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' (New Serial Story.) 

The Mystery of Ah Jim. 

A Story of the Chinese Underworld, and of Piracy and Adventure in Eastern Seas. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 

Author of " Submarine U 93 ”; “A Motor Scout in Flanderi **; ** In the Power of the Pygmies,” eta 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GOLDEN SHIELD. 


« HE incidents in the narrative 
that follows took place a good 
many years ago, when there were 
lm dens in the poorer parts of Lon- 
, on both sides of the Thames ; 
n the South Sea whaling industry 
flourishing, and pirate junks, by 
ost every tide, sailed down the 
it River from Canton, bound for the 
seas. For, in point of fact, this 
/ K m siory is concerned with all these things 
—and much else besides. 

There was in those days an opium 
i 1 den in Deptford, the keeper of which 

| v had been formerly a certain Ming Fu 

Wen, who spoke the Mandarin dialect. 
BLd 1 \ His successor was a Cantonese, of the 

name of Chen Ku—a little, slit-eyed 
Chinaman, with an extraordinarily long 
nose for a Mongol, and a face that was 
c n$s-crossed with wrinkles like the palm of a monkey's 
P^- At the time this story begins, Chen Ku was in pro- 
vol. XL. part i. 


prictorship of the opium den, where he had apparently been 
established for about nine years. It is, however, of the 
utmost importance for the reader to remember the name 
of Ming Fu Wen, the former keeper of the opium den, 
which will be mentioned only occasionally until almost the 
end of the tale. 

“ The evil that men do, lives after them ” ; and it was 
so writh Ming Fu Wen. Though he does not personally 
come into this narrative at all. he it is who was indirectly 
responsible for everything of which we have to tell. 

Chen Ku’s opium den was a little, rickety, three-storied 
building, standing upon the very edge of the river. It 
was situated at the end of a blind alley, in which by night 
there was but one lamp—a small hanging lantern of oriental 
design, immediately above the doorway of Chen Ku’s 
house. A visitor, on entering, found himself in an ordinary 
shop, where an alarming variety of articles was offered 
for sale : rope, cheap watches, clay pipes, accordions, 
mouth-organs and other musical instruments, knives, 
packets of needles, and a limited number of suits of 
clothes, pea-jackets, oil-skins, and sou'westers—everything, 
in fact, that outward-bound sailors might be disposed to buy. 
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And Chen Ku's clients were, almost without exception, 
seafaring men from the London docks, who had sailed 
year after year to the Far East, where they had contracted 
the habit of smoking opium. Many of them there were 
who, the moment they were paid off, hurried to Chen Ku's 
with their hard-earned wages. Chen Ku knew most of them ; 
they were old friends of his. And if he did not know them, 
or they did not bring with them suitable letters of intro¬ 
duction, they got no farther than the 
shop; for the sale of opium was 
illegal. Chen Ku was a shrewd judge 
of human nature ; for years he had 
eluded the police. The whole world 
was privileged to enter his shop ; but 
comparatively few were permitted to 
pass through the green baize door that 
led to the opium den at the back. 

Here there was a table, upon which 
a paraffin lamp shone by night and day, 
for there was no window in the room. 

Around the walls were couches, ar¬ 
ranged like shelves one above the 
other—like the bunks in a ship’s cabin. 

Each couch was screened off by a 
curtain. The place was generally tidy 
and fairly clean ; but the atmosphere, 
even in the coldest weather, stifling and 
oppressive, and tainted with the pun¬ 
gent, bitter smell of the opium poppy. 

At the far end of the room was a 
balcony to which a rickety flight of 
stairs ascended. From this balcony 
other rooms opened—Chen Ku’s private 
apartments. And over these there 
was a garret. 

In this garret, on a certain autumn 
afternoon, a boy was busying himself 
with a task that was apparently not 
to his liking. He had been told to " tidy 
up." As he surveyed the chaos about 
him, he wrinkled his forehead, and then 
scratched the shaven forepart of his 
head. He was evidently perplexed as 
to how he should begin. 

The place was a kind of lumber-room, 
containing odds and ends of everything. 

Huge cobwebs were suspended from the 
beams. A family of rats had dispersed 
in haste at his entrance. Everywhere 
dust lay so thickly that it was impos¬ 
sible to move without raising a cloud. 

The appearance of the boy himself 
was remarkable. He was dressed as a 
Chinese, in the short jacket and wide 
trousers of the coolie class. As we 
have said, his forehead was shaved ; 
and from the back of his head depended 
a pigtail that reached almost to his 
waist. 

Now, there jiever was a Chinaman— 
from the Great Wall to Penang—whose 
pigtail was anything else but black; 
and this pigtail was brown. Moreover, 
the boy’s eyes were blue and round—not almond-shaped 
and brown. He had neither the high cheek-bones nor the 
yellow skin of a Chinaman ; indeed, his complexion was 
extremely pale, his skin soft and delicate. In a word, it 
was obvious that, in spite of his dress, and in spite of the 
fact that he was Chen Ku's one and only attendant, he was 
no more a Chinaman than Chen Ku himself was a Spaniard 
or a Turk. 

For two hours the boy ransacked the lumber in the garret: 
moving boxes, old mattresses, broken chairs, and a hundred 
other things, endeavouring to get the place into some 
sort of order. Now, there is a particular kind of white 
box, which is not uncommon in China, which usually has 
Chinese writing on the top of the lid and is fastened by 


a bronze, circular clasp, ^e boy had evidently nevei 
seen one of these before ; and it was therefore solely 
curiosity that led him to open the box, w r hich he had 
discovered in a corner of the garret. 

He found therein a few jade ornaments, a Chinese seal, 
an ink-box, a dozen mandarin buttons, and a golden shield 
about the size of a halfpenny, which was attached to a 
small gold chain. The chain was obviously a necklace, 
and the gold shield itself must have 
been of considerable value ; but it was 
not the mere intrinsic worth of the 
thing that led the boy to take the 
necklace from the box. To the best of 
his knowledge, he had never once been 
inside the garret before ; and yet, the 
moment he set eyes upon the golden 
shield, he remembered it. He was 
conscious that somewhere, or somehow, 
this necklace had once belonged to him. 

He took it in his hand and held it, 
thinking. And it was as if this inani¬ 
mate piece of metal spoke to him, re¬ 
minding him of the Past. His memory 
carried him back to the days of his 
very early childhood, and he recollected 
that, when little more than a baby, he 
had worn a golden chain, similar to 
this, around his neck, and had even 
been wont to suck it—after the manner 
of children. 

He could remember nothing distinctly. 
Perhaps it is wrong to say that he 
" remembered ” anything at all. Early 
childhood leaves only impressions ; and 
it would possibly be more correct to 
say that, after a lapse of many years, 
we sometimes again become conscious 
of those faded impressions of our 
childhood. This European-Chinese boy 
was conscious of the fact that the 
golden shield was, or rather had been, 
his. He examined it carefully, and 
with interest. He was a small boy, of 
about twelve years of age—though he 
looked older—and there were careworn 
lines upon his face. 

The shield was oval-shaped and 
slightly convex, bevelled at its outer 
edge; and in the centre were the 
initials, perfectly distinct: R. L. L. 

The boy could speak English quite 
well. He had even learnt to read. He 
had been taught by a sailor—who was 
in all other respects a reprobate—who 
passed most of his time ashore under 
the roof-tree of the hospitable Chen Ku. 
He could speak Chinese even better ; 
he knew both the Mandarin dialect— 
which is spoken in the North and 
throughout official circles—and the glib, 
commercial tongue of the Cantonese. 

With the golden necklace still in his 
hand, the boy seated himself upon an 
old broken box, and began to think. He thought for 
several minutes, without moving ; and this was probably 
the first occasion in his life that he ever brought him¬ 
self to question his own origin and identity. Hitherto 
he had accepted his destiny as inevitable. He had 
regarded Chen Ku and the opium den as Fate. 

He could not dispute the fact—he did not know who he 
was. As far back as he could remember, were Chen Ku 
and the opium den, the narrow blind alley, and the ships 
and barges passing upon the river. To the best of his 
knowledge, he had never been out of Deptford. He was 
dependent upon Chen Ku for the little in all this world 
he had the right to call his own : the food he ate, the bed he 
slept upon, the roof over his head, and the clothes he wore. 



THE “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Capt. V. Wheeler-Holohan. 


Captain Wheeler-Holohan, whose 
coloured plates (** Football Caps and 
Jerseys of the Public Schools," etc.) 
have made his name familiar to " B.O.P." 
readers, has been on active service since 
the War began. An old Cheltenham boy, 
he was in the School XV. and Cadet 
Corps. Enlisting in the 12th London 
Regiment in 1908, he was gazetted and 
Lieutenant in 1914, Lieutenant, 1915, 
Captain, 1916, and Staff-Captain, 1917. 
He was severely wounded at the second 
Battle of Yprcs, May 1915. Captain 
Wheeler-Holohan has been sub-editor 
of " Dcbrett ” for some years pail, for 
which position he is well qualified by 
his knowledge of heraldic illustration. 
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Though he was but twelve years of age, he was older by 
far than most boys of fourteen, since his life had been 
a hard one. Several times of late, he had studied his 
features in the looking-glass. Though he answered to the 
name of Ah Jim, and could never remember having been 
called anything else, he was convinced that he was white — 
a pure-bred European—that there was not a drop of Chinese 
blood in his veins. 

Frequently he had asked Chen Ku about these things ; 
but Chen Ku was not communicative by nature. On each 
occasion the boy was told in a few words to mind his own 
business—which was to sweep out the opium den every 
morning, to tidy the couches, to brush the curtains, and 
assist Chen Ku in the kitchen. No one else lived in the 
house but Chen Ku and the boy, Ah Jim—which was 
the name given him by Chen Ku’s seafaring guests, and 
was appropriate inasmuch as it was half English and half 
Chinese. The proprietor was not unkind to him : Chinese 
are benevolent and charitable by nature ; they are invari¬ 
ably fond of children, and Ah Jim must have been a very 
small child indeed when he first came to the opium den in 
Deptford. 

He did not know his own age, but he guessed that he 
was about twelve. He remembered an incident very well 
which happened when he was five— 
and he was living with Chen Ku 
then. Chen Ku never seemed to 
get any older. 

The incident was the occasion of 
a quarrel Between Chen Ku and a 
Chinese sea-cook of the name of 
Sun Wing. The boy remembered 
it quite well, because it was the first 
occasion in his life he had seen 
knives drawn in anger. And neither 
the shape of a Chinese knife, nor 
the expression on the face of the 
man who brandishes it aloft, is a 
pleasing thing to behold. 

Sun Wing came to the opium den 
on another occasion, about three 
years afterwards. He was a great, 
raw-boned Chinaman, very power¬ 
fully made, with black, piercing 
eyes, and a pigtail that reached to 
his heels. Chen Ku seemed fright¬ 
ened of him, as indeed did every 
one else—except the few drunken 
sailors who frequented Chen Ku’s 
establishment. The boy always 
remembered Sun Wing; and if 
you, who are reading this narrative, 
wish to remember him also, you 
should pronounce his name so that 
the first word almost rhymes with 
“moon.” Sun Wing was a luminary 
of the night. He resembled a bird : 
a night-owl, or a hawk, or possibly 
an eagle. 

The boy never forgot him because 
of his black, piercing eyes, about 
which there was something hyp¬ 
notic. Whenever he came to the 
den—which was seldom—he smoked 
more opium than five ordinary 
men ; and yet the drug seemed to 
have little or no effect upon him. 

On the occasion of his second visit, 
which the boy recollected quite 
well, there was another quarrel be¬ 
tween the sea-cook and the pro¬ 
prietor of the den. And as Ah Jim 
sat on the old broken box, with the 
golden shield and necklace in his 
hand, he remembered the cause of 
that quarrel perfectly well. 

Sun Wing had asked about a 


golden necklace ; and Chen Ku had said that he had never 
seen it in his life. The great sea-cook, with flashing eyes, 
his yellow teeth showing like the fangs -of a wolf, had de¬ 
manded the golden necklace, as if he had a right to it; 
and Chen Ku had protested, again and again, that he had 
never seen it in his life. Sun Wing had sworn that he 
knew the necklace was somewhere in the opium den, 
unless Chen Ku had sold or pawned it. And Chen Ku 
had sworn that it was not. 

And now, without a doubt, this self-same necklace, 
with the golden shield, was in Ah Jim’s hand, and he knew 
that it was his. As he tried, in his own way, to think the 
matter out, he became more and more convinced that 
there was a mystery surrounding his life. He did not 
know who he was, or whence he had sprung ; but he felt 
as certain as it is possible to be that, if the golden shield 
itself could only speak, he would hear the truth. 

For years he had been kept in the den, to all intents 
and purposes, a captive. Chen Ku’s patrons were not 
inquisitive by nature. In the slums of London, more 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Thames, there are 
to be found—even to-day—stranger things than this : 
the mystery of a Chinese-speaking, and apparently an 
English, boy, dressed in the clothes of a Chinese coolie. 


“With the golden necklace still in his hand, the boy seated himself upon an old 
broken box, and began to think.*' {See page 2.) 
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Ah Jim rose to his feet, and came to the little window 
and looked out upon the river. The tide was coming in ; 
the sun was setting beyond St. Paul's and London Bridge ; 
tugs, steam-boats, wherries, and all kinds of river craft, 
besides great sea-going steamers, were passing up-stream 
and down, hooting, their engines throbbing, hailed from 
wharf and jetty. 

The boy knew the river and he loved it. He had grown 
accustomed to this scene of activity and bustle. And yet, 
on this September evening, when the sun was setting 
behind the smoke of London and the river fog in a great 
purple glow, it was as if a message was brought to him 
by every ship that passed, by every ripple on the face of 
the turbid, mud-stained river—a message that told him 
that the whole of his young life was wrapped in mystery, 
that it was all a riddle—the solution of which lay far 
beyond the narrow confines of Chen Ku’s opium den in 
Deptford. 

To find oneself in ignorance of one’s own identity, to 
realise that one’s very personality is cloaked and disguised 
and possibly forgotten—surely there can be no more 
astounding revelation than this ! And it came to the 
boy this self-same evening, when he was alone in the 
garret, looking down upon the yellow, restless river, which 
is the main artery that leads straight from the heart of 
the world. 

He placed the necklace around his neck, so that the 


golden shield lay upon his chest, and the chain was hidden 
by the collar of his coat. And the moment he had so 
disposed it, he was more certain than ever that it had been 
there before-—when he was a little child. 

The sound of a voice came from the foot of the stairs. 
It was the voice of Chen Ku—a high-pitched voice, shrill, 
and a little petulant. 

" Ah Jim ! ” he called. “ Ah Jim, come here at once ! " 

The boy turned and ran down the stairs. In the opium 
den he found Chen Ku standing before the table, wrinkled 
and wizened as ever. 

At the other end of the room was a gigantic Chinaman, 
who reminded the boy of a picture he had once seen of 
Milton's Satan. His eyes were coal black, slanting down¬ 
wards to the bridge of his nose. His skin was more brown 
than yellow. His long pigtail shone in the light of the 
lamp like the feathers on a raven's back, and was as thick 
as a strong man’s arm. He was dressed in silk—a dark blue 
robe ; and around his neck was a necklace of yellow jade. 

He looked at the boy, and his eyes seemed to pierce 
him through and through. 

“ Do you know who I am ? ” he asked, speaking in 
Mandarin Chinese. 

" Yes," said Ah Jim, in the same language. ‘‘Yes, I 
remember you—quite well." 

“ Do you remember my name ? " 

“ Yes," said the boy, “ Sun Wing." 


CHAPTER II. 

THE ACE OF SPADES. 


the eyes of the boy, the figure 
of Sun Wing was—magnifi¬ 
cent ! It is as well, however, 
to remember that Ah Jim had 
never in his life—so far as he 
knew—been out of Deptford. 
He had seen very few people 
indeed : and these only such 
as came to the opium den, who 
naturally were neither distin¬ 
guished nor select. \ 

About Sun Wing there was 
something that was imperial, 
imposing. His tall figure and 
straight back, his deep-set eyes 
and strong brows, the poise 
of his head—all these together 
made up a personality that 
was commanding. 

Moreover, he was well 
dressed : his blue silk robe and 
the jade necklace around his neck gave him the appearance 
of a man of wealth. For all that, he was a sea-cook— 
and nothing more. 

On board ship he lived in his galley—amidst pots and 
pans and potato-peelings. When at work he was usually 
dressed in nothing but a pair of trousers and a singlet, 
whilst his long pigtail was coiled around his head. In 
the course of his lifetime—and he was about forty-three 
years of age—by one means and another, he had managed 
to accumulate a considerable fortune for a Chinaman of his 
class. He was, in fact, a Mandarin of the Seventh Button— 
that is to say, of the seventh degree. Consequently, whenever 
he went ashore, he looked upon it as a point of honour to do 
so dressed as befitted a Mandarin and a man of means. 

In All Jim's eyes he was magnificent—a very emperor 
among sea-cooks! With a regal motion of the hand, Sun 
Wing signed to Chen Ku and the boy to be seated. As 
for himself, he set pacing to and fro. In all his movements 
he was as agile, as supple, as a tiger. 

“ Chen Ku ! " said the sea-cook, his black, shining eyes 
fixed upon the little wizened proprietor. ‘‘ Chen Ku, I 
propose to ask you plain questions, and to receive in reply 
plain answers. I advise you to speak the truth." 


Chen Ku lowered his head in token of assent. 

** Tell me," asked Sun Wing, '* how many years has 
this boy been in your charge ? " 

Chen Ku shrugged. " I am not sure," said he. ‘* Six 
or seven years, I should think." 

Sun Wing knit his brows in a frown, which made his 
look more diabolical than ever. 

“ That is a lie," he roared, “ to begin with! You found 
him here exactly nine years ago—and you know it as well 
as I do." 

The man's manner, the expression upon his face, the 
very tone of his voice were terrifying. Ah Jim trembled 
before him, in spite of the fact that the sea-cook's wrath 
was directed upon Chen Ku. 

Chen Ku did not seem greatly alarmed. “It may be 
you are right," said he. “ My memory is not a good 
one." 

‘‘ Your memory is as good as mine," Sun Wing took him 
up ; ‘‘ and if it is not, I’ll take steps to make it better. 
I have here," said he, rapping the region of his belt, ** I 
have here a revolver, which I shall not hesitate to use. 
So please remember, I am not here to be trifled with.'*’ 

Chen Ku waved his hands in an affable manner. 

‘‘ Go on! " said he. " Ask what you like. I am here to 
answer you." 

‘‘ The boy came to this place nine years ago," Sun Wing 
continued. ‘‘ Hie was here when you took possession." 

“ How do you know that ? " asked Chen Ku, looking 
up quickly. 

" I know it. Let that suffice. I know more of this 
matter than you think. For reasons which it is unnecessary 
for me to explain, I am interested in this boy. I sail to¬ 
morrow morning for the South Seas on board a whaler. 
I propose to take Ah Jim with me." 

Chen Ku sprang from his seat. 

"You propose what ? " he cried. 

" I have told you," said Sun Wing. “ I propose to take 
the boy with me—to the China Seas." 

Chen Ku laughed aloud. 

" Sun Wing," said he, " you may be a great man in your 
own estimation, but you cannot dictate to me. This boy 
is mine, not yours. He is my servant; to all intents and 
purposes, I am his father l " 

" He is neither your son nor your servant," said Sun 





Wing ; " you know that as wt 11 as I do. However, we Chen Ku tried to be brave. It was evident that he 
will let that pass. I propose to buy him frcm you, whether was using every effort to appear quite calm and at his 

you wish it or not.” ease. But Sun Wing overpowered him by sheer force 

Chen Ku laughed again. “He is not f:>r sale,” he of character, by the strength of his personality. As for 

answered. ” Ah Jim is invaluable to me. I would not Ah Jim, the boy, though he could not explain it, he was 
take money for him. And even if I did want to sell him, alarmed to the utmost. 

you could not afford to buy him.” ” My safety ! ” repeated Chen Ku. ” What do you 

“ I question that,” said the sea-cook. And with that mean by my safety ? I have nothing to fear—except 
he drew from under his cloak a bag, apparently filled with from the police.” 

money, which he banged down upon the table. It was now the sea-cook’s turn to laugh. He laughed 

" There you are ! ” he cried. ” Fifty pounds, in gold ! as a tiger roars. In fact, these two, as they stood face to 
Take it, and the boy is mine 1 ” face with one another, on opposite sides of the table, 

Chen Ku shook his head. “ It will not do,” said he. bore a singular resemblance to a tiger and a fox. The 

” He is worth one was little and crafty and small of eye ; the other was 

more to me fierce, restless, and relentless. There could be no doubt 

than that. I from the very first which of the two would win. 

Chen Ku,” said the sea-cook, “I know more about 
you than you think. In the first place, I know that you 
have no right to this establishment ; you certainly 
have no right to the ownership of this boy. One 
night, nine years ago, you came to this house to recover 
You found it deserted. There was no one 
here—no one but a small child, about three years of 
There was nothing in this 
room, but a wheelbarrow and a 
bundle of sticks. You took posses¬ 
sion because there was no one to 
dispute your right to the proprietor- 
and you have remained in 
possession ever since. 
No inquiries were 
made, because no one 
at the time interested 
themselves in the 
affairs of a Chinese 
opium den in the 
slums of London. For 
nine years you have 
flourished and made 
a iortune out of a 
property which you 
neither bought nor in¬ 
herited, and which 
was never given you. 
This establishment, if 
the truth be told, 
is as much mine as 
yours; for Ming Fu 
Wen also owed me 
money.” 

” This is talk,” said 
Chen Ku ; ” mere talk 
—and nothing else! 
You would not carry 
such a story to the 
police ? ” 

” No,” said the 
other, ” I would not.” 
A smile spread slowly 
upon his thin lips, 
which were stained 
brown by the opium 

“Very deliberately he extended his long, thin hand towards the pack, and without hesitation habit. ” I would carry 
raised a few cards from the top.” {See page 6.) to the police a better 

story than that.” 

On the instant, Sun Wing was like a man transformed. ” Waat would you tell them ? ” asked Chen Ku. 

He straightened himself to his full height, quivering with ” I would tell them,” said Sun Wing, with silken delibera¬ 

te. His eyes were brighter than ever. He seemed to tion, ” I would tell them you murdered Ming Fu Wen in 
be straining every muscle and every nerve in his body, order to gain possession of this property.” 

The veins stood out upon his temples li&e twisted strands of Chen Ku was a little man, and, moreover, he was a 
whipcord. coward. But even little men who are cowards are capable 

‘‘ You shall do as I wish ! ” he.thundered. of anger; and wrath is sometimes the mainspring of a kind 

Why ? ” of courage. Chen Ku clenched both his fists, and shook 

" Why ?—I will tell you the truth : because my safety them in the face of his colossal adversary. His lips quivered 
demands it.” with rage. 

“ Your safety ! ” echoed Chen Ku. " You scoundrel I ” he cried. ” You villain ! ” 

" Yes 1 My safety—and yours as well 1 ” Sun Wing continued to smile. 
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” Talk! *’ said he. ” Mere talk ! Call me what you 
like, you are in my power—and you know it/* 

“ I do not 1 ** shrieked Chen Ku, frenzied with passion. 
“ I know nothing of the sort 1 You could prove nothing 1 
I am innocent 1 You have no proof 1 ** 

Sun Wing waited in silence for a few minutes. He took 
out a cigar, bit the end off, lit it, and puffed in silence. 
Chen Ku subsided into a chair. 

” We need not trouble ourselves about proof,** said 
Sun Wing, still speaking very slowly. “ The fact remains 
that, on a certain day, Ming Fu Wen was the master of 
this house. The next day he had disappeared. He was 
nowhere to be found ; he had vanished from off the face 
of the earth. And in his place was Chen Ku, the Cantonese 
—the master of Ming Fu Wen's opium den, the master of 
everything that had belonged to the man who had dis¬ 
appeared. For nine years Chen Ku has grown fat upon 
the riches of another. I will not say that here we have 
positive proof ; but I will say—and doubtless you will 
agree with me—that you may be asked to explain a situation 
which is extremely black against yourself.'* 

Chen Ku let'out a gasp. Sun Wing puffed again at his 
cigar. 

“ It is a case,” the sea-cook ran on complacently, ” it is 
a case of what, I believe, the English call ‘ circumstantial 
evidence.’ '* 

Chen Ku was like a man who had received a stunning 
blow. He was vanquished and he knew it. 

He recovered command of himself with difficulty. It 
appeared he found it hard to speak. 

” You have won,*' said he, in a voice that was little 
above a whisper. 

“ Yes. I have won.” 

“ I am innocent,” said Chen Ku ; ” but I surrender. 
I am willing to sell Ah Jim—for fifty pounds 1 ’* 

Sun Wing shook his head. 

” Ah, no ! ’* said he. " I do not buy the boy ! ** 

" No ? ** 

" I gave you a fair offer, and you refused to take it. 
With me there is no going back. If you refuse once, 
you refuse for all time. He is as much mine as yours. 
But I will be fair with you. We will play cards for him.” 

Chen Ku remonstrated, but it was useless. The sea- 
cook was his master. It was Sun Wing who controlled 
the situation. Chen Ku leant across the table, so that 


his face almost touched that of Sun Wing, who was now 
seated, shuffling carelessly a pack of playing-cards. 

” Tell me,” whispered the little Cantonese, ” tell me 
why do you want this boy ? ** 

” That is my affair,” said the other, ” not yours. 
Come, we play cards for him 1 '* 

Chen Ku, with a sigh, as of resignation, seated himself 
at the table. 

” We will cut the pack three times,” said Sun Wing. 
” Wiiosoever wins twice takes the boy. The ace is the 
lowest card.” 

The pack was shuffled and cut. Ah Jim, the boy himself, 
looked on in wonderment and awe. Seldom, if ever, was 
such a game of cards. They were two Orientals—men of 
a yellow race that has outlived the ancient civilisations of 
the world. They were at heart barbarians ; and they 
were playing for possession of the life of a European boy. 

Sun Wing cut first, and drew the Ten of Diamonds. 
Chen Ku beat him with the Knave of Clubs. The sea- 
cook never moved a muscle of his face. 

The next time, Chen Ku turned a Six ; and Sun Wing 
beat it by a Queen. 

Each had won once. Everything depended upon the last 
cut. The sea-cook puffed calmly at his cigar. Chen Ku's 
hands, as he shuffled the pack, were trembling violently; 
his lips were parted; he was breathing quickly. His 
eyes were never still; he shifted them rapidly from the 
cards to Sun Wing, from Sun Wing to the boy, and then 
back to the cards again. It was the sea-cook’s turn to cut. 

Very deliberately he extended his long, thin hand to¬ 
wards the pack, and without hesitation raised a few cards 
from the top. He then placed them face upwards on the 
table. And the top card was the Four of Clubs. 

Only a Four! Surely an easy card to beat 1 Chen 
Ku let out a sigh—the kind of sigh a man gives who has 
held his breath for several seconds. An easy card to beat I 

The little Cantonese grinned, showing his teeth. His 
small eyes were twinkling with delight, in anticipation. 
Then, with a quick, jerky movement he cut, and threw 
down —the Ace of Spades 1 

‘ Sun Wing glided to his feet. Without a word he grasped 
the boy by the wrist, and half led him, half dragged him, 
through the shop into the darkened alley and the narrow 
streets beyond. His grip was like a band of tendered 
steel. 


CHAPTER III. 

STRANGE COMPANY. 



UN WING swung along with strid¬ 
ing gait, walking so fast that 
the boy had difficulty in keep¬ 
ing pace with him. It was 
growing dark, and the street 
lamps were lighted. 

From time to time, Ah Jim 
looked up into the cruel, swart hy 
face of the great sea-cook. 
Sun Wing's features were 
inscrutable, implacable. He 
neither spoke nor looked at 
the boy. 

” Where are you taking me? ” 
asked Ah Jim, in a weak voice. 
It had taken him several 
seconds to screw up sufficient 
courage to speak. 

Sun Wing smiled. 

” Across the world l ” he 
answered. " China-side ! Thousands of miles from here ! ** 
” Why ? ** asked Ah Jim, who was more than a little 
frightened. ” What do you want with me ? *' 

Sun Wing shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 

“ It is not safe,” said he, ” for you to remain in London. 
It is not safe for me. That is as much as you need know.” 


After that the boy did not speak again. He was at a 
loss to explain it. He could not think how his presence 
in England could in any way affect the safety of the sea- 
cook, w T ho had only visited Chen Ku’s opium den on about 
four occasions. 

For all that, from the conversation which had taken place 
between Chen Ku and Sun Wing, he had learnt much 
that he had not known before concerning himself. Chen 
Ku, it appeared, had no claim upon him. He had come to 
the opium den, by some strange coincidence, on the very’ 
night that Ming Fu Wen, the former proprietor, had dis¬ 
appeared. He did not believe Sun Wing's story of the 
murder. He had known Chen Ku for many years, and 
knew that the little Cantonese was a kind-hearted and be¬ 
nevolent man, quite incapable of committing such a crime. 

As he was hurried through the streets, Ah Jim thought 
of these things, and realised that the riddle of his identity 
was still unsolved, the mystery unexplained. Who was 
he ? How had it come about that no one in the whole 
world owned or claimed him ? There was bitterness in 
the thought that he was only a waif. He had been a waif 
for nine years or more ; and now, it seemed, he was to 
become a wanderer upon the wide face of the world. 

Sun Wing led him, by devious ways, through narrow 
passages and streets, until, at last, they came to an old- 
clothes shop in the neighbourhood of the Old Kent Road. 




THE MASTERY OF THE AIR. 
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Entering this place, they found it full of men—all 
seafaring men, who had a poverty-stricken appear¬ 
ance. Ah Jim was at first extremely frightened to find 
himself in the midst of such a rowdy gathering, for most 
of them had been drinking; but he soon discovered 
that no notice was taken of himself, whilst, from a 
darkened cdmer, he was able to survey the company at 
his leisure. 

A little man, with a goat's beard and a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles, seated behind the counter, read out a 
kind of agreement, and read it so fast that Jim could not 
understand a’ single word, beyond the fact that all present 
were about to sign on as members of the crew of a certain 
ship that rejoiced in the homely name of the “ Mary Ann 
Rutland." Beyond this Ah Jim was able to discover 
nothing ; so once more he turned his attention to the 
people in the room. 

Three of these were remarkable for their stature. Sun 
Wing, the Chinaman, was a tall man; but he was a good 
two inches shorter than a certain broad-shouldered, black- 
bearded seaman, who was referred to as " the boatswain." 
But the tallest of the three was a nigger—a pure-blooded, 
flat-nosed, thick-lipped negro from Jamaica, who looked 
like a pugilist—who declared himself to be the second 
mate of the aforesaid " Mary Ann Rutland "; and who 
gave his name as Mis/aA William Swanton—" An’ you no 
forget to call me Mistah, please." 

Of the others in the room, Ah Jim took special note of 
the captain, who had the face of a criminal. He was a 
thick-set, powerfully made man, with one shoulder much 
higher than the other. In fact there was a suggestion 
of crookedness in everything about him : one eye was 
higher than the other, and 
he squinted ; his lower lip 
protruded in a kind of 
snarl, but more to the 
right than to the left. 

Neither his forehead nor 
his chin nor his nose was 
straight. The boy observed 
also he was club-footed, 
and walked, or rather 
hobbled, with a stick. 

He was supposed to be 
clean-shaven, though it 
was apparent that no 
razor had approached his 
face for several days. His 
hair was black, touched 
with grey about the ears, 
and inclined to be c 
He was addressed as 
tain Angelus; and never 
in this world was there a 
greater misnomer, for it 
would hardly be possible 
to conceive any one less 
like an angel. 

The mate was a Scots¬ 
man—a little, sandy-haired 
man, who kept biting his 
nails, and could look no 
one in the face. When he 
spoke, he resembled a yap¬ 
ping dog, and sprinkled his 
talk with oaths. So much 
for Mr. Mcjanet, the first 
mate of the " Mary Ann 
Rutland," with whom— 
unfortunately for the boy 
—Jim was to become 
better acquainted. 

One other man he 
noticed, who answered to 
the name of Giuseppe, 
and who called himself an 
Italian. As a matter of 


fact, he w T as as much an Arab as anything else, being: a 
half-caste from Tunis, where there is a large Italian 
colony. But, whatever his nationality, he was undoubtedly 
a scoundrel; you could read him for a cut-throat at a 
glance. The thing about the man that attracted the boy’s 
attention at once, was the enormous gold ear-rings that 
he wore. 

In the midst of this strange and villainous company, 
Sun Wing appeared perfectly at his ease. Many he already 
knew, and to these he talked in a quiet and dignified 
manner. He seemed to be friends especially with the 
Italian half-caste, Giuseppe, who treated him with profound 
respect, which was probably mingled with fear. 

When the agreement was read, they were all told to 
sign their names ; and this every one did without the 
slightest hesitation, although not one of them had listened 
to a word. It was Ah Jim’s turn last, and he felt extremely 
nervous when he came forward to rign his name. 

" Who's this ? " asked Captain Angelus, glaring at 
the boy from head to foot. 

Sun Wing stepped forward at once. 

" The cook's mate, sir," said he. " I told you on the 
last voyage, captain, that I would want some help in the 
galley ; and this boy will do." 

" How old is he ? " 

" About twelve," said the sea-cook. " And he is not 
afraid of work." 

" Do you know him ? " asked the captain. 

“ I know him well." 

Captain Angelus placed both his hands upon Jim’s 
shoulders, and stared at him hard for several seconds. 

" This boy's white ! " he exclaimed. 

" That is true," said the Chinese ; " quite 
true. He was nobody’s child. Now he 
belongs to me." 

" How so ? " the captain asked. 

“ I played cards for him," said the 
sea-cook. “ I played cards for him—and 

won! " 

At that, MistaA William Swanton burst 
into a boisterous laugh. It 
was the laugh of the corner¬ 
man at a Christy-minstre 1 
show—the gentleman who 
passes, as a rule, under the 
name of " Mr. leones." 

" Bless my Sam ! " he 
roared. " Dat's a prime 
joke, dat is, or I nebber 
clapped eyes on Jamaica! 
Played cards for a cook’s 
mate ! Guess that's cute ! 
What kind of game ycu 
play, Sunny Wing ? " 
Captain Angelus rapped 
his club-foot upon the floor. 

" Shut your mouth ! " 
he growled at the gigantic 
negro. 

, " What's it to do with 

you, or what’s it to do with 
me, so long as the lad signs 
on, like any one else ? 
Come, boy, write your 
name, and lose no time 
about it! " 

‘ The boy walked to the 
counter, and with trembling 
hands signed his name, 
“Ah Jim," which—so far 
as he knew—was the only 
name he had. He was old 
enough to realise exactly 
what he was doing. That 
signature meant that he 
was now a member of the 
crew of the “ Mary Ann 



11 Without a word he grasped the boy by the wrist, and half 
led him, half dragged 1 im through the shop into the darkened 
alley.*' (See page 6.) 
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Rutland/* bound—on who could say what mission ?—to 
the uttermost parts of the world. 

When all had signed on. Captain Angelus, assisted by 
his two ship's officers, herded his crew as though they 
had been a flock of sheep. He knew the weaknesses of 
merchant sailors. He knew that some of these men might 
still have money in their pockets, which before going to 
sea they would spend to the last penny in drink. He 
was determined to allow nothing of the sort. In a body 
they walked slowly towards the docks, headed by the 
captain himself, Mis/aA William Swanton bringing up the 
rear. 

They passed through the dock gates, threaded their way 
through a veritable maze of sheds, trucks, and stacks of 
cargo, until at length they came to a ship, lying alongside, 
on the stern of which they were able to read, by the flickering 
light of a lamp, the words : “ Mary Ann Rutland, Sydney." 

A night-watchman and a pilot met them on the gang¬ 
way, the former reporting that all was well. 

“ Then," said Captain Angelus, " we’ll drop down to 
Gravesend on the tide. I'll not trust the scum I've got 
for a crew until the gangway's up." 

Then and there, without any delay, the watches were 
told off. The engines were already under steam. Every¬ 
thing was in readiness to sail. 

Jim was taken straight to the cook’s galley, where Sun 
Wing divested himself of his silk coat and jade necklace, 
putting on a short white jacket, which was very dirty, 
and twining his long pigtail round and round his head. He 
rolled up his sleeves to the 'elbow, and Jim marvelled 
at the tremendous muscles on his arms. An involuntary 
exclamation escaped from the boy's lips :— 

" My word ! How strong you are ! " 

Sun Wing looked down upon him from his great height 
and smiled. It seemed that he was flattered. 

" I have great strength," he confessed. " I once killed 
a man with my hands." 

Tlie unconcerned manner in which he made this astonish¬ 
ing announcement alarmed the boy even more than the 
words themselves. He stared at Sun *Wing in horrified 
amazement. The Chinaman continued to smile. 

Then, on a sudden, the expression on the man’s face 
changed. He seized the boy by the chin and lifted his face, 
so that he looked him straight in the eyes. 

“Jim," said he, "take my advice! Serve me faith¬ 
fully. and you have nothing to fear. Do your work, and 
hold your tongue ; that is all I ask of you. But, disobey 


me, set yourself against me—and you pay for it. You will 
rue the day. I speak true ; and I think you know it." 

Sun Wing removed his hands, and the boy lowered 
his face. 

" I will obey you," he murmured. He was trembling in 
every limb. 

" That is well,** said the cook. " And now you may 
go to bed. I myself will do the work to-night. I will 
show you where you are to sleep." 

He led the way down the passage, which is called the 
" alley-way," that led from the cabin to the after-well- 
deck, where the cook's galley was situated. Half-way 
down they came to a little lumber-room, where there was 
a mattress spread upon the floor. 

" There ! ** said Sun Wing, and left the boy alone, striding 
back to his galley. 

Jim could not sleep. He was hungry, but had not dared 
to spy so. He could not sleep because he was frightened, 
because he could not think what was in store for him on 
this strange ship with such a homely name, which was 
manned by such an evil-looking crew. He could not 
sleep because he realised, more than ever before, that he 
was utterly alone—a waif, an outcast, without friends, 
relations, or ties. 

In the old days, there had been wont to come to Chen 
Ku’s opium den an old, grey-haired ship's carpenter, who 
had sailed the seas for thirty years. He had picked up 
the habit of opium-smoking on the China Coast. For 
all that, he had made a friend of Ah Jim ; and he it was 
who had taught the boy all the religion he knew. It was 
because of him that Ah Jim now prayed upon his knees, 
in the little lumber-room—which was quite dark, and where 
there was barely room to move—to the great God who 
watches over all of us. And surely, the help of Provi¬ 
dence was needed to aid this friendless, lonely little boy 
throughout the stormy months to follow ! 

But his prayer had been heard before ever it was uttered. 
Though he knew it not, amidst this gang, of scoundrels— 
men without tenderness, honesty, or honour—-there was one 
real white man, with a heart of gold and the strength of a 
lion, who in the future was to stand like a guardian angel 
by the side of this weak and friendless boy. 

As Ah Jim unclasped his hands, he carried them to his 
throat. There were tears in his eyes, and he felt as if he 
were chpking, because he dared not cry. And around 
his neck his fingers touched the little golden chain, to which 
was attached the shield with the initials : R. L. L. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE M MAKY ANN RUTLAND.” 


give a full account of the voyage 
of the " Mary Ann Rutland " 
would require a volume, at least. 
We propose to touch herein only 
such details as are directly, or 
indirectly, concerned with the 
young hero of these pages. 

He felt very unlike a hero, in¬ 
deed, when the ship dropped her 
pilot in the Downs, and pitched 
through the Straits and into the 
Channel, in the teeth of a south¬ 
west gale. 

All that night the wind con¬ 
tinued to rise. By daylight the 
following morning the " Mary 
Ann Rutland " was off the Lizard, 
some miles north of her course ; 
and Ah Jim, the cook’s mate, for 
the first time in his life, knew the 
meaning of sea-sickness. 

He knew neither where nor when he was born ; yet 
he wished with all his heart and soul that such an event 
had never taken place. He was unable to work ; and— 


strange as it may seem—Sun Wing was not unkind to 
him. The sea-cook in many ways was possessed of a 
singular and dual personality. He was inordinately 
wicked ; in most of his actions he was deterred neither 
by scruples, a conscience, nor a sense of honour. And yet, 
like many really bad men, he was not without some good 
in him. He could, on occasions, be kind and considerate 
to others. 

The ship rounded Ushant and plunged into the Bay. 
The storm was now at its height. She was an ungainly- 
looking vessel, with a smoke-stack considerably aft, and 
a long forward-well-deck. Her bowsprit stuck up into 
the air at an angle of about forty degrees ; her masts were 
absolutely upright and about equal in height. She was 
in an extremely dirty condition, and, though fresh out of 
port, stood badly in need of a coat of paint. Two days 
later, they ran into fine weather off the Portuguese coas|. 
And then it was that Ah Jim appeared for the first time 
on deck, and learnt something of what the voyage was 
likely to be. 

They were bound for Cape Horn, hoping to kill cachalot 
whales in the Western Ocean. Thence, they were to beat 
up the Southern Pacific towards the East Indies, and, if they 
had not filled with oil by then, to go south again to the 
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Antarctic Seas. This was a voyage the length of which 
would depend mainly upon the luck they had ; but, in 
any case, they were not likely to cast anchor in Sydney 
Harbour—which was to be their destination—until they 
had been at sea for several months. 

Ah Jim looked forward to these months with dread. He 
feared and disliked his companions. He was conscious 
of his youth and incapacity. He shrank from the powerful, 
rough, untutored men who swore at him and kicked him 
out of their way. He was conscious of his weakness. He 
realised, in a dim sort of way, that he was but a child in the 
world ; and the world to him was limited by the taff- 
rails of the “ Mary /Ann Rutland," which encompassed a 
floating Bedlam. 

There was little or no discipline on board. They were 
not clear of the Bay of Biscay before the captain came 
out upon the deck in his true colours. He stumped to 
and fro, with an ash-plant in his 
hands, uttering profanity and giving 
his orders; and if they were not 
promptly obeyed, he would lash out 
right and left, and cared not whom 
he struck. Me Janet was usually 
drunk, in spite of which he was the 
only navigator on the ship—except 
Fred Barrington, the boatswain. 

William Swanton, the negro second 
mate, had the reputation of being a 
good man on a whale-boat, but he 
was worse than a brute in command 
of men. He was given to favouritism, 
and took the strongest dislikes for no 
apparent reason at all. He was a bully 
by nature, and had all the faults of a 
tyrant. When his watch were dead 
beat through want of sleep and over¬ 
work, he would purposely find them 
more work to dp. Conscious of the fact 
that he himself was black, it. was as if 
his vanity was flattered by ordering 
white men to do his bidding. On one 
occasion he fell foul of Giuseppe. 

" Giuseppe l " he bellowed from the 
bridge. 41 Haul up de foremast light 1 *' 

Giuseppe did so, grumbling all the 
time; for it was not yet four bells 
of the third watch, and the evenings 
were drawing out. 

“Haul down again! 1 ’ roared Swanton. 

Giuseppe obeyed. 

“ Haul up!" was the third com¬ 
mand. And no sooner was the lamp 
at the mast-head, than the second 
mate ordered it down again. 

“ Haul up once more! " shouted 
the negro, grinning from ear to ear. 

Giuseppe looked up at him from the well-deck, folded 
his arms, and then, very deliberately, walked towards the 
bridge. Ascending the steps, he found himself face to 
face with MisfaA William Swanton. 

“ Look here 1" said he. “ What do you mean by this ? 
What are you doing it for ? " 

Swanton continued to grin. 

“ To show my authority 1" said he. 

That was enough for Giuseppe. He thrust his chin up¬ 
ward, and drew very close to the second mate. There was 
a dangerous look in his eyes. Swanton towered head and 
shoulders above him. 

“ I've had enough of it 1" growled the half-caste. 

And hardly had the words left his lips than he received 
a blow that would have felled an ox. He went over back¬ 
wards with a groan, pitched down the bridge steps upon his 
head, and lay in a heap upon the deck, where a crowd 
gathered around him. 

Mista/i Swanton looked over the bridge fails. He was 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“ If dat man's dead," said he, " chuck him oberboardl 


If he's alibe, stow hiip away in de fo'c'sle, and tell him 
to steer clear ob me ! " 

That was the " Mary Ann Rutland." This incident is 
quite sufficient in itself to give an idea of the state of things 
that existed on board the ship. Had Jim been able to 
escape, he would have done so; but they were now 
thousands of miles from land. The reader who has never 
undergone any hardships cannot possibly appreciate 
the terrors, the drudgery, and injustices in the boy's 
daily life. He was more than discontented: he was 
miserable. Now that he had got over his sea-sickness, 
Sun Wing made him work. From sunrise until long 
after sunset, he was busy in the galley-cleaning pots 
and pans, washing up dishes and plates, and peeling 
potatoes. 

And if the boy were miserable, there was something 
more than discontent among the crew. Men often suffer 
gross injustices: they will put up with 
being bullied, overworked, and under¬ 
paid, but there is one thing they will 
seldom tolerate—and that is being 
badly fed. 

The food on board the " Mary 
Ann Rutland " was atrocious. It 
was not Sun Wing’s fault, for he was 
a good cook, although he Went about 
his business as if it were altogether 
beneath his dignity. Many of the 
provisions — which were sparingly 
doled out by Mr. Me Janet, the mate— 
were not fit for human consumption. 
The ship's biscuits were as hard as 
bricks. The stock of salt pork was 
limited and badly salted. The usual 
diet was " ling-fish " —that is to say, 
sun-dried cod—which had been kept 
so long that it was musty. No 
sugar was ever issued to the crew, 
who had to content themselves 
with " long lick," which is only mo¬ 
lasses. 

After three weeks at sea, a depu¬ 
tation—headed by Barrington, the 
boatswain—presented themselves be¬ 
fore the captain, to complain about 
the food. Angelus stormed and blas¬ 
phemed and raved about the deck, 
telling them that they were pigs, and 
only fit to eat food for pigs. Besides, 
he added, they were on board a 
whaler, and if they expected to live 
like princes, they had made a mistake 
in not booking first-class passages to 
Sydney on board a P. and O. or an 
Orient liner. Sarcasm was a strong 
point with Captain Angelus. 

There might have been a mutiny then, had it not been 
for Barrington. It will be remembered that he was a 
great, black-bearded giant, who knew his work thoroughly, 
who knew when to be rough and when to be kind ; he 
had difficult men to handle. It was as much as he could do 
to calm them down ; and in the end, the crew filed back 
to the forecastle, grumbling that, though they were both 
badly fed and underfed, the three ship's officers in the 
cabin lived on the best tinned provisions. 

Somewhere in mid-ocean they sighted a school of whales ; 
and Jim, leaning upon the taffrails, watched the chase in 
breathless excitement and amazement. Three whale¬ 
boats put off from the ship, commanded by Mcjanet, 
Swanton, and Barrington. Giuseppe and Sun Wing were 
two of the harpoonerS, the latter being reputed to be 
particularly skilful and daring. 

Sun Wing was the first to get home with his harpoon, 
launching the weapon fair into the flank of a huge bull 
whale, that dived at once to the end of a mile of line. When 
the whale came to the surface again Sun Wing was not 
far away, and hauled, hand over hand, alongside the 


Go-bas'a Gash. 

'TT'AKE up the daily work—the 

^ daily play— 

Midst daily meed of laughter, joy, 
and song: 

Learn from the blunders of your 
yesterday. 

And, with fresh grit, be strong ! 

Take up God's daily help to make 
it fair— 

That little bit of life close to your 
hand : 

Hot easy climbing is the daily stair— 

But God will understand. 

Not always easy is the lesson set 

Just now—to-day—for little lads 
to learn : 

Sometimes they ' stumble o’er the 
lines, forget. 

And find it a “ return " 1 

But dauntless-willed, with firm and 
plucky hearts. 

They take the task, ere lesson¬ 
time be done. 

And, taught by God, they master all 
its parts. 

Before the setting sun 1 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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whale. A home-thrust with his spear, and the great beast 
rolled over, lashing the sea in its agony with its gigantic 
tail, until the surface of the water was white as milk. 

That was the only whale they got, for the rest of the 
school took fright. And when the ship steamed up to 
the floating carcass, neither Me Janet nor Mis tah William 
Swanton was in the best of tempers; though Angelus was as 
pleased as Punch, for the whale was a beauty and rich in oil. 

That night the decks literally swam in blubber. The 
whale was made fast alongside. Its huge head was cut 
off, and, piece by piece, it was lifted on deck to have the 
oil and spermaceti extracted. The crew worked all night 
with the help of “ cressets," or flares, fed with pieces of 
blubber from which the oil had been extracted. They 
worked stripped to the waist, in order to get the business 
finished by morning. But we are not concerned so much 
with the operations of " flenching" the blubber from 
the cachalot whale, 
as with the adven¬ 
tures of the small 
boy who found him¬ 
self on board. 


“ It’s mine ! " said Jim. 

" Ah, no," said Sun Wing, slowly shaking his head ; 
" it's not yours, it’s—mine ! " 

" Yours ? " echoed the boy. 

Sun Wing was perfectly calm. There was, even more 
than usual, a determined look about him. 

" Give it to me 1 " he said, holding out a hand. 

It might have been intuition, or possibly he had a reason ; 
but, in'either case, Jim felt absolutely certain that, in some 
mysterious way, his own future, his own identity—possibly 
even his life—depended upon his possession of the golden 
shield. 

I cannot part with it I " said he. His lips were trembling 
as he spoke. The whole crew was standing around them— 
half interested, half amused. 

" You cannot ? " repeated the sea-cook. " I think 
you can. Moreover. I think you will ! " 




"Barrington fought from the very first like a man who means business. . . • He caught the Chinaman a swinging blow 
behind the ear, which threw him off his balance." (See page 12 .) 


No sooner was the whale secured to the ship than Jim 
^ ordered to turn to and lend a hand. He still wore his 
Chinese clothes, in which he appeared upon the forward- 
well-deck, quite in ignorance of what he was expected to do. 

Sun Wing was present. The captain himself was in 
charge of the operation, assisted by both his officers. 

“ Takeoff your coat, yer young fool," growled Mcjanet, 
M if yer ever want to wear it again ! " 

Jim did as he was ordered. He was standing immediately 
underneath one of the flares. 

No sooner was his coat off than Sun Wing came towards 
Mm, his eyes fixed upon the boy’s chest. 

" What's this ? " he asked, and at the same time 
M touched the golden shield which depended from the 
chain around Jim’s neck. 

Jim dared not answer. He was frightened ; he knew 
not why. 

“ Where did you get this ? " asked the Chinaman. 


At that, without violence and smiling all the time, Sun 
Wing laid hold of the gold necklace with both hands and broke 
it in his fingers, so that it was released from Ah Jim's neck. 

" It is mine 1 " said he. 

He examined the shield in the flickering light, laughed 
aloud, and then put it into one of his trousers’ pockets. 
And no sooner had he done so than a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. 

He turned quickly, and found himself confronted by 
Fred Barrington, the boatswain. 

They were two magnificent men, each several inches 
over six feet in height. Both were stripped to the waist 
for the " flenching " of the blubber. Sun Wing’s long 
pigtail was wound about his head. Barrington’s coal- 
black beard, without a grey hair in it, made him resemble 
the classic figure of Hercules himself. 

" Sun Wing," said Barrington, " you've gone too far, for 
once l ” 
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” How do you mean ? ” asked the Chinaman. 

“ I mean what 1 say,” said the other. “ A good many 
queer things happen aboard this ship ; but I, for one, 
am not going to stand by and see robbery done.” 

” Robbery ! ” echoed Sun Wing. 

11 Robbery, or theft—call it which you like. The chain 
be’ongs to that boy, and it’s gold. Hand it over to me! ” 

Sun Wing drew himself up to his full height. His eyes 
flashed as they had done in the opium den. But he could 
not dominate. Fred Barrington as easily as Chen Ku, 
the Cantonese. Instead of the little wizened coward he 
was face to face with an honest seaman, two inches taller 
than himself. Perhaps, for that very reason, his anger 
rose in a flood. He had spoken to the boy in Chinese ; 
he now burst forth in English. 

” Stand off ! ” he cried. “ Lay hands on me again, and 
you’ll repent it ! ” 

" Hand over that necklace! ” said Barrington, quite 
calmly. 

Sun Wing turned to walk away, and the boatswain 
seized him by the shoulders and twisted him round. 

The Chinaman let out an oath in his own language, whilst 
one hand flew to his belt, from which he snatched a knife 
—a long, curved kpife that figures in this narrative again. 

The knife flashed in the light of the cressets. For the 
fraction of a s:cond the sharp blade was poised above, and 
then it descended straight for Barrington's heart. 

Both Sun Wing’s wrists were caught and held as in a 


vice. A moment after the knife was wrenched from his 
hand and fell to the deck ; and then began a struggle of 
Titans, a combat of veritable giants. 

They fought, half naked, like a pair of savage beasts, 
whilst the others stood by, applauding and encouraging, 
apparently quite unconcerned as to what the issue of the 
fight might be. 

Sun Wing was terrible to behold. He was half mad with 
rage. He sprang here and there with the agility of a 
tiger, swearing in Chinese all the time. Barrington went 
to work in silence. He was not so quick as his opponent, but 
his strength was greater, and he fought from the very first 
like a man who means business and is resolved to finish 
the job. 

He did so quite suddenly. He caught the Chinaman a 
swinging blow behind the ear, which threw him off his 
balance. For a moment it looked as if Sun Wing was 
about to fall; and before he could recover himself, it 
was as if he were held in the hug of a bear. 

' Gradually, inch by inch, Sun Wing was forced to the 
deck, where, at last, he lay at full length—gasping, groaning, 
and defeated. 

Barrington rose to his feet. The necklace with the little 
golden shield was in his hand. He turned to Jim and 
patted him on the shoulder. 

" My lad,” said he, ” for the rest of the voyage I’ll look 
after this ! If this yellow heathen ill-treats you, come to 
me.” 


(To be continued.) 



“Pack your Troubles in your Kit-Bag !” 


By CHARLES ING 1 AM STANLEY. 


W HEN the way is steep and thorny, lonesome too, 
When no ray of sunlight pierces darkness through, 
When with stiff and stubborn back 
You ascend the rugged track, 

Don’t go growling every inch of each long mile : 

“ Pack your troubles in your kit-bag ! Smile ! smile ! smile 1 ” 


Pack your troubles in your kit-bag ! Pack ’em tight 1 
Don’t go counting each one over ! They're all right 1 
Like as not you’ll find they are 


Smaller than you thought them, far. 

Anyhow, a handful or a real big pile ; 

Pack ’em, sonny, in your bag, and smile ! smile 1 smile ! 

When you meet another traveller in the rain, 

Greet him with a cheery grin and just explain 
Your partic’lar little wheeze 
So that he may make it his, 

This will help a lame dog over many a stile ; 

“ Pack your troubles in your kit-bag 1 Smile ! smile ! smile I ” 


When you come to camp and by the red fire stand, 

When you know the long night’s done and dawn s at hand* 
Open then your kit-bag wide, 

Take a cautious peep inside, 

And you’ll find you’ve carried every toilsome mile 
Just an empty kit-bag 1 Trouble can't stand Smile l 
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T HE Doctor is busy nowadays. Even under happier 
conditions, he would still " have his hands full " at 
this season of the year, when so many of us fail to 
get through autumn or winter without " catching 
something.” And the Zoo, ever abreast of the times, is 
likewise in the fashion. In fact, that palladium of quiet 
and comfort, the Zoo hospital, is never altogether empty, 
though, thanks to the care bestowed upon the Zoo's in¬ 
habitants and the vast improvements recent years have 
seen in the keeping of wild animals, there are always plenty 
of ” beds ” vacant. 

For the Zoo is not only liable to most of the ills which 
human flesh is heir to, but has a variety of maladies 
peculiarly its own ; and the staff of doctors, veterinary 
surgeons, and keepers are often called upon to deal with 
ills that on examination prove to be altogether new to 
medical science. As the reader may imagine, the creatures 
most prone to human ailments are our poor relations, the 
man-like apes and monkeys. For this reason the chimpan¬ 
zees and orang-utans are kept behind glass—except in 
summer, when they are 
allowed to mix with the 
visitors, so far as a barrier 
of steel netting will allow 
of social intercourse. Most 
monkeys hate to be alone, 
and it is doubtful whether 
apes do not lose as much 
as they gain behind their 
window-panes. Asthma, 
bronchitis, and " flu ”—all 
these and many other chest 
and throat complaints 
harass the monkey world, 
and many are the wistful 
faces that peer out of a 
mass of flannel wrappings 
to greet the keeper on his 
rounds in winter-time. One 
wonders what must have 
been the feelings of the 
young chimpanzee whin, 
escaping from his room, he 
found himself confronted 
with the fearsome array of 
bottles that adorn the ‘ ‘ pre¬ 
scription ” department. 


In the early days of the Zoo, sick monkeys and other 
small animals frequently became temporary members of 
the late Frank Buckland’s amazing household in London. 
The genial surgeon (the assistant curator at the Zoo) and 
his wife nursed many a strange sufferer back to health and 
happiness ; the adventures of Jenny, Pinch, Old Hagg, 
the Jaguar, and the Red River Hog, forming not the least 
delightful portion of the memoirs of one of England’s 
greatest and merriest naturalists. 

Although monkeys have such delicate chests, it is certain 
that the more they are judiciously exposed to the shifts 
and changes of our unstable climate, the more hardened 
do they become ; which is doubtless the chief cause of the 
comparative longevity of most organ monkeys and show 
chimpanzees. A very few monkeys—like the Indian 
langour for instance—are thoroughly at home amidst 
snow and frost. 

Different animals, different diseases. Kangaroos and 
their kind are peculiarly given to glandial troubles ; sheep 
and goats are martyrs to ” liver ” ; and the larger pachy¬ 
derms sometimes suffer 
agonies of toothache. No 
wonder ! What demons of 
pain may be aroused by the 
decayed roots of the ele¬ 
phant's mighty tusks were 
evinced when “Chunee,” a 
gigantic elephant who for 
years delighted patrons of 
Cross's menagerie in Exeter 
Change, suddenly went 
mad, and threatened by 
his violence to destroy the 
building. It took over one 
hundred musket bullets, 
fired by a detachment of 
infantry, to relieve the 
unfortunate creature of its 
agony. However, this was 
in 1826 —long before the 
advent of the high-velocity 
bullet. Gurnee's skeleton 
—the skull riddled with 
bullet holes—now graces 
the grim collection of the 
Royal College of Surgeons 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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with a pailful of hot whisky and onions, 
though in Siam this and various nervous 
complaints are usually attacked through the 
patient’s eyes, pills and peppercorns being 
vigorously rubbed into the corners with 
most beneficent results. 

Big cats often suffer terribly from over¬ 
grown nails—and the leonine nail-scissors, 
by the way, are not the least impressive of 
the instruments that grace the Zoo in¬ 
firmary. Lions and leopards are most 
usually roped, and the offending limb pulled 
through the bars. With bears, however, 
it is different. Their claws occasionally 
^ grow so long, through lack of material on 

5N ' which to wear them down—though abun- 

dance of timber is always provided in the 
permanent menageries—as to enter the pad ! 
In such a case the patient is marshalled 
into an all-iron cage the proportions of 
^ ^81 which will not permit of the bear’s turning 
round or standing on his hind legs. The 
cage is then tilted over, and the offending 
\**1*m( claw “ treated ” through the floor—which 

is really a wide-meshed grating. The pa- 
SK/ tient being discharged, himself undertakes 

Ijr to keep the wound clean until it is com- 

f pletely healed. 

' I /f\ “ Ulcerated jaw " is a leonine complaint 

/ I which demands a diet of minced meat and 

/ ] egg-and-milk—a never-failing remedy. In¬ 

deed the only completely incurable disease 
J to carnivora is an affection of the brain 

[11 '/ which causes the victim to inflict the most 

g terrible injuries upon itself, the wounds 

r almost invariably proving mortal. Such 

cases are not common, fortunately; and 
the average inmate of the Zoo sanatorium 
returns to his ordinary viands with longing 
memories of the dainty fare that fell to him 
N when on the sick list. 

Amongst the “ horsey" inmates of the 
Zoo we meet with quite another class of 
ailments. The legs and hoofs alone are 
liable to grease, lymphangitis, swelling, 
contraction, weak coronets, side-bone, ring¬ 
bone, sand-crack, foot fever, thrush, brittle-hoof, seedy 
toe—to mention but a few. Sore throat and rheuma¬ 
tism also come to vex the zebra and his kind m cold 
weather. Not many winters ago, a wild ass in one of 
our provincial Zoos had to undergo a course of mustard 
baths—a “ bath ” lasting about half an 
hour. The patient wore a thick coating 
of mustard ; and on its removal was well 
/ /[Oh wrapped in rugs and 

V'V blankets. Not an alto- 

rv.gether ideal experience 
kxPfci perhaps ; but—as the ass 


Convalescent, 
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himself would no doubt have 
been the first to admit—the 
result, at any rate, was 
" worth it.** 

“ Slings ” have more than 
once been brought into re¬ 
quisition in the case of large 
animals troubled with weak¬ 
ness in the legs. The African 
elephant at the London Zoo 
was at one time almost con¬ 
tinually suffering in this way 
—now happily forgotten by 
himself, and but a memory 
with his medical attendants. 

Many are the quaint in¬ 
mates that a zoological sana¬ 
torium can number in the 
course of a year's “ practice." 
A delicate squirrel with an 
almost morbid fondness for 
emulsion; a jackal wearing 
an *' anti-scratch " bandage ; 
a brocket undergoing treat¬ 
ment for rickets ; a secretary- 
bird with the gapes—these 
were but a few of many cases 


M* A. 



An Aching Molar. 


To conclude with a few 
words on an animal ailment 
which has recently come much 
before the writer's notice— 
as a sanitary inspector 
“ somewhere in France." It 
is safe to say that scarcely 
a creature in the Zoo, from 
the elephant down to the very 
cockroach that swarms in the 
boiler-houses, is free from 
the attentions of its own pecu¬ 
liar parasites. Even the scaly 
reptiles who offer little in the 
way of cover—for parasites are 
usually of a retiring disposition 
—are caused much suffering by 
ticks and lice. The vast family 
of lice is perhaps the most 
widely distributed. The horse, 
the dog, apes, antelopes, 
whales, birds of every kind, and 
even fish—all can show some 
member of this most interesting 
if somewhat revolting bianch 
of the animal kingdom, running 
sideways beneath their fur, 



An Attack of the "Gapes.” 


the writer recently met with. Gapes—an all too common 
ailment, as poultry keepers know—gives the sufferer an 
air of apologetically explaining —" Don't think me rude 
for yawning so, but I’ve a touch of—a-a-a-a-a-a-ah— 
the gapes.” A malady that makes the 
gaper “ dicky" in every sense of the 
word. 

Cool, calm, and silent, the reptile world 
would seem to be particularly happy in 
immunity from illness. Nevertheless 
the python, if endowed with speech, 
could unfold a very lengthy tale anent 
the general debility inseparable from 
changing his skin—an operation in which 
the keeper frequently assists with a 
coarse rag, afterwards reviving the 
patient with a dose of oil. Crocodiles 
frequently have to be operated upon for 
“ ulcer on the jaw," whilst even the 
inmates of the fish house sometimes 
require several weeks of the " run- 
ring water cure " for fish-fungus — 
a scourge that has cost more than 
one gold-fish breeder thousands of 
pounds. 


hiding coyly amongst their feathers, or clinging to their 
scales. Ointment and antiseptic 
baths are freely prescribed for 
these troubles. 



Oiling his " Innards.” 

In winter some lizards wake up beiore their time and have to be soothed with pure oil, warmed. 
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Editor of "Hockey"; Founder end Hon. Secretary of the London Club Cricket Conference, and Club Cricketers’ Charity Fund. 


PART I. 

ITS GREAT ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY. 


O BVIOUSLY, all sports have had an origin. Through 
the mists of time, sports which are now popular 
and national in their ramifications, have had a 
primitive beginning. The evolution of all sport and 
pastime, if slow, has been gradual and sure, until we have 
reached what may be termed, in these progressive days, a 
state of all-round perfection. The evolution ol hockey, from 
the crude to the modern, reads perhaps more like a romance 
than actual stern reality. Our ancestors, even in their 
wildest fancies, could hardly have conjured up in their 
minds the ultra-scientific game which hockey has become 
to-day. 

Whence, then, does the game derive its name ? That 
question has never been satisfactorily cleared up, and it is 
one of those things which can be subject to much conjecture 
and debate, but its origin has been lost in its great and un¬ 
doubted antiquity. A kind of stick game was played in 
ancient Egyptian days, and there is an old pottery vase still 
in existence in Copenhagen revealing on its side a picture 
of figures holding sticks, curiously like hockey implements. 
A sort of hockey must have been played through the ages. 
Various designations have been given to these stick games. 
In Scotland it is called shinty ; in Ireland it is hurley ; in 
Wales it is bandy. The French also had an old pastime 
called " hoquet, ” and it is commonly thought that hockey 
may probably derive its actual name from this word. But, 
again, there is considerable ambiguity on the point. 

The earliest records of hurley in Ireland date back to 
a.d. 148, when mention is made of " hurling balls made 
of brass.” A legend says that Alexander I. of Scotland, 
surnamed “The Fierce/’ who reigned from a.d. 1107 
to 1124. took great interest in shinty. It is generally 
accepted, however, that hockey's nativity is Ireland. In 
the “ Book of Games,” 1813, the game is referred to when ” a 
hooked stick and cork bung are used.” Strangely enough, 
the word ” hockey ” in remote times meant the objective 
which was struck," and later the stick was seemingly called 
“ hookey,” or hockey. But, as with other ancient matters, 
there is no actual certainty on this point. The meaning 
possibly varied in the different countries and villages where 
it was played, as local nick-names are fairly prevalent. 

As years rolled on, and we come to more recent times, 
hockey approximated more nearly to our modern game, 
when the number of players was limited. It was then 
played with a solid rubber ball from 2 to 2j ins. in diameter, 
and players ^vith hooked stick or ” hookey,” struck the 
objective from place to place. ” Sniggling ” was a term 
much used in the times of our forefathers. This was an 
illegal attempt to run the ball along in the manner com¬ 
monly called ” sniggling,” a sobriquet most boys will 
comprehend. This was the early inception of individual 


play where personal skill was employed ; the attempt at 
its suppression was never successful. 

Later, the game was played with sticks made of English 
oak or crab, when a large cork bung was the object of conten¬ 
tion. The opposite hedges or boundaries were the two 
goals. At about two-thirds distance from the striker's 
goal, the bung was laid down, and when all was ready the 
striker would call “ Play,” just as it is to-day the usual 
formality for the umpire to call '* Play ” when the first ball 
of the cricket match is about to be bowled. Then, with his 
utmost force, the striker would send forward the bung which 
was taken up by the rest of the sticks. In 1867, one °f 
the rules forbade the raising of the stick above the shoulder, 
but I fear that this was more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. Scrimmages were frequent, and 
combination was an unknowm quantity. 

Shinty in Scotland, and hurley in Ireland, were played 
by means of a hooked stick, believed to derive its name from 
the shape of the latter implement, sometimes called, as 
I have already explained, a ” hookey.” But in those days 
the sticks were of all shapes, and often in the form of the 
ordinary walking-stick with a crook at the end. The cricket- 
ball was regarded as very ill-adapted for this peculiar game, 
as the leather soon burst through the efforts of the hard 
hitting it received. A large bung, strongly tied and quilted 
over with string, was a prime favourite. Perhaps, best of 
all, a solid indiarubber one, it being the large part of a 
thick indiarubber bottle closed at the end, from which the 
neck had been cut. 

The Scottish form of game has always been known as 
shinty, and is still played in some parts of Scotland, though 
the modern game of hockey is far more popular. The 
goals were usually then called ” hails,” and the name 
probably was obtained through the continuous hacking of 
a player’s shins. 

In the 'fifties, the Blackheath Club possessed rules of 
its own, and these eventually formed the basis of the Union 
game. In 1875, a club called East Surrey challenged 
Blackheath, who duly accepted, subject to an agreement 
as to playing under the latter rules, to which East Surrey 
consented, and these rules, which happen to be preserved 
to this day, make very interesting reading. So, there¬ 
fore, it may be said that the East Surrey H.C. was the 
parent of the Association game, as Blackheath H.C. was 
of the Union game. A cricket-ball was always used, 
and no goal was allowed to count unless struck from a 
distance of more than fifteen yards from the nearest goal¬ 
post, while the stick could not be raised above the level of 
the shoulder. All these important points remain in the 
modern laws to-day. The Blackl eath H.C. was formed 
about 1840, and in 1862 a meeting was called in regard 
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> setting aside days specially for football. In 1864 the 
>ckey section broke apart ■from the football section, 
\d from that time the Blackheath Football Club became 
uite a separate entity, and exists as such even to-day. 

For some years a ball composed of a bung, a piece of 
>rk. or a piece of wood covered with string, and a little 
jger than the present cricket ball, was used by clubs 
iroughout the country. Even after the National Union 
as established, use was made of this kind of ball, as the 
idia-rubber article was not easy to procure. In those 
mes the ground was larger than now, it being 200 yards 
1 length and not less than 150 yards wide under the 
f.H.U. laws. In the 'fifties and 'sixties, the stick was 
ude largely of maple wood, the crook being produced by 
teaming. Subsequently oak came more into favour, as 
: was far more durable and stronger. These sticks had a 
at side and back to them, and a player could hit the ball 
rith any portion of the stick, such as is now practised 
►y Dutch hockey players. 

Each side consisted of about fifteen players, comprising 
goalkeeper, two b'xcks, two three-quarters, three halves, 
ad seven forwards. The halves were termed " flag-men," 
ad the centre was mainly chosen for his goal-scoring 
bilities. In older days, what is now known as a " bully " 
ras called a “ chop," or " chopping." Another old 
troke still practised in modern hockey is the " job," 
1 sort of push stroke and accomplished single-handed, 
[he game, of course, suffered many vicissitudes ; once 
acking was legal, then illegal; a player could stop the 
&I1 with his hands and legs, and another time with his 
»dy ( and later on this was also abolished by the weight 
>f experience. 

Hit-off was taken from the ground, and later from the 
land or ground. " Batting " the ball was permitted, and 


then subsequently rendered illegal. Dribbling at one 
period was looked upon as an offence ! Now it is regarded 
as one of the main features of a forward's play. Left- 
handed hitting was taboo, as also was rough play. Often 
the sticks were bound with wire, which would make our 
modern players shudder with fear. " Shinning " was the 
dire penalty for breaking the rules, or for being on the wrong 
side of play. I have some vivid recollections, and even 
marks and scars, as the result of the old-time " shinning," 
still visible on my shins. Rushes—single-handed—wild 
hitting and slogging, little cohesive movement and science, 
were the chief characteristics of hockey thirty or forty 
years ago. Now what a change we see to-day, thanks to 
continuous legislation by experienced players ! 

In 1887, the Hockey Union was formed at Clifton, 
Bristol, and was open to all clubs and schools in England, 
but was dissolved in 1895 as the Association game grew 
more popular,and most clubs joined the Hockey Association, 
which was formed in 1886. Some of the more famous 
hockey clubs of the past may be cited as East Surrey, 
Blackheath, Bristol, Molesey (unbeaten for seven years), 
Teddington, Wimbledon, Surbiton, Mitcham, Streatham, 
&c. The laws of play underwent radical reform and im¬ 
provement after the Hockey Association took up the govern¬ 
ment, and these are now most voluminous, compared with 
the few comprehensive laws which were first framed in 1886. 

Thus has the evolution of hockey passed through gene¬ 
ration after generation, it having been slowly refined 
and polished, all dangerous play eliminated, until it has 
become practically a science, with individual and collec¬ 
tive skill strongly developed, and with the present laws as 
humanly perfect as can be expected. In Part II I shall 
deal with school hockey, hints on playing and captaincy, 
based upon a long and varied experience with hockey. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Right Stuff. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


T HERE are boys who are splendidly dowered, 
Who finish their lessons with ease, 

They just cast their eyes down the pages, 
Then answer as quick as you please. 

But the boy who by nature's a dullard, 



CHANGE OF COUNTENANCE. 

On his wheel with a joyous expression he’d skim. 
This dark-colourcd son of the South ; 

But when his bike stubbed on the Nile’s sandy brim, 
He looked tut fully down in the mouth ! 


And yet tackles a task that looks grim, 

Who tries, ever tries, 

And at last wins the prize, 

Why, I take off my hat to him ! 

There are boys who by nature are swimmers, 

To water they take like a duck, 

They run up the plank, take a header, 

And yet you can't say it is pluck. 

They were born to it; but, for the youngster, 

Who just bit by bit learns to swum, 

And with no ounce of strength 
Goes at last quite a length, 

Why, I take off my hat to him ! 

There are some who are bom to play cricket, 

They take to the game quite with ease. 

Like Caesar they come, see, and conquer 1 
They mouivt up their twos and their threes. 

But the boy who is laughed at as awkward, 

Who turns pale when they call out, " Now, Jim 1 " 
Yet goes on one by one, 

Takes each chance of a run, 

Why, I take off my hat to him 1 

There are fellows for whom life’s made easy, 

They have always a friend when they need, 

They are never hard up for a shilling ; 

Life’s a pathway of roses indeed 1 

But the boys, and they’re many in story, 

Who build up a real noble fame, 

On the sands of Old Time 
Leave their footprints sublime, 

Why, I take off my hat to them 1 
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The 

Exploits of Lieutenant Walter James. 


By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 


I. THE PEARL POACHERS. 


Author of "Out for Gold," ‘‘The ‘Burton’ Stories," 
" The Stolen Prizes," etc, • 


M ORESBY, the chief town in the Territory of 
Papua, as British New Guinea had been 
renamed some two years before when 
it was handed over to the administra¬ 
tion of Australia, lay shimmering beneath a blazing 
sun. 

Upon the coral reef the heavy rollers fell with 
unceasing thunder, sending showers of scintillating 
jewel drops into the placid lagoon. 

One or two craft were at anchor—small island 
schooners for the most part; while lying off one of 
the three wooden piers was the Government yacht, “ Merrie 
England,” one-time sailing-vessel, now converted to steam. 

The town itself consisted of some two dozen iron and 
wood bungalows, one of which called itself an hotel, while 
another, slightly larger than the rest, was the official 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

In a cool, shady room opening upon the veranda, which 
ran out upon piles for the express purpose of making 
things difficult for the centipedes, scorpions, and other un¬ 
desirable insects should they wish to become too familiar, 
sat His Excellency himself. 

He looked up as a shadow darkened the doorway, and 
acknowledged the salute of his visitor, and then indicated a 
chair opposite him ; and the young man, clad in immaculate 
ducks, dropped into it. 

He was a splendid specimen of the kind of man Britain 
uses to maintain her prestige upon the outskirts of civilisa¬ 
tion. He stood well over six feet in his socks and was 
broad in proportion. His -face bore the stamp of one 
accustomed to authority, and yet there was something in 
the expression of the bright, clean visage that indicated to 
the onlooker that in some things he was a boy at heart still. 

Indeed, Walter James was only twenty years of age, 
and he waited now expectantly for the orders of his chief. 

The Lieutenant-Governor glanced through a sheaf of 
papers. 

“ James,” he said, ” let me see, you have been acting 
as Assistant Resident. Magistrate in the Western Division 
for the last eighteen months.” 

James nodded. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said quietly. 

" And during that time I have received most satis¬ 
factory reports as to your work. You have displayed 
those qualities of tact and resource which are so essential 
in such a position, and I say freely that I am very pleased 
indeed with what you have done. It is not often that I 
say things of this nature, but you are one of the youngest 
of the officials out here, and it is because I am going to 
entrust a still more difficult task to you that I say this 
much. Keep on as you have begun, and you will earn the 
gratitude of the Empire you serve. 


” Now to business. I want some one to act as supervisor 
of coast patrols, and I propose to offer you the post. The 
work will be arduous and will call for all your tact and 
judgment, since you will be called upon to visit all the 
outlying islands and give what assistance you can to the 
resident magistrates and their subordinates.” 

A gleam of pleasure lit up James’s eyes, and he leaned 
forward. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he said quietly ; “ I will do my best.” 

A No one can do more. Now, you will have charge of a 
Government launch, and your crew will consist of a man 
named Mclnton as engineer, with Delany, an ex-Navy 
man, who will be second in command—a sort of bo’sun, 
There are two others, Simes and Clark, who will help, 
together with half a dozen native constables. It’s a smalJ 
force, but it’s all I can spare. The white men will stiffen 
the police, and of course if you get into a tight comer, 
they will help in the fighting; but I want you to avoid 
that whenever possible; but, remember, if all argumeni 
fails, then you will use force. Upon no occasion will yon 
give way. Here are your papers. You will find your boal 
at the West pier.” 

James took the papers, and with a smart salute steppec 
out upon the veranda, where he sat down and opened them 
As he read his eyes brightened with pleasure, for he fount 
himself officially appointed as Lieutenant James, Wardet 
of the Islands. 

As he left them, the Lieutenant-Governor looked at hi 
secretary, Sir George Gainsby. 

“He’ll do,” he said briefly; “we’ve not got anothe 
man here who would handle things as he will.” 

“ But he’s rather young, isn’t he ? ” 

“He is in years; but—weH, you know the work he’ 
been doing under Swayne. I do not think a man of twic 
his years could have handled some of them as well.” 

Sir George gathered up some papers from his desk am 
went out. 

“You know what you’re in for ? ” he said cheerfully 
as James rose. 

“ I think so, sir.” 

The secretary laughed grimly. 
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" Pearl poachers, slave raiders, opium smugglers] 
pirates, and the rest. You've got plenty to think about, 
young man.'* 

James nodded. 

" It seems a pretty stiff proposition," he said whimsically ; 
"but it will be a great chance for me." 

Sir George Gainsby nodded, noting with great pleasure 
that the young fellow had said nothing to show he lacked 
confidence; but, then, Walter James knew his capabilities, 
and knew too that there was only one meaning to the 
word ** duty,” and from the moment he had received his 
appointment he had made up his mind that the new- 
duties entrusted to him should be carried out to the letter. 

With a smile he passed out on to the grass-grown road, 
and stepped briskly down to where an ugly, squat launch 
by snugly in the shadow of the pier. Upon her stern 
her name, "The Beetle," stood out in letters of gold, and 
with a keen glance James noticed that the name scarcely 
belied her. 

Her other qualities—her almost uncanny method of nosing 
her way through shoals, the boisterous, choppy seas, and 
the treacherous, greedy currents of the island world—he 
found out later, and what is more, learnt to love, as only 
the men whose lives depend upon the seaworthiness of their 
boats can appreciate. 

He found Mclnton and Delany aboard as he stepped 
down, and soon made himself known. The two men 
were agreeably impressed by 
his air o' friendly comrade- 
ship; for there was nothing 
stiff and formal about Walter W 
James at ordinary times, and I: 
yet. when occasion demanded, 

Le could be dignified enough. 

As it happened, his first 
appearance impressed his 
subordinates so much that 
afterwards, when they were 
alone, they made a solemn 
compact that they’d see " the 
old man " through, as they 
expressed it; and when, a 
few hours later, James took 
the launch out for a trial run, 
everything was spick and 
span; and as they ran down 
the lagoon past the two 
Plages of Hanuabada and 
EJvara, set out over the 
water upon countless piles, 
he put her through her paces, !• ' 
and, swinging round, raced 
back the two miles or so to 


and tell him, kindly but firmly, that we’d rather have his 
room than his company ; and you might hint that unless 
he elects to go peaceably there are one or two rumours 
that will be looked into, and—well, just see that he clears." 

That was all, and James stepped out to the launch, and 
within half an hour they were under steam and away. 

Samarai, the only other town of importance beside 
Moresby, lies upon a small island just off the mainland 
of the south-eastern corner of Papua. It is an ideal 
situation, lying there amidst a number of coral islets, 
palm-crowned and with gleaming white beaches, while the 
densely wooded hills of the mainland form a splendid back¬ 
ground ; and James, who had seen it only once before, 
could not help admiring the riot of colour the town pre¬ 
sented with its scarlet hibiscus, crimson and orange¬ 
leaved crotons, its abundance of roses, and the thousand 
and one varieties of bright-hued shrubs and bushes, and 
the weird-looking pandanus or screw-pine. 

Wilson, the proprietor of the hotel, greeted him effusively, 
and in answer to his question pointed out a big, burly, 
black-bearded giant of a man sitting at one of the tables, 
a big glass of ice-cooled refreshment at his elbow. 

" That’s Billy Bax, sir," he said, looking quizzically at 
the new-comer. 

James walked over to the table. 

" Captain Bax ? " he asked pleasantly, and the trader 
nodded. 


f | MTREE days later 
I James received his 

1 first orders. The 

Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor sent for him early in the 
rooming. 

" Here you are, James," 
he said ; " I’ve just received 
a message from Samarai. 
There’s a Captain Bax stay¬ 
ing at Wilson’s hotel, and I 
want you to warn him off. 
He’s quite an undesirable, 
been banging round the 
islands tor some time past, 
and from all accounts he’s 
somewhat of a hard case. 

Just get down to him 


“The figure 
swayed and 
reeled back- 


swung himself aboard.” {See 
page 20.) 
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“That’s me,” he said ungrammatically; “and who 
might you be ? ” 

“ I’d like a few words in private.” 

“ Right-oh; I guess we can go in here,” answered Bax, 
and led the way into a small sitting-room. 

“ Now,” he repeated, “ who might you be ? ” 

“ I'm James, Lieutenant James, Warden of the Islands.” 

Bax looked the other up and down insolently. 

“ That's interestin’—very,” he drawled ; “ but say, young 
feller, where’s nurse ? ” 

James flushed and his mouth set grimly. 

“ I’ve got a message from the Governor,” he said tersely, 
“ and it’s just this. You'll clear out of here and leave 
the islands, otherwise there are certain rumours which 
will be investigated, and you’ll probably find yourself 
in trouble.” 

Bax burst into a roar of laughter. Suddenly he stopped 
and scowled evilly at the Warden, 

“ Go to blazes ! ” he roared. “ Who do you think you’re 
talking to ? Jumping snakes ! but for two pins I'd eat 
you ! ” 

James turned slowly and pointed through the window. 

“ That's your boat, I think,” he said quietly. “ If you’re 
not aboard in an hour I shall call my police and take you 
forcibly. I’m not joking,” he added. 

Captain Bax looked him straight in the eyes for a full 
half minute, and James met the gaze unflinchingly ; and 
then with a shrug of his shoulders the big man turned 
on his heel and sauntered out. 

For the best part of an hour James sat upon the veranda 
reading, apparently unconscious of the audible remarks 
that Captain Bax was making. 

As the time approached he looked at his watch and 
signalled to the corporal of native police, who was squatting 
beneath the shade of a palm about a hundred yards away. 
The fellow rose and disappeared, to return shortly after 
at the head of a file of some half-dozen men, and 
they approached the hotel, to halt, standing stiffly to 
attention. 

James rose and walked over to the table. 

“Captain Bax,” he said quietly, “you have five 
minutes.” 

The captain looked up angrily, and then, with a wink 
of bravado, he rose and lurched somewhat unsteadily 
towards the beach. 

A quarter of an hour later his schooner, “ The Squid,” 
was standing out into China Strait, towards the deep 
bluer blur of Fergusson Island forty miles away. 

For three weeks James was busy cruising among the 
islands, and then, having his programme of patrols worked 
out, he ran north lor the D'Entrecasteaux, where the 
natives, a wild, rough, treacherous lot of cannibals, had 
b_en giving trouble. 

He was trying to make Normanby by the time darkness 
set in, and having been delayed, was putting “ The Beetle ” 
along at her top speed. Even so the short twilight, hardly 
worthy of the name, passed, and night came down, the 
deep purple-blue of the sky bespangled with stars. 

Then the wind freshened and the sky became overcast, 
so that they were rushing ahead through intense darkness. 
Suddenly, away on the port bow, a brilliant light sprang 
up, and faintly down wind there came the sound of rifle 
si lots. 

Altering his course, James ran on, and presently could 
make out through his night glasses that something was 
very much the matter with a small island schooner, for 
flames were leaping up from her hold with increasing 
power. 

As they drew near, it seemed as if she was deserted, and 
irom beyond her there came the muffled beat of a petrol 
engine that grew fainter as they listened, and James swung 
round to get a clear view beyond the stricken schooner, 
it was too dark, however; and then, as the lieutenant 
rose in the stern of the launch and hailed the schooner, 
a figure dragged itself up and clung to the low bulwarks. 

Dcitly James swung alongside to windward where the 
heat was considerably moderated, and called up. 


Even as he did so the figure swayed and reeled back¬ 
wards, and with a spring James swung himself aboard. 

Delany followed, carrying a rope, to find the lieutenant 
bending over an unconscious form. 

The man was badly wounded, the blood pouring from a 
deep incision upon his forehead, while his ducks were 
stained crimson where it was obvious a knife had been 
driven forcibly between his ribs. 

Carefully they lowered him, for the heat was getting 
almost overpowering, and “ The Beetle ” backed away, 
with James trying hard to staunch the flow of blood. 

With a sigh the wounded man opened his eyes and looked 
round unsteadily. 

“ What happened ? ” asked James. 

“ Pearls from Trobriands—plenty—cleaned out—Billy 
Bax—Cone Hill Island.” 

James's jaw set grimly. 

“ Who are you ? ” he asked quietly. ’ 

“ Lascelles—I’m going.” 

James hastily scribbled down his statement, scrappy 
as it was, and passed the book across to Delany, who wrote 
his name somewhat unsteadily, and, leaving the schooner, 
they ran for land. 

Before they reached it Lascelles was dead, and then 
they carried his body ashore and left it with a trader, from 
whom James learned that Cone Island was a small coral 
formation lying to the north of Welle Island that lies to 
the south-east of Fergusson. 

When James returned to the launch Delany looked up. 

“ Ye’re after Bax, sorr ? ” he asked, and James 
nodded. 

“ Then be careful, sorr; he’s the biggest blackguard 
south of the Line.” 

“ I’ve 7 met him,” answered James. “ Get 'everything 
in order; we’ll find his place to-morrow.” 


III. 

HE next morning, however, found them delayed, 
Mclnton discovering a dangerously cracked pipe 
that took some hours to repair, and even then the 
affair was only temporary, and Mclnton, who had 
been told of the impending search for Bax, shook his head 
irritably. 

“ Man,” he grumbled, “ who’d a thocht she’d go back 
on me. It’s the limit I'm thinking, for you’ll never whack 
her up more’n seven knots.” 

“ That can't be helped, Mr. Mclnton,” said James; “ and 
we'll get away as soon as ever we can. If we give Bax 
too much start he’U perhaps make a run for it. There’s 
only one thing in our favour—I don’t think he’s aware 
that we're in pursuit.” 

They ran on up the coast and swung round into the 
narrow channel between the island and Fergusson, and 
there ahead they could make out Welle Island. 

The island called “ Cone Hill ” by the unfortunate 
Lascelles was not marked on the chart, and as there were 
several islets dotted about the seascape, their search re¬ 
quired a close scrutiny of each one, so that it was getting 
very late in the day when at last they saw, standing away 
on the right, a tiny islet surrounded by a coral reef, and 
in the centre there rose a green clad hill that stood out 
against the sky, an almost regular cone. 

“ There she is, sorr,” said Delany quietly ; “ ye’ll be 
wanting the gun ? ” 

James nodded, and the bo'sun went forward to where 
upon the steel deck in the bows a little three-pounder 
swivel gun was snugly housed beneath her tarpaulins. 

No sign of a habitation could be seen on the island, and 
James ran cautiously along the coral reef until a patch 
of smooth water proclaimed a gap, and he swung round 
and entered the lagoon. 

Not more than a quarter of a mile away the coral beach, 
fringed with coconut palms, magnolias, and pandanus, 
formed an inviting landing-place, while away to the left 
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an outstanding bluff shut off all view of the shore beyond, 
: aad was crowned with trees sufficiently high to hide the 
vasts <rf " The Squid " if Captain Bax had run for home. 

Once through the reef, James had stopped the engines, 
and, with a small sail run up to catch the faint breeze, he 
crept slowly inshore and then dropped into the little boat, 
and Simes pulled to land under cover of the bluff. 

Very carefully he climbed the ridge before him, and, 
peering through the undergrowth, saw stretched out along 
the beach a series of low, rambling buildings that in places 
overhang the lagoon and were connected with light piat- 
iorms of bamboo. 

Behind was a substantial bungalow, and beyond that 
again rose the roof of a building which had .somewhat the 
appearance of a Chinese temple. Of the schooner he 
expected to find there was not a sign, a<nd James hesi¬ 
tated as to his next move. 

Xo one was about the place, which was typical of 
the drying sheds of a b£che-de-mer or trepang fisher, 
and James withdrew to the launch, where he gave 
final instructions and once more landed and walked 
towards the building. 

As he topped the bluff, 
however, he failed to see 
the figure of a coolie, clad 
in blue cotton blouse and 
trousers, who darted noise¬ 
lessly towards the house, 
his movements concealed 

by a clump of crotons. g| T" 

Arriving at the bungalow, 

James knocked, and the 

door was opened by a i 

diminutive Chinaman. 

41 What yo’ want ? " he 

Is Captain Bax here ? " JO 

" No savvy. J 

This place belong 
Wah Lung.'* 

“ Then I'll see 
him," snapped 
James, and with 
a grunt the Celes- 
tiaJ led 

Through several ■ 

passages they 
passed, and then 
the guide opened 
a door. Imme¬ 
diately James's 
nostrils were as¬ 
sailed with the 
rancid reek of 
joss-sticks, and 
through the gloom 
he could see the 
figure of a joss 
squatting on a 
pedestal upon a 
slightly raised 
platform, while 
kneeling before it, clad in flowing robes, was a huge 
Chinaman. 

Even then J ames had a feeling of surprise that the man had 
discarded his queue, or pigtail, although he knew that many 
of the Chinese in Australia had done the same for years. 

Slowly the Chinaman got up. 

44 Solly/’ he said quietly, “ me kow-tow joss 
yo’ want ? ” 

" You are Wah Lung ? " 

44 Yes, me Wah Lung; what yo’ want ? " repeated the 
Chinaman patiently. 

Captain Bax lives here, I believe ? " 

The Chinaman stood looking at him stolidly. 

44 Yo 4 makee one big mistake. Billy Bax I Me no 
know him." 


" But I was told-" began James, when the deep voice 

of the man in question interrupted him from the open 
doorway behind. 

“ It's all right, Wah, old man, the little boy wants me. 
What’s the idea now, Mr. Warden ? " and Bax chuckled 
softly. 

James faced round in a flash. 

“ I want you for the murder of Lascelles and the firing 
of his schooner 4 The Sea Queen ’; also with stealing a 
quantity of pearls, value unknown." 

44 And your 
proof ? " 

44 The words of 
Lascelles himself 
just before he died." 

Bax smiled. 

44 It’s too thin, 
Warden. Any¬ 
body’ll tell you 
that Lascelles hated 
me like poison. 
Besides I was here 
all day, as that 
yellow heathen op¬ 
posite is prepared 
^ to swear. Sorry 

and all that, you 
f it w know, Warden, but 

really, if you don’t 

SW W I ■ mind, I’d rather 

I v : y° u quit." 

James's shoul¬ 
ders went back 
^. with a 

/ 44 You’ll come 

\ Samarai," he said 

Jy ^mj tersely. 44 1 advise 

jjff you not to resist. 

y ‘ W I’ve got a launch 

\ "" .JWjoutside with a 
; ’ I I three-pounder 

place, and if I fire 
1 k f—' a shot she’ll shell 

you.". 

Captain Bax took 
a step forward, 
j fumbling with a 

cigar, and then 
suddenly his face 
Wm, became convulsed, 

I his left hand went 

to his throat and 
he tore at the low 
collar, and then 
with a sudden lurch 

^ fell to the floor. 

With a cry both 
James and Wah 
Lung sprang for¬ 
ward, and James 
tried to lift the 

fallen man. As he did so his wrist came in contact with 
the cigar, and a burning pain caused him to draw it 
rapidly away. 

Then Bax seemed to relax his muscles and lie inert. 

44 He be all li’ now," lisped Wah Lung. 44 He be in 
bed one day, two day. Yo' can’t take him now, too bad." 

James would have offered to assist him, but the Chinaman 
clapped his hands, and two coolies came running in and 
carried the unconscious man to a room near by. 

As he watched, James felt a deadly drowsiness stealing 
over him and, turning, made blindly for the open. 

As he did so Bax opened his eyes and winked at the 
Chinaman. 

44 He’s some kid, isn’t he ? " he said. 44 It’s a crime 
sending him out alone. But he's been slick, Wah. I'll 


M His wrist came in con¬ 
tact with the cigar, and a 
burning pain caused him to 

draw it rapidly away." 


What 
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have to cut and run. The stuff I soaked into him will 
keep him quiet for a few hours." and he got off the bed 
and, unscrewing the cigar, disclosed a cleverly contrived 
hypodermic syringe. 

Meanwhile James had staggered to the beach, where 
the launch, in obedience to orders, was awaiting him. and 
Delany sprang out and caught him as he lurched forward. 

" Opium," he grunted. " Here, Sin, coffee," and a 
little, wall-eyed Chinaman, who acted as cook on board 
“ The Beetle," hurriedly obeyed. 

** Make him walk, Mac," panted Delany, and seizing 
the boy they walked him up and down upon the strip 
of beach even as darkness fell. 

James felt an unconquerable desire for sleep stealing 
over him, and then Ah Sin brought him a cup of steaming 
coffee and he managed to swallow it. 

" Bax," he said slowly and heavily, " up there, ill— 
get him." 

Delany whistled. 

" Mac," he said, " keep him moving, you and the Chink. 
I'll take the boys along and we’ll collar Bax before he 
can move," and he hastily led the half dozen native police, 
half Chinamen, half kanaka, to the bungalow. 

If he expected a fight he was disappointed, for the door 
was open and there, in the first room he entered, was the 
figure of Billy Bax, fully dressed, lying upon a camp bed, 
breathing heavily, a bottle of whisky by his side. 

Delany tried to awake him, but to no purpose, and then 
the police carried him, bed and all, to ‘the launch. 

When they arrived there they found that Simes and 
Mclnton had put James to bed after giving him a strong 
emetic, and they thought he would do. 

" Ye’ve got him, then ? " asked Mclnton as the police 
carried the unconscious Bax aboard. 

“ Yes, dead drunk. Nary a kick in him." 

“ Ah thocht maybe he’d beaten ye, fer a schooner slipped 
round from beyond this minute, and she's * The Squid * 
or Ah’m no Scotsman." 

" His precious crew got scared and bolted, I expect," 
answered Delany. " But, say, the Warden will be plazed 


wid this. We’d best get out though, fer them heather 
yonder might play tricks." 

As soon as day broke, James awoke and felt the motio 
of the launch, but, before he could call, Delany appearec 

" Ut’s all right, sorr," he said, " we’ve collared Baj 
Niver a bit of foight did he put up. We found him dea 
drunk and collared him, bed and all." 

“ Where is he ? " 

“ We made him a shakedown for'ard." 

" I'll come and see him," said James, and dressed hastily 

A few steps led down to the small cabin beneath th 
deck where the crew slept, and suddenly Delany gave 
gasp, for there, sitting on the narrow bunk, was the figui 
of a bulky Chinaman. 

“ What the-? " began the Irishman, and James turne 

to him sharply. 

" This isn’t Bax," he said tersely. 

“ Faith, and ut’s not, sorr, -but Oi can’t onderstand ul 
I nabbed Billy Bax last night, scar on his face and all. 

" But this is Wah Lung," snapped James. 

The Chinaman nodded. 

" Yo' lite, Walden, yo’ lite," he lisped. “ Me Wa 
Lung, me all lite evely time. Cap’n Bax, *e bad mat 
'E makee me change clo’es, he paintee my face all sam 
glease paint. Me go back Cone Hill ? " 

James felt the trick that had been played upon him keenl} 

" No," he said savagely, " you’ll come to Samarai; an 
as for Bax—well, he'll come too, sooner or later," and h 
went up on deck. 

Delany looked most uncomfortable 

"I’m sorry, sorr ; ye see, ut was dark, and I thought we’ 
got a soft job on." 

" I might have guessed," said James softly, " as soo 
as I realised he’d injected morphia. Of course this fellow 1 
in league with him." 

" But, sure now, ye’ll go after Bax, sorr ? " said Delan 
eagerly. 

James nodded slowly. 

" I will that," he said crisply, ** and next time I'l 
get him I " 


[The next story in this series will be entitled “The Blackbirders."] 


Do You know these Rank-Badges ? 



A T a time like the present, when the King’s uniform is to 
be seen everywhere, those who have an eye for detail 
are often curious as to the origin of the design of the 
stars worn as rank-badges by those men who are 
fortunate enough to hold the King’s Commission. 

The first star is a representation of the Star w r hich is the In- 


inscription in the circlet, " Tria juncta in uno," refer to th 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

When the rank-badge is worn in metal—coloured.enamel, gill 
bronze, or black—it appears on the shoulder-straps of jackel 
or coats, while a khaki worsted adaptation is sewn on th 
cuffs of the service dress tunic. 

The design is the same for all branches of the Imperii 
Army, wdth the exception of the Household Cavalry, whos 
stars rep esent the Star of the Order of the Garter. 

There is not any definite rule as to the method of wearin 
the rank-badges. The Brigade of Guards and the Househol 
Cavalry have them on the shoulder-straps ; generally speal 
ing, they are worn on the shoulders in action, and on th 
cuffs when resting or at home. 


The Worsted Rank Star. 


Star worn by Househol 
Cavalry. 


signa of a Military Knight Grand Cross of the " Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath.” This Order is primarily a Military one, 
though divided into two classes—Military and Civil. The 
stars of the former are distinguished by the embodiment of a 
Maltese Cross and a wreath of laurel-leaves in the design, with 
the motto of the Prince of Wales, " Ich dien,” in a scroll under¬ 
neath. The three crowns in the centre, together with the 


The Star of a G.C.B. 
(Military division.) 


The Metal Rank Star. 
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Deep-Sea Sounding. 

Heaving the. Lead in its Most Modern Form. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


M EASURING the depth of the water, or sounding, as 
it is called, is one of the most important operations 
in navigation. Where the water is shallow this 
is easily performed by letting down a weight or 
lead attached to a cord, which is marked off into fathoms by 
pieces of twine, leather and rag. The bottom of the weight 
usually presents a hollow, which is filled with tallow so that 
a sample of the material that forms the bed may be brought 
up adhering to the weight, thus supplying not only an 
indication as to the nature of the bed but also proof that 
it has really been touched. Such was the old plan for 


taking all sea soundings, and it proved to be so tedious 
and troublesome that its performance was often shirked. 
The ship ran on. trusting to chance, too frequently with 
the result that she was lost through “ neglect of the lead." 
Nowadays sounding machines are employed for depths 
over twenty fathoms, and for deep-sea soundings they are 
practically indispensable. 

The sounding-machine invented by the late Lord Kelvin 
(Sir William Thomson) introduces the use of fine steel wire 
instead of cord, an innovation that has entirely superseded 
hemp gear. With this machine it is easier to obtain accurate 
soundings than it is to heave the ordinary hand lead; very 
little resistance is offered to the sinker going to the bottom, 
and two men can readily take a trustworthy sounding 
every ten minutes or quarter of an hour. Made by 
the firm of Messrs. Kelvin, Bottomley & Baird, Ltd., of 
Glasgow, these sounding-machines are supplied to the 
Admiralty, and to most of the important steamship com¬ 
panies in all parts of the world. By such means the depth 
is instantly obtained the moment the lead touches bottom, 
and rapid soundings are recorded irre¬ 
spective of the speed of the ship. 

Briefly described. Lord Kelvin's 
sounding-machine may be said to 
consist of a metal frame carrying a 
wire coiled upon a drum. When a 
cast is made, the drum revolves free 
oi its axle, and down goes the 24-lb. 
sinker attached to 300 fathoms of wire. 

As soon as the sinker reaches bottom, 
the brake is applied, which clamps the 
drum to its axle; then the wire is 
wound in. For different kinds of ships 
there are various patterns of the 
machine; but in all of them there 
are a dial and indicator which show the 
amount of wire run out. Some of 
tK^m are motor-driven, and in these 
the dial is illuminated for night use 
an electric lamp fitted to the top 
the machine. It is so arranged 
that the dial rotates, and only the 
figures adjacent to the pointer on the 
lamp-case are illuminated. 

In sounding at a depth of beyond 
3,000 fathoms, great caution is neces¬ 
sary and reeling in must be done 
very deliberately. Near the island of 


Guam a sounding of 5,269 fathoms was obtained by the 
United States cable-surveying ship " Nero," and to take a 
sounding at such a depth is an operation that occupies 
perhaps five or six hours. The wire weighs 7j lb. for 
each 500 fathoms of its length, in addition to the weight 
of the sinker. 

For use at great depths, detaching-rods may be employed. 
A detaching-rod is a contrivance attached to the sinker, 
by means of which when the bottom is reached a catch 
automatically releases itself, freeing the wire and allowing 
it to be quickly drawn up. The sinker is left behind at the 

bottom of the sea—a 
souvenir of the sounding 
for the fishes. 

In order to ascertain 
the temperature of the 
water, a thermometer 
may be attached to the 
sounding - line a short 
distance above the sinker or lead. To more thoroughly 
test the temperature, registering thermometers are secured 
to the wire at intervals of 100 fathoms down to a depth 
of 1,000 fathoms. These thermometers are attached to the 
wire by metal clips that are provided at the back of their 
cases. To avoid possible heavy loss not more than four 
thermometers are put upon the wire at one time. Despite 
all precautions, accidents will happen, and the breaking 
of the wire means good-bye to the thermometers, though 
perhaps without actually saying it. 

Here is another important particular as to work with 
the Kelvin sounding-machine. It will be understood that, 
unless the ship is stopped, the actual depth is less than the 
length of wire run out; because the ship is all the time 
travelling onwards with the wire. For that reason a depth- 
recorder (as shown in the illustration) descends with the 
sinker and does the service of giving the actual depth. 

As the sinker descends, the increased pressure forces 
the piston A up into the tube, while the spiral spring pulls 
the piston back. The amount that the piston is forced up 
against the action of the spiral spring 
depends on the depth. To record the 
depth, the marker B is used. As the 
recorder goes down, the marker is 
pushed along the piston. When the 
recorder is brought up to the surface 
of the water, the piston comes back 
to its original position, but the marker 
remains at the place on the scale to 
which it was pushed, and shows the 
depth to which the recorder has been. 
The depth is read off by the marker. 

At some time or other you may 
possibly have inspected a chart and 
noticed the markings that are placed 
upon it. As already explained, the 
sinker that plumbs the depth of ocean 
also brings up a sample of the material 
forming the sea-bed. At places on 
the chart where soundings have 
been taken you may read, for example, 

m. 2 sh^s means mud, shells and 

sand, at a depth of 2,000 fathoms. 
Again, o^t. hidicates ooze and stones 

at 2,050 fathoms, and m s’sh°sc s h° ws 



A B 


The Depth Recorder. 



Lord Kelvin's Sounding-machine. 
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DEEP-SEA SOUNDING 



is of cast iron filled with lead, and its rate of descent 
is 2J fathoms per second. Two men, under the super¬ 
intendence of an officer, carry out the work of taking a 
cast, these men being known as brakesman and leadsman. 
The wire is kept clear of the ship’s side by a spar, which 
should be from thirty to forty feet long, according to the 
size of the ship. In a long ship a long spar is desirable, in 
order to keep the sounding wire clear of the propellers 
during moderate alterations of the ship’s course. 

Sounding is done frequently and methodically. A single 
cast, or indeed several casts, taken at random, are of 

comparatively little value ; 
but if the lead is used systema¬ 
tically and often, it is a sure 
guide for showing the course 
of a ship; Careful navigators 
make it a rule that the sound¬ 
ing-machine shall be kept 
going when out of sight of 
land and in less than ioo 
fathoms. The advantage of 
commencing to sound in clear 
weather is that a start is 
made from a known position, 
from which a line of sound¬ 
ings can be carried on. 
Painted naval grey, the 
sounding-machine above no¬ 
ticed is intended to be fixed 
on or under the ship's bridge. 
When the machine is in con¬ 
tinuous use for rapid sound¬ 
ings near shore, or in thick 
weather, a third man is told 
off to relieve the other two. 


that at 2,200 fathoms the sea-floor was of mud, 
sand, shells and scoriae. At a few places on the chart 


you may find a sounding thus recorded :— 


in that 


way telling the story that at 3,300 fathoms no bottom 
was reached. The sea is there deeper still. 

With the Kelvin sounding-machine a 7-strand special 
galvanised steel wire is used, No. 23 £ English Imperial 
legal standard gauge, each strand having a diameter of 
0 023 inch, and the whole a circumference of 0 2 16 inch. 
The breaking strain of the 7-stranc} wire is 700 lb., the sinker 


The Sounding-machine in use. 


A Song of Empire. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


* 

NOW ye the Empire of England, splendid and death¬ 
less and wide ? 

Know ye the things that it stands for ? Know ye 
what things are its pride ? 

Wherever are commerce and conquest, and bugles of Liberty 
beat, 

. England and all that she stands for are the things that all 
tongues repeat. 

Valour and Honour and Justice, the brood of the lion upgrown 
Have 'stablished ’neath alien heavens for the pride of the 
ocean tliitohe ! 

Over tangle of Indian jungle, and shining Canadian snow’s, 
Over kopje and veld, over freedom and peace, the ensign of 
England blows. 

Empires based upon conquest and power have passed away, 
England’s is based upon Freedom and she shall stand fast 
for aye, 

If but her faith keeps stainless, if but her aims keep pure, 
Thus and thus only the Empire of England shall ever endure. 

Who are the builders of Empire ? Whose are the hands that 
uphold 

All that has made her honoured wherever her fame has rolled ? 
We are the builders of Empire, each in his own degree; 
Lads, in our hands is its making ! What shall our Empire be ? 

Never a heart that is turning Godwards and seeking light; 
Never a hand that is giving its strength for the cause of Right; 
Never a life that is labouring to make men strong and free, 
But has aided in shaping an Empire that nations shall glory to see. 

Take up your arms, then, and forward for the pride of the 
ocean throne, 

Over the flats of the waters the chain of our Empire’s thrown ; 


Yours to make stronger the links of it, yours to make loftier still 
The aim and the purpose of England ! Arm, then, and work 
with a will 1 



A TELEPHONE PROBLEM. 

The above plan shows a number of military positions, “some¬ 
where in France.” The British General gave orders for the 
positions marked A, B, C, D, E to be connected by telephone, 
with strict instructions to give each position direct connection 
with the other four ; no wire to cross any other, and each position 
to have four telephones, which are indicated by four small 
black squares. Can you show how the General’s instructions 
were carried out ? 

The solution to the above problem will be given in next 
month’s number. 






With this number the ** Boy’s Own Paper " enters upon its 
Fortieth year !—a notable milestone, and, like the " good old 
hardy annual " that it is, the paper is going 
stronger than ever. Difficulties in the 
matter of production, owing to the War, have 
necessitated reduction of pages and a slight 
increase in price, but despite these drawbacks 
the " B.O.P.’s" circulation has gone up by thousands within the 
past year or two. That is matter for congratulation indeed, and 
it proves the great vitality of the paper. One thing that is always 
brought home to me by the letters I receive so frequently is 
the fact that the '* B.O.P." not only attracts new readers, it con¬ 
tinues to hold old readers. It is so cheering to be told that the 
elder brothers, anu even the “ pater," must have a look at the 
paper which they bought and read themselves years ago. And 
when I get some “ old boys " by myself, and we start yarning 
about the earlier volumes, it is good to see how 
vividly they recall the stories of those days and 
bow lovingly they speak of their old favourite. 

Here is a tribute of this kind from the pen of an 
"old boy " who has b£en writing " My Memories " 
in a well-known weekly journal. After speaking 
of the first strong impressions of childhood, he says : 

•• Two later incidents stand out in marked con¬ 
trast to the earlier, their insignificance out of all 
proportion to the depth of the impression they 
have left behind. The first of them occurred on 
:he morning following the annual fair of the neigh¬ 
bouring town. Whether I had been promised a 
lajnng or not, I cannot say ; but I can see again 
nvy dear old dad going to the corner cupboard 
and bringing therefrom a ‘ tommy-dodd * walking- 
stick, crook and all. Oh the sweetness of the 
memory, to say nothing of the sweetness of the 
stick! The other incident occurred some years 
later, when the same dear old dad brought home 
the first number of ‘ The Boy’s Own Paper.’ 

What a fairyland it was 1 And that wonderful 
story of Kingston's, ‘ From Powder Monkey to 
Admiral '—one almost counted the days and hours 
to the next instalment, and (tell it not in Gath) 

I believe the sire was nearly as impatient as the 
son. Here one was initiated into the world of 
romance, which in after life has shed its halo over 
many a drab and trying day. and has, like a magic 
carpet, transported the tired spirit from the hum¬ 
drum actualities- and drudgeries of life to the 
glories of the realms of gold.’ 


So much for the old volumes. That fine spirit of romance 
which G. A. Hutchison and his splendid band of contributors 
instilled into the paper is still there. What the “ B.O.P." was 
it is, and it now enters, upon its fortieth volume with undimin¬ 
ished pow'er. As ever before, it is determined to j^ad the field. 
* * * 

On this page is reproduced a photograph sent me by an old 
“ B.O.P."-ite who is engaged in missionary work in the north¬ 
west of Canada. He says :— 

A PICTURE “ I have been a reader of the priceless paper 

FROM THE FAR since 1880, when I was thrilled with the story 
NORTH-WEST. Q f ‘ Jack and John,' whose adventures 
carried them to places with which I was to 
become so familiar. I am writing to enclose a photograph 
that may interest your readers. You will see that my pupils 



The “B.C.r.*’ in the Far North-West. 

Indian boys of the Mission on the Day Star Indian Reserve, Punnichy, Saskatchewan, 
interested in their favourite paper. 
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patrol fought twelve successive engagements near Douai. On! 
its return, two aeroplanes missed their way and found themselves 
in the thick of it above the enemy lines. One of them engaged 
from a height of 200 feet a squadron of Pomeranian Hussars, 
killed about twenty of them and dispersed the remainder. The 
other aeroplane, from the same altitude, used its machine-gun 
upon a squad of a hundred Germans, who were unloading trucks 
in a railway station, and exterminated the lot. 

“ Finally, a deed of unheard-of prowess. Three aeroplanes 


(boys of the Day Star Indian Mission at Punnichy, Saskat¬ 
chewan) are interested in the story ‘ Ka-ka-kee, the Sioux, and 
naturally so when I explain that every boy in the group is a 
full-blooded Indian. The names of the Indian boys, reading 
from left to right, are : Henry Kinequan, Walter Ititarcoos, Mark 
Kinequan, William Kaypaykesiquapi, and Laurence Buffalo.’* 


)loured plate of “ Crests and Badges of our 
is certain to be in great demand, and I 
anticipate an equal popularity for the plate 
which will be presented with next month’s 
number of the 


A “ B.O.P/* Canvas Canoe in a South 
African River. 

IN THE 

„ w . . DECEMBER 

Although I have never visited the Day Star Mission, I have seen NUMBER. 

other missions on Indian Reserves in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and I know what a fine work they are doing among the tribes of 
the North-West. These young Indians take vigorously to foot¬ 
ball, by the way ; I have watched many a spirited game between 
rival teams,’and the dribbling and passing has been extremely 
good. At these Missions the young Cree, Blood, or Blackfoot, 
as the case may be, is taught a trade in addition to Christianity 
and 14 white man’s learning,” with the result that he grows up 
to become a useful member of the community. There are 
now very few Indian tribes of the North-West who do not 
live on Reserves and receive allowances from the Canadian 
Government. 


B.O.P.”, the December issue. 
This striking plate will give many of the new 
Rank Marks and Emblems of the Imperial 
Army, and has been specially prepared for this paper by Captain 
Wheeler-Holohan. 


In this December number will be several 
stories and articles of a seasonable nature, including another of 
the new series, “ The Warden of the Islands.” 


This month also I am giving some more pictures of the ever 
popular " B.O.P.” Canvas Canoe. The craft depicted hails 
from Pietermaritzburg, Natal, and was 
made by a reader from the drawings given 
in our pages. Referring to it he says :— 

" In the article it states that the stern 
section fits into the prow section and the 
prow into the middle section, but upon making the canoe I soon 
noticed that the four bulkheads were to be of the same size and 
that the boat would not easily fold up. However, I finished it, 
though naturally it was rather more expensive than it was said 
to be in the article, as material is more costly in South Africa 
than at home. After a few months, my chum and I decided to 
turn the canoe into a small rowing-boat, so I made a wooden 
keel and a rudder, and also a pair of light sculls. When I had 
built a small wooden locker in the prow and painted the boat 
suitably, I photographed her, and now send you the result.” 

The re-issue of the article on ” How to Make a Canvas Canoe ” 
was most successful. A host of inquiries for copies of the 
number containing it was the result. As boat-building is so 
popular with ” B.O.P.” readers I have asked Mr. H. F. Hobden 
to prepare an article on this-subject, and I hope to announce 
it shortly. Look out for particulars of this. 


THE *' B.O.P.'’ 
CANVAS CANOE 
AGAIN. 


The “ B.O.P.” Canvas Canoe used as a Rowing-boat, 


THE "B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP, 


IHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 
44 B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 

@ of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
Christian life, to be active 


a clean, manly, 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 

I badges have been prepared in the shape 0 ! 

brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications 
lor membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, 
“B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street. London, E.C. 4. 


Elsewhere in this issue (see p. 7) appears a fine drawing by 
Mr. George Soper of a notable feat by British airmen at the 
Front. The following is an account of the 
THE MASTERY incident, from the pen of the correspondent 
OF THE AIR. of the French paper, he Matin :— 

” The flying service w r as splendid, as 
usual. I may not, unfortunately, relate more than these few 
anecdotes. The pilot and the observer of a squadron, a captain 
and a lieutenant respectively, pursued and twice dispersed two 
companies of Bavarian infantry, each 200 men strong. An air 
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WHALE-HUNTING IN NORTHERN SEAS. 

(Drawn for the " Boy’s Own Paper " by Algernon Black.) 
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Through the Ice-wastes of Alaska. 
By JAMES HENDRYX, 

Author of “ The Promise" ; '* The Law of the Woods," etc. 


CHAPTER I 



SAM MORGAN’S BOY 


/ 
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on the outskirts of the village, he sat far into the night 
and thought things over. 

In the morning he counted the few dollars he had managed 
to save by doing odd jobs about the village, and placing 
them carefully in his pocket, together with a few trinkets 
that had belonged to his mother, left the cottage and started 
in search of Sam Morgan. He locked the door and laid 
the key under the mat, just where he knew his father would 
look for it should he return before he found him. 

Connie told nobody of his plans, said no good-byes, but 
with a stout heart and a strange lump in his throat, passed 
quietly out of the familiar village and resolutely turned his 
face toward the great white North. 

Thus it was that a small boy stepped-off the last boat 
into Anvik that autumn and mingled unnoticed among the 
boisterous men who crowded the shore. As the boat swuqg 
out into the current, the men left the river and entered the 
wide, low door of the trading post. 

Dick Colton paused in his examination of the pile of 
freight, and noticing for the first time the forlorn little 
figure who stood watching the departing boat, sauntered 
over and spoke : 

“ Hello, sonny, where you bound ? " 

The boy turned and gravely faced the smiling man. 
"I’ve come to find my father,’' he answered. 

“ Where is your father ? ” 

“ He is here—somewhere." 

“ Here ? In Anvik, you mean ? " 

" In Alaska." 

The man uttered a low whistle. The smile was gone 
from his face, and he noted the threadbare cloth overcoat, 
and the bare legs showing through the ragged holes in the 
boy's stockings. 


fifty rough, fur-clad men whose bearded faces stared at him 
from the gloom of the long, dark room—and the one small 
boy who stared back with undisguised interest. The silence 
became painful, and at length some one spoke : 

" So you're Sam Morgan’s boy ? " the man asked, ad¬ 
vancing and offering a great hairy hand. The boy took 
the hand and bore the pain of the mighty grip without 
flinching. 

" Yes, sir," he answered. " Do you know him—-my 
father ? " 

" Sure I know him ! Do I know Sam Morgan ? Well, I 
just guess I do know him ! There ain't a man 'tween here 
an' Dawson don't know Sam Morgan ! " Others crowded 
about and welcomed the boy with rude kindness. 

" Is my father here, in Anvik ? " the boy asked of the 
man called Pete. 

" No, kid, he ain't here—in Anvik. Say, Waseche, 
where is Sam Morgan at ? Do you know ? " Thus Pete 
shifted the responsibility. But Waseche Bill, a long, lank 
Kentuckian, was equal to the occasion. 

" Why, yes, Sam Mo'gan, he's up above, somewhere," 
with a sweep of his arm in the direction of the headwaters 
of the great river. 

" That's right," others added, " Sam Morgan’s up 
above." 

" When can I go to him ? " asked the boy, and again the 
men looked at each other helplessly. 

" The’s a bunch of us goin' up Hesitation way in a day 
or two, an’ yo’ kin go Tong of us. Sam's cabin's at 
Hesitation. But yo’ cain’t go 'long in that rig," Bill said, 
eyeing the threadbare overcoat and ragged stockings. 

" Oh 1 That’s all right. I'll buy some warm clothes. 

I've got money. Eight dollars l " 


“ What is your father's name, 

boy ? " 

" Sam Morgan." 

At the name the man started, 
and an exclamation escaped his 

lips. 

" Do you know him ? " the 
boy’s face was eager with ex 
pectation, and the man found 
the steadfast gaze of the blue 
eyes disconcerting. 

" Just you wait here, son, for 
a minute, while I run up to the 
store. Maybe some of the boys 
know him." And he turned and 
hurried toward the long, low 
building into which the men had 
disappeared. 

"Boys!" he cried, bursting 
in on them, " there is a kid out 
here. Came in on the boat. He 
is hunting for his dad." The men 
ceased their talk and looked at 
the speaker with interest. "And, 
Heaven help us, it's Sam Morgan’s 
boy! " 

“ Sam Morgan’s boy 1 Sam 
Morgan’s boy l " In all parts 
of the room men repeated the 
words and stared uneasily into 
each other's faces. 

“ He has got to be told," said 
Dick, with a shake of the head. 

“ You tell him, Pete. I couldn’t 
do it." 

" Me neither. Here you, 
Waseche Bill, you tell him." 

“ I cain't do it. boys. Honest 
I cain't. You tell him." Thus 
each man urged his neighbour, 



exclaimed the boy, proudly pro¬ 
ducing a worn leather pocket- 
book in which were a few 

tightly wadded bills. 

Eight dollars ! In Alaska ! And 
yet not a man laughed. Waseche 
Bill placed his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder and smiled : 

" Well, now, sonny, that's a 
right smart lot o’ money, back in 
the States, but it don’t count 

very high in Alaska." He 

noticed the look of disappoint¬ 
ment with which the boy eyed 
his hoard, and hastened to pro¬ 
ceed : " But don’t you fret. 

It’s lucky yo’ chanced Tong 

here, 'cause I happen to be 
owin' Sam Mo’gan a hund'ed, 
an' it's right handy for to pay it 
now." Hardly had he ceased 
speaking when Dick Colton step¬ 
ped forward. 

" I owe Sam fifty." " An’ 
me ! " " An' me, too ! " " An’ 
me, I'd most forgot it !" The 
others had taken their cue, and 
it seemed to the bewildered boy 
as though these men owed his 
father all the money in the 
world. 

" But I don't understand," 
he gasped. " Is father rich ? 
Has he made a strike at last ? " 

" No, son," answered Dick. 

1 your father is not rich—in 
gold. He never made a strike. 
In fact, he is counted the fnost 
unlucky man in the North—in 
some ways." He turned his 


and in the midst of their half-: 
spoken sentences the door opened 
and the boy entered. An awk¬ 
ward hush fell upon them—-the 


WARFARE UP TO DATE. 

The French infantry discard their rifles and bayonets when as¬ 
saulting Geiman trenches, and equip themselves with a steel 
helmet, goggles, gas-mask, revolver, and a formidable kitchen-knife. 


head. " But just the same, 
boy, there's not a man in Alaska 
but owes Sam Morgan more 
than he can pay." 
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SAM MORGAN’S BOY 


“Tell me about him,'* cried the boy, his eyes alight. 
" Did my father do some great thing ? ” 

The silence was broken by old Scotty McCollough : 

44 Na’, laddie, Sam Morgan never done no great thing. 
He didna’ have to. He was great I ” And by the emphasis 
which the bluff old Scotsman placed upon the word 44 was,” 
of a sudden the boy knew ! 

44 My father is dead ! ” he moaned, and buried his face 
in his hands, while the men looked on in silent sympathy. 
Only for a moment did the boy remain so, then the little 
shoulders stiffened under the thin overcoat, the hands 
dropped to his side and clenched, and the square jaw set 
firm—as Sam Morgan’s had set that day he faced big ” Ger¬ 
man Krbnk ” on the snow-packed street of Candle. As the 
boy faced the men of the North, he spoke, and his voice 
trembled. 

44 I will stay in Alaska,” he said, 44 and dig for the gold 
my father never found. I think he would have liked it 
so.” Suddenly the low-ceilinged room rang with cheers 
and the boy was lifted bodily on to the shoulders of the 
big men. 

44 He’d have liked it, sure enough 1 ” yelled the man 
called Pete. 

14 YoTe Sam Mo’gan's boy all right—jest solid grit 
clean through. It looks from here like Sam's luck has 
turned at last ! ” cried Waseche Bill. 

Two days later, when he hit the long trail for Hesitation, 
in company with Waseche Bill, Dick Colton, and Scotty 
McCollough, Sam Morgan’s boy was clad from parka hood 
to mukluks in the most approved gear of the Northland. 

He learned quickly the tricks of the trail, the harnessing 


and handling of dogs, the choosing of camps, and the hasty 
preparation of meals ; and in the evenings, as they sat 
close about the camp fire, he never tired of listening as the 
men told him of his father. His heart swelled wdth pride, 
and in his breast grew a great longing to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of this man, and to hold the place in the affections of 
the big, rough men of the White Country that his father 
had held. 

All along the trail men grasped him by the hand. He 
made new friends at every camp. And so it was that Sam 
Morgan’s boy became the pride of the Yukon. 

At Hesitation he moved into his father’s cabin, and 
went to w’ork for Scotty McCollough, who was the store¬ 
keeper. Many a man went out of his way to trade with 
Scotty that he might boast in other camps that he knew 
Sam Morgan's boy. 

One day Waseche Bill took him out on the Ragged Falls 
trail where, at the foot of the precipice, his father lay 
buried. The two stood long at the side of the snow-covered 
mound, at the head of which stood a little wooden cross 
with its simple legend burned deep by the men who were 
his friends : 

SAM MORGAN 
ALASKA 

The man laid a kindly hand on the boy’s shoulder : 

44 Notice, son, it don't say Hesitation, nor Circle, nor 
Dawson—but just Alaska. It takes a mighty big man to 
fill that there description in this country,” and the man 
brushed away a tear of which he was not ashamed. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE TEN-BOW STAMPEDE. 


H the passing of the winter 
Connie found himself the 
proud possessor of a three- 
dog team. Shortly after the 
trip to 44 Sam Morgan’s 
Stumble/’ Waseche Bill 
disappeared into the north 
on a solitary prospecting 
trip. Before he left he 
presented Connie with old 
Boris, a Hudson Bay dog 
famed in his day as the 
wisest trail dog on the 
Yukon, and, in spite of his 
years, a lead dog whose 
sagacity was almost uncanny. 

44 He's been a great dog, son, but lie’s gettin’ too old for 
the long trails. I aimed to keep him 'till he died, but I know 
yo’ll use him right. Just keep old Boris in the lead and he’ll 
learn you more trail knowledge than I could—or any other 
man.” Thus Waseche Bill took leave of the boy and swung 
out into the trail with a younger dog in the lead. Old Boris 
stood with drooping tail beside his new master, and as 
the sled disappeared over the bank and swept out on to 
the ice of the river, as if in realisation that for him the 
trail days were over, he threw back his shaggy head and 
with his muzzle pointing toward the aurora-shot sky, 
sent a long, bell-like howl of protest quavering into the 
chill air. 

Later, a passing prospector presented Connie with Mutt 
—a slow, heavily built dog, good-natured and clumsy, who 
knew only how to throw his great weight against the collar 
and pull until his footing gave way. 

The third dog of the team was Slasher, a gaunt, untamed 
malamute, red-eyed and vicious—a throwback to the wolf. 
His former owner, tired of fighting him over the trails, was 
on the point of shooting him when Connie interceded 
and offered to buy him. 

44 Why, son, he’d eat ye alive 1 ” said the man ; 44 an’ 
if harm w'as to come to Sam Morgan’s boy through fault of a 


man-eatin’ wolf-dog which same he’d got off o’ me, why, 
this here Alaska land ’ud be too small to hold me. No, 
son, I guess we’ll jest put him out o’ the way o’ harmin’ 
folks.” 

But the boy persisted, and to the amazement of the 
man, walked up and loosened the heavy leather muzzle. 

White fangs an inch lpng gleamed wickedly as the boy 
patted his head, but the vicious, ripping slash which the 
onlookers expected did not follow. The crouching dog 
glared furtively, with back curled lips—suspicious. Here 
w r as something he did not understand—this man-brute 
of small size who approached him bare-handed and with¬ 
out a club. So he glared red-eyed, alert for some new 
trick of torture. But nothing happened, and presently 
from the pocket of his parka this strange man-brute drew a 
piece of smoked fish which the dog accepted from his bare 
fingers with a lightning-like click of polished fangs, but 
the fingers did not jerk away in fear even though the fangs 
closed together a scant inch from their ends. 

A piece of ham rind followed the fish and the small man- 
brute reached down and flung the hated muzzle far out into 
the snow, and with it the collar and the thong lash. 

The wolf-dog rose for the first time in his life unfettered. 

He shook himself and surveyed the astonished group of men. 
The stiff, coarse hair along his spine stood erect and he 
uttered a low throaty growl of defiance ; then he turned 
and stalked toward the boy, planting his feet deliberately 
and stiffly after the manner of dogs whose temper quivers 
on a hair-trigger. Guns were loosened in the holsters of 
the men; but the boy smiled, and extended his hand 
toward the dog, which advanced, the very personification 
of savage hate. 

The men gasped as the pointed muzzle touched the small 
bared hand and a long, red tongue shot out and licked the 
fingers. At the sound, the dog placed himself before the 
boy and glared at them, and then quietly followed Connie 
to the corral at the rear of the log store. 

44 He’s yours, son,” exclaimed the prospector, as the v 
boy joined them. 44 No, I won’t take no pay for him. 

You saved his life, an’ he b’longs to you—only be careful. 
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Don't never take your eyes off him. I don’t trust no 
mdamute . let alone that there Slasher dog." 

With the lengthening of the days the Northland began 
to feel the approach of spring. Snow melted on the 
more exposed mountain slopes, and now and then the 
trails softened, so that men camped at midday. 

Connie found time to take short excursions with his team 
op the neighbouring gulches, occasionally spending the night 
in the cabin of some prospector. 

He was beginning to regard himself as a " sure enough 
■mxdough ” now, and could talk quite wisely of cradles 
and rockers, of sluices and riffles, and pay dirt and bed 


Then, one day when the store was full of miners and 
prospectors awaiting the mail, Waseche Bill burst into the 
room with the story of his big strike on Ten Bow. Instantly 


onium broke loose. Men in a frenzy of excitement 


to the ice trails of the river, struggling and fighting for 
place. 

McDougall, with his mail team of ten fast malamules, 
wagered a thousand dollars he would beat Dutch Henry’s 
crack Hudson Bays. Men came down from the hills and 
joined the stampede, and by evening a hundred dog teams 
were on the trail. 

During the excitement, Waseche Bill sought out Connie 
and drew him to one side : 

“ Listen, son," whispered Waseche, speaking hurriedly, 
and to the point, " git in on this, d'yo hear. Quick now, 
git out yo' dogs an’ hit the trail. Old Boris’ll take yo’ 
there. There’s always one more pull in a good dog, an’ 
he'll understand. I've been workin’ Ten Bow for six 
months, an’ he knows the short-cut. Keep up your nerve, 
an’ follow that dog. He’ll swing off up Little Rampart, 
an’ the others will keep to the big river—but it’s the long 



their outfits on to sleds and swung the dogs on way 'round. It’s only ’bout eighty mile by the short-cut, 

an’ a good two hundred by 

--- ■ - ■ ■ —■ - ■ ■ i the river. I come down the 

long way so’s to have a 
VE smooth trail for my new lead 

JK dog. The other’s a rough 

— * . i trail, over ridges'an' acrost 

' ) 4 ' t gulches, up hill an’ down. 

^ | but yo’ kin make it! Boris. 

■ t 1 ; he’ll see yo’ through. An’ 

when yo’ strike Ten Bow*-— 

*Vi -T ^ ’S’- ; • yo’ll know it, ’cause it’s the 

M \ jJI r valley that shows red 

north ’till yo’ 


rock—swing 
come to a big split rock, an’ 
there yo’ll find my stakes. 

“ Now, listen 1 My claim’ll 
be Discovery." The man 
lowered his voice yet more: 
" An’ you stake out One 
Below Discovery — below, 
mind. ’Cause she’s a sure 
winner, an’ together we’ll 
have the cream o' the gulch 
—me an’ yo’ will." 

Many outfits passed Connie 
on the trail; the men, laugh¬ 
ing and joking, good- 
naturedly urged the boy 
onward. He only laughed 
in return, as he encouraged 
his ill-matched team—Big 
Mutt plunging against the 
collar, Slasher pulling wide 
with the long jumps of the 
wolf-dog, and old Boris with 
lowered head, in the easy 
lope of the born leader. Mile 
after mile they covered on 
the smooth trail of the river, 
and it seemed to the boy as 
if every outfit in Alaska had 
passed him in the race. But 
he urged the dogs onward, 
for the fever was in his blood 
—and like his father before 
him, he was answering the 
call of gold. 

Suddenly, without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, old Boris 
swerved from the trail and 
headed for the narrow cleft 
between two towering walls of 
rock, which was the mouth of 
Little Rampart. On and on 
they went, following the 
creek bed which wound 
crookedly between its pre¬ 
cipitous sides. 

Again old Boris swerved. 




“Guns were loosened in the holsters of the men; but the boy smiled, and extended his 

hand towards the dog." ( 5 m page 30.) 
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This time it was to head up a steep, narrow pass leading 
into the bills. Connie had his hands full at the gee-pole, 
for it was dark now—not the black darkness of the 
States, but the sparkling, starlit dark of the aurora land. 

He camped at midnight on a flat plateau near the top of a 
high divide. Morning found him again on the trail. He 
begrudged every minute of inaction, for well he knew the 
fame of McDougall's mail dogs, and Dutch Henry's Hudson 
Bays. It turned warmer. The snow slumped under foot, 
and he lost two hours at midday, waiting for the stiffening 
chill of tne lengthening shadows. 

On the third day it snowed. Not the fierce, cutting 
snow of the fall and winter, but large, feathery flakes, that 
lay soft and deep on the crust and piled up in front of the 
sled. That night he camped early, for both boy and dogs 
were weary .with the trail-strain. 

During the night the snow stopped falling and the wind 
rose, driving it into huge drifts. Progress was slow now, 
and every foot of the trail was hard-earned. Old Boris 
1 picked his way among boulders and drifts with the wisdom 
of long practice. Slasher settled down to a steady pull, 
and Big Mutt threw himself into the collar and fairly lifted 
the sled through the loose snow. Toward noon they slanted 
into a wide Valley, and the tired eyes of the boy brightened 
as they saw the bold outcropping of red rock. Then 
immediately they grew serious, and he urged the dogs to 
greater effort, for, far down the valley, dotting the white 
expanse of snow, were many moving black specks. 

Old Boris turned toward the north, and the boy saw the 
huge split rock a mile away. # He was travelling ahead of 
the dogs now, throwing his weight on to the rope, his wide 
snowshoes breaking the trail. In spite of his efforts, the 
pace was dishearteningly slow. Every few minutes he 
glanced back, and each time the black specks appeared 
larger and more distinct. He could make out men and 
sleds, and he knew by the long string of dogs that the first 
outfit was McDougall’s. 

" Hi -1 Hi! Mush you 1 Mush you ! ” faintly the sound 
was borne to his ears, and he knew that McDougall was 
gaining fast—he had already broken into Connie's own 
freshly made trail. The dogs heard it, too, and with cocked 
ears plunged blindly ahead. 

The split rock loomed tantalisingly near, and the boy 
thanked his stars that he had prepared his stakes beforehand. 
He loosened them from the back of the sled and, axe in 
hand, ploughed ahead through thfe loose snow. His racket 
struck something hard and he pitched forward—it was 
one of Waseche Bill’s .stakes. 

Feverishly he scrambled to his feet and drove in his own 
stakes, following Waseche's directions. With a final blow 
of his axe, he turned to face McDougall, who stared at 
him wide-eyed. 

“ You little scamp ! “ he roared. “ You little old 


sourdough ! ” And as he staked out number Two Below 
Discovery, the hillsides echoed back his laughter. 

Other men came. Soon the valley of the Ten Bow was 
staked with claims running into the forties, both above 
and below Discovery. But the great prize of all was One 
Below, and it stood marked by the stakes of Sam Morgan's 
boy. 

That night the valley of the Ten Bow was dotted with a 
hundred camp fires, and the air rang with snatches of rude 
song and loud laughter. 

Men passed from fire to fire, and Connie Morgan's name 
was on every tongue. 

" The little scamp ! " men laughed ; “ cut straight 

through the, hills with them old discarded dogs, an' beat 
us to it! ” “ Now, what d'ye know 'bout that ? " “If 

Sam Morgan had lived to see it he'd a been the tiCkledest 
man in the world ! '' “ Poor old Sam—looks like his luck's 

turned at last ! " 

From the surrounding gloom a man stepped into the 
light of a large camp-fire near which Connie Morgan was 
seated talking with a group of prospectors. He was a 
little rat-like man, with a pinched, weasel face and little 
black eyes that shone beadlike from between lashless lids. 

“ This Number One claim, boys, it ain't legal. It’s 
staked by a boy. I'm a lawyer, an’ I know. He’s a 
minor, an’ he can’t hold no claim ! ” He spoke hurriedly, 
and eyed the men for signs of approval; then he advanced 
toward Connie, shaking a long, bony finger. 

“ You ain't twenty-one,’’ he squeaked, “ an' I command 
you to vacate this claim in the name of the law ! '' From 
the boy's side came a low growl. There was a flash of grey 
in the firelight, and the wolf-dog was at the man’s throat, 
bearing him backwards into the snow. 

The boy was on his feet in an instant, pulling at the dog 
and beating him off. Luckily for the man his throat was 
protected by the heavy parka hood, and he sustained no 
real damage. He arose whimpering with fright. 

The other men were on their feet now, and one of them 
knocked the revolver from the hand of the cowering man 
as he aimed it at the growling Slasher. 

Big MacDougall stepped forward, and, grasping tbe man 
by the shoulder, spun him around with a jerk. 

“ Look a here, you reptile I Kin ye g\*ess what that dog 
'ud have done to ye, an’ it hadn’t be'n fer the kid ? Well, 
fer my part he could have gone ahead an' done il as it was, 
But, seein' he didn't, just ye listen to me ! What he would 
have done won’t be a patch to what I will do to ye, if evei 
ye open yer head about that there claim ag’in. An' that 
ain’t all. There’s a hundred men in this gulch—good 
men—sourdoughs, ev’ry one—an' the kid beat us all fail 
an' square. An', law or no law, we’re right here to see that 
Sam Morgan’s boy does hold down that claim ! An ' don’\ 
ye fergit it l ” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE NBW CAMP. 


T HE fame of Ten Bow travelled to far reaches, and 
because in the gold country men are fascinated by 
prosperity, even though it is the prosperity of 
others, the shortening days brought many new faces 
into the mining camp of Ten Bow. Notwithstanding the 
fact that every square foot of the valley was staked, gaunt 
men, whose hollow eyes and depleted outfits spoke failure, 
flocked in from the hills, knowing that here cordwood must 
be chopped, windlasses cranked, and fires kept going, and 
preferring the certainty of high wages at day labour to the 
uncertainty of a new strike in unscarred .valleys. 

It was six months since Waseche Bill had burst into 
Scotty MacCollough’s store at Hesitation with the news of 
his great strike in the red rock valley to the southward— 
news that spread like wildfire through the camp and sent 
two hundred men over the ice-packed trail in a frenzied 
rush for gold. 

It was a race long to be remembered in the Northland— 


the Ten Bow stampede. It is told to this day on tlit 
trails, by bearded old-timers amid roars of bull-throated 
laughter and deep man-growls of approval, how the race 
was won by a boy—a slight, wiry, fifteen-year-old chechukc 
who, scorning the broad river trail with its hundred rushing 
dog teams, struck straight through the hills with a misfit 
three-dog outfit, and staked “ One Below Discovery ’ 
under the very noses of Big McDougall and his mail team 
of gaunt malamutes, and Dutch Henry with his Hudsor 
Bays. 

From the glacier-studded seaboard to the great wbitc 
death barriers beyond the Yukon, wherever men fore 
gathered, the fame of Connie Morgan, and old Boris, Mutl 
and Slasher, passed from bearded lip to bearded lip, and 
the rough hearts of big, trail-toughened prospectors sw elled 
with pride at the mention of his name. Only, in tlie 
big white country, he is never called Connie Morgan, but 
Sam Morgan’s boy; for Sam Morgan was Alaska’s—big 
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One day when the store was full of miners and prospectors awaiting the mail, Waseche Bill burst into the room 

with the story of his big strike on Ten Bow.” [Seepage 31 .) 

quiet Sam Morgan, who never had the luck to make a cradles and sluices, and deep gold pans, set to work on the 

strike." but stood for a square deal and the right of things frozen gravel of the dumps, 

as they are. And then it was men realised the richness of the Ten Bow 

And. as they loved Sam Morgan, these men loved his strike. Not since the days of Sand Creek and the Klondike 

boy. For it had been told in the hills how Dick Colton had gravel yielded such store of the precious metal. As 

found him, ill-clad and ragged, forlornly watching the they cleaned up the riffles they laughed and talked wildly 
wheezy little \ ukon steamer swing out into the stream at of wealth undreamed ; for the small dumps, representing 

Anvik. whence he had come in search of his father. And a scant sixty days’digging, panned out more gold than any 

how, when he learned that Sam Morgan fyad crossed the man in Ten Bow had ever taken out in a year—more than 
Big Divide, he bravely clenched his little fists, choked back most men had taken out in many years of disheartening, 
the hot tears, and told the big men of the North, as he faced bone-racking toil. 

them there, that he would stay in Alaska and dig for the During the long days of the short summer, while the 
gold his father never found. cold waters of Ten Bow rushed northward toward the 

The Ten Bow stampede depopulated Hesitation, and the Yukon, log cabins replaced the tents and igloos, and by the 
new camp of Ten Bow sprang up in a day, two hundred end of August, Ten Bow assumed an air of stability which 
miles to the southward. A camp of tents and igloos it was, its prosperity warranted. Scotty McCollough freighted his 
for in the mad scramble for gold men do not stop to build goods from Hesitation, and soon presided over a brancf new 
substantial cabins, but improvise makeshift shelters from log store, which varied in no whit or particular from the 
the bitter cold of the long nights, out of whatever material other log stores of other camps. 

is at hand. For the Ten Bow strike came late in the season Those were wonderful days for Connie Morgan. Days 
and. knowing that soon the water from the melting snows during which tlic vague, half-formed impressions of youth' 
would drive them from their claims, men worked feverishly were recast in a rough mould by association with the bearded 
in the black -mouthed shafts that dotted the valley, and at men who treated him as an equal. He learned their likes 
night chopped cord wood and kept the fires blazing that and dislikes, their joys and sorrows, their shortcomings 
thawed out the gravel for the morrow’s digging. When the and virtues, and in the learning, he came instinctively to 
break-up came, men abandoned the shafts, and, with rude look under the surface, and gauge men by their true worth— 
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which is so rarely the great world’s measure of men. And 
under the unconscious tutelage of these men was laid the 
foundation for the uncompromising sense of right and 
justice which was to become the underlying principle of 
the hand-hammered character of the man who would one 
day help shape the destiny of Alaska, and safeguard her 
people from the outreaching greed of monopoly. 

Daily, the boy worked shoulder 
to shoulder with his partner, 

Waseche Bill, the man who had 
presented him with old Boris, and 
whispered of the short-cut through 
hills which had enabled him to the 
beat the Ten Bow stampede. 

Now, the building of cabins is 
not easy work. Getting out logs, 
notching their ends, and rolling 
them into place one above another, 
is a man’s job. And many were 
the pretexts and fictions by which 
the men of Ten Bow contrived 
to relieve Connie of the heavier 
work in the building of his home. 

“ Sonny," said Big McDougall 
one day, loafing casually over from 
the adjoining claim where his own 
cabin was nearing completion, 

" swar to gudeness, my back’s like 
to bust wi' stoopin’ over yon 
chinkin’. C’u'dn't ye jist slip over 
to my place an’ spell the auld 
mon off a bit ? I’m mos’ petered 
out." So Connie obligingly de¬ 
parted and, as he rammed in the 
moss and daubed it with mud. 
peered through a crack and smiled 
knowingly as he watched the 
" petered out " man heaving and 
straining by the side of Waseche 
Bill in the setting of a log. And 
the next day it was Dutch Henry 
who removed the short pipe from 
his mouth and called from his 
doorway : 

" Hey, kid ! Them dawgs o’ 
mine is gittin' plumb scan’lous fat 
an’ lazy. Seems like ef they don't 
git a workin’ out they’ll spile on 
me complete. Looks like I never 
fin' no time to fool with ’em. 

Now, ef you c’d make out to take 
'cm down the trail to-day, I’d 
sure take it mighty kind of ye." 

And when Connie returned to 
the camp it was to find Dutch 
Henry helping- Waseche Bill in 
the rope-rolling of a roof log. 

And so it went each day until the 
cabin stood complete under its dirt 
roof. Some one or another of 
the big-hearted miners, with a 
sly wink at Waseche Bill, in¬ 
vented a light job which would 
take the boy from the claim for a 
his place, grinning happily the while. 

But Connie Morgan understood, and, because he loved 
these men, kept his own counsel, and the big men never knew 
that the small, serious-eyed boy saw through their deception. 

At last the cabin was finished and the boy took a keen 
delight in helping his big partner in the building of the 
furniture. Two bunks, a table, three or four chairs, and a 
wash bench—rude but serviceable—were fashioned from 
light saplings and packing case boards, brought up from 
Scotty's store. In the new camps lumber is scarce, and 


the canny Scotsman realised a tidy sum from the sale of 
his empty boxes. 

In the shortening days men returned to the diggings 
and sloshed about in the wet gravel, cleaning up as they 
went; for before long, the freezing of the water would 
compel them to throw the gravel on to dumps to be worked 
out the following spring. 

The partners hired a fnan to 
help with the heavier work, and 
Connie busied himself with the 
hundred and one odd jobs about 
the claims and cabin. He became 
a wonderful cook, and Waseche 
Bill, returning from the diggings, 
always found a hot meal of 
♦veil - prepared food awaiting 
his ravenous appetite, while the 
men of other cabins returned 
tired and wet to growl and 
grumble over the cooking of their 
grub. 

Late in September the creek 
froze. Blizzard after whirling 
blizzard followed upon the heels 
of a heavy snowfall, and the 
Northland lay white and cold 
in the grip of the long winter. 
Ten Bow was a humming hive of 
activity. Windlasses creaked in 
the thin, frosty air, to the half- 
muffled cries of " haul away " 
which floated upward from the 
depths of the shafts, and the hill¬ 
sides rang with the stroke of axes 
and the long crash of falling trees. 
By night the red flare of a hundred 
fires lighted the snow for miles 
and seemed reflected in the aurora- 
shot sky; and with each added 
bucketful, the dumps grew ever 
larger and larger and showed black 
and ugly against the white snow 
of the valley. 

To conform to the mining laws 
the partners sank a shaft on each 
claim, working them alternately, 
and the experienced eye of Waseche 
Bill told him that the gravel he 
daily shovelled into the bucket 
was fabulously rich in gold. 

And then, one day, at a depth 
of ten feet, Waseche Bill’s pick 
struck against something hard. 
He struck again, and the steel 
rang loudly in the cistern-like 
shaft. With his shovel he scraped 
away the thin covering of loose 
gravel which was deepest where 
his claim joined Connie’s. 

That evening the boy wondered 
at the silence of his big partner, 
who devoured his beans and 
bacon and sourdough bread, and 
washed them down with great draughts of black coffee. 
But Bill spoke no word, and after supper helped Connie 
with the dishes and then, filling his pipe, tilted his chair 
against the log wall and smoked, apparently engrossed 
in deep thought. At the table, Connie, poring over the 
contents of a year-old illustrated magazine, from time to 
time cast furtive glances toward the man and wondered 
at his strange silence. After a while the boy laid the 
magazine aside, drew the bootjack from beneath the bunk, 
pulled off his small boots, and with a sleepy " good-night, 
pardner," rolled snugly into his blankets. 
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THE " B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 


Mr. James B. Hendryx. 

The author of “Sam Morgan’s Boy,” who makes 
his acquaintance with “ B.O.P.” readers for the first 
time, enjoys the great advantage of being a real 
adventurer himself. He has spent many years in 
the Klondike, has been a “ cow-puncher ” in the 
cattle districts, and has camped, hunted, and trapped 
in the wild regions of north-west Canada. ” I was born 
in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, December 9, x88o,” says 
Mr. Hendryx. “ My father was owner and editor of 
the Sauk Centre Herald, a-weekly publication, and also 
postmaster for many years. I attended the Grammar 
School and High School, and between times hunted, 
fished, trapped, and worked in the printing office 
and post office. In January of my senior year I left 
school and started a mail route that necessitated 
a thirty-mile horseback ride through the woods 
six days in the week.” Mr. Hendryx writes of 
places and people that he knows intimately, and his 
stories are, therefore, all the more worth reading. 
Connie Morgan, his favourite character, is sure to 
win for him a wide circle of British readers. 


time and then took 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PARTNERS. 


F OR a long time Waseche Bill sat tilted back against 
the wall. His pipe went out unheeded and 
remained black and cold, gripped between his 
clenched teeth. At length he arose, and, noise- 
ssly crossing the room, stood looking down at the tousled 
ellow curls that shone dully in the lamplight at the end 
t the roll of blankets. Making sure that the boy slept, 
e began silently to assemble his trail pack. Tent, 
iankets, grub, and rifle he bound firmly on to the strong 
ogsled, and, returning to the room, slid back a loose 
card from its place in the floor. From the black hole 
rneath he withdrew' a heavy buckskin pouch and, pouring 
ie contents on to a folded paper, proceeded to divide 
}ually the pile of small glittering particles, and the flattened 
lack nuggets of water-worn gold. One portion he stuffed 
ito a heavy canvas money-belt which he strapped about 


There wai a flash of grey in the firelight, and the wolf-dog was at the man 
“rcat, bearing him backwards into the snow.” [See page 32.) 


him, the other he placed in the pouch and returned to 
its hiding place under the floor. He fumbled in his 
pocket for the stub of a lead pencil and, with a sheet of 
brown paper before him, sat down at the table and began 
laboriously to write. 

Waseche Bill had never written a letter, nor had he ever 
received one. There was no one to write to, for, during 
an epidemic of smallpox in a dirty, twenty-two calibre 
town of a river State, he had seen his mother and father 
placed in long, black, pine boxes, by men who worked 
swiftly and silently, and wore strange-looking white masks 
with sponges at the mouth, and terrible straight, black 
robes which smelled strongly, like the open door of a drug 
store, and he had seen the boxes carried out at night and 
placed on a flat dray which drove swiftly away in the 
direction of the treeless square of sand waste, within 
whose white-fenced enclosure a few 
cheap marble slabs gleamed white 
among many wooden ones. All this 
he watched from the window, tearful, 
terrorised, alone, and from the same 
window watched the dray driven 
hurriedly back through the awful 
silence of the deserted street and 
stop before other houses where other 
black boxes were carried out by the 
strange, silent men dressed in their 
terrible garb. 

The next day other men came and 
took him away to the “ home.” That 
is, the men called it a ” home,” but it 
was not at all like the home he had 
left, where there was always plenty 
to eat, and where mother and lather, 
no matter how tired and worried 
they were, always found time to 
smile or romp, and in the long 
evenings to tell stories. But in this 
new home were a matron and a 
superintendent, instead of mother and 
father, and, except on visiting days, 
there was rarely enough to eat, and 
many rules to be obeyed, and irksome 
work to be done that tired small 
bodies. 

And instead of smiles and romps 
and stories there were frowns and 
whippings and quick, terrifying shak¬ 
ings and scoldings over hard lessons. 
He remembered how one day he 
stole out through an unlocked gate 
and hid until dark in a weed patch, 
and then trudged miles and miles 
through the long night, and in the 
morning found himself in the be¬ 
wildering outskirts of a great city— 
he was not Waseche Bill then, but 
just Willie Antrum, a small boy who 
at the age of nine faced the great 
world alone. 

The solvipg of the problem of 
existence had left scant time for 
book learning, and the man regretted 
the fact now when he was called 
upon for the first time to express 
himself in writing. He had never 
examined a letter; his brief ex¬ 
cursions into the field of literature 
having been confined to the recording 
of claim papers, and the painful 
spelling out of various notices, hand¬ 
bills, and placards, which were posted 
from time to time in conspicuous 
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places about trading posts or docks. He puzzled long over 
how to begin, and at each word paused to tug at his long 
moustache, and glower helplessly and gnaw the end of his 
stubby pencil. At last he finished, and weighting the paper 
with his own new, six-bladed jackknife, crossed again to the 
bunk and stood for a long time looking down at the sleeping 
boy. 

“ I just hate to go 'way an’ leave you, liT pard,” he 
murmured. “ Feels like pullin’ teeth in ye re.” The big 
fingers pressed the front of his blue flannel shirt. ” But 
it cain’t never be told how Waseche Bill held his pa’dner 
to a bad bargain after his own claim run out—an’ him only 
a kid. Ef you was a man 'twould be dif’ent, but you 
ain't, an' when you grow'd up you might think I tuk 
advantage of you/,’ 

” Sam Mo’gan unlucky! ” he exclaimed, under his 
breath. “ Why, ef yo’ was my reg’lar own boy, pard, I’d 
be the luckiest man in Alaska—if I never struck colour. 
Unlucky, sho’ I ” And with a suspicious winking of the 
eyes, and a strange lump in his throat, Waseche Bill blew 
out the lamp, closed the door softly behind him, harnessed 
his dogs, and swung out on to the moonlit trail which 
gleamed white and cold between low-lying ridges of stunted 
spruce. 

Connie Morgan awoke next morning with a feeling that 
all was not well. It was dark in the cabin, but his ears could 
detect no sound of heavy breathing from the direction of 
his partner’s bunk. Hastily he slipped from under his 
blankets and lighted the tin reflector lamp. As the yellow 
light flooded the room the boy's heart almost stopped 
beating and there was a strange sinking feeling at the pit of 
his stomach, like that day at Anvik when the little Yukon 
steamer churned noisily away from the log pier. For 
Waseche Bill’s bunk was empty and his blankets were 
gone, and so was the tent that had lain in a compact bale 
in the corner, and Waseche Bill’s rifle was missing from its 
pegs over the window. 

Suddenly his glance was arrested by.the scrap of paper 
upon the table, where the rays of light glinted on the backs 
of the polished knife-blades. He snatched up the paper 
and, holding it close to the light, spelled out with difficulty 
the scrawling lines : 

NOTISS. 

dcie Pard an’ to Whom it may consern 
this here is to Notissfy that me W. Bill [he ncvqr could 
remember how to spell Waseche, and the name of Antrum 
had long been forgotten] has quit pardners with C. Morgan, 
him to hev both claims which mine aint no good no moar 
it havin Petered Out an sloped off into hissen. i, W. Bill 
done tuk wat grub i nead an £ the dust which was ourn, 
leavin hissen into the poke which I hid as per always him 
noin whar its at—an also to hev the cabin an geer. 

Sinf.d an Swore to before Me Okt. 

3 at ten Bow camp, so long. Kep the jack nife Kid 
fer to rember me with, do like i tole yo and dont drink 
none nor gambul at card gams like yer daddy never done an 
sum day yull be like 
him barrin his heft 
which he was a big 
man but mebe yull gro ^ 

which ef yo dont dont 
wory none, ivc saw 
runty size men f&r 
now which they was 
good men like Peat 
Moar down to rapid 
City, play the game 
sqvur an tak ad viz 
often Mak Doogle an 
Duch Ilenery an 
Scotty an D colton 
but not othes til yo 
no em wel. I aimed 
to see yo thru but 


things turnin out as they done i caint. but the boys will 
hand it to yo strate—thems GOOD MEN yurse troole W. bil. 

The boy finished reading and, dropping his head in his 
folded arms, sobbed as if his heart would break. 

Big McDougall was aroused in the early grey of the cold 
Alaska dawn by an insistent pounding upon his door. 

“ Come in, can’t ye ! D’ye want to break doon the 
hoose ? ” And as Connie Morgan burst into the room, he 
sat upon the edge of his bunk and grinned sleepily. 

” What’s ailin’ ye, lad, ye look flustered ? ” 

“ Waseche’s gone ! ” cried the boy, in a choking voice, 
as he thrust the paper into the great hairy hand. 

“ Gone ? ” questioned the man, and began slowly to 
decipher the scrawl. Then he glanced up at the boy. 

“ Weel ? ” the Scotsman asked. 

" I want your dogs ! 

The man scratched his head. 

” What’ll ye be up to wi’ the dogs ? ” 

“ I’m going to find Waseche, of course. He’s my pardner, 
and I’m going to stay by him ! ” 

McDougall slowly drew on his boots, and when he looked 
up, his bearded lace was expressionless. 

“ D’ye onderstan' that Waseche’s claim’s no gude ? It 
sloped off shallow rock on to yourn, an’ it's worked out 
a’ready. Waseche, he’s gone, an’ ye’re full owner o' the 
best claim on the Ten Bow. Y r ou ain’t got no pardner 
to divide up wi'—it's all yourn.” 

The boy regarded him with blazing eyes : 

“ What do you mean, I have no pardner ? Waseche is 
my pardner, and you bet he’ll find that out when I catch 
him ! I’ll stick by him, no matter what he says, and if he 
won’t come back, I won't either ! Of course I’ve got the 
best claim on Ten Bow, but Waseche put me on to it. and 
gave me old Boris, and—” his voice broke, and the words 
came choking between dry sobs—“ and that day in Anvik 
he said he owed my father a hundred dollars, and the others 
all chipped in—I thought it w r as true then—but I know now'— 
and I shut up about it because they thought I never knew ! 

, “ l don’t w r ant the claim. I want Waseche ! And I'll 
stick by him if I have to abandon the claim. Pardners 
are pardners ! and when I catch that old tillicum I'll— 
I’ll bring him back if I have to beat him up ! My dad licked 
German Kronk at Candle—and Kronk was bigger ! He’s 
got to come back ! ” The small fists were doubled, and 
the small voice rang shrill and high with righteous indigna¬ 
tion. Suddenly Big McDougall’s hand shot out and 
gripped the little fist, which he wrung in a mighty grip. 

“ Ah, laddie, fer all yer wee size, ye’re a mon ! Run ye 
the noo, an’ pack the sled whilst I harness the clogs. Wi* 
that ten-team ye’ll come up wi' Waseche anent Ragged 
Falls Post.” 

Twenty minutes later the boy appeared with his own 
dogs unleashed. 

“ Mush ! Boris, find Waseche ! Mush ! ” And the old 
dog. in perfect understanding, uttered a low whine of 
eagerness, and headed northward at a run. The next 
instant the boy threw himself fiat on to the sled and 

McDougaH's prize niala¬ 
mides shot out on the 
trail of the old lead dog. 
with big Mutt and the 
red-eyed Slasher running 
free in their wake. 

Standing in his door¬ 
way, the Scotsman 
watched them dwindle in 
the distance, while dis¬ 
tinctly to his ears, through | 
the still, keen air, was 
borne the sharp creak of 
runners, and the thin 
shouts of the boy as he 
urged the dogs over the 
hard-packed trail : 

" Hi ! Hi ! Mush-u ! ” 
”Mush-u! Chook-e-e-e!” 





To Continue 
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A Useful Tool-box, and 
How to Make it. 

A Paper for the Young Practical Worker. 

By A. WILLMER POCOCK, M.S.A. 


I 


r T is (alas !) many long years since I made the tool-box 
now before me (fig. i), and as it has been such a handy 
article it has occurred to me to describe it in these 
columns (with our Editor’s courteous permission) in 
case any of " Ours " might care to make one for their own tools. 
To any one who has a large number of tools (or even only a few, for 
the matter of that), a tool-box is most essential, although I have 
blown cases where there was a tool-box, and a good one too, but 
the tools were lying about “ all over the shop,” and with no 
certainty could one put his hand on a particular tool when it was 
wanted in a hurry. Another was used for everything but tools, 
which latter were everywhere and anywhere. So if you do 
have a tool-box, use it for your tools. 

This box was made to suit my then requirements, and it is 
quite possible that if I were to make another now, I should have 
to considerably alter the dimensions. It is, of course, quite 
open to any one to adopt a size to suit 
himself, or rather his tools, the con¬ 
struction not differing for any size within 
certain limits. I wall use the dimensions 
of the box as I made it, which will make 
it easy to follow the drawings. 

First, then, as to the ” stuff ”—first 
get your wood. The wood I used was 
Canadian pine, or Weymouth pine, as 
it is sometimes called, this being the 
wood used in the ” pattern” shop 
where I was commencing my training 
bran engineer. I had an n-in. by 3-in. 

plank from the saw-mill, about 12 ft. long (which, if I re¬ 
member rightly, cost me 10s.), and had five “deep” cuts made 
co it, which produced six J-in. boards. This thickness was 
used throughout, except for the bottom, which w f as of J-in. 
stud It may not be possible for you to get an n-in. plank, in 
which case 9-in. deals will have to be used, and the following 
ostructions are based on that assumption. * 

Before we proceed any farther, I should like to make a few 
‘Quarks on ” planing.” Although this seems such simple sort 
if work, there is a system in it w hich should be followed to get 
iie best results. Taking a board to be planed, first find out 
he direction of the grain. This can be ascertained by looking 
it the edges, the lines of which should rise in the direction 
<f the forward stroke of the plane, as in fig. 2 ; the result of 
Planing as in fig. 3 would be the tearing up of the wood. The 
oughness left by the saw would also show the way of the grain, 
fiat is, plane with the fibres and not against them. 

Having planed the top face, put on the side nearest you a 
bench mark ” ; this is generally made like a ” Q ” with a long 
ail (as shown in fig. 2), the end of which comes right to the edge, 
fowtura this edge upwards on the bench (or in the vice), keeping 
he bench mark towards you, and plane it, being careful to finish 
t square with the face and ” shot ” perfectly straight from end 
0 end with the trying plane. These two faces now form the 
asis of all the other work on the board, and no pains should be 
pared to get them perfect. 

Gauge the width from the edge just planed, marking the board 
*both sides, and when this edge is planed gauge off the thickness 


from the face and also across the ends and plane the excess off. 
When the length of the board is ascertained this is marked on 
the face (which is the side with the bench mark on, the other 
now being the back) and squared across, the square being set 
against the marked edge ; the line is carried across the top and 
bottom edges with the square set against the face, and the back 
is marked with the square again set against the marked edge. 

A ” striking knife ” is a very handy thing to mark these 
lines across grain. I made mine out of an old table-knife (on 
the quiet!), cutting off the blade to within an inch or so of the 
handle and then grinding to the shape shown in the sketch 
(fig. 4) ; both edges are bevelled on the oil-stone on both sides, 
and the marking is done with the point with the long side dow r n. 
The short edge is useful when bringing a mark from the vertical 
face of the board nearest you on to the horizontal face, the knife 
being put in the mark and the square being brought up to it. 

When this is all done the board should be true and square 
in every way, and we can now return to our ” muttons.” 

The box and lid are both made in one piece and afterwards 
sawn apart. Cut off from one of your 
boards two pieces, each 4 ft. 2 in. long; 
these include one side and one end and 
a little waste, and also two pieces the 
same length, but only 6 in. wide. Plane 
up the face and one edge on each piece 
as described, carefully ” shooting ” the 
latter for glued joints. 

In shooting the edges, arrange so that 
when glued up the grain of the boards 
all runs the same way. Thus in fig. 5, 
presuming that the faces have been 
planed with the grain running the way 
of the arrows, shoot the edges B and C, taking great care to get 
them square with the face ; otherwise, when glued up, the boards 
will be out of line. Edges A and D need not be planed at this 
stage, being reserved for the final operations, unless you find it 
necessary to thickness the boards before glueing up, your bench 
not being wide enough to take the jointed boards. In this case 
a shaving or two may be taken off so as to show the gauge-lines, 
then run the gauge all round the boards (sides and ends) to the 
greatest thick¬ 
ness they will 
work to, and 
after the planing 
is done proceed 
to the glueing up. 

Use good, hot 
glue, freshly 
made in a proper 
glue-pot. Fix 
one of the wide 
boards in the 
vice and place 
one of the nar¬ 
row ones alongside with the shot edges of each adjoining, so 
that you can glue them both at one operation ; then turn the 
loose board up and rub the two edges together, pressing well 
down until there is a pronounced drag of the glue, when the 
faces and ends should be carefully adjusted and the boards 
fixed at the ends with joiners ” dogs ” and cramped up. 




Fic. 3. 
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Should you not happen to have the regular joiner’s “ cramp,” 
a very good substitute can be made by taking a piece of wood— 
say, 4 ft. long by 3 in. by i J in. At 3 in. from one end bore a hole for, 
and glue in, a hardwood peg of the size and shape shown in fig. 6. 
Down the centre, starting at 12 in. from the peg, bore |-in. 


holes 3 in. apart 
in this case should 
ject about £ in. be- 
is not glued in, but 
A pair of wedges 
can be made out of 
9 in. long by 2$ in. 
Cut it on the 
ally, leaving 



3ev*f cn Sort jrdci 
Fig. 4. 


for a similar peg, which 
be long enough to pro¬ 
hind the board ; this one 
must fit fairly tightly, 
will be required; they 
a piece of beech or oak, 
wide and £ in. thick, 
flat side almost diagon- 
the thin end about J in. thick. 

It is very important that the 
edges of these wedges are all 
square, but it will be noticed from 
the sketch that the pegs are a little wider 
at the top than they are at the lower 
end ; this tends to throw the pressure of 
the wedges down to the back and stops 
any inclination of the work to rise. 
Should this occur, however, it must be 
prevented by the placing of weights 
on top. I used to make my wedges of teak, which is a slightly 
oily wood and therefore, to an extent, self-lubricating; but a 
little graphite (black lead) will do very wrell in moderation. 

Two of these cramps will be necessary, and in using them 
they should be laid flat on the bench or table and the loose 
peg placed in the proper hole ; then place the newly glued board 
centrally on the cramp against the fixed peg and carefully 
knock together the wedges between the work and the other 
peg. Only a moderate pressure is required, and it is advisable to 
place a piece of waste-wood, as packing, between the work and 
the fixed peg to prevent the former being marked. 

While the glue is setting—and the boards should not be 
touched for quite four-and-twenty hours—the stuff for the 
plinth and band may be prepared. The plinth is 2 in. wide, and 
the band 3$ in.; both are f in. thick and bevelled on one edge 
(see fig. 7). The net length is, of course, the tape measure 
round the box plus twice its own thickness (f in.) for each side, 
that is to say :— 

ft. in. 

Tape measure round box . . . .80 

Twrice | in. by four sides . . . .03 

8 3 

or, say, 8 ft. 6 in., allowing a little waste ” to play with.” It may be 
more convenient to cut this length in half, as was done for the 
box, so as to accommodate them to the length of the bench for 
planing up. From the bevelled side of the band (when planed 
up) a strip is sawm a full inch wide, the new edges of both arc 
shot, and a small bead is struck on the square edge of the inch 
strip : this can be done either with a proper beading plane or 
with a Stanley's “ router ” or bead¬ 
ing plane, a useful little tool of the 
” scraper ” order, having several 
irons cutting beads and hollows of 
different sizes. The plinth and 
band can now be put on one side 
until wanted. 

We can now return to the box, 
and it will make things much easier 
if the boards are nailed together 
back to back with small brads, say, 
one at each comer and one or two 
in between (not, however, in the 
glued joint), and the marked edges 
adjoining. The edges A (see fig. 5) 
must be carefully shot and squared 
with the front, and the board 
gauged on both sides to as wide as 

it will go ; probably if everything Fig. 6. 


has been care full}" done only a few shavings will require taking 
off to make the edges A and D parallel. If you do not possess 
a gauge with a blade long enough to do this, a temporary blade 
can be planed up to fit the stock of your smaller gauge writh a 
brad through one end filed to a point, and in using this be care¬ 
ful to keep the gauge square across. 

Square the boards all round, making a light cut with the 
striking-knife and leaving about the sixteenth of an inch to- 
be taken off. Then, as the boards are too long to go vertically 
in the bench vice, it would be as w r ell to now cut the ends from 
the sides. Set out the exact length of the side of the box from 
one end and that of the end of the box from the other, and square 
these points round the boards as before ; there should be a space 
between the lines sufficient to allow you to saw down, leaving 
the lines intact. Now put each pair of boards in the vice in turn 
and plane the ends until the knife-marks are just reached. 

The plane must bd sharp and lightly set, the back iron being 
set nearer the end of the iron than for ordinary planing; also 
the plane must not be taken right across in planing cross-grain, 
or the back edge will split off at each stroke. You should, 
therefore, lift the plane before it reaches the back, and when the 
line is reached on the front edge turn the board round in the vice 
and repeat the process, being careful to finish the end quite 
straight and square, not only with the edge, A, but with the face. 

When this has been satisfactorily done the mortices for 
the dovetails can be set out, but first run the gauge (slightly 
increased) that you used in thickncssing the boards across the 
ends, lightly marking the faces on both sides ; and then, separating 




the enff-boards, continue the line on the backs. Do not, however, 
yet separate the side boards. 

I find that in Volume XVII of the ” B.O.P.” (p. 509) there is 
already a description of a handy little marker for setting out 
dovetailing; but I have always reversed Mr. Burnett Fallows’s 
procedure—that is to say, I cut the mortices first and then mark 
off the pins from them. Set your long gauge so as to mark off 
(always gauging from the marked edge, A) the depth of the lid 
(wdiich is 2 in.), and so mark all the boards ; then reset the 
gauge about three-sixteenths less and go round again. This 
will give you two lines between which to run your saw when 
cutting off the lid. Now, taking the long boards, mark out the 
mortices as shown in fig. 9. squaring the lines across the ends. 
Then, without taking the board from the vice (where it should 
already be), saw these marks down with your tenon-saw to the 

gauge-line, being careful not to go 
beyond it ,* do not yet cut out 
the waste wood. Treat the other 
end in the same way, and then, 
separating the boards, run the 
gauge across the backs as you did 
the other pair. 

Now, taking one of the end- 
boards, put it in the vice, end 
grain up, about 3 in. above the 
bench, with the face towards you, 
and the edge, A, on your left 
hand ; turn your ” jack ” plane 
on its side at the back of the 
bench and across lay one of the 
sides, face up, and edge, A, to the 
left (if your " jack ” measures 
more or less than 3 in. raise 
or lower the board in the vice 
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accordingly). Now, instead of setting the gauge-line on the top 
board in line with the back of the adjoining board as you might 
expect, bring it forward a little: the extent of this depends 





Fio. 7 . 


on the thickness of the saw you intend cutting the pins with. 
I find that for a tenon-saw it should be a trifle under $ in., 
while for a dovetail-saw it should be about -j** in. There is no 
harm in slightly exceeding these figures at first, as it is possible 
to cut off from a pin that is too big, but you cannot “ cut on '* 
to a pin that is too small 1 

See that the two boards are square to each other and the edges, 
A, in line. Then, holding the top board down firmly with the 
left hand, insert the saw in the cuts and scratch the marks on to 
the lower board; two or three scratches will be quite enough. 
All that now remains to do is to square the lines and to run 
them down with the saw, which may be put in the marks at the 
back, and if just slightly outside them on the front a tight fit 
here will be assured—in fact, as the old foreman in the shop 
(he was a Welshman) used to say, " another ft like that would 
kill a horse ” ! 

After marking (on the inside) this comer by, say, i, on each 
board turn the piece round in the vice, “ end for end," so that 
the edge. A, is now on the right hand, and proceed to mark this 
end in the same way with the other long side, the edge, A, of which 
must also be on the right 1 >after which the other end-board is to be 
treated in exactly the same way, remembering always to keep 
the edges, A, on the same side as each other and to number each 
:omer as you cut them. Then with mallet and chisel cut away 
he waste wood in the mortices and between the pins, the 
extreme pieces on these latter boards being cut off with the 
iaw. The chisel cuts should not be taken more than half-way 
hrough, when the board is turned over and the cut completed 
rom that side; the spaces between the pegs may be slightly 
indercut. 

When this is all done try tMte fitting of each joint, and while 
he boards are together cut two pieces out of waste wood to 
it in diagonally to keep the frame square while drying. If 
11 is satisfactory, proceed with the glueing up. Use hot, fresh 
lue as before, and lay one long side face down on the bench 
rith the edge. A, towards you, and as the pins are a little long 
lace two thin pieces of packing under the board close to, but 
ot at, the ends. Glue in each end, brushing the glue round 
ad between the pins and gently tapping home with the mallet; 
i*en glue the top row of pins and knock home the other board 
lon't knock the board itself, but a piece of waste). 

Speed is essential in these operations, so have everything ready 
id at hand. Fit in the diagonals (they should be of equal 
pgth if all is well) and then load up the top with weights equally 
^fcrifeuted at each end, or you can scheme a way to use your 




cramps ; wash the surplus glue off as far as you can with a 
^onge (or handful of shavings) and hot water. 

When thoroughly set, clean off with a sharp plane, lightly 
set, the projecting wood at the angles (keep the diagonals in 
for this), and trim up the edges if necessary ; then saw off the lid 
and plane up these new edges, putting a pencil mark on the two 
frames so that you can ensure the same sides coming together 
as when made. 

The bottom of the box should be f in. thick and must be 
screwed on with ij-in. “ sixes," the pieces running from front to 
back, not from end to end ; and if you can rebate them as shown 
in fig. 8 so much the better, as this still keeps a close joint should 
the boards shrink : the edges must be flush with the face all round. 
The plinth is then mitred round ; the mitres are cut in a " mitre 
box " with a fine saw, and if cut truly should not require touching 
with a plane. The pieces are screwed on to the box, using f-in. 
** fours," and spacing them as shown in fig. 9 ; where they go into 
the end grain of the bottom they should be twice that length. 
Slightly sink the heads. 

The top of my box I made of the same stuff as the rest, but 
unfortunately it has split, and I think I should now use 3-ply 
birch | in. thick, which will neither split nor shrink. The top— 
of whichever stuff you use—is screwed on top of the frame : 
screw, say, the back edge first (about 6 in. between the 
screws), then, placing the frame on the box, test for shape ; if 
all right, screw the front edge and then the ends. Trim all edges 
flush, but be careful to leave a little excess rather than take off 
too much. 

Mitre and screw on the band as you did the plinth, and you 
will note that it is wide enough to cover the top and also to 
project ^ in. below the frame, but before finally fixing slightly 
ease off the lower inside edge of the front and two sides of 
the band and well 
round the corre¬ 
sponding edge of 
the back piece, 
which latter, how¬ 
ever, do not yet fix. 

Place the lid on 
the box and mitre 
and screw on to the 
latter the inch strip 
you cut off the 
band, with the 
bevelled edge down¬ 
wards ; this comes 
up close to the lid, 
which might be 
weighted to prevent 
it rising during the 
operation; but there 
is no piece at the 
back, the ends of 
the side pieces being 
cut flush with the 
back face, other¬ 
wise the lid would 
not open. 

The hinges 
should be 2-in. cast 

brass butts. As the back of the band is not yet fixed, put the 
lid on and mark out the position of the hinges, commencing at 
about 5 in. from each end ; make the marks with both edges 
of the striking-knife at once, keeping the blade vertical. Care¬ 
fully scribe the marks across the edges and sink the hinge into 
both lid and box ; the part near the knuckle must be flush, 
but the other edge may be a little deeper, and the hinge must be 
so fixed that the knuckle is just outside the box. Before fixing 
on the back band it will be necessary to notch it out to go over 
the knuckle, and the lid should now open to just past the 
vertical line : you will readily see that the farther the knuckle 
is outside the box the wider will the lid open, but at the same 
time the more leverage will it exert on the screws. 



Fig. 8 . 
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The lock should be a two-lever, brass box-lock—about 2 in. 
will do. Find the centre of the front edge of the box, and setting 
the gauge to the centre of the pin from the top of the lock, mark 
the centre line on the inside and bore through with a gimlet 
that will just pass the shank of the key, completing the key-hole 
with a small chisel. The top of the lock must be sunk flush with 
the top edge, and a recess must be made for the box of the lock ; 
you can sink the back plate also if you like, but it is not always 
done, nor is it necessary. 

Screw the lock in place and, putting in the hasp, press the lid 
down on it and you will find that the little “ horns ” wall give 
you the correct position. Carefully sink the hasp flush and 
screw in. If the lid lifts a little when locked you have not sunk 
the hasp enough, while if the bolt 
will not shoot you have sunk it too 
much, and must pack it out with 
a piece of thin card or sand-paper 
behind it. 

There are two trays in the box, the 
top one being the full internal length 
and the lower one about £ in. less and 
both 2 in. deep and 5^ in. wide. The 
bearers, or runners, were cut out of the 
solid with plough and rebate plane, but 
they will answer just as well if built up 
as shown in fig. 8. Glue up enough to 
make the two in one length, and when 
dry cut and fit them in at each end, 
screwing to the box from the inside ; set 
the gauge to in., and mark each end 
aj a guide to height. Get out the stuff 
for sides if in. by | in. bare (" bare ” 
or " full " means generally ^ in. less 
or more, as the case may be). Cut the 
long sides square to a tight fit for 
their respective levels and the ends 
a full 5J in. long, and proceed with the 
dovetailing as for the box. Two “ pins '* 
on each side will be quite sufficient. 

The bottom of the tray is £ in. screwed on with fine screws- 
See that the frames are square first. When cleaned off you should 
find that the trays slide easily, but if not do not make them too 
loose or they will be liable to get askew and bind in sliding. 

The box is now practically complete, and you can finish it 
in any way that pleases your fancy. My own was finished with 
shellac varnish made by just covering one pound of shellac 
with methylated spirits in a glass jar, and when all dissolved 
thinning but to the consistency Of. thin cream with more spirits. 
Use a flat camePs-hair brush and rub down lightly between each 
coat with worn sand-paper, and after the first coat putty up the 
screw-heads and the holes made by the brads. In rubbing 


down the work preparatory to using this varnish, always finish 
off with the finest sand-paper, and never use it across the grain 
but always with, except, of course, where it is quite unavoidable; 
all the across grain marks will show up like scratches. 

The more coats you put on the glossier the work becomes, 
but recollect that a glossy coat shows every bruise or dent 
much more plainly than one less so. Three to four coats will be 
found quite sufficient. Another way is to take half the above 
quantity of dissolved shellac and add about a fourth its bulk 
of lamp-black, thinning to a thinner consistency with spirits; 
two coats of black and one or two of the clear varnish will give 
a very handsome appearance. In either case the trays and 
interior of the box should have two coats of the clear varnish. 

A pair of 3-in. brass drop-drawer 
handles can be screwed to the ends, and 
use as long a screw as you can. 

Your saws—hand-saw and tenon-saw 
—can be fixed to the inside of the lid. 
Cut a block of beech or oak to fit fairly 
inside the handles, but about | in. 
thicker; then cut off from this block 
a piece £ in. thick and screw the larger 
piece on to the lid with two screws, 
after arranging the saws if possible 
back to back- (when they cannot hurt 
one another with their teeth). The 
thin piece is then fastened on loosely 
with one screw through the middle and 
acts as a button to keep the saw in 
place; the other end of the saw slides 
into pieces also screwed to the lid and 
notched out to receive it. If the saws 
are at all heavy it might be worth while 
or even necessary to have pieces of chain 
at each end, screwed to the lid and 
box to take the weight of the lid when 
opened; the end fixed to the box must 
be sunk, otherwise it will interfere with 
the sliding of the top tray. I may say 
that I did not have these chains to my box on this account, but I 
was always careful to open the box against a wall or the bench. 

The trays may be divided into compartments by cross-pieces 
to suit their contents, as suggested in fig. 1 : screw through sides 
and bottom. You can, of course, fit lids to them if you wish, 
but they take up room, and unless you have delicate tools to 
cover—watchmaker’s, for instance—it is hardly worth while : 
should you decide to do so, the box might be made a little deeper 
to allow for this. 

I should explain that fig. 7 is a section across the box, fig. 8 
a section through one end, and fig. 9 an elevation of one end, 
the plinth being broken away to show the dovetail behind it. 



Fig. 9. 


A Keen Commencement. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


M Y shins and knees are ill at case, 

And much I’ve overrated 
The strength of spines, for there are signs 
That mine is dislocated. 

An eye that’s black I show, alack, 

And also, in addition, 

A twisted ear which won’t, I fear, 

Resume its true position. 

I’ve bruises blue, and yellow, too, 

Upon my frame be battered, 


And of my nose, as I suppose, 

The outline has been shattered. 

I’ve lost a tooth, and that’s the truth 
As sure as my name’s Charlie, 

While what I wear would serve to scare 
The crows from off the barley. 

From which, my gay young friends, you may 
Conclude by use of reason 
That, with the rest, I’ve done my best 
To start the Football Season 1 
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D R. Drew, the Head Master, entered the classroom, 
smiling. It was the morning of May 29. On his 
desk was a bunch of oak-leaves. To relieve 
their sombreness, a few sprays of freshly picked 
lilies-of-the-valley stood up perkily in the midst of the 
glossy green foliage, and the whole was neatly tied together 
with white ribbon. Facing him, across the breadth of the 
wall, a number of oak-leaves were stitched upon a field of 
cotton wool in more or less irregular lettering, so that his 
twinkling and genial eyes might be arrested at once by the 
message— “many happy returns of the day." 

Instantly, as if moved by a common impulse, the boys 
rose to their feet, and, led by the senior, brought their 
[lands smartly to their foreheads in a secretly practised 
military salute. They then voiced their message in hearty 
jnison—“ Many happy returns of the day, sir ! " 

44 Thank you, boys—thank you ! " responded the Head 
Master, as, in obedience to his nod, they resumed their 
;eats. 44 It is very kind of you to remember my birthday. 
Do you know how old I am ? " 

44 Fifty, sir." said several voices together. 

“ Fifty ! " he repeated. " So that this birthday is my 
ubilee. On a jubilee one should be jubilant, and to be 
ubilant one must contrive to share his gladness with 
>thers. I might say with Horace— Eheu ! Fugaces labuntur 
inni ; but I am going to forget the fleeting years, and rejoice 
vith you on my jubilee." 

He was interrupted by cheers. 

44 The whole school will have holiday to-day." 

They were expecting the announcement, but they did not 
.llow that to interfere with a renewal of the cheers. 


“ Between them, unfolded, was a fairly large scale ordnance 
map.” (See page 43.) 


44 And," he went on, when the cheers had subsided, his 
kindly eyes twinkling still more brightly, for he knew that 
the next announcement would be a surprise, 44 I shall feel 
honoured on my jubilee, if you, the boys of the sixth"— 
there was a dead silence : you might have heard a pin drop 
in the class room—" will join me, and my wife and daughters, 
and the other masters of the school"—How deliberate he was! 
He seemed to be enjoying the silence and the eagerness with 
which the boys were listening— 44 in a drive to Boscobel." 

The silence was split by the suddenness of the cheers. 

4 * Good old Drew ! " whispered Harry Goodwin, giving 
his chum, Will Ockerby, who was sitting next him. a violent 
dig with his elbow. And Will did not resent it. 

44 We shall start at ten," said Dr. Drew, holding up his 
hand to check a recrudescence of the cheering. 44 In the 
meadow, close by Boscobel House, a tent will be put up. 
and you will lunch with me, happily undisturbed by either 
Cavaliers or Roundheads, and with no Prince Charlie, or 
King-to-be, peering at us from between the leaves of the 
Royal Oak. I will count upon you being ready at ten," and 
he dismissed them amid a renewal of the cheats given this 
time with a 44 Hip ! Hip ! Hurrah ! " 

The school was in South Staffordshire. Boscobel was 
seventeen miles away, just across the Shropshire border, 
in the very heart of rural England. It would be difficult 
to find a more secluded spot. As its name signified, pleasant 
woods were all about it, and, in the olden days, it must have 
commanded a charming view of bosky hills and hollows 
rolling away on the one side to the foot of the Wrekin and 
on the other to the fringe of Cannock Chase. And it 
retained its picturesque name—Boscobel—not changed, 
like the name of a similar place in the Craven district, to 
the less poetical Bell Busk. 

It was a delightful drive. As they neared their destina¬ 
tion, after a brief halt at Brewood, or B’r'ood, as the 
natives pronounce it, the Doctor pointed out the farm of 
the Black Ladies and the farm of the White Ladies, both 
associated with the fugitive Prince Charles. From the 
hiding hole in the cheese-room at Boscobel, the Prince 
crossed secretly to the hospitable priory of the White 
Ladies, thereby escaping capture by a Roundhead officer 
who was stationed with his men at Shifnal; and, attired 
as a serving man, in attendance upon one of the ladies of 
the priory, he rode southward to Bristol, and thence, eluding 
his vigilant foes, passed out of the realm. 

The boys swarmed into the old half-timbered house 
at Boscobel, mellowed, and very little changed, by the 
quiet procession of the 250 years ; they closely scruti¬ 
nised the portraits of the two chief actors of that 
troublesome era—Charles, ruffled, bewigged, dainty, and 
rugged Cromwell, plain as one of his own pike-stafls, 
and depicted 44 wart and all " ; they fingered the 
furniture and gazed upon the carefully preserved relics 
of that far away time ; they climbed to the cheese- 
room at the top of the house, peeped through the 
window commanding the Shifnal road, and explored the 
recesses of the secret chamber, entered by a cunningly 
contrived trap-doo;- let into the landing at the head of 
the stairs. 


A Complete School Story. 

By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Author of “Th: Mystery of the Red Wafers," etc. 
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But the boys were peckish. The drive had set a keener 
edge on their normally sharp appetites. They rushed out 
faster than they had swarmed in. There was the tent, 
cool and white, and near it, protected by high spiked 
railings, the oak grown from an acorn of the tree that 
C harles hid in—a lofty tree, but, as yet, of no great girth. 
The boys made for the tent; the tree could wait. More 
pressing than its inscription, or an inspection of its foliage, 
were the delectables spread upon the trestle-supported 
table by Mrs. Drew and her daughters. 

Luncheon over, the boys were free to follow their own 
bent, with the understanding that they all assembled at 
six o'clock for the return drive. 

Harry Goodwin and Will Ockerby' were contrasts in 
some ways—Harry was dark, with brown hair and hazel 
eyes ; Will was freckled, with red hair and blue eyes. 
They differed in temperament. But they were friends. 
The friendship was due, perhaps, to the dovetailing of 
their qualities. Their tastes were alike ; they were both 
budding naturalists. 

So, when they emerged from the tent, they strolled off 
together towards a belt of woodland that dipped westward 
and spread north and south, with no paths intersecting it 
—a sylvan seclusion where at close quarters they might 
watch the various forms of woodland life. They were 
trespassing, but that did not trouble them, for no warning 
notice informed them of a possible prosecution ; they might 
meet with an irate gamekeeper, but they would risk it 
and phrase a reasonable excuse if he should threaten them ; 
and once through the hedge, unseen by the masters or any of 
the boys, they plunged joyously into the depths of the wood. 

They wandered about, attracted by one object after 
another: stoats, and rabbits, and birds, discovering several 
nests, and despoiling them each of one egg to add to their 
collections. They took no heed of the time, and no heed 
of their intercrossing directions, trampling through the 
uncurling fronds of the bracken and among the wild 
hyacinths, until Harry’s quick eyes espied a squirrel 
scampering #p an old oak—an oak much older than the 
famous one protected by the spiked railings in the meadow. 

“ Did you see him. Will ? ” he asked. 

" Just,” answered Will. ” What a tail he had ! And 
how soft and glossy the fur was under his throat 1 ” 

” Has,” corrected Harry. ” And is. He may have 
a nest up there, and Mrs. Squirrel may be at home, and the 
little ones. Hallo! ”—for they had been walking towards 
the tree—” It’s hoLlow ! ” 

” Like a funnel,” added Will, peeping up the inside. 
” I can see the leaves and the sky.” 

“ But not the squirrel.” 

” No ! He’s gone.” 

” Into his nest, I expect. Shall we see ? ” Harry asked 
eagerly. 

“ Can we ? ” queried Will doubtfully. 

" Can we! ” repeated Harry sarcastically. " Here 
goes l ” and he squeezed sideways through the rent at 
the bottom of the trunk, and, gazing upwards, said, “ Why, 
it’s as easy as winking ! ” It was not quite so easy, but 
Harry, intent upon the adventure, purposely made light 
of it. ” Come along. Will! There’s plenty of room.” 

Will was stouter than Harry. He stuck in the rent. 

" Lower! ” said Harry, pushing down the interior 
shoulder, and jerking him. ” Your head’s the trouble. 
There ! ” for the rent widened a little towards the base ; 
and, Will’s head passing in, his body followed. ” Didn’t 
1 tell you ? There’s plenty of room.” 

“You did,” assented Will with ironical emphasis, 
panting, and pressing against him. 

” Well ? ” queried Harry. 

” I call it a jolly tight fit,” grumbled Will. 

” W ait a minute 1 ” responded Harry. Planting his 
Shoulders firmly against the inner curve, and using Will’s 
body as a cushion, he wriggled upwards. ” Now it’s 
your turn, Will,” said he. ” I’ll give you a leg up—no 1 
an arm. And, for goodness’ sake, be quick about it. Heat 
rises. And you've no idea how hot it is up here.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” questioned Will suspiciously. 


He was very touchy about any reference to the colour 
of his hair. 

“ Mean ? I mean what I say—heat rises. Keep your 
head still. Don’t set the tree on fire.” 

" I’ll punch you when I get up,” retorted Will. 

” Get up, then—here’s my hand,” and Harry bent over 
and offered to assist him. He felt quite safe. There was 
no available space for the punching. “Up you come— 
there 1 ” and, with a spring, Will was beside him. 

“ Please leave my head alone,” said Will, with grim j 
politeness. | 

” Oh 1 ” responded Harry, as if he had forgotten it, 

“ your—your—heating apparatus. You shouldn’t—” 
Will’s sudden impact, for there was space enough for the 
other to crush against him, took his breath away—“ be— 
so—fiery,” he finished, with two or three gasps. 

” If we weren't jammed in this wretched chimney-” 

continued Will, really exasperated. 

” There you are again,” said Harry. ” You won’t let 
it alone.” 

” You won’t.” 

“ No l it was you, Will.” 

” How was it me ? ” 

” I, Will, not me ,” corrected Harry ; ” but we’re getting 
mixed. Still, it was you, Will. You said chimney, and-*' 

Will’s exasperation evaporated. He laughed, and said. 

” What about the squirrel ? ” 

” A sensible question. Will. I’ll see,” and Harry drew 
himself higher, thrust his head through the orifice, and 
searched the top of the trunk and the nearer branches 
for a cavity likely to contain the squirrel’s nest. He saw 
none; but, arrOsted by the unexpected sound of voices. 1 
he glanced downwards and across the undergrowth. 
Startled by what he saw, he cautiously dropped again to 1 
where Will was standing, and whispered, ” Hush 1 ” 

” What is it ? ” 

” It’s two—two men ; and they're coming this way.” 

” Who are they—gamekeepers ? ” 

” No 1 They're not dressed like gamekeepers. They’ve 
no guns. They’re consulting a sheet of paper spread out 
and held between them. Hush ! ” repeated Harry, for the 
voices were now audible inside the tree. 

” I hope they're not coming in,” said Will, placing his 
lips close to Harry’s ear. 

Harry made no reply. 

“ Ach I ” 

The sound was one of relief. It was accompanied by 
a thud as of a body sinking on the ground. Then came 
a softer sound still—the settling of the backs of the two 
weary men against the trunk of the tree. 

The exclamatory ” Ach 1 ” was a revelation, and the 
revelation was confirmed by the conversation that followed, 
overheard, but not understood, by the two boys alarmed 
and concealed within the hollow of the tree. The speech 
was German. Its guttural tones and certain words sparsely p 
dropped in which they did understand, assured them of 
that. But they could not gather the sense of the conversa¬ 
tion, and they dared not consult each other. They had 
to remain perfectly silent—as silent as the squirrel they 
had been after, now peeping at them from the greenery 
above, and peeping, too, at the chattering men, with the 
paper spread between them, resting at the foot of the tree. 
Fortunately, the squirrel could not tell to those outside 
what he saw within. 

It was a severe strain on Harry and Will to remain motion¬ 
less in so precarious a position. Their foothold was of the 
slenderest—mere knobs that supported them but barely. 
Their muscles ached and began to tire, and the weight of 
their bodies rested more and more heavily upon the knobs. 
They were afraid of slipping. The strain was increased 
by their enforced silence. They could only communicate 
with each other by facial contortions and expressive glances 
of the eyes. 

Listening, so as not to miss a single word, they heard 
one of the men say, apparently remonstrating with his 
fellow, ” You do not know the stupidity of these pig- I 
headed Englishmen.” 
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The other answered him in German. 

Harry and Will bit their lips. They resented the insult, 
but they could only express their resentment by an exchange 
of glances that boded no good to the speaker. 

” It is safe—it is quite safe,” said he. 

But what it was that was quite safe they had no idea. 

Harry, looking at Will, nodded upward ; and. before 
Will could stop him, he began to move cautiously towards 
the oriftce. It relieved the strain on Will’s body. He was 
able to rest his hands on the opposite side of the hollow. 
But it increased the mental strain. He dared not interfere. 
He could only watch. Harry’s head passed through the 
orifice. He drew his shoulders up and leaned over ; and 


there, immediately beneath him. were the two men, still 
conversing. Between them, unfolded, was a fairly large 
scale ordnance map. One man was tracing out a route 
with his forefinger ; the other was evidently questioning 
him. Harry inadvertently displaced a tiny pellet, the size 
of a pea, from a wrinkle in the bark. It fell and struck 
the map smartly. 

Instantly the men were on their feet, scared and gazing 
into the tree. But Harry had darted back. They failed 
to see him. At the same moment the squirrel whisked 
into view. The men laughed, making fun of their fear, and 
dropped upon the ground again with their backs against 
the tree. 

The falling of the pellet, and the timely appearance 
of the squirrel, had both done the boys a good turn. It 
would have been extremely irksome, impossible almost, 
to remain motionless much longer. The Germans were 
uneasy; the noise had disturbed them, and in a few 


minutes they left the oak and went off through the 
bracken. 

The boys heard their receding footsteps and the lessen¬ 
ing sound of their conversation ; and Harry, wishing to 
ascertain which way they had gone, again drew himself 
up and popped his head out of the hole. He saw them. 
They were just disappearing among the trees. 

He dropped at once, not to his old position, but, clawing 
and scrambling like a cat, as if he were in a desperate hurry, 
down to the bottom of the tree. Will was soon beside him. 

” We must follow them,” whispered Harry eagerly. 

” Where ? ” asked Will. 

" Anywhere, until we come up with them, and can hand 
them over to the police,” answered 
Harry. 

“ We are due back at six,” Will 
reminded him. 

“ We are due back when we can get 
back,” asserted Harry boldly. ” This is 
a bigger job than the Doctor's picnic.” 
” What are they—spies ? ” 

"No fear," replied Harry. 
” Prisoners, I should say—prisoners 
escaped and trying to make their way 
out of the country.” And Harry told 
him in low tones as they pressed after 
them—for Will had fallen in with 
Harry’s proposal, and they were now 
on their track—all that he had seen 
and of the falling of the pellet on 
their outspread ordnance map while 
Will was below him, hidden, waiting 
and silent, in the hollow of the tree. 

By straining their ears, they could 
catch faintly the sound of the men’s 
trampling feet, and, at times, they 
could hear their voices. They trod 
lightly in their pursuit, making as little 
noise as possible, Harry leading, until 
they came to the edge of the wood, 
which here terminated alongside a 
narrow and deeply shaded country lane. 

The men had turned to the left; 
and. as the boys emerged from the 
wood, they saw them some distance 
ahead, walking leisurely down the 
middle of the lane. Harry and Will 
kept to the grassy margin. Less 
than half a mile brought them within 
view of Boscobcl House. The lane 
ran at the back of the house, which 
on this side had no windows. A long 
high wall divided the lane from the 
gardens. The men disappeared round 
the angle of the house. 

Harry's mind was instantly made 
up. 

” Wait, Will ! ” said he. ” I'll be 
back in a jiffy.” 

He ran forward and peered round the corner. The 
men, as he half expected, entered the drive. At the same 
time he noticed that, lower down the road, the brakes 
were standing, with the horses harnessed, in readiness for 
the return journey. It was close upon six o’clock. The 
schoolboys were collecting—indeed, some of them had 
already taken possession of the bex seats. But Harry 
ran back, careless of the time and intent only upon the 
capture of the men. 

” Ready, Will ? ” he asked. ” I'll give you a leg up 
this time, not an arm.” 

” A leg up ? ” 

” Over the wall, Will. Drop softly on the other side, and 
keep behind the bushes. Pull your shoes off. Yes ! I'm 
coming,” for, wasting not a moment, Harry had helped him 
up, and Will was now astride the coping. ” We must reach 
the house before them,” and Harry sprang to the ridge, 
seized it, pulled himself up and rolled over, alighting on 
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the soil noiselessly where Will was already unlacing his 
shoes. " You're game. Will ? ” he queried, unlacing his 
own, with rapid and nervous fingers. 

“ Of course," answered Will, with a steely glint in his 
pale blue eyes. 

“ Keep close to me," returned Harry. " We’ll nab them. 

* It is safe—it is quite safe,’ " he went on, quoting the 
German’s words and mimicking his stilted pronunciation. 
" And so they'll find it, both of them, when they’re inside." 
While he was speaking he ran on, and slipped in through 
the side door, Will following on his heels, while the maid 
was answering the knocking of the Germans at the front 
door. 

Shoes in hand, the boys ran from the kitchen to the 
lower room, then up the stairs to the second floor, where 
many of the relics were stored. They paused here, and 
heard the maid reminding the Germans that the house was 
about to be closed—they were almost too late to view it. 

" I have been here before," said the English-speaking 
German, “ and I should like my friend to see it. We will 
not trouble you to show it to us. I know my way about— 
everywhere." 

" But-" and before the maid could proceed with the 

objection, the housekeeper appeared. 

" I am sorry, gentlemen," said she. " The clock has 
struck six." 

"While we were at the door, madam," returned the 
German ingratiatingly, and producing a coin from his 
pocket—the open sesame which admitted them. 

" Thank goodness! ’’ whispered Harry, well pleased 
by their persistency. He had begun to fear that his plan 
might fail. He darted up the second stairway to the cheese- 
room—really an attic, bare, except for a curtain, a couple 
of chairs, and an old-fashioned spinning-wheel. 

" There isn’t furniture enough in here to hide a mouse,” 
panted Will, as, racing after him, he glanced hastily around. 

*' Down you go!" responded Harry, lifting the trap¬ 
door, and Will obeyed him. Harry followed and drew 
the door down. A ladder of four steps brought them to 
the bottom. The chamber was quite dark. " Now," 
said Harry, "crouch on that side of the ladder, Will, and 
I’ll crouch on this. When they come inside—not too soon, 
let them get right in—we'll leap out and slam the door to 
—slam it hard and sit on it; and we shall have them. 
Then we'll yell for all we're worth, and hammer on the 
planking with the heels of our shoes. Weil make the 
house ring." 

“Why ? " 

" To frighten them, and to summon assistance." 

They both spoke in tones so low that their words were 
only just audible to each other. Now they were quite 
silent. They could hear the movements of the men in 
the room below. Soon their ascending footsteps warned 
them of their near approach and they prepared themselves 
for the opening of the trap-door. The window was almost 
immediately over it. When the trap-door was lifted the light, 
falling through it, might reveal them; so they crouched 
closely under the sides of the ladder, waiting, excited, their 
hearts thumping like drumsticks and sounding loudly in 
their own ears. 

The men, in no hurry, looked around the cheese-room, 
sat in the chairs, inspected the spinning-wheel, gazed out 
of the window. Then, stepping aside, one of them raised 
the trap-door. They entered cautiously, bending their 
heads low, and walked forward a little. Harry and Will 
sprang out, and, quick as lightning, banged the door 
down and sat upon it. The Germans, startled, darted 
back, and the nearer one received a knock on the head 
from the descending door which dropped him like a felled 
ox. He sat on the floor rubbing his head, when Harry 
and Will gave vent to the most blood-curdling cries, yelling 
like Wild Indians, and began to thump the door vigorously 
with the shoe heels, filling the hollow chamber with drum¬ 
like deafening sounds. 

Just as the door flew to, the Doctor was standing up in one 
of the brakes, his eyes roving over the seated boys. 

" Are we all here ? " he asked. 


" Goodwin and Ockerby are missing, sir," said on^df 
the boys. 

“ Oh ! Goodwin and Ockerby. Has any one seen them ? " 
inquired the Doctor. There was no reply. " I said six." 
the Doctor went on. " They ought not to delay us. I'll 
step up to the house and see if they are there." 

Before the Doctor reached the door, he heard the women 
screaming and loud shouts and trampling. Alarmed, be 
ran forward. On entering the hall, he discovered that 
the sounds were above him. He rushed up the stairs to 
the second floor. The housekeeper, the maid, and two farm 
labourers were collected at the foot of the next flight of 
Stairs, the women wringing their hands, the men debating 
who should ascend first and interfere in what was ap¬ 
parently a most violent struggle. A sudden crash came ; 
the women screamed again ; and a human bundle, arms 
and legs interlocked, rolled down the stairs, over and over, 
and landed, still struggling, at the bottom. 

What had happened ? The two men, when they had 
recovered from the first startling effect of the fierce drum¬ 
ming and the piercing yells, placed their backs beneath the 
trap-door, and heaved together with all their might. Harry 
and Will were thrown off. But, as the men emerged, the 
boys tackled them, and the struggle began which ended at 
the foot of the stairs. 

The Doctor and the labourers separated them, and 
the Doctor, astounded, recognised his two pupils. 

"They are prisoners, sir," panted Harry, "and they 
are trying to escape 1 " 

The Doctor’s expression was incredulous. 

" They are, sir," seconded Will. " We saw them in the 
wood first, and we followed them here." 

The Doctor turned to the men, and started visibly, more 
astounded still. 

" Herr Kramfeldt l " 

" Dr. Drew ! " 

" So what the boys say is correct ? " 

"As to our being prisoners—unfortunately, yes. And 
we were trying to escape. We left the camp two days 

ago. Now, owing to these-" and he glanced at the 

boys. 

" Don’t say stupid," put in Will. 

" Nor pig-headed," interposed Harry. 

Kramfeldt smiled, and said, " Owing to these clever 
boys of yours, we have been captured." 

" I saw a notice in my paper this morning about two 
German prisoners escaping, and," said the Doctor, scruti¬ 
nising them, “ the description is exact. I am sorry r Herr 
Kramfeldt, because of our past and pleasanter associations, 
to be under the necessity of detaining you." 

" You need not be sorry, Doctor," returned Kramfeldt. 
" As these boys would say—it is all in the game." 

Leaving the prisoners under the guardianship of the 
two labourers and Harry and Will, the Doctor returned 
to the brakes and told his wife and daughters that he 
would come on later and bring with him the missixig boys. 
He then took one of the masters into his confidence, and 
asked him, in passing through Brewood, to inform the 
superintendent of police of the capture of the prisoners. 
He desired to be relieved as speedily as possible of Ms 
responsible charge. A conveyance, too, would be needed 
for himself and the boys—perhaps the superintendent 
would hire it for him and bring it out to Boscobel. 

Perhaps ! It was not a hired trap they rode back in, but 
the private conveyance of one of the three special constables 
who accompanied the superin:endent. " It is an honour," 
said this gentleman courteously. 

" You know Herr Kramfeldt, sir ? " ventured Will after 
they had told their story. 

"Yes! He was one of the masters at the school—the 
German master. He taught other languages as well. It 
was before you came. He is quite familiar with all this 
country-side." 

" And thought to escape, sir, vid Boscobel," said Harry. 

" Evidently ; but," returned the Doctor, smiling, " Herr 
Karl Kramfeldt, unlike the other Karl, or Charles, the King- 
to-be—thanks to you. boys—was baulked at Boscobel." 
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The Abbot’s Trick. 

By SHEILA E. BRAINE. 


S AID the Abbot, “ Sell me that patch of ground 
And he urged him day by day, 

But the owner clung to his heritage, 

And ever he answered nay : 

" Ours it lias been for years and years,— 

Two hundred and more, may be ;— 

Father hath left it to son, my lord, 

And so it must be with me.” 

Vexed was the Abbot to have his will 
Crossed by a peasant hind, 

And he pondered long, till a way to win 
Came into his crafty mind ; 

For the plot he coveted would complete 
The wide estate he ruled ;— 

And the Abbot said,—” Who will not be led * 

May. yet, by good hap, be fooled.” 

Smiling, he cried, ” Well, well, 'tis clear 
On keeping the land thou’rt bent, 

But look, I've a fancy to grow a crop, 

So take thou a twice-told rent. 


Only one crop shall be sown,—a whim,— 
But fain for a space I’d say, 

‘Over all land that his eye can see, 

The Abbot of Doule hath sway 1 ’ ” 

Tempting the offer ! A double rent ! 

It made the poor peasant yield, 

But little he dreamed of the kind of seed 
They’d sow in his precious field ! 

’Twas acorns the Abbot planted there, 

One crop ,—but you mark the hoax,— 

For over thi;ee hundred years would pass 
Before they were full-grown oaks. 

Justice was not for the poor and weak, 

A crop was a crop, they said ; 

And long did the Abbey hold the ground, 
When Abbot and hind were dead ; 

And when the great oaks were fully *grown, 
Not a creature but had forgot 
ow a wily priest, in the days gone by, 
Had stolen a peasant's plot. 



“ Way In.” 




often do you see two doors, 
on one of which are the 
words ” Way In ” and on 
the other ” Way Out.” or 
it may bo just ” In ” and 
“ Out." Did you ever try 
to get in by the way out 
and vice versa ? Of course 
you have ! Everybody has 
in this imperfect world. 
But if it is a busy day 
you soon find out your 
error. You may push 
in or push out by 
strenuous exertion and 
the use of hands and 
shoulders, but by far 
the better way is to 
change doors and obey 
orders. It is always 
easier to go with the stream, and, occasionally, it is 
right. 

There is generally a right way ih to every place and 
every thing. One of my favourite books is ” The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ”—that wonderful allegory written in pure Saxon 
English, with hardly a long word in it. which is the delight 
of the wise and the story-book of the simple. You will 
notice that at the very beginning Christian, the hero of 
the book, was anxious chiefly to find the Way In. 

He was wandering about not knowing what to do, 
when he met a friend who pointed to a Wicket Gate far 
olf for which he must make, overcoming every obstacle 
in the path, and, said his friend, " When thou knockest 
it shall be told thee what thou shall do.” 

If you read on you will find that, although Christian 
fell into the Slough of Despond ere he reached the 
gate, found great discouragement from two fools named 
Obstinate and Pliable, got very bad advice from a gentle¬ 
man named Mr. Worldly Wiseman, and. turning aside 
according to his injunctions, was caught in a storm of 


thunder and lightning, yet eventually he got to the gate, 
and, passing through it, found himself on the straight 
path which, by perseverance, would surely lead him to 
his journey’s end. 

It is a true parable of life, and has an application 
specially valuable for boys. It is essential in mapping 
out a career to enter by the proper door, not to be dis¬ 
suaded from striving to get in by it, not seeking some 
easier or safer way. 

For instance, what a good door of entrance to many 
careers is some Matriculation Examination at a recog¬ 
nised University. The boy who has matriculated finds 
his path ever afterwards easier and pleasanter, with fewer 
obstructions and pitfalls and traps for unwary feet. 

But the way to this and similar gates into the good 
road of a career is beset with difficulties and struggles 
—ay, and bogs and morasses very like the Slough of 
Despond into which Christian so soon tumbled. Mark this : 
Obstinate, who was too conceited to take good advice— 
for obstinacy is not perseverance—and Pliable, who was 
easily turned aside from any purpose he had formed, 
both baulked at the Slough. They fell in and got out, 
but Christian was the only one of the three who scrambled 
out on the Wicket Gate side of the Slough ! 

I met a brilliant journalist the other day whose .name 
is known everywhere, and I said. ” How did you start ? ” 

He said, “ I went to a shorthand class and learned to 
write shorthand in my sleep ! ” 

He did not really mean that he ever wrote shorthand in 
his sleep, but that he learned to know shorthand as well as 
you know the multiplication table, and perhaps better. 
That was his way in. He got a job as a junior reporter 
on a little provincial paper. He was on the road to suc¬ 
cess, and it was only a case of keeping going for that 
man to ” arrive." 

• Now the time is coming when the man who can do one 
thing supremely well will be in great demand. It may 
be a big and important thing, like managing a chemical 
laboratory, or it may be a lesser thing like making table- 
legs, but if he can do his work better than others he will 
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“WAY IN” 


score. The Way In, generally speaking, is to be thorough, 
to do nothing by halves, to keep your eye fixed on the 
object you are making for. 

The short cut is not always the best way in. Indeed 
it seldom is. There is no royal road to success any more 
than to learning. I remember making for the entrance 
to a park when I was on a walking tour, thinking to 
cross it and view the fine timber. I could see the entrance 
some distance away across the fields, but the road went 
apparently a long way round. So I climbed a gate and 
made a bee-line across the fields. 

A bee-line ? I mean that I intended the line I took 
to be a bee-line, straight as an arrow flies. The result 
was more in the shape of one of those zig-zag puzzles 
one half of which you are expected to detach from the 
other. What a time I had ! After scrambling through 
or over four hedges, when I had sought ip vain for a gate, 
jumping three ditches and half failing to jump the fourth, 
finding at least three dismal swamps carefully concealed 
under the greenest grass and the yellowest buttercups, 
and just one—quite sufficient, thank you !—very surly 
bull which eyed me wickedly whilst I scrambled over 
some barbed wire in such haste that I tore a portion of 
my raiment, I wtis at length turned back by a farmer 
who informed me politely but firmly that I was trespassing, 
and I had to go by the road after all ! No, short cuts 
are often very long ! 

But, believe me, of all public signs and notices “ Way 
In ” is most abused in its uses. It is often a lure rather 
than a direction, and we have to make very sure who the 
people were that put it there, and what was their motive. 
Ignorance, Prejudice, Self-interest, as well as Downright 
Wickedness often use this sign to the destruction of young 
men. 

I knew one who was starting out as a traveller for a 


big firm and was very anxious to make a success anJ 
show his employers that their confidence in him was not 
misplaced. He was told by lots of people who seemed 
to know more ajbout the Road than he did himself 
that the only Way In was “ treating.” That, they gave 
my young friend to understand, was the Wicket Gate 
leading to the direct road, the quickest route to the City 
of Success. They said that at the station of Hail-Fellow- 
Well-Met he could get a non-stop express which would 
give him a record run to Prosperity. 

My young friend said to me : ” I have never treated 
anybody to drink in my life, and if that is the Way In to 
the business world I will stay outside.” He was brave 
and resolute. His principles were good and he was a hard 
worker. But he got into the Slough of Despond up to 
his neck, and had to stand on tiptoe to keep his breathing 
apparatus from getting clogged. People were nice enough 
to him, but they did not give him orders—at least, not 
often. 

But though he was a long time struggling in the Slough, 
and had a very rough time indeed, he was never tempted 
to go back on his original decision. He was determined to 
enter business by the Wicket Gate of Clean Hands or not 
to enter at all. His progress was slow but sure. When 
he got a customer he got him for life. Besides, he set 
an example on the road which has been widely followed. 

Deceptive signs ? Yes, there are many. One must be 
sure of the bona-fides of the persons who put them there. 
Besides, you must be sure when you see “ Way In ” 
that it is to your advantage to obey the tacit invita¬ 
tion to enter. There is one way which you may be sure 
about. It is the way of which it was said : ” Strait is the 
gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto Life.” 
But it needs a lot of strenuous seeking. The Gospel 
sorrowfully adds: " Few there be that find it.” 



DUMB HEROES AT THE FRONT. 

An Artillery Train taking up its Position under Fire. 

(Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper ” by Stanley L. Wood.) 
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By EDITH STOW. 

XI. The Game of Shaking-the-Bowl.* 


F OR more than four hundred years the men of the 
Iroquois tribes have handed down a secret society 
called the “ False Faces.” Originally it was a re¬ 
ligious society, but now the meetings in the various 
/illages are occasions for a wave of merriment that sweeps 

through the places, catching 
every one in its fun. No 
outsider is supposed to know 
who are the members of the 
” False Faces,” but on certain 
days of the year the young 
men slip out of sight and soon 
after this there comes troop¬ 
ing down the village street 
a weird company wearing 
wooden masks, liideously 
carved and painted, each 
youth carrying a staff in one 
hand and in the other a big 
rattle which is shaken in time 
to the shouts and the laughter. 

Into each house they go, 
circle around the fire to bring 
it good luck, and then out 
again they pass into the street. 
Sometimes they enter in single file doing a shuffling Indian 
lance ; sometimes the whole company crawls on hands 
md knees. If there is a man in the house, they gather him 
ip on their shoulders, go leaping and bounding with him 
.round his doorway, and then carry him in and set him 
lovvn again. Shouting, the wild noise of rattles, merriment, 
.nci good-will fill the whole village. 

One afternoon, after such a revelry of the” False Faces,” 
came upon two young men sitting on the grass beneath 
.n elm-tree resting after the day’s sport; and from them 
first learned the Iroquois game of shaking-the-bowl. 

In olden times special bowls for this game were carved 
,ut of a solid knot of wood or were woven of reeds. These 
brere from six to twelve inches across the top, and the bottom 
practically fiat, as our tin cooking-basins are made. 
5 ut, nowadays, when bowls are so common, the Indian 
L o longer makes these, but plays the game with any that 
a pp en to be about his house, choosing one with as flat 
t>ase as possible. 

I3ut what he still makes for himself are his game-stones and 
ounters. A set of game-stones consists of six peach, plum, 
r cherry stones, burnt or blackened on one side. Some- 
Lines the stones are used just as they come from the fruit, 
u t the peach- or the plum-stones are usually worked down 
mailer before one side is blackened. 

From one hundred to three hundred counters make a 


• Th? previous articles in this series (Nos. I.-X.) appeared in Vols. XXXVIII. 
XXXIX. ol the “ B.O.P.” 


set. These are beans, cherry stones, or pieces of reed about 
an inch long. 

Shaking-the-bowl is a game for two players, who sit upon 
the ground facing each other. The bowl, holding the six 
game-stones,, is placed between them and the counters 
are laid in a pile at one side within easy reach of both. 
The first player takes hold of the upper rim of the bowl 
with both hands and, lifting it a little, gives it a sharp rap 
down upon the ground, causing the stones to leap into the 
air and then fall back into the bowl. His score depends 
upon the way the stones lie. If all are white or all are black 
he makes five. This he calls a ” field.” If five are white 
and one is black, or five black and one white, he makes one. 
This is known as a ” bird.” Only these two combinations 
count. He continues to shake the bowl as long as he scores. 
All the time his opponent sits facing him, good-naturedly 
shouting and. making up faces in hopes of distracting him 
so that he will make a poor play. When he fails, he tosses 
the bowl to his rival, who catches it and now takes 
his turn. 

Each draws his winnings from the general pile of counters 
until these have been divided between them. After that 
a man takes his score from his opponent’s pile until one of 
them has possession of them all. 

We can trace this game of shaking-the-bowl back for over 



four hundred years, and, undoubtedly, it was played by 
many generations of red men before that. It has always 
been one of the favourite games of the Iroquois. In the 
old ,days, when the country belonged to the Indians, they 
used to hold great tournaments of shaking-ti^e-bowl. 
One village would send a formal challenge to another 
friendly village, and on the appointed day would follow 
their champion bowl-shaker , for miles through the forest 
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Indian dressed for a Meeting 
cf the False Faces. 


to watch the contest. 
When they arrived on 
the game-field, they 
would spread a blanket 
for him with much cere¬ 
mony and then stand 
in a crowd behind him, 
shouting and making 
grimaces at his rival until 
the air resounded with 
the hub-bub. In fact, 
this word hub-bub is said 
by some people to have 
come from the syllable, 
" bub - bub - bub - bub/* 
which was shouted con¬ 
tinuously throughout the 
game. There was this 
difference, however, be¬ 
tween their sports and 
ours. They did not laud 
their champions personally 
as we do. A man played 
not for himself but for 
his village. His victory 
fell, not upon himself, but 
upon all his people. After 
the game was ended, 
came a feast and a dance, 
followed by the home¬ 
ward journey through the 
woods. 


Follow the Gleam. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 

F OLLOW the gleam where'er it shine, 

There be our pathway, yours and mine. 

Push back the brushwood, keep to the track, 
Forward—the word is never back. 

Is it only a glimmer ? yet still press on, 

The night is passing, then comes the dawn. 

By hill and valley, o'er mountain, stream. 

Follow the gleam, boys, follow the gleam ! 

Follow the gleam of truth and right, 

Like a beacon 'tis burning pure and bright. 

Where there is darkness, error, wrong, 

That way is danger—pass along. 

High on the mountain-peaks of truth, 

There is the place for noble youth. 

Deem you that error so fair can beam ? 

Follow the gleam, boys, follow the gleam ! 

» 

Follow the gleam ! let others see 

Where you are treading they too should be. 

For some must lead—it was ever so; 

Where the bravest venture the timid go. 

Be yours the honour, yours the praise 

That you struck a path thro’ the dim-lit ways. 

The prize, is it worthless ? oh, not so deem 1 
Follow the gleam, boys, follow the gleam ! 


Crests and Badges of our Overseas Forces. 

(See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 


T HE badge was originally a heraldic device borne on the 
coats of the retainers of the old barons, which coats 
in time became the livery, and the livery in time 
became the uniform—that is, the King’s Livery, though 
the phrase is now seldom used. In some cases it denotes the 
origin of the regiment—as the death’s head of the 17th Lancers, 
which regiment was raised in 1759 to commemorate the death 
of General Wolfe; in others it shows the regiment's recruiting 
area ; in others it is an invention deemed to be necessary owing 
to other regiments having badges ; and in many cases it is a 
mark of distinction awarded to the regiments taking part in a 
certain campaign. 

So far as the British regular army is concerned, we know that 
the Sphinx is for Egypt, the elephant for India, the tiger for 
Bengal, the green dragon for China, the castle and key for 
Gibraltar, the rose, slipped and leaved, for the six regiments in 
Holland under Monmouth in 1673 ; and that the white horse 
courant of Hanover is for the regiments that fought for the House 
of Brunswick in the Jacobite rebellions, though one of them, 
the 3rd Hussars, has the white horse salient on its bit-bosses, for 
in the cavalry the harness is badged as well as the uniform. 

Some regiments have half a dozen badges or more—one on 
the buttons, and others on the collar, the head-dress, the breast¬ 
plate, the waist-plate, the pouch, and the cap. There are none 
on the collars of the Household Cavalry and Rifle Regiments, 
and none on the waist of Hussars and Lancers.. The Scottish 
Rifles have a badge on their waist-plate because they wore one 
when the Camcronians were not rifles, and are thereby distin¬ 
guished from other rifle regiments ; and Highlanders have a 
brooch ornament, so that they wear seven badges instead of 
the usual six. From this it will be seen that much argument 
as to which is the regimental badge would be saved if it were 
agreed beforehand as to which badge is meant; and, further, 


as affecting the illustrations on our plate, it should be under-' 
stood that the word crest is used not in its heraldic sense but' 
merely as denoting the device on the mess-room notepaper. 
which device is, however, distinctive and, as such, serves the 
same purpose as if it were authorised in regulations. 

The vast increase in the British armies lias led to the pro¬ 
duction of literally thousands of badges, and only a selection 
can be given of the multitude used by our overseas regiment?. 
Among them those of the Indian army hold a conspicuous place | 
as they deserve to do, for they are of old standing and have been 
worn in many a famous victory which may have been but 3 
small affair compared with those in the present war. 

For instance, we have the badge of the 6th King Edward’s 
Own Cavalry, formerly the 6th Prince of Wales’s Bengal Cavaln.. 
which, as such, obtained the right to bear the Prince’s plume— 
a regiment with an honour-roll including Punniar over the 1 
Mahrattas and the Sikh victories under Gough. The plume dees I 
not appear on the badge, but it forms the prominent feature in 
that of the nth King Edward’s Own Lancers (Probyn's 
Horse), formerly the Prince of Wales’s Own Bengal Lancer? 1 
whose honours include Lucknow', the Taku Forts, Pekin, All | 
Masjid, Chitral, the Punjab Fronlier, and Malakand. The i6tb 
Lancers are distinguishable by the large C on the crossed lance? . 
they are the old Rohilkand Horse, raised during the Mutiny,( 
Another regiment w'ith the plume, though it does not appear 
on the badge, is the 18th King George’s Own Lancers, the old) 
2nd Mahratta Horse, and later the 18th Bengal Lancers, who ^ 
were in Afghanistan in 1879 and 1S80, on the Punjab Frontier, 
and at Tirah, and who are known at once by their scarlet coats 1 
and white facings. | 

The 19th Lancers have a badge as clear as print, showing 
that they arfe still Fane’s Horse, as they were when known as the 
19th Bengals. The 22nd Cavalry, with the scarlet coats and , 
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blue facings, are the Sam Browse's, as shown on their effective 
badge ; that famous general, the inventor of the belt, having 
raised them when a lieutenant, in 1849. The 23rd Cavalry, 
which were the 3rd Punjabis, are known by the Kabul to Kanda¬ 
har on the garter within the star. The 30th Lancers (Gordon’s 
Horse), in the green uniform, used to be the 4th Lancers, and 
they have Central India across the lances. The 1st King George’s 
Own Sappers and Miners have an unmistakable badge, giving 
no indication of one of the longest lists of honours—ranging from 
Bhurtpore to China in 1900—in the Indian army, though it is 
not so long as that of the 2nd Queen Victoria’s Own, which begins 
with the Carnatic w'ar against Hyder Ali that began in 1767. 

Another unmistakable badge is that of the 6th Jat Light 
Infantry, which was once the 6th Bengal, and has the bugle 
introduced into the British army in 1814, to mark the Light 
Infantry and Rifle Regiments. One of the quaintest badges 
is that of a drab regiment, the 9th Bhopal Infantry, and another 
L the crossed daggers of the 13th Rajputs (the Shekhawati 
Regiment). The 14th King George’s Own Ferozepore Sikhs 
have the Prince of Wales’s feathers prominent; they are the 
old 14th Bengals who were at Lucknow, and the 16th Rajputs 
are the Lucknow Regiment, whose badge is the turreted gateway. 
The 32nd Sikh Pioneers have the crossed axes and the motto 
‘ Au viam,’ etc., which ought to be aut, except officially. 

The 39th Gurhwal Rifles bear the bugle and wear the dark 
green, which they took over from their second battalion when it 
was the 49th Bengal. The 61st King George’s Own Pioneers 
used to be the 1st Madras Infantry and the Prince of Wales’s 
Own, which accounts for the dominant plume. The 66th 
Punjabis, late the 6th Madras Infantry, have the golden dragon 
with the imperial crown, which they won in China, but, except 
amongst their honours, there is nothing to show the part they 
played in the capture of the Isle of Bourbon in 1810. Another 
Bourbon regiment is the 84th Punjabis, the old 24th Madras 
Infantry, with the elephant for Seringapatam and Assaye. 

The 120th Rajputana Infantry bear the lion and sword in 
memory of their Persian victories when the 20th Bombay 
Infantry. The 130th King George’s Own Baluchis, with the 
Prince of Wales’s plume, are Jacob's Rifles, and the 1st King 
George’s Own Gurkha Rifles, with the crossed khukris, and bugle 
and feathers, are the Malaun Regiment, while the 3rd Regiment, 
with the crossed khukris, are Queen Alexandra’s Own, as shown 
by the monogram beneath the crown. 

These crossed khukris should be compared with the crossed 
krises of the Malay States Guides who, with the Malay States Rifles 
and their tigers, have been chosen as the representatives of the 
forces of the Straits Settlements, and lead us on to Australia, whose 
crown and sunray badge is the best known in our overseas army. 
An older badge, dating from the Boer war, is the elephant’s head 
and crossed lances of the New South Wales Lancers; and another, 
that of the nth Austra¬ 
lian Infantry, displaying 
their South African hon¬ 
our beneath their bird 
and star. The badge of 
the West Australian 
Artillery, like that of 
all the overseas artillery, 
is of the Woolwich 
School, as the National 
Gallery would say, and 
a respect for past devices 
is apparent in most of 
the badges of those 
gallant regiments who 
scored their first entry on 
the roll of fame around 
the Dardanelles. 

Australia’s wreaths 
are of wattle, those of 
Canada of maple, and by 
these you will know some 
of their badges, as in the 


case of the 45th Canadians, boldly inscribed Victoria, which the 
maple wreath shows is the Victoria, not of Australia, but of British 
Columbia. The New Zealand wreath is of fern, and it is nowhere 
better shown than in the badge of the 15th North Auckland, 
or that of the Auckland Mounted Rifles with the boar’s head, 
which with the 3rd Auckland’s, the Countess of Ranfurly’s, 
with its mailed arm and wheatsheaf, are good examples of the 
use of the antique for modern purposes, as also is the rearing 
horse of Kent of the Wellington Mounted Rifles. 

The African badges are easily distinctive owing to their local 
allusions. There is no mistaking the palm tree of the West 
African Field Force, the hippopotamus of the North Nigeria, 
the crovyned crane of the 2nd North Nigeria, the antelope’s head 
of the South Nigeria, or the leopard of the West African. The 
general service badge of South Africa displays the springbok, 
which also appears in that of the 3rd Transvaal, while the 1st 
South African Infantry has the effective full-faced head ; and 
the whole animal is borne by the 12th Pretoria. The Kimberley 
Regiment has the central diamond ; the British South Africa 
Police have the lion leaping over the shield and assegais, and the 
Zululand Mounted Rifles bear what is popularly known as the 
sneeze above the pig. 

Canada’s general service badge has the crown on the maple 
leaf. Among the numerous regimental badges one of the most 
noticeable is that of the 25th Brant Dragoons, in the centre of 
which is the head of Brant, who would have been surprised and 
pleased at finding it there ; for Joseph Brant was the Mohawk 
chief Thayendariegea, who was a colonel in the British army 
during the American Revolution, and in 1787 settled on the 
Grand River in Ontario, where, at the place named after him, 
he built the first episcopal church in Upper Canada and translated 
the Prayer Book and some of the New Testament into his 
native tongue. 

Another excellent badge distinguishes that splendid regiment, 
the P.P.C.L.I.,that is Princess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry, 
Quite a regulation device is that of the 5th Royal Highlanders 
of Canada, a Montreal regiment allied with the Black Watch, 
though they have adopted the Campbell boar’s head and the 
motto of the Argylls, ” Ne obliviscaris,” which is “ Dinna forget.” 
Another Highland regiment, the 48th, of Toronto, allied with the 
Gordons, has a real crest, the eagle's head, and a Gaelic motto. 
The sunrays of the British Columbia Horse have an Australian 
look, but they come from the provincial arms, and the name in 
full saves error, the motto, “Arms the supports'of peace”— 
being notable for having fulcruui in the plural. 

The regular ordnance badge has been adopted by Canada with 
the addition of a beaver as a crest; the bison’s head full-face de¬ 
notes the 91st Manitoba Light Infantry, and the whole animal dis¬ 
tinguishes the Manitoba Dragoons ; the wapiti’s head is the 
badge of the 49th Hastings Regiment; that of the black-tail deer 

is borne by the 15th 
Light Horse. The other 
North American deer 
that most of us know, 
the moose or elk, is dis¬ 
tinctive not of Cana¬ 
dians but of the New¬ 
foundlanders. 

Most of these badges 
are new, for the regi¬ 
ments are new, and it is 
not permissible to say 
what these regiments 
have done until the War 
is over. All we know is 
that they form part of 
that valorous Canadian 
army which swept the 
enemy off Vimy Ridge, 
and have shared with the 
very best in deeds whose 
fame will never die. 

W. J. Gordon. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 


CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


•^ArVW- 


The “Boy's Own” Field Club has been formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.OP.” 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the “ ' Boy's Own ’ Field 
Club Competition.” of which particulars arc given on p. 54. 


^VVVVVVW' 


« DUTCH-MARKED ” RAT. \ 


HERB-COLLECTING. 


Here is a photograph of a tame rat that has recently caused 
not a little sensation amongst the members of the rat fancy. 
The picture was sent to me by Mr. H. C. Brooke, of Hele Cottage, 
Bradford on Tone, Taunton, the breeder of the interesting little 
animal (that gentleman was, by the way, the first English breeder 
of Wolf-Dingo hybrids), with the following particulars :— 

It is a curious thing, which no doubt some of your readers 
will have noticed, that whereas fancy mice show every description 
of marking, the fancy tame rats, whether black and white or 
brown (that is, agouti, in the parlance of the fancy, or wild rat 
colour) and white, always have a hood, 
as the head and neck marking is termed. 

This hood comes usually in a solid 
mass of colour back as far as the 
shoulders. 

“ When the National Mouse and Rat 
Club drew up their standards for fancy 
rats, it was decided that the even- 
marked rat should desirably not have a 
hood, but that the head-markings 
should resemble those shown by the 
Dutch-marked rabbit, cavy, or mouse. 

Roughly speaking, those markings con¬ 
sist of a white blaze up to the centre 
of the face and a rounded colour-patch 
running from eye to ear on each side. 

” This was an unattained ideal ab¬ 
solutely, and an eminent authority on 
the subject not so long since declared 
it doubtful if a bi-coloured rat had 
been produced up till then without a 
hood. A good many fanciers have 
tried to attain this desired marking, 
and some have very considerably 
reduced the hood, bringing it so small 
that it only comes about halfway 
down the neck. Some have also pro¬ 
duced a small white star in the middle 
of the head. Farther than this apparently none of them has got. 

'* It has taken me three years of careful breeding to produce 
our little friend as seen in the photograph. As a Dutch-head 
he is not perfection even now, because, as will be at once per¬ 
ceived, his markings are not quite level." 

Mr. Brooke tells me that he is still persevering, and that he 
already has a youngster with absolutely level marks. If the 
young one matures to perfection, perhaps I'll have his portrait 
in these pages, because the peculiar fact above recorded is just 
one of those research-inviting problems with which Natural 
History teems. 


Previous to the War we obtained from abroad the bulk of 
the drugs that we use for medicine. Many of those drugs 
are prepared from plants that grow’ in these islands, and now a 
determined effort is being made to collect or grow these plants 
at home. In such work every boy and girl can help, and that 
with profit to themselves. The National Herb Growing Associa¬ 
tion, of 15 Verulam Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1, have 
energetically taken the matter in hand, and their little three¬ 
penny booklet (3!^. by post), entitled ” Herb Collecting for 
Boys and Girls,” tells everything on the subject of how to go 
to work. Every boy should have a 
peep at the contents of the booklet, 
and judge whether he is in a position to 
take advantage of the hints it conveys. 

Those hints are arranged into 
divisions as follows : 

1. How to set to work. 

2. What is wanted. 

3. Where and how to find the plants. 

4. Seasons to gather, and parts used. 

5. How to get them ready for sale. 
Wild plants that can be collected 

include meadow saffron ( Colchicum 
autumnale ), dandelion (Taraxacum 
officinale ), foxglove (Digitalispurpurea), 
marsh valerian (Valeriana officinalis ), 
tansy (Tanacetum vulgare), yarrow 
(Achillea millefolium), greater celan¬ 
dine (Chelidonium tnajus), agrimony 
(Agrimonia Eupatoria), centaury 
(Erythraea centaurium ), woodruff 
(Asperula odorata ), coltsfoot ( Tussilago 
far far a ), comfrey (Symphytum offici¬ 
nale). Elder flowers, petals of sweet- 
scented crimson roses, and the old 
English marigold (Calendula officinalis ), 
are also required by our druggists. 

The booklet says: 

“ Some boys and girls were silly enough, last year,to send parcels 
with only a few ounces of stuff in them. Please remember that 
you must not send less than 5 lb., though 7 lb. is better. If 
more than this, better still. Of dried rose petals, or elder 
flowers, 1 lb. might be sent, if you can’t manage more ; but do 
not send less. The best way is, not for one boy or girl to work 
by him or herself, but for a number of friends to join together 
and send up one big lot. The name and address only of the 
person who sends the package off need come to the office, but 
the money received can be divided amongst all the collectors, 
according to what each did.” 



A Rare Type of Fancy Rat. 

The ** Dutch-marked " variety. 



, 
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If you wish for further particulars do not write to me, “ Ram¬ 
bler.” Get the booklet and know “all about it.” 


The stone-curlew or thicknee is somewhat local in its habitat. 
It comes to us in April, as a rule, and leaves again in October, 
after congregating in flocks earlier in the autumn. Our illus¬ 
tration shows its marvellous instinct of preservation, adopted 
in a locality beyond the dividing range in Southern Australia. 
It is from a photograph which was taken by a settler’s wife in 
the early morning as she went her rounds. She had a love for 
birds and a keen eye for the unusual. 

This species frequents a belt of country which lies between 
the bush proper and the plain, but I hear that it is becoming 
rarer as the land becomes more inhabited, being extremely timid. 
" No Man's Land ” suits it best. It is a beautiful creature, and 
partly by reason of its wailing night-call, which that Australian 
bird lover, Charles F. Belcher, describes as ” rising and falling 
as if it were the very spirit of the lone moonlit bush made vocal.” 

The lonely shepherd on our own southern downs is not at all 
fond of the weird cry of the stone-curlew. A son of the marshes 
speaks of its general habits as being those of the little bustard 
and its appearance as a link 
between the bustard and the 
plover. It loves sandy wastes 
and rough broken country. 

In October it leaves us again 
with a quick strong flight. We 
ought to afford it full protection 
for its usefulness in eating 
small mammals which are hurt¬ 
ful to the crops, field-mice, 
frogs, reptiles and nocturnal 
beetles, and feeding by dark 
peaty pools in the gloaming on 
insects and their larva. 

But it is on the heathy plain 
that it loves best to lay its 
four large eggs, under the 
shelter of a furze bush or a 
tuft of grass. Our Australian 
friend describes those eggs of 
the stone plover as the 
most beautifully mottled and 
marbled eggs that he has ever 
seen. Mark the exact mimicry 
practised by the startled bird 
in our illustration—after its 
q click eyes had noted the lines 
of the fallen branch of tree. 

(J. A. Owen.) 



should appeal specially to those readers who live in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of waters containing fish. To go out and catch a 
nice basket of fish that will serve as appetising food is surely 
an ideal occupation for leisure time ! The question of our food 
supply in the future has become a vital one, and if only from an 
economical point of view, every boy who has the opportunity 
ought to become a fresh-water angler. 


These useful and interesting creatures do not make a general 
appeal to the lover of Nature, but I would strongly advise any 
boy who is desirous of launching out in an unpopular branch 
of Natural History study to take up spiders as his special bent. 
There are over 550 different species of British spiders, and these 
are to be found on and under the ground, as well as in air and 
water. 

Needless to relate, spiders are not insects, as their anatomy 
and life cycle at once displays. When a spider’s egg hatches, 
it does not, as in an insect, form a larva, caterpillar, or grub, 
but a very energetic young spider. 

Just recently I discovered a great number of spiders* webs, 
containing young, deftly suspended among grasses. I counted 

100 tented webs, with young, 
within a space of a few yards, 
and, reckoning from 150 to 200 
young spiders in each ” tent,” 
gives the alarming total of not 
less than 10,000 to 20,000 in 
all! As they feed exclusively 
upon insects, the amount of 
good they do may well be 
imagined. 

(W. Percival Westell, 
F.L.S.). 




NUMBER OF \ 

BRITISH BIRDS. \ 




Protective Mimicry. 

How a stone-curlew attempted to escape observation. 


FRESH-WATER FISH. 




According to a report presented to the Wear Fishery Board, 
last season was a most successful one for trout fishing in that 
river. One man caught 1,384 trout, weighing from three- 
quarters of a pound to one pound, all taken with the fly. That 
statement gives some indication of the quantity of fish that 
there is in our inland waters and rivers, and now that everything 
jxjssible is being done to increase our national food supplies, 
the question of encouraging the taking of fresh-water fish is 
receiving serious attention. 

Roughly shaking, there are about 340 square miles of fresh¬ 
water in England and Wales. In this there is a computed 
annual growth of fish life of about two thousand tons. That is, 
as has been said, food simply waiting to be caught. Angling 
is fine sport and healthy recreation, and no doubt the additional 
incentive of fishing for the pot will in the near future prompt 
many of our members to take to rod and line. You can study 
nature at the same time as you are designing to bear home 
with you something that shall prove tasty eating for dinner. 

Years ago fresh-water fish appeared regularly upon the 
tables of our forefathers. Trout and grayling, those splendid 
game fish, were prime favourites, and tench, chub and roach 
were also voted good eating. Needless to say, fresh-water 
fish wants careful and proper cooking; otherwise it has a pro¬ 
nounced muddy flavour. Eels have always been in demand, 
a.nd that to the tune of some 7,000 tons annually—mostly, in 
the past, imported from Holland. 

Those are just a few facts concerning fresh-water fish that 


The question is often asked 
by young, as well as grown-up, 
people, ” How many different 
kinds of birds are there in 
Britain ? ” The question is 
more easily asked than 
answered, as it depends en¬ 
tirely on what one considers 
entitles a bird to be called 
British. There are about 240 
species of British birds which are either resident, or fairly 
regular summer, autumn, or winter visitors, and, of these, about 
180 nest in this country. At the time of writing there is a 
full total of about *480 species of British birds recorded, and, 
in the latest list issued by the British Ornithologists* Union, 
the following interesting table is set out:— 


1. Residents . 



141 

2. Summer visitors 



47 

3. Winter visitors . 



46 

4. Birds of passage 



3 ° 

5. Occasional visitors 



61 

6. Rare visitors 



149 

7. Extinct (great auk) 



1 

475 


(W. Percival Westell, F.L.S.). 


vwi 


A STEPPING-STONE TO SCIENCE, 


An exceedingly helpful little work for our B.O.F.C. young 
naturalists is " British Insects and How to know Them,” by 
Harold Bastin (Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.). 
The book deals popularly but scientifically with the whole range 
of British insects, telling many fascinating life-stories, and with 
constant reference to peculiarities of structure and habit. It 
provides just such a working knowledge of classification as is 
desired by the serious student who requires to know the chief 
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reasons why insects are separated by men 'of science into 
orders, families, genera, and so forth. Numerous photographic 
illustrations effectively elucidate the text. 

As indicating the extensive scope of the book I may mention 
that, following upon a chapter devoted to the subject of " Insects 
in General," space is devoted to fish-insects, earwigs, cock¬ 
roaches, stone-flies, may-flies, dragon-flies, thrips, bugs, aphides, 
scale-insects, alder-flies, snake-flies, lacewings, scorpion-flies, 
beetles, caddis-flies, moths, butterflies, two-winged flies, fleas, 
ants, bees, and w*asps. A feature of considerable assistance 
to the youthful entomologist is that, in addition to Latin and 
English names, the purely popular names are given, such as 


silver lady, shield- 
le a t he r-jacket, 
ligig, devil’s coach- 
click-beetle, woolly 
horse-stinger. With 
index, and an out- 
of British insects, 
ful value for money 
shilling and six- 
The often asked 
is an insect, is an- 
Bastin thus :— 
when used in its 
a much more defi- 
manv people realise. 
covered all the 



bug, pond-skater, 
dumbledor, whir- 
horse, death-watch, 
bear, looper, and 
a comprehensive 
line classification 
the book is wonder- 
at its price of one 
pence. 

question, as to what 
s we red by Mr. 
" The term insect, 
scientific sense, has 
nite meaning than 
At one time it 
members of the 


vast group known as the gnathopoda, or ' foot-jawed ’ animals, 
including crabs, lobsters, spiders, ticks, centipedes, and many 
less familiar forms of life. But nowadays, by common consent 
among naturalists, it is reserved for that particular section, 
or class, of the gnathopoda to which the alternative name 
hexapoda (‘six-footed’) has been given. Thus, when a 
naturalist speaks of an insect, he means, in the first place that 
the creature in question has six legs, a distinction which 
at once puts crabs, lobsters, spiders, ticks, centipedes, etc., out 
of court. The name * insect ’ is derived from the Latin verb 
insecare (‘to cut into’), and is very appropriate, since the 
typical insect’s body is divided into three sections—viz., the 
head, the thorax, and the abdomen." 

Every page of the volume is crammed with like valuable 
information, constituting the book a storehouse of knowledge 
and a finger-post for future research. 


everything that relates to silkworm-rearing). If placed in a 
little bran, just below the surface, the chrysalis will pass its 
existence as such similarly to what it would have done if left in 
the cocoon. 

* * * 


1 BIRDS AND THEIR HAUNTS, f 

Those who study birds in the field realise how true it is that 
many of our feathered friends are to be found occupying the 
same haunt, or nesting site, year after year. 

Birds of prey, such as eagles, falcons, buzzards, owls, ravens, 
crows and others, are famous in this respect, but perhaps the 
most interesting incident connected with this phase of bird 
life is given by the ornithologist, William Yarrell. Yarrell 
mentions that a pair of blue tits built their nest for nearly 
one hundred years in an earthenware bottle, the tenancy only 
being interrupted twice, once on account of the occupiers of the 
farm having omitted to take away the old nest; and the second 
time, the site w T as usurped by a pair of great tits. It must not 
be assumed from this note that the same pair of blue tits nested 
for so long a time as a hundred years, but that the same race of 
birds carried on nesting operations in the bottle year after year. 

(W. Percival Westell, F.L.S.). 

m * * 

} THE COMMON TEASEL. | 
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It may be of interest to some of our readers who study the 
wild flowers, to know that the common wild teasel ( D . sylvestris) 
will grow quite easily in any odd comer in the garden, providing 
of course it has sun ; otherwise it does not ripen well. At the 
present time I have several self-sown seedlings (the seed no 
doubt being brought by the agency of the birds, as it is quite 
a stranger in the garden). They are very stately and decorative 
plants, four to five feet high, with nice clean mauve heads of 
flower in profusion. And when the plants are dry in the winter 
they make excellent indoor decoration. D. fullonum, called 
fuller’s teasel, unlike the above variety, has little hooks on the 
end of the spikes, and is used for dressing cloth. 

(George Soper, F.R.H.S.) 


rSILKWORMs! 

Much that is of value in entomology can be learned by keeping 
silkworms, which are of themselves most interesting creatures. 
Once you have acquired some silkworms you can preserve your 
stock from year to year by putting away the eggs in a dry place 
during the winter. You may make a start as w T hat is known 
as a silk culturist by purchasing either eggs or silkworms. The 
eggs cost usually about sixpence a packet, and as most of them 
come to us from Italy, their.importation has been somewhat 
interfered with by the war. 

Silkworms feed on mulberry leaves and, to.my own knowledge, 
not a few good-natured owners of mulberry trees are willing 
to let the boy silkworm proprietor have a supply of leaves 
for the asking. Failing mulberry leaves, the caterpillars, or 
worms, will eat lettuce or dandelion, but only on a mulberry 
leaf diet do they become adequate silk producers. The wonder¬ 
ful cocoon that is spun by the silkw’orm consists of a single 
continuous thread that is from 400 yards to over a quarter of 
a mile in length. So you see that the little worker is worthy 
of being provided with a proper diet in order to nourish him 
for his gigantic task. When dry a cocoon weighs about three 
grains, and its formation occupies the silkworm for fully three 
days. 

Shallow paper trays, placed in wind-sheltered positions full 
in the sunlight, are the best hatching-out places for the eggs. 
Silkworms require plenty of food, and the mulberry leaves must 
not be too old, too watery, or too dry. Should you wish to 
grow the leaves yourself, some of the dealers sell mulberry-tree 
seeds at ninepence a hundred or less, but, of course, your silk¬ 
worms cannot wait while the trees are maturing ! 

Forty to forty-five days after being hatched the worms change 
to a transparent flesh colour, become restless, and refuse their 
food. Placed each in a little paper cone, they will then spin 
their cocoons. In a few days’ time, if you gently shake the co¬ 
coon, you may hear the chrysalis, as the worm has now become, 
rattling within. Tnen you may wind off the silk on a special 
silk winder (Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., Holbom, E.C., sell 
these at is. 3 d. to 2s. 6 d. each, and they stock also practically 



FOR BUTTER¬ 
FLY HUNTERS. 


" A BUTTERFLY book 
that may be put into 
the pocket and taken to 
the wood or hillside for 
reference or reading, 
and yet, for all its porta¬ 
bility, containing life¬ 
like portraits of every 
native species'* That is 
the publisher’s own 
description of “The 
Butterflies of the British 
Isles" (Frederick 
Wame), by Richard 
South, F.E.S., who is the 
editor of " The Entomo¬ 
logist." The 127 plates 
in the book contain 450 
coloured life-size figures 
of the perfect insects, 
in addition to which 
there are numerous 
black-and-white draw¬ 
ings, with clear descrip¬ 
tions and life histories of 
all the species. Food- 
plants, localities, com¬ 
parative scarcity or 
abundance of the butter¬ 
flies, seasons, and so 
forth are all exhaustively set forth. A sufficient portion is devoted 
to " The Life Cycle of a Butterfly," treating fully of the egg, the 
caterpillar, the chrysalis, and the perfect insect. The dozen 
or more pages that deal with the subject of collecting contain 


The Common Teasel. 
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all requisite information brought 
up to date, including hints as to 
nets, killing-bottles, pinning, set¬ 
ting, cabinets, protection against 
mite, and rearing butterflies from 
the egg. 

The author tells us that there 
are about thirteen thousand 
known species of butterflies 
throughout the world, with 
possibly nearly twice as many 
still awaiting discovery. British 
species number fifty-seven, " and 
of these about half are so widely 
distributed that the young col¬ 
lector should, if fairly energetic, 
secure nearly all of them during 
his first campaign." OurB.O.F.C. 
lepidopterists, therefore, now 
know what is expected of them ! 

" The other species will have to 
be looked for in their special 
Localities ; but a few kinds are so 
strictly attached to particular 
spots, that a good deal of patience 
will have to be exercised 
before a chance may occur of 
obtaining them." Whereabouts 
are the best hunting-grounds 
: or individual varieties of but- 
:erflies, this comprehensive work 
— which measures 6£ by 4$ in. by 
c inch thick—precisely specifies. 

Many boys take up butterfly- 
rollecting purely as a pastime. 

This is a book which, by putting 
^ou on the right track in every 
*’ay, will enable you to become 
aot only an efficient butterfly 
aim ter, but also a mentally well-equipped naturalist. " A 
>ocket guide for the country rambler," it is from cover to cover 
.vorthy of all praise. 


Brown Bear at the Clifton Zoo. 


THE BROWN BEAR. J 

Time was when the brown bear was the only bear known 
o naturalists, and even Linnaeus recognised no other kind up 
o the tenth edition of his great work, when, though still not a 
1 ttle in doubt concerning the matter, he ventured to admit the 


1 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH—NOVEMBER. 

The humming-bird hawk-moth may still be found 
flying. It has a long tongue and proboscis so that it 
can feed from flowers while on the wing. Measurement, 
2 inches. Look for it, also, hibernating. The November 
moth, grey, with dark broken lines on front wings, 
measures i£ inches. The scarce umber, dull yellowish 
red, ij inches. The mottled umber, dull yellowish 
brown, mottled, 1J inches. In each of these three varieties 
the female is apterous—that is, has no wings. The 
feathered thorn, ochreous in colour, 2 inches. Towards 
the end of the month the winter moth appears. You 
may find, also, the yellow wainscot, common sword- 
grass, chestnut, and other moths. 

Search crevices of bark for pupae, beetles, &c. Pupa¬ 
digging well repays the trouble. Poplar, willow, oak and 
elm trees in isolated positions yield better results than 
trees in or near woods and forests. Most pupae will be 
dug up on the north side of the trunk, as that quarter is 
best protected from rain and sunshine. 

Primroses may be observed in flower. Wood-pigeons 
increase in number,, to spend the winter in England. 
Greenfinches will be flocking too. Note that their 
plumage is less brightly coloured than in the spring, by 
which time the dull edges of their feathers have become 
worn away. 


polar bear. The brown bear, or 
Russian bear as it is sometimes 
termed, is the commonest 
member of the whole bear 
family, and has been known 
from very early times. In the 
long past it was found in Britain, 
and was hunted in Wales and in 
Scotland. The Romans used to 
send over for " Caledonian bears " 
to provide some of the, so-called, 
sports of the amphitheatre. 

The particular specimen of 
Urstis arctos that is seen in our 
picture (the polar bear is Ursus 
maritimus) is to be met with, 
though happily not too closely, 
in the delightful Clifton Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, Bristol, the 
superintendent of which, Mr. H. 
Reginald Woodward, has 
favoured me with this photograph 
for reproduction. Clifton Zoo is 
noted for its bears. They include 
a Syrian bear (Ursus Syriactis) 
named " Tubby," which in her 
more playful moods causes much 
amusement by sucking her paws 
to the accompaniment of a low 
humming noise. In her younger 
days she travelled with a 
theatrical company, but grew too 
large and rough-mannered to 
maintain her position as a pet. 
The Russian bears in the Zoo 
are “ Baby," and a pair named 
“ Punch and Judy." In January, 
'1913. “ Judy" presented the 
Gardens with two cubs. These 
are the second pair she has brought up, and it is claimed that 
they are absolutely the only bears known to have been reared 
in this country. The first pair are in the Edinburgh Zoo, having 
been presented by the Bristol and West of England Zoological 
Society, that being the full title of the proprietorship. 

A rather awkward-looking animal, the brown bear is about 
6 feet in length, and 3^ feet high at the shoulder. Its longish, 
woolly fur is of dark brown hue. This is the bear that gives 
the typical ursine hug in its most deadly form, thus suffocating 
its victim. We can gain from the picture some impression as 
to what that hug may be like. 

Performing bears have usually been of this variety, the brown 
bear's broad soles enabling him to walk on his hind legs and 
to dance without much difficulty. 


| B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARD S . | 

It is encouraging to note the advance in quality of the w'ork 
submitted in the B.O.F.C. competitions as well as the increase 
in the number of entries each month. For the June and July 
competitions, the Prize Awards of which were held over from 
our last volume, the results were most satisfactory and we have 
great pleasure in awarding several extra prizes. The following 
are the successful competitors :— 

June Competition. —Prize Nature Note: Charles H. 
Ruckley, 34 Deveraux Drive, Wallasey, Cheshire. Prize 
Nature Drawing : Doris Hallam, Hill Cottage, Barkby Lane, 
Queniborough, near Syston, Leicestershire. Extra Prizes of 
Books at 3 s. 6 d. : A. E. Southern, 25 Queen Street, Hales¬ 
owen, Worcestershire ; Kathie McLean, 23 Victoria Grove, 
Heaton Chapel; Sidney N. Allen, 86 Union Road, Leyton- 
stone. Specially Commended : S. Mees, London, S.E. ; 
Ronald Martin, Great Crosby, near Liverpool; R. Turner', 
Knock, Belfast; B. Millington, Newport, Mon.; Jack r! 
Willett, Anstey, Leicester; Desmond Richardson, Streat- 
ham ; George Strachan, Greenock ; Kathleen Williamson, 
Aintree ; John D. Periam, Solihull, Birmingham ; Douglas 
Shirra, Broughton-in-Fumess; L. Russell, Calgary, Alta, 
Canada ; W. Wainwright, Talke, Staffs. ; Frank C. Hayward, 
Harringay; Donald E. Pope, Alelaide, South Australia; 
Alice M. Price, Hawick; Edward Samson, Shoot-up-Hill, 
N.W. ; Robert F. Elliott, Ambleside; Fred Cuthbert* 
Leyton ; Jack M. Brown, Glasgow ; O. H. Maynard, Bourne¬ 
mouth ; Victor J. Hall, Newcastle, Staffs ; J. A. Merefield, 
Chesterfield ; Ralph B. Lloyd. Cheshunt; Tom Wishart, 
Glasgow; Hilton A. Happ, New South Wales, Australia; 
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J. K. Padmorb, Rocester ; E. C. Riggall, Louth; W. 
McLachlan, Dairy, N.B. ; V &. Harris, Victoria, Australia. 

July Competition. —Prize Nature Note : Robert H. 
Mayger, 134 Scalpcliffe Road, Burton-on-Trent. Prize Nature 
Drawing: James K. Allan, 6 East Terrace, Heavitree, 
Exeter. Extra Prizes of Books at 3s. 6 d. : Bertie Cameron, 5 
Craigie Terrace, Ferry Road, Dundee; James F. Archer, 
5 Baxter Park Terrace, Dundee ; Rowland V. Koster, Holm- 
leigh, 19 Christie Road, S. Hackney ; E. W. G. Carley, Schocl 
House, Shalford, Surrey. Specially commended : George 
Tilling, Warrington ; L. A. Clow, Great Yarmouth ; R. A. 
Ford, Cape Town, S. Africa; F. S. Hodge, Tulse Hill, S.W. ; 
W. C. Davies, Aberdare; Marjorie Haydon, Highgate ; 
Robert Weir, (Glasgow ; W. Band, Wallasey; A. Bossons, 
Talke, Staffs. ; H. L. Felix, W. Croydon ; Ernest Maynard, 
Walthamstow; J. E. Kean, West Ealing; H. Geoffrey 
Pool, Derby; Arnold Heath, Whangarei, New Zealand ; 
R. F. Elliott, Ambleside ; Richard Powell, West Clacton ; 
James C. Jackson, Belfast; Leslie C. Porteous, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy; Cecil Carbines, Bodmin; Reg. Carbines, 
Bodmin. 


August Competition. — Prize Nature Note: T. Bournf. 
29 Oxford St., Church Gresley, near Burton-on-Trent. Prize 
Nature Drawing: A. E. Beard, 200 Gravelly Lane, Erdirgton 
Birmingham (for coloured drawing of “ Three Poisonous Wild 
Plants"). Extra Prizes of Books at 3s. 6 d.: S. Poultney. 
16 Bruce Grove, Watford ; Hugh Lee, i Myrtle St., Bingley. 
Yorks.; H. Livingstone, " Sunny Side," Queen’s Grove, 
Parkstone, Dorset; 1 C. W. Langley, 32 Eastbury Road. 
Kingston-on-Thames. Specially Commended : Ernest Parker. 
Lower Mitcham ; Sheila Sanderson, Dublin ; Eva Soper, 
Welwyn ; M. Stroud, Bristol; William G. Simpson, Cam- 
buslang; Phillippe L. Willoughby, Merton Park; Cyril 
Cook, Enfield ; Harold Kerruish, Douglas ; Thos. Parker, 
Hornsey; Stewart Southon, Vancouver, B.C.; Charles 
Heggs, Doncaster ; Eileen Soper, Welwyn ; G. D'A. Edmond¬ 
son, Wimbledon; Norman Jones, Seacombe; C. H. Wright, 
Woburn Sands ; Sarah R. Warnoch, Midlothian ; Roy K. 
Woodliffe, Prestatyn ; J. Jacques, Wath-on-Deame ; Arthur 
Eastman, New Southgate; David F. C. Scott, Blackheath ; 
Ida M. F. Saxby, Baltasound, Shetland ; Stanley Duggans. 
Putney ; W. Popham, Plumstead ; M. J. Donald, Aberdeen. 


Queries and Answers. 


One Anxious to Help our Food-supply. —For information concerning the manage¬ 
ment of a goat for family use, I would strongly advise you to communicate 
with the Secretary, British Goat Society, Coombe Bury House, Kingston 
Hill, Surrey, or with the Secretary, National Utility Goat Club, 31 Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2 ; both of which associations are doing splendid work 
in promoting utility and pedigree goat-keeping. Write to the Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries (Publications Branch), 3 St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W. 1, for a free copy of their leaflet, “ The Goat as a Source of 
Milk.” The latter letter of application need not be stamped. 

Philip Rowland. —The following is the process for making skeleton leaves. Mix f 
a tablespoonful of chloride of lime in a liquid state with a quart of water. Soak 
the leaves in the mixture for four hours, take them out, well wash in a large 
basin of water, and leave them to dry with free exposure to light and air. Large 
thick leaves, or such leaves as have strong ribs, will require to be left rather 
more than four hours in the liquid. 

Peter Crowley. —Frogs can be successfully kept in a garden in the way vour 
letter indicates, but unless water is provided they will wander away. * They 
should have easy access to the water and to masses of thick, cool vegetation. 

I have found them to be most interesting pets ; and, as you will probably have 
observed, many frogs arc positively handsome creatures and possessed of 
wonderful colouring. They will feed themselves, and in many instances they 
become surprisingly tame. 1 have had frogs that might almost be termed 
affectionate ! 

A. Hadfield.— Silkworms’ eggs are usually to be obtained about April. Most of 
them come from Italy, and tne supply has in recent years been uncertain. In¬ 
quire for the eggs or forsilkworms of Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, E.C. 1. To buy at 
a dealer’s a water-rail’s egg costs about sixpence. Steel egg-drills (3d. to is.), 
blow-pipes (9 d.), suction-pipes Ud.), forceps Ud.), and other egg-blowing 
apparatus can be obtained from Watkins 8c Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C. 2. 


John Churchill James. —Newts can be captured from ponds or ditches by means 
of a live worm tied to a piece of string or thread. They may be purchased 
at shops for a few pence each. For information as to keeping newts in captivity, 
see little booklet, “ The Aquarium,” price 2d., post free 2 Ji., of “Cage Birds," 
154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

Jack O’Mahoney. —Chameleons vary in price from, say, five and sixpence to half 
a guinea. The Glasgow Aviaries and Aquariums, 247 Argyle Street, Glasgow, 
or Harrod’s Stores, or Whiteley’s Stores, or Carnage's of Holborn, London, 
usually, 1 believe, are able to supply them. Or try J. D. Hamlyn, 221 St. 
George’s Street, London Docks, E. 

N. K S. A. (Tonbridge).—Small quantities, consisting of a few hundred silkworm 
cocoons, are practically unsaleable. You might, however, find a purchaser 
by advertising the cocoons in our Sale Column or in those of the Escktmge end 
Mart. The quest is a very old one. 

G. Black (Gillingham).—The wood-pigeon—not " wild pigeon,” as you have it— 
or ring-dove, lays a single pair of glistening white eggs These are to bo found 
during nearly every month of the year, commonly from March to July, and 
very often from August to November. It is the stock-dove that frequently 
builds in old ruins,and its eggs, which are to be found from February to October, 
are more of a creamy tint. Ring-dove, rock-dove, stock-dove, and turtle¬ 
dove all lay white eggs. Artificial eyes for stuffed birds cost from twopence 
a dozen (finches), tooneshillinga dozen (owls, hawks, etc.), and are to be had 
of Watkins & Doncaster, 36, Strand London, W.C. 2. As to preservation of 
the feet of stufled birds, 1 recommend you to apply to Rowland Ward, Ltd., 
166 Piccadilly, W. 1. 

P. Smithson. —Your dormouse should certainly be allowed to hibernate. In 
wintertime its cage should be kept in a cold room. Mild weather will arouse 
the little animal; so a supply of food—such as corn, seed, cracked nuts, and one 
or two small apples—should be placed in its cage. Never wake a dormouse 
when it has gone to sleep for the winter, as that may kill it. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age o] eighteen.) I 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this month’s •• Nature Note *’ competition is: " My Best Field Club Ramble." Drawing?, Photographs, and 
Essays must be the sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. 

Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., 
should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the ” B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to ] 
” Rambler,” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. Nature-study boxes, 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: ” If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk. price yd. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 





S. T. Ham- 
mjnd.— \V lid 

birds’ nests 
and eggs are 

protected by 

local laws in nearly all parts of this country. Your safest 
plan, therefore, is to consult a copy of the Act that relates 
to the particular district in which your holidays arc to be 
spent. Apply at the Town Hall of the county (or any 
important) town, the police station, or, perhaps, public 
library. A copy of the “ Wild Birds Protection Act ** 
relating to any particular county can be obtained, we think, 
from Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, 
E.C. Different authorities vary in their estimation as 
to the total number of varieties of birds that breed in Great 
Britain ; see the paragraph on this subject on page 51. 

E. J. M. Elliott.—It is not a coin but a counter used in card 


beam, so that it now rests at the bottom of the pot. With¬ 
drawing the knife, slide in a sheet of thick paper or thin 
cardboard, so that it forms a lul to the pot and prevents 
the escape of the inmates of the nest. Next cover the 

inverted dower-pot with an inverted and similarly plugged 
much larger flower-pot, on the ground, within which, 
but without the inner pot, a good-sized piece of lighted 
sulphur should be placed. Left for, say, a couple of hours, 
the fumes of the burning sulphur will quite destroy the 
wasps; but, by tipping it up, or otherwise, you must so 
arrange the position of the inner pot that the fumes can have 
easy and complete access to the nest. The wasp, and any 
other contents of the nest, such as wasp-grubs, can after¬ 
wards be extracted by neatly cutting open the nest, which, 
when clean and dry, can be later joined together again. 
A wasp, after it has been thus killed by the sulphur 
fumes, can be set in the ordinary way. 


games, and the original price was a shilling a dozen. You 
surely might have known fhat no coin could possibly have 
such an inscription. 

\ Keen Photographer.—You can buy a pocket set of weights 
and scales at almost any shop where they sell chemical 
apparatus. In most cases an ordinary letter balance will 
answer your purpose. 

B. P. Shears.—There is a long list of agricultural colleges 
and schools, with names of the principals and secretaries, 
on page 306 of the current Whitaker’s Almanac, which 
you can see at any free library, and you could write for a 
prospectus to those you think suitable. 

L. F. Mead.—It is a William the Third crown, worth about 
eight shillings. The shields are those of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland. It is not engraved but struck in a 
die : and the French shield has fleur-de-lis, not Prince of 
"Wales feathers. 

Dfflcer.—You will require testimonials as to your fitness 
from those who know you personally, and should join a 
cadet corps at once so as to obtain a good preliminary 
knowledge of drill. You will have to pass an examination, 
and would do well to consult the head of your college as 
soon as you have made up your mind. 

R. Seymour.—Full particulars will be sent you on your written 
application to the Secretary, India Office, Whitehall. 

\ South American Reader and A Stoke Reader.—One 

of the best cheap general books is Bottone's “ Guide to 
Electric Lighting,” published by Percival Marshall & 
Co., 66 Farringdon Street, E.C. 4, price one shilling, and 
probably threepence postage. You would find their list 
of books on electrical and other machine construction 
useful to you. 

W. A. Bliss.—As you will readily understand, the act of inter¬ 
fering with a wasp’s nest is one that calls for the exercise 
of great care. That you must all along bear in mind. 
Your best plan will be to proceed as follows. Select an 
ordinary flower-pot that has a rather greater diameter than 
that of the nest. Plug the hole of the pot with a cork. 
Carefully place the pot in such a position that the nest is 
entirely within it, holding the pot well up to the supporting 
beam of the summer-house. With a long knife inserted 
between the nest and the beam, cut the nest loose from the 


Cyril Fawcett —Try this plan. Place each plant between 
several sheets of blotting-paper, and iron it with a nearly 
hot iron—only practice will inform you as to exactly how 
warm the iron should be. By that process, colours become 
fixed. Plants like the yarrow or milfoil, having very finely 
divided leaves, may be fixed down with gum on the paper 
previous to ironing. Much care is, however, needed, as 
by so doing the specimen becomes, as it were, almost a 
part of the paper into which it is pressed by the ironing. 
Blotting-paper, laid under every part excepting the blossoms, 
will obviate the staining of the paper. 

K. J. Cheshire.—We have had many articles on taxidermy, 
but all are out of print. Colonel Cuthell’s articles were 
reprinted in ” Indoor Games,” and give all the information 
you require. You can get a good book on the subject 
at The Bazaar office in Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

T. 0. F.—(1) A Brazilian milrei is worth two shillings and three¬ 
pence, and a rei is a thousandth of that. A coin of 200 reis 
is worth about fivepence. (2) Write to Gardner, Darton 
& Co., 3 Paternoster Buildings, with regard to the volume 
you want and the publication in book form. 

R. F. Howard, J. R. Wilson, and others.—You have only to 
apply for particulars to the War Office or to the head¬ 
quarters of the corps you wish to join, and “ London.” without 
the name of the street or the number of the house, is quite 
sufficient as an address. 

H. Matthew.—You left your measurements blank, but it does 
not matter. Join a cadet corps and go through a course 
of Swedish drill; you will be all the better for it, even if 
it does not lengthen your legs. 

J. Simmons.—Go to the free library and take out Young’s 
” General Astronomy,” Newcomb’s ” Astronomy for Every¬ 
body,” Maunders’s ” Astronomy without a Telescope,” 
Clerke’s ” Popular History of Astronomy during the Nine¬ 
teenth Century,” and books of that sort, and get a general 
idea of the subject. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O. P", 4 Bouverie Street, 
Lomdom. tvC. 4, a id enve ob:s shod l be mirkel" C irresponlenc: " As space is 
limited, o>dv those q teries th it are of gemril interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “/*. 0. P. ” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, retolies m ist lecessirilv be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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CLEAR ENOUGH. 

The story—possibly apochrvphal—is told of a well-known 
novelist, that one day a lady wished to consult him about 
some thefts. 

” My detective powers,” he is reported to have replied, ” are 
at your service.” 

” Well,” said the lady, “ frequent and mysterious thefts 
have been occurring at my house for a long time. Thus, there 
disappeared last week a motor horn, a broom, a box of golf balls, 
a left riding boot, a dictionary, and a half-dozen tin pie plates.” 

“I see it,” said the author. "The case is perfectly clear. 
You keep a goat.” 

* * * 

CALCULATIONS. 

The long-haired man in the frock-coat saw the red-faced 
man with his hair rumpled up lying on a bench at the railway 
station, and he bore down upon him at once. 

” My friend,” he said gently, ” did you ever figure out that, 
if you had placed the price of one drink out at compound interest 
at the time of the building of Solomon’s Temple, you would now 
have £1,746,928,435 ? ” 

The red-faced man raised up on one elbow, assumed a fierce 
look, and said : 

” No, I hadn't figured it out; but I’m something of a calcu¬ 
lator all the same, and if you don't get away about 137 yards 
in 9^ seconds, I’ll hit you seven times, and make you see 42,000 
stars. I’ve just had four teeth pulled for ten shillings, and 
you’d better go away before the arithmetic class gets over the 
ropes and calls time ! ” 



A Blow to the Enemy. 

Up-to-date Elephant -.—“That threatening hum again must mean 
another aerial attack ! Then now is the time to bring my anti-aircraft 
weapou into action.” (Left tackling the mosquito-raider.) 


PUT TO THE TEST. 

A little boy called one evening at Mr. Jones’s house with a 
basket of mushrooms as a present. Next day 'he came again. 
and saw Jones’s housekeeper. 

“ Did Mr. Jones eat the mushrooms last night ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes," replied the housekeeper, ” he had them for his supper, 
and enjoyed them very much.” 

“ And—and is he quite well this morning ? ” 

“Yes; quite well.” 

“ Then that’s all right,” replied the little chap moving away. 

“ I wanted to find out if these w r ere the right kind of mushrooms 

* * * 

A WAITER. 

Speechless with wrath, a little man was ushered into the 
police court the other clay. An ornament of the police court 
had found him loitering about, and had arrested him as a sus¬ 
picious character. 

“ What were you doing at the time of your arrest,” asked the 
weary magistrate. 

” Simply waiting ! ” spluttered the prisoner. 

‘‘ What were you waiting for.” 

” My money.” 

“ Who owed you the money ? ” 

“The man I had been waiting for.” 

” What did he owe it you for ? ” 

” For w'aiting.” 

The magistrate took off his glasses and glared at the 
prisoner. 

" Do not jest wfith me,” he said ; ” have you a trade ? ” 

” Of course I have.” 

” Then w’hat is it ? ” 

” I'm a waiter.” 

* * * 

GARDENERS. NOTE. 

An amateur allotment gardener w'as asking a friend, who he 
thought was an old hand, about the new intensive gardening, 
the object of which is, by planting surface crops above root 
crops, to secure the maximum output from a certain area. 

” What,” asked the green one, “ is the idea of planting shallots 
(a species of small onion) above potatoes ? ” 

” Oh,” returned the other, seriously, ” that’s to save the trouble 
of a hose. The shallots make the eyes of the seed potatoes 
water.” 

* * * 

MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need 
not be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories 
for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the 
sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as fiual. 

Address, The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, 1 

and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month's prize is Donald Macleod, 53 
Kenneth Street, Stornoway, for the storyette entitled “ Clear 
Enough.” 

The prize for the October Funny Story Competition (held 
over from last volume) goes to M. Percival, The Landers, 
Witcombe, near Gloucester. 
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BEARERS OF THE BURDEN IN MANY LANDS. 
A Dog-team in the Far North-West. 


(Serial Story.) 

Sam Morgan’s Boy; 

or, Through the Ice-wastes of Alaska. 

By JAMES HENDRYX, 

Author of "The Promise " ; "The I.aw of the Woods,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

ON THE TRAIL OF WASECHE. 


SECHE Bill loved the 
North. The awful grandeur 
of the naked peaks tower¬ 
ing above wooded heights, 
the wide sweep of snow 
valleys, the chill of the 
thin, keen air, and the 
mystic play of the aurora 
never failed to cast their 
magic spell over the heart 
of the man as he answered 
the call of the long white 
trails. And, until Connie 
Morgan came into his life, 

he had loved only the North. 

Accustomed to disappointment—that bitter heritage of 
the men who seek gold—he toefk the trail from Ten Bow 
as he had many times taken other trails, and from the 
moment the dogs strung out at the crack of his long-lashed 
whip, his mind was busy with plans for the future. 

“ Reckon I’ll pass up Ragged Falls. There’s nothin’ 
there—Coal Creek’s staked, an’ Dog Creek, an’ Tanatat's 
done worked out. Reckon I’ll jest drift up Eagle way an’ 
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git holt of some mo’ dogs an’ a new outfit, an’ mebbe take 
on a pardner an’ make a try for the Lillimuit.” 

Mile after mile he covered, talking aloud to himself, as is 
the way of the men of the silent places, while the smooth- 
worn runners of the sled slipped over the well-packed trail. 

Overhead the sky was brilliant with the shifting, many- 
hued lights of the. aurora borealis, which threw a weird, 
flickering glow over the drear landscape. It was the kind 
of a night Waseche loved, when the cold, hard world lay 
veiled in the half-light of mystery. But his mind was not 
upon the wild beauty of his surroundings. His heart was 
heavy, and a strange sense of loneliness lay like a load upon 
his breast. For not until he found himself alone upon the 
trail did he realise how completely his little partner had 
taken possession of his rough, love-starved heart. Yet, not 
for an instant did he regret his course in the abandonment 
of the claim. 

“ It’s all in a lifetime,” he murmured, “ an’ I didn’t do so 
bad, at that. I 'speck there’s close to ten thousan’ in my 
poke right now—but the boy’s claim ! Snakes ! Fust 
an’ last it ort to clean up a million ! But, 'taint leavin’ all 
that gold in the gravel that’s botherin’ me. It’s—it’s—I 
reckon it’s jest the boy hisselj. L’il ol’ sourdough ! 
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SAM MORGAN’S BOY 


“ Hi! yo’ One Ear, yo’ ! Quit yo’ foolin’ ! I’m talkin’ 
like a woman. Mush on ! ” 

At daybreak, when he struck the wide trail of the big 
river, Waseche Bill halted for breakfast, fed and rested his 
dogs, and swung upstream on the long trail for Eagle. 

McDougall’s ten malamutes were the pride of McDougall 
and the envy of the Yukon. As they disappeared in the 
distance bearing Connie Morgan on the trail of his deserting 
“ pardner,” the big Scotsman turned and entered his 
cabin. 

“ He’s a braw lad,” he rumbled, as he busied himself 
about the stove. ‘‘To Waseche’s 
mind the lad’s but a wee lad ; an’ 
the mon done what few men would 
a’ done when it come to the test. 

But, fer a’ his sma’ size the lad’s 
uncanny knowin', an’ the heart o’ 
urn’s the heart o’ a tillicum. 

‘‘ He’ll fetch Waseche back, fer 
he’ll tak’ na odds—an’ a gude job 
ut’ll be—fer, betwixt me an’ mesel’, 
the ain needs the ither as much as 
the ither needs the ain. ’Tis the 
talk o’ the camp that ne’er a nicht 
sin’ Ten Bow started has Waseche 
darkened the door o’ Dog Head 
Jake’s saloon, an’ there ain’t a 
sourdough along the Yukon but 
what kens when things was different 
wi’ Waseche Bill.” 

Out on the trail, Connie urged 
the dogs forward. Like Waseche 
Bill, he, too, had learned to love 
the great White Country, but this 
day he had eyes only for the long 
sweep of the trail and the flying feet 
of the malamutes. 

” I must catch him! I’ve got to 
catch him ! ” he kept repeating to 
himself, as the flying sled shot 
along hillsides and through long 
stretches of stunted timber. 

“ He’ll make Ragged Falls Post 
to-night, and I’ll make it before 
morning.” 

Darkness had fallen before the 
long team swept out on to the 
Yukon. Overhead the stars winked 
coldly upon the broad surface of 
the frozen river whose snow reefs 
and drifts, between which wound 
the trail, lay like the marble waves 
of a sculptured ocean. 

Old Boris, running free in the 
lead, paused at the junction of the 
trails, sniffed at the place where 
Waseche had halted early in the 
morning, and loped unhesitatingly 
up the river. The old lead dog was several hundred yards in 
advance of the team, and cut oft from sight by the high- 
piled drifts ; so that when Connie reached the spot he 
swung the malamutes downstream in the direction of Ragged 
Falls Post, never for an instant suspecting that his partner 
had taken the opposite trail. 

For several minutes old Boris ran on with his nose to the 
snow, then, missing the sound of the scratching feet and the 
dry husk of the runners, he paused and listened with ears 
cocked and eyes in close scrutiny of the back trail. Surely, 
those were the sounds of the dog team—but why were they 
growing fainter in the distance. The old dog whimpered 
uneasily, and then, throwing back his head, gave voice to 
a long, bell-like cry which, floating out on the tingling air 
like the blast of a bugle, was borne to the ears of the boy 
on the flying dog sled, already a half-mile to the westward. 
At his sharp command, the well trained malamutes nearly 
piled up with the suddenness of their stop. The boy listened 


breathlessly and again it sounded—the long-drawn howl 
he knew so well. 

Why had Boris left the trail ? wondered the boy. Had 
Waseche met with an accident and camped ? Were the 
feet of his dogs sore ? Was he hurt ? 

Connie glanced at his own two dogs, Mutt and Slasher, 
who, unharnessed, had followed in his wake. They, too, 
had heard the call of their leader and crouched in the snow, 
gazing backward. Quickly he swung the sled dogs and 
dashed back at a gallop. Passing the point where the Ten 
Bow trail slanted into the hills, he urged the dogs to greater 
effort. If something had happened and Waseche had 
camped, the quicker he found him 
the better. But if Waseche had 
not camped, and old Boris w T as 
fooling him, it would mean nearly 
an hour lost in useless doubling. 
With anxious eyes he scanned the 
trail ahead, seeking to penetrate 
the gloom of the Arctic night. 

At length, as the sled shot from 
between two high-piled drifts, he 
made out a dark blotch in the 
distance, which quickly resolved 
itself into the figure of the old 
lead dog sitting upon his haunches 
with ears alert for the approaching 
sled. Connie whistled, a loud, 
peculiar whistle, and the old dog 
bounded forward with short, quick 
yelps of delight. 

“ Where is Waseche, Boris ? ” 
the boy had leaped from the sled 
and w r as mauling the rough coat 
playfully. ‘‘ Find Waseche, Boris ! 
Go find him ! ” With a sharp, 
joyful bark, the old dog leaped 
out upon the trail and the wolf- 
dogs followed. A mile slipped 
past—two miles—and no sign of 
Waseche ! The boy called a halt. 
" Boris is fooling me,” he mut¬ 
tered, with disappointment. ” He 
couldn’t have come this far and 
got back to the place where I 
found him.” 

Connie had once accompanied 
Waseche Bill to Ragged Falls Post, 
and when he took the trail it was 
with the idea that Waseche had 
headed for that point. Un¬ 
consciously Scotty McDougall had 
strengthened the conviction when 
he told the boy he should overtake 
his partner at Ragged Falls. So 
now it never occurred to him that 
the man had taken the trail for 
Eagle, which lay four days to the 
south-east. 

Disappointed in the behaviour of the old dog, upon 
whose sagacity he had relied, and bitterly begrudging 
the lost time, he whistled Boris in and tried to start him 
down the river. But the old dog refused to lead and 
continued to make short, whimpering dashes in the opposite 
direction. At last, the boy gave up in despair and headed 
the team for Ragged Falls, and Boris, with whimpered 
protests and drooping tail, followed beside Mutt and Slasher. 

All night McDougall's malamutes mushed steadily 
over the trail, and in the grey of the morning, as they 
swept around a wide bend of the great river, the long, 
low, snow-covered roof of Ragged Falls Post, with its 
bare flagpole, appeared crowning a flat-topped bluff on 
the right bank. 

Connie's heart bounded/ with relief at the sight. For 
twenty hours he had urged the dogs over the trail with 
only two short intervals of rest, and now he had reached 
his goal—and Waseche I 
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“ Wonder what he’ll say ? " smiled the tired boy. 
** I bet he’ll be surprised to see me—and glad, too—only 
he'll pretend not to be. The old tillicum ! He’s the best 
pardner a man ever had ! " 

Eagerly the boy swung the dogs at the steep slope that 
led to the top of the bluff. A thin plume of smoke was 
rising above the roof ; there was the sound of an opening 
door, and a man in shirt sleeves eyed the approaching 
outfit sleepily. Connie recognised him as Black Jack 
Demaree, the storekeeper. And then the boy's heart 
almost stopped beating, for the gate of the log stockade 
that served as a dog corral stood open, and upon the packed 
snow before the door was no sled. 

“ Hello, sonny ! " called the man from the doorway. 
Well, dog my cats ! If it ain’t Sam Morgan’s boy ! 
Them’s Scotty McDou gall's team, ain’t it ? " 

“ Where’s Waseche Bill ? ” asked the boy, ignoring 
the man's greeting. 

“ Waseche Bill! Why, I ain’t saw Waseche sence you 
an’ him was down las’ summer." 


The small shoulders drooped wearily, and the small 
head turned away, as, choking back the tears of disap¬ 
pointment, the boy stared out over the river. The man 
looked for a moment at the dejected little figure and, step¬ 
ping to his side, laid a rough, kindly hand on the boy’s arm. 

“ Come, sonny ; fust off, we’ll git the dawgs unharnessed 
an’ fed, an’ then, when we git breakfas’ et, we kin have 
our talk." 

The boy shook his head. 

" I can’t stop," he said ; "I must find Waseche." 

“ Now, look a here, don’t you worry none 'bout Waseche. 
That there ol’ sourdough’ll take care of hisself. Why, 
he c’n trail through a country where a wolf 'ud starve to 
death ! 

“ Ye’ve got to eat, son. An’ yer dawgs has got to eat 
an’ rest. I see ye’re in a hurry, an’ I won’t detain ye 
needless. Mind ye, they worn't no better man than Sam 
Morgan, yer daddy, an’ he worn’t above takin’ advice off 
a friend." 

Without a word the boy fell to and helped the man, 

who was already 
unharnessing the 
dogs. 

“ Now, son, ’fore 

§ ye turn in fer a 

few winks," said 
Black Jack De¬ 
maree, as he 
gulped down the 
last of his coffee 
and filled his pipe, 
jes’ loosten up 
an* tell me how 
^ you an' Waseche 

ain’t up on Ten 
Bow workin* yer 

The man listen- 
ed attentively as 
? i I the boy'told how 
his partner's claim 
had sloped off 
U J into his own and 

And of how Wa- 
j seche Bill had 
I) taken the trail in 
the night, so the 
boy would have 
an undivided in¬ 
terest in the good 
claim. And, also, 
of how, when he 
woke up and found 
his partner gone, 
he had borrowed 
McDou gall’s dogs 
and followed. 
And, lastly, of 
the way old Boris 
acted at the fork 
of the trails. 
When the boy 
finished, the man 
sat for several 
minutes puffing 
slowly at his short, 
black pipe, and 
watching the blue 
>. f smoke curl up- 

ward. Presently 
he cleared his 
throat. 

" In the first 
place, sonny, ye’d 
ort to know’d 
better’n to go con- 




‘“Any one pass ye, goin’ up?* asked Joe. The trapper grinned, 
man papoose*; he held his hand about four feet from the snow.’* 


‘Yeste’day,* he answered, 4 white 

{See page 63.) 
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trary to the ol’ dawg. In this here country it's as 
needful to know dawgs as it is to know men. That there's 
a lesson ye won't soon fergit—never set up yer own guess 
agin' a good dawg’s nose. Course, ye've got to know 
yer dawg. Take a raw pup that ain’t got no sense 
vet, an’ lie’s li’ble to contankerate off on the wrong trail—• 
but no one wouldn't pay no heed to him, no more’n they 
would to some greenhorn that come a blustercatin' 
along with a sled load o’ pyrites, expectin’ to start a 
stampede. 

“ But, ye’re only delayed a bit. It’s plain as daylight, 
Waseche hit fer Eagle, an’ ye’ll come up with him, ’cause, 
chances is, he'll projec' round a bit among the boys, an’ 
if he figgers on a trip into the hills he’ll have to outfit 
fer it.” 

“ Thank you, Jack.” said the boy, offering his small 
hand ; ” I’ll sure remember what you told me. I think 
I'll take a little nap and then mush.” 

” That’s the talk, son. Never mind unrollin' yer bed, 
jes' climb into my bunk, yonder. It’s five days to Eagle, 
an’ while ye’re sleepin' I'll jes’ run through yer outfit an’ 
see what ye need, an’ when ye wake up it’ll be all packed 
an’ ready fer ye.” 

When Connie opened his eyes, daylight had vanished 
and Black Jack sat near the stove reading a paper-backed 
book by the light of a tin reflector lamp. 

“ What time is it ? ” asked the boy, as he fastened his 
mukluks. 

’Bout ’leven,” grinned the man. 

“ Why, I’ve slept twelve hours ! ” exclaimed the boy 
in dismay. 

“ Well, ye needed it, er ye wouldn’t of slep’ it,” remarked 
the man, philosophically. 

“ But, look at the time I’ve wasted. I might have 
been-” 

“ Now, listen to me, son. Yere’s another thing ye’ve 


got to learn, an’ that is : In this here country a man’s 
got to keep hisself fit—an’ his dawgs, too. Forcin’ the 
trail means loosin’ out in the long run. Eight or ten hours i 
is a day’s work on the trail—an’ a good day. 'Course 
they’s exceptions, like a stampede or a rush fer a doctor i 
when a man c'n afford to take chances. But take it day 
in an’ day out, eight or ten hours’ll git ye further than 
eighteen or twenty. 

” It's the chechakos an’ the tin horns that excrootiates ^ 
theirselves an’ their dawgs to a frazzle, an’ when a storm 
hits 'em, or they miss a cache, it’s good-night 1 Take 
an ol’ sourdough an’ he'll jes' sagashitate along, eat a 
plenty an’ sleep a plenty an’ do the like by his dawgs, an’ 
when trouble comes he jes' tightens his belt a hole er two 
an' hits his dawgs couple extra licks fer breakfas' an’ 
exooberates along on his nerve. 

” Eat yer supper, now, an' ye c’n hit the trail whenever 
ye like. Yer sled’s packed fer the trip an’ a couple days 
to spare.” 

” I came away in such a hurry I forgot to bring my 
money,” said the boy, ruefully. 

” Well, I guess ye’re good fer it.” laughed the man. 

” Wisht I had a thousan’ on my books with claims as good 
as yourn an’ Waseche's.” 

After supper they harnessed the dogs and the boy turned 
to bid his friend good-bye. The man extended a buckskin 
pouch. 

” Here's a poke with a couple hundred in it. Take it 
along. Ye mightn’t need it, an’ then agin ye might, an’ 
if ye do need it, ye'll need it bad.” 

The boy made a motion of protest. 

” G'wan. it’s yourn. I got it all chalked up agin ye, 
an’ I'd have to change the figgers, an’ if there’s anything 
on earth I hate, it's to bookkeep. So long ! When ye 
see Waseche Bill, tell him Black Jack Demaree says ye 
can’t never tell by the size of a frog how fer he c’n jump.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE MEN OF EAGLE. 


SECHE Bill jogged along 
the main street of Eagle, 
past log cabins, board 
shacks, and the deceiving 
two-story fronts of one- 
story stores. Now and 
then an acquaintance hailed 
him from the wooden side¬ 
walk, and he recognised 
others he knew among the 
small knots of men who 
stood about idly discussing 
the meagre news of the 
camp. At the Royal Palm 
Hotel—a long, low, log building with a false front of boards 
—he swung in and, passing around to the rear, turned his 
dogs into the stockade. 

In the office, seated about the stove, were a dozen or 
more men, most of whom Waseche knew. They greeted 
him loudly as he entered, and plied him with a volley of 
questions 

” Where ye heading ? ” 

” Though’t-y^’d struck it rich on Ten Bow ? ” 

” D’ye hear aBb*jf Camaron Crtek ? ” 

The new-comer rerfittved his heavy parka and joined the 
group, answering a question here, and asking one there. 

” How’s Sam Morgan's boy cornin' on ? We heard how 
you an’ him was pardners an' had a big thing over on Ten 
Bow,” inquired a tall man wftQse doleful length of sallow 
countenance had earned him the nickname of Fiddle Face. 
As he talked, this man gnawed th*e end of his prodigiously 
long moustache. Waseche’s eyes lighted at the mention of 
the boy. V 

“He’s the finest kid ever was. U reckon. Smart as a 


steel trap, an’ there ain’t nawthin’ he won’t tackle. C’n 
cook a meal o’ vittles that’d make yo* mouth water, an* 
jest nach’lly handles dogs like an ol’ tillicum .” 

” How is it ye ain’t workin’ yer claim ? ” asked some one. 

” It’s this-a-way,” answered Waseche, addressing the 
group. ” Mine’s Discovery, an’ his’n’s One Below, an’ we 
throwed in together. 'Bout ten foot down, mine sloped off 
into his’n—run plumb out. An’ I come away so’s the 
kid’ll have the claim clear.” 

A silence followed Waseche’s simple statement—a silence 
punctuated by nods of approval and low r -voiced mutterings 
of ” Hard luck ” and ” Too bad.” Fiddle Face was first 
to speak. 

” That’s what I call a man ! ” he exclaimed, bringing 
his hand down on Waseche’s shoulder with a resounding 
whack. 

** Won’t ye step acrost to Hank’s place an’ have a drink ? ” 
invited a large man, removing his feet from the fender of 
the big stove, and settling the fur cap more firmly upon his 
head. 

” No, thanks, Joe. Fact is, I ain’t took a drink fo’ quite 
a spell. Kind o’ got out o’ the notion, somehow.” 

” Well, sure seems funny to hear you refusin’ a drink ! 
Remember Iditarod ? ” The man smiled. 

” Oh, sure, I recollect. An' I recollect that it ain’t never . 
got me nawthin’ but misery an’ an empty poke. But, it 
ain’t so much that. It’s—well, it’s like this : Sam Mo’gan, 
he ain’t here no mo’ to look after the kid, an’—yo’ see, the 
li’l scamp, he’s kind o’ got it in his head that there ain’t no 
one jest like me—kind o’ thinks I really 'mount to some¬ 
thin’, an’ what I say an’ do is 'bout right. It don’t stand 
to reason I c’n make him b’lieve 'taint no good to drink 
licker, an’ then go ahead an’ drink it myself—does it, 
now ? ” 
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“ Way down the valley . . . Waseche Bill stopped suddenly to listen. 
»ound was borne to his ears through the thin, cold air.” (See page 64.) 

" Sure don’t ! ” agreed the other heartily. “ An’ that’s 
rhat I call a man ! " And the whack that descended upon 
Vaseche’s shoulder out-sounded by half the whack of 
'iddle Face. 

After supper, the men drifted out by twos and threes 
or their nightly rounds of the camp’s tawdry places of 
musement. Waseche Bill, declining their invitations, sat 
lone by the stove, thinking. The man was lonely. Until 
his night he had had no time to realise how much he 
lissed his little parinjr, and his thoughts lingered over the 
:>ng evenings when they talked together in the cabin, and 
he boy would read aloud from the illustrated magazines. 

A chair was drawn up beside his, and the man called Joe 
lid a large hand upon his knee. 

“ This here Sam Morgan’s boy—does he favour Sam ? ” 
e asked. 


“ Like as two bullets— 
barrin’ size,” replied Waseche. 

” I s’pose you talked it over 
with the kid ’fore you come 
away ? ” 

Waseche looked up. 

” Why, no ! I done left a 
letter, an’ come away while 
he was sleepin’.” 

” D’ye think he’ll stand fer 
that ? ” 

” I reckon he’s got to. 
Course, it’ll be kind o’ hard 
on him, fust off, me’be. Same 
as me. But it’s better fo’ 
him in the end. Why, his 
claim’s good for a million ! 
An’ the boys up to Ten Bow, 
they’ll see him through — 
McDougall, an’ Dutch Henry, 
an’ the rest. They all think 
as much of the boy as what 
I do.” 

The big man at Waseche’s 
side shook his head doubtfully. 

” I know’d Sam Morgan 
well,” he said, fixing the other 
with his eyes. ” He done me 
a good turn onct an’ he never 
asked no odds off’en no one. 
Now, if the kid’s jes’ like him 
—s’pose he follers ye ? ” 

” Cain’t. He ain’t got the 
dogs to.” 

The other smiled and drop¬ 
ped the subject. 

” Where ye headin’ fer, 
Waseche ? ” he asked, after 
a few moments of silence. 

” I aim to make a try fo’ 
the Lillimuit.” 

" The Lillimuit! ” exclaimed 
Joe. ” Man, be ye crazy ? ” 

” No. There’s gold there. 
I seen the nuggets Sven 
Carlson fetched back two years 

_ _ 99 

ago. 

“ Yes ! An’ where’s • Sven 
Carlson now ? ” 

” I don’no.” 

** An’ no one else don’t 
know, neither. He’s dead— 
that’s where he is ! Leastwise, 
he ain’t never be’n heerd 
from after he started back fer 
the Lillimuit.” 

” Want to go ’long ? ” 
asked Waseche, ignoring the 
other’s statement. 

” Who ? Me ! Not on yer 
life I don’t—not to the Lilli¬ 
muit ! Not fer all the gold in the world.” 

” Oh, I reckon 'tain’t so bad as folks claim.” 

” Claim ! Folks ain’t in no shape to claim ! There ain’t 
no one ever come back, ’cept Carlson—an' he was loony, 
an’ went in agin—an’ that’s the last of Carlson.” 

” What ails the country ? ” asked Waseche. 

” There’s talk of white Injuns, an’ creeks that don’t 
freeze, an’—well, there isn’t no one really knows but 
Carlson.” The man shrugged and glanced over his shoulder. 

” If I was you, I’d hit the back trail. There’s a plenty fer 
tw'o in the Ten Bow claim an’ pardners is pardners.” 
Waseche ignored the suggestion : 

” I’ll be pullin’ fer the Lillimuit in the mo’nin’. Sorry 
ye won’t jine me. I’ll be rollin’ in, now. Good night.” 

” So long ! An’ good luck to ye. I sure hate to see 
ye go.” 


Faint and far, a 


J 



WAR—AND KING WINTER. 
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Early in the evening of the fourth day after Waseche 
Bill’s departure for the unknown Lillimuit, Connie Morgan 
swung McDougall’s ten-dog team into Eagle. 

The boy, heeding the advice of Black Jack Demaree, 
had curbed his impatience and religiously held himself 
to a ten-hour schedule, and the result was easily apparent 
in the way the dogs dashed up the steep trail and swung 
into the well-packed street of the big camp. 

In front of a wooden building marked “ Post Office ” 
he halted. A large man, just emerging from the door, 
stared in amusement at the small parka- clad figure that 
confronted him. 

“ Hello, son ! ” he called. “ Where might you be headin’ 
fer ? ” 

“ I’m hunting for Waseche Bill,” the youngster replied. 
“ Have you seen him ? ” 

“ That’ll be Scotty McDougall’s team,” observed the man. 

“ Yes; but have you seen Waseche ? ” 

“ You’ll be Sam Morgan’s boy ? ” the man continued. 

" Yes, sir.” 

44 Well ; come on along up to the hotel.” 

" Is Waseche there ? ” eagerly inquired the boy. 

" Well, no, he ain't jes’ right there, this very minute,” 
replied the man, evasively. 

“ Where has he gone ? ” asked the boy, with a sudden 
fear in his heart. 

“ Oh, jes’ gone out on a little prospectin’ trip. Come 
on. I’ll give ye a hand with the dogs—supper'll be about 
ready.” 

That evening Connie Morgan found himself the centre 
of an interested group of miners—rough, kindly men, 
who welcomed him warmly, asked the news of Ten Bow, 
and recounted in awkward, hesitating sentences stories 
of his father. Before turning into the bunk assigned to him, 
the boy sought out the proprietor of the hotel, who sat 
in the centre of a group, discussing local politics with a man 
from Circle. 

"I’ll pay my bill now, because I want to hit the trail 
before breakfast,” he said, producing the well-filled pouch 
that Black Jack Demaree had thrust into his hand. Big 
Jim Sontag chuckled way back in his beard as he regarded 
his small guest. 

“ Go 'long, yo’, sonny ! Shove yo’ poke in yo' pocket. 
Yo* welcome to stop under my roof long as yo’ want to. 
Why, if I was to charge yo' for board an’ lodgin’ after what 
yo* pap done for me, up on Tillimik—hope the wolves’ll 
eat me, hide an’ taller 1 ” 

The man called Joe came around the stove and stood 
looking down at the boy. 

” Look here, son, where you aimin’ to hit fer so early in 
the mornin’ ? ” 

“ Why, to find Waseche, of course ! ” The boy seemed 
surprised at the question. 

“ To the Lillimuit! ” someone gasped, but Joe silenced 
him. 

“ Son,” he said, speaking slowly, “ Waseche Bill’s 
struck out fer the Lillimuit—the country where men don’t 
come back from. Waseche’s a man—an' a good one. He 
knows what he’s up agin’, an’ if he wants to take a chance 
that’s his business. But, jes’ between us, Waseche won't 
come back.” 

The boy’s small shoulders stiffened and his eyes flashed, 
as the little face uptilted to look into the man’s eyes. 

“ If Waseche don't come back, then I don’t come back 
either ! ” he exclaimed. “ He’s my pardner ! I’ve got 
to find him ! ” 

” That's what I call a man ! ” cried Fiddle Face, 
bringing his fist down upon the table with a bang. 

“ Jes' the same, sonny,” continued Joe, firmly, “ we 
can’t let ye go. We owes it to you, an’ we owes it to 
Sam Morgan. There’s too many a good man’s bones layin’ 
somewhere amongst them fiendish peaks an’ passes now. 
No, son, you c'n stay in Eagle as long as you like, an’ 
welcome. Or, you c’n hit the trail fer Ten Bow. But 
you can’t strike out fer the Lillimuit— an ’ that goes ! ” 

There was finality in the man’s tone, and one swift 
glance into the faces of the others told the boy that they 


were of the same mind, to a man. Instinctively he knew 
that every man present in the room was his friend, but 
never in his life had he felt so helplessly alone. What 
could one small boy do in the face of the ultimatum of these 
men of the North ? Tears rushed to his eyes and, for a 
moment, threatened to overflow upon his cheeks, but, in 
that moment, there arose before him the face of Waseche 
Bill—his “ pardner.” The little fists clenched, the grey 
eyes narrowed, forcing back the hot tears, and the tiny 
jaw squared to the gritting of his teeth. 

” Good-night,” he said, and selecting a candle from 
among the many on top of the rude desk, disappeared 
down the dark corridor between the rows of stall-like 
rooms. 

” Jes’ for ail the world like Sam Mo'gan,” drawled big 
Jim Sontag. “ I’ve seen his eyes squinch up, an’ his jaw 
clamp shut, that-a-way, a many a time—an’ nary time 
but somethin’ happened. We’ve got to keep an eye on 
that young un, ’cause he aims to give us the slip in the 
mornin’.” 

” Ye said somethin', then, Jim,” agreed Fiddle Face, 
gnawing at his moustache. ” The kid's got sand, an’ he's 
game plumb through, an’ when he starts somethin’ he aims 
to finish it—like his dad used to.” 

Connie Morgan, for all his tender years, knew men. He 
knew, when he left the group about the stove, that they 
would expect him to try to slip out of-Eagle, and that 
if he waited until morning he would have no chance in the 
world of eluding their vigilance. Minutes counted, for he 
also knew that once on the trail, he need have no fear 
of pursuit; for no team in the Yukon country, save only 
Dutch Henry’s Hudson Bays, could come anywhere near 
the trail record of McDougall’s ten gaunt malamutes. 

Pausing only long enough in the little room, with its 
scrawling ” No. 27 ” painted on the door, to wriggle into 
his parka and snatch his cap from the bunk, he stole 
cautiously down the narrow passage leading to the rear 
of the hotel, where a small door opened directly into the 
stockade. With feverish haste he harnessed the dogs and 
opened the gate. In the shadow of the building he paused 
and peered anxiously up and down the street. No one 
was in sight and, through the heavily frosted windows 
of the buildings, dull squares of light threw but faint 
illumination upon the deserted thoroughfare. 

” Mush ! Mush ! ” he whispered, swinging the long team 
out on to the hard-packed snow. 

As he passed a store the door opened and a man stood 
outlined in the patch of yellow light. Connie’s heart 
leaped to his throat, but the man only stared in evident 
surprise that anyone would be hitting the trail at that time 
of night, and then the door closed and the boy breathed 
again. He wished that he could stop and lay in a supply 
of grub, but dared not risk it. Better pay twice the price 
to some prospector, or trapper, than risk being stopped. 

Silently the sled glided over the smooth trail and slanted 
out on to the river with Boris, Mutt, and Slasher capering 
in its wake. 

Connie had only a vague notion as to the location of 
the unknown Lillimuit. He knew that it lay somewhere 
among the unmapped headwaters of Peel River, and that 
he must head up the Tatonduk and cross a divide. Toward 
morning he halted at the mouth of a river that flowed in 
from the north-east. A little-used trail was faintly dis¬ 
cernible and the boy called the old lead dog. 

“ Go find Waseche, Boris ! ” he cried, “ go find him ! ” 
Notwithstanding the fact that Wasedhe’s trail was nearly 
five days old, the old dog sniffed at the snow and, with a 
joyous yelp, headed up the smaller river. 

The next morning there was consternation in Eagle, and 
a half-dozen dog sleds hit the trail. About ten miles up 
the Tatonduk, the men of Eagle met a half-breed trapper 
with an empty sled. 

” Any one pass ye, goin’ up ? ” asked Joe. 

The trapper grinned. 

“ Yestc'day,” he answered, “white man papoose ” ; he 
held his hand about four feet from the snow. “ Ten-dog 
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team—Mush ! Mush ! Mush I Go like de wolf ! Stop on 
my camp. Buy all de grub. Nev’ min' de cost—hur’ up ! 
He try for catch white man, go by four sleeps ago." 

Joe cracked his whip and the dogs leaped forward. 

"You no catch ! " the half-breed shouted. " Papoose, him 
go ! go ! go ! Try for mak’ Lillimuit. Him no come back." 

Disregarding the prediction of the half-breed, Joe, Fiddle 
Face, and big Jim Sontag continued their pursuit of the 
flying dog team, despite the fact that as they progressed the 
trail grew colder. After many days they came to the foot 
of the great white divide and camped beneath overcast skies, 
and in the morning a storm broke with unbelievable fury. 

Every man, woman, and child in Eastern Alaska re¬ 
members the great blizzard that whirled out of the north on 
the morning of December 3, and raged unabated for four 
days, ceased as suddenly as it started, and then, for four 
days more, roared terrifically into the north again. 

On the ninth day, the three men burrowed from their 
shelter at the foot of a perpendicular cliff. The trail was 
obliterated, and on every hand they were confronted by 
huge drifts from ten to thirty feet in height, while above 
them, clinging precariously to the steep side of the mountain 
that divided them from the dreaded unknown, were vast 
ridges of snow that momentarily threatened to tear loose 
and bury them beneath a mighty avalanche. 

Silently the men stared into each other’s faces, and then 
—silently, for none dared trust himself to speak—these 
big men of the North harnessed their dogs, and began the 
laborious homeward journey with heavy hearts. 

And, at that very moment, a small boy, eighty miles 
beyond the impassable barrier of the snow-capped divide, 
tunnelled through a huge drift that scaled the mouth of an ice 
cavern in the side of an inland glacier, and looked out upon 
the bewildering tangle of gleaming peaks. Thanks to the 
unerring nose of old Boris, and the speed of McDougall’s 
sled dogs, the trail of Waseche had each day become 
warmer, and the night before the storm when Connie camped 
in the convenient ice-cavern, he judged his partner to be 
only a day ahead. When the storm continued day after 
day,, he chafed at the delay, but comforted himself with the 
thought that Waseche must also camp. 


As he stood at the mouth of his cave gazing at the ut 
familiar mountains, towering range upon range, with the 
peaks glitteiing in the cold rays of the morning sun, ol 
Boris crowded past him and plunged into the unbroke 
whiteness of the little valley. Round and round he circle 
with lowered head. Up and down the jagged ice wall < 
the glacier he ran, sniffing the snow and whining wit 
eagerness to pick up the trail that he had followed for a 
many days. And as the boy watched him, a sudden fe^ 
clutched at his heart. For instead of starting off wit] 
short, joyous yelps of confidence, the old dog continued hi 
aimless circling, and at length, as if giving up in despag 
sat upon his haunches, pointed his sharp muzzle sk;.i 
ward, and lifted his voice in howl after quavering howl a 
disappointment. 

"The trail is buried," groaned the boy, “and I hi 
almost caught up with him ! " He glanced hopelessly uj 
and down the valley, realising for the first time that tin 
landmarks of the back trail were obliterated. His eyti 
narrowed and he gritted his teeth : 

" I’ll find him yet," he muttered. " My Dad alwa\i 
played in hard luck—but he never quited ! I’ll find Wasechi 
—but, if I don’t find him, the big men back there that kne^ 
Sam Morgan—they’ll know Sam Morgan’s boy was m 
quitter, either ! " He turned away from the entrance am 
began to harness the dogs. 

Way down the valley, high on the surface of the glades 
Waseche Bill stopped suddenly to listen. Faint and fai 
a sound was borne to his ears through the thin, cold an 
He jerked back his parka hood and strained to catch th 
faint echo. Again he heard it—the long, bell-like ho\* 
of a dog—and as he listened, the man’s face paled, and 
strange prickling sensation started at the roots of his hai 
and worked slowly down his spine. For this man of th 
North knew dogs. Even in the white fastness of th 
terrible Lillimuit he could not be mistaken. 

" Boris ! Boris ! " he cried, and whirling his wolf-dog 
in their tracks, dashed over the wind-swept surface of th 
glacier in the direction of the sound. 

" I can’t be wrong ! I can’t be wrong ! " he repeated ove 
and over again. " I raised him from a pup ! ” 


CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE LILLIMUIT. 


,K desolation ." What does it 
mean to you ? 'What picture 
rises before your eyes—a land 
laid waste by the ravages of war ? 
A brain picture of sodden, 
trampled fields, leaning fences, 
grey piles of smelting ashes 
which are the ruins of homes, 
flanking a long, white, un¬ 
peopled highway strewn with 
litter, broken wagons, abandoned 
caissons, and, here and there, 
long fresh-heaved ridges of 
brown earth that cover the men 
who were ? Isn’t that the 
picture ? And isn't it the even¬ 
ing of a dull grey day, just at the time when the gloom of 
twilight shades into the black pall of night, and far to¬ 
ward the edge of the world, on the indistinct horizon, a 
lurid red glow tints the low-hung clouds—no flames— 
only the dull, illusive glow that wavers and Jades in the 
heavens above other burning homes ? 

Yes, that is desolation. And, yet—men have been here— 
everything about you speaks the presence of pebple. 
Here people lived and loved and were happy ; and here, 
also, they were heartbroken and sad. The whole picture 
breathes humanity—and the inhumanity of mcq. And, 
as people have lived here, instinctively you know that people 
will live here again ; for this is man-made desolation. 


Only those to whom it has been given to know the Bijj 
North—the gaunt, white, silent land beyond the haunti 
of men—can realise the true significance of desolation. 

Stand surrounded by range upon towering range of un¬ 
mapped mountains whose clean-cut peaks show clear and 
sharp through the keen air—air so dry and thin that th< 
slanting rays of the low-hung midday sun gleam wliiteh 
upon the outlines of ice crags a hundred miles away 
Stand there alone, envt loped by the solitude of the land 
where men never lived—nor ever will live—where the 
silence is a thing, pressing closer and closer about you-^ 
smothering you, so that, instinctively, you throw out your 
hands to push it aw'ay that you may breathe—then yon 
begin to know desolation, the utter desolation of thd 
frozen wilderness, the cold, dead land of mystery. 

The long howl of the great grey wolf as he lopes over the 
hunger trail is an eerie sound ; so is the cackling, insane 
laughter of a pack of.coyotes in the night-time, and the 
weird scream of the lynx ; but of all sounds, the most 
desolate, the sound that to the ears of man spells the 
last word of utter solitude and desolation, is the short 
quick, single bark of the Arctic fox as he pads along 
invisible as a phantom in his haunts among the echoing 
rocks. 

Amid these surroundings, brains give w*ay. Not soften 
into maudlin idiocy, but explode in a frenzy of violence, so 
that men rush screaming before the relentless solitude 
or fight foolishly and to the death against the powers cf 
cold amid the unreal colours of the aurora borealis whose 
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whizzing hiss roars in their ears when, at the last, they pitch 
forward into the frozen whiteness—bushed ! 

This was the scene of desolation that confronted Connie 
Morgan as McDougall’s straining malamutes jerked the sled 
from the ice-cavern that had served as a shelter through 
all the days of the great blizzard, when the wind-lashed 
snow, fine as frozen fog, eddied and whirled across the 


surface of the glacier which towered above him, and drifted 
deep in the narrow pass. 

The sled runners squeaked loudly in the flinty snow, 
and Connie halted the dogs and surveyed the forbidding 
landscape. Never in his life had he been so utterly alone. 
For twenty days he had followed the trail of Waseche Bill, 
and now he stood at the end of the trail—worse than that, 
for the high piled drifts that buried the trail of Waseche 
covered his own back trail, completely wiping out the 
one slender thread that connected him with the land of 
men. 

He stood alone in the dreaded Lillimuit ! Before him 
rose a confusion of mountains—tier after tier of naked peaks 


clear and sharp against the blue sky. Fresh as he was 
from the great Alaska ranges, the boy was strangely awed 
by the vastness of it all. It was unreal. He missed the 
black-green of the timber belt that relieved the long sweep 
of his own mountains, for here, from rounded foothill 
to topmost pinnacle, the mountains were as bare of vegeta¬ 
tion as floating icebergs. 

The very silence was unnatural, and the boy's 
lips pressed tightly together as thoughts of 
Ten Bow crowded his brain : the windlass- 
capped shafts, the fresh dumps that showed 
against the white snow of the valley ; the 
red flash and glow of the fires in the night 
that thawed out the gravel for the next day's 
digging ; the rough log-cabins ranged up and 
down the gulch in two straggling rows—he 
could almost hear the good-natured banter 
which was daily exchanged across the frozen 
creek bed between the rival residents of Broad¬ 
way and " Fiff Avenue," as the two irregular 
" streets" of the camp were named. He 
thought of his own cabin and the long evenings 
with his big partner, Waseche Bill, sitting 
close to the roaring little "Yukon stove," 
puffing contentedly upon his black pipe, which 
he removed now and then from between his 
lips to judiciously comment upon the stories 
that the boy read from the much-thumbed, 
coverless magazines of other years, which had 
been passed from hand to hand by the big 
men of the frozen places. 

A lump came in his throat and he swallowed 
hard, and, as he looked, the 
naked peaks blurred and swam 
together; and two hot, salty 
tears stung his eyes. At the 
sting of the tears the little form 
stiffened, and the boy glanced 
swiftly about him as, with a 
mittened hand, he dashed the 
moisture from his eyes. The 
small fingers clenched hard about 
the handle of the long-lashed, 
walrus-hide dog-whip, and he 
stepped quickly to the gee-pole 
of the sled. 

" I’m a piker! " he cried, 
" a chechako and a kid and a 
tin-horn and a piker I Crying 
like a girl because I’m homesick 1 
Bah ! What would Waseche say 
if he could see me now ? And 
Dad ? There was a man ! Sam 
Morgan I " The little arms ex¬ 
tended impulsively toward the 
great white peaks and the big 
blue eyes glowed proudly : 

" Oh, Dad 1 Dad! They 
call you unlucky 1 But I’d 
rather have the big men back 
there think of me like they talk 
of you, than to have all the gold 
in the world ! " He leaped sud¬ 
denly beyond the sled and shook 
a tiny, clenched fist towards the glittering crags. 

" I'm not a piker ! " he cried fiercely. " I couldn't 
be a piker and be Sam Morgan’s boy 1 I got here in 
spite of the men of Eagle 1 And I'll find Waseche, too I 
I’m not afraid of you ! You cold, white Lillimuit—with 
your big, bare, frozen mountains, and your glaciers, and 
your stillness ! You can’t bluff me ! You may get me — 
but you can’t turn me ! I'm game / " 

As the voice of the boy thinned into the cold air. Slasher, 
the gaunt, red-eyed wolf-dog, that no man had ever tamed, 
ranged himself close at his side and, with bristling hair 
and bared fangs, added his rumbling, throaty growl to 
Connie Morgan's defiance of the North. 


“ He leaped suddenly beyond the 6led 
and shook a tiny clenched fist towards 
the glittering crags. * I’m not a piker !' 
he cried fiercely. ‘ I couldn’t be a piker 
and be Sam Morgan’s boy ! ’ ” 
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With a high-pitched whoop of encouragement and a loud 
crack of the whip, the boy swung the impatient dog-team 
to the westward and headed it down the canyon into the 
very heart of the Lillimuit. High mountains towered 
above him to the left, and to the right the sheer wall of the 
glacier formed an insurmountable barrier. The dry, hard- 
packed snow afforded excellent footing, and McDougall’s 
trained sled dogs made good time as they followed the 
lead of old Boris who, trotting in advance, unerringly picked 
the smoothest track between the detached masses of ice 
and granite that in places ail but blocked the narrowing 
gorge, into which the trail of Waseche Bill had led on the 
first day of the great blizzard. 

Mile after mile they covered, and as the walls drew closer 
together the light dimmed, for the slanting rays of the winter 
sun even at midday never penetrated to the floor of the 
narrow canyon. As he rounded a sharp bend, Connie halted 
the dogs in dismay for, a short distance in front of him, the 
ice-wall of the glacier slanted suddenly against the granite 
shoulder of a high butte. Wide-eyed, he stared at the barrier. 
He was in a blind pocket—a cul-de-sac of the mountains 1 
But where was Waseche ? Weary and disappointed, the 
boy seated himself on the sled to reason it out. 

“ There must be a way out/’ he argued. ” I didn’t camp 
till the snow got so thick I couldn’t see, and he had to camp, 
too. If he doubled back I would have seen him.” He 
started to his feet in a sudden panic. ” I wonder if he did 
—while I slept ? ” Then, as his glance fell upon the dogs, 
he smiled. ” No, he didn’t 1 ” he cried aloud, ” not with 
thirteen wolf-dogs camped beside the trail. Slasher would 
growl and bristle up if a man came within half a mile of us, 
and Waseche could never get past old Boris.” He re¬ 
membered the words of Black Jack Demaree : ” Never set 
up yer own guess agin’ a good dog’s nose.” 

Connie Morgan was learning the North—he was trusting 
his dogs. 

” There’s a trail, somewhere,” he exclaimed, " and it’s 
up to me to find it I ” 

He cracked his whip, but instead of leaping to the pull, 
the dogs crouched quivering in the snow. The ground 
trembled as in the throes of a mighty earthquake and the 
boy whirled in his tracks as the canyon reverberated to the 
crash of a thousand thunders. He dashed to the point 
where, a few minutes before, he had rounded the sharp 
angle of the trail and gasped at the sight that met his gaze. 
The weather-whitened ice of the glacier wall was rent and 
shivered in a broad green scar, and in the canyon a mass of 
broken ice fifty feet high completely blocked the back trail. 
He was imprisoned 1 Not in a man-made jail of iron bars 
and concrete—but a veritable prison of the wilderness, 
whose impregnable walls of ice and granite seemed to touch 
the far-off sky. 

The boy’s heart sank as he gazed upon the perpendicular 
wall that barred the trail. For just an instant his lip 
quivered, and then the little shoulders stiffened and the 
blue eyes narrowed, as they had narrowed that evening he 
faced the men of Eagle. 


" You didn’t get me, Lillimuit 1 ” he shouted. ” You’ll 
have to shoot the other barrel 1 ” His voice echoed hollow 
and thin between the gloomy walls, and he turned to the 
dogs. Old Boris, always in search of a trail, sniffed indus¬ 
triously about the base of the glacier. Big, lumbering 
Mutt, who in harness could out-pull any dog in the North¬ 
land, rolled about in the snow and barked foolishly in his 
excitement. Slasher, more wolf than dog, stood snarling 
his red-eyed hate in the face of the new-formed ice barrier. 
And McDougall’s malamutes, wise in the ways of the snow 
trail, stood alert, with eyes on the face of the boy, awaiting 
his command. 

Forty rods ahead, where the cul-de-sac terminated in a 
great moraine, Connie could discern a tangle of scrub growth 
and dead timber pushed aside by the glacier. The short, 
three-hour day was spent, and the gloomy walls of the 
narrow gorge intensified the mysterious semi-darkness of 
the long, sub-arctic night. The boy shouted to the dogs, 
and the crack of his long whiplash echoed in the chasm like 
a pistol shot. At the ioo J of the moraine he unharnessed 
and fed the dogs, spread his robes in the shelter of a bold¬ 
faced grey rock, and unrolled his sleeping-bag. He built 
a fire and thawed out some bannock, over which he poured 
the grease from the pan of sizzling bacon. 

Connie was hungry and he devoured his solitary meal 
greedily, washing it down with great gulps of steaming 
black coffee. After supper, surrounded by the thirteen 
big dogs, he made a hasty inspection of the walls of his 
prison. The light was dim, and he realised he would have 
to wait until daylight before making anything like a 
thorough examination ; nevertheless, he was unwilling to 
sleep until he had made at least one effort to locate the 
trail to the outer world. 

An hour later he crawled into his sleeping-bag and lay a 
long time looking upward at the little stars that winked and 
glittered in cold, white brilliance where the narrow panel 
of black-blue showed between the towering walls of the 
canyon. 

” I’ll get out some way,” he muttered bravely. ” If I 
can’t walk out. I’ll crawl out, or climb out, or dig out I 
My dad would have got out, and, you bet, so will I! He 
wasn’t afraid to tackle big things—he was ready for ’em. 
What got him was a little thing—just a little piece of loose 
ice on a smooth trail—he wasn't looking for it—that’s 
all. But, at that, when he pitched head first into Ragged 
Falls canyon that day, he died like a man dies—in the big 
outdoors, with the mountains, and the pine trees, and the 
snow 1 And that’s the way I’ll die 1 If I never get out of 
this hole, when they find me they won’t find me in this 
sleeping-bag—’cause I'll work to the end of my grub. I’ll 
dig, and chop, and hack a way out till my grub’s gone, 
then I’ll—I’ll eat Mac's dogs—and when they’re gone 
I’ll—No I I won't eat old Boris, nor Slasher, nor Mutt— 
I’ll—I'll starve first / ” 

He reached for the flap of his sleeping-bag, and as he 
drew it over his head there came, faint and far from the 
rim-rocks, the short, sharp bark of a starving fox. 


(To be continued.) 



The Plucky Voyager. 


H E kept the flag of cheerfulness a-flying in the breeze, 

And set his ship to sail away across life’s stranger 
seas. 

And sometimes sides were summer-blue—and sometimes clouds 
were black, 

Yet 8till he never turned aside but kept the onward track. 


Wild storm-gulls shrieked and flapped their wings 1 Winds 
screamed out fear—despair I 

But still the flag of cheerfulness swept singing through the 
air 1 

And, when the ship reached port at last, the pennon’s every fold 
Transmuted was by trust and hope into faith’s cloth of gold I 

Lillian Gard. 
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Model Grain-elevators, Canadian Northern Railway. 

How I Run my “Empire Room.” 

Mr. E. J. Golledge, Head Master of St. John’s Boys’ School, Ealing, 
tells of an Innovation in Teaching Methods. 

By THE “ B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


I N no spirit of vainglory or boasting do we speak 
of the splendid resources of the British Empire. 
It is an Empire upon which the sun never sets, 
and thus, ranging as it does from Pole to Pole, 
it is easily capable of providing every requirement for all 
the millions that make up its population. To every think¬ 
ing individual there can be no manner of doubt but that 
the British Empire will emerge 
mightier than ever from the world 
conflict in which that Empire did 
not seek to engage. And one of the 
surest signs of that coming proud 
enhancement is seen in the deter¬ 
mination that is greatly growing to 
make our Empire absolutely self- 
supporting. 

As most boys well know, there are 
responsible leaders of thought and 
action in every land owning allegiance 
to King George, whose lives are now 
practically pledged to promulgation 
of the wise programme that our 
Empire shall supply all our needs. 

Some of those far-seeing patriots are 
notable personages whose names are 
already familiar to nearly all of us. 

Others, who, in their own spheres, 
are working just as faithfully to 
further the same desirable end, are 
citizens whose reputation is as yet 
more local. And it is with a promise 
of providing particulars at once enter¬ 
taining and of much value that I am 
going to introduce my ” B.O.P.” 
readers to a genuine Empire-builder, 
for such is the term truly applicable, whose ” anthill of 
activity ” is a big boys' school in the west of London. 

Have you ever heard of an ” Empire Room " ? or, to be 
metre precise, of a ” British Empire Room ” ? 

If you have, or if you have not, you will admit that 
either is a wonderfully expressive description. Why, it 


suggests the very essence of much in little —multum in 
parvo packed into the smallest possible space—Britain and 
Greater Britain within four walls, a kind of index of Empire, 
homeland, and our overseas dominions in a single apart¬ 
ment. Well, until quite recently, I myself had never 
heard of -an Empire Room, and when I received informa¬ 
tion that Mr. E. J. Golledge, the Head Master of St. John’s 
Boys' School, Ealing, had started, and 
was there most successfully conduct¬ 
ing, an Empire Room, I was, I can 
tell you, very soon standing beside 
the fine war memorial in the St. John's 
School recreation-ground (a memorial 
which, but for his lamented death, 
Lord Kitchener would have unveiled) 
inquiring of one amongst at least fifty 
eager boys for their Head Master. 

“ Please wait two minutes in the 
Dickens Room, and Mr. Golledge will 
be with you, sir,” in a short time 
requested that particular bright 
laddie, as he piloted me to a big 
apartment literally crammed with 
pictures, letters, autographs, photo¬ 
graphs, and personal mementoes re¬ 
lating to the work and life of the 
great English novelist. And from the 
quick and intelligent interest dis¬ 
played by all of the boys who had 
been made aware of the cause of my 
coming to the school, I can honestly 
say I was perfectly prepared for the 
personality of their preceptor. 

Mr. Golledge, if he will pardon my 
way of putting it, is a stay-at-home 
Empire-builder, who absolutely bubbles over with en¬ 
thusiasm for his country, who exhales vitality of idea and 
of deed, and is the very embodiment ol hope and optimism. 
He would not like me to say too many nice things about 
him, so I will only add that when I said : 

“ Tell me how you run your Empire Room,” he. 



Mr. E. J. Golledge* 
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frankly beaming in anticipation of the congenial task, 
answered : 

“ I will tell you, and I will show you, at once. You will 
find that it has a real name for a real thing. Come along." 

We went, and from that instant my Ealing Empire- 
builder proceeded to impart to me so many interesting 
facts that before I attempt to record them I had better 
preface a few paragraphs of description. 

The Empire Room at St. John's Boys’ School measures 38 
feet by 25 feet, and, besides a museum and library, it may be 
said to contain a representation of the entire universe in 
miniature. On three sides of the room is a wide projection. 


upon the top of which is built relief scenery, through 
which is laid an electric railway track complete with all the 
details of a well-appointed railway system. Upon one 
side of the room is a long waterway, navigable by model 
steamers; and on the shores of this are all the lands 
of the world, cut out in wood and weighted with lead. 
These model continents and islands are interchangeable, 
so that at will you can have any coast-line you like, Borneo 
can give place to Brazil, and Capetown succeed Christiania 
—anything you please, north, south, east, or west. 

Amongst th6 relief scenery there is one mountain that 
contains a cistern holding twenty-five gallons of water, 
which is used for supplying a waterfall, a river, and a geyser. 
The scenery generally may be said to be suitable for any 
land, but along one side of the room there is typical environ¬ 
ment, such as English coast scenery, alpine or rocky, and 
volcanic scenery, which latter includes a real working 
volcano. (Having arrived at the volcano—Etna, Hecla, 
Cotopaxi, or whatever it is—I may pause a moment to 
assure you of something that you may already suspect, 
and that is that, amidst all these working models, 
mechanical and in imitation of Nature's wonders, he would 
be a very poor specimen of British boy indeed who could 
not enjoy himself in the Empire Room. Though quite a 
big boy, 1 know that I enjoyed myself there thoroughly.) 

The painted windows of the room represent Malayan 
landscapes, and the canvas below depicts other scenery 
of the Empire. Large photographs of Canada hang upon 


the walls, and the mural scenery transports us to Australia. 
On the floor of the room is a spacious map of the world, the 
outline of which is formed of brass-headed nails, and upon 
which cardboard contour maps can be fitted. There were 
a great number of other details to be visually noted, but. 
catching the eye of Mr. Golledge, I gathered from its glance 
that he w r as yearning to also tell me about them. 

“ Now, have you the patience to listen to a short lecture* 
explanatory of my idea in a nutshell ? " inquired the 
Head Master of St. John’s. "You have! Well, then, 
man works to supply his needs, and here I am making an 
attempt to practically show the boys of this generation, 

the men of the future, who 
will have to take up their 
part before their normal 
time, that our Empire can 
supply all their needs. 
These boys learn by doing 
rather than by being talked 
to. They actually handle 
real specimens of the pro¬ 
ducts of the Empire. They 
transport them from the 
source of supply to the 
ultimate market by means 
of train and boat and the 
use of interchangeable 
stations and ports. 

41 In dealing with a 
commodity, both the geo¬ 
graphical and the eco¬ 
nomical aspect is con¬ 
sidered, according to the 
capacity of the boy. This 
daily actual doing will in 
time become a * habit,’ and 
the 1 habit ’ will become 
a * character,’ and the 
character ' will result in 
a ‘ destiny.’ This * destiny ' 
will not be like that of 
Sparta, where the State 
dominated the individual 
citizen, but, rather, like 
that of Athens, where 
every citizen was invited 
to take a share in the 
policy of the community. 
"The underlying 
principle of the experiment is to make geography * living '; 
to show that a practical knowledge can only be attained 
from the actual by means of what is actual, from the living 
through the living to the living, if that is putting the 
matter clearly enough. To still further emphasise this 
idea, our school cinematograph brings vividly before the 
boys’ minds the actual conditions of life in our own and 
other lands. We want the boy to think and to imagine, and 
not to get tired of receiving information. 

" So much for that slice of * dry ’ discourse. Now, here, 
in these cupboards beneath the projection around the 
room, are stored models, products, etc. Here, you see* 
are wood and wool, tobacco, jute, grain ; we have even 
petroleum and petrol. Say a boy is given a specimen of 
wool. He learns all about its history, the countries it 
comes from, their climate and their people. Why is some 
wool of a reddish colour ? That wool comes from West 
Australia where there is not so much grass for the sheep 
to lie down upon, and the earth there gives its colour to 
the wool. Then, acting as stokers, stevedores, engine- 
drivers, manufacturers and merchants, as it were, the 
boys take the wool by train to the coast, by sea from 
Australia to England, by train again to Bradford, after 
which they begin to handle the finished article, cloth, and, 
in turn, to find out all about that. 

" In the school we have 320 boys. Each class spefids 
half a day a week in the Empire Room, six boys working 
the models at a time, and all in turn. It is an exceedingly 
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popular procedure, I can assure you. The boys like 
the demonstrations, and also the inductive process of 
ascertaining facts as to the products, the freight, that they 
handle. Why have sheep wool ? To keep them warm. 
How, then, is it that some wool comes from hot countries ? 
The wool comes from sheep that live on the mountains there. 
That is the sort of poser that my boys are pleased to 
wrestle with. 

“ The S.J.B.S.R.! 

" Such are the initials of our railway, the total length 
of the track of which is sixty-six feet. The track is laid 
on the principle of the Central London tube, and takes its 
power from a motor generator supplied from the Corpora¬ 
tion main. That single phase alternating ioo volts is 
converted to continuous current of about eight volts, and 
thus there is no danger of shock from the rails. The 
railway is No. * o ’ gauge—that is, i J inches. Electrically, 
the total length of the track is in two sections, controlled 
from the points by a regulating and reversing switch. 

*' Our rolling-stock consists in the first place of two 
4-6-2 locomotives and two six-wheeled bogie corridor 
coaches, loaned by the Canadian Northern Railway Com¬ 
pany. They are steam-engine models, but are propelled 
by electricity, the motors driving the rear driving-wheels 
through a worm-gear. Then we have a small locomotive 
used for hauling on the local or circular section of the line 
(see plan), as, owing to the sharp curves, the large locomo¬ 
tives cannot run on this section. This smaller engine is a 
memento of the visit to the Empire Room of Mr. H. W. 
Thornton, the general manager of the Great Eastern Railway, 
in July last, when that gentleman performed the opening 
ceremony of our miniature railway. It is finished as a 
typical electric locomotive, and 
bears the letters * G.E.R.* and 
the number * 1916.' Being 
fitted with a permanent magnet 
field, it can be reversed by 
reversing the direction of the 
current in the track. 

“ The local or circular section 
of the track happens to be 
near our coal-mine—oh yes. 
we have a model coal-mine ! 

Our large locos, can run only 
on the main section, but the 
smaller engine can go anywhere 
on the system. Goods can be 
taken to a point near the coal¬ 
mine by a large loco., and run 
into a siding, which can be 
separately switched off from 
the rest of the track. The 
small loco, can then be brought 
up to the trucks and coupled 
up, thus taking them on to the 
circular system. A very great 
deal of shunting goes on over 
the S.J.B.S. Railway, I can 
tell you. Our engines are 
worth twenty guineas apiece. 

The model liners of the 
S.J.B.S.S. Company—that is, 

4 Steamship Company,* are 
worked by hot air. It is the 
boast of one of our smallest 
J shippers * that no vessel of 
our line has been torpedoed or 
sunk by enemy warship or submarine since the War began. 
But I cannot truthfully sav that none have ever been 
wrecked 1 On such occasions, with about fifty boys in the 
room at a time, and a more or less perishable cargo on 
board, there is apt to be some excitement. 

•• When Princess Louise paid the * Empire Room ’ a visit, 
she herself worked the model engines. The moose head 
and antlers, which you see hanging on the wall there, were 
presented to us by Her Royal Highness. Our rolling-stock 
is completed by the addition of several four-wheeled goods 


trucks of various types, some of which were constructed by 
the boys at the School Handicraft Centre. The signal, coal¬ 
mine, and docks are all electrically lit from the dynamo 
mains.'* 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Golledge afforded 
me an actual demonstration of overseas transport, per the 
S.J.B.S. Railway and S.J.B.S.S. Companies. Making a 
selection from all the world in wood, which was ready 
to hand, he, with my willing assistance, rigged up at 
the water's edge the appropriate coastline for the voyage 
we proposed to make. We loaded our freight trucks, and 
we packed the holds of ocean leviathans in miniature, and 
thus, from what port I cannot now remember, we brought 
to London tapioca and rice, silk, frozen meat (this being 
made of painted wood), and copra. Becoming by degrees 
more expert in my manipulation, this boat-sailing and 
train-running soon so engrossed me that my mentor’s words 
came with almost a sound of warning to me : 

“ Of course, this is not a toy, and our boys do not look 
upon it as such. True, these are toy engines and steamers ; 
there are toy tunnels and wharves and harbours. But 
if they, and necessarily so, are such, these are toys that 
teach, vehicles for instruction; and so far from being 
puny playthings, they are appliances easy and inviting for 
boys to handle, while at the same time they stimulate their 
minds. 

" Just as our school is the only one that has an Empire 
Room, so we are the only school to possess a Dickens 
Room. That latter fact must be my apology for speaking 
to you a few lines from memory. 

“ * There was once a child, and he strolled about a good 
deal and thought of a number of things. He had a sister 


who was a child, too, and his constant companion. These 
two used to wonder all day long. They wondered at the 
beauty of the flowers ; they wondered at the height and 
blueness of the sky ; they wondered at the goodness and 
the power of God who made the lovely world. They used 
to say to one another sometimes, Supposing all the children 
upon the earth were to die. would the flowers and the 
water and the sky be sorry ? For, said they, the buds are 
the children of the flowers ; and the little playful streams 
that gambol down the hillsides are the children of the 
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water ; and the smallest bright specks playing at hide-and- 
seek in the sky all night must surely be the children of the 
stars; and they would all be grieved to see their play¬ 
mates, the children of men, no more/ 

44 That is the end of the passage," said Mr. Golledge, 
" and I hope you will forgive me for the interlude in your 
tour of inspection. It is, as you know, a quotation from 
Dickens, and it aptly illustrates what I want to encourage 
in our boys, namely, imagination. The Empire Room will 
aid this, and the duty of myself and my colleagues is to 
discipline and make it practical." 

44 It seems to me to be already as practical as it is pleasing, 
which is surely a rare combination," was my comment. 

44 It is very good of you to put it like that," acknowledged 
the smiling Head Master, 44 and now, allow me, please, to 


old boys at the Front, I will tell you a curious little story 
of a coincidence. 

44 From time to time various distinguished personages 
pay visits to this school and are so good as to deliver in¬ 
spiriting addresses to the boys. You will remember, I dare 
say, the thrilling exploit of Lieutenant Norman Douglas 
Holbrook. R.N., for which he won the first Naval 
Victoria Cross to be given during the present war. On 
December 13, 1914, when in command of submarine B 11, 
he entered the Dardanelles, and, notwithstanding the 
very difficult current, dived his vessel under five rows of 
mines and torpedoed the Turkish battleship 4 Messudiyeh/ 
which was guarding the minefield. Having done that. 
Lieutenant Holbrook took Bn safely back, although he 
was assailed by gunfire and torpedo-boats, and was, on 
one occasion, submerged for nine 
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‘c entry hours. 

“T“| “ In our school recreation- 

ground we have a map of the 
world marked out on the con- 
— — 1 crete, similar to the map that is 

r delineated on the floor of the 
~ y?z ^ Empire Room, and this open 

. m ..... .. ■. r .■ ^ ^ air one is also used for pur- 

. U poses of instruction. Well, when 

4 Holbrook, V.C.* came here to 
talk to the boys, to their great 
admiration and delight, he went to the recreation-ground 
and there drove in a peg to mark the exact spot in the 
Dardanelles where he had torpedoed the Turkish 
battleship. 

44 Now for our St. John’s old boy. 

44 He was in the trenches at Suvla Bay, baked by the 
sun, choked with sand and dust, weary of waiting, but 
not daring to take even a peep over the parapet, when he 
saw a sheet of newspaper being whirled along by the 
hot wind. In an instant he seized his rifle and deftly 
bayoneted the paper as it went tumbling and twirling 
past him. That newspaper he posted on to me, for, 
by a strange chance, it was a copy, or part of a copy, 
of a Sunday paper containing a picture of our little 
ceremony here, and showing me pointing to the spot 
where gallant 4 Holbrook, V.C/ bad just driven in the 
small marking peg. 

44 At Hill 60, oddly enough, there was another incident 
of the kind, though I need not go into its details. I sup¬ 
pose that pleasing 4 old-boy 4 
happenings are usually very 
=71 sweet to Head Masters ! Our 

peg B School Magazine has followed 

-rrr many of our lads to all parts of 

h tor section C-B the fighting Front, and there 
j. c*t*vfar$ec?fon** have been many expressions of 
\9yfitib Hr Platform appreciation for a memory of 
=7 tSmas"* Coot St. John’s amidst the shells that 

^ has been thus obtained." 

Produced from a desk in 
Mr. Golledge*s private room. 


the St. John’s Boys' School 


blow just one more blast upon our own school trumpet. 
St. Joan's School has the distinction of being the first 
school in the world to have an Aviation Scholarship, thanks 
to the generosity and patriotism of Mr. Claude Grahame- 
White. Following duly upon the institution of this 
there came a red-letter day when the Grahame-White 
aeronautical scholar, and two other boys elected by their 
fellows, proceeded to the London Aerodrome at Hendon 
with the Head Master and went for a trip in a bi-plane. 
It was an outing that will be long remembered. 

44 That word * remembered ' reminds me that our school 
is not forgotten by the many lads who leave it for other, 
and recently, alas 1 less peaceful scenes. We have a bulky 
visitors' book, to which, by the way, the 4 B.O.P.' must 
kindly add its name. That book I will show to you, and, 
recently counting through its pages, I find that no fewer 
than 312 old boys have called upon me when either going 
to or returning from the trenches. Concerning one of those 


Visitors’ Book proved to be a treasure well worthy of 
careful storage. As a collection of autographs of famous 
people, its contents would win universal appreciation ; on 
the purely sentimental side its appeal to those connected 
with the school is priceless. Writing the name of the Boy’s 
Own Paper therein, I observed it to have been added to a 
company of signs manual that included the signatures of, 
amongst many others, Princess Louise ; Sir Frank Benson; 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught; Lord Willoughby de 
Broke; Lieut.-Gen. Bullock (late Governor of the 
Bermudas) ; Mrs le Blond ; Mrs Perugini; Rt. Hon. E. G. 
Pretyman; Rt. Hon. J. A. Hope, Esq.; Hon. J. G. 
Jenkins, Premier of South Australia; the Bishops of 
Uganda, Yukon, and Mombasa ; the Earl of Selbome; 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Antarctic explorer; Com¬ 
mander E. R. G. R. Evans, who returned in command 
of the expedition to the South Pole after the death of 
Captain R F. Scott, in 1913; Sir George Reid, High 
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Commissioner for Australia; Frank Wild, 
who accompanied Scott, Shackleton, and 
Mawson, and has travelled fully 6,000 miles 
in the Antarctic ; Clement Shorter, author 
and editor; and Bransby Williams, who 
specialises in lifelike portraits of the 
characters of Dickens. Scores of pages in 
the big book are filled with the autographs 
of famous men of the day, and women, too, 
who have paid a visit to this school that 
is so strongly stamped with the individuality 
of the master who guides its progress, 
and many of whom have delivered stirring 
addresses to the scholars thus fortunately 
privileged to listen to them. 

As I had commenced my inspection of 
St. John's Boys’ School, so I concluded 
it—that is to say, in the Empire Room 
that had been the motive of my mission. 

Every time I happened to glance around 
the apartment I discovered in it some 
fresh item to prompt investigation. 

" And that, Mr. Golledge ? " 

" Is a working model of a grain-elevator 
on the big lakes, of the largest grain 
elevator in the world, in fact, at Port 
Arthur, on the Canadian Northern Railway. 

Is there anything more I can tell you ? " 

" Noticing your many innovations, Mr. 

Golledge, only this: How long have you 
been here ? " 

“ This is my tenth year, and the better 
one gets to know one's school and one's 
boys the more there seems to be to do. 

To a teacher nothing can be more en¬ 
couraging than to notice how keen the 
right sort of boys are to grasp every 
opportunity and means for self-advance¬ 
ment that one can devise for them." 

We had sauntered across the recreation- 
ground, past the war memorial, miniature 
rifle range, and rock garden, to say 
" Good-bye " at the school gates. I looked 
into the Head Master's eyes, and the manner 
in which his gaze challenged mine caused 
me to ask: 

" Yes, Mr. Golledge ? Any parting mes¬ 
sage to make a note of ? " 

So we shook hands whilst he said : 

“ As a spider spins its web out of its own body, so should 
the boy write and speak out of his own mind. At the 
same time, in this present national crisis, let us rather 
encourage the boy to calculate too little and dare too much, 
rather than to calculate too much and dare too little. 
Thus, finally, the whole scope of my Empire Room 


The 11 Empire Room 99 Waterway. 

scheme may be suitably expressed in these quaint lines : 

If a star were confined into a tomb. 

Her captive flames must needs burn there ; 

But where tne Hand that locked her up gives room. 

She'll shine through all the sphere." 


The Turn of the Tidy. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


OST untidy in habits was Sylvester Cox, 

His nails were " in mourning," unkempt were his 
locks. 

For his scrubby appearance the School often blushed. 
For his collars were creased, and his clothes were unbrushed. 

He would borrow a book, and one hinted in vain 
One would like it kept clean till one saw it again. 

He'd return it dog’s-eared, and with pages astray, 

And he’d treat his own books in a similar way 1 

Though the mud might be scarce in the road he’d to use, 

He would come home with samples of soil on his shoes ; 


And the dust he'd collect when he went for a spin 
On his wheel was sufficient to cumber a bin. 

Then his locker 1 My word, what a " crow's nest " it showed 

In a huddle of articles carelessly stowed 1 

If he wanted a thing, he'd to turn the lot out— 

Even then if he’d find it, you ventured to doubt ! 


But one eve in the " dorm " a small " rag " we contrived 
With his blankets and sheets ere Sylvester arrived, 

And he saw with surprise, not unmixed with affright, 

That his bed was in “ apple-pie " order that night l 
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Editor of "Hockey" : Founder end Hon. Secretary of the London Club Cricket Conference, and Club Crieketer’a Charity Fund* 


PART II. 

SCHOOL HOCKEY : HINTS AND ADVICE ; CAPTAINCY. 


W ITHIN the last decade, hockey has made rapid 
strides at the English public schools, also at many 
grammar colleges, while it has made great 
progress at Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
Just prior to the outbreak of war, hockey was certainly 
in a most healthy condition at the various schools, and 
more significant still was the fact that several additional 
schools had practically decided to include it in the athletic 
curriculum. But war is no respecter of persons or sport, 
and it is certain that the prolongation of the Armageddon 
has seriously restricted the extension of school hockey. 
All the older hockey schools have visibly suffered without 
exception, the chief drawback being the lack of suitable 
fixtures, the backbone of all school sport. 

A curious, and rather old-time, game of hockey is yet 
played at Rossall, and it has been followed at this famous 
seat of learning for considerably over fifty years. All 
matches or games are played on the hard sands of the 
seashore when the tide has receded. Walking-sticks are 
used with an indiarubber ball, while all players are shod 
with rubber-soled shoes. Space prevents me going into 
detail in regard to this old form of hockey, but it may be 
said to be a survival of more ancient days when the game 
was played by our forefathers. The Rossall method is 
chiefly confined to dribbling and stick work, passing being 
prohibited. 

At Marlborough the game has been followed since 1874, 
and has slowly passed from the early crude to modern 
science. The Marlburian exponent is usually a stylist and 
very clever with his stick work. Many Marlburians 
eventually pass on to Cambridge, so one can appreciate 
why hockey at this particular University is so scientific 
and first-class. In a history of nearly half a century of 
hockey at Marlborough, my readers can imagine the wealth 
of history that could be revealed about the game at this 
great Wiltshire school. The boys obtain splendid coaching 
and training, and as stylists and finished stick exponents, 
I suppose the Marlburian is pre-eminently the pick of 
school players. Marlborough is certainly the leading hockey 
school in the world. 

Other schools which make a special feature of hockey 
in the Easter term are :—Felsted, Leys, Mill Hill, Upping¬ 
ham, St. Lawrence, Wellington, Framlingham, Cheltenham, 
Haileybury, St. Albans, Kingston Grammar School, 
Caterham, Royal Masonic, Dunstable, St. Bruton, etc. 
Of course, there are other schools in Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales which encourage playing hockey. It has been 
found by experience that hockey is essentially a sound game 
for boys, as it teaches courage, dash, powers of endurance, 
coupled with a general training of the eye and muscles 
of the body and limbs. As time advances, more schools 
are bound to include the stick sport in their athletic curric¬ 
ulum, and this increasing output of players from the schools 
will assuredly have its ultimate effect on the number of 


players available for the many adult clubs scattered about 
the United Kingdom, of which there were many hundreds 
prior to the war. 

Hints and Advice .—To ensure hockey being played 
scientifically and well, it is essential that the turf should 
be level and the grass kept shortened. One knows, 
however, the extreme difficulty of procuring for schools 
and junior clubs the luxury of a cricket-like sward or 
tennis lawn, but it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
what may be good enough for " Rugger M or “ Soccer ” 
football, is totally unfitted for the more intricate game of 
hockey, where a cricket-ball is employed and science 
plays so important a part. Continuous rolling of a hockey 
ground and strict attention to humps is all important. 
What handicaps school and junior hockey is the unsuit¬ 
ability of grounds, and, wherever possible, the cricket 
ground should be utilised for the winter game, care being 
taken not to play when the ground is too wet, so as to 
prevent it being cut up. Rolling a cricket ground for 
hockey play during the winter months is an indispensable 
condition, and then cricketers will not grumble so much 
as to the state of their pitch when the summer sport arrives. 
Without a good level pitch, hockey becomes a sheer impossi¬ 
bility, if science and the finer points of the play are to be 
illustrated. 

Next let me advise the beginner, or even a fairly advanced 
player, to purchase a book of the laws, which should be 
carried on his person for speedy reference and study. 
There is always something to be learned from a perusal 
of them. Now, obviously, a boy when he takes up hockey 
is not always aware of the best position for which he is 
fitted. Consequently, all places should, as far as is possible, 
be tried in turn, so as to discover in which actual position 
a player may find himself comfortable and at ease. There 
are two or three difficult positions in a team. First and 
foremost is outside-left, then left-half and left inside- 
forward. Two of the most, if not the most, important 
positions are centre-forward and centre-half. Hockey 
falls into the categories of dribbling, tackling, and hitting. 
All players must appreciate and understand all three 
perfectly, both for offensive and defensive objects. 

Dribbling .—Judicious passing is the salt of the game ; in¬ 
judicious or aimless passing the ruination of good play. 
There can be no over indulgence in passing, while there can 
be also too much individual dribbling, which, translated, 
is frequently known as sheer selfishness. The selfish player 
is an abomination of the field, and retards the success of 
his side, while too much unselfish passing without any 
sound object defeats the purpose in view. Players must 
bring their intelligence to bear and strike the happy medium. 
Clever dribbling on the part of a forward, or even occa¬ 
sionally by a half-back, is to be commended and practised. 
A forward who is a clever dribbler should first know his 
powers of speed and ability. Remember it is far better 
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to pass the ball judiciously to a more favoured colleague, 
than come to grips in a tackle and perhaps lose the ball. 

You must know when to dribble through and when to 
pass or dodge an opponent, and to know your own powers 
of sprinting.* For instance, if you are a forward, and the 
opposing back has ventured too far up field, then here is 
your chance to outwit him, either by dodging him by drib¬ 
bling, or tackling him, as, if the ball is secured, you can then 
make a bee-line for goal. In such a case, it would be sheer 
folly to pass the ball to a colleague without seizing the chance 
to go through yourself. Everything depends on the exact 
position at the moment. Such a position you must grasp 
in a trice and decide without hesitation. 

In regard to offside, always recollect there must be 
three opponents between you and the ball at the moment when 
it was hit, so as to prevent penalisation on appeal. That 
is always a great point to be impressed on your mind when 
passing, or going through with a solo run yourself. Ob¬ 
viously, to obtain and retain control over the ball and play 
at all angles is a difficulty. I have always advocated young 
beginners, and even those with several years of experience 
of hockey, to knock two or three small balls about. Now the 
average Marlburian hockey player is clever in his stick 
work; the fact is the players at this school are almost 
invariably knocking rubber balls about on their way to 
the ground. It teaches one dexterity in the control of 
stick over ball, and has much to recommend it. 

Always remember in passing, to pass to your opponent’s 
left side, and, say, about ft. clear of his feet. Accuracy 
in passing can only come with constant practice, and as 
in cricket, so in hockey, let your watchword be always. 
Practice, and Practice, for practice makes perfect in eveiy 
sport. Another piece of advice I would give to the novice 
or young player is, ‘‘Don’t play one-handed hockey.” It 
is entirely wrong, and no player can do well. Experienced 
players are guilty of this vice, but it is not hockey. Re¬ 
member then, “ Always two hands on the stick,” just as 
you use two hands for your cricket bat. In dribbling, you 
must gain complete control over the ball, and this means 
that the ball ought to be anything from one to two yards 
in front of you, according to the length of one’s arm, etc. 

Tackling .—This means getting to grips with an opponent 
in order to obtain the ball. I find even first-class forwards, 
some of the International brand, too, forget all about what 
is known as ” tackling back,” or, in other words, assisting 
your halves when a little overplayed. Every forward 
should be a master of tack¬ 
ling skill. Otherwise, see 
how easily a back can dis¬ 
possess a forward of the 
ball, and so weaken your 
own attack ! Now, in stop¬ 
ping the flight of the ball, 
either the stick, hand, or 
foot may be used. The 
hands can always be sug¬ 
gested as a safe method, 
more especially if you are 
also a cricketer, when the 
“ stopping ” will be well 
known to you. But don’t 
use your hands too much, 
or even the feet. I have 
also maintained that the 
most scientific hockey is 
that played with the stick 
itself ; in short, the Marl¬ 
burian or Cambridge style, 
where less hand and foot 
stopping is seen than by 
any other players. So the 
more clever you are with 
the stick, the more scientific 
becomes your play. Plainly, 
however, a ” high ball,” 
i.e., one above the head, 
must be stopped by the aid 


of the hand. In this latter event, bear well in mind that 
immediately you catch the ball, your hand must be opened 
at once, and the ball allowed to fall without any handing 
forward, holding, or carrying. You must never hook a 
player’s leg, or deliberately smash at his stick when the 
ball is not near. 

Tackling an opponent and clearing with safety and to 
advantage of your side, constitutes one of the primary 
difficulties in acquiring proficiency at hockey. You should 
always wa+ch an opponent if he be clever in his tactics, 
passing, tackling, and dribbling, for much can be learned 
by watching the work and style of a clever and more ex¬ 
perienced player than yourself. Very useful tips are 
acquired in this way, and you must keep your eyes open 
and use your powers of thinking and observation. I have 
for many years recommended young players to visit one 
or two of the International matches, as useful wrinkles 
can be picked up by keen observation of a great player's 
methods. 

Hitting .—This is, of course, an important part of the 
game. Bear well in mind when striking at the ball, your 
stick must never be raised above the shoulder, either before 
or after ; you should never hit the ball harder than is 
necessary to reach the objective, and then always to a 
colleague who is well placed; and, finally, never undercut 
the ball deliberately. This latter is a most dangerous 
stroke and causes serious injuries to opponents and col¬ 
leagues alike. Intentional undercutting is positively 
dangerous and causes the ball to get spin. The correct 
stroke may be likened to this—that at the moment of the 
stick's impact with the ball, the flat surface of the stick 
ought to be strictly at right angles to the ground. Another 
piece of advice I would tender is, ” Don’t be awkward or 
clumsy in hitting or playing the ball.” Rely on wrist 
work and knack, and do not grip the stick too tightly with 
the left hand when actually hitting the ball. This will 
certainly prevent giving “sticks,” i.e., raising the stick above 
the shoulder, which is a bad foul and fault in the ethics of 
hockey. A back should never slog, but make ground, 
and send the ball by a timely pass, either to a half or a 
forward who is well positioned. Hard hitting or slogging 
by backs is not only very bad form, but it ruins the game, 
and it merits all the condemnation it is possible to bestow, for 
it retards, rather than advances, the interests of one's side. 

Combination .—Combination amongst the halves and for¬ 
wards is all essential: in fact, it is imperative if your front 

line is to become at all in¬ 
cisive and machine-like in its 
attacks. Individual achieve¬ 
ment is well in its way, but 
against a sound defence it 
is hopeless. Hockey is an 
organised game, appeals for 
collectivism rather than in¬ 
dividualism. Therefore, al¬ 
ways encourage the true 
spirit of cohesion. Above 
all, never play too much to 
one player, who may be the 
crack of the side. Sooner 
or later he will become a 
marked player, and then 
next to useless, and your 
whole front line becomes 
out of gear. Successful co¬ 
hesion amongst forwards is 
primarily due (a) to the 
personal element, ( b ) the 
individual skilful element, 
and (c) the knitting together 
of the five forwards into a 
homogeneous whole, passing 
and repassing at the right 
moment to advantage. 
Do not over-pass, and do not 
under-pass, but strike the 
happy medium. 



A WAR ECONOMY CONCESSION. 

Applicant for Snow-sweeping Job :—** An* if you don’t care to pay sixpence 
in these ’ard times, guv’nor, I’ll take it out in treatment—I’ve got mumps." 
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Space prevents me dealing with the respective positions 
in the team, but each player after a period of play in one 
position, should never hesitate to try his lortune in another. 
Many an International exponent has “ found ” himself by 
that little operation—the round peg in a square hole is 
useless. No captain who is jealous of the efficiency of his 
team would refuse to grant the request of a player to change 
with a view perhaps to developing into a potential power for 
the side, and so strengthening the team as a whole. 

Captaincy .—A captain of a school or junior team should 
have plenty of time in the evenings. Keep in touch with 
all your players. Enforce discipline, but never Bully. 
Be tactful and fair in your criticisms ; give praise and 
helpful advice to a player where it is deserved. Be jolly 
and cheerful to your players. Put up with grumbles and 
critics; listen to grievances, which should be considered 
and remedied if found genuine. A captain should possess 
good social qualities. When playing a match, be on the 
ground early. This will give you time to look at your 
players and see how they shape, and to note state of ground, 
&c. Be hospitable to your opponents, and afford them all 
courtesy. 


Before tossing the coin, consider the weather, the wind, 
the sun. and the state of ground. You have to consider 
the staying power of your side on hard or soft grounds. | 
Play with sun behind you unless in the last half it is going 
to sink lower. You can safely play with the breeze behind 
you, for it may die down in the last half. Play up hill in 
the first half when the players are fresh. This will depend 
upon whether you have travelled far on the railway just 
before you play, then perhaps downhill may be better 
in the first half. When you have tossed, agree as to the 
time, and advise the umpires. A captain must keenly 
watch his players and see that free hits are taken promptly, 
and that no time is wasted in throwing in from touch. 

Always see that the most dangerous players are carefully 
marked or covered off, otherwise you are courting danger. 
Always bear in mind that a weak defence means a strong 
attack by your opponents—the weaker your attack, the 
greater the necessity for a strong defence. Don’t speak 
too often on the field, or shout to a player. It is much 
better to go up quietly and give instruction, as he will 
appreciate this action better. • If you shout at him it 
may quickly depreciate his play, and your side suffers. 


The Steeds of the Sea. 

By CHARLBS INGRAM STANLBY. 


W E’VE a land, boys, sea-girdled, defended 
By men whom no foe man can tame, 
Exultant and fearless and splendid, 

She lifts o’er the mists and the flame 1 
And greatest of all of the glories 
That lighten on hill-top and lea, 

The theme of all chronicled stories— 

Her steeds of the sea I 

By reef and by channel uncharted, 

O’er meadows of ocean they sweep, 

And their riders, supreme and strong-hearted, 

Have raised us a throne on the deep ! 

And though Time for no monarchy tarries, 

By his passing unmoved we shall be, 

So long as the subject-wave carries 
The steeds of the sea 1 

Our fathers, firm-willed, keen of vision, 

That mutable highway did hold, 

And though foes may declare with derision, 

“ You stand not as strong as of old, 


For the spirit of Drake is not in you, 

Nor honour for Nelson’s decree ; ” 

They are wrong—still men know as our sinew 
The steeds of the sea 1 

Yes, those horsemen have kept all unbroken 
The peace of our islanded homes ; 

Unto them has stem Destiny spoken 
That the clash and the surge and the foams 
Of the sea must be England’s for ever, 

If England inviolate be— 

And, lads, where’s the power that can sever 
The steeds of the sea ? 

Ay, where is the power that can sunder 
The close-grappled line of the Fleet, 

When ’tis manned by the sea-dogs whose wonder 
Of prowess the nations repeat ? 

Have they shirked ? Have they whined ? No, but casting 
All self from them, gallant and free, 

They have laboured to make everlasting 
The steeds of the sea ! 



SLANGY. 

First Victim: —“This pelican person was out for a hearty breakfast.’* 
Second Victim:—*' Well, I suppose he about fills the bill I.” 


Hats off, then, to men of the surges, 

Let us hold them all honoured and dear! 

From the blue of the far foaming verges 
Their chantey is borne to us here l 

“ ’Mid tempest and danger abiding, 

We struggle that you may be free ! ” 

Hats off, then, to those who are riding 
The steeds of the sea ! 

* * * 

DON’T BE AFRAID OF— 

Doing a friend a good turn. 

Doing more than is required of you. 

Admitting it when you are wrong. 

Doing your best ; even that is not too good. 

Failure ; keep on, though you fail a dozen times. 

Beginning at the bottom ; it’s the safest way to 
climb. 

Overtaxing your strength ; work kills very few 
people. 

Owning that you want to be a follower of Christ. 
You will be respected for it ; nobody likes a 
coward. 


















A Humorous School Story. 

By JOHN LI. ROBERTS. 

Author of " The Book-worm/* 

In Two Parts . 

PART I. 


“ Mind your own business/' said Blundell, as cheeky as 
ever, and strolled away. 

I whistled, and Rowe scowled at his retreating figure. 

“ Let him go/' he murmured, “ but I know how it will 
finish." 

That night, however, Blundell called Rowe and me over 
to him in the Common Room, and apologised for his 
conduct. 

"I’m sorry I've kept you chaps in the dark about this 
little lot, but I’ve decided to tell you all about it." 

" That's better," urged Rowe encouragingly. 

" Well," went on Blundell, " if you two are game-" 

" For the best jape of the season," concluded Rowe for 
him, mockingly, and yet disappointedly, and then, " Come 
on, Gibbs, this ass is at his japes again." 

" It's all right," said Blundell unconcernedly, and 
together, with deep disgust, Rowe and I left him. 

It was a few days after that Rowe came running up to me, 
and from the look in his eyes, apart from the fact that he 
was actually running, I saw that he had something terrible 
to announce. 

" He's gone," he gasped. " He’s clean gone, poor 
fellow." 

" Who's gone ? " I demanded in surprise. " Where ? 
Why ? and when ? " 

" Blundell, of course," Rowe replied. " Come and have 
a look at him." 

He pulled, almost dragged, me down the corridor to the 
cloak-room. Then, opening the door quietly, he looked 
inside and motioned me to do the same. I looked in, 
more to humour Rowe than expecting to see anything 
uncommon. But what a sight met my eyes. There was 
Blundell, entirely unconscious that we were watching, 
standing in front of the mirror, moving his hands with a 
slow, graceful sort of flourish before his face, his eyes fixed 
unblinkingly on his image in the glass, and all the while 
muttering strange words only made to be used by outlandish 
heathen. 

I gasped, and would have gone in to see if I could relieve 
the poor fellow at all, but Rowe pulled me back, warning 
me that very probably he would be dangerous in a mood 
like that. That was enough to make me hurry away from 


T HERE was something worrying Blundell, anyone 
could see that easily. That in itself was wonderful, 
for Blundell was not the boy for worrying, but the 
results of his strange preoccupation were still more 
wonderful. He neglected his meals ; an almost unknown 
thing for any Greystone chap, especially Blundell; he was 
as quiet as a mouse in class, a previously acknowledged 
impossibility ; and he neglected Rowe and myself—a thing 
always followed by disaster for Blundell. 

It was some book or other which had come through the 
post for him which was causing all the trouble. When he 
had received it he had tucked it hastily in his pocket and 
glanced round to see if we had observed him. Blundell was 
studying the book almost as hard as Hadall swotted his 
Latin. This was another marvel; for Blundell to study 
anything was an event made terrible, almost awful, by its 
very rareness. But, nevertheless, for the once Blundell was 
studying, and studying hard. 

It kept him quiet in the classroom, for he always had 
this book jammed under his desk lid; it kept him from 
Rowe and me and from mischief (almost the same thing), 
and, as I have said, from his meals. In short, his days were 
spent in his book, for his book, and with his book—a 
dangerous condition for anyone, especially Blundell, unused 
as he was to such application. 

We (Rowe and I) began to be quite concerned about it 
all. Rowe shook his head sagely and said : 

" It will unbalance his brain. We shouldn't let it go on 
any longer ; the poor chap will be going more balmy than 
he was before." 

I agreed with Rowe that, not out of idle curiosity to know 
what Blundell was doing, but from a genuine concern for 
the poor fellow himself, we should warn him. So together 
we approached Blundell and asked him straight out what 
was the matter with him. Blundell blushed, and stammered 
that nothing was wrong with him. 

" Look here, Blundell," Rowe said slowly and solemnly, 
“ if you aren’t careful you'll be going mad, worse, I mean, 
of course. Now come on, man, what's the book you're so 
frightfully keen on just now ? " 
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BLUNDELL AND THE PROFESSOR 



the scene quick enough to satisfy Rowe. He closed the 
door quietly, and as we walked away we discussed what 
would be the best thing to do. 

“ Let us tell the ‘ Boss/ ” I suggested, " and then he 
can be dealt with properly.’* 

” No,” said Rowe, ” I think we had better wait a little 
longer and see if he gets any worse.” 

I agreed, and so we decided to keep Blundell under the 
strictest observation. 

” It’s that book, you know, that’s done it,” groaned Rowe ; 
” if only we could get hold of that we might save the poor 
fellow.” 

” That’s a good idea,” I said; “ and now supposing you 
look for an opportunity to get hold of the book, while I 
keep an eye on the chap himself for further developments.” 

” Good,” said Rowe, and I felt quite flattered that Rowe 
should agree with any idea of mine. 

Accordingly, Blundell's every movement was watched, 
and also the movements of that mysterious book, but as 
he never seemed to 
part with it, we 
could keep our 
watch together. 

We often fol- , 

lowed him and 
watched him at his 
strange occupation 
in the cloakroom, 
but as he never X 

seemed to go worse 
or better, we began 
to tire of our task. 

One day, how¬ 
ever, when we were 
dismissed from 
class, he put the 


book away carefully in his desk instead of in his pocket, 
and rushed out with the rest of the class. 

I should dearly have liked to stay behind with Rowe 
to see what the book was, but my duty was to follow 
Blundell, and faithfully I did my task. 

Out into the playing fields he wandered, with me behind, 
following like Jiis shadow, only at a more respectable 
distance. 

In one corner, near the cluster of elms which all Greystone 
chaps know so well, sat Jack, the matron's old dog. 
The poor old dog that had sat at the gates as countless new 
boys came in, and was still sitting there as they passed out, 


to be an integral part of Greystone no longer. To us all. 
Jack seemed to be part and parcel of Greystone, and in his 
long service Jack had grown feeble, almost blind and deaf, 
but always faithful. 

The sight of Jack seemed to inspire Blundell, for he 
quickened his pace and sat down by the dog's side. I hid 
myself among the elms and watched. 

Jack looked up expecting a pat . on the head and a kind 
word. But Blundell sat there and gazed into the dog’s 
eyes. I moved so that I could see his face. It was exactly 
like he had practised in the cloak-room, a frown shadowing 
his eyes, his mouth poked out threateningly, and his eyes— 
oh, his eyes ! They were glaring down at the poor dog, just 
as he had glared at his own image in the glass. 

The dog whimpered a little, but looked quite prepared 
to take it all in good part. Even when Blundell began to 
move his hands in front of its eyes it only pulled its head 
back and back, blinking in a dazed, puzzled sort of manner. 
But when Blundell broke out with his heathen words, the 
unoffending animal jumped up and 
trotted away from such unprovoked 
profanity. 

It would have been very amusing, 
but I was thinking of my poor 
friend; what a youthful life, I 
thought, had been ruined by too much 
study, and I inwardly registered 
an entirely unnecessary warning for 
myself to beware of such a fate. 

Blundell sighed and gave him¬ 
self up to meditation, while I 
cautiously retreated from the spot 
and went to find Rowe. 

I found him in the class-room, 
standing over Blundell's open desk, 
reading the mysterious book and 
laughing out loud from time to 
time. 

I rushed in, and he looked up 
at me pointing to the book and 
laughing. 

” Too late ! ” I cried. ” If we 
could have got the book before, we 
might have saved him, but he’s 
clean gone mad; we mustn’t wait 
any longer or he may get worse.” 

But Rowe was still laughing and 
holding the book out to me. I 
knocked it out of his hand and, 
with a dramatic flourish, cried 
gravely : 

“I do not wish to see the book 
which has—has—has—sent Blun¬ 
dell * off his rocker,' ” I concluded 
somewhat lamely, I admit. 

Rowe laughed all the more, but 
seeing that I was getting rather 
excited, he picked the book up and 
pointed out the title to me. I paused 
in a somewhat heated description 
of Rowe's face, and looked where 
his finger indicated. 

I gasped as I read it, swallowed 
hard, and then joined in Rowe’s 
roars of laughter. The title of the 
book explained everything. I saw it all in a flash. 

The book's gaudily coloured cover contained three words, 
in large type, brilliant and gorgeous with indiscriminate 
use of colour: 

HYPNOTISM 

FOR 

ALL. 

Of course ! How simple it all seemed now. We might 
have guessed it. Blundell’s strange behaviour was ex¬ 
plained away, and I laughed as much from relief as from 
the joke of the thing. 


“ But when Blundell broke out with his heathen words, the unoffending animal 
jumped up and trotted away from such unprovoked profanity.” 




BLUNDELL AND THE PROFESSOR 


I took the book and turned over the pages, which were 
not numerous, and not of the best of paper, and as I read 
some of the underlined passages, for Blundell had marked 
and scored every page almost past recognition, I roared 
again. 

44 4 Fix the subject with your eyes, with a steady 

gaze concentrate every faculty on- 4 44 

44 What stuff! 44 I laughed, as I 

gave the book back to Rowe. ___ 

44 Listen ! 44 he said, and read out : 

44 4 The magic spell words which 
for centuries have been the zealously >!pr : 

guarded secret of the / 

mysterious tribe of the / 

Zukamo, are now pub- 
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” You jolly soon tumbled when the water came on the 
scene/* I chuckled. 

“ Trust me,” said Rowe. *' And, Gibbs, if you do as well 
as I did, I think we shall have pulled his very elastic leg 
almost to breaking point/* 

” It will soon be my turn now, and we *11 see how the silly 
ass conducts himself then,** I said. 

Sure enough the very next day Blundell got me into 
the dormitory with some excuse or other, and after putting 
me into a delightfully assumed trance, he put me through 
my drills just as he had done with Rowe, only I had to roll 
about the floor, stand on my head, and a few other silly 
things which he had thought of since his success with Rowe. 

That worthy was peeping round the door, and whenever 
I caught his eye I had to resort to a violent fit of coughing, 
just as he had on the previous day. 

At last even Blundell seemed tired of making me play 
the fool, and when I had meekly obeyed his command to 
sit on the bed, he took hold of both my hands, and fixing 
me with a most diabolical glare which almost brought on 
another fit of coughing, asked sternly: 

” Why do you cough ? ** 

I thought he was suspicious that I had been laughing, so 
I answered humbly: 

” Because I’ve got a cold.** 

Blundell drew himself up, his stare grew worse, and I 
could see he was making a great effort. 

” Listen,** he said. “ Repeat this slowly after me. I 
have not got a cold.’* 

I didn't quite fall to his game, but I repeated it meekly 
enough. 

” Good,” said Blundell, rubbing his hands together 
delightedly. 

” Now, have you got a cold ? ** 

I thought it best to humour him, so I replied almost 
indignantly: 

” No, I haven't got a cold.” 

Blundell was delighted, and set about releasing me from 
my trance. He went through his magic words and clapped 
his hands. I woke up with a shiver and gazed around with 
surprise. 

(To be i 


" Hello, Blundell l ” I ejaculated. 

" Hello, Gibbs I '* he said. ” What are you sitting moon¬ 
ing on my bed for ? ** 

” I forget now,” I answered, scratching my head in a 
puzzled manner. “ I know I came for some reason or 
other, but I forget what it was.” 

” Come on downstairs, ‘ Dreamy/ ” laughed Blundell, 
and away we went. 

” What was the fool's idea when I had to repeat, * I 
have not got a cold,* ^fter him ? ” I asked Rowe later, when 
we were discussing the pantomime. 

” That puzzled me a bit, too,” laughed Rowe. “ But 
then I remembered something atxrnt people being cured of 
all kinds of diseases by hypnotising them. They can put 
chaps in a trance and tell them they mustn’t touch any sort 
of alcohol, and so the chaps get to hate the sight of intoxi¬ 
cants. Kleptomaniacs can be cured in the same way. 

I should think Blundell was trying to cure you of your cold 
by impressing on your mind that you hadn’t got one. Just 
you see if he doesn't come to ask how your cold is to-night.** 

Sure enough, that night in the Common Room, Blundell * 
came up to me and asked me if my cold was any better ? He 
explained that he had noticed that I was suffering from one. 

” It's quite gone, thanks,” I replied. ” It's the funniest 
thing you ever knew, it has seemed to disappear all of a 
sudden.” 

I was watching the effect of my words on Blundell. His 
eyes lit up with delight and his whole body seemed to swell 
with conscious pride. 

” Has it really gone? ” he gasped in his triumph. 

” Not a trace left,” I replied seriously. ” But what's the 
matter, Blundell, you look as pleased as Punch ? ** 

” I'm only glad to hear your cold is better,” replied 
Blundell, growing calmer, and he strolled off for fear he 
should give the game away. 

Rowe, who had been listening, patted me on the back 
and whispered: 

” Now he’s confident enough to make a bigger idiot of 
himself than he's ever done before. We won't have long 
to wait now before he tries his powers on someone else. 
And then we can look out for fun.” 
ncluded.) 


Over the Hills to Locksley. 

A Memory of Boyhood. 

By 


A SCENTED breeze was breathing low 

Through London streets an hour ago, 
And never bomb or cannon-ball 
Demolished house and tower and wall 
With such a swift and magic ease, 

As did that gentle, scented breeze. 

For, when its wizard touch I felt, 

The solid stones began to melt, 

And sunny fields were round my feet 
Instead of stately Lombard Street. 

Across the grass a footpath lay, 

Familiar to my boyhood's day, 

So, gladly (as the chance was plain), 

I trod its winding course again, 

Through sun and shadow, up and down, 

Over the hills to Locksley Town. 

A voice of rapture far and low 
Called from a grassy bank I know, 

Where clumps of gorse repaid our quest 
Each season, with a linnet’s nest. 

I see him now, his eager eyes 
Searching the prickly paradise; 

Scanning the hedgerows, thick and tall, 

The sedgy pool, the ivied wall, 

Or moving tasseled grass about 
Because some pipit darted out. 


JOHN LBA. 

I feel the very airs that fanned 
The blossoms of this far-off land, 

And almost hear our talk and song 
As vagrantly we roved along 
The dusty road or pathway brown 
Over the hills to Locksley Town. 

Have you the leisure ? Come with me, 
Not to the mountains, nor the sea; 

Not to the lakes, whose stately pride 
Wins visitors from far and wide ; 

But to explore, you understand, 

This comer of my native land. 

We’ll watch the mill-race foam and gleam; 
We'll trace the river’s winding stream, 

And in its earth-banks I will show 
Where halcyons nested long ago. 

Not now ? You say that time and change 
Make old familiar scenes grow strange, 

And all these places now must be 
But visions in the memory ? 

I quite agree. It may be so: 

Yet hope that all the boys I know 
Will find in some far distant year 
A pleasure in remembrance clear 
Of days that grace the pathway brown 
Leading to their own Locksley Town, 




Public School Missions 


What “Old Boys” have Done, and are. 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 


By A. B. COOPER 
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Lancing College Mission 


LANCING COLLEGE. 


iroughfares are not at Purley, Yes, but with a difference. “ I never give a penny 
he hinder parts of Camberwell, away,'* said my guide. “ People know that it is no use 
Camberwell and Camberwell, to come cadging to the Clergy House. They know they will 
ht Hon. Joseph Chamberlain get found out. But those who are in real need of anything 
city merchants dwelt in the at all know that we will leave no stone of opportunity or 
1 there and still highly respect- effort unturned to get it for them. That sort of confidence 
once a sweet spot " far from goes a thousand times farther than casual and often terribly 
come the centre of a vortex of misdirected gifts of coin." 

ast and the nearer Walworth I visited the Club Rooms—commodious, well-furnished, a 
} into the depths of slumdom, splendid boon to this poor neighbourhood. " I am proud 
which our boasted civilisation to say," said Mr. Dixon, " that the young men’s clubs are 
f the slate of life, and which proving their quality by being nearly empty. Practically 
)f this awful War will help to all our men and boys of military age—and it is surprising 

how many reached the age of nineteen quite suddenly— 
s neighbourhood, up one mean are now in the Army and Navy, and their references to St. 
th the Rev. George Dixon, the Michael's Church, which is the Lancing Mission, in their 
i Mission, my impressions were letters home, is a clear proof of what the Mission has done 
ut, rather, decreasingly pessi- in equipping them for the service of God and Country. Our 
these people were not vicious soldiers at the Front appreciate nothing more than a picture 
ntally by nature. They w'ere postcard of their Mission Church." 

, over which they had but And I do not wonder at all, for St. Michael’s, Avenue 
m. Road, Camberwell, is " beautiful within." Great world 

chance. They were flowers masterpieces of art—Da Vinci’s " Last Supper," Guido’s 
blown into 

uSr'r.js a 

for 


noxious 


* Nos. i to 17 in this series appeared in Vols. XXXVIII. 
and XXXIX. of the “B.O.P.” 


Mission Scouts at Lancing. The Assembly for the Return. 
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“ Ecce Homo," Holman Hunt’s 44 Behold I Stand at the 
Door and Knock," adorn the walls, and the brasses shine 
resplendent by reason of tire zeal and 44 elbow grease" 
of a Guild of Girls who make this a labour of love. 

“ About twenty times in the course of each year," said 
Mr. Dixon. “ this church is crowded with children, not 
counting the Lenten Lantern Services, which are ao greatly 
appreciated by adults as children. The boys and girls 
crowd in: no boots, no hats, often clad in but a single 
garment. We make them all welcome. We make a great 
point of reaching the children and young people. One of 
our great institutions here is the Comrades 
of St. George, a mixed club to which none 
can be elected unless they be proposed and 
seconded by members and their admission 
ratified by the club itself. It is the club 
of the neighbourhood, and in it boys 
and girls associate under the best auspices 
to their great mutual advantage and 
happiness. 

44 I have so often seen one of our 
Christian girls marry a young man who 
is by no means a Christian, and the ruin 
that follows, or one of our fine young 
fellows marry a girl by no means worthy 
of him and be dragged back into the 
vortex of slum life, and this club brings 
like and like together with the happiest 
results." 

I looked at the long " Roll of Honour " 
hung most prominently in the church. 

They were all Mission lads and men, and 
all definitely belonging to the Mission, 
except one. That one was a Lancing boy, 

Arthur Pelham Burn, who was on the 
point of being ordained to come to the 
Mission, when the Great War called him and he was 
killed. 

At this point I do not think I can do better than take an 
extract verbatim from a bulky report of the Parish of St. 
John the Divine, Kennington, of which St. Michael’s is a 
Mission District. It says : 44 The Lancing College Mission 
is doing as much as ever to help the St. Michael’s 
District. Indeed, it is impossible to say how our work could 
go on there without the help in money and in many other 
ways that we get from Lancing College, and from old 
Lancing boys. 

44 Our Scouts, under Mr. Hand, were most kindly enter¬ 
tained at Lancing for ten days in August last. They 
returned feeling and looking wonderfully well. They all 


hope they may go again nekt year. Several of those who 
went saw the sea and aeroplanes for the first time in 
their lives. 

“ The masters and boys at Lancing take a really keen 
interest in our Mission District, and frequently visit us both 
in term time and during the holidays. The Head Master 
very kindly arranges that the Lancing Missioner should 
address the school from time to time, and this enables us 
to keep in close touch, and know one another’s needs." 

In one of the Club Rooms I saw a great bundle in a corner. 
“ That’s for Lancing," said Mr. Dixon. 44 We go there next 


week—that is, our Scouts, all boys under fourteen, do ; and 
in normal times our bigger lads, the C.L.B., go there too, 
but they are going to camp at Bansted this year. They look 
forward to going to Lancing as the great event of the year, 
and boys and masters take a great interest in the visit and 
do all they can to make it pleasant." 

Of course, Lancing College, being at Shoreham, is ideally 
situated for a summer visit, and if ever you ramble into the 
slum area of Toulon Street you will cease to wonder, if you 
were ever tempted to do so, that the small boys of this 
44 back block " should think Lancing a sort of vestibule to 
the Better Land, or to be thankful that the boys of the 
College are not unmindful of the boy—and girl—of the 
mean street. 



Sticking It ! 

Dy CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


H E was never very brilliant at his books or on the field, 
He would never make a figure in the land, 

So at least w’e used to say when we saw the stolid way 
That he tackled any job he had on hand. 

He was such an awful plodder, and he looked so very dense, 
But he never seemed to be without a friend, 

And he had a lot of grit, and by simply sticking it 
He was always sure to get there in the end ! 

Yes, it didn’t seem to matter what the goal was, nor how far 
And formidable to win it looked to be ; 

In his silent, placid way he would plod on day by day, 

Till the distance was diminished markedly ! 

And while other fellows chatted of the things they meant to do, 
And the wits that to their country they would lend, 

He would simply hold his tongue, mount the ladder rung by 
rung— 

Till we found him at its summit in the end I 


For a year he’s fought in Flanders, just a private—nothing more— 
And they haven't lavished laurels on his name, 

But the things for England done by this undistinguished son 
Are the things that form the basis of her fame 1 
For it’s not alone the deeds that men trumpet far and wide 
That to nations such undying lustre lend, 

It’s the patient, faithful work of the men who never shirk, 
But who mark their goal, and win it—in the end ! 

Then, you fellows, do not worry, though you think you’ll never 
shine, 

Though your chance of fame seems very insecure ; 

For the work that you are set may seem unimportant, yet— 
Like as not—it’s just the work that will endure 1 
So ascend the way appointed, undeterred by slip or fall, 

And you’ll find on every field w'here you contend, 

Some observer of your fight will remark—and wall be right— 
44 He’s the sort that always gets there in the end ! " 

7 
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In a few months’ time " B.O.P." readers will be enjoying Mr. 
J. Claverdon Wood’s thrilling new serial, “ The Tiger of 
Baghdad," a story of gun-running in the 
A SPLENDID Persian Gulf and divers adventures by sea 

ACT OF and land. With this before me, I am re- 

HEROISM. minded of one of the most dramatic episodes 

of the Great War—of a British hero whose 
name will long be linked with that of Baghdad. Some time ago, 
in a magazine, I read the pathetic story of his broken career, and 
now the writer of that brief account, Mr. Robert Holmes, the 
well-known police-court missionary, is about to publish the 
full narrative. The hero of the story was known as Walter 
Green way ; his real name has been withheld for certain reasons. 
Through a youthful folly—a practical joke that miscarried— 
and the severity of a magistrate, he was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. After his release, deserted by former friends, he 
drifted into a life of housebreaking and so came into constant 
conflict with the law. He came into contact, also, with Mr. 
Holmes, to whom he frankly confided his weakness for this 
special branch of crime. " It’s a case of being ruined by one's 
gifts, if you like,” he said ; " taking a pride in being able, as 
the police say, to run up a pipe and play about on a roof like 
a cat. I shall never do any good where there are houses with * 
attics. I should," he added, " be out of all temptation on a 
sailing-ship. I could 
climb the rigging. 

Or an Indian wig¬ 
wam village might 
do, or a Bedouin 
encampment — no 
attics there, I under¬ 
stand." 

At this very mo¬ 
ment there came to 
Mr. Holmes a letter 
from a shipping 
company asking for 
men. 

" I resolved," Mr. 

Holmes said," to give 
him a start on a sail¬ 
ing-ship, and for 
twelve months I 
heard nothing of 
him. Then he went 
ashore at Colombo, 
and was left behind. 

No more news came 
of him until Novem¬ 
ber of 1915 , when a 
most extraordinary 
letter,written on five- 
and-twenty scraps of 
faded yellow paper, 
reached me.’’ 

This letter is in¬ 
deed a curious docu¬ 


ment. In it Walter Greenway describes, from somewhere in 
Mesopotamia, a poor deaf-mute—a slender, swarthy, agile 
Bedouin—who is, indeed, Walter Greenway himself, with the 
British Forces as a spy. Here is his own picture as he described 
it to Mr. Holmes :— 

" Somewhere in this blessed land an afflicted creature 
wanders, all unable to comprehend what his Mohammedan 
countrymen, their Turkish masters, and the German super- 
bosses are about. Respecting his affliction as by the hand of 
Allah, they suffer him to wander among their camps and 
entrenchments. They gaze upon him, half-amused, half in 
pity ; they lead him along labyrinths of trenches for the 
pleasure of seeing his terror at the engines of destruction 
which bristle in concealed places, and as he eats they talk 
over their plans, and the German and Turkish Commanders 
issue instructions, for he is deaf and he cannot hear ; he is 
dumb and illiterate, he cannot tell." 

However, a visit on his part to the British lines, where he was 
able to impart most valuable information, aroused some suspicion 
among the Turks, and Walter Greenway was subjected to 
numerous tortures to test the genuineness of his alleged afflic¬ 
tions. Hot irons were pressed to his flesh, finger-nails were tom 
out; but these agonies the brave fellow bore without giving 
himself away. His captors were at last convinced that he was 

what he purported 
to be. By this time 
Greenway had mar¬ 
ried an Arab woman, 
and made a home for 
himself not far from 
Aden. In this city 
he learned of a great 
arsenal that the 
Turks and Germans 
had constructed near 
Baghdad, filling it 
with munitions to be 
used against British 
troops and British 
ships. The Arab 
beggar-spy, as his 
role still was, deter¬ 
mined to do some¬ 
thing more for his 
country, nothing less 
than the destruction 
of this arsenal. And, 
amazing as it may 
seem, he performed 
the deed single- 
handed. Having 
secured a German 
uniform he pene¬ 
trated the buildings 
of the arsenal, im¬ 
pressed the Turkish 
commander with the 



First Aid near the Firing Line. 

The men here seen are Inspectors of the R.S.P.C.A., now on active service. 
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importance of his mission, and by nightfall was master of 
the situation. The time-explosives he had brought with him 
were deposited at various points; after which he betook 
himself into Baghdad “for an hour or two." At midnight 
the arsenal blew up, and Greenway, his task accomplished, 
fled down the river in the boat he had concealed in a palm- 
grove. 

Walter Greenway, ex-convict and hero, died some months 
later through dysentery, and lies buried in a Mesopotamian 
grave. The story of his devotion to the country that treated him 
none too kindly will live on, however, so long as the Great War 
is remembered. Was not his an act of heroism as splendid as 
any conceived by the greatest writer of romance ? 

* • * 

Yet another piece of heroism calls for chronicle in these 
columns, the incident having been drawn for “ B.O.P.” readers 
by Mr. George Soper. Wireless operators 
IN MBMORY have done magnificent work in the present 
OF A WIRE- War, haring been the means of having 

LESS HERO. hundreds of lives when vessels have been 

torpedoed or mined ; in many instances 
they have died at their posts in the execution of their duty. 
So died wireless operator Douglas Morris Harris, the story of 
whose heroism is set forth as follows : “ The Rear-Admiral 
commanding the British Naval Forces in the Adriatic has for¬ 
warded to the Admiralty the wireless telegraph log of H.M. 
trawler ‘ Floandi,’ as an exhibit for the National War Museum. 
The following, as reported by the Rear-Admiral, is the statement 
of facts concerning the log :— 

" ' This log was found in this condition in the wireless 
operating cabin of H.M. drifter “ Floandi" after an attack 
on the drifter line by three Austrian cruisers in the Adriatic 
on May 15, 1917. The wireless operator, Douglas Morris 
Harris, A.B., R.N.V.R., continued to send and receive 
messages, although the drifter was being riddled by shells, 


until he was killed by a piece of shrapnel whilst writing in the 
log. The piece of shell perforated the log, and the line made 
by his pencil when he was hit and collapsed can be seen on the 
page upon which he was writing. The operator was found 
dead in his chair, lying over the log.’ *' 

* * * 

In the winning of the Great War, man's noble friend, the horse, 
has played a splendid part. There are two organisations whose 
care is the well-being of the horses of the 
FIRST AID British Army. One is the Army Veterinary 

NEAR THE Corps, an integral portion of the Army 

FIRING LINB. itself; the other is the Royal Society for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to ‘Animals 
Fund for Sick and Wounded Horses, the officially appointed 
auxiliary of the above-named corps, working under Govern¬ 
ment control. For this Fund the Society last year raised 

over ^48,000. Amongst the thousands of various items 

supplied by the Fund are bandages, rugs, head-collars, corn- 
crushers and chaff-cutters, with petrol engines, sets of 
harness, waterproof sheets, poultice boots, halters, motor 
lorries and wagons, and a fleet of some forty ambulances, 
many of them motor-driven. In addition, several hospitals 
have been provided, each capable of accommodating more 

than a thousand horses. Think of the enormous relief 

from suffering that even that bald statement conveys to one's 
mind 1 

Apart from the humanitarian aspect, the motor ambulances 
perform an important economic feat in enabling the removal to 
veterinary hospitals of many horses and mules that would 
otherwise have to be destroyed. Particularly does the war-horse 
of to-day suffer from foot injuries, principally caused by iron 
nails penetrating the sole and frog of the foot. These nails, 
scattered broadcast over the ground, come from the myriads 
of light wooden cases in which most of the material is con¬ 
veyed to our troops overseas. The R.S.P.C.A.is in the happy 
position to report that 70 per cent, of the horses treated in its 
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various hospitals have been discharged as completely fit for 
further service. 

The first hospital, built in 1914, was for 1,000 horses, and was 
constructed of wood and galvanised iron, with wooden mangers 
and wooden water-troughs. It consists of a series of buildings, 
each with accommodation for fifty horses. It was found, 
however, that wooden structures require a good deal of repair, 
and it was also thought that in case of advance or retirement, 
the steel-constructed shelters would be more advantageous as 
they could be unbolted and removed to some other situation. 
For that reason, the other hospitals were made of steel or cast 
iron throughout, with roof and centre divisions of corrugated 
iron. The mangers, etc., are of pressed steel. Where considered 
necessary, the hospital has a laboratory for microscopic in¬ 
vestigation, cameras are provided for research work, sterilisers 
for operating purposes, and dressing-boxes to contain lini¬ 
ments, bandages, etc., for each ward. The wounded war-horse 
is looked after much in the same way as is the wounded 
Tommy. 

As to the splendid results achieved, we may quote some facts 
recently presented by Major J. W. Rainey, A.V.C. " The 
total wastage among horses and mules of the British forces at 
home and expeditionary forces abroad, including losses from 
enemy gun-fire and all other causes whatsoever, during the year 
ending December 31,1916, amounted to 13 per cent, of the total 
animal strength. The total wastage among horses and mules 
of the British forces during the year 1912 (i.e., during peace) 
amounted approximately to 14.80 per cent, of the total animal 
strength. These figures mean that, in spite of continuous losse* 
from enemy gun-fire, and from the inevitable chances-and vicissi¬ 
tudes of war, the animal wastage among 
probably the largest number of horses and 
mules ever collected together has, during 
the last complete year of war, actually 
been less than' the rate of wastage in 
peace.'’ 

The official organ of the Society is that 
well-known and always interesting paper, 

"The Animal World," from the pages of 
which our illustration is, by kind permission 
reproduced. The men depicted as tending 
the wounded war-horse are inspectors of the 
R.S.P.C.A., now on active service. 


Just now the saving of waste-paper is 
of the utmost importance. It is as much a 
form of patriotic economy 
HAVE YOU as * s saving of food- 

ANY WASTE- stuffs. For some time 

PAPBR ? past, indeed, no one has 

been allowed to buy 
waste-paper in quantities exceeding 5 cwt. 
in one transaction, unless he has had a 
permit to do so from the Royal Commission 
on Paper (Central House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.). Now, there is a great deal of waste- 
paper, in the shape of newspapers, unsorted 
private house and office waste, and what 
are styled " mixed papers," that is wanted 
urgently for national purposes. One method 
which has proved very successful is the 
collection by scholars at Council and other 
schools. A master or mistress is appointed 
in each school to look after the waste-paper, 
and to nominate a number of scholars as 
waste-paper monitors. The scholars bring 
ihe waste-paper to school on appointed days, 
and each scholar is credited with $ d . per lb. 
for all the newspapers and. private-house 
and office waste-paper he brings, and at the 
rate of 3 lb. a id. for the mixed papers. The 
two latter classes can be brought wrapped in 
a piece of newspaper or brown paper or in a 
cardboard box. Each school will therefore 
make enough profit to pay a bonus to so 
many scholars who bring most waste-paper 
in a given time. All newspapers and 
journals are made into bundles — each 
bundle to contain, as far as possible, copies 
of only one paper. ' 

Here is a way, then, in which boys can 
do useful work. Waste-paper dealers will 
supply sacks in which paper can be 
collected. Find out a dealer in your 


own district and see how you can assist the authorities in tlaxs 
direction. Every little helps, remember. 

A. L. H. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


(Drawn by 
George 
Soper.) 


A Wireless Hero. (See page 83.) 


fpHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 
44 B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 
of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not tc be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants* 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications 
for membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, 
“B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street. London, E C. 4 
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A Story of the Chinese Underworld, and of Piracy and Adventure in Eastern Seas. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of " Submarine U 93 ; "A Motor Scout in Flanders *’; " In the Power of the Pygmies," etc. 

CHAPTER V. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

E will endeavour to give as brief the well-deck, there sprang up a kind of mutual under- 

a description as possible of the standing between the small boy who was the cook’s mate 

state of things that existed on in the galley, and the great, lion-hearted boatswain, who 

board the “ Mary Ann Rut- was by now thoroughly disgusted with both the ship’s 

land ” after the incident nar- officers who commanded him and the members of the 

rated in the previous chapter. crew. 

As a rule, it may be pre- At first, Sun Wing employed methods of persuasion. He 
sumed that shipmates are admitted to Jim that the golden bracelet was the boy’s, 

friends ; but never was that and tried to induce him to go to the captain, who might 

farther from being the case order the boatswain to return it. Jim, though he was 

than on board this ill-fated terribly afraid of Sun Wing, was resolved to hold his 

ship. Indeed, it may almost ground. Something told him that the little shield, with 

be said that seldom has a the initials R. L. L., was to play an important part in his 

ship stood out upon the broad life. He knew quite well that there was nowhere on board 

expanse of the Western Ocean that ship where it could be kept safer than in Barrington’s 
with greater dissatisfaction, mutual hatred, and mistrust sea-chest, which no one would dare to tamper with. And 
on board. he trusted Barrington implicitly, intuitively, just as he 

The half-caste, Giuseppe, was never likely to forgive mistrusted every one else, from Captain Angelus down- 
William Swanton, the negro second mate, for having sent wards. He refused blankly to take any steps to regain 
him reeling and senseless from the bridge. Every one, in- possession of the necklace. 

eluding Me Janet, hated the captain; and the mate himself Thereupon, Sun Wing tried other means. He was a 
was no more popular: he was addicted to solitary drinking Chinese ; and the Chinese are the cruellest race in the 
in his cabin, which ruffled his temper and jangled his nerves, world—a race that delights in torture. The sea-cook 

so that he seldom came on deck without finding fault with proceeded to torture the boy according to methods of his 

every one and everything. Sun Wing, deep in his black own. He over-worked him, allowed him neither sufficient 
heart, now bore a grudge against Fred Barrington, the boat- food nor sleep, and gave him unnecessary work to do. 
swain. The sea-cook, who was also the leading harpooner, Ah Jim—as he still called him—was completely at his 
was never likely to forget that he had been thrashed before mercy. 

the eyes of the whole crew, who had laughed at his defeat. Now, there is a great difference—not only in character, 
His was a revengeful nature. If he could be loyal to a but a vast physical difference—between a European and an 

friend, or one who had rendered him a service, it was not Oriental. A Chinese will suffer his leg to be cut off without 

within him to forget either an injury or an insult. And, chloroform,. and never even wince with the pain. On the 

•ver and above that, he was determined, in any case, to other hand, he will lie down and die like a dog, from plague; 

regain the golden shield which Barrington had taken from whereas, in the majority of cases, a European will recover, 
him. To express the matter in other words, the nerves of a 

At first, none of these men showed their feelings. They Chinese are less sensitive, but the heart of a white man is 
deemed it wiser to nurse their hatred in secret. And the stronger. 

result of this was that the mpral atmosphere on board Sun Wing may, or may not, have known this. Anyhow, 

resembled a smouldering fire—the smoke from which was he made it his business to oppress and dishearten the boy 

barely visible, but that might, all the same, at any moment, until—in spite of his youth—Jim’s nerve force and energy 
burst forth into a blaze. w r ere quite exhausted. 

They watched each other furtively. No man trusted One afternoon, after about two weeks of this inhuman 
another—with one exception only : after the fight on treatment, Jim broke down completely. Barrington found 
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the boy seated upon one of the hatches, his face buried 
in his hands, sobbing out his heart. 

Jim had not observed the boatswain’s approach. 
Barrington remained standing before him for several 
seconds, looking down upon this unhappy little outcast— 
a waif in an evil w r orld. And any one who had then seen 
the face of Fred Barrington could never have doubted for 
an instant either his inherent manliness or his tenderness of 
heart. Pity, genuine sympathy and kindliness were stamped 
on every feature of his lined and weather-beaten face. 

Jim looked up and started. He was at once surprised 
and frightened that he had been discovered. He did not 
know what the boatswain would do. 

And Fred Barrington did a fine thing. Without a 
word, he lifted the boy in his arms, just as though he 
were a baby, and carried him to the poop, where he seated 
himself upon a large coil of rope. The sun was setting 
upon an endless calm of ocean, in a far-spread glow of a 
multitude of colours : gold, purple, scarlet, lilac, saffron, 
and pink. When the boatswain spoke, his voice was deep, 
gentle, and soft. 

" My lad,” said he, " I reckon you need a friend.” 

Jim looked up at him. His heart was too full to speak. 

“ Sure enough,” Barrington ran on, producing an old, 
blackened briar pipe, and filling it with shag, ” sure enough, 
a boy of your age has no business to be aboard a ship like 
this. I’m an old hand, I calculate. I've sailed the seas 
for more than twenty years on all manner of craft ; but 
never before have I shipped with a gang like this. There's 
not a man on board that shouldn’t be in Pentonville or 
Dartmoor. Tell me, boy, do you sort of feel that you 
could do with a mate ? ” 

Jim looked up at him. Tears were still springing from 
his eyes. 

“ Oh, I do 1 ” he cried. " I'm alone—terribly alone ! ” 

Fred Barrington struck a match and deliberately lit his 
pipe. 

” I reckon,” said he, ” I’m a plain-speaking kind of man, 
and don't look into things, as a common rule, farther than 
a greeny might throw a line. But it seems to me as how 
you and I, my son, have a kind of kindred feeling. In fact, 
we're in the same boat, Jimmy, and there’s no one else 
in the stern-sheets, but just you and me.” 

The boy looked up and actually smiled. This was the 
first time in his life he had ever been called “ Jimmy ” ; 
and it seemed to him that even the name itself was a 
benediction. 

” I don’t understand ? ” he asked. 

“ I mean,” said Barrington, “that on board this packet, 
I'm just as friendless as you. I haven't a chum and I 
want one bad. I reckon I’m what you might call by 
nature a sort of friendly man.” 

" Chum ? ” repeated the boy. 

“ Aye 1 ” said the other. ” I was going to suggest that 
you and I be mates.” 

" But you're the boatswain 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed Jim, unable to believe his ears. 

” And I’m only—the cook's mate I ” 

“ What difference does that make ? 

You and I, Jimmy, are the only two 
white men aboard, and it is right and 
proper that we should hold together. 

You are a white man, aren't you ? ” 
he added. ” How came it that you 
fell into the hands of that black¬ 
hearted scoundrel, Sun Wing ? Answer 
me that 1 ” 

By the words he had already 
uttered, by the kindliness that was 
in the tones of his voice and patent 
in the expression on his face, Fred 
Barrington had already walked 
straight into the heart of the little 
lonely waif. The boy knew that he 
could trust him, and rely upon him 
always—that the boatswain meant 
every word he said. 


Barrington was looking at him—half curiously, half in 
pity. 

” I've been on the China coast,” said he, “and Fve 
heard tell there of European children, stolen from their 
cradles. Maybe, you are one o’ them.” 

Jim shook his head. 

“ So far as I know,” he answered, ” I have never been 
out of London in my life. I was brought up in an opium 
den in Deptford. The keeper of this den was, at one time, 
a Chinaman, called Ming Fu Wen, who disappeared in 
rather a mysterious manner, on the very day I was brought 
to the place. His successor was a man called Chen Ku, 
who looked after me for nine years. He was not unkind 
to me ; I miss him very much. How I came there, why 
I was brought there, or where I came from, I have no 
idea.” 

Barrington whistled, as he knocked out his pipe upon the 
taffrails. 

” And what’s Sun Wing to do with it ? ” he asked. 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. 

” Sun Wing came to claim me. Chen Ku would not 
let me go. So they played cards for me, and Sun Wing 
won. That is why I am here.” 

The boatswain got to his feet, thrust both his hands 
deep into his trousers’ pockets, and set to pacing back¬ 
wards and forwards upon the poop. The sun was now 
setting ; darkness was spreading upon the sea—the dark¬ 
ness of a tropical night, with the sky glorious with stars ; 
the Southern Cross to the south, and the Great Bear, point¬ 
ing downward and almost touching the horizon, to the north. 

” Jimmy,” said the man, coming back to the boy, ** I 
can’t make this out. I reckon there's what you might 
call a mystery here, with all these heathen Chinamen at 
the root of it. Depend upon it, Sun Wing knows more 
of you than you think. And what, in the name of thunder, 
did he want that necklace for ? He wanted it badly— 
that was plain enough to see.” 

“ I can only say,” said the boy, “ that I am absolutely 
certain that that necklace was once mine. I have a 
perfect recollection that, when I was a little child, I used 
to wear it around my neck.” 

“ I’ve looked at it,” said Barrington ; “ and I see day¬ 
light, as it were. R. L. L. might be your initials. But, 
take it all in all, this here’s a problem that wants a better 
brain than mine. I can’t work it out, Jimmy; but 
there's one thing I can do, and I will : I’ll stand by you, 
lad. through thick and thin. I’ll see this matter through 
to the very end ; I'll see justice done, and I'll protect you. 
You’ve no right to be aboard this floating prison, for, mark 
my words, there's trouble ahead, or I never learnt to tie 
a bowline. When those troubles come, it may be I’ll 
need a mate as much as you ; so we’ll stand by each other, 
shoulder to shoulder, and fight it out like Britons. There’s 
my hand upon it, lad, and I’ll not go back on my word.” 

Had there been a spectator of this 
scene, he must have been singularly 
deficient of a sense of proportion, if 
he had not been struck with the in¬ 
congruity of it all. The gigantic 
boatswain, with his black beard, his 
huge hand extended, swearing, come 
good or ill, to stand by the little, 
weakling boy, whom he had chosen 
for a friend. That Barrington was 
likely to become the protector of the 
cook's mate was feasible enough ; but 
that Jim could ever be of the least, 
assistance to him, seemed then to be 
quite beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Still, Jimmy himself did not appear to 
think so. 

His small hand was grasped in the 
great fist of the boatswain, and the 
Southern Cross and the Great Bear— 
representative of the very poles of 
Circumstance—witnessed a compact 
sealed. They were friends for evermore. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MUTINY. 



A FTER this, Jim’s life on board became more bear¬ 
able. Not that there was any difference in the 
treatment that was meted out to him by Sun 
Wing ; but it was worth much to the boy to know 
that he had, at least, one staunch friend on board. 

The ship coaled at St. Vincent; and there was much 
discontent amongst the crew because Captain Angelus 

would let no one go 
ashore. After this, they 
continued their voyage 
southward ; and there fol¬ 
lowed three very busy 
weeks, during which time 
they killed no fewer than 


seven splendid whales. Sun Wing was the harpooner in 
Me Janet s boat. The first matq, by dint of his seniority, was 
always allowed the privilege of entering first into the 
fray; and thus it was that more whales fell victims to 
Sun Wing than to the other two harpooners, though one 
of these—namely, Giuseppe—was almost as skilful as 
the Chinaman. 

Then, for some reason or other, the captain changed 
his course, steaming slowly north again. Perhaps he 
had had such good fortune in these latitudes that he was 
loath to leave to try other hunting grounds. Be that 


as it may, he made a sorry mistake, for they never sighted 
a spout for a fortnight. 

Had it been a sailing ship, they would have been becalmed. 
With the limited amount of coal she was allowed to burn, 
and her out-of-date engines that worked with an incessant 
turmoil, like the clanking of a forge, the old ship could not 
travel any faster than ten knots an hour ; and at consider¬ 
ably less than this, she steamed across the doldrums. 

There was not a breath of air. The heat was insufferable ; 
the atmosphere was moist and heavy; the sky like a 
white-hot furnace. There was a kind of mist that magnified 
the sun and seemed even to intensify the power of its rays. 
As for the surface of the water, it was like oil. Weeds 
floated everywhere ; and upon these weeds were thousands 
of minute animals and sea-insects, whilst a little below 
the surface, appearing only as enormous shadows, great 
deep-sea monsters—enormous squids and molluscs— 
glided swiftly here and there. 

The ship was pervaded by a strange smell. It was the 
smell of the floor of the ocean, half the vegetation and 
marine life from which had risen to the surface, and was 
now rotting in the blazing, tropic sun. 

We have said already that it was as if a fire was smoulder¬ 
ing on board the “ Mary Ann Rutland,” that might at any 
moment burst forth into a blaze. On board was dis¬ 
satisfaction and mistrust. To these was now added that 
state of restlessness that is invariably brought about 
by fever, sleeplessness, prickly- 
heat, and other skin diseases. 
By night, men who should 
have been sleeping, paced the 
deck for air—paced it like 
caged hyenas, growling softly 
to themselves. 

There are always portents 
of approaching danger. No 
storm can burst without a 
thunder-cloud. The crew was 
ripe for mutiny. The thing 
came to a head in the fore¬ 
castle, and Giuseppe, the man 
who was half an Italian and 
half an Arab, was the ring¬ 
leader. It was he who under¬ 
took to lead the crew against 
the captain. 

The whole arrangement was 
engineered in secret. For all 
that, Barrington got wind of it, 
and as boatswain of the ship, 
he conceived it to be his duty 
to lend aid to the captain. 
One night, whilst the calm 
continued, he went to the 
captain's cabin. Angelus was 
poring over a chart. 

“ Captain,” said he, “ may¬ 
be I've no right to speak. It’s 
my belief I have. You’ve got 
the hardest lot on board I ever 
sailed with; they're not the 
men to mince matters ; they're 
not what you might call—squeamish. It is my belief, sir, 
that if justice ain’t done them, if they aren’t better paid 
and worked less, there'll be trouble. I tell you straight.” 

Captain Angelus looked up. One eye appeared to be 
directed at Barrington, the other at the swinging lamp which 
was over the chart-room table. 

“ Have you come here,” he asked, “ to teach me my 
business, I should like to know ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the other. “ I know my place. I’m the 
boatswain aboard this ship, and I take it, it's my duty to 
represent the crew.” 


Barrington found the boy seated upon one of the hatches, his face buried in his 
hands, sobbing out his heart.” {See page 86.) 
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“ Indeed ? ” said Angelus. “ So you represent the 
crdw ? ” 

“ I don’t hold with them, captain, else I wouldn’t be here. 
But I’ve a notion what they're up to, and I think I ought 
to warn you.” 

Angelus got to his feet and tapped his boatswain on the 
chest: 

“ When I want your advice,” said he, ” I’ll ask for it. 
Until then, mind your own affairs. If I’m not capable of 
commanding the gang of jail-birds I've got in the fo'c’sle, 
I’ve no right to be in charge of this here ship. You marched 
into my cabin on your own account. 

You can get out, quicker than you 
came.” 

At that, Captain Angelus seated 
himself once more, lifting a pair of 
compasses in his unwashed, knotted 
hands. 

Barrington, outside the cabin, 
walked to the taffrails, where, fold¬ 
ing his arms, he looked down into 
the sea. 

The waters were full of fire. The 
ship was moving onward at a 
velocity sufficient to cause a long, 
arrow-shaped ripple upon the surface 
of the water, converging on her 
bows. These ripples, and also the 
freed water from the condenser, were 
charged with phosphorus, which 
made it seem as if the ocean were 
alive with a thousand restless lights. 

He thought the matter over. He 
knew quite well the storm was about 
to burst. He still considered it his 
duty to do what he could. He 
paced down to the alley-way and 
rapped on the door of the cabin 
occupied by the mate. 

He was bidden enter, and one 
glance was enough to show him that 
he would find no assistance here. 

Me Janet was roaring drunk. On the 
table by his bunk was an empty 
bottle, which had once contained gin. 

“ What do ye want wi’ me ? ” he 
growled, as Barrington opened the 
door. 

Fred Barrington contained himself 
for an instant. Then indignation let 
loose his tongue. 

“ I want nothing with you,” said 
he, in undisguised contempt. “ I've 
nothing to say to you, because you’re not fit to hear 
anything. And that's the truth.” 

Me Janet sprang to his feet. He was wearing pink and 
white pyjamas, which might have gone to the wash some 
weeks before. He could not stand upright, but lurched 
from side to side. 

” Who are ye,” he roared, ” to talk to me ? ” 

“I'm the boatswain,” the other answered, “ and you’re 
the first mate. There's that difference atween us, I'll 
admit. And you're drunk, and I’m sober ; an’ there’s 
another difference again. But I'll tell you this, as man to 
man—you can think of it what you like : whilst you’re 
drinking your soul out in your cabin, there's mutiny 
brewing in the fo’c'sle—red mutiny and nothing else.” 

Me Janet opened his eyes. 

“ Mutiny 1 " he echoed. 

“ Yes, mutiny. If you don’t like hearing the truth, 
perhaps, you're more fond of your own skin.” 

“ Mutiny ! ” repeated Mcjanet. “ Who speaks o’ 
mutiny aboard the ship where I'm mate ? By James, 
I’ll teach these scoundrels better I ” 

At that, on a sudden, it was just as if the man had become 
quite mad. Mad, possibly, he was—mad from drinking, 
from the tropic heat, and fever. With a loud oath, he 


snatched up the empty bottle, so that he held it by the 
neck, and brandishing this in his hand, he brushed past 
Barrington and hastened along the alley-way towards the 
forward well-deck. 

He had expected to find the crew asleep in the forecastle. 
Instead of which, somewhat to his surprise, he discovered 
the whole gang of them seated upon the hatchways. 
A bright moon was shining, and Mcjanet, in spite of 
his condition, was able to see at once exactly what had 
happened. 

The hatches were off. The crew had descended into the 
holds and had looted the cargo. 
They had had the audacity to break 
open cases of provisions intended for 
the cabin. Broken boxes lay here, 
there, and everywhere upon the 
deck. Every man was eating, an 1 
no one seemed ashamed. 

“ Who did this ? ” roared the 
mate, glaring fiercely about him. 

No one answered, though several 
laughed. Had Mcjanet been in his 
senses, he would have recognised his 
danger. 

“ Who did this ? ” He repeated 
the question in a louder voice than 
before. 

Giuseppe stepped out from the 
others. 

“ I did,” said he. “ What have 
you got to say ? ” 

For a moment, Mcjanet stood like 
a man frozen in amazement. Then, 
clenching his teeth, he let out an¬ 
other oath and raised the empty 
bottle in his hand, high above his 
head, with the obvious intention of 
bringing it down upon the skull of 
the half-caste. 

But Giuseppe was quicker than 
he. Like a flash of lightning, a knife 
glittered in the moonlight. The 
Italian lunged forward. Mcjanet 
gave a gulp, which ended in a long 
groan that died away as in the 
distance. Then he fell sideways 
and lay upon the deck, stone dead. 
A few seconds later, they had swung 
his limp and lifeless body into the 
dark, silent sea. 

A mutiny, a revolution, or any 
similar disturbance, may be com¬ 
pared to the breaking down of a dam 
that lets loose a veritable flood. At first, the dam gives 
way at a single point, and the water comes through in small 
quantities, which rapidly increase. The opening widens, 
until, at last, the force of the water is so great that the 
whole impediment is swept away. Once the catastrophe 
has started, nothing can prevent it. Once the first shot 
of revolution is fired, there can be no going back. And a 
mutiny is a revolution in little. 

Mcjanet was dead and overboard. His lifeless body 
was floating, perhaps, amidst the seaweed and the great 
squids and jellyfish that drifted in the calm. Mcjanet 
was no more. Giuseppe, the half-caste Arab, had seen 
red and knew that his safety depended upon whether or 
not he had the courage to carry the matter through. Hence 
it was not so much courage or brutality, as a kind of 
desperation, that led him at break-neck speed down the 
alley-way, knife in hand. He had a grudge against MistaA 
William Swanton, who had hurled him from the bridge. 

The heat was not oppressive to the negro. He did net 
find it difficult to sleep. He was snoring in his cabin, 
lying on his back, his mouth wide open, dreaming, perhaps, 
of far-away Jamaica, where he had played as a little nigger 
amidst the tall trunks of the cocoa-nut palms. He was dream¬ 
ing, perhaps, when Giuseppe stabbed him to the heart. 
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There was an uproar on the well-deck—an uproar 
that proceeded from twenty frenzied, frightened men. 
Doubtless, they realised already that Giuseppe had taken 
them farther than they had wished or dared to go. Still, 
they recognised that there could be no going back : if 
they did not hold together, they were lost. 

Giuseppe returned, maddened by excitement, vain¬ 
glorious and yet alarmed at the foul deeds he had accom¬ 
plished. That Swanton was out of the road was a blessing, 
for the great negro had the strength of three. There was 
no one else to fear, but Angelus himself. Barrington was 
doubtful. Being an honest man, they had hitherto failed 
to sum him up. They could not make up their minds 
which side the boatswain would take. 

It was Barrington himself who then appeared upon the 
deck. The boy, Ah Jim, was at his heels. 

” What have you done ? ” he roared. 

No one dared answer. 

“ You have murdered the mate I ” He rounded upon 
Giuseppe. 

The half-caste flung out his hands, and one of them 
still held the knife. 

“ Oh, yes.” he screeched. 

” And Swanton, too. He's 
overboard—done with.” 

Barrington towered before 
him. To a man, they shrank 
away from him. He was like 
a lion in the midst of a pack 
of jackals. 

Giuseppe, who had tried his 
best to be bold, was in the act 
of slinking away, when the 
boatswain, catching him by 
the throat, snatched him from 
the ground as though his body 
had been an empty sack. 

Giuseppe gasped for breath 
and struggled in vain. 

Barrington shook him as a 
terrier shakes a rat, and then, 
still holding the man quite 
helpless in his arms, he flashed 
round upon the crew. 

” Whatever wrongs you had 
to suffer,” he shouted at the 
full power of his lungs, ” this 
man's a murderer, and if one 
of you dares for a moment to 
protect him, he's as good as a 
murderer, too. I'm not here to 
avenge Me Janet or that negro 
second mate, but, as long as 
there's life within me. I’ll lend 
a hand to see justice done.” 

Perhaps, he meant to strangle the half-caste then and 
there. There is no saying. It would have been the same 
death as upon the gallows—the death the man had earned. 
Howbeit, Fred Barrington was not to have his way. 

Something white in the moonlight sprang from the 
shadow of the bulkhead at the end of the main deck. 
This something came rushing forward like a charging tiger, 
springing high into the air. 

” Look out 1 ” cried Jimmy. 


The boy’s warning was too late. Sun Wing had hurled 
his great strength upon the boatswain. Barrington was 
taken by surprise and sent headlong to the deck. Before 
he could rise, Sun Wing was on his chest. 

Putting forth the whole of his strength, Barrington 
might have cast the Chinaman from off him. But jackals 
will rush in upon a wounded lion. When he was on his 
feet they feared him ; but, now that he was down, they 
were determined not to miss their chance. In a few seconds, 
Fred Barrington was helpless, bound hand and foot, over¬ 
powered by, at least, a dozen men. 

Giuseppe looked about him for the knife which had fallen 
from his hand. Seeing this glitter in the moonlight, he 
sprang towards it, picked it up, and returned to the 
prostrate figure of the boatswain. 

All drew away from him. They knew what he was 
about to do, and no one had the courage to prevent it. They 
feared Barrington. He was better out of the way. 

The knife was raised, the blow about to fall, when Sun 
Wing, with an upward movement of his right arm, struck 
the weapon from the man’s fist and sent it flying. 

Giuseppe turned upon the 
Chinaman in amazement. 
He babbled like a man who 
was off his head. 

“ You save him ? Your 
enemy 1 I kill your enemy— 
and you save him ! You turn 
against me, Giuseppe, your 
friend ! Why should he not 
die like the others, like the 
mate and that cursed negro ? 
I killed them. I killed them 
both. Even I, Giuseppe I I 
shall kill this man, too. I say 
I shall 1 ” 

Sun Wing, who had folded 
his arms, slowly shook his 
head. 

" You will not,” said he. 

” Will not ? ” 

” No. You will not.” 

” And why ? ” 

” Because,” said Sun Wing, 
who was standing at his full 
height, ” because, if you 
murder this man, you kill the 
only navigator on the ship. 
Me Janet, with all his faults, 
knew his business. Barrington 
is the only man on board fit 
to take his place.” 

One of the crew came for¬ 
ward. He was a lascar from 
the coast of Malabar. 

” There’s the captain,” he cried. “ We will put Captain 
Angelus in irons and make him work the ship.” 

” Yes,” let out Giuseppe, turning for his knife. ” There’s 
Angelus.” 

Sun Wing smiled. His thin lips drooped downwards 
at the corners. The moonlight was full upon his 
face. 

” There’s no such man as Angelus,” said he. ” He i9 
dead. I killed him. 1 am the captain of this ship ! ” 



“ Barrington shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 1 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE BLACK FLAG. 


W E can hold no brief for men who are guilty of 
mutiny, who resort to open violence, com¬ 
mitting murder with malice aforethought. For 
all that, no crew that ever went to sea had ever, 
probably, a better reason to revolt against the authority of 
those set over them than the crew of the ” Mary Ann 
Rutland.” Had the matter been brought to fair trial before 


an impartial court of justice, neither Mcjanet, Swanton, 
nor Captain Angelus himself, could have found anything to 
say in his o^n defence. If the crew were jail-birds, as 
Angelus had called them, he and his two ship’s officers 
were something worse ; and though they had been foully 
done to death, they had got little more than they deserved. 

Sun Wing had calmly and publicly declared himself to 
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be the captain of the ship ; and no one disputed his claim. 
He had as good a right as anybody to the title, since no 
one on board—now that the captain and Me Janet were 
no more—held a master mariner's certificate. Moreover, 
by reason of his personality, his great will power and 
strength of body, he was in many ways well-fitted to com¬ 
mand such a gang of rascals. Men like Giuseppe can only 
be controlled by fear. 

Sun Wing knew this. He knew much else besides, as he 
proved within the course of the next few days. He syste¬ 
matically overhauled the cargo, appropriating to the ship's 
use food-stuffs which had been consigned to Sydney in 
New South Wales. These he took charge of himself, and 
issued without bias to the crew, so that each man got a 
full ration and there was no distinction between the ship's 
officers and the men. 

The Chinaman appointed a lascar, who had some know¬ 
ledge of cooking, to the galley. He took the captain's 
watch himself, made a little Portuguese the mate, and 
Giuseppe the second officer. This last appointment was 
a stroke of diplomacy : Sun Wing desired to keep the 
half-caste under his own close observation. Giuseppe was 
better away from the forecastle, where he might stir up 
trouble again. 

Barrington was kept in irons, and a guard was set over 
him. Regularly every day he was taken to the chart-room 
and consulted by the self-elected captain upon matters 
pertaining to the navigation of the ship. Needless to 
say, the boatswain’s sea-chest was broken open, and Sun 
Wing gained possession of the little golden shield which by 
right belonged to Jim. 

The. boy was now as friendless as ever. He was never 
allowed to see Barrington. He continued to work in the 
galley under the lascar, who had methods of his own in 
regard to cooking. We cannot dispute the fact that, as 
far as the crew was concerned, the new regime was infinitely 
preferable to the old one. Sun Wing knew his business 
well enough not to offend the crew; he understood 
thoroughly the position of a usurper. He saw that the 
men were well fed, that they were worked in moderation, 
and was always ready to hear any grievances that were 
brought before him. 

No one on board knew what Sun Wing intended to do. 
Since he had taken upon himself the authority and position 
of captain, he was the person who would be held mainly 
responsible for what had happened on board. He 
might steer a course for the nearest port, where he could 
come out with some such lie as that the ship's officers 
had died of fever, or had quarrelled amongst themselves. 
Such a story, however, would have to be proven in court ,* 
and Sun Wing knew well enough there were those on board 
who would probably give him away. 

For a fortnight he said nothing to anyone concerning 
his intentions. His face, of course, was inscrutable. 
He held himself aloof even from the two officers he had 
delegated to assist him. He spent long hours in the chart- 
room and in his cabin; and those who looked in upon him 
through the port-hole under the bridge, found him con¬ 
tinually studying charts, sailing regulations and works on 
seamanship and navigation. 

, Sun Wing was a man of brains. Fate, in his own strong 
hands, had made him captain of a steamship ; he evidently 
intended to become one in something more than in name. 

There was a great dignity about the man. He wore 
now his blue silk robes and the jade necklace around his 
neck, as well as the gold necklace he had stolen from 
Barrington's sea-chest. These days, his long pigtail was 
never coiled around his head ; he wore it hanging straight 
down his back, so that it almost touched the ground. He 
never abused anyone unless they were idle, or impertinent, 
or careless ; and then he would reprove in a stern voice 
that compelled obedience. Neither was he given to 
favouritism ; he treated all alike, by appearing to take no 
notice of anyone except when it was necessary to do so 
in the ordinary course of duty. The boy, Jim, he com¬ 
pletely ignored, as one altogether beneath his consideration. 

No one knew what he meant to do ; and, strange as it 


may seem, no one—not even Giuseppe—dared to ask 
him. They noticed that the ship maintained her. course 
due south-south-west—that is to say, making straight 
for the Horn. They drew out of the tropics, and, striking 
the trade winds, found themselves in a more temperate 
climate. It was a Sunday morning, when the sun was 
bright and the surface of the ocean alive and restless 
with scattered little waves, crested with wind-blown foam, 
when Sun Wing mustered all hands upon the main-deck. 
Everyone was there with the exception of Barrington, the ex¬ 
boatswain, who was confined under lock and key in a cabin. 

They were a motley crowd, comprised of all nationalities 
and breeds: Portuguese, South American Spaniards, 
Lascars, Greeks, and many men of half-caste origin, who 
might have been anything, who could boast apparently 
of neither a home, a native country, nor a religion. 

” Listen,” said Sun Wing, ” and I will speak to you true, 
as a mandarin of China should. In the first place, does 
any one dispute my right to command this ship ? If 
so, let him step forward now, and say so like a man.” 

No one answered directly. There was a kind of murmur 
of approval. It was fairly evident that on this point they 
were agreed : Sun Wing was their commander. 

” Good,” said the Chinaman. ” I will continue. I 
understand you prefer me as a leader to Angelus or Me Janet 
or that barbarian of a negro. If you regret that the old 
state of things no longer exists, you must blame Giuseppe, 
not me.” 

Sun Wing paused a moment to note the effect of his 
words. It was obvious that no one doubted him, that 
they awaited eagerly whatever else he had to say. He 
ran on in the same quiet, even voice. And his next words 
surprised them. 

” I will do nothing,” he said, ” that does not meet with 
your approval. I want you to understand, that whatever 
happens, we must hold together. Otherwise, we shall all 
end upon the gallows.” 

Giuseppe was seen to turn a kind of sickly green. With 
his dark, sallow complexion, he was incapable of becoming 
pale. 

” Personally,” Sun Wing continued, ” I have no desire 
to be hanged, and nor, I suppose, has anyone else. Since 
your necks, as well as mine, depend upon my actions, I 
propose to take you into my confidence. I will tell you 
exactly what I suggest. If we go into a civilised port, 
questions will be asked. We should never get out again. 
There is no doubt as to that. Therefore, every recognised 
port—as far as we are concerned—is nothing but a con¬ 
demned cell, a kind of stepping-stone to the gallows. 
Yet, we must have coal. This ship could make no headway 
under sail. Our bunkers are low as it is. Where has our 
coal to come from ? " 

Sun Wing threw out both hands, palms upwards. 
He had spoken in English, which was the only language 
the crew shared in common. Some of them had not been 
able to follow every word he had said ; and these gabbled 
amongst themselves, interpreting his words. 

” Where has our coal to come from ? We must have it. 
We cannot go into port for it. Where has it to come from ? ’' 

This was almost what a lawyer would call “ a leading 
question ”—that is to say, a question that suggests its 
own answer. The ruffianly crew of this belated ship 
took the bait that was offered them. Handled by Sun 
Wing, they were as clay in the hands of the potter. 

” Where has it to come from ? ” he asked for the third 
time, still holding forth his hands. 

” From another ship,” they answered as one man. 
Their voices, mingled together, resembled a kind of growl. 

Sun Wing smiled and folded his arms. 

“ Exactly,” said he. ” From other ship§. No other 
course lies open to us. We must procure our coal from 
other ships ; and there is a proverb in China, in my native 
land, to the effect that if you help yourself to another 
man’s rice, you may as well take his pigs and his ducks as 
well. Besides coal, a little money might be useful; and 
there is always money in the captain's safe on board a ship. 
Of course, it will be a dangerous game—a dangerous game. 
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indeed ; but, then, to kill three ship’s officers and cast 
them overboard, is not precisely' discreet. When Giuseppe 
stabbed Mcjanet, he asked for trouble. I, for one, am will¬ 
ing to stand by Giuseppe. Are you ready to stand by me ? ” 

By now, he had worked up a certain amount of enthu¬ 
siasm. His question was answered by a hoarse shout. As 
one man, the crew swore that they were prepared to see him 
through, to submit to his authority, and be guided solely 
by him. 

Jimmy looked on in astonishment and awe, 


as to avoid recognition. Since I have been in command, 
I have explored the ship from stem to stern. I have 
discovered on board an armoury. We have several Snider 
rifles ; not enough to go all round, but enough to serve 
our purpose. There is ammunition in plenty. There is 
also a score of cutlasses. We have, as well, our whaling 
harpoons and spears, several harpoon bombs, and three 
or four revolvers. We should be able to overhaul an 
ordinary tramp without any difficulty. I do not propose 
He could to taclde anything in the way of big game until we 
reach the Pacific. I know of a place in the 
Island of Celebes, and another in the North 
of Borneo, where we can anchor in safety and 
never be discovered. We might even be able to 
construct a dry dock, so that the ship can be 
refitted and cleaned. I repeat, the whole busi¬ 
ness is a risky one. But, speaking for myself, 
I am prepared to take my chance. Now, then, 
if any man has anything to say against this 
proje’ct, I order him to say it now. Once we 
have begun operations, we shall be bound to 
continue. We must learn to trust one another, 
for we will be able to trust no one else in the 
world. If any man proves himself a traitor 
or a coward, he dies. I have nothing else 
to say. I give you five minutes in which to 
make up your minds. I await your final 
decision.” 

With these words, Sun Wing turned sharp 
upon his heel and strode towards his cabin, the 
door of which slammed violently. 

There was not one of them who had not a 
hundred things to say. 
They talked together like 
a family of monkeys, 
gesticulating with their 
hands and beating their 
chests in their excitement. 

Jim watched them. He 
was a mere spectator. 
His opinion was not asked, 
and he would not have 
known what to say, if it 
had been. He watched 
them now, just as he had 
watched these men on the 
occasion when he saw 
them first, in the old 
clothes shop near the Old 
Kent Road, in London. 
That seemed a long 
time ago. 

There could be no doubt 
as to what they thought 
of Sun Wing. They ad¬ 
mired him, they respected 
him, and, above all, they 
feared him. They could 
not dispute his wisdom. 
He had proposed that 
they should become 
pirates on the high seas. What else could they do ? 
Sun Wing was quite right; they could not go into port. 
In every port the Law was represented in the shape of 
police officers, police courts and magistrates. And these 
men hated the Law. They were lawless by nature. Such 
memories as they had of Courts of Justice and prisons 
were not of the pleasantest. By all means, it was advisable 
to avoid the Law. 

Hence, Sun Wing was right. He was a good captain 
and a great leader, a man of courage and ideas. Better 
follow him than stand once more in the dock. Besides, 
the enterprise had every prospect of success. They could 
enrich themselves at the expense of lonely ocean ships ; 
they could lie in hiding in sheltered, undiscovered coves 
in Borneo and Celebes ; and then they could disperse 
each man to his own land or the country which pleased him 


"The knife was raised, the 
blow about to fall, when Sun 
Wing, with an upward move¬ 
ment of his right arm, struck 
the weapon from the man’s fist 
and sent it flying. Giuseppe 
turned upon the Chinaman in 
amazement.” {See page 89.) 




not take his eyes from off Sun Wing. It was as ff the boy 
were spellbound. He could not dispute the evidence of 
his ears. The Chinaman’s proposal amounted to this : 
they were to turn pirates. On the high seas, the " Mary 
Ann Rutland ” was to become a pirate craft under steam, 
in these days of telegraphs, wireless and cables. 

Sun Wing shook a warning finger at his crew. 

“ Bo not imagine,” he told them, ” that this business can 
last for long. I’m no fool. We must be very careful at 
first. Sooner or later, news of us will reach the civilised 
world, and then we shall have a regular hornets’ nest of 
cruisers and destroyers around our ears. We could not 
hope to escape. However, with due caution, we may 
be able to keep going for a year. We can overhaul small 
ships, and empty them of coal, provisions, water, and 
everything of value. We must constantly repaint, so 
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best, to grow fat and prosper upon his ill-earned gains. And there, at the foot of the foremast, he secured that 
It was a scheme—they were agreed—at once inviting, which he held in his hand to the lanyard ; and in stony 

quite practicable and magnificent. silence the Black Flag was hoisted on board the 44 Mary 

Just then, Sun Wing himself appeared. He walked Ann Rutland." 
slowly towards them. He wore his long blue robe. In At the masthead it flew out in the strong trade wind, 
his right hand he carried something black. It was the Black Flag of the pirates of old. with a white 

44 Your answer ? " he asked. From the way in which silk skull and crossbones, which Sun Wing himself had 

he spoke to them, it seemed he despised them all. evidently embroidered. For a moment he admired it. 

44 We are agreed," they cried. 44 You lead, Sun Wing, flying in the breeze, as if it had been a work of art. Then 

and we will follow." he hauled it down again and returned to the main-deck. 

** Then, come with me," said the Chinese, and forthwith which he paced for an hour, smoking incessantly, with his 
led the way to the forward well-deck. hands behind his back. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

INTRODUCING MR. WANG. 

OWEVER reluctant we may and the third was Edward Swayne, the Commissioner of 

be to do so, it now becomes Police, w r ho had formerly been employed at Shanghai. The 
necessary for us to say Good- Governor held in his hand a long report on blue foolscap 

bye—for the time being, at paper, each page of which bore the coat-of-arms of the 

least—to the " Mary Ann Admiralty. 

Rutland " and the strange " It’s incredible," he was saying ; "all the same it is 

company on board. It is true. The evidence cannot be disputed. It cannot be 

necessary to skip a period of doubted for a moment that the * Mary Ann Rutland,' 

exactly seven months. Of the the 4 Mayflower ’ and the 4 Tsing-fao ’ are one and the 

fortunes and misfortunes of the same ship. A change of name and a different coat of paint 

" Mary Ann Rutland " during are but thin disguises, after all. The 4 Mary Ann Rutland ’ 
that period of time, we shall has never been heard of since she left London, more than 

hear Later. As a matter of eight months ago. You will notice that in each case the 

fact, she ceased to be the evidence points to the fact that the pirate is commanded 
44 Mary Ann Rutland " after by a Chinaman. According to all accounts, when she left 
her first engagement, when she changed her name to the London, there was but one Chinese on board, a man of the 

V' Roma." . Afterwards, she became in turn the 44 May- name of Sun Wing, who, it appears, was the cook. He must 

flower," the 44 Tsing-tao," the 44 Hawaii," the 44 Arabella," be a fellow of some ability and very remarkable personality, 

and the 44 Port Hamilton." Under these various names, Have you any idea, Swayne, who he can be ? " 

she worked her way round the Horn, and into the Southern The Commissioner shook his head. 44 None at all, sir," 
Pacific, holding up small cargo steamers and sailing vessels, said he. 44 But, I daresay, I could find out." 
in much the same manner as the highwaymen two centuries The Admiral gave a grunt. He was a stout, red-faced 
ago were wont to molest travellers on the road. man, with short side-whiskers, not at all unlike the tradi- 

There could be little doubt that those onboard, including tional figure of John Bull. 

Jim and Barrington, who spent most of his time handcuffed 44 How the rascals have managed to elude our patrols 

or locked in a cabin, passed through a series of extra- for all these months I can’t make out, 44 said he. 44 Why, 

ordinary adventures, of which presently a certain amount according to the report, they were first heard of in the 

shall be told. Gulf of St. George, wdiere they held up a collier bound from 

This is, indeed, the history of the boy who was found Valparaiso to Rio 1 They then had the impertinence to 

in the opium den at Deptford, who passed under the name overhaul a small coasting vessel off Tierra del Fuego. 

of Ah Jim. This narrative is concerned w r ith the clearing- They appear to have attacked three ships between the 

up of the mystery that surrounded his life. We would Horn and Easter Island, and from one of these they actually 

follow, if we could, the consecutive story of his adven- stole a gun, which they seemed to have used with some 
tures ; but, in regard to the solution of the problem itself, effect against a large ship on the main steamer track 

the principal person concerned is surely the man who between Honolulu and Samoa. We have next the extra- 

solved it. Had it not been for Mr. Wang, that notable ordinary outrage off the Solomon Islands ; and then the 

and corpulent detective, Ah Jim would never have emerged 4 Mary Ann Rutland 4 —or call her what you like—dis- 

from the darkness that pervaded his early life ; the mystery appears, vanishes from off the face of the ocean. Nothing 

would have remained for all time unexplained. is heard or seen of her for eight weeks, though our gun- 

We must, therefore, leave the pirate ship in the South boats and destroyers were patrolling the whole of Melanesia. 

Atlantic, heading for the Horn, and, passing over seven Then, if you please, after we have given up the chase, and 

amazing months, transport ourselves to Southern China, come to regard her as lost, she appears again south of the 

to the Island of Hong Kong. Philippines, where she has the audacity to overhaul an 

It was June. The climate of Hong Kong had been American liner and lighten her cargo of over fifty tons of 

bearable during the winter ; but now the heat was stoking silver." 

up. Most of the European ladies had gone north, and the 44 That w f as the 4 Kansas City,’ 44 threw in the Governor, 
few that remained confined themselves to the Peak, the 44 You will remember a full report of the whole affair ap- 

suinmit of which, being nearly two thousand feet above the peared in the American papers, with a description of the 

sea, rejoiced in a cooler, if a moister, atmosphere. Below, scoundrel who commanded the pirate crew. The 4 Kansas 

in the narrow streets of Victoria and the close-packed City 4 had had to slow down on account of an over-heated 

thoroughfares in Chinatowm, the temperature was nearly bearing, and the pirate ran herself alongside in the dark, 

a hundred degrees in the shade. At midday, the glare of The watch feared a collision, though no alarm was given ; 

the sun was almost blinding, and one’s nostrils were choked and before anybody on board had time to realise what had 

with a white, powdery dust stirred by passing rickshaws. happened, a crowd of semi-savages had come swarming 

In the small room, usually occupied by the Governor's over the taffrails. Absolute discipline seems to have been 

private secretary, in Government House, which overlooks maintained. Sun Wing—whoever he is—knows how to 

the harbour, three men were seated in basket-chairs. One command men. The captain was held up on the bridge 

of these was the Governor himself, Sir Randolph Thierry; by Sun Wing himself. The crew was overpowered in 

another was the Dockyard Admiral, Admiral Pengelly ; ten minutes, with remarkably few casualties on either side. 
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The passengers were given * hands up * in their 
own cabins, and had to part, there and then, 
with all the money and valuables they possessed. 
The holds were broken into, and the cargo shifted 
during the night. By daybreak the pirate was 
well away. And your gun-boats, Pengelly, have 
been able to find no trace of her to this day. 
How do you account for it ? " 

The Admiral got to his feet, and walked to 
the window, where he thrust his hands into his 
trousers' pockets. For a moment he remained 
silent, looking out upon the beautiful garden, 
where all manner of palms and tropical shrubs 
grew in rich profusion. 

“ I can’t explain it," said he, turning sharply and walking back into 
the room. “ Either our young officers nowadays are not as smart as 
they used to be, or else this Chinaman is a man of genius. After the 
‘ Kansas City ’ outrage we searched everywhere, but could find no trace 
of the ‘ Mary Ann Rutland.’ We can deal with junk pirates easily 
enough, but when it comes to a steamer playing the same game and 
keeping it up for half a year, it amounts to direct defiance of the British 
Navy. It’s an insult, and nothing else." 

Sir Randolph smiled and made a motion of the hand towards the 
Commissioner. “ That is why," said he, “ I have sent for Swayne. He 
may be able to help you. I don’t suppose any man has ever had 
greater experience in dealing with Chinese criminals of all classes. If 
I may offer a suggestion, Swayne, you would be wise to find out what 
you can about this extraordinary man, Sun Wing, who, it appears, is 
the brains and ability of the whole concern." 

“ That is what I was going to suggest, sir," said the Commissioner. 
“ On a business of this sort we cannot do better than employ Mr. 
Wang. Wang has worked for me for years. Taking his career as a 
whole, he has met with the most amazing success and passed through 
some of the most astonishing and romantic adventures." 

" I remember his name quite well," said the Governor, " in connection 
with the Boxer Rebellion. He entered into the city of Tientsin—if I 
recollect rightly—before the assault took place, and brought back some 
exceedingly valuable information." 

Swayne nodded his head. “ That's the man," said he. “ He also 
unearthed the truth as to the origin of the Secret Society of Gautama’s 
Eye, and accounted for the leader of that redoubtable gang on the shores 
ot the Lost Island, which is somewhere in mid-Pacific. You may 
remember also. Sir Randolph, that his name figured conspicuously in 


“The Black Flag wu 
hoisted on board the 
‘Mary Ann Rutland/ 1 * 

(See page 92.) 
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“ THE DISCOVERY OF GUNPOWDER.*' 

’’Though it is said that the Chinese invented gunpowder long before this period, a German monk, Bertholdus Schwarz, is credited with the discovery. 
He had attracted the attention of the none too particular sanitary authorities of the day, by establishing a chemical laboratory; until one day, when 
experimenting with a mixture of charcoal, brimstone, and saltpetre, he suddenly discovered gunpowder.” 

(From “The History of the Hun,” by Arthur Moreland, with the Publishers’ kind permission.) 


the newspapers in connection with the remarkable 
flight of the Kingston monoplane. It was he, too, who 
recovered the stolen jewels of the Rajah of Malabo re. I 
have known him for more than twenty years, and I have 
never known him fail.” 

“ Looks like the man for us,” said the Admiral, seating 
himself again in his chair. “If we have failed up to 
date, it has been through lack of good intelligence. This 
fellow appears to be the very man to put us on the right 
track from the first.” 

“ I have no doubt of it, Admiral,” said Swayne. “ And 
if you agree, sir,” he added, turning to the Governor, 
“ I can send for him at once. I know for a fact he arrived 
in Hong Kong yesterday from Japan.” 

“ There’s no time like the present,” said Sir Randolph. 
“ The longer we delay the less chance we’ll have. We 
can wait for him here. I take it, he won’t keep us waiting 
very long.” 

A note was despatched by one of the Governor’s orderlies, 
and about a quarter of an hour afterwards, a rickshaw, 
drawn by two coolies, drew up at the front door of Govern¬ 
ment House, and there stepped out upon the gravel 
pathway one of the most singular and remarkable of men. 

We have described so often the personal appearance of 
the inimitable Mr. Wang, that it seems—to ourselves, at 
least—superfluous to do so again. However, there are those 
who, unfortunately, are not acquainted with this brilliant 
and ludicrous personality. 

He was a Cantonese Chinaman of the upper class, born 
in San Francisco. He spoke English perfectly, with an 
American twang, making use of certain American expres¬ 
sions. He was short in stature and extraordinarily fat. 
In spite of his weight and age—for he was by no means 
a young man—he was extremely agile and quick in his 
movements. He walked briskly and at a great pace; 
indeed, his normal method of progression was almost a 
trot. His face was podgy, flabby, and expressionless, 
except for the eyes, which were small, bright, excessively 


intelligent, and never still. They were like the eyes of a 
young pig, which missed nothing, and were able to see a 
little humour in all things. We cannot describe his features 
—for he had none. His nose was flat, squat, and shapeless ; 
his cheeks protruded like a baby’s ; his mouth was nothing 
but a round hole in what might have been a dumpling. 
He had a number of semi-circular yellow chins, so that 
his neck resembled a salad bottle. 

The door of Government House was opened to him by 
a British soldier servant, who regarded Mr. Wang from 
head to foot, in mingled contempt and amusement. 

“ Who do you want ? ” asked the man. 

Mr. Wang rapped him on the chest with a large fan he 
carried in his hand 

“ Whom do I want ? ” he corrected. “ There is my 
card. Be so good as to convey it to his Excellency the 
Governor.” 

The man looked at the card and then at Wang, and 
then at the card again. Then, muttering to himself, he 
passed through an inner door ; and, a moment later, Mr. 
Wang was ushered into the Secretary’s room. 

It was Swayne who explained at length the full details 
concerning all that was known of the “ Mary Ann Rutland.” 
Mr. Wang listened, sitting bolt upright on a chair with his 
legs well apart, his hands upon his knees, his elbows stuck 
outward, and his mouth wide open. His expression 
resembled that upon a stuck pig’s face in a butcher's shop 
at Christmas-time with an orange in its mouth ; only there 
was no orange in the mouth of Mr. Wang, and there never 
could have been, since his mouth was far too small. He < 
let the Commissioner finish his story, without remark, 
comment, or interjection. He listened to every word, from 
the first to the very last. Then, he closed his fan with a 
snap. 

“ I know all this,” said he. 

“ You know all this ! ” exclaimed the Governor. 

“ Every bit of it, your Excellency. Sure.” 

The Admiral grew purple in the face. 
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•• Then, what do you mean ? ” he demanded. “ What do 
you mean by wasting all this time ? ” 

Mr. Wang shook his head. 

” I guess,” said he, " it I’m wanted to lend a hand in 
this business, I don't want to miss any details which might 
turn out to be important. I was hoping Mr. Swayne 
would tell me something I didn't know. If he hasn't, it's 
his fault, not mine.” 

Both the Governor and the Admiral opened their eyes 
wide. Neither had encountered Mr. Wang before, and the 
fat detective was no respecter of persons. Swayne, of 
course, was used to him. 

” Mr. Wang, sir,” he explained to the Governor, " is 
quite right, if you will pardon me saying so. It is very 
necessary that, before he sets to work, he is supplied with 
every available thread of evidence.” 

” I see the force of that,” said Sir Randolph. 

Swayne turned to Mr. Wang. 

” How comes it,” he asked, ” that you know already 
the full facts of the case ? ” 

Wang smiled—a comprehensive smile, that spread to 
every feature of his face, and even conveyed itself to his 
body, which was wobbling like a stranded jelly-fish. 

” Sure,” said he, ” when I first heard that there was a 
steamship running amok in the South Seas, which had 
turned pirate, under the command of a Chinaman, and 
the British Admiralty had failed to run her down, I knew 
that, sooner or later, my advice would be asked. I set 
to work on my own, without waste of time. I cabled to 
England, and got full particulars of the signing on of the 
crew of the * Mary Ann Rutland.' She left the Thames 
on the ninth of September last year. Her master was 
a rascal of the name of Angelus ; the mate was a man 
called Mcjainet; and the second mate, a negro called 
William Swanton. I know all about the three of them. 
Angelus was for years a beachcomber in Hawaii. Five 
years ago he was convicted in Vancouver for embezzle¬ 
ment. Mcjanet was tried for manslaughter in Glasgow : 
under the influence of drink, he killed a night-watchman ; 
how he got off I don’t know. Swanton was a prize¬ 
fighter by profession and an ex-convict. I have agents 
all over the world, and I had no difficulty in ascertaining 
these facts. I guess they aren't of much importance. 
From all accounts, the ship is commanded by a Chinaman. 
From that fact we may safely presume that the ship's 
officers are either dead or else in irons. Sun Wing is the 
master of the ship, and up till now, the master of the 
situation. If we are to do any good, we must get straight 
on to the tracks of Sun Wing himself It may be that, 
in his past history, we will find a clue to set to work on.” 

” That’s just the point I ” cried Swayne. ” What do 
you know of Sun Wing, the sea-cook ? ” 

Mr. Wang smiled again, at the same time producing from 
under the folds of his long, yellow Chinese robe an enormous 
bundle of papers, upon which the writ¬ 
ing was mostly in Chinese characters. 

” I have here,” said he, ” as much 
information as I have been able to 
obtain. Sun Wing is a native of Pekin. 

He comes of a good family, is a Manchu, 
and a Mandarin of the Seventh Button. 

In his youth he was concerned in 
some political troubles in the capital. 

His brother was executed, and he him¬ 
self obliged to fly for his life. He is 
a prominent member of several secret 
societies, and a man of great influence 
and even wealth. In order to screen 
his personality, he became a ship’s cook 
on board one of Jardine and Matheson’s 
ships. I know of this because the Pekin 
Government employed me to track him 
down. I did so; but, as he was 
merely a political offender—what is 
commonly called * a reformer '—he 


could not be arrested in a European country. He has 
never set foot in China from the day of his flight to this. 
He knows better than to do so. His real name is Hsien 
Wun Chung. I tell you nothing but the truth.” 

Mr. Wang lay back in his chair, apparently for breath. 
At any rate, he showed no signs of going on. 

” This is all very well,” said the Governor ; " but, so far as 
I can see, it leads to nothing. You have no clue—as yet.” 

Mr. Wang held up a finger and shook it at the Governor. 

” Ah, your Excellency,” he observed, in a warning 
voice, ” I have not yet done. I wanted merely to show 
you that I have been after Sun Wing for years, that I am 
well acquainted with his movements. I know that at one 
time he was ashore for several years in Celebes, in Borneo, 
Java, and Sumatra. I believe he was even employed by 
the British North Borneo Company.” Mr. Wang threw 
out his hands. ” What do you think of that ? ” he 
exclaimed. ” What do you think of that ? ” 

Neither the Governor nor the Admiral apparently thought 
anything of it. The Commissioner, however, knew his 
Wang much better. 

“ That gave you a clue ? ” he asked. 

” Sure,” said Mr. Wang. ” A clue.” 

” What is it ? ” asked the Admiral. 

” It occurred to me,” said Wang, " when I heard for the 
first time that the ‘ Mary Ann Rutland ' had vanished 
as completely and as suddenly as if she had foundered in 
mid-ocean—it occurred to me that, possibly, Sun Wing 
was hiding in one of the numerous and unknown inlets 
which are to be found on the coasts of these islands. I 
consequently sent a man to the East Indies to make 
inquiries, and he discovered from the Dyaks in Borneo 
that a steamer anchored for nine weeks in a sheltered bay, 
the entrance to which is quite invisible from a mile off-shore. 
This anchorage lies between Marchesa and Labuk Bays. 
Now, there is every reason to suppose that this ship was 
the same which sailed from the mouth of the Thames 
under the name of the ‘ Mary Ann Rutland,’ of Sydney.” 

The Admiral, who hitherto had seemed to regard Mr. 
Wang as something of a nuisance, now jumped to his feet, 
and slapped the fat detective on the back. 

” Good man ! ” he exclaimed. ” You're hot on the 
scent, already I ” 

” Sure,” said Mr. Wang. ” I guess I'm the man for 
the job.” 

” Swayne,” said the Governor, ” we must get to work 
at once. Pengelly,” he added, turning sharply upon the 
Admiral, ” would my yacht meet the case ? ” 

” The very thing,” said the Admiral. ” She can steam 
eighteen knots, and is ready to sail to-morrow. She carries 
a good crew and a Maxim-Nordenfeldt.” 

” Well, then,” said the Governor, ” ycu can have her. 
Swayne, you had better go on board yourself and take 
charge of the expedition, so far as the police work is con¬ 
cerned. Dickens will, of course, com¬ 
mand the ship. Mr. Wang, I take it, 
you yourself will be able to start to¬ 
morrow ? ” 

” Sure, your Excellency. I can start 
right now.” 

And so it came about that, the follow¬ 
ing morning, H.M.S. ” Galatea ” (Com¬ 
mander Dickens, R.N.), the official 
yacht and despatch boat of his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor of Hong Kong, 
steamed out of what is probably the 
most beautiful harbour in the world, 
carrying on board Mr. Swayne, the 
Commissioner of Police, and the inim¬ 
itable Mr. Wang. 

The pursuit of Sun Wing had begun. 
The mystery of the origin and identity 
of the boy, Ah Jim, who had been 
found by Sun Wing in the opium den in 
Deptford, was about to be discovered. 



(To be continued.) 
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T HERE is no more absorbing occupation in the long 
evenings of winter-time than the solving of problems. 
Those which I have set " B.O.P.” readers in the past 
few years have been very popular, if the host of 
solutions that I received is any indication. This year, I have 
the pleasure to present some more posers in the hope that they 
will find equal favour. 

• • • 

The ” Two Crosses ” Puzzle. —Make a drawing of a cross 
on cardboard or paper, the cross to be formed of five equal 
squares—i, 2, 3, 4, 5—as shown in the diagram. 

The puzzle is to cut out the cross, then divide and cut it into 
five pieces, so that these, when put together properly, form 
the two similar crosses shown in the diagram. 

• • • 


A Figure Trick. 
—The illustration 
represents a piece of 
paper with five rows 
of figures. The trick 
consists of folding 
the paper in such a 
manner that you do 
away with two rows 
of figures, so that 
the remaining three 
rows will add up to 
the same total— 
namely, 1865, the 
year King George V. 
was born. 

In the case of such 
a puzzle as this one, 
which necessitates 
cutting out the dia¬ 
gram and folding, we 
advise those who do 
not wish to mutilate 
their “ B.O.P.'s ” to 
make a copy of the 
diagram, which may 
be easily done with 
the aid of a piece of 
tracing-paper. 


The “B.O.P.” Wizard’s 
Corner. 

Puzzles and Problems for Winter Evenings. 


An Area Problem. —Can any of our readers solve the 
following interesting problem ? 

Cut a piece of paper or thin cardboard square, 8 ins. by 8 ins., 
giving an area of 64 sq. ins.; then divide and cut it into four 
pieces in such a manner that the four pieces may be fitted 
together to form an oblong 13 ins. by 5 ins.—65 sq. ins. 

This problem may seem impossible on the face of it, but it 
is by no means difficult when you know how it is done. We 
shall give the solution next month; in the meantime, try to 
solve it yourself, and bear in mind what Chesterfield said; 

** Persist, persevere, and you will find most things attainable 
that are possible.” 

• * * 

Paper Crosses. 

—The following is 
a very simple 
method of making 
perfectly true paper 
crosses. Take a 
piece of white or 
coloured paper and 
cut it oblong shape 
(3! ins. by 9 ins. is 
a convenient size), 
and see that the 
angles and sides are 
true. Then fold the 
paper lengthwise (as 
shown in fig. 1). 

Next, turn down a 
square at the top 
(as in fig. 2), and 
fold the upper right- 
hand corner down 
towards the left (as 
in fig. 3), and cut 
with a pair of scis¬ 
sors, as indicated by 
a thick line marked 
with black dots thus 
. . . on fig. 3, to 
make cross A. Cut 
as fig. 4 to make 
cross B. The dotted 
lines on cross A and 
B show the paper 
opened out after 
the folding. 

Our readers will 
find that much 
amusement, not wholly uninstructive, may be derived from 
making other crosses. The Greek or St. George's Cross, St. 1 
Andrew's Cross, and St. Patrick’s Cross, Maltese Cross, etc., may I 
all be made by cutting a piece of paper quite square (any size 
you like) and folding it as the square at top of figs. 1,2, and 
3, and cutting with a pair of scissors as figs. 3 and 4. This is 
a very good method of making flags. 


The solutions to the above puzzles and problems {where rot given) 
will be published in next month's number. 
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The 

Exploits of Lieutenant Walter Janies. 

By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 

Author of "Out for Gold." “The 'Burton' Stories," 

" The Stolen Prizes," etc. 


II—THE BLACKBIRDERS. 

I. 


t ■ "THE night lay black ufxm the sea and Wood- 
| lark Island was silent, except for the 

M occasional screech of a parrot or the harsh 

cry of some night-bird busy with the 
hunt for food. 

A little village lay snug beneath a frowning bluff : 
just a hundred or so thatched huts with a rough 
bungalow to the right. The rain poured down in a 
ceaseless torrent; but, then. Woodlark is not noted 
for the clemency of its climate. The inhabitants, 
some of the most civilised of the island world, were 




t 


\ 
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wrapped in sleep as a schooner swung inshore and dropped 
anchor. 

Half an hour later a couple of boats, filled with Chinese 
cut-throats, crept silently to the beach and ten minutes 
later a volley rang out as they poured in a treacherous hail 
of bullets that riddled the flimsy huts. 

With cries of fear the natives dashed out, only to be 
clubbed into insensibility. The attackers knew their work 
and, selecting the best specimens of manhood, carried them 
to the boats. 

Suddenly a brilliant light flashed out and a shell screeched 
overhead and, with a volley of oaths, the raiders pulled back 
to their ship, scrambled aboard, and the schooner, her 
auxiliary motor going at full speed, drew rapidly away. 

In the stern a big, heavily-built, fair-haired man stood 
with his rifle upon his arm, and then, as a shell pitched 
upon the deck and exploded, he barked out a command 
and, raising his rifle, fired straight into the blinding 
glare. 

It was a good shot, and the light gave place to darkness 
as the bullet smashed the tiny searchlight; the schooner 
swung round and, shutting off her engines, relied upon the 
breeze. 

Meanwhile, the “ Beetle/* the Government launch, 


“ Faith, sorr, ut looks as if the niggers got the jumps,** 
volunteered Delany, and James nodded. 

“ Wake them up,** he said, and the coxswain pulled on 
the siren cord and a shrill blast awoke the echoes. 

“ What do you make of ut, sorr ? ’* asked the Irishman, 
as no answer came from the shore. 

“ I don't know; perhaps it’s a case of trouble between 
the kanakas and a trader, although why the fellow made 
off like that I can’t quite see. Anyhow, we’ll go ashore.” 

He dropped into the little boat, accompanied by two 
of the native police, and stepped out on to the gleaming 
beach. Slowly he approached the village, and then his 
quick eye caught a movement amid the undergrowth. 

” Come here,” he cried sharply, ” me no fight, me friend.” 

The native hesitated and then, as James held up his 
hands, an old woman crept haltingly from cover. 

” You call other fellow,” urged James, and the old 
woman turned and yeMed shrilly, and then first one and 
then another frizzy head appeared round the nearer tree 
trunks. 

The old crone called to them reassuringly, and then some 
of the more venturesome advanced towards the tall, well- 
built young white man who stood there confidently awaiting 
them. 


with Walter James, Warden of the Islands, aboard, came 
on rapidly. By a mere coincidence he was coming to 
visit the island and was looking forward to a few days on 
shore with Baines, the manager of the Kulumadau Goldfield, 
three or four miles inland. 

Knowing that the firing meant some ruthless attack, 
probably by a disappointed trader, he had acted promptly, 
and now, his little searchlight smashed, he shut off his engine, 
hoping to pick up his quarry by sound alone. 

All night they cruised, and twice they thought that they 
had located the schooner, but dawn came showing a clear 
horizon. James was nettled at his failure to effect a 
capture, and he turned shoreward and made back to where 
the encounter had taken place. 

There lay a cluster of picturesque thatched huts amid 
a wealth of brilliant vegetation, but of the inhabitants not 
a sign could be seen. 


As they approached, James called to them. 

” Say, you fellow,” he said, ” what for you run, eh ? 
You think me bad man ? ” 

The kanakas commenced jabbering hysterically and 
James signalled to one of them, who appeared slightly 
more voluble than the rest. The fellow advanced some¬ 
what tremulously and halted before the Warden. 

“Now, come,” urged James kindly, “what is all this 
fuss ? ” 

” Hims schoonah come, *nd hims yellow fellow ’nd 
hims white fellow hims come ashore. Hims say go all 
longa Papua, hims find work for guns ’nd tabac. 

" We men say p’raps—hims say, * Right oh, come to¬ 
morrow day.* We mens go big talk 'n'en all night time 
come big bangs. White fellow hims have all yellow fellow 
outside. Hims shoot through house. Some lib for die, 
some lib for wound, some poor fellow get take on schoonah. 
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'N’en big light, big bang, 'n’en dark. Schoonah him lib 
for ‘ sun-go-sleep. 1 " 

The fellow paused for breath and James turned to Delany. 

11 This looks like a raid/* he said shortly, and then one 
of the policemen gave a grunt and pointed along the shore, 
and there, coming painfully over the sand, was a white man. 


II. 

S he drew nearer, James saw that he was ill, and 
advanced to meet him. 

“ Good morning ! ” he said. ” I’m Lieutenant 
James. Do you know anything of this ? ” 

The stranger sat down. 

” It’s the old tale,” he said, ” unofficial recruiting for 
native labour; nobody about and so they tried to bag a 
few for nothing. I should have been here only I went out 
yesterday and got a touch of fever—rotten hole this, what ? ” 

James looked at him critically. 

“ Well, Mr.— ? ” he said and paused. 

” Straker, sort of trader hereabouts, not that there’s 
much to trade in bar copra.” 

“ I suppose not,” answered James, “ but have you any 
idea who did this ? I got here just too late, although I 
managed to hit the schooner. Luckily I saw the name ; 
she’s the * Kamerad.’ Now, do you know who owns her ? ” 

Straker gave a whistle. 

” Phew l ” he exclaimed, ” it’s that crowd, is it ? Then, 
Lieutenant, you’re up against a tough proposition. 
Bernhard Heinmann runs that boat with about as big a 
crowd of rogues, mostly Chinks, that you’d find in all the 
Seven Seas.” 

” Have you any idea where I’ll find him ? ” » 

” None; but, say, you’ll stay and have a bite ? You 
must be hungry, and that tub of yours don’t look exactly 
roomy.” 

James was only too glad to accept the invitation and, 
after having attended to some of the wounded natives, 
he called his men ashore and they enjoyed a welcome 
stretch, for they had had rather a long spell on board. 

Straker could do very little in the way of giving James 
information respecting the likely haunts of the men who 
had been guilty of what practically amounted to slave 
raiding, but he certainly knew how to produce a good meal, 
and James and Mclnton did ample justice to the edibles 
set before them. 

As they were finishing, a canoe swung inshore, and a tall, 
alert young fellow stepped out. 

Straker rose. 

” G’momin’, Herridge,” he said pleasantly; “ this is 
Lieutenant James, the recently appointed Warden of the 
Islands. This is Herridge, the Collector of Customs for 
Woodlark. You’ve never met, I bdteve.” 

James shook hands. 

“ No,” he answered, ” I’ve never had that pleasure. 
You see, this is my first run this way, but I expect I shall 
be round fairly often. I was coming to see you, Mr. 
Herridge.” 

The other raised his eyebrows interrogatively. 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope,” he said quietly, and James 
smiled. 

“ No, I only wanted to ask you if you’ve had much of this 
sort of thing that has happened here,” and he proceeded 
to give an account of the raid. 

Herridge was thunderstruck. 

“ But, Warden, I’ve never heard of such a thing; and 
you think that Heinmann is at the bottom of it ? ” 

“ It was his boat, the ‘ Kamerad,’ anyway,” put in 
Straker. 

” Then, Warden, I can put you wise. That boat passed 
Kulumanai at dawn, heading east. I’ll bet a dollar they’re 
making for the Laughlins.” 

James gave an exclamation of pleasure. 

“ Thanks,” he said. ” I suppose you’ll not be going back 
to Kulumanai. I'll tow you, if you like.” 

” No, thank you. I’ve got to slip along a bit further, 


but I wish you luck. Take care of Heinmann, though— 
he’s a. hard case.” 

” What’s he like ? ” 

“ Big, fair-haired brute with a punch like the kick of a 
mule, only he seldom uses his fists. He’s rather a daisy 
with a gun, however, and I’ll give you a tip: don’t let him 
get the drop on you—if you do, well, you'll need a wreath.” 

James laughed lightly and took his leave of Straker, and 
the ” Beetle ” swung round from the shore and headed 
east. 

The two men stood watching the launch until she was 
out of earshot, and then, with a glance at each other, they 
re-entered the bungalow, Herridge chuckling silently to 
himself. 

As he sank into a cane chair he burst out into a roar of 
laughter. 

“ Straker, my lad, you’re great,” he Said, as he took the 
glass the other handed to him. “ Here’s health, my son, 
and may Heinmann be tame when that dear lad meets 
him. The Laughlins,” he spluttered; ” oh, it was a fine 
wheeze your introducing me as Herridge, but it was risky, 
surely ? ” 

Straker bit off the end of a cigar. 

” No,” he said tersely, " the boy talks ; I played the 
lonely settler business, out all day yesterday and got a 
touch of fever. Lord, but he swallowed it like milk. I'll 
bet you he takes me for a remittance man and all the rest of 
it. Billy Bax was right, he’s too young for that game.” 

“ Yes, but suppose he had met Herridge ? ” insisted the 
other. 

” He hadn’t; told me so himself. But never mind him, 
how many of these niggers did you bag ? ” 

“ Fifty, that makes a fair haul this trip. Heinmann's 
coming back to take us off. Confound that interfering 
youngster; if he hadn’t turned up we’d have had more 
and we could have cleared with the boat.” 

The false Herridge leaned forward. 

” Couldn’t we get a few more even now ? ” 

* No, Clark, they'll bolt like rabbits as soon as the 
' Kamerad ' turns up.” 

“ That reminds me. Why did you give Heinmann away ? ” 

” Couldn’t help it, the Warden had a searchlight and 
spotted the name. He'll have to paint it out, that’s all.” 

Meanwhile James had run on until a jutting headland 
sheltered them from view, and then steered inshore. 

” Get plenty of wood cut,” he said crisply, “ we've got 
a long run ahead.” 

Mclnton rose and dropped into the boat, accompanied 
by the white men and police, leaving James alone. 

It was some hours later when they were ready to come 
aboard and then they had to stack the billets of wood, and 
by the time they had done the ” Beetle ” looked like a 
miniature Norwegian timber-boat. 

When they were ready, James smiled grimly to himself 
as they raced on at top speed. 


hi. 

HE Louisiade Archipelago lies almost due south of 
Woodlark, distant a hundred odd miles. Of them 
all, perhaps Rossel, the easternmost, is the most 
wonderful. Certainly the inhabitants have one 
accomplishment wherein they rival their neighbours. They 
are expert smotherers, giving points to the Thugs of India 
insomuch that they need no extraneous aid, being content 
with the weapons nature has given them and depending 
entirely upon their hands to carry out their fell work. 

To look at, there is not very much in them ; indeed, they 
have been called quiet and friendly folk by those in office 
who have visited them but a few hours at a time, and who 
claimed to see beyond the ugly and villainous expression 
of their faces. 

To Rossel, then, came the ” Kamerad,” on the way to 
Thursday Island. Captain Heinmann would have pre¬ 
ferred a more direct route, passing through China Strait 
and swinging round past Samarai, but the fight with the 
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“Beetle/* and the subsequent tidings communicated by 
Clark, caused him to take a route that he believed would 
allow him to avoid James after he had drawn blank in 
the Laughlins. , 

He came to anchor upon the northern coast, skilfully 
navigating the dangerous shoals and threading his way 
through a narrow mangrove-fringed creek that opened into 
a wide, roomy lagoon. 

Had he been aware that Lieutenant James was snugly 
ensconced in 
a little cove 
not a mile 
away, his 
self-satisfac¬ 
tion would 


(< A volley rang out as they poured in a 
treacherous hail of bullets that riddled the 
flimsy huts.’* (See page 97.) 

have received a rude shock. James, by a flash of intuition, 
had given the Laughlins a miss ; for when you have in 
your pocket a collection of photographs of the officials you 
are going to meet, and when you are introduced to a man 
who bears not the faintest likeness to the individual he 
tries to impersonate, then, if you are engaged in frustrating 
the activities of a parcel of rogues, you find it necessary 
to do some serious thinking. 

The result of James’s thinking, as we have seen, led him 
to drop south as the only possible alternative, since he 
felt pretty sure that the native labour Heinmann had so 
deliberately acquired must be destined either for the 
pearling grounds of Thursday Island or the sugar planta¬ 
tions of Queensland. 


As a further reason, he knew well that Rossel Island 
afforded many unique hiding-places, and the Rossel 
Islanders, having so many little characteristics to hide, 
did not encourage strangers. Indeed, the Rossel Island 
language is known to none outside the natives. Therefore, 
he reasoned, if a sort of slave station was established there 
would be little chance of the news leaking out so long as 
the slavers w’ere sufficiently circumspect. 

From a point of vantage James had seen the arrival of 
the “ Kamerad,” and now he walked down 
to the launch and got undef way. 

A quarter of a mile from the hidden 
lagoon he stopped and w'as rowed ashore 
and, carefully making his way through 
the tangled undergrowth which, 
being upon coral soil, was not 
so dense as in some of the other 
islands, although of a luxuriance 
of colour outrivalling some of its 
nearest neighbours, he ap¬ 
proached the head of the creek 
and saw the schooner lying well 
up the lagoon. 

What he saw also made him 
draw in his breath with an 
exclamation of disgust, for there 
before him lay a miniature model 
of the old-time barracoons of 
the Slave Coast. A stockaded 
enclosure contained a number 
of bamboo huts, and keeping 
guard upon the unfortunate 
captives were a dozen stalwart 
coolies armed with rifles. 

Quickly he returned 
to the launch. 

“ Now,” he said, as 
he climbed aboard, 
“ get ready for a 
fight. There’s the 
‘ Kamerad ’ in there 
and we know she 
carries a good crew, 
also there’s a shore 
party.” 

Delany gave a grin 
of pleasure at the 
prospect of a fight. 

“ Ye're going to 
cut out the schooner, 
sorr ? ” he asked 
eagerly. 

“ No, we’re not 
strong enough. I 
intend to run in and 
shell the buildings, 
avoiding the com¬ 
pound, of course. 
You will open up 
when I give the word, 
drop a few shells into 
the schooner and then 
play upon the bunga¬ 
lows you will see. The rest will stand to arms to beat off 
any attack that may be made on the launch.” 

Grimly earnest, they steamed along the coast and swung 
in between the reefs, and finally took the narrow creek at 
full speed. 

Evidently they had been heard, for the attack lacked the 
element of surprise, and directly they entered the lagoon 
the rifle-bullets of the slavers played round them like 
hail. 

Then they swung round to the right and suddenly, 
although they had kept well off shore, there came a harsh 
grinding sound beneath them, and the ” Beetle ” stopped, 
pinned between two teethlike spurs of coral rock. 

” We’re here, right enough,” muttered Delany, and 
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squatting behind the little three-pounder, he commenced 
to pump shells into the schooner. 

Then he transferred his attention to the bungalows, and 
the two buildings went up in flames. In the meantime 
the kanakas, alive to the situation, had made a bold bid 
for liberty, and they saw the Chinese and their white 
associates racing for the schooner. 

Once aboard they were comparatively safe, and Heinmann 
and his partner opened up a brisk lire upon the launch. 

Having thus succeeded in as¬ 
sisting the prisoners to free 
themselves, James ordered 
Delany to withhold his fire, and 
then he held an informal council 
of war while the police kept up a 
spasmodic fire upon the schooner 
whenever a yellow face showed 
itself. 

“ You’ll hold the launch 
against any attack," said James 
crisply. " It's just possible 
they'll attack in boats during 
darkness ; if they do, beat them 
off. Unfortunately, we cannot 
get off till daylight." 

" But you, sorr ? " asked 
Delany. 

"I’m going to investigate," 
answered James. " I can swim 
and shall try to reach the com¬ 
pound." 

" But the sharks, 
sorr ? " 

" I’ll take that risk. 

Have ready your cut¬ 
lasses, the police will 
prefer their knives. 

If you see anything 
suspicious, light your 
flares and repel any 
boarders." 

Half an hour later, 
as the darkness settled 
down, James came up 
on deck accompanied 
by Ah Sin, the Chinese cook. 

As he went over the side Delany 
looked at the engineer. 

" Faith, Mac," he grinned, " but 
the Old Man's mad to risk ut ! " 

The Scotsman winked. 

" Mon, d'ye no ken that the Breetish Navy’s won out 
by doing mad things ? " he said crisply. 

On board the " Kamerad " Heinmann was cursing freely. 
Straker and Clark felt uneasy beneath the lash of his 
tongue, for they realised that James had not been gulled. 

" What will you do ? " asked Straker of the German. 

" Rush him. Himmel, bud we cannod wait for der 
morning, he would blow us sky high." 

An hour before dawn they noiselessly slipped their 
anchor and bore down for the creek. As they started 
Heinmann stationed himself just before the helmsman, 
a tall, heavily-built Chinaman. In his hand he carried 
a tiny flash lamp and by waving that to the left or right 
gave the course. 

They were creeping down under their motor engines, 
and on the " Beetle " two pairs of eyes were straining 
into the gloom. Suddenly Heinmann signalled to Clark, 
who was driving the engine, and the schooner picked up 
speed. At the same time the Chinaman drew a whistle 
from his pocket and sent out a shrill blast. 

With an oath, Heinmann turned, a revolver ready in his 
hand, and at the same time the helmsman struck and the 
German dropped to the deck. Then, with a sudden spin 
of the wheel, the Chinaman swung the schooner round as a 


burst of light went up from the launch and the vessel 
swung alongside and struck upon the reef. 

"To me, to me 1 ” yelled the helmsman, tearing ofl 
his cap and pigtail, and, with a shout, the occupants of the 
launch clambered up the side of the schooner and ranged 
themselves beside James. 

Then began a tremendous fight, but the rogues, taken 
unawares, were beaten back. They were soon dispersed 
or overpowered. When dawn came, the schooner presented 


“ Ileinmanrr 
turned, a revolver 
ready in his hand* 
and at the same 
time the helmsman 
struck and the German dropped to the deck.” 


a sorry plight, and James stood looking down upon the forms 
of Heinmann and his confederates. 

" I thought you were going ashore, sorr," said Delany, 
looking admiringly at James' bedraggled robes. 

James laughed. 

" It paid better to take service under Heinmann," 
he said simply. " Now we've got our work cut out to get 
the launch ofl. If w T e can, we’ll get the ' Kamerad ’ 
free too and take all these to Samarai. It will never do 
to leave the kanakas to the tender mercies of the Rossel 
Islanders." 

A month later the little " Beetle " convoyed the schooner 
to the pier at Samarai and James went ashore and reported. 

His Excellency listened to the account of his capture 
with a twinkle in his eye and, as he saluted and left, he 
turned to Sir George Gainsby. 

" Well," he asked, " what do you think of him ? " 

The secretary smiled. " He's the real thing," he said 
admiringly, and His Excellency nodded. 

" I knew he’d make good," he said simply. " Just make 
arrangements for the trial." 


[The next story in this series will be entitled : " The Secret of the Fly.'7 
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Pets of 


Senior Service. 


“ Pelorus Jack," the mascot bull-dog of H.M.S. “New Zealand.' 


F EW men have a fonder liking for animals than 
the British bluejacket. It is the “ happy ship " 
in the Royal Navy which has a pet or pets, for 
both the officers and men must have something 
on board on which they can lavish kindness and care. 
From Jack’s appearance on shore as a “ liberty man " 
when he, as often as not, may have a rumpus with the 
donkeys and their drivers along the beach of the watering- 
place, landsfolk are apt to conclude that he is cruel. But 
his seeming cruelty is merely the overflow of high spirits, 
and he slacks off long before any ill-treatment of the dumb 
animal is arrived at. One noted seaside resort in the 
south of England, only three months before the war broke 
out, was the scene of an homeric fight between a youthful 
bluejacket and a bully donkey-driver because of the latter 
thrashing the “ moke " savagely. 

Dogs and cats are among the Navy's most 
popular pets. Among the most famous of them 
are the bull-dogs which Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford presented a year ago and more to several 
of the battleships. Sir John Jellicoe, when Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, received the 
bull-dog “ Jumbo " as a lucky pet for his flagship. 

During the victory of Jutland, on May 31 last 
year, “ Jumbo," it has been related, behaved with 
the utmost coolness and bravery, unlike his com¬ 
patriot belonging to the “ Tiger." 

When about to open action in the Jutland fight 
the Tigers were greatly concerned as to how their 
bull-dog would take the crash of the great explosive 
shells against the ship, but the Commander solved 
the difficulty for them They plugged his ears 
with cotton wool, wrapped his head round and 
round with wadding and a shawl, as if he had a 
severe attack of toothache, and two ordinary sea¬ 
men, who were on the sick list, were detailed to 
take the bull-dog, much to his annoyance, to a 
room which was selected as being the quietest the 
vessel could provide. The bull-dog had no fancy to 
be treated as an invalid, and behaved very frac- 
tiously till the fighting began. Then, when the 
huge projectiles splashed in deafening explosion 
against the armour, he collapsed, and began 
whining, and was exceeding glad to find he had a 
" matey " on each side, holding him by the neck 
and paws. 


“ Shanks," another warship dog, is the mascot 
of H.M.S. “ Patia," and though he is seventeen 
years of age (fourteen of which he has spent at 
sea), he is still going strong. As evidence of 
this it may be mentioned that, just before his 
photo was taken, he had done an eight-mile 
“ breather." He is of the Russian hound breed, 
and is the property of Captain G. W. Vivian. 
He has cruised in the Pacific Ocean as well as 
the Mediterranean, covering some 160,000 miles 
at sea. 

Naval history of this war has many queer 
things to set forth when the time comes, but 
few more aptly illustrating the deliberate cool¬ 
ness, care, and tender-heartedness distinguish¬ 
ing the men of the British Navy than the yarn 
concerning a dog—the collie belonging to a 
certain destroyer that was engaged with others 
in feeling the force of Zeppelins, stationed on a 
certain stretch of Belgian coast. In the middle of the 
reconnaissance, while their guns were mouthing heavily at 
the airships which rumbled around vigorously dropping 
bombs, the collie escaped confinement, and, mad with 


fright, dived 
Forthwith, right 
of the hurly- 
of signal-flags 
halliards, and 
requested per- 
stop and lower 
pick up her dog. 
as promptly 
and so while the* 
industriously 


into the sea. 
in the middle 
burly, a hoist 
spun up the 
the destroyer 
mission to 
her dinghy to 
It was 
granted; 
ene m y 
diopped 
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Cats and other “ Mascots ” 
whom Jack adopts. 


Dogs, 


** Shanks,” the mascot dog of H.M.S. “ Patia.” 
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Crusoe’s Island, Juan Fernandez, a signalman noted that a 
pig from the German warship was still swimming, though 
feebly, in the water close alongside the “ Glasgow." Not¬ 
withstanding that a strong shore current was running, 
a bluejacket dived overboard, and, of course, a boat was 
lowered at once, and both man and animal were rescued. 
The ship at once took the pig for their mascot, and named 
it “Dennis." On the arrival of the cruiser after 
having logged between 70,000 and 71,500 miles in 
pursuit of hostile warships, “ Dennis " was given a 
special permit to be allowed to land at the Gunnery 
School of the Navy on Whale Island, where it now 
has its home. 

Here at Whale Island many a pet of the Senior 
Service finds its last home, and in the " graveyard ’’ 
here there are several interesting memorials to 
mascots of the officers and men of the Royal 
Navy : though one naval pet, and the strangest 
at that, found its place of distinction in the United 
Services Museum in Whitehall. 

This most singular mascot was picked up by one 
of the Naval Brigade that fought in South Africa. 
The puff-adder did not strike him, and for a long 
time the bluejacket carried it about with him in a 
tin box, and fed it with field-mice and other fare. 
When at last the puff-adder died (some say of 
too much eating, and others that it was killed by 
one of the surgeons of the division in self-defence, 
as he was examining it to find out where its 
poison-bag lay), it was preserved and brought 
home, to be ultimately presented to the United 
Services Museum. 

Perhaps among the most singular of the pets 
of the Navy are the opossum, not of H.M.S. 
" Australia," to which vessel one naturally locates 
it, but of the " Superb," and the beautiful Arctic 
fox with which one of the squadron visiting Petro- 
grad before the outbreak of war was presented by 
one of the Grand Dukes of Russia. 

One of the best yarns about naval pets is that 
told about the rather comical incident occurring 
on board one of the most famous of the Jutland 
fight belligerents. For this ship’s mascot the men 
have a bantam cock, who, as a rule, struts about 
more cocky than the cockiest midshipman, and 
with as big a display of courage. The men were 
proud of the swank their pet could put on before 
strangers. But w r hen the first bunch of German 
shells exploded overhead, " Banty " lost all his 
brave show, and flew down one of the ventilating trunks 
leading fresh air below. When he was rescued after the 
fight, his was not only a very bedraggled, but a very 
humble and miserable, appearance. 

One wag immediately took a snap shot of him in his 
humiliation. But, even the fact that a print of this photo¬ 
graph is now hanging in a prominent place in the wardroom 
is not a lesson in humility to " Banty." Now that he 
hears no more shells he struts about and makes fight 
with all his former brag and boastfulness. 


bombs the dinghy as industriously pulled in pursuit of the 
dog and rescued the animal, doubtless much to the amaze¬ 
ment and perplexity of the Boches overhead. 

Not so easily frightened was the favourite cat of a certain 
destroyer, that engaged fiercely and suffered heavily to¬ 
ward the end of the Jutland victory. When the damages 
to this craft were being inspected by her surviving 


"Side Boy,” the mascot cat of H.M.S. "Neptune.” 

officer, Tabitha was found fast asleep in the wardroom 
pantry, among all the wreckage made by a heavy 
shot, which had passed through the hull and caused great 
damage. 

Occasionally, pets in the Navy are adopted in strange 
circumstances. One instance is that of the pig of the 
“ Glasgow," which, like the cruiser herself, has had a full 
share of the perils of war on the seas. 

About two hours after H.M.S. " Kent," " Orama," 
and " Glasgow ” sank the German cruiser " Dresden " at 


A Joke and a Laugh 


A JOKE and a laugh, if the road seem long, 
Will turn harsh grumbling into a song 1 

A joke and a laugh, if the world look 
grey. 

Will help the sun chase shadows away 1 


A joke and a laugh, if the w’ork seem rough, 
Makes labour a pleasure—tho’ stern and tough 1 

A joke and a laugh 1 With smile and fun 
To fight depression is work well done 1 


Lillian Gard. 
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A Talk to Boys. 


Sand and Rock. 



HOUGH you may be quite a big 
fellow now, I have no doubt you 
have been one of a vast host of 
children earnestly engaged in 
making, on the sea beach, sand 
fortifications, sand castles, sand 
moats, and the like. Did you ever 
expect these wonderful structures 
and excavations, reared and delved 
with such energy, with such in¬ 
credible labour and the sweat of 
your youthful brow, to last ? 
You did not, I am sure. You 
knew well that when the tide 
came rolling in, these things would 
be overwhelmed, and that when 
the tide retired, not a vestige of 
your work would remain. 

I remember, when I was a boy, paddling in my bare feet 
along the edge of the incoming tide. I had my father's 
walking-stick, with which I amused myself by writing my 
name in great round letters just beyond the mark which 
the last wave had made, and then watching the next few 
billows wash my sand-slate clean. I remember thinking 
how utterly the foam-crested waves rubbed out the shallow 
marks my stick had made. But I would go on, and write 
my name again, with the same stick, in the same sand, 
only to see the writing erased. 

But, one day, when I had grown bigger, I went all by 
myself to a great rocky headland, jutting out into the sea, 
apparently defying all the stormy winds and waves could 
do. I went round the foot of this headland, where the 
rocks were washed by the sea-spray, and there, on a great 
fallen fragment of the cliff, I saw a name carved deep. It 
is probable that the man who carved his name at the foot 
of that headland on that fallen fragment was already dead 
when I discovered his name, for the date was even then 
sixty years old. But I could imagine him rambling that 
way, a boy like myself, when the fashionable seaside resort 
where my parents were staying was a mere fishing village, 
and amusing himself during the whole summer morning 
in carving his name in the hard rock. There was the 
name, not as fresh-looking, but quite as easy to read 
as on the day when it was carved, although a thousand 
storms had blown, and millions of billows had beaten 
upon it. 

I wonder how many of you boys are going to walk through 
life as I walked along the edge of the tide, every now and 
then stopping to write your name in the sand with any 
stick that may be handy ? The tide of time is even more 
destructive of slight structures, half-hearted efforts, careless 
and off-hand performances than is the sea-tide. Thousands 
of men to-day are spending their time and strength writing 
their names on the sand, sometimes foolishly imagining 
that whatever happened to other names, theirs would resist 
the incoming tide, or perchance, the tide would not reach 
that point. But depend upon it, they are all doomed to 
disappointment. 

How different is the case of the man, or boy, who carved 
his name upon the rock at the foot of the cliff 1 In the first 
place he had to walk a long way, and over a very rough 
track, before he reached the point where I found his name. 
Then, after making up his mind to carve his name there, he 
would have to return over the same rough track to fetch 
his tools. Possibly, as his only chance of reaching this 
spot without great risk to limb and life was upon a fine day, 
he might have to wait many days before he could return. 
But he overcame all these difficulties, and actually spent 
many hours in the task he had set himself to do. And there 
was his name, sixty years later, plain to be seen, easy to 
read, a parable of life, saying to all who looked upon it, 



" If you would make a lasting name, do not write it upon 
the sand, but carve it in the hard rock." 

The shore is before you. You may write your name where 
you please. There are no restrictions. What do I mean ? 
I mean that every deed of every day is, as it were, a letter 
inscribed either upon the sand or upon the rock. The boy 
who is living a come-a-day, go-a-day life, without aim or 
intention, without a definite end in view, is certainly in 
scribing his name on the [sand, and, when the tide ebbs, 
no trace will be left of it. But the boy who is carving his 
career, definitely aiming at some worthy object, making 
everything contribute to the main end, is inscribing his 
name on a rock, and the carved letters of his name will 
remain, for the waves of oblivion cannot erase them. 

Shakespeare is generally very reliable, but I think he was 
profoundly wrong when he said : "The evil that men do 
lives after them ; the good is oft interred with their bones." 
I do not quarrel with the first half of the sentence. Alas, 
it is too terribly true. How long, for instance, after the 
men who made this terrible War are in their graves, will the 
evil they have wrought live on ? But is good less long- 
lived ? I believe it is much more long-lived. In fact, the 
longevity of good is its strong point. Think of the mar¬ 
vellous recuperative power of the Gospel. Yes, the gospels 
were carved deep in the Rock of Ages, and all the storms 
of the centuries, and all the winds of fierce criticism and 
detraction, and all the tidal waves of revolution and change 
—yes, and the slow equal movement of the tide of time, so 
wearing, so difficult to outlive and withstand—have failed 
to kill it, or even to spoil its freshness. 

I have just been reading in a well-known paper that 
Missionary work is killed by the War. I am quite sure that 
the great cause of spreading the Kingdom of the Prince of 
Peace is hindered and harassed and trammelled by the War; 
but I am equally sure that it is not killed. Just as I believe 
that right will prevail over might, so I believe that peace 
will triumph over war, and right over wrong. The tide, 
the storm, of war will obliterate many things. The last 
thing it can or will obliterate will be the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. So inscribe your name on that eternal rock, boys. 
Take your place in the Army of Light. Be the champion 
of all that is right; and your work, if not your name, will 
endure. You will have inscribed it upon the rock, and not 
upon the shifting, changing, unstable sand. 



Solution to “Telephone Problem." 

(See November Number , p. 24.) 

The above plan shows how the General’s instructions were carried out. One 
wire, from positions B and D, was carried across the top of position A. * 
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The Phantom Bike. 

A Christmas Story. 

By ARGYLL SAXBY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Author of '* The Fiery Totem,’1 *' The Black Lizard," etc! 



T was not very much like Christmas. 

There was no snow, there 
were no carol-singers, there 
was no holly. True, the 
three of us—“ Captain Jim/* 
R.N., Leonard Cunning, and 
myself—had done our best to 
work up a sort of Christmas 
feeling by preparing suitable 
grub. But the jungle-fowl 
had proved a poor substitute 
for goose; an army of ants 
had made off with the greater 
part of our pudding from 
home before we could get it 
into the saucepan ; and Cun¬ 
ning’s terrier had sampled 
the mincepies so thoroughly 
during the afternoon that we 
felt disinclined to follow his 
example with the remains. So, following the fowl, we filled 
up with curry and a concoction which our Burmese ” boy ” 
called “ trifle.” It was the last-named that thoroughly 
depressed us. The boy had evidently been saving-up for 
that trifle ever since we started for camp, and although we 
cheerfully dubbed the dish “ Old friends with new faces,” 
our jollity vanished with the first attempt to renew 
friendship. 

Then we lit our cheroots and lay back in our camp chairs 
with the moon for light, the surrounding jungle for decora¬ 
tions, and a hoard of bloodthirsty mosquitoes for musicians. 

“ As far as a Christmas dinner goes,” Cunning presently 
began dolefully, ” I consider that ours has been the most 
dismal failure ever attempted.” 

“ As for the pudding—I’d make a fairly good substitute 
myself. I’m half boiled as it is,” remarked Captain Jim. 

I felt that it was my duty to come to the rescue before 
my two companions were in tears, so I hastened to say 
cheerfully: 

“ Why not make up for a bad dinner by having a good 
after-dinner-tell-stories (Christmas ones, of course) ; ask 
conundrums-” 

“I’ll tell you a ghost story, if you like,” Captain Jim 


volunteered, and before we had time to say ” yes ” or “ no,” 
he launched at us the following yarn : 

” It happened when I was last at home on leave. I was 
staying with my people in a little country town in Devon¬ 
shire. One night I made up my mind to visit some friends 
who lived at the other side of the Tor Moor, and, as it wa c - 
rather late in the evening, I said that I would take the 
short cut to the moor by way of a gloomy road with the 
cheerful name of Hangman’s Lane. 

” When I announced my intention of walking through 
this cheerful path, my friends were at once loud with their 
persuasions that I should not carry out my purpose. * It 
was Christmas Eve ’; * the place was well known to be 
haunted ’; these were the chief arguments used. And, 
of course, you who know me need not be told that the more 
they tried to dissuade me, the more firm became my inten¬ 
tion that this road and no other should be my highway that 
night. 

” Well, I went. The night was as black as a coolie's 
heart, and so quiet that you could hear the cows winking 
to one another in the fields. Hangman's Lane was narrow, 
and as I entered it I heard the shrill ringing of a bicycle 
bell. By the sound, I could tell that the machine was 
coming towards me at a great speed. 

” * Take care where you are going, you careless son of 
an eight-day clock 1 How dare you go careering about on 
a night like this without a lamp ? ’ I called. 

” But the rider, if he heard me, paid no attention. On 
he came as fast as he could pedal—all his leg-muscles driving 
the wheels and all his arm-muscles ringing the bell. Whiz ! 
Ring 1 Whiz 1 The bike flashed past me with a rush of 
air and racket; but, as it went by me, a grim feeling came 
over me like an army of caterpillars crawling up and down 
my spine. * Why ? ’ you ask. I'll tell you : At that 
moment I was sure that, although a bike did pass, no bike 
passed at all. Oh, yes ; it is all very well for you fellows 
to laugh and call me Irish. But it is the truth I speak, as 
best I can. Something went past; but of this I am sure : 
it was neither rider nor bike. 

” I stood still. I am damp enough now in this jungle, 
but I can tell you the sweat came out upon me then and 
ran down my body until my boots stood in mud. 

” 1 What was it ? What should I do ? ’ These were the 
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questions I was debating when again I heard the bell, 
again the wheels came rattling towards me, again the unseen 
rider dashed past as on the wings of the wind. 

“ This time I gasped for breath so widely that I had to 
press my chin upon a gate-post before I could get my mouth 
to shut again. And I can assure you that my hair stood 
up so suddenly that it jerked my hat from my head with the 
sound of a cork popping from a champagne bottle. 

** A third time 1 heard the ding of the bell, a third time 
I heard the rattle of the wheels, and I was just about to 
vanish swiftly over the neighbouring gate when, to my 
relief, I saw a light. 

“ 4 Thank goodness, there is an end of the phantom I' 
I exclaimed. * And if I have to pay this rider a hundred 
rupees a minute, he shall get off and walk with me to my 
destination. * 

** 4 Excuse me, old chap—' I began. Then I suddenly 
stopped, and had to keep my jaws tight to prevent my 
teeth from dropping out—they chattered so. 

44 There was the bike right enough—an ordinary, every¬ 
day kind of vehicle (as far as I could see in the dark)— 
standing right in the middle of the road, but—there was 
no rider ! 

44 Now, if it had been a tricycle such a sight would not 
have been a surprise. But this, as I said, was an ordinary 
bicycle with nothing to rest upon but its two wheels. 
And there it was standing as steadily as a rock. 

44 4 Well,' I said to myself, 4 this is a nice state of things. 
Fancy a bike scampering about like this on its own hook l 
However, it is a pity to lose one's opportunities. Since 
you need a rider to keep you in order you shall have one. 
You shall carry me to my destination, old sport I' 

44 I was quite collected by this time. I gripped the 
shining handle-bars, put my foot on the near pedal, and 
vaulted lightly into the saddle. 

44 That was one moment. The next moment I was sitting 
on the ground staring into the lamp and rubbing the 
back of my head. 

44 The wretched machine had deliberately kicked me off 
as neatly as an old mule might have done. And I declare 


that the lamp actually winked at me three times with as 
wicked a wink as I have ever seen. 

44 But I am not easily beaten, as the china nest-egg said. 
I rose up and again seized the bars. This time I was 
prepared for emergencies, and I clung with might and 
main while the bike kicked and reared and jumped side¬ 
ways like a circus donkey. Failing to upset me by these 
means, it began to prance like a three-year-old. Again 
unsuccessful, it tried further antics. It set one pedal 
going forwards and the other backwards, and started the 
bell ringing in tones that no person would have mistaken 
for other than temper. And, by the shadow on the road 
in front of me, I could see that the one lamp-eye was 
blinking with passion. 

44 Then, all of a sudden, the vile conglomeration of a 
tinker's shop darted off—backwards ! It scudded through 
that lane and out upon the moor like a streak of lightning. 
I can assure you that my heart was in my mouth by this 
time, and the chill air was so piercing that I sneezed until 
the soles of my feet began to blister. Imagine it 1 Imagine 
flying through the air backwards in pitch darkness—unable 
to see where you are going; expecting every second to have 
your brains dashed out against some tree or wall 1 

“ But even in that dire extremity, my presence of mind 
did not forsake me. Something had to be done, and done 
quickly. I had often heard of soldiers being back from 
the front, but I never fully understood the meaning of the 
words until I underwent the experience for myself. But, 
as I said, I still retained my self-control. I let go the 
handle-bars for a moment, whipped out my jack-knife, 
bent down and slit the tyres front and rear. 

44 Uttering one gasp, the bike suddenly stopped, shud¬ 
dered violently in every spoke, and I had just time to free 
myself when the machine fell upon its side, its lamp-eye went 
out—not suddenly, but just like the closing of an eyelid. 

44 It was really quite sad. I was almost sorry for the 

poor bike, and- Well, of course, there is not a word of 

truth in this yam from start to finish. I never tried to tell a 
ghost story before, but this is about as good as the majority 
I have heard or read. Now it's your turn. Cunning I " 


More Badges and Emblems of the 
Imperial Armies. 

(See Coloured Plate presented with this month*s number.) 

By V. WHEELBR-HOLOHAN. 


T HE outbreak of the great struggle for Freedom 
waged by this country and our allies against 
the Central Powers has entailed such an enormous 
expansion of our fighting forces, that it has 
brought the men who constitute our Navy and Army 
into great prominence. The paragraph in King’s Regula¬ 
tions which ordains that, in time of war, all our soldiers 
and sailors are to appear in uniform in public, causes their 
various badges and distinctions to be a matter of everyday 
conjecture and comment. 

On every hand is to be seen such a multiplicity of 
uniforms, strange regimental and corps badges, new medal 
ribands and staff distinctions, that any attempt to collect 
or classify them at a time like the present is almost im¬ 
possible ; new details are so constantly being brought 
out that any guide, such as the present plate, soon becomes 
incomplete—indeed, since the proofs themselves went to 
press, several new badges and distinctions have been 
officially adopted, and, while our army still grows, it is 
only reasonable to assume that further additions will 
eventually spring into existence. 

Needless to say, unauthorised medal ribands and 
badges are sometimes to be seen. There is no official 
authority for the 44 silver stripe " for sickness, as opposed 
to the 44 gold wound-stripe " for injuries received in action. 


No man has the right to wear a red, white, and blue riband 
for service in France, or a red, yellow, and black one for 
service in Belgium. There is no such distinction in exist¬ 
ence as a 44 Dardanelles riband," and until recently there 
was no 44 Mons riband." While it is to be hoped that 
such distinctions may eventually be granted, no soldier, 
who is proud of his uniform, will don any home-made device. 

For a long time the strip of crimson riband worn by 
our V.C. heroes was often unrecognised. The man in the 
street did not know that the riband was always placed 
on the left of other decorations, nearest to the owner's 
buttonhole. Now, however, every V.C. wears on the 
riband a small replica of the cross itself. Additional 
bars are shown by additional replicas, or 44 V.C. emblems," 
as they are officially termed. Thus, the recipient of the 
Cross and one bar will wear two emblems, of two bars three 
emblems, and so on. It should be remembered that the 
naval V.C. riband is blue in colour. 

On the other hand, the gainer of a bar to the D.S.O. 
or M.C., wears one silver rosette for each bar. The D.S.O. 
and one clasp is known by the red and blue riband and one 
silver heraldic rose. Bars are also awarded for the Dis¬ 
tinguished Conduct Medal and Military Medal. 

Turning to staff 44 tabs," or, to give them their proper 
name, 44 gorget patches," they may generally be divided 
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into two classes, the General, or fighting Staff, and the 
Administrative, or Departmental Staff. The former wear 
red (although a visit to Whitehall soon proves that every 
wearer of red is not always in the fighting line), the latter, 
blue, green, sky-blue, white, or black. The General Staff 
have the Royal Crest as a cap-badge (disrespectfully called 
the “ Cat and Bun ”), and wear, for the ranks of majors 
and colonels, a rim of gold oak leaves on the cap peak. 

The Administrative, or Departmental, men, wear their 
full dress regimental cap badge with, for field officers, 
a rim of plain gold wire on the cap vizor. It should be 
remembered, however, that all officers of the Brigade of 
Guards wear the gold rim, and that majors and colonels 
of the rifle regiments show black oak leaves instead of 
the gold rim. 

In short, the " Red Hat ” is a distinctive Staff cap, 
the others are simply undress regimental caps with the 
addition of the coloured band of their appointment. 

Riflemen on the Staff also wear black buttons on the 
gorget patch until they become Generals, when all officers 
assume the particular crossed sword and baton button of 
that rank. 

With the exception of Generals who are employed on 
Headquarters Staffs, Inspector-Generals and Military 
Members of the Army Council, who wear a gold cord on 
the tab, all general officers are distinguished by a row of 
gold oak leaves on the gorget patch, no matter what the 
colour of the latter may be. Of course, all Generals wear 
their particular badge of crossed sword and baton, and 
have a double row of gold oak leaves on the peak. 

Blue “ tabs ” are worn by the Ordnance Staffs, Com¬ 
mandants at Bases and on Lines of Communications, Rail¬ 
way and Inland Water Transport, Remounts, Supplies, 
Veterinary and Royal Engineer Staffs. The Embarkation 
and Military Landing Officers and, lastly, the Provost 
Marshals, also have blue. 

Generally speaking, green denotes Recruiting Officers, 
Catering and Gymnasia Inspectors, Musketry and In¬ 
telligence Staff Officers. Black is the colour of the Indian 
Medical and Chaplains Department Staffs. The newly - 
established R.F.C. Staff may be known by the French grey 
and scarlet on the collars, while the Political Officer shows 
.white with a purple cord. 

Officers gazetted to the “ General List ” who have no 
regiment, and are employed on either the green or blue 
staffs, have to wear the General Service Badge and Buttons 
—the Royal Arms. This badge, it may be noted, is also 
that of the Volunteer Army. 

The extraordinary patches of coloured cloth worn on 
the tunics of battalions serving in the firing line, are 
simply identification marks, enabling the wearers to dis¬ 
tinguish regiments and brigades when the ordinary cap and 
shoulder badges are lost or in¬ 
conspicuous. 

The Canadian Staffs wear 
similar badges to ours, their 
Field Officers wearing maple 
leaves instead of oak leaves. 

Naval Officers who are 
seconded for duty with the 
Inland Water Transport have 
blue shoulder straps on which 
is the lace of their particular 
branch and above it the letters 
“ I.W.T.” also in gold. These 
blue shoulder straps have 
earned them the nickname 
of “ the Amherst pheasants.” 

One of the newest and most 
important arms of our Service 
is the Machine Gun Corps. The 
Germans long ago recognised 
the value of the Maxim and 
formed machine gun units. 

With us the Machine Gun 
Corps is of much later date, 
but boasts an enormous per¬ 


sonnel and has done marvellous work in the field. They 
show the crossed Vickers machine guns, the motor branch 
having the letters “ M.G.C.” added. 

So far the “ Tank ” Corps have no distinctive cap badge, 
but use that of the M.G.C., while on the upper part of the right 
sleeve a white worsted representation of a tank is stitched. 

The grenade is the distinguishing mark of the bomber. 
The infantryman who is trained and employed in this 
work has red flames to his badge. The trench mortar 
batteries wear blue flames, while instructors at certain 
bombing schools have khaki flames. In all cases, the body 
of the grenade is worked in relief in khaki and is worn on 
the right upper arm. It might be noted that N.C.O.'s 
of the Grenadier Guards and the Honourable Artillery 
Company wear a khaki grenade above their chevrons. 

In the Australian Army, the men who served at Anzac 
are privileged to wear a small golden “ A ” on the arm. 
This is fixed on the regimental colour, which, of course, 
varies. The red and blue colour shown in the plate is that 
of the Artillery. 

The Sniper and Lewis Gunner wear the letters “ S ” and 
" L.G.” respectively, each surrounded with a wreath of bay 
leaves. 

The “ O ” with a wing, borne on the left breast by trained 
observers of the Royal Flying Corps, is most distinctive. 
Observers in the Artillery have a letter “ O ” within a wreath 
of bay leaves. 

In the British branch of the R.F.C., a flying man who has 
qualified both as an observer and pilot is only allowed 
to wear the double wings of the latter. In some Colonial 
branches, however, the double wings with the letter “ O ” 
underneath are worn. 

A badge often seen at the beginning of the war, but 
which, since the introduction of conscription, has, ipso facto , 
fallen into disuse, is the Territorials’ “ Imperial Service ” 
brooch. This is an oblong of silver metal, bearing the words 
“ imperial service ” and surmounted by a crown, which 
was given in pre-war days to all Territorials who volun¬ 
teered for service overseas in the event of an emergency. 

It is impossible to give a correct detailed account of all 
the armlets w*orn in the army. A few of the most common 
are illustrated on the plate. Parti-coloured armlets are 
worn by various corps, and Divisional and Brigade Staff 
Officers in the Field, while the blue of the Convalescent 
Officer is almost too well known to mention here. 


Key to Plate. 

1. Gorget Patch.—General Officer. 

2. Gorget Patch.—Military Member of Army Council. 

3. Gorget Patch.—Other ranks, General Staff. 

4,5. Gorget Patches.—General Officers, Departmental Staffs, 
6^7. Gorget Patches.—Other ranks, Departmental Staffs. 

8 . Gorget Patch. — General 
Officer, Indian Medical 
Service. 

9. Gorget Patch.—Other ranks, 
Indian Medical Service. 

10. Cap Peak.—Field Marshals 
and Generals. 

11. Cap Peak.—Field Officers on 
General Staff. 

12. Cap Peak.—Canadian Field 
Officers on General Staff. 

13. Cap Peak.—Regimental Field 
Officers (except Rifle 
Regiments). 

14. Gorget Patch Button.— 

Generals. 

15. Gorget Patch Button.— Gene¬ 
ral Service Officers. 

16. Gorget Patch Button.—Cer¬ 
tain types of Staff. 

17. Gorget Patch Button.—For 
Rifle Regiment Officers. 

18. R.N.V.R. Lieut., attached 
Inland Water Trans¬ 
port. 

19. R.N.V.R. Sub-lieut., attached 
Inland Water Trans¬ 
port. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER.” 


The Boy '» Own Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the " B.O.P. M 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the ” Boy's Own " Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 110. 


YOKOHAMA FOWLS. 


From Mr. R. Scott Miller, of Broomhouse, N.B., who is a 
member of the Amateur Menagerie Club and an enthusiastic 
naturalist, I have received this photograph of that extraordinary 
bird, the Yokohama fowl. ” The picture,” says Mr. Miller, 
in sending me some interesting notes, “shows my Yokohama 
cock bird, winner of cup for best young Yokohama, Crystal 
Palace, 1913; IS L Royal, 1914, 1915, and 1916. The rearing 
of this variety presents no difficulty, but they are rather slow 
growers. They should be fed on dry chicken mixtures till about 
six weeks or two months old, as soft 
food, whilst encouraging the growth 
of feathers, does not seem to be able 
to keep up the strength of the birds 
sufficiently, and they die from blood¬ 
lessness caused by the large quantity 
of blood needed to produce such 
feathering. Once full grown, however, 
they should be fed exactly the same 
as ordinary fowls. 

” When the cock birds are required 
for show they must be shut in a 
small house about six feet square and 
at least four feet high. The house 
must be mouse-proof, for I have 
known a mouse to spoil in a few 
minutes a show-bird that had taken 
months to prepare, by nibbling off 
the tail-feathers. In adult stock 
these feathers start growing about 
the end of September, and grow right 
on, some not falling out the next 
autumn. They are probably at their 
best in June or July, when they will 
measure about four or five feet long. 

The longest feather in the photograph 
was fifty-nine inches long, but about 
eighteen inches had been broken off 
whilst it was growing. 

“ Some strains of Yokohamas are 
excellent layers, and three old hens 
that I had for some five years were 
always the first hens to lay after the 
moult.” 

Yokohama fowls seem also to 
be known as ” Phoenix ” and as 
" Shinawaratas.” It is said that in 
their native country of Japan the 
longest sickle of the tail sometimes 
measures as much as ten feet. The 


hens have not these long tails, they being more usual-looking, 
slim, active birds. The Yokohama makes a handsome aviary 
fowl, and shows himself off nicely on a high perch ; he is a 
smart bird but, naturally enough, his length of tail somewhat 
impedes his agility. Yokohamas afford plenty of variety in 
colour of plumage—black, black-red, white, red, pied, grey, 
brown, and duckwing. Mr. Miller’s entire stock of Yokohamas 
has been reared from birds having tails over five feet long. 

* * * 

44 MOTHS OF THE MONTHS.” i 

” The moths are known as Hetero- 
cera, as distinguished from the but¬ 
terflies or Rhopalecera; and the 
difference between them consists 
noticeably in the shape of the 
antennae, which in moths are variable 
in form, whilst in butterflies they are 
always tipped with a ball or a club. 
In addition, a moth when at rest lies 
with its wings expanded ; a butterfly 
at rest carries its wings elevated and 
back to back.” 

That is an extract from a capital 
little book, ” Moths of the Months, 
and how to Identify them,” by the 
Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A. (published 
by Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road, 
London, E.C.), which takes the 
common moths of the months and 
describes them. As the author truly 
observes, it would be impossible to 
deal fully with the two thousand odd 
species of British moths in a pocket- 
book such as is this one, the price 
of which is only one shilling. There¬ 
fore, some of the commoner species 
only are described, the intention being 
that such accurate account shall lead 
on those who are interested to larger 
and more scientific works on the 
subject. 

A table is given setting out the nine 
principal groups of British moths :— 

" Sphinges, so called from the 
fancied resemblance of the larvae to 
the Sphinx. Bombyces. Noctuae,of 
over 300 species, all night-fliers. 
Geometrae, the larva of which loops 
itself in walking, due to the arrange- 
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dnent of its legs, six in front, four behind. Pyrales, small moths 
with broad, rounded wings. Tortrices, or bell moths, so called 
from the bell-like appearance of the wings when folded. Tinae, 
or clothes moths, which include nearly a third of the total number 
-of British species. Pterophori, or plume moths. And Alucitae, of 
which the twenty-plume moth is the only British species.’* 

A coloured plate of larvae and something like a hundred and 
sixty photographic reproductions of moths add immensely to 
the value of this most useful guide-book, and amply fulfil the 
promise of ready identification. Several of the larger of such 
pictures are veritable gems. 

” The months named,” says Mr. Sedgwick, ” represent the 
principal month in which the full-grown insect, the imago, 
appears. But it may be taken as a general rule that other 
specimens may be found during the preceding and succeeding 
months.” 

That is an important point to remember in relation to most 
natural history time-tables, and is typical of the sound hints of 
which this booklet is packed full. 


!; THE P 


THE PROLIFIC DANDELION. \ 


The waste fields of dandelions during the spring, and, later, 
the silky globes which form a vegetable parachute at the summit, 
with the hard seed taking the place of the ” cage,” are, as is well 
known, a great and glorious sight in rural England. One 
particular field which I watch with interest every year has 
come under my constant observation, and last spring l took 
the trouble to count how many dandelion flower-heads were 
present in one square yard of ground. I found the total to be 200. 
The field in which the plants were situated, measures about 
ten acres. A little mental arithmetic discloses, therefore, that 
there are : 

4,840 square yards in one acre. 

48,400 „ ,, ,, ten acres. 

Now multiply 48,400 square yards by 200 dandelion flower- 
heads per square yard, and one gets the enormous total of 
■9,680,000, or, say, 10,000,000 (ten millions) 1 But our sum 
is not yet complete, as, if there is an average of 100 florets per 
flower-head, this means 1,000,000,000 (one thousand million) 
flowers in a ten-acre field in which there is an average number 
of 200 flower-heads per square yard. The wonder is that 
dandelions are not more plentiful than they are; but, fortu¬ 
nately, all the seed does not germinate as finches (especially 
linnets) make a raid upon it, and thus help to reduce the number 
available for distribution. 

(W. Percival Westell, F.L.S.) 


Q 


THE WOOD-PIGEON, 


n 


Columba palumbus, which is the common wood-pigeon, ring¬ 
dove, or cushat, is very destructive to farm crops. At the sam^ 


wind, as wood-pigeons invariably feed against the wind. As 
soon as the first bird is shot it also is used as a decoy (fig. 1) - 
A small mound of earth should be made with a slight hollow a.t 
the top, into which the breast of the pigeon should be placed. A 
short twig stuck in the ground, with the other end in the lower 
part of the bill, may be used to support the head of the bird, and 
to make it look as life-like as possible. 

Trapping is successfully effected by means of a cage covered 
with wire-netting (fig. 2), and having a swing door at each end, 
attached to the top by hinges AA. The doors should be propped 
open by two long sticks BB, and a galvanised wire should t>e 
attached to one stick and should be led through the cage and 
attached to the second stick; the wire should then be led for «■ 
distance of fifty yards or so to a hut in which a man can t>c 
concealed. This hut must be well hidden, so that the birds 
flying overhead cannot see the man in it, or they will fly away 
and give the alarm to the others. Com should be scattered 



The Parana Fish. 

about both inside and outside the trap, and after the birds have 
been accustomed to the appearance of the trap and will go 
freely in and out without fear, the watcher should conceal him¬ 
self. As soon as a sufficient number of birds have collected 
inside the trap, a pull on the wire releases the props and closes 
the doors. It is better not to attempt to trap the birds more 
often than every third or fourth day. 

* * * 

I THE PARANA FISH. ] 

” The fiercest thing that lives 1 ” 

That is the expressive description applied by the natives 
to the remarkable parana fish, which is found in large numbers 
in the Parana and other great rivers of South America. The fish 
is actually little bigger than a herring, yet the natives fear it 
quite as much as they do the alligator, which armour-clad 
saurian is the only occupant of the rivers that goes safe from the 
attack of these voracious creatures. 

When a boat passes along the river, the paranas follow it and 
viciously bite the steering-paddles. They are constantly darting 
at other kinds of fish, and bite large pieces out of their fins and 



Fig. 1. A Decoy-bird 


Fig. 2. Trapping the Wood-pigeon. 


time the bird forms a useful article of food, so much so that the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has recently issued special 
instructions for the shooting and trapping of wood-pigeons, some 
of which directions I will here repeat. 

For shooting purposes an isolated tree near a wood where 
pigeons congregate is very suitable. A decoy fastened on a long 
stick like a fishing-rod should be placed in a prominent position 
on the tree, with another decoy on the ground. The shooter 
should stand with his back to a tree, and well screened by branches. 
When shooting on crops, decoys should be placed facing the 


tails. Cannibalism is one of the parana’s strongest traits. 
If a parana is caught and then thrown back into the river 
wounded by the removal of the hook, its comrades, scenting 
blood, immediately tear it to pieces and devour it. The Brazilian 
boatmen make that experiment for fun. Often when a parana 
is hooked, its companions, seeing that it is in difficulties, will 
partly dismember it before the angler has time to raise his catch 
from the water. 

Batliing is impossible in waters that are infested by the 
parana. When a man wades in as deep as his knees, the fish 
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it once begin to attack him, darting in to bite and then retiring 
to a little distance, ready for a repetition. Swimming horses are 
attacked without hesitation, and, maddened by the bites, are 
v'cry likely to drown, thus providing d rich feast for a myriad 
of these little demon foes. Big game is in those parts abundant 
close to the rivers, and quarry that lias been shot is commonly 
towed up or down stream to the camping-place. During such 
a short voyage it is common to find that the nose has been bitten 
off the dead animal. In making their onslaught, the paranas 
attack on all sides at once ; their movements are impetuous and 
devoid of fear, and the water boils and foams with their activity. 

In remoter parts of the forest, there are tribes of Indians 
whose custom it is to deposit their dead in the river and leave the 
pa-ranas to strip the flesh from the bones. That is soon accom¬ 
plished. The skeleton is then dried in the sun, stained a bright 
red colour, and carefully hung up in 


rose mallow, mignonette, candytuft, Shirley poppies, coreopsis, 
scarlet flax, larkspur, dwarf white alyssum, and little, low, bushy 
nemophila. 

Nigella, or u love-in-a-mist,** deserves a paragraph to itself. 
as, though very pretty, it is not so very well known. Its flowers 
are surrounded by feathery bracts that give it a most distinctive 
appearance, and, being borne on long stems, are much valued 
for placing in vases when cut. It is one of the most graceful 
annuals in cultivation, and I am enabled to give this picture 
of it by the courtesy of the Editor of The Bazaar : Exchange 
and Mart, the popular weekly paper, which, in addition to 
much other informative matter, contains some of the best 
gardening articles that are anywhere published. In habit 
“love-in-a-mist" is very like larkspur. Alyssum, above men¬ 
tioned, is a splendid plant for edging, the plants remaining in 
bloom all the summer. 


a hut. By so doing, it is accounted 
that great reverence has been paid 
to the deceased person. 

Many tales are related of fatal 
attacks upon man. To such en¬ 
counters the paranas swarm in 
quantities. Disconcerted by the 
bites, the victim stumbles if wading, 
or else interrupts his swimming, and 
ere long there are only his clean- 
picked bones on the river-bed to 
tell the tale. 

* • • 



All Nature-lovers are fond of 
flowers, and the easiest way of 
obtaining beautiful flowers is to 
grow hardy annuals. An objection 
often urged against annual flowers 
is that they quickly go out of bloom. 
That is not true, provided you grow 
the flowers properly. Given a good 
start and plenty of room there are 
many varieties that will bloom 
throughout the summer. 

What kinds to grow if you want 
beautiful flowers ? Well, let me 
mention a few. For cutting, Phlox 
Drumntondii is one of the best, and 
can be had in white, blue, scarlet, 
blush, cream, rose, carmine, salmon, 
and violet. Escholtzia, beautiful 



Wanting plenty of flowers, re¬ 
member this. Many plants do not 
necessarily mean many blossoms. 
Usually, indeed, the rule is exactly 
the contrary. A single plant, well 
grown, will produce more bloom 
than twenty plants crowded to¬ 
gether. A capital plan with annuals 
is to sow the seed in pots, and 
transplant the seedlings to small 
pots, two seedlings in each. Then 
leave only one seedling in each pot 
and concentrate your attention on 
that. 

There is no need to sow hardy 
annuals very early in the year. 
Wait for the warmth of the spring 
before sowing. Practically all the 
seeds will then germinate, and the 
seedlings, growing rapidly, will soon 
shoot up out of reach of the would- 
be all-devouring slugs. 

• • * 

BIRDS FRIENDLY TO MAN. 

By T. Bourne (B.O.F.C. Member). 

(Prize-winning Nature Note for 
August.) 

Among our most useful birds are 
the owls—or, at any rate, the barn 
owl—which chiefly subsists on mice, 
voles, and small birds; only in 
a few individuals is the taste for 
young game-birds developed. The 
brown owl and the long-eared owl 
are also useful, and examination of 


bright yellow or white; sweet 
scabious, ranging from white to 


Nigella, or “ 


nearly black, and with a delicate 

scent; pink or white clarkia that blooms till late in the autumn ; 


Love-in-a-Mist.” 


the elongated pellets of all three has 
proved beyond all dispute their 
right to be protected by the farmer. 


Another night bird, the nightjar, catches its insect prey, as it 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH—DECEMBER. 

The December moth is one of the best looking of the 
winter moths—dark brown, tinged with purple, rich tawny 
edging, size ij inches. The winter moth—pale greyish 
brown, ij inches. Female almost apterous—that is, 
possessing only rudimentary wings. Look for these in 
woods, on tree-trunks in gardens, and on street lamps. 
Also, sprawler and tawny pinion moths. 

Moles may be observed to be at work throwing up their 
familiar " mole-hills.” 

Flocks of linnets are to be seen. Look out for the 
brambling or mountain-finch—an erratic winter visitor 
that sometimes comes in vast flocks. Beech woods are 
its favourite haunts. Watch the coal-tits and marsh-tits 
searching the bark for grubs. The former has a glossy 
blue-black crown with a white spot at the back of the 
neck ; despite its name the marsh-titmouse is not particu¬ 
larly fond of marshes. 

Study the boles of trees : seek out, and compare one 
with another: ash, beech, chestnut, elm, hornbeam, 
yews, poplar, oak, lime, walnut, alder, birch, fir, cedar, 
larch, pine, willow, plane. Trunk and branches are the 
skeleton of a tree, so now is also the time to study tree 
structure. 


glides through woods and along hedgerows, in its wide gape„ 
which is fringed with stiff bristles. 

Turning to the day-fliers, we have the lapwring. This pretty 
bird, with its wild cry and uncertain, flapping flight, does much 
good by devouring many ground-haunting grubs—such as wire- 
worms ; but in this respect is probably surpassed by the rook, 
which, in large companies, takes to the fields, and with its stout 
bill picks out the unfortunate cockchafer larvae, which, when 
numerous, form its staple diet. The cuckoo, w'hen perched on 
spe twig or branch, may be observed to crane its neck in all 
directions, picking off small caterpillars. This bird is remarkable 
as being the only species which is able to eat hairy caterpillars 
—such as those of the vapourer moth. The hedge-sparrow’, 
which is sometimes killed by the indiscriminating person in 
mistake for a widely differing species, the house-sparrow, is a 
very useful little bird. It eats any kinds of small insects, but 
may very rarely eat fruit. The swallow, swift, sand-martin, 
and house-martin all destroy great numbers of gnats, flies u and 
small moths, for which mode of life they are well fitted by having 
a very wide gape. 

In the less familiar birds, we have the woodpeckers, which, 
in company with the tree-creeper and the wryneck, pick out 
small insects, mites, and larvae from the crevices of the bark. 
The flycatcher may be seen to take his stand on a post or twig, 
and every few seconds dart out, secure his flying insect prey, 
and again retire to his coign of vantage to devour his victim. 
The starling, although it is so destructive to fruit in the season, 
destroys many insects, and the thrush and blackbird—especially 
the former—although having a liking for ripe fruit, are good 
friends to the agriculturist in that they eat large numbers of 
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slugs. The blue-tit, cole-tit, marsh-tit, long-tailed-tit, great- 
tit, all help to keep in check the different species of Aphides. 

The kestrel, among hawks, is extremely useful in reducing 
the numbers of mice, voles, and beetles. In fact, this bird 
almost confines its attention to these and a few s ma.ll birds. 
The warblers, wagtails, wren, and pipits, are beneficial to the 
farmer's interests, defending his crops from many tiny yet terrible 
pests. 

♦ * ♦ 



The entries for the September Competition have shown no 
sign of falling oft, and the standard of excellence has been well 
maintained. The Prize Award is as follows :—Half-Guinea Prize 


for Nature Note :— Lionel Snell, 98 Conningham Road, Ux¬ 
bridge Road, W. (*’ Little-known Woods "). Half-Guinea Prize 
for Nature Drawing: —Charles Knight, 63 Stanford Road, 
Brighton. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books:— 
Samuel F. Daniel, “ Coniston,” Ewenny Road, Bridgend. 
Glam.; Bertie Cameron, 5 Craigie Terrace, Ferry Road, 
Dundee ; Ron a Buchanan, 3 Broadlands Road, Highgate; 
Geo. W. Dix, " Reste-cot,” Borringdon, Boxmoor. Specially 
Commended :—R. L. Harvey, W. Hartlepool ; Sheila Sander¬ 
son, Dublin ; Ralph N. Ellen, Bowes Park ; Keith V. Heggaton. 
South Australia; Sarah R. Wamoch, Read burn ; Fred van 
Vyve, Brixton ; W. J. Popham, Plumstead ; Thomas O’Neill. 
Bath; E. Rose, Hoylake; S. J. Dale, Streatham; Donald 
Russwurm, Leighton Buzzard ; Basil Keys, Toronto; Alan F 
Greenwood, Nelson ; R. Ellis, Handbridge; Sydney A. Jack. 
Ealing; R. H. Turner, Belfast; G. E. Brown, Doncaster; 
G. Lawrence, Walworth; B. Sheriff, Toronto. 


Queries and Answers. 


R. M.—Butterflies and moths may be relaxed for setting or re-«etting by placing 
them for a sufficient time upon damp sand. Practice will soon enable you to 
determine exactly how long each specimen should continue in the process of 
being thus relaxed. 


H. Clowes.— By far and away the best breeds of rabbits for utility purposes are 
the Flemish Giant and the Belgian Hare (which, despite its name, is arabbit 
and not a hare). The former averages about 12 lb. in weight, the latter about 
8 lb. Ordinary hutch-rabbits are useless for purposes of profit; and if you 
desire to make money by your rabbit-keeping, the above are the only two 
kinds to be thought of. Get “The Management of Rabbits” (L. Upcott 
Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 2, price x*., post free is. 2 d ) The 
best weekly paper is Fur and Feather, published at Idle, Bradford/ price 
one penny). In order to preserve the colour of your birds’ eggs they should 
be kept in shallow drawers in cabinets. The chief consideration is to exclude 
from them all light and dust. In the best egg-cabinets dust is kept out by 
using small rubber tubing, which becomes compressed with the shutting of 
the door. * 

G. Radford. —As you have permission to catch rabbits on a farm for utility purposes 
here are the particulars you ask for. Of all methods of trapping rabbits, by 
the wire snare is the most useful, simple, and humane. Each snare is made 
thus: Get a small strong stake 18 ins. long, pointed at one end, with a hole 
bored through 1 in. from the other end. Get a piece of stout picture-wire 
15 ins. long. At one end make a small secure bowline-knot loop, pull tight, 
and attach the other end of the wire to the stake. A slip-noose about 3 ins. 
in diameter is then constructed with the aid of the small fixed loop, which 
noose tightens directly any pressure is put on it. The stake is driven in the 
ground near the middle of a well-used rabbit-run, bottom of noose a hand’s 
width above the ground. Set snares in the eaxly morning, first well washing 
vour hands and then rubbing them with earth. I need hardly say that in t»iHn g 
live animals, by any means, it is absolutely Incumbent on you to inflict upon 
them the least distress that is possible. 7 ^ 


A. E. Hassell.— The best book as to keeping lizards, toads, frogs, etc., is “ TV 
Vivarium,” published by L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
price 7s. 6 d., post free 7s. lod. But there is a little booklet called “ The Aqua: 
ium and its Management,” included in the “ Nutshell Series,” that is publish : 
by “Cage Birds,” 1*4 Fleet Street, F..C. 4, that treats briefly of the manao 
ment of these same creatures; the price of it is twopence, post free tup¬ 
pence halfpenny. 

J. J. B. L. —Food for fancy mice should consist of a mixture of 1 quart oats, } pin: 
canary-seed, l pint white millet; one tablespoonful to each mouse daily. Giv? 
no more grain than is thoroughly cleared up each day. Evening is the 
time for giving grain, as mice are most active and lively at night, and feednu 
operations will keep them busy. In the morning a small piece of stale brc.i: 
soaked in skim-milk or a piece of soaked dog- or other biscuit. That will furtu5; 
the necessary moisture. Two or three times a week a little piece of appV 
pear, carrot, or grass, dandelion-leaves, or other green food. Cage, 12 k- 
by 7i ins. by 4 ins. deep for a pair. Sawdust should be sprinkled on the &««•: 
of the cage—dry deal sawdust being the best; and a wisp of hay placed in Hr 
nest-box. 

L. M. N.—Food for an owl should consist of mice, sparrows, etc., as you say, but 
you can also use heads and necks of poultry, insects, worms, and choppt i 
meat. Some owls will eat fish. If fed with chopped meat, this should t* 
rolled in feathers or short hair—as that from a rabbit—this being necessary for 
the health of the bird, so that it shall regularly cast up pellets of bone, feathers, 
fur, etc., as owls do when living in a natural state. A tame owl would certaiolv 
forage successfully for itself if—being of course young, and in good physical 
condition—it were given its liberty during the open and warm weather of the year. 

A. H. George. —Your hare skins would require proper treatment by a piofessioai 
taxidermist or furrier. Till so dealt with the best non-poisonous preparation I 
know of is Taxidermine, as sold|by Rowland Ward, Ltd.,x6z Piccadilly, London. 
W. x. Ask for the No. x paste, which is specially suitable lor small mammals, 
price 3s. a tin. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this month's ''Nature Note" competition is : “Wild Life Near My Home." Drawings, Photographs, and 
Essays must be the sender's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. 

Nature Notes must not exceed*500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., 
should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The dosing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
" Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. Nature-study boxes, 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success- 
lul, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk, price 3 d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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Querist for this pate 
must be addressed to the 
Editor “ B.O.P." 4 

Bocverib Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and 
envelopes should be 
marked “ Correspon¬ 
dence." At space is 
limited, only thou 
queries that are of 
general interest to 
readers will be 
answered. Correspon¬ 
dents are reminded that, 
owing to the “ B.O.P." 
going to press some time 
in advance of publi¬ 
cation, replus must 
necessarily be held over 
some lime. Every en¬ 
deavour is made to 
insert them as early as 
possible. 


VI ' Ambitious.— 

RI You wou ^ 

. D J probably 

obtain the 
information 
by writing 

^ to the Secre¬ 

tary, College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

E. Gale.—Dormice live in small societies in thickets and hedge¬ 
rows. The nest is of globular form, composed of small 
twigs, leaves, pine-needles, moss and grass. There seems 
to be some uncertainty as to the time when the broods of 
young dormice are produced, for they have been taken in 
the spring and also in the month of August. Very likely 
there are two broods in the year. The nest is very cleverly 
hidden; but, as in birds’-nesting, the experience gained in 
finding your first nest will aid you towards the discovery 
of others. Dormice pass the winter in such nests in a 
torpid state, but they should not be then taken, as to wake 
them may cause death or injury to their health. 

C. Bellamy. —The names of the members of the Secret Service 
are not given in Whitaker’s Almanac, and the Civil Service 
Commissioners do not issue particulars as to the mode 
of admission. We are consequently unable to reveal the 
secret—if we knew it. 


% R. F. Moore. —“ The Wild Man of the 

\ West ” is by R. M. Ballantyne, 

jL and you would hear of it by 

I ( \ writing to Messrs. Nisbet, 21 

^ V_ /y \ Berners Street, W. 1. 

iV \ _ \ A. E. GendalL —Take the coat to a 

I dyer and ask his advice. You 
l J might clean it with benzine or 

v J petrol, but if it is much scorched 

\ / you would most likely make it 

\ \ \. ^ look worse than it does. 

S. E. Fisher. —" Two Little Savages,” 
by E. Thompson Seton, is pub- 

__ lished by Constable & Co., at 

6s. net. 

m '3 1 W. — (i)The monthly parts for 1915 

^ -- -—^0^ ..1 are still in stock, and can be 

l|| 11 supphed, but those for 1914 are 

not available. The ” Boy’s Own 
ibis page IP .j| Annual” volume for 1915 is 

ud to the P I out of print. (2) A coloured 

4 u' | I plate of British Butterflies is in 

S ~ , Zi ill preparation. 

tUol I j 1 0 . W. (Reddltch). The old English 

space is I| j! B game-fowl lays a white-shelled 

* I f I egg, and the Indian game-fowl 

rest" °!o I tiling (which breed is also popular in 

ill be H|iW| this countr y) i & y s a somewhat 

irrespon- , [ft I rounded, brown or tinted egg. 

1MB ^ Years ago the game-fowl 

omakme Fill! fanciers classed their birds as 

t publi- ||?||| either ” fighters ” or “ cookers,” 

Lid must iHnn according to w hether they were 

I better adapted for the ” pit ” 

tade to I or the “pot”; and the best 

early as j | “true to the death” battling 

birds were reckoned to be those 
ujjj hatched from the largest and 

w hitest eggs. To-day, of course, 
and most happily, the barbarous 
|P 1 “sport” of cock-fighting is 

illegal. Game-fowl eggs of the 
best strains are frequently sold 
in “ sittings ” of thirteen eggs, 
and range in price up to half a 
guinea for that number of eggs. 
N. Varnes. —Get “ Chats on Electricity,” by F. Broadbent, 

E rice 35. 6 d. t or “ The Study of Electricity for Beginners,” 
y W. H. Schneider, price is. 6 d. Both are published by 
Percival Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon Street, E.C. Postage 
extra in each case. You ought to attend a course of lessons 
on the subject at some technical school. 

D« Ware. —The article on making an astronomical telescope 
was by Mr. Chasemore and you will find it on p. 525 of 
our sixth volume. It was reprinted in “ Indoor Games.” 
The lenses are mentioned therein and the address of the 
optician is given as you state. 

W. Lambert. —There are several openings in the Royal Navy 
for which you would be suitable. Write a similar letter 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, and you 
will get your information at first hand. 

A. F. Butler. —Nothing of the kind is now being done. You 
might write to the Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Kensington Gore, but will probably be told to 
join the navy or a cadet corps so as to get some experience 
in drill. 

E. T. A.— As you have passed your examination, your best 
plan would be to go through a course of wireless at Marconi 
House in the Strand and inform the manager of the circum¬ 
stances under which you are entering. 

D. E. R.— You are growing quite fast enough at present and 
will probably continue to grow for some years. All you 
want is outdoor exercise and good nutrition. 


S. H. Franks. —Stamp journals and magazines can be seen at 
391 Strand, and you may find what you want among the 
advertisements therein. 

Interested. —Yes, it was a slip in the article in question to say 
that Martin Frobisher was buried at Deptford. His actual 
resting-place was “ behind the organ of the Church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, London,” as you note. We are obliged 
to you for pointing this out. 


F. Rackman—The D.S.O. is an order ; the other is a decoration ; 
and orders take precedence except in the case of the V.C. 

Student. —(i) Probably a counter, certainly not a coin. (2) 
George the Third penny of 1807 worth a shilling. (3) Not 
a George the Second penny; there were none. It is 
perhaps a halfpenny and worth sixpence. (4) Queen 
Victoria farthing of 1840 worth threepence unless much 
defaced. 
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THE LINGUIST. 

He was a shining light of the Intelligence Corps, and before 
he arrived at Swakopmund his abilities were spoken of with 
bated breath. To him there came the Captain. 

" Glad you’ve come, Jones,” said he. ” We need a man 
who speaks German. Take a file and go down and tell that 
officer whom we made prisoner yesterday that I’ll give him his 
parole, but if he attempts to escape he’ll be shot.” 

Off marched Jones, full of the importance of his task. 

” Sprechtn sie Deutsch ? ” he asked the prisoner, to the great 
admiration of the onlookers. 

" Ja ! ja l ” said the big German eagerly, glad to find some 
one who understood him at last. 

” Oh ! yer do—do yer ? ” said Jones. " Well, old sauerkraut, 
the Captain says as ’ow 'e’ll give yer yer parole, but if you jolly 
well tries to ’op it, there’s a bullet for yer !—See ? ” 


UNSOUND! 

It is said of Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., that he has never 
been known to lose his temper 
when speaking in public, nor to 
be at a loss for a retort wherewith 
to silence an interrupter. 

Both these traits in his 
character were well illustrated 
some little time back, when, in 
the midst of a stirring election 
address, he was struck by a 
rotten egg full in the face. 

Pausing to wipe away the 
odoriferous contents of the too- 
well-aimed missile he calmly 
continued : 

" I have always contended 
that my opponents’ arguments 
were very unsound.” 

A roar of laughter greeted the 
witty sally, and Mr. Henderson 
was no longer molested. 


A professor was engaged in 
showing his class an interesting 
experiment. 

” Now,” he said impressively, 

” if anything goes wrong, we— 
and the laboratory with us—may 
be blown into the air. Come a 
little closer, gentlemen, in order HIRSUTE HUMOUR. 

that you may follow me Old Bill Walrus (to extra-hairy Eskimo): 

better. needs 'combing out,’ young man, it’s you \" 



THES FIRST CUSTOMER. 

The proud confectioner had opened his new shop and was 
putting a few finishing touches to his stock. The centre of 
attraction in his window was an immense sugar tiger, and, that 
it might look as realistic as possible, a pair of brilliant glass eyes 
had been inserted. 

A crowd of children assembled outside, and when everything 
was arranged to the confectioner’s satisfaction, he stood gazing 
in admiration at his grand display. He did not notice the entry 
of a small boy, until a smart rap on the counter announced that 
his first customer had arrived. 

*' Fardensworth o’ tiger—bit with the eye in 1 ” demanded 
the youngster. 

* * * 

IN EXCHANGE. 

An army of young recruits had been manoeuvring all the 
afternoon and there had been many brilliant instances of attack 
and defence in the mimic warfare. 

At length a white flag was hoisted. The officer in command 
of the attackers started in amazement. 

“ A flag of truce 1 ” he exclaimed. ” What do they want ? ” 

A serjeant-major endeavoured to cover up a smile: ” They 
say, sir,” he reported, ” that as it’s tea-time, they’d like to 
exchange a couple o’ privates for a tin of condensed milk—if 
you can afford it 1 ” 

• * * 

" 'IGH HAM!" 

Two British Tommies one day lunched at a French restaurant, 
and among other edibles ordered ham. This ham was “ off 
colour,” but the Tommies could not speak French, and so were 

unable to inform the waiter. 

One got up and began: "Hi. 

garfon 1 Le—le jambon est-” 

But was quickly stopped by his 
companion, who demonstrated : 
” Stow it, Bill; I’ll show yer ’ow 
ter do it. All you ’as ter say is : 

* Je suis—’igh Aam ! ’ ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME 

is offered each mouth for the best short 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the 
" B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the 
source must be stated. Stories for this 
page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all 
cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor’s 
decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, " Boy's Own Paper,” 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, and 
mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Storv 
Competition. 


-"Well, if anybody 


The winner of thismonth’s prize 
is Will H. Wosencroft, 9 
Petersfield, Cambridge, for the 
storyette entitled “ The Linguist.” 



BEARERS OF THE BURDEN IN MANY LANDS. 
A Reindeer Sledge, Lapland. 


The Professor’s Dilemma. 

A Farcical Sketch. 

By ERNEST MARTIN, 

Author of " Shadows,*' etc. 


CHARACTERS : 


Professor Stebbixgs . 

An old gentleman of about 

Sparling 


sixty. 

Priscilla t 

Pepper * 

His irate housekeeper. 

Daisy f 

Barling 

A lazy boy. 

Maud t 


A sharp boy. 

A prim, genteel girl. 
A cheeky girl. 

A sensible girl. 


Scene. —A breakfast-room. The Professor has just finished breakfast, and is in 
the act of blowing up the fire with bellows. He is an amiable old gentleman, 
and is attired in dressing-gown, skullcap, etc. 


Prof, (sighing). Oh, dear—oh, dear ! I do wish Pepper 
ould be more thoughtful these cold mornings ! 

inter Pepper, who proceeds to clear breakfast things away. 
She is a stoutish woman of about forty-five, with a big 
red face and a forbidding countenance. 

Pepper (contemptuously). What do yer think you're 
doing of down there ? 

Prof. Doing what you left undone. Pepper. 

Pepper. / left undone ! I left a beautiful fire. If 
su'd only buy decent coal- 

Prof. That’ll do, Pepper. (Rises and goes to table.) 
Pepper. And not sit dreaming over yer morning 
aper 1 

Prof. (sits). The paper is my business. 

Pepper. And the fire’s mine—and you’re a interfering 
ith my business ! 

Prof. You’d better go and get some more sticks. 

• Can be played by a boy in female attire. 

VOL. XL. PART 3. 


Pepper. They’re all damp. 

Prof. Oh, dear 1 oh, dear 1 

Pepper (hotly). Well, you should keep a ” general ” ! 

Prof. You know I’ve advertised for one in last evening’s 
paper. 

Pepper (contemptuously). What sort of one, I wonder ! 

Prof. One with whom I hope you’ll be able to " get on '' 
this titne. 

Pepper. I “ get on '* with ! 

Prof. Yes, the last three went through you, remember. 

Pepper (loudly). What 1 ! 

Prof. Yes ; you know you couldn’t agree with them. 

Pepper (hotly). I agree with them 1 It’s them as is 
got to agree with me !—and don’t you forget it ! 

Prof, (sighs). Oh ! I’m not likely to forget it ! 

Pepper. Nor me, either ! Here’s me telling ’em to 
do one thing, and you goes and tells 'em to do just the 
opposite 1 

Prof. I'm their master. Pepper. 

t Can be played by boys in female attire. 
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Pepper ( emphatically , and folding arms). And I'm their 
mistress ! !—and don’t you forget that, Professor Stcbbings I 
Prof. Not at all likely to ! 

Pepper. Because, / don’t forget it ! 

Prof, (little sarcastically) . Nor they 1 

Pepper. Yes, you can be as sarcastic as you like ! 

(Whirls off table-cloth.) 
Look ’ere. Professor, when 
am I going to ’ave help ? 

Prof. Well, I’ve already 
told you that I’ve ad¬ 
vertised. 

Pepper (mockingly). 
Advertised !—advertised!! 
—what’s the good of that ? 
/ advertised for a place 
once—and d’yer think I 
got it ? 

Prof. Did any one see 
you ? 

Pepper. Of course !— 
they all saw’ me. 

Prof. I’m not surprised 
then. 

Pepper (hotly). Look 
’ere, Professor Stcbbings, 
you’re trying to get at 
me ! Now, stop it, before 
I lose my temper ! 

Prof. You'll never lose 
that, Pepper ! 

Pepper (angrily). Now, 
stop it, I say ! ! 

Prof, (smiling). What ? 
—your temper ? 

Pepper (decidedly). 
That settles it ! I’ll go 
out for the day. I’ll go 
and see Aunt Clara and I’ll tell her all about you, and 

she’ll come ’ere, and she’ll-! (working herself up). 

Prof. Hush ! Hush 1 Hush 1 I shall probably have 

some boys or girls here presently- 

Pepper (breaking in contemptuously). “ Boys or girls l ” 
Prof. Yes ; after this place. 

Pepper. Not you 1 People aren’t so fond of work nowa¬ 
days. I don’t suppose as you’ll get a single answ’er ! 

[Knock heard at door, outside ; 
Pepper starts, frightened. 
Prof. What’s the matter, Pepper ? 

Pepper. Oh, nothing—but w’hat with the last two 
girls, and- 

Prof. Well, well—you’d better see who’s at the door. 
Pepper. Oh, it’s only the cat's-meat man. 

[Exit Pepper. 

Prof. I believe that woman is getting on my nerves ; 
if I could only find some one to take her place 1 

Re-enter Pepper, showing in Barling— a surly, lazy boy, 
who comes, C., slowly. 

Pepper. 'Ere is one, Mr. Stebbings. 

Prof. Thank you, Pepper. Just leave us for a minute 
or two, please ? 

Pepper. Remember what I said ! [Exit Pepper. 

Prof. Oh, you answered my advertisement, I suppose ? 
Barl. (in drawling voice). Yes, sir. You says in the 
paper that the “ wages is good and the work light." 

Prof. That is so. 

Barl. Well, that’s what’s brought me. 

Prof. What have you done before ? 

Barl. Nothing ! 

Prof. Of course, you've been to school ? 

Barl. Yes ; but was expelled. 

Prof. Dear me 1 What for ? 

Barl. Nothing 1 

Prof. Ahem l that’s strange. What do you want to do 
in the w'orld ? 



Professor Stebbings. 


Barl. Nothing ! 

Prof. What ! you’ve no ambitions ? 

Barl. Don’t know 'em, sir. 

Prof. Extraordinary ! What does your father inten 
to make of you ? 

Barl. Nothing ! 

Prof, (joking). Perhaps you would like to work fc 
nothing—eh ? [Barling starts, and stares at hn\ 

Barl. What did you say ? 

Prof. Nothing I (laughs). Now, my boy, if you com 
here to work (Barling shudders), there is one conditio 
—and that is, that you must work obediently and we 
under my housekeeper- 

Barl. That party as let me in ? 

Prof. I'll just send for her, and we’ll see (rings bell 
The last three servants I had couldn’t agree with her- 
so they had to go. 


Re-enter Pepper, with arms folded, and wearing a fearji 
frown. She walks to C. — up stage—and eyes Barlim 
critically from head to foot. 

Prof. This is the boy, Pepper. (She continues to ga: 
silently at him.) Well, what do you think of him ? 
Pepper (decidedly). Nothing ! 

Prof. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! Now there’s another at it 
(To Barling.) Now, my boy, do you think that you 
like to come here for a month on trial ? 

[Barling turns and takes one long look a 
Pepper, then turns and slowly exits , I 
Pepper. Why, he said nothing ! 

Prof, (putting his hands to his ears). He's been savin) 
that all along I Oh, you’ll drive me mad between yor 
(Sits.) 

Pepper (jeering ). A fat lot you’ve got out of you 
advertising 1 

Prof. Never mind—that's onh 

the first applicant- 

Pepper. And the last ! 

[Knock heard at door, outside 
Prof. See to it, Pepper ? 
Pepper. Oh, that’s the Poofi 
Rate collector. [Exit Peppla 
Prof. (sighs). An; 
rate, I'm poor enough 
(A rranges papers e\ 
table.) 

Re-enter Pepper, showir\ 
in Priscilla —a prim 
genteel girl—who comes C 

Pepper. You have goi 
another, then. 

Prof. Take a seat 
my dear. 

Pris. Thank you. sir 
(Sits.) 

[Pepper tosses her heai 
in disgust. 

Prof. What’s your name ? 
Pris. Priscilla (correcting herself 
— Miss Priscilla Primley. 

Prof. And what can I do foj 
you, Miss ? 

Pris. Oh, I saw your advertise 
ment in the paper, sir./ 

Prof. Oh yes. What experience 
have you had ? 

Pris. Only what I've had at home—but Mama says- 

Pepper (loudly, mocking). " Ma-ma ! "—" Ma-ma !! ’’ 
Prof. Pepper, be quiet ! (To Pris.) Go on, my girl. 
Pris. (shyly). Well, Mama (eyeing Pepper nervously\ 
er—thought I ought to be doing something to help ai 
home. 

Prof. Quite right!—Quite right 1 

Pris. You see, sir, our family are in reduced circum* 



Sparling. 
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stances, and Mama didn’t mind my coming here because 
you were a professor. 

Prof, (smiles). Very kind of her, I’m sure. 

Pris. She would never allow me to be servant to a 
tradesman ! 

Pepper (hotly). Indeed 1—Indeed! Let me tell you, 
you minx, that my dear old dad kept the highest-class 
fried-fish shop in the town. All the Quality in the place 
used to patronise our shop. So don't you- 

Prof. Do be quiet, Pepper ! 

Pepper (fuming, and shaking fist at her). I’ll let you know 
that my folks are as good as yours, any day ! ! 

Prof. Hush ! We're not talking about your people. 
Pepper. (To Pris.) What kind of work have you been 
in the habit of doing ? 

Pris. Well, I always wash up and wipe the tea-things- 

Pepper. Call that work ! 

Prof. You really must be quiet, 
woman I (To Pris.) And what else ? 

Pris. Well, I can make beds—and— 
er— have even cleaned floors. Mama 
says- 


Pepper. “ Young 
madam ! 

Prof. Goodness ! 
girl 1 


lady I ” — This way, you young 
[Exit Pepper, followed by Priscilla. 
What a deliverance for the poor 

Re-enter Pepper. 


Pepper (mocking again). “ Ma-ma ! ! ” 

Prof. Silence !—or leave the room l 

Pris. Mama says that she doesn’t mind 
my doing anything—except the front¬ 
door steps. 

Pepper (excitedly). And who’s to do 
them ? 

Prof, (loudly). Pepper ! 

Pepper. Oh, these 'ere poverty-genteel 
creatures gets my back up ! 

Prof. Pepper, go and fetch me the 
fire-grate brushes ? (Exit Pepper.) 
You've been to school, 1 suppose ? 

Pris. (quickly). I never went to a 
Board School, sir ; I went to a Private 
School for young ladies. 

Prof. I see (smiles, amused). 

Pris. Mama did want to get me a 
situation as nursery-governess in a 
clergyman's family. 

Prof. Oh, very trying work, but (play¬ 
fully), at any rate, you wouldn't lose 
caste. 

Pris. (eagerly, and pleased). That’s 
just what Mama said. 

Re-enter Pepper with brushes. 



Pepper. 'Ere they are. 

Prof. Now, my girl, let me see how 
you would set to work with these—the fire is out ! 
(Glances slyly at Pepper.) 

Pepper is about to hand the brushes to Priscilla, who 
proceeds to take off her black cotton gloves, and takes 
from her pocket an old pair of kid ones, which she 
puts on. 

Pepper. What are you a-doing of with them gloves ? 
Pris. Oh, Mama told me to put these on if I had any 
coarse work to do on trial. 

Pepper. Did she ! (jeering). And would you like a 
feather-bed to kneel on ? 

Prof, (quickly). Take the brushes back, Pepper, and put 
them in their place. (Exit Pepper, jeering.) My dear 
girl, I’m sorry, but I'm afraid that you wouldn't do here. 
You would suit me admirably—but, believe me, your life 
with my housekeeper wouldn’t be worth living ! I’ve no 
doubt but what you will soon get a place more congenial 
to you. So, good morning—and thank you for coming. 

Re-enter Pepper. 

Pris. (rising). Good morning, sir. 

Prof. Show the young lady out, Pepper. 


Pepper, 


Pepper. I should like to have just five minutes with 
that “ Ma-ma ” of hers ! Well, that's No. 2 of 'em, and 
you’re no forrader ! [Knock heard at door, outside. 

Prof. There's another one 1 

Pepper. Oh, that’s only the washing come home. 
(Exit.) 

Prof. I never saw such a woman in my life 1 She 
must disagree l 

Re-enter Pepper, with Daisy— a cheeky girl, who comes 
forward and sits down, C., and leans 
back, as Pepper stands over her. 

Pepper. Now, young madam, let’s 'ave 
none of yer cheek! (Daisy laughs 
at her.) 

Prof. What's your name, my girl ? 
Daisy. Daisy. 

Pepper. Yes ; you’re a daisy ! 

Daisy. Shut up !—you old cockatoo ! 
Pepper (shouts). “ Cockatoo ! "—I’ll 
—I'll—I'll-! ! 

(Rushes towards her—but Professor goes 
and gets between them.) 

Prof. Now, Pepper, just leave the 
questioning to me. This is my business. 

Pepper. And when I’m called a cock¬ 
atoo by a young hussy like that, it's 
getting time it’s mine ! 

Prof. Now do be quiet, and let me 
speak to her. (Pepper goes on fuming.) 

Now, look here, young lady- 

Pepper (hotly). Call her a “ young 
lady ”—when she uses language like 
that ? 

Prof, (angrily). Silence, Pepper ! ! 

[Daisy doubles up with laughter. 
(To Daisy). What's your other name ? 
Daisy. Dingo—Daisy Dingo. 

Pepper. “Dingo!”—you’ll go, very 
sharp, presently. 

Prof. Silence !—or leave the room, 
Pepper ! (To Daisy.) You want a 
situation, I believe ? 

Daisy (pertly). Rather! 

Prof. Well—er—can you scrub ? 
Daisy. Oh yes—with both hands at once. 

Prof. And clean ? 

Daisy. What ho !—the dirt would just fly before me 
if I only breathed on it l 
Prof. Can you—er—dust ? 

Daisy. Rather! Why, she'll (putting up her fists 
towards Pepper) jolly soon find that out ! 

Pepper (excitedly). This creature can't stay here, 
Professor ! 

Prof. Just wait a bit—wait a bit. (Then, to Daisy.) 
Then you could do the work of the house ? 

Daisy (confidently). Just try me ! 

Prof. Well, now, when you came down in the morning, 
what would you begin on first ? 

Daisy (pointing to Pepper). On her l 
Pepper (excitedly). Let me get at her ! (Rushes towards 
Daisy, but Professor again gets between them — scuffle 
ad lib. here.) 

Prof. Now, look here, my girl, if you came here, could 
you get on peaceably with my housekeeper ? 

Daisy. That depends on whether she’ll take her orders 
quietly. 

Pepper (rushing at Daisy). You saucy young 
varmint ! ! 

[Big scuffle, in which Pepper ejects her. Exit Daisy. 
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Prof, (getting his breath ). I think you’re in the right 
this time t 

Pepper. I should think I was !—Well, that's the third 
one. Are you satisfied yet ? 

Prof. ( distressed ). Oh yes I—I hope that is the last! 
(Knock — double-postman's knock—heard at door, outside.) 
Oh, dear l Here's another arrived l 


Pepper (shouts). Will I though !—What do you take 
me tor ? 

Prof, (hotly). A downright nuisance I I’ve been worried 
by you for fifteen years now ! 

Pepper. And you'll go on being worried—as you call 
it—a bit longer; for yer can’t do without me—and you 
know it! 


Pepper. No ; that's the postman. [Exit Pepper. 

Prof, (relieved). Thank goodness ! (Sits.) 

Re-enter Pepper, with Sparling— a sharp boy — who 
briskly comes, C. 

Pepper. Yes, it's another. Now, don't waste any 
time with him. 

Prof. What's your name, my boy ? 


Prof. Oh, dear—oh, dear !—I suppose I can’t. (Sighs.) 
Pepper (folding arms). No ; I'm upper-dog here I 

[Knock heard at the door, outside. 
Prof. Answer it, Pepper. 

Pepper. What’s the good 1 —Let 'em knock t 
Prof, (half-rising). If you don't go, 1 shall! 

Pepper. It’s nobody as is any good. (Exit.) 

Prof, (sighs). And all this worry! 
At my time of life, too ! 


Sparl. (briskly). John Sparling, sir. 

Prof. And you've come after work ? 

Sparl. (smartly). Yes, sir. 

Prof. And what can you do ? 

Sparl. Anything you like, sir. 

Prof. ( brightening up). Ah !—that’s 
better. 

Sparl. What's better, sir ? 

Pepper. Don’t ask questions, boy! 
only answer 'em. 

[Sparling gives a quick glance at Pepper. 

Prof. You seem a smart boy ? 

Sparl. Hope so, sir. 

Prof. Have you done much house¬ 
work at home ? 

Sparl. Yes, sir. When father was out 
of work and mother was ill, I did all the 
work of the house, ran all the errands, 
minded the baby, and was general boss 
of the establishment. 

[Pepper begins to look askance. 

Prof. That’s excellent! However did 
you manage it all ? 

Sparl. Because nobody ever interfered 
with me, sir. 

[Pepper looks at Sparling, then at Prof. 

Prof. What wages do you want ? 

Sparl. Six bob a week, and “ all 
found," sir. 

Prof. Well, I think you'll suit ire 
very nicely. 



Enter Maud— a sensible girl, who is the 
Professor’s niece. She is followed 
quietly by Pepper. 

Maud (runs up to him and kisses him). 
Oh, Uncle, I’m so glad to see you 
again ! 

Prof. As I am to see you, my child. 
It is such a long time I 

Maud. Yes ; a very long time I 

Prof. And what has brought you now, 
Maudie ? 

[Maud looks around, and sees Pepper. 

Maud. Can I .speak to you alone, 
Uncle ? 

Prof. Yes, my dear; of course. 
Pepper, leave us for a few minutes, 
please ! 

[Exit Pepper, sulkily. 

Maud. Well, Uncle, I've been a very 
naughty girl to you. It was all my fault 
that we quarrelled a year ago- 

Prof. Yes—yes ? (impatiently). 

Maud. Well, we saw your advertise¬ 
ment in last night's paper—and I know 
the difficulty you'll have in getting any 
one to work with Pepper—so I asked 
mother's permission to let me come 
and live with you, and look after the 


Pepper freaking in). Suit you !—But n . place for you. And now you know 

what about me ? aisy * all I 


Prof, (decidedly). Now, look here, 

Pepper—I’ve got a boy here who will be just the thing— 
and I cannot allow you to upset matters- 

Pepper. Oh, indeed ! (Emphatically.) I heard that boy 
say as he wouldn’t be interfered with I 

Prof. Yes, yes, yes—at his own home. 

Sparl. And here, too, sir—if I come ! 

Pepper (exultantly). There you are ! You hear him ! 

Prof, (softly). Look here, my boy—er— I must tell 
you that whoever comes here must “ get on " with my 
housekeeper. 

Sparl. (coming one step forward). One moment, sir— 
you're the boss here ? 

Prof, (looking towards Pepper furtively). Well — yes. 

Sparl. Well, who would be second in command ? 

Prof. Well—er— well —of course—er— why, my house¬ 
keeper. 

Sparl. (pointing to Pepper). That? 

Prof. Certainly—she’s been with me many, many 
years. 

Sparl. She looks like it!—Good morning, sir. 

[Exit Sparling, quickly. Prof, and Pepper 
stare at each other for a moment. 

Pepper. “ That! "—He called me " that! " 

Prof, (sinking into chair). Look here, Pepper, when I 
get a chance of a decent help for you, you go and spoil 
it all I I'll give up trying any more l I’m afraid you’ll 
have lo do the entire work of the house yourself now. 


Prof, (kissing her). My dear child, 
how sweet of you 1 But- 

Maud. There's no " but " about it. Uncle. Will you 
let me do it ? 

Prof, (sighs). Ah, Maudie, my dear—you see, there’s 
Pepper / 

Maud. Oh, bother Pepper ! You've had quite enough 
of her! It was all through her that we fell out, 
remember! But I'm older now, and can manage things 
for you much better than she can. (Prof, looks 
dubious.) Yes, Uncle, she'll have to go ! (Prof, stares.) 
Retire ! 

Prof. Oh, I can't send her off like that, after all these 
years ! Besides, what would become of her ? 

Maud. You can pension her off—give her a little to 
live on somewhere. That's mother's suggestion. She says 
Pepper won't mind, if she can get kept and do no 
work! 

Prof. So your mother said that ? (i thoughtfully ). Well, I 
think she's right. I’ll do it, my dear, /aid you will come 
and cheer my declining years ? (with feeling). 

Maud. Yes, Uncle ; I should love to l (Kisses him.) 

Prof. My dear child, how can I ever reward you ? 

Maud. Why, by simply letting me do it. 

Prof, (etnbraces her). God bless you, my dear! God 
bless you 11 

curtain. 
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Rugby Football at 
the Big Schools. 

Some “Pointers” about the 


Great Winter Game. 


By E. H. D. SEWELL. 


The Edinburgh Academy 1st XV. Cap. 


N OW that the football season has got into full 
swing, especially at all our Schools, the time has 
arrived to chat once more about the best of all 
winter games for boy, or man up to the age of 
thirty, to wit, Rugby Football. The game has proved 
itself, as no other game has ever done, in the war, and 
henceforth the governors of any Public School who do not 
include it in the games curriculum are wasting valuable 
time as well as laying themselves open to a charge of 
lack of patriotism. I see signs of a desire on their 
part to avoid this, as the Association game at the Public 
Schools is slowly but surely being elbowed out. By one 
after another, Rugby Football is being " taken up." 

Much of what follows in this paper is 
penned for the benefit of the new adherents. 

Not that the old know all that there is to 
know about the Rugby game—who, in fact, 
has such knowledge in the case of a scientific 
pastime, the depths of whose treasure-chest 
have been nowhere near plumbed yet ? Far 
from it. One has only to rely upon the 
evidence of one’s own eyes to realise that at 
many schools the Rugby game is still very 
indifferently taught, if it is fair to go by the 
form of the boys in the many matches during 
the holidays, since the War broke out, in which 
they have been able to take part. Of course, 
this is partly due to the fact that games- 
masters, almost in a body, took part in the 
War as soon as possible ; the arduous duties 
of coach and instructor falling on shoulders 
which had pushed in the scrums of the 
early 'eighties, supporting heads the eyes of 
which had seen practically no first-class foot¬ 
ball since those days. 

Small wonder, then, if we saw last Christmas 
and Easter holidays boys heaving and shoving 
in the scrum long after the ball was out ; 
half-backs hoofing aimlessly into touch—that 
haven of the ignorant or chicken-hearted 
player ; wing three-quarters running with the 
ball under the wrong arm ; the return pass from 
the wing to the centre (of all forms of attack 
the very worst when used as a regular means 
of getting over the line) being tried time after 
time; the full-back catching the ball and 


kicking it into touch straightaway, without attempting to 
open up the game, or to make opposing forwards use up 
spare energy and wind by running up to him before kicking. 

In short, all the faults were conspicuous, the virtues very, 
very’’ rare indeed in these holiday matches. Yet I read 
recently about a scrum-half “ who distinguished himself 
greatly during last Easter holidays in the matches at Rich¬ 
mond." Whereas, in fact, he showed every one of the faults, 
and was really an ideal bad player in that position ; being slow 
in all his movements, showing no initiative, never going down 
to the ball either in the right or the wrong way, and fre¬ 
quently kicking to touch when the field side was open to him. 

Now, it is precisely this sort of adulation and “high 
falutin’ " criticism which is bound to do harm to the pro¬ 
gress of the game in the Public Schools. If that boy hap¬ 
pens to read that criticism he will cease to try to improve 
his game, imagining vainly that because it was in print the 
eulogy is a true statement of his case. Consequently, he w ill 
not be encouraged to do better, but will go on this next 
season along the same faulty lines and will end up a perfectly 
useless specimen. Instead of which a good straight dose 
of honest criticism, telling him the truth, would have the 
better effect of making hhn either (i) try to improve his 
game, especially where it is weak, or ( 2 ) give up Rugby 
Football and try something else, making way for some more 
stout-hearted and useful youngster. 

I lay stress on this aspect of the game because a great 


The Downside School XV. : The Three-quarter line. 


F. J. Fairlie. T. F. Turner. T. C. Wallis. J. H. Ryan. 

(All bat Ryan have been able to play in the present term—September to December 4917.) 
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amount of harm is done by foolishly eulogistic remarks in 
print about the powers and abilities of our youngsters who, 
since the War began, have had twenty times the attention 
paid to their deeds than was ever the case before this 
universal disaster began. Nobody 
dislikes this sort of thing more than 
the school coaches themselves. Many 
have told me how much they object 
to it, as it tends to undo the good 
they have done, making out Smith 
Minor to be about three classes a better 
player than Jones Major, and so on. 

A single tackle, or drop-kick, is some¬ 
times held to be sufficient evidence 
of “ coming international" merit in 
a boy of fifteen, and heads swell 
accordingly. I never intend to write 
a line that will produce this disease, 
and have always found my best 
friends among the boys whose play I 
have criticised most severely. If they 
appear in public, they must learn to 
take all such criticism where and 
whence it comes. 

I have purposely alluded to this 
aspect of Rugby Football as the 
player who is not born is made off 
the field as well as on it. Mark that 
well, for it is important to you, my 
young and inexperienced reader, to 
know what to accept and what to 
reject of that which you see in print. 

You may take it as a first rule for 
your guidance that (i) all laudatory 
criticism of your deeds is to a greater 
or lesser degree harmful, its tendency 
being always to make you think 
you are a more accomplished player than you really 
are; ( 2 ) there is a great deal for your good in adverse 

criticism ; for any fool can see your good points at a glance, 
but it takes the eye of experience and of good judgment to 
see your weak points and to put them before you severely, 
though not unkindly. I keep this before me throughout 
this paper, for there are no two opinions about it, that the 
British Public School boy hates and detests gush and prefers 
to be told the hard truth straight. 

Now, the bedrock of all good Rugby Foot¬ 
ball is good forward play. No fifteen is a good 
one that has a bad, or a weak, pack of for¬ 
wards. The essence, the life-blood, of good 
forward play is for every forward to watch the 
hall in the scrum and to follow it (as, if he is 
a keen player, he is bound to do once he has 
watched it) when out of the scrum. The first 
fault I have to find with most forwards I have 
seen from our tip-top Rugby Schools of the 
last two seasons is that they did not watch the 
ball. Purposely, once the ball was out of the 
scrum, I used to keep my eyes fixed on the 
scrum and not watch what the half-backs 
and three-quarters were doing, for I knew that 
in this way I should discover the bad forward. 

You w r ould be surprised if I were to write down 
here and now the names on my black list ! 

How some players have risen to distinction 
in spite of pushing and shoving hard in a 
scrum from which the ball was many yards 
distant, I do not know\ For it is a cardinal sin 
and one never (with one exception) committed 
by your really first-class forward. The one 
exception relics upon a question of tactics and 
bluff. I am uncertain whether this bluff is of 
Welsh origin, but, anyway, it is rather good 
bluff, if sailing rather close to the wind, and 
therefore not to be expected in a School XV. 

It is done in this way. It is generally to the 
advantage of either side to make the other 


think it has done, or is intending to do, something with the 
ball that it has not done or is not meaning to do. So, if 
you can persuade your opposing eight (or some of them) 
that the ball i^ still in the scrum ,w r hen really your backs are 
feinting, running, and dodging with it, 
it is one point to you. Thus, if, after 
you have heeled the ball, you can by 
still keeping your heads down and 
pushing and shoving like mad, convey 
the impression that the ball is still 
in the scrum, all the better for your 
backs. 

You cannot do this for more than 
a very few seconds unless your op¬ 
ponents are very young and very 
foolish, but it is the few seconds of 
time that count for so much in football 
as in w r ar. By act, and by word of 
mouth, you can bluff for long enough 
for your scrum-half to start his stand¬ 
off w'ell on the move and, more im¬ 
portant still, keep five or six of the 
opposing pack from starting to join in 
the defence. In this case it is abso¬ 
lutely essential for your pack to keep 
dow r n, and to keep on pushing after 
the ball is out of the scrum—but in 
no other case can that fault cease to 
be anything but a serious fault. If 
every forward w'atches the ball it is 
obvious that this bluff is useless. If 
he has seen the ball leave the scrum, 
or has the assurance of another of 
his own pack that the ball has left, 
he will instinctively follow it and pay 
no heed to the blandishments of the 
opposition ; which is at least one good 
reason why every forw r ard must himself watch the ball and 
not have to depend on some one else for information as to 
its whereabouts. 

The pick of last year’s School forwards, boys like W. W. 
Wakefield (Sedbergh), R. Cove-Smith (Merchant Taylors’), 
R. Andrew (St. Paul’s), C. G. Evans (Tonbridge), D. K. 
Hamilton (Haileybury), and a boy from Eastbourne 
whose name I cannot remember, were very good indeed at 
this, especially the first three. Wakefield, by the way, is 
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R* Cove-Smith. 

(Capt. Merchant Taylors 1 , 1917-18.) 
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ow in the R.N.A.S., Cove-Smith is captain of his 
<:liool XV. this term, Andrew is on one of His Majesty's 
>a.ttleships, Evans has been wounded in action, Hamilton 
5 just leaving the R.M.A., Woolwich, so that as in their 
►ch.ool teams, so ever since, “ Forward " has been their 
uiding motto. 

Come we now to the second necessity in all good forward 
day. Time was in this game when the forwards played 
heir own game and left the backs to look after them- 
elves both in attack and defence. That seemed to be the 
generally accepted form of play, though, to be strictly 
Lccurate, it did not obtain even in all the Schools so long 
Lgo as over a quarter of a century We did not adhere to 
t at Bedford in the ’eighties, for example. Even then we 
nsisted on our rear-rank forwards cutting across for the 
:orner-flag to join in the defence and help the full-back, 
eaving the three-quarters to row their own boat ; while 
ve also insisted upon these rear-rankers cutting up the 
centre of the ground when our backs were attacking in order 
:o t>e handy for a pass or for a dropped ball. But not by 
my means all the 
Schools saw that this 
was more profitable 
football, in which fact 
rests the genesis of 
Bedford's unrivalled 
record in inter-school 
football. 

This “ second neces¬ 
sity " is for every for¬ 
ward to realise that 
for him the game does 
not begin and end in 
the scrum. He has to 
recognise that his is 
the hardest, the most 
exacting, position in a 
team, and that he has 
not only to be a for¬ 
ward but a back as 
well. It is popularly 
—and erroneously— 
supposed that the 
New Zealand team of 
1905 introduced the 
“ three - quarter-back- 
forward '* into our 
game. Far from it, 
as I have attempted 
to show above. We 
rarely had a good for¬ 
ward at Bedford in the 'eighties and 'nineties who could 
not play three-quarter as well, and just as well, as many 
recognised three-quarters in ordinary club teams. It is 
thus only a matter of training and habit. 

There is nothing peculiar to the atmosphere of Bedford 
that produces good players, but Bedford School without 
a good fifteen is a thing almost unknown in the history of 
School Rugby. Its success is based very largely upon 
that vital difference between ancient and modern Rugby 
Football, the “ three-quarter-back-forward." And there is 
no reason whatever why every School should not cultivate 
this very useful player. It is admitted by Christ’s Hospital 
boys that their successes of recent years have been based 
largely upon their adoption of the Bedford game, and I 
very strongly advise all “ converts " among the Schools 
from the Association to the Rugby game to do the same, 
not because I happen to be an O.B. myself, but because, in 
a long experience, I have seen no School football on the 
whole anywhere near so good as the best Bedford. 

A School fifteen that could beat the Leicester Club 
fifteen and that has beaten 'Varsity " A " teams contain¬ 
ing nearly a dozen Blues, and which has scored in its day 
over 1000 points in a season, must play a game based on 
sound principles. The quick-breaking forward is one of 
the soundest of those principles, and no School, or any other, 
XV. can regard itself as complete, or even half-armed, 


without this essential. As to how to play the quick- 
breaking game there are really only three essentials ; the 
first I have already laid stress on, it is, to watch the ball ; 
the second is to possess pace and good tackling power ; 
the third is to use them and your intelligence. The three- 
quarter-back-forward “ makes " any XV.; without him 
any team has no hope in modern football. 

Next to watching the ball in the scrum and to the 
quick-breaking forward, I place tackling in importance, 
although really it is just about six of one and half-a-dozen of 
the other in regard to all three. There is only one way 
to tackle, so that the neophyte has no half-dozen paths to 
select from. Writing of the fair and square “stopping" 
tackle, where the boy with the ball must be stopped or a 
try will result, the only way is to go " crash " at him just 
about knee and thigh high. Higher he will hand you off ; 
lower he will jump your arms or his quickly-moving legs 
will brush them aside. You must aim so that your arms 
grasp him firmly in an attempt to lock his knees while 
your nearest shoulder acts as a sort of ram to bowl him over. 

Remember this, that 
in all good tackles you 
go down with him. It 
is no good thinking 
that you can down him 
and avoid the rough 
and tumble yourself. 
You cannot expect 
only the sweets without 
any of the bitter of 
life, so make up your 
mind to go down and 
to drag him down with 
you ; an un-Christian- 
like guiding principle 
in every walk in life 
except on the Rugby 
Football field. Just as 
you make your dive 
to tackle you must do 
two things. Always 
keep your eyes open, 
and always get your 
head slightly to one 
side so that you get 
him in the junction of 
your neck and 
shoulder, and do not 
hit your head full 
against his knee, or 
thigh, or hip. 

If you strike your head against even so comparatively 
soft a part as his thigh you are quite liable to sustain a 
minor kind of concussion. All this is easier to do than it is 
to explain, as you will discover from practice, which will 
give you the necessary knack in a shorter time than you 
expect provided always you go at your man hard and not 
half-heartedly. Above all avoid ( 1 ) going high at him, 
or ( 2 ) pawing at him. 

Tackling in the Rugby game is not to be done by grabbing 
at an opponent with the hand. You cannot catch him out 
as if you were fielding in the slips, and the only time that 
the use of the hand for grabbing purposes when tackling is 
justifiable is as an entirely last resource, when you may 
possibly grab the waistbslt of an untidy opponent, or, in 
grabbing with the energy of despair, you may just touch 
his foot or his arm and so unsteady him as to bring about a 
stumble or slackening of speed on his part, thus enabling 
another of your own side to complete the tackle. Many a 
try has been saved by this despairing " dab " with one hand 
outstretched by a staggering defender, and the attempt is 
always worth making. 

At the outset of this paper I referred in terms of dis¬ 
respect to the return-pass by the wing to his centre. I did 
so because I should like to see it cut out of the scheme of 
all School football except as a last resource. Unfortunately, 
because it looks pretty and is cracked up by some people 



The Edinburgh Academy 1st XV. „ 

Back row :— R. G. Riddell, J. P. M. Whyte, V. F. N. Paton, D. S. Wfir, N. E. Macfarlane, 
R. L. I. Arnott, E. Mkcdiarmid, D. B. Robb. SUUhr: — J. W. Muir, J. A. Wright, R. I. 
Marshall (Capt.), F. H. N. Walker, J. G. S. Macphail. Front row :— D. C. HyLTON, R. K. 
Millar, D. A. W. McConnell. 
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who do not understand its harmful characteristics, it has be¬ 
come rather an affectation in the Schools. It has been greatly 
overpraised and overdone for years, and hardly one of the 
men who praise it and advise its practice could give you 
chapter and verse of a single try scored by its use in a match 
that mattered. I do not count tries scored by its employment 
in runaway games, and for the most part generally during the 
last twenty minutes of such a game, when anyone can score. 
In a long watching ex¬ 
perience I have never 
seen the return-pass 
score in a big match of 
any consequence, but 
I have seen dozens of 
tries thrown away by 
the wing three-quart ( r 
not performing his hi st 
duty (which is to go for 
the line) because he 
was looking about, and 
therefore not using his 
full speed, for some¬ 
body to pass to. 

Time after time this 
return-pass was at¬ 
tempted in inter- 
School games that I 
saw last season and 
not a single try re¬ 
sulted. One try in a 
scratch Schools game 
at Richmond was 
quite wrongly ascribed 
to a " beautiful return 
pass" when it was 
really nothing of the 
kind. What happened 
was that the wing 
was going for the line, 
not thinking of the 
return-pass at all, 
when he was properly tackled by the opposite centre 
having cut. behind his near centre and got to the wing. 
As he fell he “ got rid of the ball," as his own centre called 
to let him know he was handy. No pass at all was given ; 
the ball, strictly speaking, " went loose," the centre fielded 
it very well, and, dodging the full back, scored. That was 
nol the true return-pass at all, but it was held up at the 
time as a model! 


The return-pass will never score a single try, except by 
fluke, against a defence that is worthy of the word defence. 
It would have done so against ancient Rugby without the 
quick-breaking forward, but this adornment of modern 
Rugby alone should render the return-pass null and void 
every time by reason of the simple fact that that pass 
brings the ball back to him, which is the one thing he is 
sighing for all the time, since his quest is the " man with the 

ball." Even in such 
a runaway game as 
Marlborough and Wel¬ 
lington last season, 
the Marlburians failed 
time after time to 
score tries although 
utilising the return-pass 
for all it was worth. 
The evidence of " The 
Marlburian " is con- 
<*lusive on this point, 
and I understand that 
Marlborough are rather 
addicted to this more 
or less futile " game." 

As an alternative 
attack, when all else 
has failed, or cleverly 
used at the right mo¬ 
ment once in a w T ay, 
the return-pass may 
be permitted to exist; 
but to go on hammer¬ 
ing away at it, as 
most boys do who 
know anything about 
it, is enough to make 
the angels weep. My 
chief objection to it is 
that it prevents wing 
three-quarters from 
developing dash and 
" go " for the line as fully as they would if they had no 
truck with it ; and they waste valuable openings and 
chances gaping about them for their centre instead ol 
going on themselves. 

For the moment this must suffice. I hope later to return 
to other Rugby Football topics of interest to our schools, 
and with my next article to include some more photos oi 
members of this season’s fifteens. 


1 





A Schools Game at Richmond. 

The following School team* are represented in the above photograph:—Haileybury, St. Paul’s, 
Sherborne, Dulwich, Mill Hill, Weymouth, and Merchant Taylors’. 


Play the Man ! 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


W HEN you see the surges thundering and the breakers 
rolling white, 

And the clouds are massing greyly in the sky, 
When the wind is blowing thin, and the voyage 
must begin, 

For the hour which tries your mettle’s drawing nigh ; 

Don’t stand trembling in the harbour, lift thp anchor, outward 
bound. 

Let your good ship brave the storm as best she can; 

Set your shoulder to the wheel, hide whatever qualms you 
feel, 

On the sea of Life put out and play the man ! 

When you’re camping at the bottom of a stiffish hill that looms 
High between you and the goal of your desire, 

When the only track you see winds up steep and dangerously 
And you fear your heart will fail, your footsteps tire ; 
Don’t give way to glum reflections, grip your staff, and with 
a jest 

From the path that through such quiet levels ran 
Grimly face that narrow track, never dream of turning back, 
But go on, and up—in short, lad, play the man 1 


When a trouble or a sorrow seems to knock you off your feet, 
And you sink beneath the chastisement unnerved, 

Don’t begin at once to whine that the sun can't always shine, 
Nor declare your woes entirely undeserved ; 

But just pull yourself together, and look onward through the night 
Till a faint fair thread of dawnlight you may scan, 

For it’s nothing to be hurt, but to take the blow inert 
That is cowardice—so up, and play the man ! 

When you see some other fellow ’neath his burden bending down, 
When you know his hope is sinking very low, 

Do not think it will suffice if you give him good advice, 

And then, conscious of your own strength, let him go; 

Do not bid him stand up strongly when he’s beaten to the ground, 
Nor fight when it is doubtful if he can. 

No, relieve him of his load, be his staff along the road, 
Don’t just tell but also help him play the man ! 

Yes, whatever be the conflict, and whoever be the foe, 

In whatever you may think, or act, or plan. 

You will find you won’t go wrong if the burden of your song 
Is this simple little motto, “ Play the man 1 " 


J 
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A Story of the Chinese Underworld, and of Piracy and Adventure in Eastern Seas. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 

Author of " Submarine U 93 ”; "A Motor Scout in Flinders ’’; " In the Power of the Pygmies t ” etc. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A CLUE. 


HAT evening, in the chart-room 
of the “ Galatea, ’’ three men 
might have been observed, with 
their elbows upon the table, 
poring over a chart of the north¬ 
eastern coast of British North 

& Borneo—the southern part of the Sulu 

Sea, which is bounded by the Island of 
Palawan, the Southern Philippines, the 
Sulu Archipelago, and Borneo. Two 
of these men were Mr. Wang and the 
Commissioner of Police, whom we have 
met before. The other was Captain 
Dickens of the Royal Navy, who com¬ 
manded the M Galatea/' He was a 
little lean, sharp-featured naval officer, with a black, 
pointed beard, a trifle bald upon the fore-part of his 
head. 

'* It is quite possible/’ he was saying. “ It’s an exceed¬ 
ingly broken coast-line; and. as we know, the jungle 
encroaches upon the beach. I have heard of these things 
before : in the old days, the West River pirates frequently 
sought shelter among the Islands." 

Swayne swept a finger across a map of the East Indies 
which lay upon the chart, from the Straits of Malacca to 
New Guinea. 

" All this," said he, " was the happy hunting-ground of 
smugglers when the Dutch first exploited Java. And 
even to-day it is not, strictly speaking, true to say that 
the Islands are discovered." 

** We have charts all right," said Captain Dickens. 
“ This thing, for instance, is as accurate as a chart can be. 
At the same time, it is the land which has never been 
surveyed.' Why, look at these rivers ! How do we know 
how far each is navigable ? For all we know, a five 
thousand ton steamer might be able to creep into the 
very heart of the jungle." 

Mr. Wang banged his fat fist upon the table. 

" That’s just it ! ’’ he exclaimed. " That’s how the 
matter stands with Kandabulum. It is not marked on the 
map. It is not shown on the chart. The Dyaks know it ; 
there’s a large head-hunting settlement about ten miles 
inland, at the foot of a certain mountain. Kandabulum 
may be any one of these inlets. It is impossible to say 


which. I guess, captain, we’ll have to poke our noses 
into each in turn, like a ferret in a rabbit-warren." 

" Do you think," asked Swayne, " we are likely to find 
the ‘ Mary Ann Rutland ’ lying up in hiding ? *’ 

" Can’t say," said Wang. " But, if we don't actually 
find the ship herself, we might find traces of her—proof that 
she has been there." 

" What then ? asked Captain Dickens. 

“ I should ask you to put me ashore," said Mr. Wang. 

" And why ? ’’ 

" To find out how the land lies. I should join up with 
the Dyaks. From all accounts, they’re not what you 
might call a friendly, sociable people." 

Swayne was a man who had knocked about the East for 
nearly thirty years ; he was almost fifty years of age. 
Captain Dickens had taken a gun-boat up the West River, 
into the very heart of the most savage part of China ; 
he had also served on the West Coast, and had seen that 
famous heap of skulls in the citadel of Benin. Neither 
was what might be called a timorous man, or one fearful 
to take risks. However, at Mr. Wang's announcement 
that he intended to settle down for a while among the 
head-hunters of Borneo, both gasped and looked at the 
Chinese detective in unfeigned surprise. 

" You can't be serious I" exclaimed the Commissioner. 

" Why not ? " said Mr. Wang. 

" You can speak the language ? ’’ asked the Captain. 

" Not a word." 

" Do you mean," insisted Swayne, f * that you intend to 
remain in the jungle, at the mercy of the most savage race 
that is known to exist, whilst we calmly put out to sea and 
leave you to your fate ? ’’ 

Mr. Wang seemed quite unmoved. His face was as 
round, as fat and jovial as ever. His eyes twinkled with 
intelligence and delight. 

" Don’t you bother your head about my * fate,' Mr. 
Swayne," said he. " I guess, my fate’s fixed already, 
anyway. If I hadn’t learnt how to look after myself a 
good many years ago, I shouldn’t be here now ; and that’s 
a sure thing. I shall disguise myself as some kind of 
Kanaka ; Chinamen aren't popular in the Islands, though 
they are there and intermarry a lot." 

" But I can’t see your object," persisted Captain Dickens. 
" Supposing we find traces of the pirate having anchored 
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in this Kandabulum Estuary ? We put you ashore and 
make out to sea.—What good can you do ? You’ll not 
be able to communicate with us. If you get into a mess, 
we won’t be able to lend a hand. If you’re murdered, 
we shall know nothing whatever about it.” 

“ If I’m murdered, captain,” said Wang, smiling all over 
his face, ” it won't do me much good whether you know it 
or not. I can’t tell you exactly what I propose to do. I 
can only ask you to trust to me. You must give me a 
fair chance, captain. Mr. Swayne will tell you I'm not 
a fool.” 

Captain Dickens shrugged his shoulders and turned away 
from the chart. 

“ Do as you like,” said he. ” My orders are definite. 
I’m in command of the ship. I’m to give both Mr. Swayne 
and yourself a free hand. If Swayne thinks 
you’re right, it is nothing to do with me.” 

The Commissioner produced a 
cigar and lit it. For a moment 
he puffed in silence. 

” Wang's all right,” he 
observed at length. 

” Let him go his own 
way ; I expect he knows 
what he’s doing. All 
the same,” he added, 

” this is just about the 
riskiest thing—as far as 
I know—he ever sug¬ 
gested in his life. You 
can’t fool about with 
Dyaks — j ungle Dyaks. 

You’ve got to remember 
that these people collect 
human skulls, just as a 
European collects old 
China or postage stamps ; 
and even to-day they are 
not much more civilised 
than they were three hun¬ 
dred years ago, when they 
were first discovered.” 

” Trust to me, Mr. Swayne,” said Wang. " I don’t 
believe in blowing my own trumpet; but once I’m on the 
scent, and think I see the best way of bringing the business 
through, I'm not going to consider my own personal safety. 
So let the matter end at that.” 

Throughout that night the " Galatea ” steamed upon 
her course, southward down the China Sea. She was a 
well-raked Government yacht, glistening with a fresh coat 
of paint, her brasses shining in the sun, her frigate bows 
cutting the water in a long, arrow-shaped, feathery wave ; 
whereas the little smoke that issued from her funnel testified 
to the quality of the steam coal she was burning. She 
was capable of doing eighteen knots an hour ; and on 
the morning of the next day she was eastward of the 
Paracel Islands. The following day brought her into the 
midst of that dangerous archipelago of almost unknown 
islets which lies in the midst of the South China Sea, off 
the extremity of French Indo-China. 

At daybreak the day after, the officer on watch sighted 
the Balabac Strait, and called Captain Dickens, who 
appeared at once on the bridge. 

At this juncture it may almost be said that Wang took 
command of the ship. Commander Dickens understood 
his instructions thoroughly : he was responsible for both 
the navigation of the ship and the discipline on board ; 
if it came to a square fight with the pirates, he himself, 
as the senior commissioned officer, would naturally remain 
in command. However, the yacht was engaged more or 
less on police duty. Mr. Swayne was the representative 
of the Law ; and now that they were arrived at the covert 
from which they hoped to startle their game, the commander 
was fully prepared to rely upon Swayne's advice. 

The Commissioner, on the other hand, would do nothing 
without first referring to Mr. Wang. He was by no means 
a weak man ; on the contrary, he was extremely resolute. 


But he knew well the abilities of the fat detective, and 
and was wise enough to recognise that this was a business 
that could be handled by Mr. Wang far better than by 
himself. 

Captain Dickens was for running straight down to 
Sandakan, where they might be able to obtain some valuable 
information from native sources, and thence beating back 
along the coast towards the northern promontory of the 
island. But Mr. Wang would never hear of it. He urged 
the necessity of not advertising their presence in the Sulu 
Sea. He said that he was convinced that Sun Wing had 
agents in the island ; the man was connected with too 
many Chinese secret societies not to be able to find friends 
in almost any country where the Chinese race had emigrated. 
If they touched port, news of their arrival would spread 
throughout the Island ; and if by any 
chance the ” Mary Ann Rutland ” was lying 
in some hidden anchorage, she 
would be off to sea again before 
they could pick up her 
track. 

" We’ll work cau¬ 
tiously and quickly.” 
said Wang. ” We’ll hug 
the coast the whole way 
down to Sandakan. 
Every morning a land¬ 
ing party should be put 
ashore to beat down 
the coast-line, searching 
every nook, cranny, cove 
and bay. One of the 
ship’s boats must accom¬ 
pany them, to ferry them 
across the rivers. But 
no river must be crossed 
until we have satisfied 
ourselves that it is quite 
unnavigable so far as 
sea-going steamers are 
concerned.” 

“ This is going to be a 
long job,” said Captain Dickens, who knew something of 
the coast of Borneo. 

Mr. Wang winked an eye—a most comprehensive wink. 

” If you set a rat-trap in a hurry,” he made answer, 
“ you'll find yourself caught by the thumb. It looks like 
a long job, sure ; but it’s going to be thoroughly done, if 
my advice is followed.” 

The naval commander smiled, his white teeth showing 
in the blackness of his beard. 

” We want your advice,” said he ; “ and we intend to 
follow it. I don’t profess to know much about the business 
myself.” 

” It's as simple as cutting a melon, "said Mr. Wang. “Let 
the ship draw in at daybreak as near as possible to the 
coast, and the landing party be put ashore. You'll want 
the long-boat, captain ; for two parties must be told off : 
one to remain in the boat, the other to proceed along the 
beach. They must keep in touch with one another, and all 
men must be armed. At sunset the yacht should draw in 
again and pick up the long-boat, to let us all go comfortably 
to bed.” 

” Do you mean to go ashore yourself ? ” asked Swayne. 

” I guess I ought. But I shall want you with me, Mr. 
Swayne. I know what I’m going to look for ; but, any¬ 
how, four eyes are better than two. How long it will 
take us, I can't say ; but I am almost confident we shall 
find a clue. The coincidence of a ship hiding in one of these 
bays at the very time that the * Mary Ann Rutland ' was 
supposed to be lost, and at the time when there were no 
further cases of piracy reported, is, in my humble opinion, 
circumstantial evidence that amounts almost to direct 
proof—proof that our search will not be in vain ; that, if 
we do not find Sun Wing and his gang of thieves them¬ 
selves, we will, at least, discover something.” 

” What ? ” exclaimed the commander. 
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work be hanged ! That’s the head of an old harpoon ; 
and the ‘ Mary Ann Rutland/ you'll remember, was a 
whaler." 


Mr. Wang winked again. “ That/* said he, “ entirely 
remains to be seen." 

That same morning the first landing party was put 
ashore, and Mr. Wang’s instructions were carried out to 
the letter. Swayne and Wang himself, accompanied by 
four seamen, marched along the beach. For miles it was 
easy walking on the salt, sun-baked sand, in the shade 
of the palm trees and the profuse tropical foliage that 
in some places all but overhung the water's edge. 

Sometimes the jungle actually encroached upon the sea 
in swamps of brackish water, through which they were 
obliged to wade knee-deep in mud. At other times they 
had to hack their way with axes and with billhooks through 
the density of the jungle. 

Wang, who headed the party, accompanied by Swayne, 
missed nothing along the route. His little glistening eyes 
were never still. But it was especially when they came 
to a bay or inlet, where a ship might very well anchor, that 
the thoroughness of his search became tedious to the 
others. He poked about in the midst of the jungle like a 
dog—a spaniel or retriever. He examined everything : 
rocks and sand, coral, mud, and plants, and even the tops 
of the trees. 

At nightfall, the 44 Galatea " hove in sight again, and dropping 
took them off. But at daybreak the following day, Mr 
Wang was pacing the main deck in his eagerness to be off. 
and was the first to take his place in the sternsheets of the 
long-boat. 

For three days the search continued, by the end of 
which time Mr. Swayne was a trifle pessimistic. As for 
the seamen, they regarded the whole affair as a picnic. 

Mr. Wang alone was confident, tireless, and persevering. 

That same evening, when the smoke of the 44 Galatea ’’ 
was visible on the horizon, they came quite suddenly upon 
the estuary of a river, which even a landsman could 
not have failed to observe was admirably adapted for a 
harbour. The entrance faced due east, and was exceedingly 
narrow, there being two points jutting out from either bank. 

These points overlapped in such a manner that it appeared, 
both from the sea and from the river itself, that there was 
no break in the coastline at all. Tall trees grew to the 
very extremity of each headland, and these served to screen 
the sea on one hand and the river on the other. 

When Wang first set eyes upon the place, his broad 
face expanded in a grin. He had an idea that he had come 
to the end of his quest. 

He stood still for a moment, perfectly upright, patting 
his corporation in a manner that was almost paternal. 

Then suddenly he set off at a jog¬ 
trot along the shore. 

As he was running, the syren of 
the 44 Galatea " sounded from 
away beyond the headlands. It 
was time for the long-boat to put 
off from the shore. Mr. Wang, 
however, took no heed of it; he 
neither slackened his pace nor 
looked back ; he continued to run 
until his figure was small in the 
distance. 

On a sudden he stopped, picked 
up something from the ground 
and shouted at the top of his 
voice. Swayne had joined him in 
a few minutes. 

44 What have you got ? " cried 
the Commissioner. 

44 Proof," cried the detective, 

44 proof—sure as day 1 " 

He handed Mr. Swayne what 
was evidently a kind of broken 
spear. The Commissioner looked 
at it and shook his head. 

44 But, this is not Dyak work," 
said he. 

44 Dyak l " cried Wang, in un¬ 
disguised contempt. 44 Dyak 


CHAPTER X. 


1 harpoon-head. In her palmy and more respect¬ 
able days, the 44 Mary Ann Rutland " had 
certainly been a whaler. Mr. Wang was ac¬ 
quainted minutely with a vast number of things. How 
he had gained this knowledge it is impossible to say ; 
it is not recorded that he ever went to sea on board a 
whaler. The fact remains that he recognised the head of 
a harpoon the moment he set eyes upon it. That was 
enough for him. 

. ■ I.I.. 


“That . . . evening, when the smoke of the ‘Galatea’ was visible on the horizon, 
they came quite suddenly upon the estuary of a river. 
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land. Mr. Wang looked at the sun and realised that there 
was not much more than a quarter of an hour to darkness ; 
for, in these latitudes, the sun drops like a stone into the 
west, and day changes to night within the space of a few 
brief minutes. 

They are the most gorgeous minutes in the whole life¬ 
time of the East. The sunset floods the sky in a great 
sheet of red, purple, and gold. The life of the jungle dies 
down with tumult and disturbance. Monkeys quarrel 
in the trees. Birds, brilliant of plumage, return and 
vanish amidst the dense green profusion of the tropic 
foliage. Vampire bats flit across the sunset, like wicked 
spirits going forth upon their evil ways. In the very 
heart of the forest, the great beasts of prey come forth 
to kill by night: the leopard, as he creeps noiselessly 
amidst the shadows, crushes the orchid beneath his 
silken pad. The shrill shriek of the syren of the 
" Galatea ” sounded once again, nearer than before; 
but Mr. Wang paid no heed to it. He was still study¬ 
ing the head of the harpoon, which he played with in 
his hand. 

” She anchored here,” said he to Swayne, ” or some¬ 
where not far away.” 

Even as he uttered the words, his sharp eyes became 
glued to some object on the opposite bank of the river. 
The Commissioner looked at once in the same direction, but 
could find nothing to attract his attention. 

” What is it ? ” he asked. 

Wang pointed across the water. 

” Follow the line of the jungle,” said he, ” from the 
base of the headland to that big traveller’s palm, standing 
by itself. Do you see nothing suspicious ? ” 

Mr. Swayne shook his head. ” Nothing,” said he. 

” Let me open your eyes,” said the detective, laying a 
fat hand upon the other’s shoulder. ” You will observe, 
about two hundred yards to the left of the traveller's palm, 
a place where the undergrowth is so dense that, from here, 
it appears to be almost black. You will notice that there 
is nothing there but undergrowth. That, in itself, is 
suspicious.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Swayne, his eyes opened in surprise. 

” Where undergrowth can flourish,” said Wang, ” trees 
can also grow, in such soil as this. In fact, palms will 
grow almost anywhere, provided there is soil and moisture 
enough to cause the germination of the seeds. That 
little bit of scenery yonder does not strike me as being 
natural. Mind you, I don't say it is artificial, but I intend 
to explore it carefully.” 

He hailed the long-boat, which had now entered the 
estuary of the river. Though the ** Galatea ” was still 
calling them to return, the whole party rowed across to 
the other side of the river. 

They reached their destination just in time, so far as the 
daylight was concerned. Ten minutes later, they would 
not have been able to see, and would not have made the 
extraordinary discovery which we will now proceed to 
explain. 

At the place which had been singled out by Mr. Wang, 
a creek entered the estuary, about a hundred feet across. 
By means of a plumb-line, they discovered that the water 
in the creek itself was as much as seven fathoms deep. 
In other words, the creek was both wide and deep enough 
to admit a sea-going ship. 

Across the entrance to this creek was a kind of floating 
bridge, made of logs bound together by means of creepers 
which had been cut from the jungle. To these logs 
was attached a great number of water-loving plants, 
each one with a good quantity of earth secured about 
its roots by means of sacking. In some cases, the 
sacking consisted of oat-sacks and coal-sacks ; in other 
cases, these improvised flower-pots had been made out of 
old, dilapidated sails. 

These plants were growing; they were all alive and 
flourishing, and served to mask completely the entrance 
to the creek; and yet it was solely necessary to remove 
the bridge that supported this freight of living vegetation, 
to gain entrance to the creek; and it so happened that 


the bridge could be thrown back in just the same maimer 
as a door. 

At one end it was loosely secured to a giant coconut 
palm, by means of a strong, shortened hawser, which 
operated as a hinge. At the other, there was a rope, 
which was secured to another tree, that did duty as 
a latch. At the same end, and on the bridge itself, was a 
coiled rope, hidden beneath the broad leaves of a low- 
growing tropic plant. And this rope, it was obvious, 
was literally a door handle. They had but to attach it 
to the long-boat, and to row out towards the centre of 
the river, and the bridge swung open and the creek lay 
before them. 

Mr. Wang was so excited that he stood up in the stem 
of the long-boat and waved his arms about him like a 
windmill. 

” Row ! ” he cried. ” Row up the creek before the light 
goes, and stand ready to your arms.” 

The oars, in the strong hands of British seamen, swirled 
the water into a score of little whirlpools, as the boat shot 
into the shadows of the creek; and they had not gone 
a hundred yards before they came suddenly upon what 
was nothing short of a masterpiece in the heart of the 
jungle. They found themselves confronted by a dry 
dock, perfectly and beautifully constructed out of forest 
trees. 

The dock had water-tight doors at either end, though 
the first of these was now wide open. The furthermost 
water-tight gate was shut; and by means of a sluice, 
the water was rapidly filtering through from the higher 
level beyond. They could see at the bottom of the 
shallow water a row of keel blocks up the centre. On 
either side of the dock was a number of timber shores, 
which were used to support the sides of a ship when she 
was docked. 

The gate at the inner end was shaped to fit the bows 
of a ship. The walls of the dock were inclined well out¬ 
wards, and furnished with occasional ladders to enable 
men employed upon cleaning or painting the ship to descend 
even to the keel. 

There was no sign of the ” Mary Ann Rutland.” The 
bird itself had flown. But, on both sides of the dock, 
there was sufficient evidence to prove that the ship had 
been dry-docked not many weeks before. Indeed, the 
place was like a timber yard and a refuse-heap in one. Sawn 
planks, shavings, and sawdust lay everywhere, mingled 
with great piles of barnacles, which had been scraped from 
the ship’s bpttom. Nails, broken bottles, open tins which 
had once contained food-stuffs, and a thousand other 
things, lay scattered upon the ground. 

The long-boat rowed right into the dock, which contained 
just sufficient water above the keel blocks for her draught. 
Mr. Wang, followed by Swayne, ascended the improvised 
ladder to the dock-side. There, with a look of infinite 
satisfaction upon his face, he Continued to pat himself 
upon what in polite circles might be called his 
” chest.” 

The syren of the ” Galatea ” sounded again*. The ship 
was lying just off the headlands, and Captain Dickens 
appeared to be somewhat anxious about the shore party. 

” Mr. Wang,” said Swayne, ” this is a smart piece of 
work.” 

Wang shook his head, but continued to smile. ” The 
reason some people never find anything,” said he, *' is 
that they don’t know what they are looking for. I do. 

I had a shrewd suspicion that Sun Wing had docked his 
ship somewhere. You know as well as I do a vessel can't 
crawl about the ocean for months on end without being 
dry-docked once and again. It’s wonderful what a difference 
barnacles make to the rate at which a ship can travel; 
and Sun Wing had every reason to get as many knots an 
hour out of the old ‘ Mary Ann Rutland * as she was 
capable of doing; he had to overhaul his victims; he 
had to steer clear of ships that could travel twice as fast 
as himself. I came out to look for a dry-dock, and I 
guess I've found one.” 

” That doesn’t alter the fact,” said the Commissioner, 
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“ that you were pretty smart to find this. It was better 
hidden than a wren’s nest.” 

See here,” said Mr. Wang. ” I don’t want no more 
credit than is due to me. Follow my logic. Conclusion 
number one : Sun Wing has a dock of his own. I got 
word from my agent in Borneo ; hence conclusion number 
two : that Sun Wing's dry-dock was on this coast-line. 

We searched the beach and arrived at the mouth of this 
river ; conclusion number three : likely place the moment 
I set eyes upon it. That made me keep my eyes wider 
open than usual, which led to my finding an old, broken 

itself was hidden by the 
trees upon the headlands ; 
and by means of his floating 
bridge, with its freight of 
luxurious vegetation, the 
creek, in which was the dry- 
dock, was screened from 
all eyes less observant than 
those of Mr. Wang. 

Captain Dickens was as 
much surprised as delighted 
when he heard the news. 
He regarded Wang in amaze¬ 
ment. Hitherto he had 
looked upon the fat Chinese 
detective as somewhat of a 
joke. He had heard a great 
deal from Swayne concern¬ 
ing Mr. Wang’s reputation ; 
though he had no reason 
to doubt what the Com¬ 
missioner had told him, he 
could not, on the other hand, 
bring himself to believe 
every word implicitly. In 
fact, Mr. Wang was an 
enigma, a fat riddle, a 
laughable mystery—a man 
of smiles ; and in face of 
this it was difficult for one 
who did not know him to 
realise that his capabilities 
were far beyond the ordi¬ 
nary. 

As well as an almost in¬ 
exhaustible fund of general 
knowledge, Mr. Wang was 
possessed of acute percep¬ 
tive faculties and a wonder¬ 
ful power of logic. These 
abilities, found in combina¬ 
tion with great vital energy 
and the bravery of a pig— 
which, as all the world 
knows, is the most coura¬ 
geous animal in the world— 
made of Mr. Wang a crimi¬ 
nal investigator unexcelled, 
without a rival from Liver¬ 
pool to San Francisco. 


number five proved to be wrong, it would not have 
followed, by any means, that I was on the wrong scent. 
I first presume ; then I verify—if possible ; then, I in¬ 
vestigate ; and, finally, I discover. We will all return to 
the ship.” 

It was quite dark when they rowed out of the creek into 
the estuary ; and had not another boat been launched 
from the ” Galatea,” to show a light at the entrance, it 
would have taken them considerably more than an hour to 
find their way to the open sea. Sun Wing had selected 
his harbour with great perspicuity and skill. The estuary 


** They found themselves confronted 
out of forest trees.” {Seepage 124.) 

harpoon ; and that brought me to conclusion number four : 
that, if the dry-dock was anywhere, it was within a hundred 
yards or so from where I was standing. Then I noticed 
the artificial appearance of that floating greenhouse; 
conclusion number five : here it is.” 

Swayne threw back his head. 

” Wonderful ! ” he exclaimed. 

" Simple I ” said Mr. Wang. “ Quite simple l ” 

“ I'll not admit it,” said the Commissioner. “ Success 
justifies itself. Failure does not.” 

” Had I failed,” said the detective, ” had conclusion 


That evening, Wang re¬ 
paired to his cabin. He 
confided in no one ; he never 
said a word, even to Mr. 
Swayne, as to his intentions. 
He was very decided in his manner ; he set about making 
his preparations in a thoroughly businesslike way. 

Once inside his cabin, he locked the door. He then 
produced from under his bunk a black tin box, which he 
unlocked and opened. He then opened a large wicker¬ 
work basket, which contained various costumes, robes and 
dresses. The tin box was filled with “ making-up ” 
materials: paints, powders, staining liquids and dyes. 
Mr. Wang looked at himself in the glass, patted his face, 
and smiled. 

In the seclusion of his cabin he worked for nearly three 


by a dry dock, perfectly and beautifully constructed 
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hours ; and when, at the end of that time, he emerged into 
publicity, he was something to marvel at. In point of 
fact, when he entered the saloon, neither Swayne nor 
Captain Dickens recognised him, but took him for some 
land Dyak who had paddled out to the ship in a dug-out 
canoe. 

The features of the Dyak race are not unlike those of 
the Chinese. Indeed, it is probable that in all the Malay 
races there is a certain amount of Mongol blood. Hence, 
it was not so difficult for Mr. Wang to disguise himself. 
However, that takes nothing from the artistic skill of 
which he himself was a past-master. 

It was art founded upon knowledge. His short, grey 
pigtail had disappeared ; instead, he wore a wig of lank, 
black hair. His skin had been stained a yellowy, chocolate 
colour. His teeth had become quite black, so that they 
were invisible when he smiled. He was dressed very 
shabbily in a waist cloth, a head-dress and a jacket, over 
which was thrown a shawl. Under his arm he carried 
a mat upon which to sit when he needed a rest. To all 
outward and visible appearances he was a Dyak chieftain 
from the far interior, and possibly a man of some im¬ 
portance. 

On leaving his own cabin, without asking by-your-leave 
of any one, he marched into the ship's surgery and took 
possession of a large electric battery, which was used by 
the doctor for acute cases of rheumatism and similar ail¬ 
ments. This he put down upon the ground at the entrance 
to the saloon, covering it over with his embroidered shawl 
and his mat. 

In the saloon he made himself known by speaking with 
his customary San Francisco twang. 

“ Guess this'll do the trick,” said he. “ Say, captain, 
how do you like it ? ” 

Captain Dickens was mute with surprise and admira¬ 
tion. 

“ Wang,” said the Commissioner, " what's your 
game ? ” 

” I'm going ashore,” said the other, " to find out what 
I can. I want you to put me on the beach to-night, and 
leave me there for two weeks, at least.” 

“ I lay ten to one,” said Captain Dickens, ” you will not 
be alive at the end of three days.” 

“ Taken ! ” said Wang. ” Taken—in Hong-Kong dollars ; 
and since, if I lose the wager, I won’t be able to pay, there's 
my money in advance.” So saying, he banged down a 
silver dollar upon the table. 

” What do you think you will discover ? ” asked Swayne. 
" What do you want to discover ? We have found out 
where Sun Wing dry-docks his ship. We have evidence 
that the ‘ Mary Ann Rutland ’ was here not more than 
three weeks ago. Surely to goodness, there’s nothing 


to be done but to lie in wait for her and collar Sun Wing 
when he comes back to roost.” 

Mr. Wang puffed out his lips. 

“ You might as well lie in wait for a weasel,” said he, 
with ineffable disdain. “ You can bet your life Sun Wing 
is well informed and has his spies all over the island. 
The noise that syren made this evening was quite enough 
to give warning to those on shore. Means of intercom¬ 
munication between these islands are easy. You bet 
Sun Wing won’t steer between these headlands until he 
knows the coast is clear.” 

” But we saw no sign of a human being,” protested 
Swayne, ” on either side of the river.” 

” And that doesn’t say that no one saw us/' said Wang. 
” The long-boat, as she entered the harbour, must have 
been visible from half-way down the estuary.” 

” Then,” asked Captain Dickens, ” you think the landing 
party was observed ? ” 

” There’s more than a fair chance of it, Captain,” said 
Wang ; “ and I leave nothing to chance.” 

” Then what do you propose to do.” 

” Briefly this : find out, if possible, who it is that Sun 
Wing is employing on the island. Then I shall either 
arrange for a false message to be sent to the ‘ Mary Ann 
Rutland,' or find some means of detaining her here should 
she arrive during your absence. At any rate, I give you 
a fortnight. Return to this place at daybreak exactly 
two weeks hence; cast anchor opposite the head¬ 
lands, and stand to arms ready to open fire. I'll lay a 
sheet anchor to a toothpick there’ll be something doing by 
then.” 

” Are you armed ? ” asked the captain. 

Mr. Wang produced a revolver from inside his 
jacket. 

“ Do you want any food ? ” 

Mr. Wang opened his small wooden box, containing a 
plentiful supply of sirra-leaf and betel-nut. 

” I guess,” said he, ” if you chew betel-nut all day long, 
you don’t want much to eat. I flatter myself I know my 
job ; and now, Captain, I'll ask you to put me ashore 
without delay and as silently as possible. Gently does 
the trick. In two weeks' time I'll be troubling you for 
eleven Hong-Kong dollars.” 

A few minutes after a boat glided from the foot of the 
gangway ladder, to be rowed with muffled oars, to the 
base of the western headland, On board this boat 
was Mr. Wang, his revolver, his electric battery and 
his mat. 

A little after, the boat returned to the ship, with¬ 
out Mr. Wang. The gangway was hauled up and 
the ” Galatea ” steamed away due eastward, across the 
Sulu Sea. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THB MAGIC BOX. 


OT many men would 
have landed at dead 
of night, to find 
themselves in the 
density of the jungle 
of a savage island, 
f j inhabited by a race 
of wild and lawless 
men, without grave 
misgivings. But Mr. 
Wang had none. 

As he broke his way through the thickets, which were 
known to be alive with poisonous snakes, his heart beat 
evenly and calmly. He dreaded nothing—except failure ; 
and of that he preferred not to think. In this life, self- 
confidence counts for much ; and Mr. Wang had complete 
belief in himself. He was conscious of his own ability and 
presence of mind. Since he was prepared for almost any¬ 


thing, it would not have been possible to take him by 
surprise. He knew something of the Dyaks, and though 
he could not speak any one of their languages, he was by 
no means anxious as to his safety. As he walked as 
rapidly as he could, following the course of a little jungle 
stream, he repeatedly smiled. 

He could see nothing. The jungle was pitch dark. He 
could not even see his hand before his face. Yet his senses 
were remarkably acute ; he was guided by the gurgling 
sound of the water, which lapped over his bare feet, some¬ 
times higher than his ankles. 

His com monsense was colossal. He wished to gain 
higher ground for two reasons : firstly, he knew that on 
the hill-tops the jungle would be less dense, the under¬ 
growth less interlaced and interwoven ; and, secondly, he 
desired to encounter human beings, and knew that he 
would not find the wild land Dyaks on the very fringe of 
the sea. 
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been for the palm-tree, they would have stood face to 
face. 

Mr. Wang stood upright and smiled. The man raised 
his kris, which is a peculiar kind of dagger common through¬ 
out the Malay Peninsula and the Islands. In this case, 
the blade was wavy, like a moving snake. 

The man grinned from ear to ear. There was a flash, 
a loud report, and the Dyak, flinging up his arms, went 
over backwards, shot stone-dead through the head. 

What happened next need not be described in any 
detail. It was not such conduct as would be pardoned 
or permitted in a country that is civilised. But Mr. Wang 
was on a savage island, and he knew it. He was amongst 
wild and lawless men, whose ways he understood. 

The head-hunter has no scruples in regard to the manner 
in which he gains possession of his trophies. The Dyak 
had intended to obtain the round, globular skull of Mr. 
Wang. It was a good skull, which had done duty for many 
years as the receptacle of a brain of quite unusual propor¬ 
tions. The tables were turned upon him in a manner 
singularly disagreeable to himself. It was his own 
head, his own low-browed Dyak skull, which was 
severed from his shoulders by means of his Dyak kris. 

The onlookers were wonderstruck and not a little 
alarmed. It was quite possible that some of them 
had never heard the report of a fire-arm before. 

They all stood up in the 
long grass, regarding Mr. 

Wang in 
terrified 
amazement. 


4 * All the time there was creeping upon 
him from behind, keeping well in the rear 
of the palm-tree's trunk, a villainous-looking 
rascal, clothed in nothing but a loin-cloth.” 


His physical energy was exceptional ; he was a man who 
seldom tired. For all that, he had been up early that 
morning, and had not rested for twenty-four hours, when 
daybreak found him on the crest-line of some hills, 
evidently the watershed of the river they had discovered 
the day before, which was doubtless that which had been 
referred to as the Kandabulum River. 

Under a solitary palm-tree, surrounded by long grass 
about two feet high, in the light of the rising sun, Mr. 
Wang stretched himself full length upon the ground, placed 
his mat under his head, and closed his eyes. Two minutes 
later, with his mouth wide open, he was snoring. 

He was awakened by the sound of a voice. Without 
moving, he opened his eyes. The first thing he noticed 
was that the sun was low in the heavens. It was probably 
four o’clock in the afternoon. He had slept soundly 
and dreamlessly throughout the heat of the day. 

The next thing he observed was enough to frighten the 
wits out of any ordinary man. He was literally surrounded 


by Dyaks, men and women, all of whom were crouching 
low in the long grass, so that only their faces were visible; 
and upon each face was an expression of horrid antici¬ 
pation. Their eyes were staring, their lips parted. They 
had evidently good reason to expect that something, at 
once exciting and dramatic, was about to happen. 

Mr. Wang, without looking at anything in particular, 
knew exactly what this was. He knew by the faces of the 
people who were gathered about him that they belonged 
to a race of " head-hunters.” He knew also that he 
himself was a stranger; and to an enthusiastic Dyak 
head-hunter, a stranger asleep is a golden occasion, an 
opportunity not to be missed. In fact, it would be much 
the same thing if a collector of old and valuable books 
discovered in his wastepaper basket an original Shakespeare 
folio, containing the author’s signature, " William Shake¬ 
speare, his boke.” Mr. Wang knew quite well that, if 
he remained where he was, his head, with one blow from 
a kris, would be severed from his shoulders. 

He did remain where he was. Indeed, it might almost 
be said he never moved so much as an inch ; and all the 
time there was creeping upon him from behind, keeping 
well in the rear of the palm-tree’s trunk, a villainous-look¬ 
ing rascal, clothed in nothing but a loin-cloth. 

At the very moment that this man sprang to his 
feet, Mr. Wang did the same thing; so that, had it not 


The fat Chinese summed them up at a glance. He saw 
that one man was a village headman, or little chieftain. 
He noticed also that several of the women were Cantonese, 
though probably born in the Island. A great many Chinese 
are to be found scattered all over the East Indies ; and the 
number of these who marry Dyaks and Malays is some¬ 
what remarkable. When Mr. Wang spoke, he did so in 
the Cantonese dialect, which he was pleased to see was 
understood by one of the women. It was she who 
interpreted his words. 

” I shall be happy to present to you,” said he to .the 
Dyak chief, “ this excellent trophy, with which to adorn 
the honourable threshold of your house.” And he pointed 
to the horrid head upon the ground. 

The headman was delighted. He made no attempt 
to conceal the fact that he was highly sensible of the com¬ 
pliment that had been paid him. He had the felicity to ask 
whether Mr. Wang had journeyed far. 

“ From the source of the Muryung River,” said Mr. 
Wang, mentioning a point in the very centre of the island. 
" I am a Dyak of Bahun.” 

“ Chieftain ? ” asked the woman. 

" Chieftain,” said Wang, ” and a medicine-man as well.’* 

This called for general approbation. It is a strange 
thing that, though they had been prepared a moment since 
to witness the decapitation of the stranger, and would 
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have rejoiced in the spectacle of seeing his head cut off, 
they now regarded him not only with tolerance, but 
actually with the respect and deference due to so notable 
a personage—one who was both a chieftain and a wizard. 
As for their friend, who had intended to murder Wang, 
no one appeared to deplore his loss in the least. This 
is unbelievable if the reader does not reconcile himself 
to the fact that, amongst the Dyaks, death and murder 
and human bloodshed are matters of no importance. 

44 I suppose,” said the Dyak chieftain, speaking through 
the mouth of the Chinese woman, 44 I suppose, there are 
very great medicine men in the region of the Muryung ?” 

44 Without doubt,” Mr. Wang modestly confessed. 

The chieftain held out both hands. 

44 Touch hands in friendship,” said he. But Mr. Wang 
shook his head. 

44 That is not the custom in Bahun,” said he. 44 If you 
extend to me the hospitality of your tribe, I must be assured 
of a bond of brotherhood. I have no wish to have my head 
cut off in my sleep.” 

4 ‘ That is straight talk,” said the chief, and the whole 
company nodded in agreement. 

44 Well, then, let us join hands. * We will form a true 
circle of friendship, and at the same time I will convince 
you of my magic. Join hands, one with another, thus.” 

Following Mr. Wang’s injunctions, they formed a circle 
around the palm-tree, standing hand in hand, like children 
playing a game. Mr. Wang intervened between the chief¬ 
tain and his wife, who were together. In his hands he 
carried the square box, which was the electric battery he 
had stolen from the surgery on board the 44 Galatea.” 

44 This box,” he proclaimed , 44 is the Magic Box of Bahun.” 

It had on the lid a brass plate containing the legend : 
44 Thistleton and Brown, Electrical Engineers, 194 , Ludgate 
Hill, E.C.” But that is beside the question. 

44 We have here the Magic Box of Bahun, which was 
discovered on the summit of a mountain in Java four 
hundred centuries ago. It contains the Origin of Life.” 

As he said these words, he passed one of the brass cylinders 
into the hand of the Dyak chieftain and the other into 
the hand of his wife, telling them to grip as tightly as they 
could. The whole circle was smiling in pleasant anticipation 
of the forthcoming magic to be wrought by the medicine¬ 
man of the Muryung. 

Mr. Wang raised both hands high above his head; at 
the same time he stood on tip-toe. This, apparently, 
he considered a suitable attitude in which to invoke the 
spirits that were supposed to reside in the box. 

The mystic words that issued from his lips created a 


profound impression. They were as follows (that which 
is unintelligible is often considered significant and occult): 

44 Jump, my daisies ! Gee whiz / I’ll make 'em jump ! ” 

At that, he turned on the current to its full extent, and the 
result was glorious and amazing. 

The village headman, who was almost as fat as Mr. 
Wang, sprang about four feet into the air. At the same 
time he let out a screech which resembled that of an owl. 
only it was about four times louder and more piercing. 

His example was followed almost instantaneously by 
everyone in the gathering. The expression -upon their 
faces was one of mingled consternation, anguish, and 
amazement. It never occurred to anyone to let go with 
his hands. Indeed, the electric current was so strong that 
no one was disposed to do so. For the better part of a 
minute they jumped and yelled and capered. Assuredly, 
there was wondrous magic in the ancient Box of Bahun ! 

Mr. Wang shut off the current before the circuit had been 
broken. He had a wish to give them no more than a taste 
of it. He was gifted with the sense of the dramatic. 

44 Peace ! ” he cried. 44 The Wonder Box has spoken. 
The spirits return whence they came.” 

The headman and his wife flung themselves down¬ 
ward upon the ground at the feet of Mr. Wang. 

44 Never was such terrible magic ! ” they proclaimed. 
44 The people of the Coast bow down before the medicine¬ 
man of the Muryung.” 

Mr. Wang, with a gesture, bade the man rise to his feet. 

44 Rise,” said he. 44 Conduct me to your village.” 

Led by the chieftain, the whole party trooped off in 
a westerly direction, descending the hill-side, following a 
narrow path worn smooth by the bare feet of generations 
of savage men. 

They walked in silence. Mr. Wang, with his electric 
battery under one arm and his Dyak mat under the other, 
had more than enough to think about. As for the natives, 
they were too much impressed and astonished to speak, 
even among themselves. For some time they regarded the 
broad back of the medicine-man from the far interior in 
horrified respect. But presently, as if some one had pressed 
a button, their tongues became loosened, and they set to 
jabbering amongst themselves like a family of monkeys. 

A little after, they sighted a village. They could see 
the attap roofs of the Dyak houses, clustered together in a 
clearing in the jungle. 

44 My village,” said the headman, with conscious pride. 

Mr. Wang nodded, as if pleased with the prospect. As a 
matter- of fact, he was thinking at the time of Captain 
Dickens, who looked like losing his wager. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MR. WANG GETS THE LEAD. 



R. Wang spent six or seven 
perfectly happy days in the 
Dyak village. He ate well, he 
slept well, and he chewed great 
quantities of betel-nut. He 
smoked opium ; he lay on his 
back in the shade of feathery 
palms and praised the beauties of 
the scenery. 

For all that his brain was 
seldom idle. He had the inborn 
gift of being able to obtain what¬ 
ever information he required with¬ 
out actually asking questions. And he found out all he 


wanted. 

He found out, in the first place, that Sun Wing’s pirate 
ship had three times visited that part of the coast. He 
discovered also that a strange man had come ashore, and 
was now living with a Chinaman, a Cantonese, of the name 
of Yung Tong, who lived about ten miles away on the 
southern side of a mountain that arose above the tree- 
tops of the jungle. 


On the morning of the seventh day, Mr. Wang was up 
before sunrise. Awakening his host, he bade the man 
good-bye, thanking him for his hospitality, and daylight 
found him travelling on foot around the mountain that 
towered above the jungle like some vast natural monu¬ 
ment erected in honour of the presiding deity of this wild 
and tropical land. 

He walked rapidly. He had no fear of losing his way. 
He had ascertained the shortest route to the residence 
of Yung Tong; and, as he walked, he wondered who might 
be the stranger that was living with the Cantonese. 

He had been described as a 44 foreign devil ” : a hairy 
man with a long black moustache, a swarthy complexion, 
and lank, black, greasy hair that fell upon his forehead 
like a mat. As for the man's costume, it had been regarded 
by the Dyak villagers who had seen him, as something to 
marvel at. The natives had spoken of the man as resembling 
a blue wasp. 

Mr. Wang was interested. In the course of his wonder¬ 
ful career, he had come across a remarkable variety of 
human beings, but never before had he encountered a 
blue wasp. He could not think what the man was. 
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His example was followed almost instantaneously by everyone in the gathering. . . . For the better part of a 
minute they jumped and yelled and capered.” (See page 128.) 


Nor was he inclined to worry about it, for he knew very well 
that, in the course of a few hours, the riddle would be 
solved. 

The sun had not reached its zenith when Mr. Wang 
suddenly found himself, emerging from the density of the 
jungle, at the foot of the threshold steps of the residence 
of Yung Tong, the Cantonese; and the Chinaman himself 
was seated before his door. 

Mr. Wang greeted him in true Chinese fashion. 

“ My humble feet," said he, " have brought me from the 
Muryung to your honourable and exalted roof-tree." 

The man, without rising, bowed. " Welcome," said 
he. " Welcome to the stranger from afar. You speak 
my language well." 

" That should be so," answered Wang. " My mother 
herself came from the Canton River." And that was no 
more than the truth. 

Yung Tong got to his feet. " You will need rest and 
refreshment," said he. " My miserable rice is yours : my 
disreputable, dilapidated house is at your disposal." 

Mr. Wang entered the principal room of the dwelling, 
and there, lying full length upon the ground, sleeping and 
snoring like a lazy pig, was the Wasp Man, sure enough. 

The man must have been drinking. He slept heavily. 
He wore a pair of white duck trousers and a thin vest, 
striped blue and white like a football jersey. He was, indeed, 
a dark man. A long moustache drooped from the corners 
of his mouth, past the angles of his chin. Mr. Wang had 
never seen him in his life ; but the reader has met him 
before : the man was Giuseppe. 

Mr. Wang summed him up at a glance. He was 
half an Italian and half an Arab. He had evidently 
been wounded in one of Sun Wing’s piratical enterprises, 


for his left forearm was in a splint, and he wore a sling around 
his neck. His bare arms were as muscular as a monkey's. 
At his elbow was an empty gin bottle—plunder, no doubt, 
stolen probably from the American liner. 

" Don’t wake him," said Wang. “ When the bottle 
is empty and tiie sun is hot, he who cannot sleep dies or 
else becomes mad. You and I are brethren, who speak 
the same tongue. This man is a stranger, a man of different 
heart. You and I will talk of China, of Confucius ; we 
will remember the tombs of our ancestors ; we will speak 
of the Temple of Heaven." 

They talked until sundown, when Yung Tong had to go 
to a neighbouring brook to draw water. Mr. Wang went 
into the house and studied the features of Giuseppe. 

" If Sun Wing’s men are all like this," said he to himself, 
" I guess we’re up against a desperate crew. This fellow lias 
enough crimes upon his conscience to hang him ten times 
over. Sleep for a little longer, my friend. The Magic 
Box business will not work with you." 

At that Mr. Wang left the house and walked some 
distance into the jungle. Presently he came to a place 
where the undergrowth was so thick, and the thorns so 
sharp, that it was impossible to penetrate any farther. 
Into the middle of these thickets he threw without remorse 
the Wonder Box of Bahun, or, in other words, the electric 
battery from the surgery of the " Galatea." 

When he returned, his Cantonese host was preparing 
the evening meal, and Giuseppe was awake. The half-caste 
was consumed by a raging thirst; he drank great pannikins 
of water, all the time swearing in Arabic and Italian. 

Mr. Wang remained for nearly a whole week in the 
house of Yung Tong, the Cantonese ; and during that 
week he played his game with duplicity and skill. 

10 
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He never allowed Giuseppe and the Cantonese to dream 
for a moment that he knew who they were. He had no 
doubt, however, that Yung Tong was Sun .Wing's agent 
in the island, who employed spies of his own. Indeed, 
almost every day one of these spies came to the house 
with news from Sandakan. The Cantonese always saw 
these men alone, arid then conversed secretly with Giuseppe 
in broken English. Mr. Wang made no attempt to over¬ 
hear them. He kept up the pretence of being the medicine¬ 
man of the Muryung; and in the evening, as they sat 
round the cooking fire, chewing betel-nut and spitting, 
he told them stories by the hour. 

They were wonderful stories—thrilling, inspiriting, and 
vivid. He told them well, speaking first in Cantonese and 
then in English, so that the half-caste could understand. 

They were stories of robbery and piracy on the high 
seas, of violence, murder, and sudden death. He was a 
Sea Dyak, he said, who had been bom on board a junk 
manned by Chinese and Malays. It was a pirate junk, that, 
in the old days, before the Law of the White Man had come 
to the Eastern Seas, beat from the Philippines to Macao, 
spreading death in its wake. Quarter was never given ; mercy 
was never asked. There were never in the history of the 
world more bloodthirsty pirates "than the Chinese who sailed 
the West River in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

And Mr. Wang, according to his own account, was one 
of these. He himself had committed a multitude of crimes. 
He knew, so he said, every hidden creek and cove on the 
coasts of Celebes and Sumatra. He knew the tides and 
the currents and the tracks of ships. He understood navi¬ 
gation and he could read the stars. When he thought of 
the old days he was filled with regret. He deplored the 
coming of the English and the Dutch to the Indies. They 
had come with gunboats and destroyers that could travel 
upon the sea at the rate of thirty miles an hour. They 
had instituted a system of telegraphs and cables; they 
had means of signalling by heliograph ; they had search¬ 
lights that turned night into day. Assuredly, piracy was 
impossible now. 

It was Giuseppe who, under the influence of gin, told 
him the truth, reluctantly and by degrees. Mr. Wang 
did not want to know the truth from the lips of Giuseppe, 
because he knew it already. The half-caste talked in a 
wild, excited manner of the prowess of Sun Wing, who was 
a pirate captain such as not even the China Seas had ever 
seen before. For months he tiad defied the British gunboats. 
He would raid the Straits of Malacca and then disappear. 
No one knew where he went except those who served him. 
Mr. Wang did not profess to be interested in the least. 
So Giuseppe pressed the matter, little thinking that the 
very suggestion he made had been put into his head by 
Mr. Wang. 

Sun Wing was short-handed. In one or two fights lately, 
especially that with the American liner, the “ Kansas 
City," his crew had suffered many casualties. Moreover, 
they were in need of a navigator. They had no one on 
board who could navigate a ship but an English boatswain, 
who had to be kept in handcuffs, and who would only 
work when a loaded revolver was pointed at his head. 
With the English boatswain was a European boy, who 
also refused to work. Sun Wing would not kill the boy, 
because he knew that if he did so, the Englishman would 
become like a savage beast. He would go mad ; he would 
refuse to navigate the ship, to use the sextant; and he also 
would have to be killed. The suggestion came last of 
all: if the medicine-man of the Muryung would go down 
to Kandabulum with Giuseppe and the Cantonese, he would 
have an opportunity of meeting Sun Wing, the captain of 
the pirate ship ; and, no doubt, Sun Wing would offer good 
wages and a fair share of the plunder, to one who had the 
knowledge, the experience, and the ability of Mr. Wang. 

Mr. Wang refused. It was necessary to persuade him 
even to interview Sun Wing. He protested that he had 
no desire to go back to his old adventurous life. How¬ 
ever, in the end, he decided' to accompany Yung Tong 


and Giuseppe to the mouth of the Kandabulum 
River. 

It was nightfall when they arrived at the estuary, imme¬ 
diately opposite the place where Mr. Wang had found the 
head of the harpoon. Thence, at daybreak the following 
day, they walked to the southern headland, from which 
as the sun mounted above the forest, they beheld the ship 
which had once been known as the " Mary Ann Rutland 
making for the river. She must have been lying off during 
the night, awaiting daylight to run into dock. 

Later that morning the ship lay hidden in the creek, and 
two men, for the first time, came face to face who are inti¬ 
mately connected with the very framework of this story— 
Sun Wing and Mr. Wang. The one, fat, rubicund and cheeT- 
ful, always alert, with eyes that never ceased to twinkle 
the other, tall, gaunt, stem, with the nose of an eagle and 
the eye of a rattlesnake, and the broad back of a Hercules 

When Mr. Wang spoke to his powerful adversary, he 
recognised that, if it ever came to a hand-to-hand struggle, 
his own chances would be very small indeed. Sun Wing 
could crush the life out of him ; with his powerful hands 
he could throttle the fat detective as a man might strangle 
a rabbit. 

None the less, Mr. Wang was not dismayed. -He had 
complete confidence in himself. He allowed Giuseppe and 
Yung Tong to explain matters as fully as they liked ; and 
when approached by the pirate captain, he continued to 
protest that he had not the least desire to go to sea again. 

Sun Wing gave him a sextant and asked him to take 
the sun. He asked him a series of questions in regard to 
sailing directions and navigation, and he found that Mr 
Wang had all the knowledge he professed. How Mr. 
Wang had gained this knowledge we are in no position to 
tell. Suffice it to say that he knew a number of things; 
he was the master of many trades. 

Sun Wing offered him fifty dollars a week. Mr. Wang 
refused. Sixty dollars he also refused, with some little 
hesitation. Seventy dollars made him doubtful. And 
eighty dollars closed the bargain—-on condition that he 
received a month’s salary in advance. 

Sun Wing took him on board the ship, which now went 
by the name of the “ Tsing-tao," and paid him out of the 
treasure-chest, which was full to the brim with Chinese 
silver, American dollars, Mexican dollars, and English 
gold. That night Mr. Wang slept in a cabin of his own— 
which had formerly belonged to Me Janet—and as he locked 
up his money in the sea-chest that had once belonged to 
the mate, he chuckled to himself. 

And he had every reason to congratulate himself. He 
had set out to find the pirate junk ; and, lo and behold, not 
only was he safely on board, but he was actually the navi¬ 
gating officer ! All the same, there were several aspects 
of the situation that he did not fully understand. Who, 
for instance, was the English boatswain who was so un¬ 
submissive and refractory ? 

Mr. Wang got from his bed and walked into the saloon, 
where he found Sun Wing lying full length upon a couch, 
puffing at an opium pipe. 

" What do you want ? " asked the man who had once 
been the sea-cook on board the " Mary Ann Rutland." 

“ I want a cigar," said Wang. His self-assurance was 
amazing. 

Sun Wing smiled, and lazily stretched forth a hand with 
which he rapped a bell that stood upon the table. 

Immediately, from the direction of the alley-way, a boy 
appeared, dressed in Chinese clothes. 

Mr. Wang looked at the boy, and saw at once that lie 
was a European 

" Bring cigars," ordered the Chinese captain. Sun 
Wing spoke in English. 

" Yes, sir," said the boy. 

“ Who's that ? " asked Wang, with a nod of the head. 

Sun Wing smiled again. 

" My own personal attendant," he answered. '* 1 am 
becoming quite fond of him." 


(To be continued.) 
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How Arctic and Antarctic Explorers have Celebrated the Festive Season. 

By F. WHELAN BOYLE. 


T O all, young and old, Christmas makes its appeal, 
but never more poignantly than when the festival 
is celebrated amid hardship and peril. Millions 
have had an opportunity of realising that since the 
world took to war, and the nineteen-century old message, 
“ Peace on earth ; goodwill towards men," has lost, though 
not for very much longer, let us hope, its significance. 

But I am thinking rather of the men who in past times 
have voluntarily exiled themselves to the polar regions, 
there to carry out the work of exploration which not even 
the war has altogether extinguished. Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s disastrous expedition to the South was wound up not 
many months ago with the rescue of survivors of the Ross Sea 
party, and as far as is known Stefansson has not yet returned 
from his quest of new land in the Arctic. Stefansson, 
however, is not an observer of festivals. You will find no 
reference to Christmas in his books. I asked him once 
how he spent the day when he was with the Eskimos, and 
he replied that the only 
seasonable periods they 
celebrated had to do with 
hunting or the sun. That, 
for him, was a sufficient 
explanation, for no one is a 
more convinced believer of 
doctrine that when in Rome 
you should do as the 
Romans do. 

Putting aside Stefansson 
as a rare exception, it will 
be found that as a general 
rule explorers make a fuss 
about Christmas wherever 
they may be, however joy¬ 
less the circumstances. It 
cannot, for instance, be said 
that the conditions under 
which Shackleton and his 
companions found them¬ 
selves at the end of 1915 
were at all favourable to 
festivity. Their ship had 
been crushed and sunk, and 
they were drifting about on 
an ice-floe in the Weddell 
Sea, nearly 200 miles from 
the nearest land. 

Yet they were not ixi the 
least down-hearted, and by 
a curious chance they were 
able to make such a feast 
as seldom falls to the lot of shipw r recked mariners. The 
leader had decided to jettison all superfluous stores, so as 
to lighten the sledges, and these stores included a lot of 
tinned stuff. There was an unrestrained issue, and many 
of the hands when they retired to their tents complained 
of that fulness which comes of over-eating. The menu 
included sausages and boiled ham, bannocks and coffee, 


for breakfast. Baked beans, anchovies, jam and biscuits, 
for lunch. Jugged hare, onions, canned peaches and cream, 
butter-scotch and golden syrup, for dinner. Midsummer Day 
had fallen a few days before—the day on which, had all gone 
well, the transcontinental party hoped to reach the South 
Pole, on their march to the Ross Sea. The weather was 
by no means cold, just above freezing-point in fact, though 
that, of course, made the surface of the floe on which the 
party were encamped the more insecure, and travelling more 
difficult. Two and a half miles was the record for Christmas 
Day, and the sledges and dogs were constantly falling into 
small “leads” in the ice. However, they caught a seal, 
which was something to the good. 

Christmas Day, 1911, wdll always be memorable in 
Antarctic annals. That year Scott and Amundsen made 
their attack on the Pole. When December 25 came Scott 
w'as still struggling to the goal, hopeful of being the first 
to attain it. But Amundsen, with more favourable 

weather, had already 
hoisted the Norwegian flag 
at the coveted spot, and on 
Christmas Eve, which is the 
great festival in the Nor¬ 
wegian calendar, the party 
w'ere well on their way back 
to the base. Naturally, 
there is a cheerful note in 
Amundsen's diary. The 
night before Christmas Eve 
Svartflekken, one of the 
remaining dogs, was 
slaughtered. There was no 
mourning on this occasion, 
for he had alw'ays been 
£ reprobate. “Bad 
character!” Amundsen 
records. “If a man, he 
would have ended in penal 
servitude.” He wouldn’t 
work, though there was not 
much wrong with him. 
“ He was comparatively 
fat, and w'as consumed with 
evident satisfaction.” 

In the diary we find this 
entry : ‘ ‘ Christmas Eve 

came; the weather was 
rather changeable, now' 
overcast, now clear, when 
we set out at 8 p.m. the 
night before. We had not 
far to go before reaching our depot. At midnight we arrived 
there in the most glorious weather, calm and warm. Now 
we had the whole of Christmas Eve before us, and could enjoy 
it at our ease. Our depot was at once taken down and 
divided between the two sledges. All crumbs of biscuit 
were carefully collected by Wisting, the cook for the day, 
and put into a bag. This was taken into the tent and 
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vigorously beaten and kneaded ; the result was pulverised 
biscuit. With this product, and a sausage of dried milk, 
Wisting succeeded in making a capital dish of Christmas 
porridge. I doubt whether any one at home enjoyed his 
Christmas dinner so much as we did that morning in the 



tent. One of Bjaaland’s cigars to follow brought a festival 
spirit over the whole camp. Another thing we had to 
rejoice about that day was that we had again reached the 
summit of the plateau, and after two or three more days’ 
march would begin to go downhill, finally reaching the 
Barrier and our old haunts.” 

On this day Scott and his companions were still some 
150 miles from the Pole, which they were destined to 
reach on January 17. The supporting party, consisting 
of “ Teddy ” Evans (whom we know now as Captain 
Evans, D.S.O., who commanded the “ Broke ” when she 
outfought the Huns in the Channel), Crean, and Lashly, 
shared the Christmas dinner, which was the last that five 
of them were to eat. The day was full of adventure, as Scott 
records in his diary. “ Lashly fell down a crevasse, nearly 
dragging the crew with hint. The sledge ran on and jammed 
the spar, so that the Alpine rope had to be got out and used 
to pull Lashly to the surface again. Lashly says the 
crevasse was 50 feet deep and 8 feet across.” And the 
captain incidentally remarks, “ Lashly is forty-four to-day, 
and as hard as nails. His fall has not even disturbed his 
equanimity.” 

There is the inevitable food note* Christmas is always a 
time of feasting. How much more excuse for it when a 
square meal is a rarity! “I am so replete,” says Scott, 
“ that I can scarcely write. 1 knew that supper was to 
be a * tightener,’ and indeed it has been—so much that I 
must leave description till the morning.” Pepys could 
scarcely be more frank. Next day he tells the tale of this 
remarkable meal. “ We had four courses. The first 
pemmican, full whack, with slices of horse meat flavoured 
with onion and curry powder and thickened with biscuit ; 
then an arrowroot, cocoa, and biscuit hoosh sweetened ; 
then a plum-pudding ; then cocoa with raisins, and finally 
a dessert of caramels and ginger. After the feast it was 
difficult to move. Wilson and I couldn't finish our share 
of plum-pudding. We have all slept splendidly and feel 
thoroughly warm, such is the effect of full feeding.” 

It was something to remember during the bitter months 


that were to follow' before Scott and his four companions 
laid down their lives in a hopeless fight against AntqajM 
blizzards. Three years before Shackleton, following much 
the same track on his march towards the Pole, had eaten a 
Christmas dinner. The little party were then on the Plateau. 
9500 feet above sea-level and the thermometer shomfe 
about fifty degrees of frost. “ Splendid dinner! ” is 
Shackleton’s comment. “ First came hoosh, consisting 
of pony ration, boiled up w ith pemmican and some of our 
emergency Oxo and biscuit. Then in the cocoa water I 
boiled our little plum-pudding. This with a drop of medical 
brandy w*as a luxury which Lucullus himself might have 
envied. Then came cocoa. Lastly, cigars and a spoonful 
of cr&me de menthe, sent us by a friend in Scotland." 'There 
w'ere lean times to come before the march “ nearest the 
Pole ” w r as accomplished. Indeed, Shackleton avers* anri 
Frank Wild', his companion in this and other adventures, 
fully concurs, that from November 15, 1908, to February 
23, 1909, they had but this one full meal. Even then 
they did not get a sense of repletion for very long, and 
w'ithin an hour or two it seemed to them that they were as 
hungry as ever. 

Peary, the conqueror of the North Pole, after a siege 
that lasted more than twenty years, spent many Chrjsf^B 
Days within the Arctic circle, but they w'ere always cele¬ 
brated amid fairly comfortable circumstances, for there 
is no travelling during the winter. Christmas 1909, the 
memorable year of Peary’s last and greatest journey* was 
passed on board the “ Roosevelt ” at Cape Sheridan 
Among the Eskimos, who formed the majority of Peaiy*$ 
party, December 22 is a red-letter day, because on that 
date the sun starts its return journey north, and the Arctic 
night begins to wane. They call it the “ Great Night.” 

So for mutual convenience Peary combined the two 
festivals, the “great day” and the “great night,” and 
with complete success. At breakfast all the Americas 
members of the expedition received letters and presents from 
home, which had been kept by the ship’s post-office for de¬ 
livering on that morning. It was not very cold, Peary says, 
only about fifty degrees of frost, and so a programme of sports 
w r as arranged for the 
afternoon. There 
were races on the ice, 
and to mark the 
course, 75 yards in 
length, fifty of the 
ship’s lanterns were 
arranged in two par¬ 
allel row's, 20 feet 
apart. 

Under these w'eird 
conditions, the pro¬ 
gramme w r as duly 
carried out. It com¬ 
prised four events. 

The first was for 
Eskimo children, the 
second for Eskimo 
men, the third for 
Eskimo women, with 
babies in their hoods, 
and the fourth for 
women without 
these encumbrances. 

“ There were,” says 
Peary, “four entries 
for the matrons’ 
race, and no one 
could have guessed 
from watching them 
that it w r as a run¬ 
ning race. They 
came along four 
abreast, dressed in 
furs, their eyes roll¬ 
ing, puffing like four 
excited walruses, the 





“Lashly fell down a crevasse.” 




A POOR BAG! 

Home for the Holidays—Christmas, 1817. 

[Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper ” by Arthur Twidle.) 
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SPENDING CHRISTMAS AT THE POLES 




Musk-ox meat, an English plum-pudding (most universal 
of Christmas dishes), and sponge-cake covered with chocolate 
was the menu of the dinner. And at each plate was a package 
containing nuts, cakes, and candies, with a card attached— 
“ A Merry Christmas from Mrs. Peary.’* On some previous 
expeditions Mrs. Peary accompanied her husband to far 
northern latitudes, and her daughter, w T ho rejoiced in the 
name of the “ Snow Baby,” was born within the Arctic 
circle. 

The great event of the evening seems to have been the 
distribution of prizes, and it was far less conventional than 
such ceremonies generally are. For the winners were 
allowed to make their own selection. Tookoomah, who 
won the matron’s prize, had, for example, the choice of 
three equally seductive rewards. There was a f>ox of three 
cakes of scented soap, or a sewing outfit (needles, thimble 
and thread), or a cake covered with sugar. Well, she 
unhesitatingly chose the soap. It might, of course, be 
suspected that she proposed to eat it. But Peary, whr> 
knows the Eskimos better perhaps than any Arctic 
explorer, delivers the verdict—“ The meaning of cleanli¬ 
ness had dawned upon her, a sudden ambition to be 
attractive.” 

Both North and South, Christmas has been spent in 
equally pleasant circumstances to these by polar explorer* 

Even during the Antarctic 
summer, when sledging ex¬ 
peditions are bent on makin? 
the most of the brief period 
suitable to travel, always i> 
there left at the base a partv. 
whose anxiety for their absen* 
comrades does not prevent 
them from reproducing, as far 
as possible within narrow 
quarters, the atmosphere of 
home. They do it with great 
thoroughness, to the 
point of crackers 
and snapdragon and 
charades. And if 
snow and ice are th 
proper accompam 
ment of an '* old- 
fashioned ” Christ¬ 
mas, as some of us 
believe, there i> 
never any lack oi 
these accessories. 


Unfit. 


N OT his to bear the battle brunt, 

To hear the deep-mouthed cannon shake 
The troubled air on Flanders front. 

Not his to take 

A gun and bravely do his part, 

With steadfast eye and fearless heart. 


And yet in dream 
He treads where transport wagons are 
Lining those blackened fields afar. 

He sees the deadly bayonet’s gleam, 

In fancy hears the shrapnel’s scream, 
And, unafraid, 

Charges across the thunderous zone, 

* And with one splendid deed has 
made 

Th’ applause of men his own l . . . 


The mirage fades away ! 

He sees the light upon his books, 

On meadowed peace and beauty 
looks, 

And knows that day by day 
'Mid these quiet scenes his life must 
be. 

To die for England gallantly 


“They came along 
four abreast, dressed 
in furs • . • puffing 
like excited walruses.” 


babies in their hoods gazing in wide and half- 
bewildered eyes at the glittering lanterns.” He 
does not describe the finish, but he notes that 
“Nature herself participated in our Christmas 
celebrations by providing an aurora of consider¬ 
able brilliancy. While the races on the ice were 
in progress the Northern sky w r as ‘filled with 
streamers and lances of pale white light.’ ” 


Fortune did not on him confer— 

He can but live and work for her ! 

Constance I. Smith. 


Photographed by) THE LAST OF THE ** ENDURANCE.” [Frank Hurlty. 

With masts broken and sides crushed in, Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ship is here seen sinking beneath the 

South Polar ice. 
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Human Munitions. 

How the Navy is Manned. 

By “WARD ROOM.” 

Author of ‘'H.M.S.,’* etc. 

a period of twelve years’ service from the day they become 
eighteen. 

After this ceremony, they have their hair cut to the recognised 
Service shortness, and then start the process known as ” kitting 
up.” Their lent clothing is returned, and they are provided with 
a complete outfit of serge and duck suits and all undergarments ; 
caps, black silk handkerchiefs, lanyards, etc., and a hammock and 
blankets, and a bag: this last is a yellow-painted, waterproof 
canvas sack, and is the bluejacket’s substitute for a wardrobe, 
in which, with great ingenuity in rolling, folding, and packing, 
he stows his entire stock of garments. 

The first fortnight of the new entry’s Service life is devoted 
to marking all his clothes, and learning how to pack and ” lay 
out ” his bag. Also how to make the clews and lashings lor 
his hammock, and how to sling it properly. 

Following th s, he starts on a course of seamanship, and learns 
about knots and splices, compass and helm, and how to handle 
boats under oars and sail. 

At the end of this period, which also includes a large amount 
of physical drill and many hours spent in school, he has to pass 
examinations to test both his theoretical knowledge and his 
practical ability. According to the number of marks obtained 




The Naval Training Establishment at Devonport. 
H.M.S. "Impregnable,” I., II., and III. 


A MID all the excitement which has raged round the 

/ % question of recruiting for the Army, the Navy has 

1 \ gone on its way in silence, as is its habit, and has 

never ceased to continue the work of manufacturing 
that most excellent of products—the British sailor. 

The process is carried on in two main ” factories ” : one at 
Shotley, near Harwich, which is a modem innovation in the 
shape of a shore establishment, and the other at Plymouth—that 
nursery of naval tradition, whence Drake sailed to fight the 
Armada. 

This latter consists of two separate depots : the 11 Impreg¬ 
nable ” and the ” Powerful.” As the *' Impregnable ” is the 
oldest and largest of the existing training centres it may be 
selected as typical for description. 

The establishment consists of four ships—three of them joined 
together by bridges—and lies in the Hamoaze, opposite Mount 
Wise, where the shore residence 
of the naval Commander-in-Chief 
is situate'd ; and in addition to 
her training duties, the ” Im¬ 
pregnable ” is also the flagship 
of the port, and flies the 
Admiral’s flag. 

The three ships of the main 
establishment are in themselves 
interesting. ” Impregnable I.” 
is an old wooden line-of-battle- 
ship of similar appearance to 
Nelson’s familiar " Victory,’’ 

“ Impregnable II.” is one of the 
earliest ironclads, and " Im¬ 
pregnable III.” is one of the 
first entirely iron ships. 

” Impregnable IV,” formerly 
the “ Circe,” is a small wooden 
sloop, over 150 years old, whose 
origin has been forgotten, but 
which was probably captured 
from the French. Thus from 
the moment the new recruit 
leaves the shore behind him he 
is surrounded with an atmosphere 
of history and tradition. 

Recruits come from all over 
the British Isles, and are enlisted 
and forwarded, after the usual formalities, to Devonport, arriving 
generally in the late afternoon or evening, where they are met 
by an orderly and conducted on board the ” Impregnable.” 

Arriving on board, they have an interview with the doctor, 
and take off their civilian clothes for the last time. They are 
given a suit of ” lent clothing ” for the time being and, after a 
bath and a meal, are initiated for the first time into the mysteries 
of slinging and sleeping in a hammock. 

The next day they are brought before the Captain and, after 
stating that they are entering the Navy of their own free will, 
are duly ” made correct,” as the phrase runs, and are entered for 


in these examinations he is able to select his future career and 
to take up either Advanced Gunnery, Wireless Telegraphy, or 
Signals. If he does not succeed in obtaining the necessary 
percentage of marks to qualify for any of these he drops back to 
Ordinary Gunnery. 

The gunnery instruction includes the handling of various kinds 
of guns and projectiles from maxims up to 6-inch, together with 
squad and battalion drill and field exercise. It also comprises 
instruction in range-finding, and in working model communica¬ 
tions, such as are used for directing the fire of a modem warship ; 
while Advanced Gunnery boys have a great deal of theoretical 
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instruction in such subjects as electricity and magnetism and 
mechanics, to fit them for holding the higher gunnery and 
torpedo ratings later on. 

These Advanced Gunnery boys are the p ; ck of the boys under 
training, and their course lasts much longer. They complete 
the whole of their training in the ** Impregnable/' as do the 


Ordinary Gunnery’ boys; but the candidates for Signals and 
Wireless go to Shotley for the-remainder of their instruction 
after passing out of seamanship. 

The newly joined recruit finds that there is little time in his 
new life for slacking. He turns out in the morning at 5.20 and 
lives a very strenuous life till the bugle sounds " All boys turn 
in,” at 8.40 p.m, ; but his day's work is very varied, and instruction 


in practical matters alternates with school work, physical drill, 
boat-pulling, and such more domestic matters as washing clothes 
and ” cleaning ship.” 

On four afternoons in each week the boys land at their recrea¬ 
tion field, which lies in beautiful surroundings close to the trees 
of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe’s park, and on Wednesday* 

and Saturdays they have a 
half-holiday and land at S.o 
p.m. Cricket and football are 
well patronised, and there are 
various annual events—6uck 
as sports, swimming and boat 
races, and boxing competi¬ 
tions—to interest the embry o 
sailors. 7 

In the winter time there 
are fortnightly entertain¬ 
ments on a w’ell-equipped 
stage, either concerts or cine¬ 
matograph displays; so that 
life is far from dull, being 
further enlivened 
bands, one of Marines arid 
the other provided by the 
boys themselves. 

Lying in the Hamoaie as 
she does, the “ Impregnable ” 
is passed by every ship that 
enters or leaves the port, 
and the boys take the keenest 
interest in the traffic that 
goes by, which ranges from 
Dreadnoughts and transport 
to trawlers and submarines. 
It is only necessary to 
compare the new entries with the finished article to see what a 
splendid preparation for their career at sea the Training Servict 
is for the boys. 

They enter pale, thin, and weedy boys, and they leave as sturdv. 
w’ell-set-up men, thoroughly fitted to bear their part in defending 
their country, and with their minds and brains as highly trained 
as their bodies. 


The Boys’ Band, H.M.S. “ Impregnable.” 


’Tis Reveille, Gome Away ! 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


I N the grey of early morning, 'neath the last withdrawing 
star, 

Over camp and dug-out lonely, sounds Reveille from 
afar, 

At the breaking of the day 
” Come, arise, and march away, 

For there’s mighty work for fighting men in yonder bitter fray I 
And the Flag is floating o’er ns ! 

And the men who went before us 
They have risen up from Glory’s bed to lift the ringing chorus, 
'Tis Reveille, come away ! " 

When the skies were rent with lightning of the darts the foe 
had hurled, 

When the sound of mustering legions echoed grandly round the 
world, 

Then the gallant hearts that He 
In their graves beneath the sky 
Heard their country call Reveille, and they thundered their 
reply 1 

Bound in a living tether 
Of love, they marched together 1 
Marched forth for Right and Freedom in the darkest battle- 
weather, 

When Reveille smote the sky ! 


And from bitter barren places, where their mighty hosts had 
gone, 

Came their fiery call to England : ” Brothers, follow, follow on! ” 
And their shadow’s, crowmed with glory, 

And renowned in song and story, 

Stood pointing, pointing onward to the battle grim and gory I 
And at breaking of the day 
Men arose and marched aw»ay, 

For they could not lie like sluggards when Fate called them 
to the fray— 

** ’Tis Reveille, come away ! ” 

Not alone to khaki heroes comes that clear insistent call 1 
In the early mom of manhood sounds Reveille for us all I 
When the Star of Hope is o’er us, 

And the way is clear before us, 

We must rise up from our slumber and uplift the ringing chorus. 
” ’Tis Reveille, come aw’ay ! ” 

Who’s the idler that can stay 

When the Future’s for our making, and we've mighty parts 
to play ? 

Shall we sleep on sluggishly 
When there comes to you and me 
The stirring call to action ? No 1 We’re ready for the fray— 
'Tis Reveille, come aw’ay ! 
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By VICTOR R. NENDICK, 

Author of " Sherlock the Second," " The Valour of Monquenottc,"Jetc* 


CHAPTER I. 

BARRY SCENTS A MYSTERY. 

ARRY Searle paused at the door of the West 
dormitory and sniffed suspiciously. 

“ Something good here,” he muttered. ” The 
bounders ! to keep it all to themselves. Same 
thing yesterday.” He pushed open the door, crying : 
** Now then, you fellows, what-? ” 

His voice died away, for the room was empty. 

” I am too late,” he growled. “ The feast is over.” 

At fhat moment Dennett, He well, and Fielding—the 
only boys remaining at College—came clattering aJong the 
corridor. 

" Why did you not invite me ? ” was Searle’s greeting. 

” Invite you ? To what ? ” asked Dennett blankly. 

” To the fine time you have been having this Christmas 
Eve.” 

” Fine time ! Been kicking our heels under the porch 
for an hour, hoping the storm would clear.” 

" Sure you haven’t been indulging in a little feast on 
the quiet ? ” smiled Searle accusingly. 

” Not much.” 

” Yet I still smell coffee, tobacco, and a methylated spirit 
stove,” persisted Barry, eyeing them in turn. 

” What is he dreaming about now ? ” laughed Dennett. 

” You are at sea for once, Barry,” chaffed Fielding. 

” Hooray 1 the great detective has discovered a mare’s- 
nest 1 ” jeered He well. 

” Coffee, methylated spirits, tobacco,” insisted Searle, 
still sniffing about. 

” Barry’s got it 1 ” giggled Hewell. ” The hunting fever 
is on him.” 


” Yes ! old Sherlock is working up a mystery,” chuckled 
Dennett. 

“ Make it something funny, Searle,” chaffed Fielding. 
“ Things are rather slow just now.” 

” We are too far from the kitchen, and the cook 
doesn’t smoke,” murmured Searle, ignoring them. ” All 
the masters are away but the Head, and he is deep in his 
chemistry.” • 

He went off to pursue his investigations. For a few 
minutes the other three made merry at the expense of 
their chum, whose passion for puzzling out problems had 
earned him the nickname of Sherlock the Second. 

All at once the door was flung open, and the snow-flecked 
form of Monsieur Merilot, the French master, burst in. 
He was waving a small piece of paper in his hand. 

” What mean eet! What mean eet ? ” he gasped out. 
” I remembair vhen I lose my bag, you find eet. You 
have ze true detective instinct; so I come to you at vonce 
—oui 1 

” Have you lost anything now, Monsieur ? ” inquired 
Fielding. 

” No, ho. Zis time I find somet’ing—zis 1 What 
mean eet ? ” 

vjle thrust the paper into Fielding’s hands. The others 
gathered round, and all read these pencilled words : 

” Fly at once. You are tracked. He is here." 

A murmur of astonishment broke from the boys. 

” You read eet. You vas astounded,” exclaimed the 
Frenchman. “ So eet vas viz me. I look at eet so long 
I lose my train.” 

” Where did you find this, Monsieur ? ” asked Fielding. 

“ Eet vas given to me—yes. Listen 1 I valk to ze 
station. 1 meet a man. His coat is buttoned up to his 
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ears, and I see not his face; but he push zat paper in 
my hand as he pass. I stop. I look at eet. I put on my 
glasses. Je suis dans Vembarras. I am amazed. I 
look round ; ze man has gone, ze snow svallow heem up. 
I forget my train until eet is too late. I come back here. 
Vhat mean zat paper ? Fly at vonce ! I—Gaston Merilot 
—vhat am I to fly from, and for vhy ? ” 

For some moments there was a bewildered silence ; then 
a fresh outburst from the puzzled, indignant Frenchman. 

“ Some one must be having a lark,” suggested Dennett 
weakly. 

“ That’s it,” agreed Hewell, equally at a loss. 

” We think it is a practical joke, Monsieur,” said 
Fielding. 

“ Vhat! ” The French master bridled up at the sug¬ 
gestion. ” Joke! Non; bien loin de Id. No one vould 
dare. No ; zere is nevair smoke wizout fire. Give me ze 
paper. I must see ze police at vonce.” 

He took the ^paper from Fielding and bounced out of the 
dormitory. 

“ Fly at vonce — zat is I—myself—Gaston Merilot l ” 
exclaimed the excited Frenchman as he hurried away. 
“ I am tracked. Tracked! Who tracks me ? He is 
here 1 Who is it zat is here ? ” 

“ What d'you make of that ? ” ejaculated Dennett. 

” That paper ? I give it up,” answered Fielding. ” I’m 
just thinking how wild Searle will be at missing it all.” 

“ My word—yes l ” burst out Hewell. ” I wish he had 
been here. We might have had real sport.” 

“ Let’s go and rout him out, and pitch this new mystery 
at his head,” proposed Dennett. 

A shout of approval greeted this. The three hurried 
off, eager to get some fun out of the thing. Half-way 
down the corridor they met Searle, who was coming back. 

“ No scent this way,” he said, with a puzzled frown. 
“ The farther I go, the less—but what’s up with you 
chaps ? ” 

For answer they poured into his ears the story of the 
paper which had been put into the French master’s 
hand so mysteriously ; and they piled on the agony all they 
could. 

As Searle listened, a” smile came into his eyes. 

“ It was written in blood, of course ? ” he suggested. 

“ Blood ! No ; in pencil.” 

“ Only in pencil l They might have done it properly,” 
commented Searle. “ Surely there was a skull-and-cross- 
bones at the top ? ” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” snapped Hewell. 

“ No ? A sketch of a coffin then ? ” 

They saw he was chaffing them, that he did not believe 
a word of it. All three began to protest their earnestness, 
but the more hotly they protested the more sceptical and 
sarcastic did Searle become. Finally they >#ent off in a 
huff, furious at his disbelief. 

Searle went on his way, muttering : ” Coffee—methylated 
—tobacco,” and forgot ail about their story. In a dark 
corner, near the dormitory door, he found a screw of paper. 
Smoothing it out, he read : 

“ Fly at once. You are tracked. He is here.” 

“ Hallo 1 this is the precious missive they have been 
jabbering about,” he murmured. “ They are up to some 
game with old Merry. Made him lose his train, and sent 
him off to the police on a fool’s errand. Monsieur must 
have dropped it in his agitation.” 

Pocketing the paper, Searle resumed his hunt for the 
cause of the mysterious smells. All at once an idea 
crossed his mind which sent him flying downstairs three 
steps at a time. 

Snatching up a cap and a muffler, he ran out into the 
snow ; soon he was staring up at the very oldest portion 
of the College buildings. 

” That dilapidated old barn leans against the wall of 
the West dormitory,” he said to himself. “ I dare say 
there are a dozen cracks through which those smells could 
come. But how could the bounders get up there ? That 
tree ? I’ll have a peep. Yes—whew ! ” 

A stunted tree grew close to the bam. One branch shot 


up close past the square opening which lit the upper loft. 
Searle's sharp eyes noted at once that this branch was 
almost denuded of snow, and the sill of the opening was 
fairly clear also. 

Walking towards the tree, he came upon some half- 
obliterated tracks. Deftly scraping away the loose top 
snow, he uncovered one footprint. 

” Leading away from the bam,” he muttered. ” And 
there is only one set of tracks ; so whoever was here has 
gone.” 

Running to the tree, he climbed swiftly up and stepped 
into the gloomy loft. 

” Tobacco, methylated spirits, coffee,” his nostrils said 
to him. 

As his eyes grew used to the darkness, an exclamation 
broke from him. In one comer lay a heavy rug. Near to 
it was a spirit-stove, some enamelled utensils, an opened tin 
of coffee-and-milk, and a knapsack half full of eatables. 

“ This is the secret of the -smells,” he thought, and his 
cheeks flushed with excitement and triumph. “ Humph ! 
too swanky for a tramp. Now, who has been-” 

A scraping sound made him swing round. The tree 
was being violently shaken. He dodged into a dark corner 
as a man's head rose into view. 


CHAPTER II. 

THB TENANT OF THE LOFT. 

WELL-BUILT young man stepped into the loft 
and shook the snow from his clothes. At the 
sight of his face Searle nearly cried out. The 
new-comer might have been Monsieur Merilot’s 
twin brother, so like was he to the French master of the 
College. 

'* Shan’t be sorry when this is over. I didn’t bargain 
for a storm,” growled the stranger. “ I’m stone cold. No 
chance of a fire here.” 

He picked up the mg and wrapped it round him ; then 
a sharp cry broke from him, and, to the boy’s horror, he 
marched straight across to Searle. Seeing that he was 
discovered, the latter stepped out. For some seconds the 
two stared at each other curiously. 

“ Are you one of the boys ? ” queried the stranger at 
length. 

” Yes,” replied Searle, recovering his nerve. “ And you. 
sir ? ” 

“ Er—just a wayfarer who is seeking shelter from the 
storm.” 

” Queer place for a picnic l ” remarked Searle, a smile 
in his dark eyes as he glanced round. 

” Oh! you have seen the grub,” laughed the stranger 
uneasily. ” I suppose I must shift, since my trespass is 
discovered.” 

“You have been here two nights,” observed Searle, 
whereat the man’s face became more perturbed than ever. 

A sudden thought struck the boy. He drew out the 
piece of‘p a P er which he had found in the corridor. 

“ You may know this writing, sir ? ” he said quietly. 

The instant the stranger’s eyes fell upon the pencilled 
words, his swarthy face grew as pale as it could, and a sharp 
cry escaped his lips. 

” Where—how—when did you get this ? ” he gasped. 

“ You know the writing ? ” fenced Searle. 

“ Rather. It was meant for me. I have just been off 
to hunt up the party who was to bring it. He—he asked 
you to bring it here ? ” 

“ I have never seen him,” replied Searle. 

“ No ? ” The man looked hard at the boy. “ What 
brought you here ? ” 

“ My nose.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ There are cracks in the wall. I sleep on the other 
side.” 

“ I see. The weeds gave me away ? ” 

“ And the coffee, and the methylated-” 

“ You sleep'in the old West dormitory, then ? ” 
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** Yes. You know it ? ” 

** I slept there myself for two years.” 

It was Searle’s turn to be astonished now. 

“ You are an old boy of the College, I suppose ? ” he 
guessed. 

“ Right first time. Ever heard of the name of Faron ?" 

'* Faron the Flyer ? ” 

“ That's the nickname they gave me here,” smiled the 
visitor. 

“ The chap who did the mile in four-forty, fifteen years 
ago ? ” ejaculated Searle in 
wonder. 

* 4 I see you know all about 
it. You seem a cute 

customer, 
and guess 
that I am 
not here 
lor the fun 


“A sharp cry broke from him, and, to the boy’s horror, he 

(See page 138 .) 

of the thing. I think I must be open with you. You 
won’t give an old boy away ? ” 

44 Certainly not.” 

“ Right. Then squat down and listen to me. I am a 
Spaniard, but was educated in England—here. When I 
went back to Spain I fell in with a warm political lot. 
Eventually they disgusted me by their excesses, so I cut 
adrift. Soon after I left them, they got into trouble with 
the authorities, and were kind enough to think that I had 
put the police on to them. A year ago I got this one dark 
night in a Barcelona street.” He pulled up his sleeve and 
showed an ugly scar on his arm. “ I thought the place was 
too warm for me, and came to London. Some weeks ago I 
ran into half a dozen of my old associates in Soho—refugees 


from Barcelona. Soon after one of them came to me, 
professed to be friendly, and warned me that certain chaps 
had vowed to be even with me for my treachery. On his 
advice I changed my lodgings, in fact I moved three times 
in three weeks ; but every time I found myself shadowed 
by the Barcelona lot. Then it dawned upon me that my 
pretended friend was false. He was a spy upon my move¬ 
ments, and the gang were watching their chance to drop 
on me. I couldn’t stand this, so I quietly booked my 
passage to South America, and I sail in three days for— 
never mind. Meanwhile, I decided to disappear. 
I thought of the old College, and the many queer 
corners about it; so I gave my false friend the 
slip, bought a rug and 
some provender, and 
stowed myself here, 
to await the day of 
sailing. That’s the 
whole story.” 

“ And this paper ? ” 
queried Searle, who 
was deeply interested. 

“ That is written by 
a real pal—an English¬ 
man—who lives in the 
village yonder. He 
alone knows I am 
here — except you. 
Now, what are you 
going to do ? ” 

44 Forget ail I have 
seen and heard,” said 
Searle. 

Faron’s hand shot 
out. 

44 Another real pal! ” 
he cried, as they grip¬ 
ped hands. 

” What will you 
do ? ” asked Searle. 

“ Me ? Stop here.” 

“ After that warn¬ 
ing ? ” 

“ Phew! I forgot 
that. I must shift— 
that's plain,” growled 
Faron, starting up and 
pacing the loft. Then 
he sprang back sharply 
and pointed across the 
fields. 

Searle jumped up. 
Two men were coming 
slowly over the snow, 
a hundred yards away. 

44 We are too late 1 ” 
groaned Faron. 44 The 
little chap is my false 
friend. The other one 
is the man whom I 
most fear.” 

“ They seem to be 
peering down, as if 
tracks,” observed Searle, tingling with 


marched straight across to Searle.” 


following some 
excitement. 

” Yes—my tracks. They are coming here,” declared 
Faron between his teeth. 41 What’s to be done, now ? 
Cut and run ? No ; they are looking this way.” 

41 They are descending into a hollow,” pointed out Searle. 
44 See 1 they have disappeared. Quick 1 before they rise 
out of it.” 

He led the way ; Mr. Faron followed him down and 
across the snow. Reaching some thick snow-laden bushes, 
they dived behind them. 

4 ‘ They may see our tracks and follow,” whispered the 
man. 

44 True,” admitted Searle. 44 Ah 1 I have it. Lie low 1 ” 
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He had seen Dennett, far away. Rushing into the 
open, he gave a shrill whistle. Dennett came running 
across, followed by Fielding and He well. Searle started 
pelting them with snowballs, and they responded with 
interest; bpt all at once Barry ran up to them. 

“ This is only a blind,” he said earnestly. “ I have a 
much better game on. Will you three take a hand in it ? ” 
“ What’s afoot ? ” queried Fielding, startled by his 
manner. 

“ Some new bunkum,” jeered Hewell. 

“ Never trust me again if it is,” cried Searle. 

“ I believe he’s in earnest,” said Dennett. ” What are 
we to do ? ” 

” Talk low,” warned Searle.- 

“You three are to have a snow- 
battle right in front of the old 
barn until I come back.” / 

“ Here, I say l ” protested Hew- / 

ell. “Is that our share of-” / 

“ Hush 1 ” besought Searle. / 

“ You shall know all i:i five j 

“I’m good for five minutes,” / 

nodded Fielding. “ Come along ! ” 

The snow-battle commenced. / 

Searle ran back to Faron’s hiding- 


“ Dead certain,” declared Dennett; and SearleTfew 
indoors, growling something beneath his breath. 


CHAPTER III, 


snapped 


“ While that game 
whispered, “ those men dare not 
show up. Duck your head and 
follow me.” 

Barry guided him round the 
bushes; then he scouted well 
ahead, shepherding the fugitive 
from point to point until they had 
worked right up to the back en¬ 
trance of the College. Then he 
artfully covered him while he slip¬ 
ped upstairs. Finally they reached 
the West dormitory unseen. 

“ I know a dozen better places 
than this to hide in,” expostulated 
Faron ; but Searle had flown 
downstairs. The five minutes had 
passed and he was fearful of the 
impatience of his chums. They 
ran to meet him, half suspecting 
some swindle. 

“Up in the West dormitory,” 
whispered Searle. “ My game is 
down here. Up you go. Mind 1 
I have pledged secrecy. Keep 
your heads.” 

“ What’s all this ? ” demanded 
Hewell suspiciously. 

“ You have had us,” accused 
Dennett. 

“ Let’s go and see,” cried Fielding 
out of him if he has diddled us.” 

The three of them raced indoors. Searle worked round to 
the bushes and posted himself there, watching the old barn. 

For half an hour nothing rewarded his vigilance. Dusk 
was settling down. He was trying to crawl nearer, when 
all at once he detected two dark figures creeping along 
close to the wall of the bam. 

Searle’s heart thumped at the sight. He watched them 
dart to the tree and climb furtively up. They disappeared 
through the opening. 

Ten seconds later Dennett shot out of the College yelling : 

“ Barry l Barry 1 ” 

“ Hush 1 ” warned Searle, rushing to him. “ We have 
them l ” 

“ Have them 1 ” repeated Dennett wildly. “ It’s the other 
way round. Here are the police searching high and low.” 

“ The police ! Where’s Mr. Faron ? ” 

“ Caught by now.” 

“ No l ” 


THE B.O.P. PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 


As a writer on natural history, Mr. Westell has 
long made his mark. His published works include 
“Every Boy’s Book of British Natural History,” 
“The Boy’s Own Nature Book,” and “Fifty-two 
Nature Rambles.” Of late he has been contributing 
to the “Boy’s Own” Field Club pages in the 
“ B.O.P.”—a department in which he takes a special 
interest. At his home at Lctchworth Mr. Westell 
plays a prominent part in the Natural History Society 
of that Hertfordshire Garden City. 
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" We know that some suspicious characters have been 
lurking round the College lately,” put in a policeman. 

“ You don’t say so ! ” 

“ We’ve had our eye on ’em, sir,” the second officer 
added. 

" Perhaps you had better look through the place,” sug¬ 
gested Dr. Cramson, aching to get back to his researches. 

“ Out, et je vous accompagnerai ! ” cried the Frenchman. 

Zis place is a maze. I vill show ze vay I ” 

Fielding and Hewell slipped away, dismayed at what 
they heard. They rushed to the dormitory and told the 
dire news of the search. 

Leave it to me ! "'laughed Faron. ” Go and join the 
searchers ; then you may help me at a pinch.” 

The three boys approached Monsieur Merilot. 

Oui 1 ” he exclaimed. ” You s’all help us. Vhile ve 
search von passage, you s'all guard ze ozers.” 

Then commenced a game of hide-and-seek. When the 
searchers approached Faron’s hiding-place, Fielding smug¬ 
gled the 
latter to 
a cup- 
board. 

W hen 
Monsieur 
M erilot 


“ ‘ Vhat ! a locked door?’ 


began to inspect the cupboards, Dennett lured him away 
for a few seconds, while Faron gained a point where three 
passages met. But, as luck would have it, the Frenchman 
divided his forces, and scoured the three passages at once. 
They had not foreseen this. The boys rushed ahead and 
warned the Spaniard, who darted into a little room. Then 
they separated to seek a way of escape. Every avenue 
seemed closed. 

Fielding came back to find a constable trying the door 
of the very room in which Faron had taken shelter. 


,f Er—have you tried here ? This is a likely spot,” 
cried Fielding desperately, hoping to draw the officer 
away. 

“ Half a tick l ” was the gruff answer. “ This door’s 
locked.” 

“ Then he would hardly be in there,” said the boy quickly. 
“ Dunno about that.” 

“ Vhat 1 a locked door ? Je ne Vainie point .” Monsieur 
Merilot came up briskly. ” No key ? Break it open 1 ” 
Crash ! Fielding felt his heart sink as the door flew 
open. 

" Nobody in here,” growled the officer, to the boy’s 
amazement. 

” It’s all serene,” whispered Hewell, sidling up. '* I 
smuggled him out just in time. He’s up in the 
box-loft.” 

” Any floor above this ? ” asked a policeman a minute 
later. 

” No,—zat is, zere is only a box-loft,” explained Merilot. 

“ Very likely 
place,” observed 
one constable. 

” And here’s 
the trap-door,” 
quoth the other* 
” I’ll give you a 
leg up, Johnson.” 

The boys groan¬ 
ed and moved 
away in despair as 
P.C. Johnson dis¬ 
appeared through 
the opening. Luck 
was dead against 
them. As they 
walked, listening 
lor the cry of 
triumph that 
would tell them of 
Faron’s capture, 
something fell on 
Hewell’s head. 
He looked up and 
received a lump 
of dirt in his eye. 

” Stand away 1” 
came a hoarse 
whisper, and Mr. 
Faron dropped 
right into their 
midst. 

” This is get¬ 
ting warm,” he 
breathed. “ Luck¬ 
ily I knew of the 
second trap-door, 

and-” 

Someone com¬ 
ing ! ” broke in 
Dennett. 

Faron fled on 
tiptoe down the 
passage. Turning 
the dark corner, 
he ran full into 
a constable, wha 
' reeled back 

winded. With fine presence of mind Mr. Faron instantly 
adopted Merilot’s voice and manner. 

“ Pardonnez-moi, Monsieur / A t’ousand apologies 1 ” 
he cried. 

The foreign tone and a glimpse of his profile in the gloom 
quite deceived the policeman. Faron slipped away. Then 
Monsieur Merilot came along and asked the injured man 
how he was hurt. 

“ You come buttin' round the corner,” gasped the officer,, 
adding under his breath something about**giddy goat.” 


Monsieur Merilot came up briskly. 1 No key P Break it open ! * 
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The Frenchman protested warmly. For a few minutes 
they wrangled at cross-purposes. Meanwhile, the fugitive 
gained the West dormitory. All danger seemed over. 
But alas! the three searchers marched off in the same 
direction, still hot in argument over the policeman’s mishap. 

The boys tried their utmost to turn them back, but it 
was no use. Yard by yard they moved nearer to Faron’s 
refuge. Then Dennett flew out in desperation to seek Searle. 

Hewell and Fielding had given up hope. One constable 
was within a yard of the dormitory door when Barry’s 
voice was heard. 

" The police ! Where are the police ? ” 

All the searchers swung round as Searle dashed up. 

" This way—quick ! ” he bawled. “ Two men hiding l ” 

They all went off at a run. Fielding and Dennett rushed 
to the dormitory, where they found Faron tearing up a sheet. 

“ Meant to escape by the window,” he told them. 

They held a council of war, wondering why Searle did 
not come, having lured the searchers away. Suddenly 
he dashed in, crying: 

“ They have caught them ! ” 

“ Caught whom ? ” rapped out his chums. 

” The two men who are after Mr. Faron.” 

” Good boy, Searle 1 ” exclaimed Faron joyfully. " I 
guessed you were working this.” The others stared at 
Searle, wonder-struck. 

” Now’s your chance, Mr. Faron,” cried the latter. 

” My chance ? ” echoed the old boy. 

” To slip away. Not an instant to lose,” pressed Searle. 

” What 1 Mr. Faron must be safe now,” protested 
Fielding. 


” Those chaps will get six months for attacking the French 
master,” argued Hewell. ” Why should Mr. Faron go ? ” 

” Because the police say they are sure another man is 
about the premises,” declared Searle. ” More men have 
come. They are planting sentries round the College.” 

” Rough l it is now or never ! ” ejaculated Mr. Faron. 
springing up. ” Right away, Searle ! ” 

They all crept noiselessly downstairs, the boys scouting 
warily ahead. After one or two false alarms they stepped 
into the snow. 

“ Safe—at last! ” breathed Dennett. 

“ No—in here ! ” Searle flung open the door of a tool- 
house, and they all crowded in as an-excited voice was heard. 

Peeping through the crack of the door, they witnessed 
a strange procession. Two constables came first, with a 
prisoner between them ; two others followed, with another 
captive ; and Monsieur Merilot, talking incessantly, brought 
up the rear. Mr. Faron recognised the prisoners at once. 

The boys dared not breathe. It seemed an age before 
the procession passed round an angle of the building. Then 
Mr. Faron gripped hands in turn, slipped out, and sped 
away into the darkness at a pace few men could equal. 
That was the last they saw of him. 

Soon after nine that night a mysterious some one gave 
the gardener half a crown to smuggle a covered basket 
into the West dormitory. It was addressed : ” Sherlock 
Searle, Esq.” 

Inside, the astonished recipient found every dainty 
dear to a boy’s heart—and appetite. On the top was a 
card bearing the inscription: ” With compliments and 
thanks from Faron the Flyer.” 


Children’s Day in Zufti Land. 



A MONG the stories which are told of the gentle, child- 
loving people known as the Zufii Indians in Western 
America is one concerning what is called Christmas 
Day in Zufii Land. 

This wonder day for all the three-year-old "Children 
comes in the late autumn, when the harvests, “ the gifts of the 
be loved gods of the wind and the rain,” have been gathered. Full y 
dressed as little men and women, they are taxen by their mothers 
into the great square dance-court, one side of which has been 
especially reserved for them. Presently appears a line of dancers 
gorgeously dressed and masked to represent the gods of creation, 
marching to the music of rattle and drum,and carrying mysterious 
packages decked with evergreen and strings of pop-corn. 

They place the packages in careful rows on the smooth-beaten 
ground, and then begin a drama, the story of creation. 
Following them are ten clowns—grotesque and horrible-looking 
creatures, but in reality some of the gravest priests of the tribes 
—whose duty it is to amuse the spectators while the dramatists 
are resting, and to teach the children the meaning of the per¬ 
formances. They pick up the bundles and pretend to guess at 
the contents, and finally, when the drama is ended, discover the 
presents for this little one or that. 

For the boys there are painted bows and arrows, to which are 
tied little loaves of bread or cake made into symbols of deer and 
antelope and mountain-sheep; for the girls, tiny cradle-boards 
upon which arc laced carved and painted figures of the dancers, 
each representing the clan of the child for whom it is intended. 

Dangling the toys in the air, the clowns advance towards the 
children with the most ludicrous postures and gestures. The 
tiny men and women,,remembering their dignity, will not cry, 
although some of them cannot resist the tempting refuge of 
their mothers' skirts. But finally, after much coaxing, one 
little brown hand is stretched out and then another, and the 
priests pass the presents over, never failing to repeat many 
proverbs and to teach the prayers and rituals to be used in 
connection with them. Then at last, when all have received 
their gifts, the great event is over. 

But for the Zufii children the day is a beginning, not a con 
summation. The toys are to be their teachers for the great 
lessons of life. Day by day, as the boys play at hunting or the 
girls nurse their queer, painted dolls, the mothers remind them 
of the instructions of the " good ancient ones,” and show 
them by means of rimes how to care for their playthings, thus 
teaching them the arts and ways of the life that they are to 
follow by and by. So, hundreds of years before Froebel, this 
Indian people had discovered the methods of the kindergarten. 


A FOOTBALL FANTASY- 
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I f you have read any history of the Victoria Cross and its heroes 
you will remember that the first man to win the coveted 
* decoration was Acting-Mate C. D. Lucas, 

V C. HEROISM R.N., who became afterwards a Rear- 
WITH BOMB Admiral. Lucas found his opportunity to 

AND SHELL prove himself a brave man when a live shell 
fell on the deck of H.M.S. Hecla,” at the 
bombardment of Bomarsund, in the Baltic, during the Crimean 
War. The shell lay fizzing on the deck, and a terrible explosion 
was imminent. But the young officer promptly ran forward, 
picked up the grim messenger of death and dropped it speedily 
over the ship’s side. The burning fuse sputtered out in the 
water and the shell sank harmlessly to the bottom. That 
incident took place as far back as 1854. To-day, in the Great 
War raging in Europe, Lucas’s exploit has been rivalled over 
and over again. Several V.C.’s have been awarded to gallant 
heroes who have risked their lives for others in handling live 
shells and bombs. On the next page will be found a spirited 
drawing by Mr. George Soper, depicting how Private David 
Ross Lauder, of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, won fame in this 
way. He was one of a bombing party who were retaking a sap 
from the enemy. In the attack, Private Lauder threw' a bomb 
w hich failed to clear the parapet and fell back among his own 
party. There was no time to smother the bomb ; what had 
to be done must be done quickly. In a moment the brave 
Scotsman put his foot on the deadly missile, thereby localising 
the explosion. The bomb went of! a few seconds later, and 
Lauder lost a foot, but the other men of the party escaped 
injury through his heroic act of sacrifice. 

Only a few days before these notes 
were written, I was reading of a similar 
instance of heroism in the trenches. 
When engaged in some excavating 
work, Sergeant John Carmichael of the 
North Staffordshire Regiment, saw that 
a grenade had been unearthed and had 
started to bum. With 



dear, placed his steel helmet over the grenade and stood on it. 
The grenade exploded a few seconds later, and Carmichael was 
blown right out of the trench. The sergeant was very badly 
injured, but he had the satisfaction of knowing that many me.i 
had been saved from mutilation, if not from death; and in due 
course he became the proud wearer of the V.C. 


Brave men, too, are Corporal Sidney Day, V.C. (Suffolk 
Regiment), and Private William Butler (West Yorks Regiment). 

Day was in command of a bombing section, 
HOW DAY detailed to clear a maze of trenches still 

AND BUTLER held by the enemy. “This he did.” runs 

WON FAMB. the official account, " killing two machine- 

gunners and taking four prisoners. On 
reaching a point where the trench had been levelled he went 
alone and bombed his way through to the left, in order to gain 
touch with the neighbouring troops. Immediately on his return 
to his section, a stick-bomb fell into a trench occupied by two 
officers (one badly wounded) and three men of other ranks. 
Corporal Day seized the bomb and threw it over the trench, 
w'here it immediately exploded. This prompt action un¬ 
doubtedly saved the lives of those in the trench. Butler’s 
exploit was very similar. He was in charge of a Stokes gun in 
trenches which were being heavily shelled. Suddenly one of 
the fly-levers of a Stokes shell came off and fired the shell in the 
emplacement. Private Butler picked up the shell and jumped 
to the entrance of the emplacement, which at that moment 
a party of infantry was passing. He shouted to them to hurry 
past as the shell was going off, and, turning round, placed him¬ 
self between the party of men and the live shell, and so held it 
till they were out of danger. Then he threw the shell on to the 
parados, and took cover in the bottom of the trench. The shell 
exploded almost on leaving his hand, doing considerable damage 
to the trench. 


All this makes brave reading; but now that I have touched 
upon soldier heroes, I want to say something about soldiers’ 

sons. This is a 

LOOKING AFTER 
OUR HEROES’ 

SONS. 


boys themselves. 


matter that should 
appeal particu¬ 
larly to “B.O.P.” 
readers who are 
What is to be done 


A Red Cross Sledge in the Desert. 

How the British wounded are transported by the R.A.M.C. on the Palestine Front. 


for the many hundreds of boys (and 
girls, too) whose fathers have given 
their lives in the Great War ? It is 
a question not easily answered ; but I 
know of two organisations at least 
which are tackling the subject nobly, 
and which mean to repay our debt to 
these dead heroes so far as is humanly 
possible. One of these institutions is 
Dr. Bamardo’s Homes, the head of 
which is Mr. William Baker, M.A., 
LL.B. In Vol. XXXVII. of the 
“ B.O.P.” you will find an article 
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on Mr. Baker and his work under the title, “ The Father of 
‘Nobody’s Children.’” What was said of him then is still 
more true to-day, when hundreds more of small boys are left 
destitute by the loss of their fathers. If you ask what the 
Bamardo Homes do for these poor little chaps I can give you 
instance after instance of the good results of the training they 
receive at Stepney Causeway and other branches. Listen to 
this story of a Bamardo boy who showed what good stuff there 
was in him when the proper time came. Henry Dorley spent 
his very early years wandering with his mother from hop-picking 
to the workhouse, from the workhouse to flower-selling, then 
back to hop-picking, with the workhouse constantly in the back¬ 
ground. These were not good surroundings for a child, and 
Dorley was placed in one of the Bamardo Homes. Thence, 
having been schooled and trained, he w r ent to Canada to learn 
farming. He did w f ell, and he would have been a successful 
farmer and citizen there at the present moment had not the 
War broken out. Young Dorley joined up. As a soldier he 
soon proved that he possessed plenty of pluck. His Colonel 
wrote in high praise of him, and especially so when on one 
occasion Dorley—he was a sergeant then—picked up a wounded 
comrade on the field and carried him under heavy fire into safety. 
Dorley was “recommended for the V.C.,” but before he couid 
receive this honour he fell in action at Festubert. 

An institution that turns out lads like Dorley seems to me to 
be worth supporting. I know a boy can’t give much in the way 
of charitable gifts, but he can often give a little, and that little 
will go a long way in helping. And when that boy grows up 
he may well remember how many opportunities he had in his 
life, and how his more fortunate circumstances gave him his 
chance of a good career. Then he may think of the poor little 
chaps to whom the opportunity has so often been denied, and 
he may ask himself whether they are getting fair play. If he 
is the boy that I take him to be, he will answer that question in 
a very practical manner. 

* * * 


and from many fathers at the Front we have received letters 
expressing gratitude for what is being done for their children. 

This time of the year is one in which our thoughts are naturally 
turned towards charitable work. There is so much that demands 
our attention, so much want and distress. Well, we cant 
do more than is within our means ; let us at any rate do what 
we c ^n. That little that helps so much can be given. I should 
like “ B.O.P.” readers to keep in mind this Christmas the 
“ little chaps " of whom I have been w r riting, who have not had 
fair play in this battle of life, and for whom these institutions 
are working so hard at the present time. 

__ A. L. H 


Old Year and New! 

HE Old Year looked sad. He said, “ Much has been 
done 

To darken my lifetime now- finished and run ! ” 
And his wrinkled old face looked all worried and wet 
With grey, pained expression we folks call “ regret ” ! 

The New Year was breezy and heartsome and strong ; 

It cried, “ Little people, come ! tumble along ! 

Don’t w r aitabout moping on what you have lost— 

On good resolutions by laziness crossed ! 

On days now gone by when you meant to do right ! 

On wonderful dreamlands now passed out of sight 1 
Just see my new seconds and moments and days— 

They may be made beautiful if you but raise 
Your eyes to the skies and just take every hour 
As God-sent and God-meant, and God-blest with power! 
Don’t turn your sight backward too far down life’s lane. 
But see you don't make last year's errors again ! 




I spoke above of two organisations that are working to help 
soldiers’ sons. The other that I have in mind is 

The National Children’s Home 
THE NATIONAL and Orphanage, City Road, 

CHILDREN’S London, E.C., of which the late 

HOMB. Dr.Stephenson was the founder. 

In a year’s time this institution 
will celebrate its jubilee. In the past fifty years 
it has done splendid work in child-saving ; many 
thousands have been taken from unwholesome 
conditions and reared into useful citizens ; more 
than a thousand Old Boys are serving in His 
Majesty’s forces, and some two thousand are doing 
useful work for the Empire overseas. When you 
come to look into the Institution’s annual reports 
you meet with facts and figures that are con¬ 
vincing. • “ At no time in the history of the 
Home,” says the Rev. W. Hodson Smith, the 
present Principal, “ was our work more important 
or more needed than to-day. The War has created 
many new problems, and has intensified others re¬ 
specting the Nation’s children. It has thrust upon 
us the duty of providing for many who are destitute 
or otherwise in great need, and we have striven 
to help such cases to the utmost of our power. 

Motherless children of soldiers and sailors serving 
their country, orphans of the War, and girls and 
boys beyond parental control, are among the chil¬ 
dren who have found refuge and care with us during 
the past year. It is a privilege to minister to them, 


Lillian Gard 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a 
view to its forming a bond of union between readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 
of the paper which for so many years has stood for 
all that is highest and purest and best in life. Without 
binding its members to any definite vows the League 
calls on its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian 
life, to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being enrolled, 
each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire 
some form of recognition, badges have been prepared in 
the shape of brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pen¬ 
dants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each, post 
free. Applications for membership and for badges 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


How Private Lauder of the Royal Scots Fusiliers won ihs V.C. 

















[From a Painting by Montague Dawson. 
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My Work on an Ostrich 
Farm. 

The Trials of Rearing Birds for the Market. 

By A BRITISH BOY AT THE CAPE. 


■' V y* NY fellow who is 

/\ fond of animals 

± V and of outdoor life 

would find ostrich 
-V j farming to be a congenial 

business. The ostrich is all 
the time a most interesting 
bird, and I am sure that I 
shall be able to tell you one 
An ostrich chick just Q r two fresh items about 

hatched. The youngster is him. As the farm belong- 

worth SI. ingto my relation was some 

6000 acres in extent, you 
will understand that I had quite a nice slice of country to 
roam over, and with the aid of Kaffirs and a stout pony I 
helped to look after about 300 ostriches. 

One of the many funny things about the ostrich is that 
though he has long legs he cannot 
jump ; therefore quite a low barrier 

serves to pen him in. When I ^ 

went out, the first thing im- \ i I ' 

pressed upon me was never to r \ 

startle the birds. An ostrich is 

easily scared—then he wants but 

one thing, which is to flee blindly 

many miles across the karroo. Try- \ 2 r 

ing to do that, he will go slap 

through almost anything. Ostriches 

are very frightened of dogs, and I Al 

remember an occasion when a small (j /\\ N* 

dog ran into a 25 -acre breeding Jj \\ \1 

camp. The pair of ostriches fled iw 

like the wind, and passed clean ^///|| | h 

through some stout iron wire, which *»/> 

killed one of them. £ full-grown 

ostrich is from six to eight feet « . „ . , , ,, 

high and weighs about 200 lb. The Angry 05tr,che8 * e,d . 
cock bird is always a dangerous ° a 1 

customer. You can never trust 

him, and I have seen one rip up a dog as big as a retriever 
with a single blow of his foot. Also, it will viciously use 
its beak, in addition to which it thrusts violently at you 
with its breast, sometimes in that way breaking a man’s 
ribs. By those means an ostrich once knocked me off my 
feet. Now, if you lie down on the ground, an ostrich can 
do you very little harm. So, being down, I stayed there, 
blowing my whistle for assistance. And, as is the habit of 
the bird, the ostrich sat on top of me. It was a very 
warm time, I assure you, with the sun streaming down 
upon the pretty pair of us. 

In going my rounds I usually went provided with a 
long thorn bough, or a good strong stick with a cross¬ 
piece at the end. With either of these you may keep 
aggressive birds at bay by pressing the stick against 
their necks. An angry ostrich hisses as it strikes at 
you, or else, its neck swollen with rage, it roars at you 
almost exactly as a lion roars. There is something that 
is comical mixed up with most that the ostrich does, 
and the Kaffirs soon told me that they preferred to be 
attacked by a number of ostriches rather than by just one 
or two. The reason for which is that if you are mobbed by 
a little crowd of ostriches, you should so manipulate your 
stick that the ostriches impede and jostle each other. Then 
they are absolutely certain to start fighting amongst them¬ 


An ostrich chick just 
hatched. The youngster is 
worth £1. 


///|l I 


Angry ostriches held at 
of a thin 


selves, and while they are sparring and striking you can 
walk calmly away. If a single ostrich is evidently intent 
on knocking you out, a heavy blow on the neck will partially 
stun him. 

Sometimes the ailment which the Dutch call " frotte- 
maag,” or stomach-ache, plays havoc among the ostriches. 
It is a kind of fever, and we have sometimes been without 
sleep almost for a week tending the ailing birds. That, 
though, is nothing to the trouble that is occasioned by the 
jackals. They are always on the prowl to get at the young 
birds, and every evening I had to put down poison for them. 
The great thing in ostrich rearing, is that the birds shall 
lead a natural life. More or less domesticated ostriches 
never yield such fine feathers. But then, if you let your 
ostriches roam, they will lay all their eggs in one nest, 
perhaps nearly a hundred eggs. So the birds are penned, 
one pair in each small “ camp,” and then they lay, one every 
other day, about eighteen eggs, all 
arranged nicely as if to a proper 
&& pattern, and each egg standing 

Yl upright on its small end. I re- 

\\ » member a young Dutchman whose 

( \\ $ father cultivated calabashes to 

\ make tobacco-pipes in the Oudts- 

' hoorn district. He cycled over to 

J$ru see an ostrich nest, and while he 

gBp ft, \ was f° cuss i n g hi s camera, the cock 

i yiTv/ bird rushed at him and splintered 

yjf that instrument to matchwood. 

xK J ( jf 4 i rn . An ostrich egg weighs about three 

, pounds. Sometimes we hatched 

n|l the eggs in incubators: thirty 

0 V w ri ostrich eggs being put into an 

i\>. i ■ 1 *• incubator big enough to hold 30 a 

hen's eggs. By testing with an egg 
L . , . which the hen bird had cracked. I 

ay y e pressure f oun( i that one ostrich egg is equal 

1 wan * in contents to twenty-five hen’s 

eggs. Once I tasted an ostrich egg 
omelette, and it was not bad ; the plain boiled egg is said to 
be uneatable by white people. The Kaffirs and Hottentots, 
however, have a huge liking for cooked ostrich egg, an 1 
are always searching amongst the camel-thorn, prickly- 
pear, and speck-boom on the veld for eggs that are there 
sometimes laid singly. When they thus find an egg, they 
make a hole in the top of the shell, plant the egg upright 
on a little pile of 
burning wood, 
and stir the in- ^ 

with a stick until , 

are driven one 1 

by one into the Native method of cooking an ostrich egg. 

11 
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kraal. Of course, they are very wild, and rounding up 
provides no end of excitement. But we had ready a 
sufficient number of woollen bags, or perhaps it was merely 
a stocking, and directly one of these had been fitted 
over the head of an ostrich the bird 
became as quiet and dull as an old 
donkey. The feathers, you know, are 
painlessly clipped off, and later on the 
stump of the quill droops out. Each 
bin! yields about 21 ounces of feathers 
a year. The white, long wing feathers 
of the cock bird are the best of all. 

There are twenty-four of them in 
each wing. 

• Another queer fact is that, of all 
the eggs in the nest, those laid last 
hatch first. I had to keep careful 
record in a note-book as to how the 
nests were filling, and when the 
young birds came, had to bring them 
in to be fed with a cramming-machine. 

That was a job that I cared for less, 
for it amounted to pumping maize, 
bran, crushed bone, chopped green- 


meat and milk down their necks. Green food is 
very necessary for ostriches, and always I had to keep 
in cultivation several big patches of lucerne, watering 
it and cutting when wanted. In a way, I had to .become 
something of an ostrich doctor. The 
birds often injure their eyes when 
feeding upon the thorn-bushes, and 
then you may have to go round 
with the ointment-box. Of my 

first attempt to treat a young ostrich 
I will only say that it resulted in my 
departure minus the ointment-box 
to the contents of which the ostrich 
" treated M himself promptly. I was 
reminded of the story of the groom 
who gave a bolus to a horse, only “ tht 
horse blew first! ” However, practice 
makes perfect in most things ; it was 
not long before I became accustomed 
to this special branch of my work 
Altogether I may say that I found life 
on an ostrich farm at the Cape full of 
variety and interest. There are many 
worse occupations in the world. 



fll 4 v. 


Adult ostrich, with head in bag, ready 
for clipping. 


A Talk to Boys. 




Bumptiousness. 


n 


By an old One. j 


urse, slang is to be deprecated 
and discouraged, but, as a rule, 
it is very expressive. Thus 
when we say that a boy suffers 
from “ swelled head ” every¬ 
body seems to know in¬ 
stinctively what we mean. 
You see, the head seldom 
swells visibly. Toothache will 
make the face lop-sided, fight¬ 
ing will produce a “ thick 
ear ”—indeed, almost any 
part of the body will swell ex¬ 
cept the head. Being mainly 
composed of bone and brain 
it seems that nothing can 
cause the head to swell unless 
it proceed from within, ancj 
the gas invariably used for 
this inflation is called conceit. 
Bumptiousness and “swelled 
head ” are different names for the same thing. When I 
was a boy, phrenology was a great rage. Many people 
had their “ bumps felt.” It was considered that certain 
capes and promontories and headlands on the skull meant 
certain internal gifts, graces, and weaknesses. Whether 
bumptiousness—the word, I mean—arose from this practice, 
I do not know ; but often a boy, who got a flattering report 
of the capabilities of his cranium from this “ head-reading," 
developed the symptoms of ” bumptiousness ” and became 
an unbearable prig in consequence. 

You see, a boy was told that, if he cultivated certain 
protuberances and discouraged others, he might develop 
into a poet, a painter, a sculptor, a lawyer, an architect, 
a musician, or several other things; and when his mother 
believed these things by virtue of his habit of playing the 
tin whistle, settling marble disputes by confiscation, and 
painting the garden fence red and green in stripes, one 
can hardly blame him for contracting the disease of 
bumptiousness. 

Of course, a boy who was predestined to become a great 
man looked down on the average boy, who had no hope 
of becoming a Milton, a Raphael, or a Mozart. He regarded 
him as a very small potato—so small, indeed, that he was 
beneath his notice. He would stroll about the playground 
like a philosopher taking his morning constitutional. Many 


of his comrades wanted to kick him—and some of them 
certainly did. 

The fact is, there are few boys more cordially disliked 
than the bumptious boy. His air of superiority naturally 
annoys other boys and makes them want to sit on him 
They know that real cleverness and ability is seldom ' 
proud and conceited ; that knowledge produces humility 1 
as a rule, because it reveals at every step how long the road 
of wisdom is. 

Bumptiousness is a very widespread complaint and 
is confined to no rank in life. I have heard of a boy 
regarding himself as the King of the Court because he had 
on his father’s braces, whereas the other boys had to depend | 
on string; whilst you must have known boys who put on 
airs because they had a shilling a week pocket-money, when 
the other boys had to be content with a penny or nothing 

But you may be sure that, as* a rule, the bumptious 
boy, like a balloon, is big but empty. Conceit is a sign 
not of ability, but of its lack. Great men are slow to 
advance their opinions, are distrustful of self often, and are I 
proverbially humble-minded—at least, the very greatest 
of them have these qualities, 

It is the chatterbox, the gossip, the gas-bag—as we say 
—who makes all the fuss and poses as the oracle knowing 
everything and capable of doing anything. Beware ol 
him ; trust the silent unobtrusive boy rather. Bumptious 
people are not dependable. The lightest pressure, the least 
real trial, the tiniest prick of circumstance, and down 
come all their puffed-up qualities, leaving them flabby and 
empty and helpless. 

Praise is meat and drink to the modest boy : it is poison 
to the bumptious boy. It makes the modest boy more 
desirous of pleasing others: the bumptious boy more 
desirous of pleasing himself, of shining in his own eyes. 
There is an old saying that pride goes before a fall: it is true. 
The bumptious boy holds his nose so high that he fails to 
mind his feet, and trips over some lost opportunity which I 
lies in his way and falls headlong into the ditch of failure. 

I often think of the humility of St. Paul the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles. He was a man of great learning and 
mighty gifts, yet he said he was content to be nothing so 
long as the work he was doing might prosper. His great 
word was : " Yet not I.” And, like his Master, he found the 
valley of humility and service and sacrifice led, through 
martyrdom, to the topmost pinnacle of the mountain of 
achievement and usefulness. 
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Through the Ice-Wastes of Alaska. 


By JAMES HENDRYX. 

Author of "The Promise " The Law of the Woods," etc. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


WASECHE BILL TO THB RESCUB. 


W HEN Waseche Bill sent his dogs flying over the 
surface of the glacier in answer to the bell-like 
call of old Boris, he fully expected that the end 
of a half-hour would find him at the dog’s side. 
Sound carries far in the keen northern air, and the man 
urged his team to its utmost. As the sled runners slipped 
smoothly over the ice and frozen snow, his mind was 
filled with perplexing questions. How -came old Boris 
into the Lillimuit ? Had he deserted the boy and followed 
the trail of his old master ? 

“ No, no ! ” muttered the man. “ He wouldn’t pull 
out on the kid, that-a-way—an’, what's mo’, if he had, 
he’d of catched up with me long befo’ now.” 

Was it possible that the boy had taken the trail ? The 
man's brow puckered. What was it Joe said, that night 
in Eagle ? 

” S'pose he toilers ye ? ” 

” He couldn't 1 ” argued Waseche. ” It's plumb on- 
possible, with them there three ol’ dawgs. An' he’d of 
never got past Eagle—Fiddle Face, an’ Joe, an’ Jim Sontag, 
they wouldn’t of let him by—not for to go to the Lillimuit, 
they wouldn't—not in a hund’ed years ! ” 

The dogs swerved, bringing the outfit to an abrupt 
halt on the brink of a yawning fissure. Waseche Bill 
scowled at the delay. 

"'That's some crevasse,” he growled, as he peered into 
the depths of the great ice crack, fifty feet wide, which 
barred his path. Suddenly his eye lighted and he swung 
the dogs to the southward where, a quarter of a mile 
away, a great white snow bridge spanned the chasm in 
a glittering arch. Seizing his axe, he chopped two parallel 
trenches in the ice, close to the end of the bridge. Into 
these eight-inch depressions he worked the runners of the 
heavily loaded sled, taking care that the blunt rear end 
of the runners rested firmly against the vertical ends 
of the trenches. Uncoiling a long babiche line, he tied 
one end to the tail rope of the anchored sled and, after 
making the other end fast about his waist, ventured 
cautiously out upon the snow bridge. Foot by foot he 
advanced, testing its strength. The bridge was wide 
and thick, and evidently quite old and firm, but Waseche 
Bill was a man who took no foolish risks. 

Men who seek gold learn to face danger bravely—it is 
part of the day's work—for death dogs close upon the trail 
of the men of the North and must be reckoned with upon 
short notice. Every old-timer in the White Country, if 
he would, could tell of hairbreadth escapes, and of times 
when a clear brain and iron nerve alone stood between 
him and the Great Beyond. But of these things they 
rarely speak—for they know of the others, like Sam Morgan, 
whose work is done, and whose names are burned into the 


little wooden crosses that dot the white snow of Aurora 
Land, and whose memory remains fresh in the haunts 
of the sour-doughs, where their deeds are remembered 
long and respected when the flash bravado of the reckless 
new hand is scorned and forgotten. 

Satisfying himself that the bridge would bear the weight 
of the outfit, Waseche Bill untied the rope and headed the 
dogs across at a run. 

The surface of the glacier became rougher as he advanced, 
and Waseche was kept busy at the gee-pole as the dogs 
threaded their way between ice hummocks and made 
long detours to avoid cracks and fissures, so that the winter 
sun was just sinking behind the mountains when the man 
at last found himself upon the edge of the glacier, at a 
point some distance above the cave where Connie Morgan 
had sought shelter from the storm. He looked out over 
the undulating ridges of snow waste that stretched away 
toward a near-by spur of the mountains. Intently he 
scanned each nook and byway of the frozen desert, but 
not a moving object, not a single black dot that might 
by any stretch of the imagination be construed as a living 
thing, rewarded his careful scrutiny. Gradually his eyes 
focussed upon the point where the mountains dipped toward 
the great ice-field. 

*' Yonder’s the mouth of the canyon I headed into 
before the blizzard. I guess the old dawg’s trailed me in.” 

Filling his lungs, Waseche sent call after call quavering 
through the still, keen air; but the only answer was the 
hollow echoing of his own voice as it died away in the 
mountains. A mile to the eastward he worked his outfit 
into the valley, following the devious windings of a half- 
formed lateral moraine, and headed the dogs for the mouth 
of the canyon. 

He searched in vain for tracks as he entered the narrow 
pass. The snow was smooth and untrampled as the 
driving wind of the blizzard had left it. 

'* That's queer,” he muttered. ” I vow, I heard that 
Boris dawg—I’d know that howl if I heard it in Kingdom 
Come—an' I know it now ! I wonder,” he mused, as the 
team followed the devious windings of the canyon, ” I 
wonder if this here Lillimuit is a kind of spirit land, like 
folks says. Did I really hear the ol’ dawg howl, or has 
the big Nawth got me, too, like it got Carlson, an’ the 
rest ? 'Cause, if they was a dawg, whar's his tracks ? An’ 
if it was a ghost dawg, how could he howl ? ” 

The sled dogs paused, sniffing excitedly at the snow, 
and Waseche Bill leaped forward. Before the mouth of 
an ice-cavern were many tracks, and the man stared 
dumbfounded. 

” Sakes alive ! ” he cried excitedly. “It's the kid!” 
He dropped to his knees and patted affectionately the 
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impressions of the tiny mukluks. “ Boy ! Boy I Yo' 
li’l ol* sour-dough, yo’ li'l pa'dner—How’d yo' get here ? 
Yo’ done come, jes’ as Joe 'lowed yo* would—yo’ doggone 
li’l tillicum ! Come all alone, too 1 Jes’ wait 'til I catch 
holt of yo’—an' McDougall’s dawgs ! No one in Alaska 
could a loaned them malamutes often Mac, ’cept yo’— 
thar’s ol’ Scar Foot, that lost two toes in the wolf-trap! ” 

The man leaped to the sled and cracked his whip. 

“ Mush ! Mush I ” he cried, and the dogs bounded for¬ 
ward upon the trail of the boy. 

Waseche Bill traversed this same canyon on the day 
before the blizzard. He, too, had run up against the dead 
end, and it was while retracing his steps that he had dis¬ 
covered the sheep trail, by means of which he gained the 
surface of the glacier a mile back from the termination of 
the gorge. He grinned broadly as his sled shot past the foot 
of this trail, entirely obliterated now by the new-fallen snow. 

“ I got yo’ now, kid/* he chuckled. “ Holed up like a 
bear 'till the storm blowed by, didn’t yo’, pardner ? 
But I got yo’ back ag’in, an’ from now on, me an’ yo’ 
sticks together. I done the wrong thing—to go 'way— 
but yo’ so plumb li’l, I forgot yo’ was a sure 'nuff man.” 

His soliloquy was cut short by the sudden stopping 
of the sled as it bumped upon the heels of the ” wheel ” 
dogs, and for the next few minutes the man was busy with 
whip and mukluks straightening out the tangle of fighting 
animals. Dashing in the darkness between a huge granite 
block and the wall of the glacier, they had brought up 
sharply against the new-formed ice barrier that completely 
blocked the trail. 

Slashing right and left with his heavy whip, and kicking 
vigorously and impartially, he finally succeeded in sub¬ 
duing the fighting dogs and removing the tangled harness. 
And then he stared dumbly at the great mass of broken 
ice that buried the trail of the boy. In the darkness he 
could form no conception of the extent of the barrier. 
Was it a detached fragment ? Or had the whole side of 
the glacier split aw r ay and crashed into the canyon ? Before 
his eyes rose the picture of a small body crushed and 
mangled beneath thousands of tons of ice, and for the first 
time in his life Waseche Bill gave way to his emotions. 
Sinking down upon the sled he buried his face in his hands 
and in the darkness, surrounded by the whimpering dogs, 
his great shoulders heaved to the violence of his sobs. 

The great mass of ice that split from the glacier's side, 
while presenting an unscalable face to the imprisoned 
boy, w r as by no means so formidable a barrier when 
approached from the opposite side. 

Waseche Bill was not the man to remain long inactive. 
After a few moments he sprang to his feet and surveyed 
the huge pile of ice fragments. By the feeble light of the 
stars, he could see that the walls of the canyon towered 
high above the top of the mass. Tossing his dogs an 
armful of frozen fish, he caught up the coil of babiche 
rope and stepped to the foot of the obstruction. 

” I cain't wait till mawnin’,” he muttered, “ I got to 
find out if the kid is safe. Reckon I c’n make it, but I 
do wish there was mo’ light.” 

It was not a difficult climb for a man used to the snow' 
trails, and a half-hour later Waseche Bill stood at the top 
and, with a long sigh of relief, gazed into the depths beyond 
the barrier. 

” Thank goodness, it’s only a sliver 1 ” he exclaimed. 
“ But, at that, it might a’ catched him.” 

With a kick he sent a small fragment of ice spinning into 
the chasm. Almost instantly, the man heard a low growl, 
and his eye caught the flash of an indistinct grey shape 
against the snow floor below him. Straight as an arrow' 
the shape shot toward the ice wall, and Waseche Bill 
heard the scratching of claws upon the flinty surface, and a 
low, throaty growl as the shape dropped back into the snow’. 
He laughed aloud. 

‘ ‘ Oh, yo' Slashah dawg! ” he cried happily, as he proceeded 
to make the end of his long line fast to a projecting pinnacle. 

” I'll jes’ slip down an’ s’prise the kid,” he chuckled, 
“ he’s prob’ly rolled in by now.” Taking a couple of 
turns about his leg with the rope, he lowered himself over 


the edge, and slid slowly downward. Suddenly, hc gmjgd 
hard and checked his descent. He was ten feet mifjppe 
bottom, and something struck the rope just ben«&ik Jiis 
feet, and as it struck, he heard again the low growf,%ad 
the vicious click of fang on polished fang, and tile £bft 
thud with which the wolf-dog struck the snow . X/ 

“ Hey, yo’ Slashah 1 ” he called sharply. " GfjpJUy 
down l It’s only me, Slashah—don’t yo’ know &£? ” 
For answer the dog sprang again and the man hz&'it 
drew himself higher—for this time the long white "fangs 
clashed together almost at his feet, and the low growl c£ded 
in a snarl as the grey body dropped back upon the snoftr. 

" Hi 1 Quit yo’ foolin’ ! Git out 1 ” cried the exasper¬ 
ated man, as he tightened his grip on the swaying line 
And then, beneath him, the canyon seemed filled with 
dogs—gaunt, grey shapes that sprang, and snapped, an : 
growled, and fell back to spring again. 

” Now, what d’yo’ think of that,” muttered the man 
disgustedly, as he peered downward into green glaring 
eyes and slavering jaws. “ Mac’s dawgs, too I I’d 
sho' hate fo’ this here rope to break ! There's ol’ Boris! ’ 
he exclaimed, as the lead dog appeared at the edge of the 
snarling pack. “ Hello, Boris, ol’ dawg 1 Yo’ know me 
—don’t yo’, Boris ? ” With a short, sharp yelp of delight, 
the dog dashed in and leaped toward his old master, but 
his activity served only to egg on the others, and they re¬ 
doubled their efforts to reach the sw aying man. Waseche 
Bill laughed. 

“ 'Taint no use. Reckon I’ll have to wake up the kid ' 
And the next moment the walls of the canyon rang with 
his calls for help. 

At the other end of the chasm Connie Morgan stirred 
uneasily and thrust his head from under the flap 3$ hi? 
sleeping-bag. He listened drowsily to the pandemdcium 
of growls and yelps and snarls, from the midst of fjrhich 
came indistinctly the sound of a voice. He became su^R^y 
wide awake and, wriggling from the bag, caught tgp hi> 
dog-whip and sped swiftly up the canyon. i 

It w*as no easy task for the boy to beat the exciteijt^log^ 
into submission, but at length they slunk away bef«n the 
stinging sweep of the lash, and Waseche Bill, his'fends 
numb from his long gripping of the rope, slid squareljjanto 
the up-reaching arms of his little partner. 

“ Yo' sho’ saved my bacon that time, kid. Why, 
that thar Slashah dawg—he’d of et me alive, an’ tfcrest 
w’d done likewise, onct they £ot started 1 ” 

Waseche Bill's tongue rattled off the words with which 
he sought to disguise the real c motion of his heart at finding 
the boy he had learned to love, safe and sound m the 
great white wilderness. But Ccnnie Morgan was not 
deceived, and he smiled happily into the rough hair ot 
his big partner’s parka, as the man strained him to hjmseli 
in a bearlike embrace. 

That night the two sat long over the camp fire at the 
foot of the moraine, and the heart of the man swelled with 
pride as the boy recounted his adventures on the trafl; ! 

“ And now I’ve found you,” concluded the boy, '* I’m 
going to take you back. Pardners are pardners, you know 
—and to-morrow we’ll hit for Ten Bow.” 

The man turned his face away and became busily engaged 
in arranging the robes into a bed close against the boy’s 
sleeping-bag. 

” We sure will, kid. Pardners is pardners, an*—me 
an' yo’—somehow—I cain't jes’ say it—but—anyways— 
Why 1 Doggone it 1 Me an’ yo’s mo’n jes pardners— 
ain’t we, kid ? ” 

Later, as the man burrowed deep into his robes, a voice , 
sounded drowsily from the depths of the sleeping-bag. 

” Waseche 1 ” 

” Huh ? ” questioned the man. 

” Black Jack Demaree told me to tell you—let’s see—what 
was it he said ? Oh, yes—he said when I found you I was 
to tell you that ‘ you can’t tell by the size of a frog how far 
he can jump.’ ” 

Waseche Bill chuckled happily to himself. 

” Yo’ sho’ cain’t,” he agreed. ” Black Jack's right about 
that—trouble is, I never know’d much about frawgs.” 




“ B^n~ath him, the canyon seemed filled with dogs—gaunt, grey shapes that sprang, and snapped, and growled, and fell 
back to spring again/' (See page 148.) 
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I T was yet dark when Waseche Bill opened his 
eyes and blinked sleepily into the small face that 
smiled down at him in the light of the flickering 
fire. The rich aroma of boiling coffee, and the 
appetising odour of bacon roused him to his senses and 
he grinned happily at the words of the boy : 

“ Come on, pardner, grub’s ready! And you better 
fly at it, too. 'Cause if I know anything about it, we’ll 
sure know we’ve done something by the time we get the 
outfit out of this hole.” 

Waseche glanced upward where the tiny stars winked 
coldly between the high walls of the gloomy gorge in which 
Sam Morgan’s boy found himself held prisoner when the 
huge mass of ice detached itself from the side of the glacier 
and crashed into the canyon. 

“ Ye’re soon on the job, son—seem’s if I jest got good 
an’ asleep. What time is it ? ” he asked, as he crawled 
from beneath his robes. 

” Six o'clock,” answered the boy, extending a cup of 
steaming coffee. 

” Six o’clock ! Sufferin’ cats l Three hours till day¬ 
light— Ain’t yo' got no pity on the ol’ man ? ” 

” Old man, nothing 1 ” grinned Connie over the rim of 
his tin cup. “ But if you wait for daylight to come down 
into the bottom of this well, you will be an old man before 
you get out.” 

Breakfast over, the two packed the outfit and, without 
harnessing the dogs, pulled the sled to the foot of the 
barrier. Here it was unloaded and the pack made into 
bundles suitable for hoisting. The sled was the heaviest 
piece and the only one that offered a serious problem. 
It was decided that Connie should remain below and 
make the tilings fast, while Waseche climbed to the top 
and did the hoisting. A sling was rigged from a strip 
of old blanket, by means of which the dogs could be lifted, 
by passing it under their bellies and fastening it to the rope 
at their backs. When all was ready Waseche grasped the 
swaying babiche line, by means of which he had lowered 
himself the previous evening. 

” Cain’t grip nothin’ with mittens on,” he grumbled, 
as he bared his hands to the intense cold. Next moment 
he was pulling himself jerkily upward, hand over hand, 
while Connie Morgan stood below and watched the indis¬ 
tinct outline of the man who swayed and dangled above him, 
for all the world like a giant spider ascending a thread of 
invisible web. 

The rope twitched violently as the man drew himself 
on to the top of the barrier, and a few minutes later the 
regular taps of his ice-axe sounded, as Waseche chopped 
his " heel holts ” as close to the edge as safety permitted. 
The tapping ceased and the voice of the man rolled and 
reverberated between the walls of the cistern-like chasm. 

” All set, kid ! ” 

" Haul away 1 ” and immediately the bale containing 
the two sleeping-bags swung clear of the snow and was 
drawn upward, spinning and bumping the ice wall. Other 
bales followed and soon there remained only the dogs 
and the sled. After many unsuccessful efforts to induce 
the wolf-dogs to submit to the uraccustomed sling, Connie 


hit upon the expedient of harnessing them to the sled, 
for even McDougall’s finely trained dogs, like all malamute. 
were wolves at heart and were trustworthy and tractable 
only in harness. This accomplished, they submitted 
readily enough and, beginning with the “ wheel dogs, 
one at a time, Connie passed the sling about them and 
cast off the harness at the same time. 

Waseche hauled them, snarling and biting at the 
encircling band, up the face of the perpendicular wall 
Old Boris and good-natured Mutt submitted without a 
growl of protest; but it was different with the untamed 
savage Slasher. During the whole unusual proceeding the 
suspicious w'olf-dog had bristled and growled, and several 
times it was only by the narrowest margin that Connie 
succeeded in averting a tragedy, as Slasher leaped with 
flashing fangs toward a sled dog dangling helplessly from 
the rope’s end. At last Slasher alone remained. The 
boy called him. He came, with hair abristle, stepping 
slowly and stiffly. His eyes glared red, and 'way back in 
his throat rumbled long, low growls. 

” Come on ! You can't bluff me —you old grouch, you ! ” 
laughed the boy, and stooping, slipped a heavy collar 
about his neck. Passing a running noose about the long 
pointed muzzle, he secured tfie free end to the collar, and 
to make assurance doubly sure, he tied a strip torn from 
the old blanket tightly about the dog’s jaws, affixed the 
sling, and gave the signal. 

It was not for his own protection that the boy thus 
muzzled Slasher. In all the Northland he was the only 
person who did not fear the wild, vicious brute, for he 
knew that rather than harm him the malamute would have 
allowed himself to be torn in pieces. But he feared for 
Waseche Bill when he came to release him. Despite the 
fact that he had lived with Waseche for a year, the dog 
treated him no whit differently than he treated the veriest 
stranger. To one person in all the world—and only one— 
the wolf-dog owed allegiance, and that person was Connie 
Morgan—the first and only creature of the hated man 
tribe who had used him with fairness. 

Again the line was lowered and Connie, making his own 
line fast to the sled, grasped the loose end, seated himseli 
in the loop of Waseche’s, and gave the signal. Up, up 
he rose, fending oft from the wall with feet and hands 
At length he reached the top and the strong arms of Waseche 
helped him over the edge. After a brief rest, both lari 
hold of the remaining line and hauled away at the sled 
The pull taxed their combined strength to the utmost, but 
the heavy sled was up at last, and they stood free upon the 
top of the barrier. 

Their labours had consumed the greater part of the day 
and it was well after noon when they sat dowm to a tasty 
lunch of caribou meat and suet. 

” I would never have made it 1 ” exclaimed the boy 
thoughtfully, as his eyes travelled over the perpendicular 
walls of the yawning chasm. " Put her there, pardner. 
he said, gravely extending his hand toward Waseche. 
The man grasped the small, mittened hand and wrung it 
hard. 

” Sho’ now ! Sho’ now l ” he protested hastily. " Ye 
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might, after all! ” But the boy noticed that Waseche 
turned from the place with a shudder. 

The work of packing the outfit down into the canyon 
occupied the remainder of the day, and that night they 
:amped at the foot of the barrier, where Waseche had 
left his own outfit. 

" Now for Ten Bow ! " said Connie. " I sure do love 
2 very log and daub of chinking in that cabin. When 
fellows own their own home—like we do—when they built 
it with their own hands, you know—a fellow gets homesick 
when he's away—'specially if he's all alone. Didn't you 
[jet homesick, too, pardner ? " 

Waseche Bill dropped the harness he was untangling, 
and stepping to the boy's side, laid a big hand upon the 
small shoulder. 

“ Yes, kid," he answered, in a soft voice, " I be’n home¬ 
sick every minute I be'n gone. An' that night—jest 
befo’ I left, I was homesickest of all. I thought it was the 
square thing to do—but I've learnt a heap since, that I 
didn't know then. Tell me, son, if yo' love the cabin so, 
why did yo' come away ? The claim was yourn. I wrote 
it out that way a purpose." The clear grey eyes of the 
boy looked up into the man's face. 

“ Why—why, after you were gone, it—it wasn't the 
same any more. I—I hated the place. Maybe it's because 
I’m only a boy-" 

“ Yes," interrupted the man, speaking slowly, as if to 
himself. " Yo' only a boy—jest a little boy—an' yet—" 
his voice became suddenly husky, and he turned away. 
"Folks calls Sam Morgan unlucky l " He cleared his 
throat loudly, and again the big hand rested on the boy's 
shoulder. 

“ Listen, kid, I've had cabins befo' now—a many a 
Dne, on big creeks an’ little—an' I've come off an' left 
’em all, an’ never a onct was I homesick. But this time 
I was—it was different. Why, kid, don’t yo' see ? It 
takes mo’n jest a cabin to make— home / " 

Soon the outfits were ready for the trail. 

“ We've got dawgs enough," grinned Waseche, as he 
^yed the two teams; " McDougall's ten, eightaof mine, 
an' them three of yo’n—we better mush, too, 'cause it 
takes a sight of feed for twenty-ope dawgs. I 'lowed 
to run acrost meat before now—caribou, or moose, or 
sheep-—but this here Lillimuit's as cold an' dead as the 
zmter voids that the lecture feller was tellin' about in 
Dawson. I got right int'rested in the place—till I come 
to find out it was too far off to 
bother about, bein' located way 
>ver back of the sun somewhars." 

At a crack of the whip, Waseche's 
dogs sprang into the lead, and 
McDougall’s malamutes, with Connie 
trotting beside them, swung in 
behind. There was no wind, and 
in the narrow canyon sounds 
were strangely magnified. The 
squeak of sled-runners on the hard, 
dry snow sounded loud and sharp 
as the creak of a windlass, and, 
as they passed the foot of the 
snow-covered sheep-trail, the voice 
of Waseche boomed and rever¬ 
berated unnaturally: 

"Yonder's the ol' sheep-trail 
whar I got out of the canyon. 

Near’s I c'n make out it ain't be'n 
used for mor’n a month. I tell 
yo’ what—times is hard when the 
sheep pulls out of a country." 

It was very cold. Toward mid¬ 
day the windings of the canyon 
allowed them occasional glimpses 
of the low-hung sun. It had a 
strange unfamiliar appearance, like 
a huge eye of polished brass, 
glaring coldly in a bright white 
light not its own. As each turn 


of the trail cut off his view, the boy glanced furtively at 
his partner and was quick to note the man's evident 1 
uneasiness. Mile after mile they mushed in silence. The 
fragmentary conversation of the earlier hours ceased, 
and each experienced a growing sense of exhaustion. 
The motionless air hung heavy and dead about them. Its 
vitality was wanting, so that they were forced to breathe 
rapidly and concentrate their minds upon the simple act 
of keeping up with the dogs. Each was conscious of a 
growing lethargy that sapped his strength. Even the 
dogs were affected, and plodded mechanically forward 
with lowered heads and drooping tails. 

They were approaching the cavern in which Connie had 
sought refuge from the blizzard. For several miles the 
boy had been wondering whether Waseche would camp 
at the cave. He hoped that he would. He was growing 
terribly sleepy and it was only by constant effort that he 
kept his eyes open, although they had been scarcely five 
hours on the trail. His head felt strangely light and 
hollow, and white specks danced before his eyes. He 
closed his eyes and the specks were red. They danced 
in the darkness, writhing and twisting like fiery snakes. 
He opened his eyes and held doggedly to his place beside 
the team. His mind dwelt longingly upon the soft, warm 
feel of his sleeping-bag. The boy's nerves were tense 
and strained, so that his lips and eyelids twitched spasmodi¬ 
cally, with a sting as of extreme cold. 

As they drew nearer the mouth of the cavern he felt that 
he would scream aloud if Waseche did not halt. His 
gaze became fixed upon the broad back of his partner as 
he mushed beside his dogs, and he noted that the man 
walked with quick, jerky steps. He wondered vaguely 
at this, for it was not Waseche's way. This passing thought 
vanished, and again his mind reverted to the all-important 
question—would Waseche camp ? He would ask him. 
He filled his lungs—then, suddenly the thought flashed 
through his brain : " I’m a piker t I won’t ask him— 
I'll drop in my tracks first." The deep breath stung his 
lungs and he coughed—a sharp, dry cough that rasped 
his throat. The man turned at the sound and eyed him 
sharply. 

"Keep yo' mouth, shut 1 An' hurry —hurry l" The 
man’s voice was low and hard, and he, too, coughed. 

At the mouth of the cavern the dogs stopped of their 
own accord and lay down in harness. The boy noted this, 
and also that instead of waiting alert, with cocked ears and 
watchful eyes for a word of com¬ 
mand, they lay with their pointed 
muzzles pressed close against the 
hard snow, as if fearing to 
move. 

Swiftly and silently Waseche 
began to remove the harness from 
the dogs and Connie followed his 
example. As soon as a dog was 
released, instead of .rolling about 
and ploughing and rooting his 
snout into the snow, he slunk 
quickly into the cave. The 
hitches were cast loose and sleep¬ 
ing-bags, skins, grub, and frozen 
fish for the dogs were carried 
into the cavern. Waseche made 
another trip into the canyon 
while the boy sank down upon 
his rolled sleeping-bag and stared 
stupidly at the dogs huddled 
together in the farther end of 
the cave, their eyes gleaming 
greenly in the darkness. A quarter 
of an hour later the man re¬ 
turned with a huge armful of 
gnarled, grubby brushwood, that 
he had hacked from the crevices 
of the rocks. Near the entrance 
he built a small fire, filled the 
coffee-pot with snow, and thawed 
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some pemmican in the frying-pan. He filled his pipe, 
threw a handful of coffee into the pot, and turned toward 
Connie. The boy had fallen asleep with his back against 
the ice wall. Waseche shook him gently. 

“ Wake up, son ! Grub pile 1 ’’ He stirred uneasily 
and opened his eyes. 

“ Let me alone," he muttered sleepily, “I’m not hungry.” 

“ Yo’ got to eat. Here’s some hot coffee—jest climb 
outside of this, an’ then you kin sleep long as yo’ like.” 

The hot liquid revived the boy and he ate some pemmican 
and bannock. Having finished, he spread his skins and 
unrolled his sleeping-bag. Before turning in, however, 
he stepped to the door and looked out. He was surprised 
that it was yet daylight and the sun hung just above the 
shoulder of a sharp, naked peak. Again the white spots 
danced before his eyes, and he turned quickly. 

'* Look 1 Look at the sun 1 ” he cried, in a sudden 
panic. " One, two, three, four—look, Waseche, I can’t 
count ’em 1 ” 


" Come away, kid,’’ 
said the man at his 
side, pulling at his 
sleeve. 

" But the suns 1 
Look 1 Can you count 
them ? ” 

“ No, kid, we cain’t 
count ’em." The man's 
voice was very low. 

“ But what is the 
matter ? There is 
only one real sun I 
Where do they come 
from ? ” 

“ I dunno, I dunno. 
It’s—we got to camp 

here till-’’ 

He was interrupted 
by the boy. 

” It’s what ? ’’ he 
asked, bewildered. 

” It’s—I never seen 
it befo’—but I’ve 
heard tell—it’s the 
white death. Here, in 
the Lillimuit, an’ some 
other places—north of 
the Endicotts, some 
say. To-night — the 
flashin’ lights, an’ the 
blood-red aurora—to¬ 
morrow, a thousan’ 
suns in the sky. There 
ain’t no wind, an’ the 
air is dead—dead, an’ 
so cold yo’ lungs’ll 
crackle an’ split if 
ye’re caught on the 
trail. We got to 
keep out of it, an 

then-’* His voice 

trailed into silence. 

" And then what ? ” 
asked the boy, 
drowsily. 

“ I dunno, I dunno. 
kid—that depends." 

Connie Morgan 
was awakened by 
the whimpering of 
dogs. In his ears 
was a strange sound 
like the hiss of 
escaping steam. He 
wondered, drowsily, 
how long he had 
slept, and lay for 
some moments trying to collect his senses. The sounds 
in the night terrified him—filled him with an unnamed 
dread. The strange hissing -was not continuous, but 
broken and interrupted by a roaring crackle, like the 
sound of a burning forest. But there was no forest— 
only ice and snow, and the glittering peaks of ranges. 
With a trembling hand he raised the hood of his sleep¬ 
ing-bag and peered cautiously out. To the boy’s dis¬ 
torted imagination the whole world seemed on fire. The 
interior of the cave glowed dimly with a dull red light, while 
beyond the entrance the snow flashed brilliant lights of 
scarlet. 

" Don’t get scared, son. It’s only the aurora. It’s like 
they said—Carlson, an’ one or two more I’ve heard talk. 
The blood-red aurora in the night-time, an’ the thousan’ 
suns in the day." 

Waseche’s sleeping-bag was close against his own, and 
the sound of his voice reassured the terrified boy. Together, 
in silence, they watched the awful spectacle. Red lights— 
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scarlet, crimson, vermilion—flashed upon the snow, and 
among the far-off peaks which stood out distinctly above 
the farther wall of the long stretch of canyon that their 
view-point commanded. Upon the green ice at the entrance 
to the cavern the lights showed violet and purple. The 
boy stared spellbound at the terrible splendour of the 
changing lights, while above the hiss and crackle of the 
aurora he could hear the whimpering and moaning of 
the terrified dogs. He shrank back into his sleeping-bag, 
pulling the flap tight to keep out the awful sights and 
sounds, and lay for hours waiting for something to happen. 

But nothing did happen, and when he awoke again it 
was day. The dogs had ceased to whine, and Waseche 
Bill was moving about in the cave. The man had hung 
a. big skin over the entrance, but around the edges Connie 
could see narrow strips of light. The air was oppressive 
and heavy. His head ached. The acrid smell of smoke 
permeated the interior of the cavern, and Connie wriggled 
from his sleeping-bag, and, while Waseche busied himself 
with the coffee and bacon, he broke out a bale of fish for 
the dogs. 

“ Cut ’em down to half-ration, son,” warned the man, 
eyeing the scanty supply. ” We got to get out of this 
here Lillimuit—an’ we got to get out on what we 
got with us. I don't reckon there's a livin' critter in 
the whole country, 'cept us, an' we got to go easy on the 
grub.” 

” I heard a fox bark the other night,” ventured the boy. 

" Yo' won’t get fat on fox barks,” grinned the man, 
“ an’ that’s as close as you'll ever get to ’em. Outside 
of white goats, them foxes is about the hardest varmint 
to get a shot at there is.” 

“ Aren’t we going to hit the trail ? ” asked the boy in 
evident surprise, when, after breakfast, instead of packing 
the outfit, Waseche lighted his pipe and stretched himself 
out on a skin. 


” Not this day, we ain’t,” replied the man. ” An 
mebbe not to-morrow—if the wind don't come. Do yo' 
know how far we’d get to-day ? ” 

” How far ? ” 

” I dunno—a hundred steps, mebbe—mebbe half a mile— 
'twouldn’t be far.” 

” Tell me what’s the matter, Waseche. What’s going 
to happen ? Why have you closed up the door ? ” 

” It's the white death,” answered the man, in an awed 
tone. ” Nothin' won't happen if we stay inside. I've 
heard it spoke of, only I somehow—I never believed it befo’. 
As fo’ the skin—hold yo' breath an' peck out through that 
crack along the edge. Hold yo’ breath, mind— don't 
breathe that air ! ” 

Connie filled his lungs and drew back .the edge of the 
curtain. Instantly his face seemed seared by the points 
of a million red-hot needles. He scarcely noticed the 
pain, for he was gazing in awe-struck wonder where a 
thousand suns seemed dancing in the cloudless sky. As 
upon the previous day, the air was filled with dancing 
white specks, and the suns glared with a glassy, 
yellow brightness. They looked wet and shiny, but 
their light seemed no brighter than the light of a single 
sun. No blue sky was visible, and the mountain peaks, 
even the nearer ones, were nowhere to be seen. The 
whole world seemed enveloped in a thick haze of sickly 
yellow. 

He let go the edge of the curtain and drew back from the 
opening. 

“Gee whiz! but it’s cold,” he exclaimed, rubbing his 
stinging cheeks. ” How cold is it, pardner ? ” 

For answer Waseche shifted his position, reached swiftly 
beneath the bottom of the skin that served as curtain, and 
withdrew from the outside a small spirit thermometer 
which he held up for the boy's inspection. It was 
frozen solid ! 


CHAPTER X. 

THB IGLOO IN THE SNOW. 


OW, kid,” said Waseche Bill 
the following morning, ” we 
got to make tracks for the 
Tatonduk. We got too many 
dogs an' we got to cut down 
on the feed. I hate to do 
it—on the trail—but there’s 
no two ways about it. Three 
of four days ought to put 
us at the divide. I made a 
cache there cornin’ in, an’ we’ll 
be all right when we strike it.” 

The two stood in front of the cavern, breathing deeply 
of the clear, pure air. A stiff breeze was blowing from the 
south-west, and the day was warm and pleasant. The 
sun had not yet risen, and as the dogs swung into the trail, 
Connie glanced at the little thermometer lashed firmly to 
the back of his sled. It registered twenty degrees below 
zero, an ideal temperature for trail travel, and the boy 
cracked his whip and yelled aloud in the very joy of 
living. 

At the mouth of the canyon they swerved in a north¬ 
westerly direction towards the northernmost reach of 
the Ogilvie Range. All day they mushed across the wide 
caribou barrens and flat tundra that separated the great 
nameless range behind them from the high mountains to 
the westward that lay between them and Alaska. For, 
upon ascending the Tatonduk, they had passed out of 
Alaska into the unmapped Yukon district of subarctic 
Canada. 

Evening of the second day found them among the foot¬ 
hills of the mountains. Patches of stunted timber ap¬ 
peared, and the lay of the land forced them to keep to the 
winding beds of frozen creeks and rivers. The end of the 


next day found them camped on the snow-covered ice of 
a small river. Waseche divided the few remaining fish, 
threw half of them to the dogs, and sat down beside the 
boy, who had prepared a meal of caribou meat and coffee. 

” Seems like this must be the creek—but I ain’t sure. 
I thought the one we tackled yesterday was it, too-—but 
it petered out on us.” 

” I don’t know,” replied Connie, ” I thought I’d remember 
the back trail, but since the big snow everything looks 
different. And I was in an awful hurry to catch up with 
you, besides.” 

” Sho’, kid, I know. I’d ought to took more pains 
myself, but I wasn’t so partic'lar about gettin’ back— 
then. Anyways, we’ll try this one. We got to watch the 
grub now, for sure. Them malamutes is hungry l Day after 
to-morrow, if we don’t find the cache, we’ll have to kill a 
dawg.” Connie nodded. 

” We’ll find it, all right. This looks like the creek. 
Still, so do they all,” he added reflectively. 

The next day was a repetition of the day preceding. 
They followed the bed of the creek to its source in a narrow' 
canyon which lost itself upon the steep side of a gigantic 
mountain. Wearily, they retraced their steps and, once 
again among the foothills, turned to the northward. 

” There’s no dodgin’ the truth, son,” said Waseche 
gloomily, as they mushed on, scrutinising the mouths of 
creeks in a vain endeavour to locate a landmark. ” W'e’re 
lost—jest nat’rally lost —like a couple of chechakos .” 

“The divide is somewhere,” answered the boy bravely. 
“We'll find it.” 

” Yes, it’s somewhere. But how many thousan’ of these 
creeks, all jest alike, do yo’ reckon they is ? An’ how 
about grub ? ” 

” I hate to kill a dog,” the boy said. 
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“ So do I, but the rest has got to eat. I know them wolf- 
dawgs ; onct they get good an’ hungry they’ll begin teamin’ 
one another up—then they’ll lay for us —folks is meat, too, 
yo’ know.” 

Night overtook them on a small wooded plateau, and 
they camped in the shelter of a dense thicket of larch and 
stunted spruce. At the very edge of the thicket was a 
low white mound, its crown rising some three or four feet 
above the surrounding level. The sleds were drawn up 
at the foot of this mound, the dogs unharnessed, and, un¬ 
slinging his axe, Waseche Bill went to the thicket for 
firewood, leaving Connie to unpack the outfit. The boy 
noted as he spread the skins that 
the mound was singularly regular, 
about twelve feet in diameter at 
the base and having evenly 
rounded sides—entirely 
different from the irregular 
ridges and spurs 
of the foothills. 

" You’re a 
funny little foot¬ 
hill,” he mur¬ 
mured, ” way 
off by yourself. 

You look lone¬ 
some. Maybe 
you’re lost, 
t o o—i n the 
big, white 
Lillimuit.” 

Waseche re- 
turned with 
the wood and 
lighted the fire 
while Connie 
tossed the last 
of the fish to 
the dogs. Sup¬ 
per was finished 
in silence, the 
fire replenished, 
and the two 
partners lay 
back on the 
skins and 
watched the 
little red sparks 
shower upward 
from among 
the crackling 
flames. 

” We ain’t 
the first that’s 
camped here,” 
remarked Was¬ 
eche, between noisy puffs at his pipe. " Yonder in 
the thicket is stubs whar firewood’s be’n chopped—an’ 
one place whar consid’able poles has be’n cut. The axe 
marks is weather-checked, showin' they was cut green. 
But it wasn’t done this year—and me’be not last.” 

" I wonder who it was ? And what became of them ? 
What did they want with poles ? ” 

” Built a cache, me’be—might a be’n a sled—but more 
likely a cache. We'll projec’ around a bit in the mornin’. 
Me’be we kin find out who they was, an’ whar they was 
headin’. Me’be they’ll be a trail map to some cache before 
this or to the divide.” 

” I hope we will find a cache. Then we wouldn’t have 
to kill a dog.” 

Waseche's brow puckered judicially : 

” Yes—we would. Yo’ see, son, it’s like this : We got 
more dawgs than is needful fo' a two-man outfit. If we 
was down to six dawgs, or even seven, an’ one sled, an’ 
they was weak or starvin’, then we could bust a fish cache 
—but to feed twenty-one dawgs—that ain’t right. Like¬ 
wise with our own grub—a man’s supposed to take from 


another man’s cache jest so much as is needful fo’ life; 
that is, what will get him to the nearest camp—not an 
ounce more. This is the unwritten law of the North. 
An’ a good law. Men’s lives is staked on a cache —an’ 
that’s why when, onct in a while, a man’s caught robbin' 
a cache —takin’ mor’n what’s needful for life, there ain’t 
much time wasted. He gets—what’s cornin’ to him.” 

The dogs had licked up the last crumbs of their scant 
ration and, burrowing into the snow, wrapped themselves 
snugly in their thick.bushy tails. Old Boris and Slasher dug 
their beds in the side of the mound near where Connie had 
spread his skins. The boy watched them idly as they threw 
the hard, dry snow behind them in 
volleys, and long after the other dogs 
had curled up for the night, the sound 
of old Boris’s claws rasp¬ 
ing at the flinty snow 
could be heard at the 
fireside. 

"Boris is dig¬ 
ging some bed! ” 
exclaimed the 
boy, as he 
glanced tow T ard 
the tunnel from 
which emerged 
spurts of sand- 
like snow. 

"He ain’t 
diggin’ no bed,” 
answered Was- 
eche. "He 
smells some¬ 
thin’.” 

Even as he 
spoke the snow 
ceased to fly, 
and seemingly 
from the depths 
of the earth 
came the sound 
of a muffled 
bark. Instantly 
Slasher was on 
his feet growl¬ 
ing and snarl¬ 
ing into the 
tunnel from 
which the voice 
of old Boris 
could be heard 
in a perfect 
bedlam of 
barking. 

" Oh ! It’s a 
cave ! A cave! ” 
cried Connie, pushing aside the growling wolf-dog. " May¬ 
be it’s the cache ! ” 

Waseche Bill finished twisting a spruce-twig torch. He 
shook his head dubiously. 

" Come here, Boris ! ” he called sharply. " Come out of 
that! ” 

The old dog appeared, barking joyously over his discovery. 
Waseche Bill lighted his torch at the fire, and pushing it 
before him, wriggled into the opening. After what, to 
the waiting boy, seemed an age, the man’s head appeared 
at the entrance, and he pulled himself clear. 

" What is it ? ” inquired the impatient boy. " What 
did you find ? ” 

The man regarded him gravely for a moment, and then 
answered, speaking slowly : 

" It’s an igloo, son—an igloo buried in the snow. An' 
there’s a man in there.” 

" A man / ” cried the astonished boy. 

" Yes, kid—it's Carlson. He’s dead." 

Tired as they were after a hard day on the trail, the two 
partners were unwilling to sleep without first making a 
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Solution to Figure Trick. 
(Fig. i.) 


thorough exami- 
nation of the 
buried igloo. More 
firewood was cut, 
and by the light of 
the leaping flames, 
Waseche Bill at¬ 
tacked the hard- 
packed snow with 
his axe, while 
Connie busied him¬ 
self in removing 
the cakes and 
loose snow from 
the excavation. At 
the end of an hour 
a squared passage¬ 
way was com¬ 
pleted, and the 
two entered the 
igloo . 

“ He had plenty 
of grub, anyways,” 
remarked Waseche 
as he cast an ap¬ 
praising eye over 
the various bags 
of provisions piled 
upon the snow 
floor. “ He didn't 
starve, an* it 
wasn’t the red 
death (small- 
pox) — I looked 


artic’lar, 'fore I went out of here.” 


Connie glanced at the body which lay partially covered 
y a pile of skins. The man’s features were calm and 
imposed—one coulcj^have fancied him asleep, had it not 
een for the marble whiteness of the Skin. One by one, 
ley examined all the dead man's effects ; the little Yukon 
rove, half filled with ashes, the bags of provisions, his 
war-bag ”—all were carefully scrutinised, but not a map 
-not even a pencil mark rewarded their search. 

” He’s met with Eskimos, somewhar,” said Waseche, 


“ A year, or a hundred years—it’s all the same. He’s 
froze solid as stone, an’ he'll stay like that till the end of 
time,” replied the man gravely. 

” It says,” continued the boy : ” ‘ Growing weaker. 

For two days no fire. Too weak. Pain gone, but cannot 
breathe. To-day ’—That's all, it ends there.” 

” New-mony,” laconically remarked Waseche. The 
preceding pages were devoted almost entirely to a record 
of the progress of the disease. The first notation was 
January 3 . Under the date of January 5 , he wrote : 

I am afraid my time has come. If so, tell Pete Mateese 
the claims are staked on Ignatook—mine and his. See 
map in lining of parka. Maybe Pete is dead. He has 
been gone a year. He tried to go out by the Tatonduk. 
I can’t find him. I can’t find the divide. The Lillimuit 
has got me 1 They said it would—but the gold. It is here 
—gold, gold, gold—yellow gold—and it is all mine—mine 
and Pete Mateese’s. But the steam 1 The stillness I The 
white, frozen forest—and the creeks that don’t freeze 1 
After Pete left things came in the night. It is cold—yet 
my brain is on fire 1 I can’t sleep ! 

This proved to be the longest entry ; the man seemed 
to grow rapidly weaker. When the boy finished, Waseche 
Bill shuddered. 

” The Lillimuit got him,” he said slowly. “ He went 
crazy.” On the next page, under the date of January 
6 , the boy read : 

Made a cache here in timber. Growing weaker. To¬ 
morrow I will turn back. Mapped the back trail, 2 
caches —then the claims on Ignatook, the creek of the 
stinking steam. I will go out by the Kandik. I mapped 
that trail. It is shorter, but I must find Pete Mateese. 

I must tell him—the claims. 

” Who is Pete Mateese ? And where is Ignatook ? ” 
inquired the boy. 

” Search me 1" exclaimed Waseche. “ I ain't never heard 
tell of either one, an' I be’n in Alaska goin' on fo’teen year.” 

For an hour they studied Carlson's map, which they 
found as he had directed, concealed in the lining of his 
parka. Finally Waseche Bill looked up : 

” We're lost, kid. 


xamining a rudely shaped copper pan in which a bit of It's a cinch we 
rick made from frayed canvas protruded from a quantity cain’t find the 
f frozen blubber grease. divide if Carlson 

Finally the two turned to the body. The coarse woollen couldn't — he 
hirt was open at the throat; and about the man's neck, know’d the country, 
hey noticed for the first time, was a thin caribou skin The thing for us 
hong. Cutting the thong Waseche removed from beneath to do is to follow 
he shirt a flat pouch of oiled canvas. Connie lighted the Carlson's map to 
rick in the copper pan, and together the two sat upon a his camp, an' then 
kin, and, in the guttering flare of the smoky lamp, carefully on out by the 
nwrapped the canvas cover. The packet contained only a Kandik. Near's I 
►attered pocket notebook, upon whose worn leaves appeared can make out, it 
, few rough sketches and many penciled words. means about three 

“ You read it, kid. I ain’t no hand to read much,” said or four hundred 
Vaseche, handing the book to Connie, and his eyes glowed miles of trail—but 
rith admiration as the boy read glibly from the tattered we got to tackle it. 
rages. " To-morrow we’ll 

“Turn to the last page an' work back,” suggested rest an'hunt up the 
Waseche. cache —C a r Is o n ' s 

“January tenth—” began Connie. “Why, that was past needin'it now. 
learly a year ago 1 He couldn't have been dead a year I ” We got here jest in 
His eyes rested on the white face of Carlson. time 1 ” 

(To be continued.) 


Solution to Figure Trick. (See page 96 .) 

The dotted lines through the centre of the second and third row of figures show the 
position of the two folds (see fig. 1 ). 

Fig. 2 shows how the paper is folded, so that the top halves of the figures Three fit 
)n to the bottom halves of figures One and Four, and form two Sevens. The remain¬ 
ing three rows of figures will total up to the same as five rows,—namely 1865 . 

Now that you know how this trick is done you may make out a diagram of figures, 
50 that five or three rows of figures will total up to the year of your own birth. 



Solution to Figure Trick. 
(Fig. 2.) 
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How the Donkey got his Ears. 

By SHBILA B. BRAINE. 


W HEN the world was young and, fair,—starting on 
its way, 

In the Garden Adam stood, on a certain day,— 
Called the creatures to him,—named them this, and 
that,— 

Tiger, panther, horse, and sheep, elephant and cat. 

One by one they passed along, list’ning to the word,— 

Lion, jackal, camel, cow, monkey, goat, was heard : 

But a shaggy, short-eared beast twice to Adam came,— 

44 Sir, alas," he faltered low, 44 I forget my name I ” 

44 What, you here again so soon ! ” Adam said, and smiled. 
44 You are 4 Donkey ’ 1 Bear that now well in mind, my child 1 ” 
So the stream went on and on;—kangaroo and ox, 


Elk and leopard, goose and pig, dog, giraffe and fox ; 

Till— 44 How now ? What, you again ? Stupid one, for shame I * ’— 
“ Sir, forgive,— hee-haw, hee-haw, —I forget my name I ” 

Adam lost all patience then,—seized those ears of grey, 

Gave them three tremendous pulls in a hasty way: 

‘ 4 Donkey 1 Donkey ! I Donkey !! 1 ”—and his voice rose to 
a shout, 

While the cuddy’s little ears quickly lengthened out. 

“ Go, thou shaggy, foolish one,” Father Adam said, 

44 Now, methinks, your name will stay in your simple head ! ” 

Humbly Neddy trotted off, with his ears so long; 

And they still, as all may see, to his race belong. 



Two Crosses Puzzle. 


Solutions to Puzzles and Problems. (See page 96.) 


" Two Crosses ” Puzzle. —The diagram shows how the large 
cross is divided and cut into five pieces. 

First mark off points X, X, X, X, halfway between B and 
C, E and F, H and J, L and M, respectively. Next mark 
off points Y, Y, Y, Y, one-third distance 
between A and B, D and E, G and H, L 
and K, respectively. Then rule lines, 
joining the points ; the four lines forming 
ends of cross are parallel to the other 
lines. It will be seen that the one cross 
is cut out whole, and the other cross is 
formed of the remaining four pieces, as 
shown in the diagram, by the figures 1, 
2 , 3, 4- 

Area Problem. —The two diagrams 
clearly explain this problem. Fig. 1 
shows how a square of paper 8 ins. by 8 
ins., giving an area of 64 square inches, 
may be divided and cut into four pieces, 
A, B, C, D, and may be fitted together to 
form an oblong, 13 ins. by 5 ins., giving 
an area of 65 square inches. Fig. 2 
shows how the four pieces are fitted 
together to form the oblong. You will 
see by the letters A and B that those 
two pieces have been turned sideways. 
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T HE final scene of disillusionment, which brought to 
an end the mystery of Blundell's secret, was not 
destined to be played out at Greystone. Wc 
shouldn't have minded Blundell making the usual 
ass of himself within the boundaries of Greystone, but for 
him to 'do it in a public place, with hundreds of people 
looking on- 

But that is going too far ahead altogether. 

Let me explain how Blundell came in the end to give up 
i his hypnotism. Midterm was drawing near, and, as it was 
only a few days and my home was rather distant from 
Greystone, I, along with Blundell and lots more, was going 
to stay at Greystone for the short period. It looked as if 
we were in for a dull time, but Rowe came to our rescue. 
He came to Blundell and me one day, and waving a letter he 
had just received, invited us to stay our Midterm break with 
him at his place, which was quite near Greystone. We fell 
on his neck with delight and wept, and so accepted the 
invitation with relief and gratitude. 

Blundell was still keenly swotting at his hypnotism book, 
in entire ignorance that his secret was known to us, but it 
was not till the day before we went down for Midterm that 
we found out that he had begun to test his powers on other 
unsuspecting victims. 

We (Rowe and I) went into the Common Room that night, 
and, as we entered, a group of our form chaps, who were 
talking together excitedly, called us over. 

" What have you two done to Blundell ? " they asked. 

“ Nothing," we laughed. " Why ? What's wrong ? " 

“ What's wrong ? " exclaimed one of them. “ Why, he’s 
wrong." 

“ Is that all ? " asked Rowe disappointedly. " And has 
it taken you all this time to discover it ? " 

“ Well, worse wrong, if that will suit you better," retorted 
some one in the group. 

" Oh," yawned Rowe, as though weary of such stupidity. 
*' But surely you expected that ? " 

“ Don't be an ass, Rowe," some one shouted, " but listen 
to what that idiot has been doing." 


And so, with an air of being bored to death, we sat dbwn 
and listened. 

Simpkins began, and told of how, on his complaining 
of toothache, Blundell had glared at him like a madman, 
muttered horrible sounding words, and waved his hands 
about in an idiotic sort of way, and then said: 

" You have not got toothache." 

Jones went on to tell how Blundell had done exactly the 
same to him, and had then commanded him to stop swotting 
for ever. Others followed with pathetic stories of like 
character. One told of how Blundell had tried to extort 
half-a-crown from him. Another, a notorious early riser, 
told of how Blundell had commanded him not to get up till 
second bell. And so it went on all round the circle, each 
story bringing forth a torrent of remarks full of amazement, 
sympathy, and commiseration. 

Rowe laughed when they had all finished, and merely 
saying that Blundell had eaten something which had 
disagreed with him, he left the circle. I followed, and 
could hear them still carrying on the discussion as we 
retreated. 

We met Blundell in the corridor, and Rowe could not 
resist the temptation to say : 

" What have you been trying to do with those chaps, 
Blundell ? " 

Blundell, who evidently guessed what he was asking 
about, blushed, and said in an uncertain sort of voice : 

" Oh, it's a new game, but somehow it didn’t act." 

"Blundell, you’re an ass," said Rowe, with decision. 

" All right," said Blundell, and then added slyly, " but 
I could make a bigger of you, if I wished." 

Then, thinking he had gone too far, he tried to pass it off 
by talking about the Midterm break, and, nothing loth, we 
all three made our plans for the few days we were to spend 
at Rowe’s place. 

***** 

Everyone who has stayed at his pal's place knows the 
sort of time we three had. Rowe’s people lived in a village 
called Wroughton, though their house was really quite a 
mile from the rest of the houses. It was fine country 
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in the village school. All the desks had been cleared out, 
and we were all busy. Rowe’s pater and mater, all the 
servants, and, of course, we three, were decorating the room 
with evergreens, flags, flowers, and festoons. We very 
soon exhausted the village supply of paper decorations, and 
so Rowe's pater asked us if we would mind going over to 
the town, about ten miles away, for some more. 

Rowe and I went, while Blundell stayed behind to help 
with the " cutting up,” for, of course, there was to be a tea. 
No village concert is complete unless it begins with a tea. 

Rowe and I were glad of the chance of a run down to the 
town, and we didn't hurry our errand, so that when we 
did finally go to the station for a train back to Wroughton. 
we found we had missed the one which would have seen us 
there in good time for the concert, and that the next one 
didn't leave until after six o’clock. 

The concert began at 6.30, so, as we had to change, we 
would miss almost the whole of the first part of the pro¬ 
gramme. We groaned together, but as that didn’t improve 
matters in the least, we went back into the town for tea, 
and then gave ourselves up to a prolonged miserable wait. 

The train, when it did come, was, of course, late, and when 
at last it struggled into Wroughton station the concert 
had been on for a quarter of an hour. We rushed off to 
Rowe's place, and, after changing, dashed off to the school. 

Outside, we could hear the roars of 
laughter and then the furious bursts of 
,11^ hand clapping. 

" The comedian," groaned Rowe. 
^ “ We’ve missed the best of the lot." 

r; ^ Inside we managed to get a seat 

^ 'Stesr--, behind Rowe’s dad, and settled down 

At last the comedian was allowed to 
leave the stage, and, in the interval, 
f i L| \ Mr. Rowe leaned over to us and said 

L l V , in an affected, grieved voice : 

Rlj “ Fancy keeping it a secret ! " 

" What ? " we both asked together 

IE,*!tvSm^SmT " Oh, don't look so innocent," he 

" What do you mean, dad ? 
if vfafar Rowe in amazement. 

HM "About your friend’s wonderful 

V /Ifl talent, gift, or whatever you like to 


round there, and what with fishing, and shooting, and roam¬ 
ing over the moors, the few days flew past, until our last 
night at Wroughton came round. I shudder when I think 
of that night; I don’t think Blundell ever dare think of 
it; while Rowe used to tell us he was never allowed to 
forget it when home on his vacs. 

Rowe's pater and mater were looked upon by the 
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£SOR ZOWJC! 

Hy^ oT,ST \ 


asked 


murmured Rowe 


“ Everywhere you went you 
could see placards announcing this great event, 


people of Wroughton as a sort of little tin god and 
goddess. 

He owned most of the land round there, and so he was 
a sort of squire. 

Well, he’d got up a concert in aid of the Red Cross, for 
the villagers. 

Everywhere you went you could see placards announcing 
this great event. It was dated to take place on our very 
last night at Wroughton. We were reminded of Blundell’s 
little secret every time we passed these posters, for the 
largest printing on them proclaimed that Professor Zolugi, 
the world-famous hypnotist, would give an interesting and 
harmless exhibition of his wonderful powers. 

When we first saw this we watched the effect on Blundell ; 
his eyes grew wide with delight and expectation, and he 
declared himself frightfully keen on going to the concert. 
Rowe and I were also eagerly looking forward to the event, 
to see what a real hypnotist would do. 

At last the great day came, and all the morning we were 
busy preparing the room for the event. It was to be held 
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*' Ssh,” whispered his father. " Here he is.” 

We looked with a start to the stage, and there, in the full 
glare of the lights, was a small stout figure with an enormous 
head of jet black hair and a spiky black Kaiser moustache. 

He was in evening dress and looking decidedly ill at ease 
in it. 

The chairman had risen to introduce the performer to 
the audience, and during his eulogy, in which he announced 
the great pleasure he had in introducing Professor Zolugi 
to Wroughton, Mr. Rowe had time to turn round once more 
and gleefully whisper : 

“ That's my suit. He had to use about twenty cushions 
to fill it up. I bet he's warm.” 

The Professor certainly looked warm enough. He pulled 
out his handkerchief to mop his brow, but as he only wiped 
off a patch of grease paint he gave that up, and tried to 
get his handkerchief away. He searched frantically among 
the tails of his coat, but could not find the pocket. The 
chairman w r ound up his long preamble and sat down. 

The audience applauded encouragingly, and then waited 
for the performance to begin. That greasy handkerchief 
was flustering the Professor and also covering his hands 
with paint, so, with a piteous look round, he tucked it down 
his waistcoat, daubing his dazzling shirt front in the process. 

” Oh, the ass I The idiot ! The lunatic ! The—the-” 

Rowe gave it up in disgust. I was too dazed to do anything. 

I was still hoping and hoping that that funny little chap on 
the stage was not Blundell, when he coughed nervously. 

” That's right, mister, cough it up.” shouted some unruly 
one at the back of the building. 

The Professor blushed where the patch of grease paint 
had been wiped off, and, loosening his collar, began to speak. 

And, alas ! the voice was Blundell’s. 

” Ladies and gentlemen/' he began, and then stopped. 

The white patch flushed to 
the redness of the rest of his 
face. He had forgotten his 
speech. He coughed, and 
stammered, and eased his 
waistcoat. Then, as the 
people began to shuffle their 
feet, he began again. 

” Ladies and gentlemen.” 

” That's us,” came another 
cry from the back of the room. 

Blundell wasn’t the chap 
to take cheek, and that put 
him on his mettle. 

” I hardly think that 
member of the audience can 
be included in the term/ 

* Ladies and gentlemen/ ” he 
said sharply, and that gave 
him back his nerve, and our 
old cheeky Blundell of Grey- 
stone was himself once more. 

” Ladies and gentlemen/* 
he began again, this time 
remembering to disguise his 
voice into a deep bass. 

“ What again ? ” cried the 
same voice from behind, but 
Blundell ignored it. He gave 
a twist to his moustache, 
though he touched it gingerly, 
as though afraid of knocking 
it off, and went on : 

" As I came here to-night 
in somewhat of a hurry, I 
could not bring my appar¬ 
atus ; however, I hope to 
entertain you with a few 
examples of my mysterious 
power. Will some one kindly 
step forward and allow me to 

use him as a subject for my 4 * There, in the full glare of the lights, was a small stout figure with an enormous head of 
examples ? ” jet black hair and a spiky black Kaiser moustache.” 


Blundell had got his nerve back now, and if we had not 
been so occupied in thinking of a good name for such a 
species of idiot, we might have even admired his pluck. 

We turned in all directions to see if anyone in the audience 
would get up to be performed upon. No one seemed to 
like the idea ; and in that moment I proved myself a hero, 
though I say it myself. 

I stood up, smiled at Rowe, who instantly saw my plan 
and gave me a grateful nod, and then I walked over to the 
stage and gave myself up to the tender mercies of Blundell. 

“ Ha ! ” said Blundell. *' We have one brave young man 
in the audience.” 

Then he placed a chair for me and I sat down. 

” You idiot ! ” I managed to whisper as I settled myself. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I will proceed to put this youth 
into a trance.” 

He tucked his cuffs back and eased his cushions from 
under his arms to give them sufficient play. 

” You idiot, you can’t do it,” I whispered, without moving 
a muscle of my face. 

Blundell was now glaring his hypnotic glare. 

“ Been pulling your leg.—Idiot.—Can’t do it.—-Make 
ass of yourself,” I jerked out again, without moving a facial 
muscle. 

Blundell was now muttering his words and gliding his 
hands, all smeared with grease 

paint, in front of my face. ^ 
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I half rose from my seat staring into Blundell's eyes a 
deadly stare, though I felt more like knocking him off the 
stage, and again jerked out breathlessly : 

“ Idiot.—Say feel ill.—Can't do it.—Pulling your leg.— 
Faint.—Do something." 

" Sit down," <*)mmanded Blundell loudly. I groaned, 
and sat down. 

" The subject is now in a trance," announced Blundell, 
evidently a little surprised that I could call him names in a 
trance, so he couldn’t resist a little vengeance. 

" I should have liked one with a greater intellect and 
stronger will," he declared to the audience, "as a weak- 
willed man can always be hypnotised very easily." 

I heard Rowe's pater burst out laughing at that, and I 
glared back at Blundell in 
good earnest. One of 
Potty’s thousand line glares 
was weak to it. 

" Having the subject in 
a trance, I can make him 
do anything I want," said 
Blundell. " To prove this. 

I will take suggestions from 
the audience." 


" No," Blundell interrupted. " We will try a fresh sub¬ 
ject. I will now bring this poor youth out of his trance.” 

He repeated his gibberish and clapped his hands. I 
awoke with a well-feigned start. Blundell smiled and told 
me I could go to my seat now. And even then I tried 
again, and whispered in jerks : 

" Faint, ass ! Faint, and be carried off. Idiot." 

Then I went to my seat. Rowe’s father laughed de¬ 
lightedly at me as I mopped my brow. 

" Another subject," Blundell was pleading with the 
audience. 

" Your turn, Rowe," I whispered. 

" No fear ! " he returned. " You did look an ass, 
Gibbs," and he cracked out laughing again at the memory. 


“‘Gome on, now, be a mad horse/ coaxed the young man.” [Fee page 161.) 


" Make him sing," some one cried. 

Blundell turned to me. 

" Sing a song," he commanded. 

I sang a song with gusto. 

" Make him tell a funny tale." 

I told a funny tale. 

" Make him whistle." 

I whistled. 

" Make him stand on his head and sing. Make him walk 
on his hands. Make him roll. Make him put his toe in 

his mouth. Make him-" and, oh, I cannot remember 

all the horrible tortures I went through. You couldn't 
imagine an audience with more fertile brains; it was like 
a horrible nightmare. 

I jumped, kicked, rolled, sang and shouted in all sorts 
of positions, and perspiration was rolling off me. The crowd 
were delighted; they stamped and cheered, roared and 
shouted, and when at last, at my representation of a 
mad horse, the house nearly went into hysterics, I flung 
myself in the chair and inwardly vowed I wouldn’t make 
an ass of myself to save an idiot like Blundell any longer. 

"Make him-" I shuddered; another horrible 

suggestion was coming. 


I was looking round to see if any of the audience would 
step up, when the door opened and a young man of about 
twenty-five came into the room. He gave a swift glance 
round and was making for a seat when the chairman 
began to speak : 

" If no one else will volunteer to be a subject, Professor 
Zolugi cannot-" 

" Do you want a subject ? " called out the new arrival, 
with a smile. 

" Yes," said the chairman eagerly. “ Will you offer 
yourself ? " 

" I don’t mind," laughed the young man, and stepped up 
to the stage. 

" He’s done ! His game’s up 1 The idiot I " groaned 
Rowe. 

The audience applauded the young man’s pluck, and 
chuckled expectantly when Blundell grinned at his victim. 

The young man sat down. Blundell fixed his eyes on him, 
and began his waving and muttering. But soon his mutter¬ 
ing faded away, his arms moved gradually slower and finally 
dropped to his side. His glare turned to a dull helpless 
look. 

The young man stood up and towered over him, gazing 
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with quiet powerful concentration into poor Blundell's 
eyes. Blundell shivered and cowered back. 

And then the fun began. I know I made an ass of myself, 
but my show was nothing compared with what Blundell 
did. 

. The audience was amazed, and it was not until after the 
first five minutes that they realised what had happened. 
The “ Professor " himself was in a trance ; the Hypnotist 
hypnotised ; the biter bit; Blundell had blundered. 

Blundell doesn’t remember what he did, and it is a 
blessing he doesn’t. I hardly remember it all myself. But 
what a hopeless idiot he made of himself. I shall never 
forget the sight of his prancing about the stage, trying 
to wrap his legs round his neck, hopping on one leg, trying 
to fly off the stage, crawling about the floor, making a noise 
like a cat and dog fight. 

“ Come on, now, be a mad horse," coaxed the young 
man. 

Soon his wig came off, then his moustache, a cushion 
slipped down his baggy trousers and lodged at his ankles. 
Still he panted on, the sweat mingling with the grease paint, 
until at last even the young man relented. 

“ Stop ! " he commanded. 

Blundell stopped. 

The audience was delighted and applauded with vigour; 
they evidently enjoyed the downfall of the 
“ Professor." 

“ Sit down,” commanded the young 
man, and Blundell sat c|own and took no 
interest in further events! 

The young man turned to the audience 
and began to speak. I gripped Rowe. 

He was surely now going to denounce 
our friend. But 
the young man 
soon put my fears 
at rest. 

“ I am Pro¬ 
fessor Zolugi, and 
this young man 
here is my assis¬ 
tant." 

I shook Rowe's 
hand delightedly. 

" My assistant, 
as you have seen, 
is gifted with 


slight powers, but I usually conclude my performances 
by bringing about *his discomfiture. Time is flying, and 
you must hurry on with the programme. I thank you 
for your appreciation. My assistant will come out of his 
trance in an hour or so." 

The young man then picked Blundell up and walked off 
the stage into the ante-room. Rowe’s father hurried in 
to see if he could explain. Rowe and I followed. 

The audience now had almost forgotten their thrills in the 
song of a comedian. 

Rowe’s father invited Professor Zolugi to stay the night 
at his place, and he agreed. 

’ After supper, when we were all gathered round the fire, 
and Blundell had wakened up from his trance none the 
worse, and remembering nothing, the Professor, who was 
quite a decent sort for a professor—quite a sport, in fact, 
said : 

" Yes, I got a bit of a start when I found that some one 
was masquerading as myself, and thought it only fair to 
have my little revenge. But I saved a lot of explanation 
when I said you were my assistant." 

He looked at Blundell and laughed. Blundell grinned 
a trifle sickly, and said it was all right. 

" Can you really hypnotise anyone ? ’’ asked the Professor 
after a time. 

" Oh, yes," said Blundell confidently. 

" Not you," laughed Rowe, and ex¬ 
plained how we had pulled his leg, just 
to punish him for being such an idiot. 

" Well, you know, Blundell," 
he concluded, looking at the 
latter* " you are a bit of an 
ass! " 

"So it never 
was a secret ? " 
asked Blundell, 
in a disappointed 
tone. 

"No, not it," 
I laughed,though 
I don't know 
yet wh ether 
Blundell meant 
his hypnotism 
or the fact that 
he was " a bit 
of an ass." 



“K-O K-O.” 


(Keep oh keeping on.) 

“ The officer in camp was always bright and cheerful, and when asked for his secret said,' When he felt a tendency 
to low spirits, he took a cup of cocoa ; not the cocoa of the breakfast-table, but K-O K-O (Keep on keeping on).’ ” 


W HEN you are tired of working and a lazy fit comes on, 
You think to stop contriving how laurels must be 
won ; 

Before you’ve quite decided to drop out of the race, 
And leave to some new-comer your hard-earned premier place, 


When your tasks are hard and heavy, when companions shirk 
their share 

In work you may be doing, and your lot is hard to bear ; 
Try then this sweet elixir, this chief treasure of my store. 
With magic powers unquestioned—it is spelt with letters four ! 


Just try my grand specific, it will quickly put you right; 
You'll feel altogether brighter, with a healthier appetite. 
’Twill help you on when fighting, in this trying world of ours ; 
’Twill aid you when the sun shines, and cheer you in the showers. 


K-O K-O are letters in which mystic virtues lurk ; 

With steady perseverance, Keep On Keeping On your work. 
Keep on when ail is gloomy, Keep on when days are fair; 
You are working with a purpose and will greater labours share. 


For when the strife is over and the Crown of Life is won, 

There’s " Well done," from your Captain, " thou good and faithful 
one." 

Keep on, keep on, my brother 1 until success is won ; 

Keep up with patient courage, ever “ Keep on keeping on 1 ’’ 

Fred W. Shaw. 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


A SAILORS’ CHAPEL. 

Since the War began, half a million letters have been written 
in the Sailors’ Mission at Falmouth, which is the most southern 
of Britain’s great seaports. The Mission belongs to the British 
and Foreign Sailors' Society, an organisation that is doing 
much splendid work amongst seamen of all nationalities, and 
without w hich many a gallant tar would be truly stranded when 
he came ashore. For close upon a hundred years the benefi¬ 
cent Bethel Flag of the Society has triumphantly flown on the 
North Quay at Falmouth, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the Mission itself and its unique Sailors’ Chapel are known all 
over the civilised world. 

The chapel was originally a disused barn, and it has been 
converted into a sailors’ chapel piece by piece, as one may say. 
It is now ? a building capable of seating 450 to 500 men, and it has 
a pulpit that is built like the bows of a ship, with a jib-boom and 
a mast, properly fixed in position. The ship is about twelve feet 
long, seven feet across the beam, and eight feet high. It was built 
during the reign of King Edward VII., and is named after him. 

Much interest attaches to what may be termed the nautical ap¬ 
purtenances of the pulpit. Fastened to the mast there is a ship’s 
bell, which is a relic of bygone days, though its history is buried 
in oblivion, for no one seems to know from what ship it came. 
The wheel of the ship-pulpit formerly belonged to the " Mohegan,” 
which was wTecked on the Manacles in October, 1897; the 
wheel remained submerged in the sea for six years. The ship is 
fitted with bow lights—starboard side green, port side red—and 
there is also a mast-head light as for a steamship. Each of 
these lamps is lit by electric light, and the effect of such illumina¬ 
tion in the tastefully decorated little chapel is much appreciated 
by its seafaring congregation. 

The ship-pulpit was built in 1908, and the story of its origin 
appears to be that a temporary ship was built at Christmas time, 
and that the captains and sailors visiting the Bethel liked the 
idea so much that they forthwith subscribed for a permanent 
ship-pulpit. The representation 
is meant to be as of a ship that 
is coming into port, ready to drop 
anchor in peace and safety after 
a long and tempestuous voyage, 
and, in furtherance of that idea, 
the ship-pulpit is fitted with two 
anchors. There is also a large 
pipe organ, that was given by 
Mrs. Richard Davey, of Holy wood, 

Falmouth, in memory of her 
husband. 

A chaplain’s locker occupies one 
comer of the chapel, in which 
Bibles, Testaments, and parts of 
Scripture, printed in almost every 
language, are kept for distribution 
to sailors. There is a door lead¬ 
ing to what is known as “ Jack’s 
Surgery,” in which apartment are 
all manner of surgical instruments, 
bottles, and bandages. Thus sailors 
can obtain dressings, medicine, 
etc., for the programme of the 
British and Foreign Sailors’ 

Society is eminently practical, and 
in so successfully healing the mind 
it does not omit to also bring 
balm to the body of the seagoing 
sufferers who seek its solace. Needless to say, its gamering of 
gratitude is great. 

The whole interior of the chapel is decorated with flags of nearly 
all nations, and annually a wonderful display of artistically 
arranged flowers, fruit, and vegetables is made at the Harvest 
Festival,.during which celebration this notable small place of 
divine worship has many times been photographed for the 
press. 

When the B.F.S.S. had been firmly started in London, Corn¬ 
wall, as befits her many sailor sons, took up the work as whole¬ 
heartedly as any county. Soon after 1814, meetings were held 
with very good results amongst sailors on the Cornish coast. 
At Mount’s Bay, a '* Sailor Boys’ Society ” was formed for the 
purpose of training lads for a seafaring career. The boys wore a 


peculiar dress; but that society, after doing capital work, was 
disbanded some years ago. Falmouth then came to the front; 
many willing helpers and Christian seamen embarked from the 
North Quay, and, visiting ships in the harbour, held services 
under the blue burgee, which is the Bethel flag. The boats 
used by these early workers were often hired and paid for ; but 
the Mission at present has three boats of its own, including a 
ten-ton yawl. 

No notice of this most appealing Sailors' Chapel would be com¬ 
plete without reference to the late Chaplain, J. C. Badger, who 
after thirty years’ devoted service in the sailors’ cause at Fal¬ 
mouth, passed to his rest in December, 1916. Amongst his other 
work, that earnest missionary succeeded in taking the signatures 
to the pledge of perhaps two hundred seamen yearly. When 
he went to hold a service on board a vessel, the sailors sometimes 
used to welcome him by nailing up their pledge cards around the 
fo’c’sle. The Sailors’ Chapel was his especial pride. 

* * * 

CAMERA SCOUTING. 

Military observation nowadays is carried out mainly by an 
aeroplane that bears aloft a pilot and an observer. The most 
valuable work of the kind is achieved by observers who are also 
photographers, and they run the gravest risks. Such work is 
specially hazardous for the reason that the photographer is 
compelled to fly low in order to focus his camera, and certainly 
all the good, clear, and useful pictures are taken well within 
range of gunfire. The airman-photographer who makes daily 
trips over the enemy’s lines in a scouting aeroplane is playing 
touch-and-go with death all the time. 

Scouting aeroplanes are described as being armoured, meaning, 
perhaps, no more than that there is metal sheeting along the 
bottom of the machine. Armour plate of any real thickness 
would be too heavy for air work, so the camera observer takes 


his bird's-eye views practically unprotected, and gets along with 
his job, trusting to the pilot to dodge the enemy’s fire. 

“ What the man misses the camera makes out ” has been said 
of this now indispensable scouting. It is quite a common hap¬ 
pening that when the photographer alights and his pictures are 
inspected they reveal some fortification or battery that the 
mere eyes of the observer had overlooked. The unsuspected 
feature of the landscape "comes out” in the photograph, and 
once again the camera, taken aloft, scores off the foe when very 
soon the guns have been told where to drop their shells. Great 
skill, however, is needed if helpful pictures are to be obtained; 
the photographer-observer must be a splendid ” spotter,” a 
good judge of speed and altitude when flying, and must have 
accurate appreciation of the value of light and shade. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 




The "Boy's Own" Field Club has been formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the ** B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the " 4 Boy’s Own ' Field 
Club Competition." of which particulars are given on p. 166. 


PERSIAN CATS. 


In an old natural history book that I possess, this statement is 
made : *' Cats are subject to but few diseases, and they have 
an invincible dislike to dirt.” Those two facts alone should be 
enough to constitute the cat a firm favourite in our affections, in 
addition to which the Persian cat is certainly one of the best¬ 
looking of our domestic animals. Not a few' of us are, perhaps, 
rather more ” doggy ” than ” catty ” in our tastes; but it is 
interesting to remember that in numberless instances a boy, when 
he is quite a little boy, first acquires a liking for the study of 
animals by paying attention to the habits of the pet cat of his 
household. Puss thus paves the way to the great and wonderful 
world of zoological knowledge. 

The two blue, long-hair kittens 
seen in the picture are the property' 
of Miss Cathcart of Ainsdale, near 
Southport, and at nine weeks old 
they each weighed about i lb. That 
lady tells me: “I find that the two 
hobbies of breeding Persian cats and 
photographing them go very well 
together.” Certainly, the pictorial 
result, as here evidenced, is most 
pleasing. 

Owners of long-hair cats often ask 
me if these animals should be re¬ 
gularly groomed. A gentle brushing 
down every day with a soft brush is 
most beneficial, for it removes the 
loose hairs from the cat’s coat; and 
by swallowing hair when cleaning 
itself a long-hair cat sometimes brings 
on indisposition. By such attention, 
too, the animal’s appearance is very 
much improved, and it lives in a 
state of enhanced physical well-being. 

A word or two as to the manage¬ 
ment of cats in general, Persian, and 
otherwise. 

Raw meat now and again helps to 
keep them in condition. The staple 

diet should be scraps from the table, and all the cat tribe 
—big and little—lions and tigers, pumas and ” Persians,” being 
confirmed meat-eaters, domestic cats do not want too much 
vegetables. Fish should be given at intervals, and “ cat’s-meat ” 
is a very suitable food. Milk is much appreciated by cats, but 
at all times they should have access to water. Another necessary 
provision is grass, by eating which a cat supplies itself with 
medicine to maintain its bodily health. 


Well cared for, and even pampered, as Persian cats often may 
be, they are beautiful animals to have about us. What a contrast 
to the unfortunate stray or gutter cat, which, according to one 
facetious observer, “ has never been kissed by anything softer 
than brickbats ! ” 


THE 44 KING OF BIRDS.” 





Blue Long-hair Persian Kittens. 


Thanks to special protection, that splendid bird, the golden 
eagle, is holding its own in many parts of the north of Scotland 
as a breeding species. With absolute justice is the eagle 
acclaimed as being the “king of birds,” for without doubt it 
occupies a higher place intellectually 
than probably any other member of 
the bird kingdom. The strength of 
the eagle’s character is shown by the 
fact that eagles pair for life, which 
span of their existence is believed 
to often attain to, or even exceed, 
a period of one hundred years. Thus 
the eagle may be said to be emble¬ 
matic of constancy—and that quality 
alone is a regal attribute. 

Courage and determination, loo, 
the golden eagle possesses in plenty. 
Though by no means the largest 
member of the family, a full-grown 
golden eagle, weighing perhaps not 
more than eleven or twelve pounds, 
is one of the most fearless and enter¬ 
prising of all the larger birds of prey. 
In addition to grouse, ptarmigan, 
and mountain hares, it will attack 
and devour or carry off lambs, kids, 
and fawns. The male eagles are 
fierce fighters amongst themselves, 
and Lyddeker records an instance 
-where a contest of that nature once 
led to the capture of the combatants, 
whose claws had become so inter¬ 
locked that separation was impos¬ 
sible by their own unaided efforts. 

” When in trouble or doubt of any sort,” says Seton Gordon, 
” the hen eagle relies on her mate for aid, calling for him re¬ 
peatedly, and scanning the horizon anxiously for the welcome 
form soaring high in the heavens. It is probable that when one 
of the birds falls a victim, as is so often the case, to a trap set 
for vermin on a grouse moor, the survivor feels the loss more 
than is generally imagined. Certainly in the character of the 
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eagle are traits which even many members of the human race 
would do well to imitate, for in his determination and constancy 
he is an example to all men.” 


C 
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POPULAR POULTRY, ij 



The saying is perfectly true that the War has affected every¬ 
body—in some way or other, that is. One of the ways in 
which it has affected our 
B.O.F.C. members is that 
it has caused considerable 
numbers of them to be¬ 
come enthusiastic keepers 
of poultry, busy in profit¬ 
ably raising eggs for food. 

That being so, it is only 
natural that I should be 
continually receiving let¬ 
ters from members asking 
for advice as to what 
breed of fowls to go in 
for, and how to select 
birds that should prove 
to be good layers. 

As regards the question 
of what particular kind 
of fowls to keep, the best 
rule for boys is to stick to 
the most popular breeds. 

White Leghorns, small, 
active, and champion egg- 
layers, are difficult to 
beat. Black Leghorns do 
well in towns and lay big 
eggs. White Wyandottes, 

Orpingtons, Rhode Island Reds, Croad Langshans, Buff Rocks, 
are a few other breeds concerning which the youthful poultry- 
keeper in prospective should glean information, so that he can 
make the selection best suited to his individual requirements. 
He cannot go far wrong with any of those mentioned, but special 
circumstances may exist to sway his choice. ■ 

Having decided upon what breed to keep, he will then proceed 
to pick out the pullets that are to be his very own. Six pullets 
is an advisable number, and no cockerel with his noisy crow 
need be kept by the youth who is in quest of eggs. In selecting 
the birds the golden precept should be :—Bright eyes, clean 
plumage, and legs free from disease. The shape of the bird, too, 
is a good guide, and for the hint as to how to choose good 
layers that is here pictorially given I am indebted to that 
capital publication for poultry-keepers, “ The Feathered World ” 
(9, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, price one penny 
weekly), a paper that I can cordially recommend to all such. 

One word as to scratching. Fowls of all kinds will do much 
better in dry shelters vigorously scratching for morsels of grain, 
than if employed in miserably wandering over damp, cold, open 
spaces in search of food. 


A well-shaped Fowl. 

(“ Popular Poultry.”) 


| WHEN, WHERE, AND WHAT. 

“ To thpse who love Nature there is nothing more delightful 
than a walk in the country with one who has made a life-study 
of Nature’s ways. The aim of this book is to provide Nature- 
lovers with the best possible companionship." 

So says the printed Introduction to " The Nature-Lover’s 
Handbook," an excellent and exceedingly helpful volume that 
is published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. Ltd., at the price of half 
a crown. The book is written by five acknowledged experts : 
Mr. Richard Kearton dealing with birds, Mr. John J. Ward 
with butterflies and moths, the Rev. H. Purefoy Fitzgerald 
with wild flowers, Mr. Henry Irving with trees, and Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan with mammals and reptiles. Throughout the twelve 
months of the year each has something to tell us, and the in¬ 
formation afforded is of special value inasmuch as it is the 
result of individual observation. 

The most distinguishing feature of the handbook, however, 
is undoubtedly the comprehensive tables in aid of identification. 
These tables occupy some 170 closely printed pages, and contain 
also much supplementary information that Field Club-ites will 
be glad to possess. As to birds, nests, and eggs, we have 


columns giving the " Popular Name," " Scientific Name." 
" Appearance in England," " Localities of Nest," and " Number 
of Eggs." The table concerning butterflies and moths has 
divisions " Popular Name,” " Scientific Name," " Predomina¬ 
ting Colour of Wings," " Where and when Found," " Food- 
plants of Larva, and where Found." “ Familiar Wild Flowers ” 
indicates " Popular Name," “ Scientific Name," " Months when 
Found," " Situation," " Remarks." And “ Familiar Trees " 
affords " Popular Name," " Scientific Name," and " Aids to 
Identification." From the last-mentioned category here is 
one example : 

"Ash (Fraxinus excelsior ).—Tall tree, loosely branched, 
with few and stout twigs. Twigs: greenish grey, 
flattened where opposite black buds emerge. Leaves : 
compound, pinnate." 

Such technical terms as are used receive full explanation, 
as, for instance, " Compound, means a leaf that is made up of 
several distinct leaflets; Pinnate , branching from opposite- 
sides of a central rib or stalk, right and left—as the barbs of a 
feather." 

In the way of what to seek, when and where to look for it, 
and how to know it when you see it, the " Nature-Lover’s 
Handbook " is undoubtedly unique. 
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RAT-CAT CHING. 


It is the duty of every boy to do all he can to help in the 
destruction of rats, especially at such a time as the present, 
when we are all on our honour to study food economy. The 
amount of corn alone consumed by the rats in the country 
districts is counted by the thousands of tons per year, to say 
nothing of the various other foods that they live on. Hundreds 
of young chicks and ducklings fall victims to Mr. Rat every 
spring. In fact, wherever you see poultry there is sure to be 
found somewhere in the vicinity rats’ runs where boys can set 
snares. When setting a trap or snare it is as well to have gloves 
on, as otherwise the vermin smell the hand that is against 
them and refuse to be caught. A fish-head, which should be 
tied on with a piece of wire, is by far the best bait for a 
break-back. 

The sketch below will, I think, explain to those who do not 
know how to make and set a snare. 

(George Soper, F.R.H.S.) 




Accurate observation in the field and elsewhere should be 
the aim of every naturalist, and a model example of the results 
of such careful investigation is provided by Mr. Robert W. C 
Shelford’s extremely interesting book, " A Naturalist in Borneo." 
By the courtesy of the publisher, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin (1 Adelphi 
Terrace, London, W.C. 2), I am enabled to reproduce from that 
valuable work this picture and the following description of the 
extraordinary Bornean lemur (Tarstus spectrum ). 
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“ The tarsier is the most curious little ghoul of an animal 
imaginable, and, as no specimen has ever reached a European 
menagerie, the naturalist, when he first encounters the animal 
in its native land, cannot fail to be fascinated by its quaintly 
unfamiliar aspect. The body, which is clothed in a soft brown 
fur, is about 5J inches long ; the tail is 6 inches in length, and is 
quite naked except for a tuft of sparse hairs at the extremity. 
The head is almost globular, and the eyes are enormous. 

“ The huge ears stand well out from the head and are very 
mobile and sensitive ; in repose the ear-conchs are wrinkled 
and partly contracted in transverse folds, but on the slightest 
noise they are pricked forward, and all traces of wrinkles disappear. 
The muzzle is quite short, and the lips are rather thick and 
fleshy, giving the animal a ludicrously smug expression which is 
intensified during moments of content and well-being. I have 
occasionally been asked by friends to admire the ' smile ’ of a 
favourite horse or dog, but, after a considerable experience of 
animals, I can safely say that none can smile like the tarsier. 

" In proportion to the body the hind legs are very long, and 
consequently the tarsier is able to make prodigious leaps. But 
perhaps the most remark¬ 
able features in its 
anatomy are the hands 
and feet. These are naked, 
except for a little down 
on the back of the 
metacarpals and meta¬ 
tarsals. Both fingers and 
toes are extremely long 
and slender, terminating 
in large flattened discs 
like the suctorial discs of 
a tree-frog. 

“ The Dyaks assert of 
the tarsier that it can 
turn its head right round 
in a complete circle. This 
is an exaggerated state¬ 
ment of the fact that the 
animal can turn its head 
through half a circle— 
that is to say, if it is cling¬ 
ing to a vertical surface it 
can, without moving its 
position, look straight in¬ 
to the face of an observer 
standing directly be¬ 
hind it. 

“ During the day the 
tarsier rests almost 
motionless, clinging to 
some support, the knees drawn up almost to the face, the eyes 
half closed, with their pupils contracted to mere slits. But in 
the evening it wakes up and commences to hunt for food, which 
consists entirely of insects. One was seen hunting for insects 
in the pitchers of Nepenthes (the pitcher plant), fishing out and 
devouring with evident gusto the drowned beetles and flies 
which had fallen into the water that alw f ays accumulates in 
these curious vegetable insect-traps. 

“ The only sound I have ever heard the tarsier utter is a little 
plaintive squeak. The creatures do not flourish in captivity ; 
the docile and highly interesting tarsier dies in a few weeks, 
in spite of every care taken to secure a varied and ample diet. 
The animal has a very characteristic odour, w’hich I can only 
describe as being a pleasant mouse-like smell, if such an apparent 
contradiction in terms can be realised. A tarsier has been seen 
carrying her baby in her mouth, just as a cat carries her kitten.” 

If he can acquire, or, failing that, can borrow, a copy of ” A 
Naturalist in Borneo,” I would advise every B.O.F.C.-ite to 
do so. 


It is surprising to learn that though the civilised races of the 
earth indulge in the eating of live oysters, they abstain as a 
rule from the eating of insects. Why it should be so is rather 
difficult to understand, when one considers the things we do eat. 
The abstention from insects as food has been brought about, 
no doubt,by fashion; for that it is not merely culture and civilisa¬ 
tion that produced an abhorrence of such food is proved by the 
fact that the Greeks and Romans found nothing disgusting in 
the custom. 


We are all familiar with the story of John the Baptist sub¬ 
sisting upon locusts and wdld honey, and though controversialists 
have sought to show that the locusts in question were the seed- 
pods of a small tree, there can be no doubt that they were the 
insects still eaten by the Arabs and other races of that country. 
At Mecca, when corn w r as scarce, the Arabs ground locusts in 
their hand-mills to make a substitute for flour. Moistened with 
water and worked into a dough, this was made into cakes and 
baked. The Hottentots rejoice when swarms of locusts visit 
their country, though it means destruction to all their crops. 
They feast upon the locusts, and make a coffee-coloured soup 
of their eggs. The locust is also used in curries by the natives 
of Calcutta. 

Besides locusts many other insects have been eaten. In 
South Africa large grasshoppers are eaten fried. Caterpillars 
of several kinds are eaten by the African Bushmen.the Australian 
blackfellow, and the Chinese. The last-named also utilise the 
chrysalis of the silk-worm after the silk has been unwound from 
the cocoon. The palm-weevil grub is eaten on the Amazons. 
In Nyassaland they make a paste of a certain species of mayfly 

and gnats and eat it 
under the name of 
” hungu.” In the wdlder 
parts of India the natives 
are not content with the 
honey from the comb of 
the large jungle-bee, but 
they also eat the grub 
and chrysalis they find in 
the cells. 

Other people eat ants 
of various species. On 
the Amazons, the saiiba 
ant is captured in baskets 
for food, at the time the 
winged males and females 
swarm out of the nests. 
It is rather a singular 
sight to see an Indian 
taking his breakfast in the 
saiiba season. He opens 
the basket, and, as the 
great wringed ants crawl 
out, he picks them care- 
! fully up and transfers 
j them with handfuls of 
farina to his mouth. In 
the Malay Archipelago 
dragon-flies are used very 
much for food. The in¬ 
sects are captured, their 
wings taken off, and their bodies fried in oil with onions. 

* * * 

FANCY RATS, f 
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For most boys a tame rat makes a capital pet. Rats have 
this great advantage over mice as pets, namely, that they have 
no “ mousey ” smell. On the other hand you cannot get fancy 
rats that have the attractive colours and markings show r n by 
fancy mice, they being much more plainly marked. Naturally 
enough, rats want a fairly roomy cage, quite double the size of 
that intended for mice. Rats can be kept in flaf, wire-topped 
cages, or in cages made like a rabbit hutch, the front being 
covered with half-inch wire netting. The animals look better, 
and, I think, enjoy themselves more, in a house of the latter 
pattern, but they are rather liable to scatter their food and litter 
through the w’ires. Some rats that I have had seemed to adopt 
this practice as a regular form of amusement. But mice are 
still more persistent at the game. Wheel cages I have found to 
give both rats and mice sore feet. 

Proper food for pet rats consists of grain of most kinds with 
occasionally some hard-boiled egg or a bone for them to pick. 
When opportunity offers nuts should be given to them. Tame 
rats sometimes suffer from tooth troubles, and gnawing the nuts, 
which they much like, will keep their teeth in order. Note that 
a rat's house should be made of thick hard w r ood, else the inmates 
may escape by gnawing holes in the walls. 

Should you prefer to keep your rats outdoors they will there 
do very well if you provide them with a cosy sleeping apartment. 
You must, however, make sure that wild rats cannot get at them, 
for both wild rats and mice appear to delight in attacking their 
tame relations, a favourite method of assault being to bite their 
noses when they come to the wires to see who is the visitor. It is 
well to be warned. Fancy rats cost from one shilling each upwards. 


r 
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The Tarsier. 


INSECTS AS HUMAN FOOD. 

By Phillippe L. Willoughby (B.O.F.C. Member). 
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A B.O.F.C. RIDDLE. \ 

\ \ B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 



Fortunately enough, as serious students of Nature, we can 
also fully appreciate anything that fittingly pertains to the 
lighter side of our hobby. That being so, I am going to 
repeat to you a conundrum that was put to me by a 
gentleman—a member of a learned society and one whose 
name is well known to boys in general and to the readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” in particular—who takes the keenest interest in 
the Field Club and has expressed his unqualified approval 
of the design of our Kestrel badge. Here is the conun¬ 
drum : 

" Why may the Field Club be said to be a musical organisa¬ 
tion ? ” 

There is no need to keep you waiting for a month for the 
answer to so simple a riddle, so here it is : 

" Because it is the ' Boy’s Own ’ Field Club or Kestrel 
(orchestral) Society 1 " 

In similar vein, my own comment is that when this number 
of the B.O.P. first gets into the hands of our members that 
riddle will be well hawked about the branches 1 


The entries for the October competition have maintained a 
high standard of excellence and have been very pleasing in their 
variety. The Prize Award is as follows :—Half Guinea Prize 
for Nature Note : T. Bourne, 29 Oxford Street, Church 
Gresley,near Burton-on-Trent (” British Hawk Moths”). Halt 
Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : Rupert Beaxey, 10 
Goddington Road, Strood, Kent (woodpecker on tree). Extra 
Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : Id* M. F. Saxby, 
“ Halligarth,”Baltasound, Shetland ; G. Young, 12 South End, 
Wigton ; Charlie Homewood, 28 Candover Street, Geelong, 
\V., Victoria, Australia ; L. Pannell, “ Shamien,” Brighton 
Road, Pudley. Specially Commended: Gareth R. Jones, 
Barry, Glam.; H. Marshall, Hoyland ; Albert A. E. Francis. 
East Kirkby ; O. Davies, Knighton ; D. Mellor, Launces¬ 
ton, Tasmania; Albert F. Cox, Southampton; William 
McLachlan, Dairy, N.B.; Frank J. Turnbull, Stockport; 
V. Vezey, Petrograd, Russia ; William Popham, Plumstead ; 
H. Nash, Birmingham; Arthur E. Jones, Carshalton ; A. 
Kimber, Southsea; Marjorie Haydon, Highgate ; L. Peel, 
Wigton ; D. McDougall, Campbeltown. 


Queries and Answers. 


N. W. Barnes. —You will see that I am dealing with the larva-preserving process 4 
in a note in our Field Club pages very shortly. Such preservation is to be 
carried out without any really expensive apparatus; a complete set of appliances, 
including lamp, oven, hand-blower, etc., being procurable lor about five shillings. 
Full instructions are given with the set; but, briefly, I may state that the larva 
is killed by immersion in spirits of wine, its skin emptied, extended by air 
pressure, and then dried. The specimen is usually mounted upon a short length 
of silk-covered wire, with one end wound round a pin. You can obtain the 
apparatus from Watkins & Doncaster, 3C Strand, W.C. 2, and in all probability 
they will be able to supply you with a book telling how to preserve vegetation 
upon which to display preserved larvae. That subject is too comprehensise 
for treatment amongst these answers. 

J. T. Heron-Allen (Selscv Bill).—Membership of the B.O.i .C. entirely prohibits 
cruelty to animals in any shape or form. Our members are not only students 
of Nature, but they are Nature lovers, and. as such, will not in any way wantonly 
harm or injure the least of God's creatures. The collecting of natural 1 istory 
specimens—including the eggs of birds-for other than scientific purposes 
and for the promotion of Nature Study, is.strongly discouraged ; and I am very 
happy to know that, in addition to its more prominently avowed objects, 
the B.O.F.C., through its many scores of branches, is doing splendid work in 
promoting kindness to animals throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Testimony to that gratifying cflect is constantly reaching me. The rule to 
be observed is that the collector takes only such proportion of the eggs in the 
nest as are required for his collection or for the purposes of legitimate exchange. 
He is not a thoughtless nest-robber, and he neither injures the old birds, damages 
their nest, nor—if there be any such—molests their young. 

F. G. S. Whitelev.— The blue-and-yellow variety of macaw is that which is most 
often kept. All the macaws make very tame pe ts, and many of these birds are 
capital talkers. As regards price, the supply is at present uncertain, i know 
of a talking blue-and-yellow that recently changed hands for four pounds. 
Macaws thrive best when chained, as they are too big for an ordinary parrot's 
cage. The cockaticl is a parakcet-likc member of the cockatoo family, which 


will learn a few words or sentences, but is not usually a good talker. Very 
graceful and active, the cockatiel is also possessed of such a nice gentle de¬ 
position that a pair of them can with safety be kept in an aviary that is tenanted 
by small birds. But the cockatiel will bite sharply if handled. Cockaticb 
may be any price up to a pound a pair. 

G.M.H.—The eggs of canaries, like those of all other birds, sometimes vary in colour. 
There is no fixed “rule ” in the matter which you mention. Presuming, as 
is no doubt the case, that you keep canaries as pets and not for exhibition 
purposes, the best book I can recommend is “Canary Keeping for Amateurs." 
published by L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 2 , 
price ix., by post is. 2d. A very useful small handbook is "The Canary," 
published by Cage Birds, 134 Fleet Street, E.C, 4, price 2d., by post 2JJ. 
Many thanls for your appreciation of the B.O.P. 

R. Bailey. —To preserve the plant by drying in sand proceed as follows : Prepare 
a sufficient quantity of fine sand—silver sand will do—by sifting it and then 
beating it in the oven. Cut off the plant at the stem and hold it upside down 
within a wide-mouthed bottle, jar, box, or other suitable receptacle, previous! v 
well dried and warmed. Carefully pour in the sand so that it entirely and close! v 
surrounds evdry part of the plant, now and again gently shaking the receptacle 
and tapping it upon the table so that the sand w-orks into and around every 
portion of the plant, which Should be thus completely covered in sand. Then 
leave the plant to dry for perhaps a week, the actual time necessary for this 
process of course depending upon the thickness and leafincss of the specimen. 

F. Bannock. —I am afraid that your dragon-fly specimens are bound to change 
colour in time, as there is practically no other method of preserving them than 
that which is adopted for lepidoptera. It is not the contents of your killing- 
bottle that is at fault, nor is there any liquid in which you can preserve them 
so that they retain their colours. The best book 1 know of dealing with th« 
insects and how to preserve them, is “ Dragon-flies," by Lucas. 1 believe the 
book is out of print, but Messrs. Watkins & Doncaster, of 36 Strand, W.C. 2, 
might be able to get hold of a copy for you. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this month’s “ Nature Note ” competition is : “ Animals and Birds In Winter Dress. 5 * Drawings, Photographs. 

and Essays must be the sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from 
books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 
words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, 
address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers or 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
*' Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection: —Cameras, in •gnifying-gl.asses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, paintine- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pockit-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, 
insect-c ises, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : “If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

printed on blue silk,price 3d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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H. E. Bond.— i. You will find a memoir of Talbot Baines Reed, 
with portraits, on page 328 of our sixteenth volume. 2. All 
current coins except the George the Fourth sixpence, which 
is worth a shilling. 

C. D. H. —The fact of a price being given does not imply that 

the article is on sale at all times. We do not give the names 
of dealers ; you will find a list in the Post Office Directory. 

A. L. —All are of their original value except the jubilee florin, 

which is worth three shillings. The leu of Rumania is 
worth a franc and ten bani are worth ten centimes, for 
there are a hundred bani in a leu. 

B. C. Goodall.—By means of a small wooden roller, a couple 

of inches long and half an inch in diameter, covered with 
rubber, you spread a film of printer’s ink on a tin or copper 
slab, and on that you ink your fingers and transfer the 
impression to white paper. We have not heard of anyone 
but the police collecting finger prints, but that is no reason 
why you should not make your autograph album into a 
mess if you think it worth while. 

Philately ;—The best book for your purpose is Stanley Gibbons’ 
catalogue, the first volume, which is published at 391 Strand, 
W.C. 2. The war stamps of the different nations can 
also be obtained there. The second volume is devoted 
to foreign stamps. 

G. A. T.— Woodgate's " Rowing and Sculling ” is as good as 
any. You can get it at " The Field ” Office in Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane ; and there are several shilling 
books you can obtain by order from the railway bookstall. 
Go to Sonning and let a man take you out for the first 
time. 

D. Frith.—An Austro-Hungarian coin. There are a hundred 

heller in a krone, and the nominal value of a krone before 
the war was ten pence. 

L. J. T.— The black penny English is of the year 1840 only, 
and is worth sixpence used, and thirty shillings unused. 
The red penny English was introduced in 1841. 

A Reader of “B.C.?.”— We do not undertake to value 
collections, so do not send such a long list again. 1. Half- 
farthing of 1843 worth twopence. 2. Irish halfpenny of 
George the Third worth a shilling. 3. Description in¬ 
sufficient, and you do not say if it is silver or bronze. 4. 
Same difficulty. 5. Guernsey pennies worth twopence. 
6. Sarawak five cents worth a shilling. 7. Face value. 
8. One cent Ceylon, worth sixpence. All the rest are worth 
their face values. 

Spero. —See the Nautical Almanac. Vesta’s year is 1326 days, 
and the mean distance 219 million miles. 

G. G. Bull.— (1) Yes, the centre-board is quite large enough to 
prevent leeway. (2) No, much better keep the gear as simple 
as possible with a boat of this size and type, and that is the 
reason a lugsail was settled on as most suitable. (3) She 
will sail close to the wind with the centre-board down, but 
the skill of the helmsman has much to do with that. 
(4) Paint for rough use is preferable to varnish for wear and 
lasting qualities, but if built of mahogany varnish has a 
better appearance. (5) It is difficult to estimate the cost 


at the present time ; material of all kinds having gone up 
in price it would depend to a great extent on the locality 
she is to be built in—wood, for instance, is much cheaper in 
some places than others. 

R. Trafford. —1. G.C.B. star, that is Knight Grand Cross 
of the Bath. The motto, Tria juncta in uno, tells you the 
order. 2. Canadian Army badge. 3. Button of the King’s 
Own Regiment (King’s Own Royal Lancaster). 4. Not 
an Imperial army button. 5 and 6. Service buttons, one 
of Edward VII, the other of Queen Victoria. 

I. G. Dunlop. —You should talk of pieces, not bits. A George 

the Third crown—“ five-shilling bit,” as you call it— 
is worth six shillings ; the George the Fourth half-crown 
is w’orth four shillings, and the seven other bits—fancy 
" a shilling bit 1 ”—are worth sixpence more than the 
value stated on them.' 

D. Smith. —Your knowledge of English history needs improve¬ 
ment. The rubbing shows clearly Georgius IIII, and the 
date, also clear, is 1821 ; so it cannot be ” a coin of George 
the Third ” who died in 1820. It is a George the Fourth 
crown in excellent preservation and worth eight shillings. 

A* L. I.—The blackbird’s egg is greenish-grey freckled with 
light brown and the starling’s is rough-grained greenish- 
blue. So far as dimensions are concerned the eggs that 
come between are those of the black-billed cuckoo and the 
stormy petrel. See ” Our Country’s Birds.” 2. Indian 
file is the men behind each other in very open order. Men 
standing side by side are in rank, not in file. 

B. Briggs.— It is now some time since we met with the self¬ 
registering Bee-hive, and we regret we are unable to tell 
you who is the maker of it. Your best plan will be to 
inquire of the Secretary, British Bee-Keeper’s Association, 
23 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2, that institution being 
the headquarters of apiculture in Great Britain. 

J. B. —Before purchasing goats we would advise you to com¬ 

municate with the Secretary, British Goat Society, Coombe 
Bury House, Kingston Hill, Surrey, or with the Secretary, 
National Utility Goat Club, 31 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2, 
stating your exact requirements. 

H. G. A. and Others. —It will be best and cheapest for you 
to get the back numbers bound by a local bookseller or 
newsagent. Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son (railway book¬ 
stall) would undertake the work. Binding cases are 
supplied from this office at a charge of 2 s. 6 d. 

The Brine and the Breeze. —(1) The shell is not a money cowry 
which is Cyprcea moneia, an unspotted whitish shell with 
a knotty margin and measuring three-quarters of an inch 
or less in length, and common in the Indian and Pacific 
oceans. (2) No; it is fiction. (3) You cannot tell tonnage 
by length. (4) Bleak, stormy, mere rocks and uninhabited. 


Queries for this page must be acLiressel to the Editor , “ B.O. P", 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E C. 4, and envelopes should be marked" Correspondence." As space is 
limited , only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that , owing to the "B.O. P" going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 


















FOLLOWED DIRECTIONS. 

“ Well, I am glad to see you looking so much better,” said 
the doctor. “ I scarcely hoped for such a sudden change. Per¬ 
haps now you will have more faith in my profession ? ” 

The ex-patient smiled cynically. " At any rate, doctor,” he 
replied, ” I can truthfully attribute my cure to following very 
literally the directions on the bottle of medicine you sent me.” 

” Yes,” mused the doctor thoughtfully. ” Let me see ; what 
were they ? ” 

” Keep the bottle tightly corked ,” replied the patient grimly. 


PAYING. 

Visitor : “ Do you find poultry keeping pays ? ” 

Farmer : ” Well, no, I can't say it pays me, but it pays my 
son, Harry.” 

Visitor : ” How's that ? ” 

Farmer : ” Well, you see, I bought him the fowls, I have 
to pay for their keep and buy the eggs from him, and he eats 


EVERY LITTLE BIT. 


them.” 


The man on the platform was deploring the fact that we had 
to import timber for war purposes. 

” It’s my belief, and I venture to assert it,” he yelled, raising 
his voice, ” that there isn’t a man in this audience who has 
ever done anything to prevent the destruction of our forests.” 

A rather timid-looking man quietly arose in the rear of the 
hall and said : ” Pardon me, I've shot woodpeckers.” 

* * * 


The Limit. 

(From Twigg Minor’s point of view.) 


I KNOW that Cleopatra once, 

Desiring an expensive drink, 
Dissolved a priceless pearl in wine 


SUPPOSING! 


(What would the Food Controller think ! ) 


She was a very nervous old lady, and her particular horror 
was Zeppelins, and as she lived alone outside the village, she 
made careful inquiries of the vicar as to her best course in the 
event of a raid. 

” I don't think there is much for you to worry about,” replied 
the vicar, ” but if you feel so nervous, why don’t you do the 
same as some people are doing—sleep in the cellar ? ” 

The old lady thanked him profusely and went her way, but 
returned in half an hour looking as anxious as ever. “ The 
cellar’s all right for Zeppelins, sir,” she said, “ but suppose one 
o* them there submarines comes instead ? ” 

* * * 

HE WAS WANTED. 

The late ” Bob ” Taylor, who was called the ” Pardoning 
Governor,” told the following story of an old coloured “ Auntie ” 
who came to him while he was governor of Tennessee, and said : 

“ Marse Govcneh, I want my Sam pardoned.” 

” Where is he, Auntie ? ” I asked. 

” In the penitentiary.” 

” What for ? ” 

” Stealin' a ham.” 

” Did he steal it ? ” 


I know that old Diogenes, 

Who held that luxury was sin, 

Procured a worn and ancient tub, 

And dwelt contentedly therein. 

I know that wise King Alfred had 
Of common things a lot to learn, 

Since he allowed, when left in charge, 

A batch of toothsome cakes to bum. 

I know that Nero played the lute, 

Or “ fiddle,” while a smoky haze 
Drifted around his palace walls 

From Rome, the Mighty, all ablaze. 

Ask me no more, and I’m prepared 
To face, unflinching, an exam., 

But for what else these persons did 
I rather guess I’ll have to ” cram ! ” 

Felix Leigh 


” Yes, sah, he suah oid.” 

“ Is he a good nigger, Auntie ? ” 

” Lawsy, no, suh! He’s a pow’ful 
worthless niggeh.” 

“ Then why do you want him 
pardoned ?” 

” ’Cause, you' honoh, we’s plumb out 
of ham ag’in.” 

★ * * 

The Master of Balliol tells the follow¬ 
ing story : 

A boy was once asked, " What would 
King Alfred think of Home Rule ? ” 

The boy with admirable promptitude 
answered, ” If King Alfred were alive 
to-day he would be too old to take any 
interest in politics I ” 



MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is oflir J 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in 
by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need 
not be original, but where they are selected the 
source must be stated. Stories for this page, which 
must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in 
all cases the name and address of the sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in a11 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, and mark envelope 
or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is 
John Ward, 32 Bridlewater Street, 
Deansgate, Manchester, for the storyette 
entitled “ Every Little Bit.” 


t tl e LcUantyne Press, printed by SpoUnucode, ba.laniyne & Co. Lid., Colchester, London and Eton, England 



























BEARERS OF THE BURDEN IN MANY LANDS. 
Camels with lady passengers, Northern Afrioa. 


(New Serial Story.) 

Into the Soundless Deeps. 

A Tale of Wonder and Invention* 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of " Under the Edge of the Earth,” ** In the Heart of the Silent Sea,” etc. 


PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

AN ADVENTUROUS RUN. 


O capless lads, in jerseys 
and loose running shorts, 
trotted up the steep slope 
of the field. From the bag 
at his side one of them 
threw occasional handfuls 
of torn paper. At the top 
of the slope, where the fields 
dipped on the farther side 
towards the village, they 
stopped to draw a leisured 
breath. Here the hedge¬ 
rows of the meadows almost met, and the boys were hidden 
from possible pursuers, though standing upon high ground. 

“ It's always the same whenever I reach this spot,” said 
the lad from whose bag the ” scent ” had been scattered. 
” I can’t get over it. That glittering sea seems to be call¬ 
ing : I can almost hear it. Tell you what, Rupe, old 
man, I’ve got to be a traveller of some sort when I grow 
up. I want to have a look at the world I'm living in.” 

His eager eyes looked straight out, as he spoke, away over 
the low roofs of the cottages and farm-buildings, and the 
manorial hall, nestling amongst the trees at the foot of 
the slope ; away over farther fields and meadow-land ; 

VOL. XL. part 4. 


away beyond the marshes through which the river made 
the last part of its journey ; to the low, flat shores and the 
flashing mirror of the distant sea. 

” I’ll never get tired of seeing it,” he said, after a pause. 
“ Never. It's as fresh a view every time as it was the 
first day I set eyes on it. Can’t you hear the call ? ” 
Rupert Holbin laughed. * 

" You're a regular dream-drunk johnny at times, Art ! ” 
was his startling reply. ” But I can hear a call this time, 
right enough. Only it isn't in front of me,” he added, with 
a flicker over his smiling face ; “ it’s at the back. And 
it's not the sea, sidling over mud-flats, either. It's those 
beggars on the trail; they've got the scent over at Benton 
Bridge and we'll jolly well have to look slippy if w r e don’t 
want to be sighted before many minutes have passed.” 

” Right you are ! ” was the answer, as Arthur Armith- 
waite shook himself, with a laugh at his own momentary 
visions. ” Off we go again ! ” 

Well inside two minutes they were down the slope 
and past the few houses of the hamlet, shouting a saucy 
“ time-of-day ” to the one or two who met them or watched 
them fly by. So, down the rough lane, past the only 
large dwelling-place in the village, and along the winding 
road under steep banks, till they came to the lower route in 
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INTO THE SOUNDLESS DEEPS 


lonely country, where a clear-voiced stream prattled over 
dark brown stones and under the banks of long, lush grass. 

Here the land lay more level, the bell-toned brook 
rippling and chattering on its merry way down the lane, 
soon to wind more sluggishly and with deeper channel 
over the flat marshes, bound together with coarse grasses 
and the pink thrift of the salty shore. To one, at any 
rate, of the two scampering lads the open shore, with its 
wide vista of shimmering waters, now rising swiftly to cover 
the flats, appealed in ordinary times with a strength he would 
not have tried to resist. But to-day young Armithwaite 
was a strategist and not a wistful Nature-lover. The boy 
was healthy in mind and limb, and 
dreams—even dreams induced by the 
seductive loveliness of Mother Earth 
—were only allowed their rightful 
place in his mind. On the flat-lands 
there would not be cover enough for 
their purpose, so they turned with no 
hesitation, choosing, as a matter of 
course, a spot where the brook was 
widest and the hedge thickest, to 
leave the lane for the fields, with no 
thought for a farmer’s possible objec¬ 
tion. The fact that in order to force 
a passage through the thicket it would 
be necessary to wade across some five 
feet of clear water, from eight to a 
dozen inches deep, only added to the 
attractions of the spot. There was not 
enough firm ground upon the farther 
side to allow of their attempting to 
cross at a leap, and time pressed. 

“ Who-oop ! ” exclaimed Holbin, 
and planting one foot in mid-stream 
he bent low to find a weak place 
amongst the root-work of the hedge. 

It cost him many a scratch and 
several rough edges in his sweater, 
before he was through. Throwing 
an extra handful or two of “ scent " 
upon either bank, Armithwaite 
followed his lead. 

“ Take them time enough for all 
the lot to get through,” he remarked 
complacently, as the two stood for a 
moment on the other side, neither of 
them altogether unscarred. 

" Half the johnnies’ll go yelping 
round with their weather eyes open 
for a bigger gap, or the gate,” was 
Holbin’s laughing reply, as they 
broke into a trot again in a direct 
line across the field ; ” and it strikes 
me they won't find either in a hurry.” 

Armithwaite assented. They were 
halfway across a wide patch of pas¬ 
ture land when he looked back. 

” There’s the gate,” he said, pointing down the lane some 
considerable distance beyond where they had broken 
through. ” I dare say a good many of them will get in by 
it, but it'll give them an extra run for their money, and 
then they’ll have to come back to pick up the trail.” 

The field was of exceptionally large area, both wide and 
long. They had crossed it by now, and were running down 
alongside the farther hedge, slightly lower than the one they 
had pushed through, but equally thickset. Some distance 
from where they were the bank took a sharp turn, the 
pasture evidently extending in even wider area towards 
its farther end. With a view to seeking the cover of this 
turning they made for the bend, swinging sharply round the 
corner. 

They had run some little way along the hedge past this 
turn when Holbin, casting his eyes towards the end of 
the field whither they were tending, suddenly touched his 
companion’s arm. 

” Best right-about-face 1 ” he exclaimed excitedly. 


” That brute means biz. My stars, Art, it’s leg bail this 
time 1 ” 

An angry bellow from the distant corner confirmed his 
words, and, to the horror of both lads, with no further 
warning, a huge bull rushed, head lowered, tail erect, 
straight for the two of them. Unknown to the lads, 
from behind the cover of a thicket, he had been watching 
their oncoming, and with angry impatience had pawed 
the ground as they drew nearer, until, emerging and being 
seen suddenly by Holbin, he had rushed furiously down 
upon the intruders. 

” He’s dead on us,” stammered Armithwaite, as the 
two turned on the instant. ” It’s 

all we’ll do to get the gate-” 

” Get the gate ! ” was the flurried 
retort, as in his flight Holbin cast a 
look back towards tfie onrushing 
brute. ” Our only chance is that 
tree. Open out a bit; he won’t 
know which to go for ; it’ll put him 
off perhaps.” 

Without more ado they parted, 
making in wild tiaste for the only 
tree, a low, sturdy oak, fortunately 
not far away. Holbin was first to 
reach the friendly shelter. Making 
a leap for the lower branches, he 
swung himself clear of the ground. 
The next instant his companion was 
doing the same. None too soon, 
indeed ; for even as Armithwaite wat 
clutching at the tree, Holbin tugging 
at him wildly from above, the raging 
animal was upon them, his onrushing 
body almost dislodging the frantic 
boy, whose feet actually struck 
against the stubby horns as the bull’s 
impetus carried him past. 

” My crikey ! ” exclaimed Holbin. 
” A near touch that ! He's out for 
work, is that beast ; and he isn’t 
going to make friends in a hurry. 
Crumbs, old man ! If that tree 
hadn’t—look out !—another branch 
or two higher’ll be safer.” 

The frustrated animal, not too 
well pleased at being baulked, had 
stayed his onrush as quickly as his 
massive and weighty frame permit¬ 
ted. Turning, with red-shot eyes, 
he looked up at the lads, even now 
almost within reach. Then, with 
another angry bellow, he was tearing 
once again towards them. It did 
the silly, senseless creature no good 
—that crash against the trunk of 
the loyal oak ; but the tree itself 
shook ominously under the impact 
of that heavy mass of infuriated flesh. The boys in its 
branches felt that they were none too safe. It was, for its 
size, a stout piece of timber, but not by any means as large 
as they could have wished. 

” I don’t want him to knock at the door too hard,” said 
Armithwaite, as they clung to the tree just out of reach of the 
angry animal. ” Strikes me, if he doesn’t bash himself silly 
first, he’ll make things look pretty sick for us before he’s 
done. Here he comes again. Ugh! That was a crumpler ! ” 

The heavy creature itself, blinded though it was with 
baffled rage, seemed to be of the same mind in this. The 
shock of the last collision with the oak brought it to a stand 
with apparently little desire for further immediate attack. 
Sturdy legs planted firmly, tail stiffened, head raised, and 
angry eyes gleaming redly upon the two prisoners in the 
branches, it stood, a snorting mass of irreconcilable fury— 
a menacing foe that might well cause the stoutest heart to 
beat more quickly than wont. 

” Ugly brute 1 ” hissed Holbin between his teeth. 



THE "B.OP.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. Jack Dodworth. 

For several years past. Mr. Dodworth’s tumor 
ous drawings—particulaily those dealing with 
football, cricket, and other sports—have been 
a notable feature in the “ B.O.P.” A north- 
countryman by birth, he began his career on 
Sheffield and Manchester papers, drawing cartoons 
and sporting sketches. In London he has been 
engaged on the Daily Chronicle and Daily Graphic 
(for which paper he did the cricket at Lord's 
and the Oval for some years, and football at 
Richmond and other grounds). Mr. Dodworth 
is justly proud of the fact that he plays all the 
games that he has been so busy in illustrating. 
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“ Wo didn't care to drop down in front of him." And he 
shuddered. 

“ Nor I ! " said Armithwaite. “ But I don’t know 
that he’s so really ugly, for all that. Every inch of him’s 
built for strength. Look at his broad flanks ; look at that 
muscular neck ; just listen how his very breath seems 
to speak his will. He's a terror, if you like ; but he’s a 
splendid terror, too ! " 

Holbin laughed. 

" If you aren't about the queerest johnny a fellow ever 
struck! " he exclaimed. " I believe if a constrictor 
were cuddling the life out of you you’d pretend to see 
beauty in its wriggling form, and to hear some music in 
the ripple of its moving folds. There isn’t another single 
fellow would watch a beast that had come within a wafer- 
edge of smashing him into a pulp and draw attention to its 
build, and talk of the sound of its breath speaking its will ! " 
The other smiled good-humouredly. 

" \ suppose I 
am a bit eccen¬ 
tric," he said, half 
deprecatingly ; 
" but I can’t help 
it. I do look at 
things a little 
differently from 
most folk ; 
and I seem 
to hear 
more than a 
good many 




“ He saw the great head catch the flying boy in the rear, and with vicious upthrust send 
him spinning helpless through the air.** 


do ; or, at any rate, in a different sort of way. Still, things 
generally appeal to me pleasantly, if I am a funny chap.’’ 

The bull had ceased to glare upwards, and was now 
standing in sulky immobility below them. Armithwaite 
had paused for an instant, his head raised as though listening. 
Suddenly he turned and gripped his companion by the arm. 

“ But I'm not an affected ass," he said, and there was a 
glint of terror in his eye that startled Holbin. " It isn’t 
all beautiful. Listen ! " 

" Like a fool, I'd never given it a thought," he continued, 
as Holbin listened in vain, wondering what he was expected 
to hear. The tree was short and the hedge fairly high. 
There was little to be seen in the direction from which they 
had come, yet it was in that direction Armithwaite's gaze 
was turned. 

" Clean forgot ! " he muttered, one hand still convul¬ 
sively gripping Holbin’s arm. " Hark ! They’ve spotted 
the place." 

A faint noise of voices reached Holbin's ear. In a 
flash he understood. Before long the other lads would be 

trooping round the bend, and then-! He was not an, 

imaginative lad, but he shuddered at the thought of what 
would happen should there be a sudden rush into the 
portion of the field held by the fierce brute beneath them. 
He raised his hands to his mouth and gave a hoarse 
yell. 

" Go back! Go back! There's a bull in the field. 
Bu-u-ull ! Bull 1 " 

Armithwaite shook his head. 

" Useless," he said hurriedly ; " no good at all. They 
can't possibly hear anything like plain enough for it to be 
any warning. They'll only hear a noise and it’ll bring them 
on with a scamper. Besides, you’re making this beast 
madder than ever." 

Which, unhappily, was true enough. The shouting, 
quite ineffective for keeping the others back, was only too 
successful in rousing the temporarily lulled wrath of the 
great bull. Another angry snort, a quick lifting of the 
massive head, and then, lowering his horns once more, he 
made a further mighty charge. The boys held on like 
Leches as the tree shook under the impact. 

" That's half knocked him silly," exclaimed Armithwaite : 
"it’s the only chance." 

He began to descend as the animal, breathless and 
momentarily stunned, staggered and fell upon its side, 
lying as though in collapse. 
"Don't be a fool," whispered 

Holbin, " what on earth-" 

" Hush ! You call his atten¬ 
tion off if he gets his wind again. 
I'm going to make a cut for it; 
can't let them come on into this 
death-trap ; there's young Geoff 
there, too." 

He slid down from the 
tree. 

It was a plucky action : the 
deed of a lad who had managed 
to forget himself, thinking of the 
danger of the others. It seemed 
to Holbin afterwards that such 
bravery should have met with 
better reward. 

For as young Armithwaile 
touched the ground and rushed 
away the huge beast struggled 
angrily to its feet. Holbin s 
shouts and wild gesticulations 
were unheeded as it charged after 
the swiftly-speeding lad, and the 
watcher in the tree gave a quick, 
cry of alarm and despair as he 
saw the great head catch the 
flying boy in the rear, and 
with vicious upthrust send him 
spinning helpless through the 
air. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BULL. 


HOUGH not an imaginative 
youth, there was nothing of 
the dullard about Rupert 
Holbin. His foresight 
might not be so keen as 
that of his friend, but his 
capability for ready action 
was undoubted. And if 
neither he nor any other 
might have stayed the 
disaster which had just 
taken place before his 
horror-struck eyes, there 
were none who would have 
acted more quickly than 
he when the need clam¬ 
oured. But action was in 
danger of being paralysed by the necessity for decision. 
The furious creature which, in its almost irresistible strength, 
had tossed young Armithwaite like a mere chip into the 
air, now stood pawing the ground in the near neighbour¬ 
hood of his fallen enemy. Happily, however, between 
the two grew the thick hedge, serving as effective barrier 
to further attack, the flying lad having been by good 
fortune flung well over to the other side. 

And the urgent question put itself to Holbin, as to what 
was the right thing for him to do ; whether he should 
make his way, if possible, to the side of the lad lying pre¬ 
sumably seriously disabled, or, it might even be, dead ; 
or make the attempt to get across the field in which he 
was at present, and warn the other lads who even now 
were making their way towards certain disaster. For a 
few trying seconds he hesitated ; then decision came to 
him quickly. His first duty was to save the rest, however 
much he* might desire to rush to his friend’s aid. 

As speedily and silently as possible he slid from his tree 
of refuge, keeping an alert eye upon the sullen brute 
whose massive flank was turned towards him. Then, 
as soon as his feet had touched the ground, he was off 
on swift tiptoe, making a long detour and crouching as 
low as possible so as to avoid coming within the bull’s 
range of vision. Fortunately, the beast was too intent upon 
its own disappointment at so soon losing its prey, to re¬ 
member the lad left behind, and Holbin was able, with 
quickened pulse and fast-beating heart, to make good his 
escape for some distance, bending low and running along 
under the hedge on the side farthest from the animal. A 
new danger awaited him at this point, for, as he drew 
nearer to the strong gate giving egress to the lane, being 
now a little more than half way, the first of the pursuing 
troop was through the hedge, and at the same moment 
three boys who had been searching for an easier, and 
possibly quicker, entrance into the field, appeared at the 
gate itself and, climbing it, caught sight of the crouching 
Holbin making rapidly for them. On the instant they 
raised a wild halloo of triumph. 

“ This way, you chaps ; this way ! Who-oop ! ” 

Holbin turned an anxious look behind him. From his 
position the bull was in full view, though the bend in the 
field just hid the brute from those by the gate, and still 
more from those at the gap. The boy dared not stand 
erect ; on the contrary, he instinctively bent lower. Still 
less dared he shout. 

“ Who-o-oop I Halloo ! Tally-ho ! ” 

In a second hurried glance, Holbin saw the bull turn and 
look across the field. Evidently undecided whether to 
remain on guard where he stood, or make a rush out into 
the open and meet these new intruders whom as yet he 
could not see, he hesitated. The boys were about to run 
to intercept the lad of whom they were in pursuit. Only 
their wonder that he had not doubled and made off in 
the opposite direction instead of keeping on in his course 
towards them, made them pause. Holbin they knew for 


one of the best runners in the school. It was possible 
that he saw a way of escape unknown to them, and, once 
away, all the advantage they had gained might be lost if 
he had another open field ahead of him. 

" Steady ! " shouted one. " There’s only Holbin, and 
I bet he’s got a deep move on, or he wouldn't make out 
to be coming smack for us like that. You two chaps 
slip back and down the road, in case he’s making for a 
weak spot in that corner there ; and Pelham and I’ll scoot 
along inside." 

By now two or three others were through the gap, and 
the rest were at the gate. The temporary delay had been 
invaluable for their own safety, though they did not as 
yet know it. Another moment, however, and they would 
be within the bull's range of vision. Holbin could hope 
for no further delay. Any instant they might be tearing 
across, yelling like a pack of mad things, and inevitably 
bringing the beast full tilt over the pasture. The boy 
stood up to his full height: he must chance it. He waved 
frantically to the oncoming troop, and cried to them lustily 
to go back. Just a second or two of puzzled bewilder¬ 
ment, and then they knew, for, all doubt dismissed from 
his angry mind, the wild brute left his place and broke 
across the field in a mad charge. Nothing for it now but 
the fleetest of footing. 

" Over the gate, quick! Quick ! " roared Holbin, his 
breath coming in panting gasps. The strain of shouting 
seemed to choke him. The tense state of anxiety had 
told on him more than he had realised. With mad stam¬ 
pede, the boys were dashing towards the gate and flinging 
themselves in a wild sauve qui pent over the bars. 

It was then that Rupert Holbin acted the hero, with 
no thought that he was doing so. We do these things 
sometimes all involuntarily, as showing how much of what 
is noble lies dormant within us, waiting its chance to 
awake. On a sudden, realising the danger to that panic- 
stricken group, with the last cry of his chum ringing’ in 
his ears, " There’s young Geoff there, too ! " he stopped 
dead and shouted defiance at the onrushing bull. His 
voice, hoarse though it was, rang louder, now that his 
energies were for the moment diverted from the strain 
of running, and his plan succeeded. The animal paused 
for an instant, distracted by the fresh noise, and as it 
turned its head in momentary indecision, Holbin waved 
his arms like a demented windmill. It was a respite oi 
merely a few seconds, but it meant safety to the frightened 
lads. Then the great head went down once more, and 
the animal swerved in Holbin’s direction. 

It became now a trial of strategy against brute 
strength and speed. He had need of all his nerve. The 
rest must see to themselves ; as for him, he would play his 
own part to the utmost of his powers. He waited a few 
seconds, gathering renewed energy as quickly as he might. 
Afterwards he confessed that he never knew how he could 
have dared stand there as he did, awaiting that awful 
and menacing onrush ; but at the actual time he had no 
thought of this. Sharp of eye and quick of limb, he stood 
until the massive brute was almost upon him, and then, 
jumping to one side, as only a well-built lad can, he ran : 
ran like the flying wind, past his lowering enemy, whose 
impetus carried him along some distance before he could 
turn. 

By now the others were clear of the field, and all Hol¬ 
bin's thought might safely be centred on his own action. 
This time he gave no backward glance ; no single flash 
of the brain to further strategy. It was neck or nothing 
for a straight run to the gate. How he flew ! For many 
a year to come that run of Rupert Holbin's was to be the 
theme of enthusiastic hero-worshippers at Lunechester 
Grammar School ; that race for life, run not for himself 
alone. For many a year it was told, and lost nothing 
in the telling, as such stories never do, when honest lads 
speak of their heroes. Before the angry brute could stop 
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tiis unwieldy body, crashing forward and baulked of his 
prey, the boy was at the gate. Then, to the wonder and 
-dismay of the excited lads in the lane, he swerved, and, 
even as the animal turned, sped past, and up the field. 
"They .would have shouted, but on the instant their leader 
grasped the meaning of the ruse, and, with a husky catch 
in his voice, ordered them down where they stood. 

“ Quick, you asses ! ” he exclaimed, himself crouching as 
he spoke. “ He's making for the gap in the hedge up there, 
so's the beast won’t rush the gate here. Oh, good old 
Rupe ! ” 

And, catching the drift of his lead, the others crouched 
beside him. 

As for Holbin, he had risked his all upon this last move. 
Had he vaulted the gate, in a few seconds the maddened 
beast must have crashed into it; and, strong as it was, it 
would be almost certain to have yielded to the onslaught. 

/" 


He seemed momentarily dazed. 

“ Yes, Armithwaite ? ” prompted Furness. In the ex¬ 
citement they seemed to have forgotten the second “ hare,’* 
till the words recalled him. ” Where is he ? He's surely 
never in that field ? ” 

Holbin caught him by the arm ; he had recovered his 
temporary bewilderment. 

“ We've got to hurry,” he said. ” We'll have to find a 
way round somewhere to the field beyond that one. Old 
Armithwaite's there, and—and ”—his lip trembled a 
moment—” whether he’s dead or alive, I don’t know ! ” 

A cry broke from them ; they looked at him in terror, 
and plied him with a tempest of questions. But already, 
heeding none of them, he had turned off up the lane, they 
following, in eager search for the quickest way round to 
his chum. 

” What is it, Rupe ? ” asked Furness, as they plunged 
forward. ” Was he caught ? ” 

” Caught ? Yes 1 The great beast got 
him in the back. We'd climbed into a 
tree, but when we heard you chaps 
shouting he would get down.” The boy 
looked behind him as he spoke at the 
smallest of the lads, who was trying to 
push his way through the others. 
” Hush 1 ” he said ; ” Art would get 
down, because of you all, and particularly 
because of young Geoff—and—and-” 


What would have happened then was beyond 
all description. So, for the second time, he 
sacrificed his own chance for the sake of the 
others, and flew on. Two minutes later the 

panting, gasping lad lay half in the long, 
trampled grass, half in the babbling water, the 
perspiration running from him, and his breath coming in 
pumping jerks, the while, on the other side of the thicket, too 
dense for his great body, the bull stood and pawed the field. 

The agitated troop had by now gathered at the edge 
of the brook. The fierce animal could be heard snorting 
and raging on the farther side of the thorny barrier, but 
so thick and high was the hedge that he could barely be 
seen, and so long as he did not try to find his way round by 
the gate, it was evident there was no chance of his getting 
through it into the lane, a thing for which they were all 
devoutly thankful. 

” My stars, Rupe, old man,” exclaimed Furness, the 
leader of the ” hounds,” ” that was a record, and no hum¬ 
bug ! You aren't damaged, are you ? ” 

He strode through the water and bent anxiously over 
the other, extending his hand, which Holbin caught. 

” No 1 No 1 I'm—all—right,” was the stammering 
reply. " A bit—winded, that’s all. Soon—be all serene.” 

He raised himself, with the help of Furness, and stepped 
across to the road. 

“ But Armithwaite 1 ” he said. ” Old Armithwaite 1 ” 


“It was a respite of merely a few seconds. . . . Then the 
great head went down once more, and the animal swerved in 
Holbin’s direction.” {Seepage 172.) 

“Ide went flying over the hedge,” he added, after a pause 
in which he regained control over his voice. ” Don't 
say anything. Geoff hasn't heard, and I oughtn’t to have 
let out so much.” 

He was wrong; Geoff Armithwaite had heard, and was 
already level with the two hurrying lads. 

“ What's that about Art ? ” he asked excitedly. ” He 
wasn’t really caught, Holbin, was he ? Not really ? ” 

Holbin put his arm through that of the small boy's, 
with kindly reassurance. 

“ Come on, Geoff ; don't cry, sonny 1 I spoke like an ass. 
He's all right, I expect.” 

All right, indeed ! The brave words, spoken with honest 
desire to comfort the little fellow’s heart, were all too soon 
found to be without real foundation for their hopefulness. 
It was a terrified group that some few minutes later had 
found their way by a roundabout route into the fartliei 
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field, and were now standing round the still form of their 
comrade as he lay bunched up on the ground, the blood 
clotting about a wound in his head caused by striking 
upon a small stone as he fell. 

" Oh I He's dead 1 He's dead ! " screamed Geoff. 
“ He'll never speak to me again. Art ! Art, old man ! 
Dear old Art I Look at me ! Do look at me, just 
once! " 

Holbin caught the hysterical youngster, as he was 
about to fling himself upon the huddled-up form of the 
unconscious lad. 

“ Steady, Geoff ! ” he said ; his own voice only held in 
by a strong effort. " Pull yourself together, my son. Here, 
one of you, just give an eye to him.” 

Putting the little chap gently back, he and Furness bent 
over the quiet body of their friend, and, tenderly turning 
him, looked into the face and under the half-closed eyelids. 
The others stood in a confused group making no sound, 
save for the sobbing of the agitated Geoff, as Holbin put 
his ear to the lips of the injured lad. There was a brief 
moment of tense anxiety : then Holbin looked up again. 


“ Well, at any rate, he's breathing," he said ; and a sigh 
of relief went up from them all. 

" He’ll have to be moved," said Furness. " We ought to 
get help ; but it's such a beastly lonely place ; not a soul 
about." 

" There was a cottage a little way back, just before we 
got into this field," exclaimed one boy at the rear of the 
group. " Shall I nip back and see if there’s anyone about ? " 
" Yes," answered Holbin. " Quick ! " 

" Huh ! " cried another, as the youngster scurried off. 
only too happy at being made of use. "Mighty little 
good that’ll be. That's lonely Latimer’s shanty." 

" Lonely Latimer ! " exclaimed Furness. " Who on 
earth's he ? " 

" Who on earth’s he ? " echoed the other. "Well, he's the 
surliest, grumpiest, selfishest beast I ever heard of. Hates 
boys worse’n tigers. If he knew poor old Armithwaite were 
dying, I don’t believe he'd stir a little finger to help him " 
As if to be present at the confirmation of his own prophecy, 
he followed the departing lad, accompanied by two of the 
others. 


CHAPTER III. 

LONELY LATIMER. 


ALL man, with dark hair and 
beard faintly dashed with 
white, and shaggy eyebrows 
meeting ferociously when he 
frowned, lay lazily back in 
his well-worn armchair gazing 
abstractedly out through the 
open window to the small 
cottage garden and the trees 
that hemmed it in. His 
hands were in his pockets and 
his feet were thrown up 
across a chair placed conveniently near. The room was small 
and but scantily furnished. Of ornaments it was bare, the 
tiny mantelpiece holding only a motley collection of pipes, 
pouch, pipe-rack, and one or two odd papers and letters. 
Upon the wall hung a few pictures of undoubtedly good 
quality, but giving evidence in the thick dust which clustered 
about them of the lack of feminine care. A small table stood 
at his side, upon which were placed syphon, sugar, lemons, 
and a glass half-filled. Beyond other two chairs, a sofa, 
and a bookcase laden with books, the room had no further 
furniture, and its floor was innocent of carpet, having been 
stained at one time a walnut colour, though by now the 
stain had worn away in many places. 

It was the chamber of a man evidently caring for little 
beyond his own immediate and not too varied needs. And 
the occupant, in his abstracted indifference to his surround¬ 
ings, had all the appearance of one to whom superfluity 
of comfort was of little account. 

If a man—or a boy, either, for that matter—may be 
told by the company he keeps, he may also in a measure 
be recognised by the kind of books he reads, and even by 
the kind he gathers round him. Here, in the well-stv!ffed 
bookcase—well-stuffed being the only word to adequately 
describe the quantity and appearance of the contents— 
were to be seen books on subjects scientific and mathe¬ 
matical, histories, books of travel, and not'a few works of 
fiction ; the latter, however, by no means allowed to pre¬ 
ponderate. From their jumbled and intermixed condition 
and their well-worn appearance, it was evident that these 
volumes were not there merely for show. They had been 
brought together as things should be brought, be they 
books or tools or instruments of any kind, for right and 
reasonable use. 

Just now, however, neither book nor pipe had any hold 
upon him. He looked out thoughtfully across the small 
lawn which ought to have been neatly trimmed, and most 
certainly was not, beyond the garden where flowers flourished 
in profusion, in spite of too intermittent attention, to 


where hedge and trees separated his little piece of ground 
from the outlying fields. He seemed to be listening 
intently. 

" One ! " he exclaimed, as the song of a thrush fell 
upon his ear. 

Involuntarily he drew a hand from his pocket and 
pressed his thumb upon the arm of his chair. 

" Two ! " he continued, placing his first finger down also, 
as the distant low of a cow broke in upon the bird's evensong. 

The soft whisper of trembling leaves, making as it were 
a velvet background of sound, invaded his consciousness, 
and muttering " Three 1 " he lowered another finger. 

" Four, and Five ! " he continued, with a slight smile, 
as he recalled the sounds made by his own soliloquy and 
the movement of his hand. 

“ Six ! " as a fly buzzed to and fro upon the windowpane. 

He shook himself with a gesture of impatience. 

"It’s a difficult matter to be sure exactly how many 
different sounds may make themselves known to one at 
the same moment ; and, even now, I find one dies away to 
give momentary place to another. Bah ! " 

The shaggy eyebrows drew themselves sharply together, 
as the loud talking of boys struck his ears. 

" It's all up with any attempt at counting 1 " he muttered 
angrily, "till that noisy crowd has cleared off. Call it 
Seven, and Seven on top of that ! Sounds multiply till 
further orders when a howling troop of lads is about." 

The room in which he sat gave out on to the back of the 
small cottage, and he frowned irritably as the noise of 
talking could be heard coming nearer, on the other side of 
the house. When, however, there was a knock at his own 
door his astonishment got the better of his annoyance for 
the moment. 

" Here ? " he muttered, and thrust his hands again 
deep into his pockets. " Young vagabonds, with all the 
assurance of their age, calling for a drink, I suppose, or 
‘ Please, can you tell me the time ? ' Well ! Knock away, 
my lads, if it pleases you. You've upset my thoughts for 
the time, but you're not going to upset me” 

Evidently not. Lazily removing one hand from his 
pocket, he stretched out an arm, and, picking up a pipe 
from the little mantelpiece, proceeded, after a further idle 
interval, to fill it from his pouch. The voice of an excited 
youngster came round the corner and in through the 
open window. The man’s lips curled a little con¬ 
temptuously. 

" He mightn’t be in, or he might. I tell you it doesn't 
make a pin of difference ! He wouldn't answer us either 
way, the old pig ! " 

" Well," he heard another voice take up the con versa- 
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tion, “ we'll give him one more try. We must get some 
sort of help, and if he doesn’t come we’ll just have to hop 
it up to the village.” 

They gave ” one more try,” causing another momentary 
scowl on the face of the silent, solitary man in the armchair ; 
but he made no move, and as the lads were unsuccessful in 
getting an answer to their loud banging, it was evident 
he must be the only occupant of the cottage. 

” Let’s go round to the back,” cried a voice, and the 
scowl on the sitter’s face deepened, and was supplemented 
by an impatient gesture. The suggestion was, however, on 
the instant negatived by the first speaker. 

” We're only wasting time. If he’s in he'll be pretty 
sure to tell us to clear out. He’s got the reputation for 
being half cranky, and-” 

What else might have passed in the way of compli¬ 
ment to the unseen listener was suddenly stopped by an 
exclamation on the part of some other lad. 

“ Just the thing, you chaps ! We can take it without 
asking, and if he wants to squeak, let him ! ” 

” H’mph 1 ” soliloquised the scowling smoker. “Some 
devilment afoot. Now, I wonder--’* 

He rose from his seat, and making his way without 
noise into the passage, stepped to a tiny curtained lattice- 
window, from which, himself unseen, he could see the front 
garden. 

“ Well I ” he muttered, and somehow, as though belying 
the unpleasant character he had just been given, there was 
the ghost of a smile upon his grim features. “ Of all the 
consummate impudence ! ” 

Out at the garden gate, with no little of bustle and not 
the slightest attempt at concealment, filed four lads, two 
of them carrying between them the flat top of a rickety 
bench or stool, which stood near the porch, and from which 
they had unceremoniously pulled the crazy legs. With 
never a look back, they made their way across the road and 
the meadows beyond, not knowing and not caring, that 
they were watched. 

It was an anxious group that they rejoined, gathered 
round the still unconscious Armithwaite. Holbin was 
squatted down, and had drawn the lad’s head gently on 
to his lap. Two youths had just returned from the brook, 
with handkerchiefs and a jersey soaked in water, and he 
was using one of these to cool the burning forehead and 
softly stanch the wound in the head. 

“Is he dead ? Oh, don’t say he's dead ! ” wailed a 
pitiful voice, as little Geoff looked frantically from the 
quiet form to the faces of those round him. 

Holbin glanced up and tried to be reassuring. 

“ Just a faint, sonny; just a faint. Don’t make a 
fuss, there's a good chap. We’re doing all we can. Ah, 
here they come ! ” he added, as the boys joined the group 
on their return from the cottage. “ Anyone about, you 
fellows ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” was the reply. ‘‘ We banged and 
thumped for all we were worth, and couldn’t get any 
answer. So we nabbed this board for a stretcher, thinking 
it would come in handy for carrying him up to the village.” 

“ Good man ! ” exclaimed Furness. “ That’s the ticket.” 

Holbin turned a moment to look at the others. 

“ Open out a bit, you chaps,” he said quietly, and his 
calm tone had instant effect. “ That’s it. Now put the 
plank down, and some of you make him up a soft bed with 
your jackets, or your sweaters, if there aren't enough jackets. 
That's the style, sonny ! ” as little Geoff’s jersey was 
peeled off on the instant. 

In a few moments the lads had a pile arranged as softly 
and comfortably as willing ai d eager hands could do it. 

“ We’ll take him up to the Hall,” said the boy whose 
knowledge—real or assumed—of the occupant of the 
cottage had been so outspokenly public ; “ they'll help us 
there, you can be jolly well sure. We’ll be better off than 
down here. No thanks, though, to the old hog that lent us 
the plank without knowing-” 

He stopped suddenly. A startled hush had come over the 
group, and the boys were staring uneasily at one another. 
He turned his head in surprise, following the direction of 


the gaze of Holbin, who had just looked up. Lonely 
Latimer stood behind him. 

Silence of this kind seems interminable ; as a matter of 
fact, it usually lasts only a few seconds. To the lads, whose 
embarrassment was in no whit lessened by the feeling that 
their comments, however plain, had been made in perfect 
good faith, it seemed as though speech would never come 
again. It was Lonely Latimer who was the first to say any¬ 
thing. He stepped deliberately forward and bent down 
over Holbin and his unconscious charge. 

“ What has happened ? ” he asked. 

The tone was dry and crisp. If it gave no hint oi 
geniality it certainly gave none of moroseness. Little Geofi 
pushed forward again : 

“ He’s been tossed by a mad bull, sir ; right over this 
hedge ; and—and, I believe he’s dead 1 ” 

Lonely Latimer looked steadily at the small boy for a few 
seconds, and somehow young Geoff's hysterics were stopped 

“ I don’t ! ” he commented curtly. “ Boys don’t die so 
easily.” 

There was just a trace of cynicism in his words and 
tone, but there was no harshness in his eye, as he leant 
down and placed his hand over Armithwaite's heart. 

“ Put him on your improvised stretcher, boys,” he said, 
looking up ; and the lad whose remarks he had cut short 
by his unexpected appearance fancied he detected the 
ghost of a grim smile behind the shaggy beard and eye¬ 
brows. He himself aiding, and, in fact, doing the most 
effective part of the work, they soon had the boy laid out 
upon the piled-up clothes. Holbin and Furness stood at 
either •end of the plank, ready to bear the principal share 
of' the burden, whilst, at the word of command from the 
latter, the most reliable of the others were stationed on 
either side. 

“ Excellent! ” said the newcomer. “ Now, all together, 
and gently—gently, mind 1 —no uneven hold. There l 
Splendid ! ” 

From his position in the rear, Holbin gave the signal. 

“ Ready ! " he exclaimed. “ Straight on ! ” 

“ Where to ? ” asked Furness, without turning his 
head. 

“ We’ll try the Hall,” began Holbin, but was interrupted 
by Latimer. 

“ Where to ? That cottage, of course ! It’s the nearest. 
Now, steady and away ! ” 

As the small and subdued cortege filed out of the field, 
Baring, the youth who had first spoken against the occupant 
of the cottage, and who had appeared to know more of him 
than any of the others, felt himself pulled from behind. 
Turning sharply, he caught sight of young Geoff, who drew 
him aside. 

“ Will it be all right ? Will lie do him any harm ? 
Perhaps it’s a trick ? ” 

Baring shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I don’t know,” he muttered. “ Can’t make it out. 
I’ve heard the old chap has an awful name. Still—here ! 
Come here, you young ass I What are you up to ? ” 

He made a grab at the small boy’s arm, as the latter was 
about to rush off. He began to feel his silly talk was doing 
no good. It would never do to risk a scene, and Geofi 
was in a state to make things pretty lively if he were allowed 
to have his fling. 

“ It’s bound to be all right,” he said, trying to undo the 
effect of his own words. “ Art can’t come to any worse 
harm, with all of us here. Anyway, don’t be a mug; we 
can’t do better for him till we see what’s wrong.” 

It soon became pretty evident that there was going to 
be no general invitation for them to see for themselves. 
The bearers were admitted through into the cottage, and 
then, with no affectation of ceremony, the door was shut. 
Some four or five minutes of anxious waiting and whisper¬ 
ing, and it was opened again to let out all save Holbin and 
Furness. The former himself appeared soon after, and 
the look upon his face stifled the questions that were 
welling to their lips. He beckoned, and little Geofi, 
with quivering face but bravely suppressed tears, stepped 
to his side. 
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" It’ll be all right, sonny,** he said gently, putting his 
hand over the lad's shoulder and drawing him to him. 
There was something good about Holbin's attitude towards 
small boys. " It'll be all right, only we've got to see the 
thing through properly, so as to make it right, haven't we ? '* 

The youngster nodded, not trusting himself to words. 

“ That's right I We want you to tell your father all about 
it. Father, mind, if you can get hold of him, before you 
trouble mother." 

Geoff nodded again, and Holbin looked at the others. 

" You fellows get back to Lunechester full swing." he 
said. " And you, Baring, look up Dr. More, and send him 


out here. And don't waste any time, either,** he added in 
a low tone, drawing Baring aside. " Tell him to come as 
quickly as he can. That chap in there seems to know where 
he is, and he doesn't like the look of things. Concussion, 
he says, and a broken rib. Keep your mouth shut, and 
scoot. And now," turning to Geoff, " off you all go. And 
mind, Geoff, lad, tell your father we want him." 

" Me, too, Holbin ? I can come back ? " 

" Not to-night, sonny. I'll be round some time and tell 
you all about it. Keep up your pecker. It'll be all right.*' 
And thus, with hopeful dismissal, he turned, and the 
lads trooped off with all speed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ENTER M. PALINIER. 

I F a man would gain the good opinion of his fellows Quite regardless of anything he may have overheard 
he must earn it: earn it by word and deed, when he joined the boys in the first place, Latimer had 
especially by deed. It is, however, quite other set himself to the task of providing for the injured lad's 
where mistrust and ill-will are concerned: for reception. He spoke no superfluous word and dropped 
these it often needs but silence and reserve. He has only no hint of being conscious of the hard things said of him ; 
to keep to himself, minding his own business, and minding so that in a very brief space of time any awkwardness 
it so that he alone shall know it, to have all the empty- that Holbin and Furness might have felt at intruding into 
pates around him weaving talcs of fancy, none of which his home was dismissed. Indeed, once there, the need for 



14 From his position in the rear, Holbin gave the signal. ‘ Ready 1 ’ he exclaimed. 'Straight on !' • • . The small 
and subJued cortege filed out of the field.'* {See page 176 .) 


redound to him save to his discredit. Evil report gathers 
round him, whether deserved or not. Thrice happy he 
who can go strongly on his own course, recking as little of 
the silly scandals as the great ship recks of the soft and 
senseless jelly-fish that are flung against her bows. Latimer, 
with the apt cognomen of " Lonely," may have deserved 
all the scathing comments circulated round his character 
by the outspoken Baring. That must be decided by each 
for himself as he learns more of the man. Our judgments 
of others are too often got at second and third hand, and 
Baring’s was certainly not from direct observation. So, in 
justice, let Lonely Latimer have the attributes he earns and 
not those given him by people who only spoke from hearsay. 
This is the desert of the bad man equally with the good. 


continued action kept them busy. It was evident that 
there was only one occupant of the cottage. Everything 
that was required had to be seen to by Latimer himself, 
or by the boys at his direction. Under his curt orders they 
had followed him into the low-ceiled room, where against 
one wall stood a well-worn sofa, and upon this, as gently 
as might be, the poor boy was laid. His face was deathly 
pale and his breath had become quick and laboured. 
Now and again he gave little uneasy, convulsive move¬ 
ments, and these increased while Latimer and the two 
boys looked down at him. The former continued the 
brief and hurried examination which he had begun in the 
field. He shook his head as the two watched him anxiously. 

" Best send for his father—and the doctor. Especially 

14 ' 
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tin doctor. Concussion ! Broken rib. too, I fancy. Get 
some one off, slick 1 " 

And that was how it came that Holbin delivered his 
orders to the boys outside. 

It was a weary and an anxious time of waiting. Furness 
had gone into the village on the chance that a doctor might 
have occasion to be there ; but his errand had been fruitless, 
and he returned subdued and dispirited. Holbin sat beside 
his unconscious friend, wondering what would be the end 
of it all. Latimer had been examining the wound in the 
head, and now, without saying a word, he left the room. 

The boys looked at his retreating figure. 

" Doesn't seem such a bad sort, after all," said Furness 
in a low voice, when he was gone. " I expect he’s a rough 
diamond, but I don’t think he’s anything like the beast 
Baring made him out to be.’’ 

Holbin nodded. 

" He seems to think it pretty serious here ," he answered. 
" It’s a nasty business. Whatever will the end of it be ? " 

He was silent a moment, then 
added falteringly: 

" It was all for the sake of the 
other fellows, too. He was safe 
enough if he'd kept where he 
was." He turned his face away 
and touched the limp hand of 
the prostrate lad. "Art, old 
man-1" 

“ Humph I" said Furness. He, 
too, was moved ; but with the 
natural tendency ot the human 
boy he tried to choke back the 
emotion. " I know another fellow 
who risked the same for the sake 
of us chaps, too. So it's quits 
there, old man, and—rand—oh, 
thank goodness, there’s the doctor 
at last I " 

Hurried steps were heard out¬ 
side, and a sharp knock sounded 
through the cottage. 

Latimer had been preparing his 
own sleeping-room for the re¬ 
ception of his injured and unex¬ 
pected guest, when the knock 
came. 

" That’s sharp! ’’ he muttered. 

" The lads must have had luck 
and met the doctor." 

He went to the door just as the 
knocking was repeated, and flung 
it wide. 

" Palinier ! " he exclaimed. 

" What on earth brings you 
here ? " 

The figure at the door was as unlike any of the spruce 
Lunechester doctors as could well have been expected. 
Short of stature, his sallow face fringed with straggling 
and untended beard and whiskers; his eyes shining black 
and vivacious, though with a light perhaps not wholly 
pleasing; an untidy little creature past middle age, the man 
addressed as Palinier stepped into the narrow passage-way. 
He wore a straw hat and carried a light overcoat flung 
across his arm, whilst in his hand was a fair-sized handbag. 

" Me void / " he exclaimed. " Enfin / " 

Latimer extended his hand and the Frenchman, dropping 
his bag, gripped it in his nervous fingers. He made as if, 
in the excitement of arrival, he would go to further lengths ; 
but Latimer, who was evidently well aware of his emotional 
tendencies, held him off. 

"This is England," he said sardonically, "and in 
England-" 

" In Angleterre ze men do not embrace. Eh, bien l 
It matter not. Me void / Ne suis-je pas le bien-venu ? " 

" Of course you're welcome," was the reply, " but why 
didn't you write and let me know you were coming ? " 

The small man shrugged his shoulders. 


" I am no correspondence maker," he said carelessly 
" But, ma foi / what a beesness it is to find you ! I ask 
all ze people, and I walk for an eternity. Zen I meet 
many boys, who run, and who shout to me ze direction. 
Zey are not very polish, zose boys." 

Latimer smiled grimly. 

" They had other business in hand," he said, taking up 
the bag and leading the way into his tiny kitchen. " Thev 
have just been here, and now they're hurrying pell-mell 
to Lunechester for a doctor." 

" Certainly not for you, mott ami ? " 

" No ; certainly not for me. But, as ill-luck has it. 
this day of all days, a lad has just been brought in here 
half killed, and medical advice is wanted." 

He stopped. A sudden thought had struck him. 

" By-the-bye, Palinier," he exclaimed, " it may be a 
providence after all, your turning up like this. You’ve 
done something as a doctor, haven’t you ? " 

The Frenchman nodded vivaciously. 

" Mats certainment / ” he said. 
" And where is ze half-kill boy ' 
And ’ow does he come into a such 
condition ? " 

His host lapsed into French, a 
language in which he appeared 
well at ease, and briefly explained 
the situation. 

" You might, at least, see him." 
he said, when he had finished 
" Perhaps you can advise. It’s 
pretty awkward, too. I don’t 
quite see how the poor lad’s going 
to be moved at present." 

The two boys, watching bv 
their companion’s side, were be¬ 
ginning to wonder what was keep¬ 
ing the doctor so long from com¬ 
ing into the room, when the door 
opened and Latimer brought the 
Frenchman in. They stared in 
amazement; this was hardly the 
kind of person they had expected. 
Palinier bowed, and they rose and 
returned the courtesy. 

" Doctor hasn’t arrived. Friend 
of mine, with practice at one 
time as a French physician and 
surgeon, has turned up unex¬ 
pectedly and offers to examine 
this poor lad," was Latimer s 
short explanation as Palinier. 
having made his obeisance, lost 
no time in bending over the sofa 
He was a long while, however, 
over his inspection, and when 
he looked up Latimer noticed a peculiar gleam in his eye. 
A look as of satisfaction : yet surely here was no cause 
for satisfaction. 

" Le malheureux —ze poor unfortunate l " he said. 
" Haf you sceesors ? " 

Uttering no word, Latimer left the room, returning 
shortly with the desired scissors. Palinier took them 
and turned again to the couch. With skilful fingers he 
pushed aside the damp hair round the wound in young 
Armithwaite’s head, and with a few ready passes of the 
scissors laid bare a small ring of the scalp. A narrow gash 
and a decided dent met their eye, where a small tuft had 
been left by the Frenchman. 

" Ugh l " shuddered the boys, wondering what it wa> 
all going to end in. Wounds in another are not seen un¬ 
moved by the strongest, if the sight is one to which they 
are unused, and both Furness and Holbin felt a " creepy ’’ 
sensation as they looked. 

" C'est ga / " exclaimed Palinier. " Ze cerveau —ze—ze 
—ah 1 ze brain ees compress. It ees necessair zat it be 
relieved. But first-" 

He felt in his waistcoat pocket and drew therefrom a 


©reamer! Galfoer! Doer! 

'7FHE Dreamer aaw a mighty hill of fame : 

Vr The Talker spoke, with noble thourht 
aflame : 

The Doer worked—with simple, manly aim ! 

The Dreamer saw a world, some day, made 
fair : 

The Talker planned brave actions, projects rare : 

Tho Doer helped to succour want and care I 

The Dreamer saw mankind fight wrong—and 
win: 

The Talker praised all those who conquered 

sin: 

The Doer curbed the faults—himself within ! 

Some vowed the Dreamer was a saint, whose 
sight 

Was turned from earth towards some grander 
height 1 

Some deemed the Talker’s words were so 
sublime 

They seemed an echo from some holier clime ! 

But some—who by the Doer’s pathway trod, 

Declared his life had brought them nearer God ! 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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THE MISADVENTURES OF BINKS MINOR. 

How he made a pair of skis—and used them. 


small pair of tweezers, such as might be used for catching 
up specimens for the microscope. Then, slightly turning 
the unconscious head, he bent over for a few moments. 
The others watched him, wondering what was about to 
happen. Palinier rose, the tweezers in his hands, and 
gripped in them a short, sharp thorn. 

“ Terrible / ” he exclaimed. “ And now- Ah 1 Vat 

do I hear ? ” 

What he heard was heard also by the others : the click 
of the garden gate and the quick oncoming of feet up 
the path. Latimer, turning, left the room, and the boys 
gave a sigh of relief ; the time of waiting had seemed so 
very long, even though broken by Palinier’s arrival. In 
another few moments the door was opened again and the 
doctor, followed by Mr. Armithwaite himself, came in. He 
nodded in a friendly way to the lads, made a courteous 
bow to the Frenchman, and then turned with businesslike 
promptitude to the patient’s side. His examination was 
brief, but thorough. On seeing the hair cut away round the 
wound on the boy’s head he looked up sharply at Palinier. 


" Your work, Monsieur ? ” 
he remarked. Evidently 
Latimer had explained the 
position of affairs as they 
came in. 

Palinier smiled and bowed. 
“ He w f ould have been in 
good hands, I make no 
doubt,” added the doctor, 
and Palinier bowed again, 
“ But now,” he continued, 
” can we have him moved 
to a bed ? ” 

In a short time the lad’s 
form, lifted tenderly under 
the doctor’s directions, was 
laid upon Latimer’s bed; 
and, warm water, sponge, and 
towels being got ready, the 
two boys were led out by Mr. 
Armithwaite. 

” We will wait downstairs,” 
he said, after a few low 
words with the doctor. " We 
should only be in the way 
here.” 

He preceded them to the 
little room below ; the dark¬ 
ness had gathered by now, 
and the upstairs room had 
been lighted by the best lamp 
available, the faint glimmer 
of a candle being all there 
was in the room they had 
entered. For some little time 
they sat in awkward silence. 
The window \^s open, and 
the evening air played round 
the flickering flame. Mr. 
Armithwaite smiled a little 
sadly. 

“ Like the spark of life in 
our dear lad up there,” he 
said. “ God grant it be not 
puffed out. But tell me all 
about it, boys. How did it 
really happen ? ” 

Holbin, resolutely crushing 
down his own forebodings, 
began to tell the whole story. 
When he got to the part 
where Armithwaite took the 
risk upon himself for the sake 
of the others, his eagerness 
carried him away. 

“ It was splendid 1 ” he 
exclaimed. “ Splendid ! It 
wanted pluck for such a race as that, I can tell you 1 
There isn’t one fellow in a thousand would have dared it.” 

” I know one,” muttered Furness, sotto voce, thinking 
of the lad who had turned from the gate for the sake of 
those cowering behind it ; but Holbin took no notice. 

” I fairly held my breath,” he continued, “ and old Art 

slipped down and spurted for all he was worth. He-” 

A loud cry was heard, cutting into his narration. 

” Look out, Rupe 1 Look out I And mind you tell 
them to keep away.” 

They started to their feet. 

” Art 1 ” exclaimed both lads at once, and Holbin 
added, “ It's Art for a certainty.” 

There was no second cry. The boys looked at each 
other in the dim light. 

” What does it mean ? ” they asked, aghast. 

It means,” said Mr. Armithwaite, ” that the pressure 
on the brain has been removed, and Arthur has called out 
as though there had been no lapse of time since he was 
making that wild race. Oh, when will they come ? Ah 1 ” 
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They heard footsteps, and in another moment Latimer 
was in the room. Mr. Armithwaite stepped towards 
him. 

“ May I go up ? " he asked, and Latimer nodded, 
beckoning him out. 

The boys, left alone, were once again thrown into gloom 
and suspense. It seemed ages before the silence was 
broken, but at last, above the confusion of movement 
overhead and the low r hum of voices, they heard footsteps 
a second time. On this occasion Palinier entered. 


44 How is he ? Will he live ? He isn't dead, is he ? 
We heard one shout, but it’s all so quiet now." 

Palinier raised his hands, with the peculiar French 
action. 

44 Soyez tranquilles ! " he urged. 44 Be calm, please. 
Yes, he vill leeve 1 Ah, yes, he vill leeve 1 " 

44 Thank God ! " muttered Holbin reverently 
44 He sleep," added Palinier, 44 at ze present. It is 
good, so far. But ven he vake—ah, ven he vake 1 " 

He shrugged his shoulders. 


CHAPTER V. 

A LOAD OF SILENCE. 


HE two boys had returned to 
Lunechester, the doctor giv¬ 
ing them a kindly lift in 
his car. Everything had been 
done that was possible, and 
Mr. Armithwaite was left 
to keep watch over the 
patient, who at the moment 
was sleeping as comfortably 
as could be under the 
circumstances, and who, if 
things went rightly, would 
be removed on the morrow 
to his own home. Latimer 
and his French friend were below, in the small, lamp-lit 
sitting-room, engaged in earnest talk. Their speech was 
in French—a language in which Latimer was certainly 
more proficient than was the other in English—and 
the conversation, as translated, will, therefore, be free 
from the lit^e peculiarities indispensable when Palinier's 
floundering in the tongue of our own land has to be 
reproduced. 

In Latimer’s mouth was his favourite bull-dog pipe, but 
the Frenchman was pulling at a cigar whose aroma was 
pronounced, if not specially pleasing. Between frantic 
whiffs, whereby he endeavoured to keep the leaf alight, he 
expressed himself in voluble French. 

44 I have nearly succeeded, my friend. Perhaps one or 
two small things more and success is in my hands. I repeat 
it, success is almost within my grasp." 

Latimer took the pipe from his mouth. 

“ But not quite, eh, Palinier ? " he said, with a dry smile. 

The Frenchman pulled furiously at his cigar, and saved 
its almost vanished fire. 

44 Patience ! " he exclaimed. 44 L will come. Or it 
would, if I were to wait upon it. But I may be stayed— 
this wonderful work may be arrested : even a Palinier 
is not immortal, and it is possible "—he paused a second or 
two and looked tragically round— 44 it is possible, I repeat, 
that the days of him who now sits in conversation with you 
may even at this very moment be numbered." 

44 And yet," said Latimer quietly, 44 you don’t look any 
worse than ordinary. There is n<~> sign of a breakdown, so 
far as I can see." 

44 Ah ! " Palinier spread out his hands, the ill-fated cigar 
held between the fingers of one. 44 It is not always disease 
that cuts us down. There are other dangers. I am a 
threatened man, my friend, and I carry my life in my 
hands, as you English say. Pf ! " He drew vainly at 
his tobacco leaf. 44 The wretched thing has gone out. It 
is an omen." 

44 Light it up again," laughed Latimer, 44 and defy the 
omen." 

“ You mock at me," said the other, striking a match 
and drawing the smoke once more; 44 but I tell you "— 
puff— 44 the thing "—puff— 44 may easily be a tragedy. It 
is for this that I come here." 

44 At least, then, you fed safe under my shelter. Well, 
that’s some small compliment to me, I suppose. What’s 
the troublj ? " 


44 Not at all, my dear friend ! The blow may fall here 
as elsewhere." 

Latimer looked at him thoughtfully. A reserved man 
himself, he knew how to respect reserve in others. But 
this semi-concealment, this pretending to confide and still 
keeping the mystery cloaked, bored and irritated him. 
For full silence, or full confidence, he was equally prepared. 
He could, however, ill brook this half-and-half chatter. 
And it was, therefore, with something of curtness that he 
made reply. 

44 Well, let us have no more of this badinage. I take it. 
you had some purpose in coming. You're welcome, of 
course, Palinier, and you may tell me all or nothing, 
whichever suits you best; but do one thing or the other; 
don't slip about in between." 

44 Good ! Let it be, then, as you desire. First, to tell 
you of my purpose in coming." 

With affected secrecy of movement, a step towards the 
door and a cursory peep into a passage-way perfectly 
empty—as he must have known it would be—the Frenchman 
stooped to the corner where he had deposited his bag earlier 
in the evening. Still with every pretence at mystery, he 
placed this upon the table, Latimer following his movements 
with apparent indifference. 

‘ 4 The latest wonder of the world in embryo," he said, 
not without some show of pride and satisfaction. 

44 In embryo, possibly ; but is it ever to come to perfec¬ 
tion ? " asked Latimer, still not rising. 

Palinier shrugged his untidy shoulders a little petulantly. 

44 All, my dear sir," he said, 44 you are sceptical. But 
wait : we shall see ! It is an infant, a small creature as 
yet, that cannot stretch out its hands very far. If I ever 
finish it-" 

Latimer uttered an exclamation of impatience. 

44 Just like you, Palinier 1 As erratic as a wild Irishman. 
You get the makings of a contrivance which you appear 
to consider a marvel. You say it is not good enough yet. 
being merely in embryo ; and then you begin to cast foolish 
doubts on your ever getting it finished, or perfected." 

Palinier shrugged his shoulders again. 

44 Let it go 1 " he said. 44 I have another matter to lay 
before you. It is because you are my one friend that I am 
here." 

Again he looked about as he had done on more than one 
occasion that evening, with the air of a haunted man. 
Vaguely Latimer began to feel uneasy as to what the strange 
little man might have in his mind. Palinier spoke at last 
slipping into the graphic present tense of which the French¬ 
man is so fond. 

44 This year, as is my custom, I travel in the Pyrenees. I 
am among the great hills, and I see the wild, rushing rivers. 
I visit Pau, to enjoy once more that so superb vision of 
the mountains. Then, later, I find myself at Lourdes. 
Perchance, you know Lourdes ? ” 

Latimer nodded. The great goal of those who make 
their superstitious pilgrimages from all parts of Europe in 
search of the health which, alas, is even then so often denied 
was not unknown to him. Palinier continued his narration: 

44 I see the pilgrims in their credulous worship. 1 see 
the maimed and the sick lying out under the sun's bLze, 
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waiting for the blessing which fails to come. And I laugh 
to myself.’* 

Latimer grunted. He, too, had once seen this great 
and pitiful gathering, but the sight had not moved him to 
laughter. 

" So long as it was only to yourself,” he said, with grim 
curtness. Somehow, the Frenchman’s flippant style grated 
on him. 

“ Ah, but, alas for me ! I laugh aloud. There is an old 
woman, old and white, and shrivelled to bone, and beside 
her a pig of a man, large and strong. He crosses himself 
and calls out for the recovery of this old creature, who can 
do nothing but die. And I laugh aloud : it is all so imbecile ! ” 

Latimer turned uneasily in his seat. He had known the 
little French savant for some time ; the curiously contrasted 
couple had long been friends. But to-night something in 
the airy callousness of the man struck a jarring note in 
the Englishman’s brain. 

” Ma fox / But he sees me i 
He, the superstitious one, sees 
my amusement. In the look of 
hatred he gives me. I see I have 
perhaps laughed overmuch.” 

“You saw rightly, my friend, 

I make no doubt,” was Latimer’s 
caustic comment. 

” He crosses himself once 
more, and his devotions cease. 

He steps to my side. I am about 
to depart, but he touches me. 

‘ Not here, monsieur,’ he hisses 
into my ear, ' the place is too 
sacred,’ ‘And the crowd too 
great,* I reply, and I fear for the 
moment that he will deal me 
a blow ; but with a parting 
whisper he turns away. * One 
day,* he says, * you shall see 1 * ” 

Latimer looked at him for a 
few seconds without speaking. 

A new distrust was upon him ; 
the crude tale of selfish flip¬ 
pancy jarred. He found no 
amusement in the cry of even 
“ a pig of a man ” for the restor¬ 
ation to health of some poor 
weak creature. The sight of 
that young lad so nearly done 
to death, and now under the 
shelter of his roof-tree, had 
affected him as he had not been 
affected for many a year. His 
thoughts were wandering from 
the little parlour to the bedroom 
where an anxious man watched through the tedious night, 
and- 

Palinier’s voice recalled him. * 

” It fs for this I come. I think to myself all is over ; 
the weeks pass, and I shall never more see my outraged 
friend from the Grotto at Lourdes. And then—pf !— 
away goes all my hope ; for, three days ago, I see him— 
a boorish lout—in the Boulevard des Italiens. * Why is he 
there ? ’ I ask myself.” 

It was Latimer’s turn to shrug his shoulders. 

" Why isn’t he ? ’* he asked drily. ” The Boulevard 
wasn’t made only for you, I suppose ? ” 

'* Pas du tout I ” retorted Palinier. ” By no means. 
It holds all kinds. But this one 1 ”—he made a gesture— 
“ Paris is nothing to him ! He shall never understand 
her. There can, therefore, be but one reason for his 
arrival.” 

" And that is ? *' 

" Myself ! ** 

“ Stuff 1 ” exclaimed Latimer. “ Are you the only 
attraction in Paris, man ? ” 


” To that rascal, yes ! It was not Paris he sought; it 
was I, Leopold Palinier ; and I alone.” 

” So you caught up your treasure, and fled ! ” 

Palinier nodded vehemently. 

” I run no risks. Myself, I am nothing ; my creation, 
it is every thing. So I come.” 

” And you don’t really suppose that this Spanish bandit, 
or Corsican bravado, or whatever else he may be, is actually 
dodging about the cottage grounds, do you ? You've 
been turning and twisting about enough ; but, of course, 
that’s only to put the realistic touch to the story, isn’t it ? ” 

” Ah, well ! ” In spite of himself, Palinier laughed. 
” It may be as you say. No, mon ami, I do not expect 
him in this sober English land of yours. It is for this that 
I come. Soon I shall return, when my vengeful friend 
has tired of the search. Till then-” 

Footsteps were heard upon the stairs. With a rapid 
movement of suspicion, the 
little Frenchman threw a loose 
end of the tablecloth over his 
bag. There was a fumbling 
at the door, and as the two 
looked up, Mr. Armithwaite 
turned the handle and walked 
into the room. His face looked 
anxious. 

” Could you two gentlemen 
come up ? ” he asked. ” I 
can’t quite make the boy 
out.” 

Palinier nodded, as if he had 
half expected the summons. 

” He is vaked ? *' he asked. 
But already Latimer was on 
his feet and leaving the room. 
Undoubtedly the man was 
stirred. He passed a little 
ahead of the others into the 
bedroom. Young Armithwaite 
was lying with wideawake eyes 
fixed upon the doorway ; eyes 
full of inquiry ; eyes, too, full 
of terror. 

” Where am I ? ’* he asked, 
as Latimer entered. 

” Hush ! ” answered the 
other, with a reassuring 
smile. ” You are quite safe. 
You-** 

He was interrupted by a 
repetition of the inquiry : 

” Where am I ? Where am 
I ? ” 

They all came round as he 
spoke, and Mr. Armithwaite took up the reply: 

“ It’s all right, Art, lad : quite all right. You’ve 
been-” 

” Why don't you speak ? " cried the boy, trying to raise 
himself. Latimer gently put out his hand. 

” No, my lad,” he said. There was a gentleness in his 
voice that astonished himself. “You must not try to 
rise ; you are-” 

He was interrupted by a wild cry. 

” Speak louder 1 Speak louder ! Quick 1 ’* 

Mr. Armithwaite looked at the Frenchman. 

” What does it all mean ? ’* he asked huskily, knowing, 
alas 1 only too well. 

For answer Palinier clapped his two hands together 
sharply. Never would the others forget the result. As 
the crack of the meeting palms struck smartly upon their 
ears, another anguished cry broke from the boy. 

” I’m deaf, I say 1 I’m deaf I Shout! Scream 1 Do 
any thing, if only you can lift up this heavy load of quiet¬ 
ness. You don’t know how awful it is ; you don’t know 
how it presses me down and smothers me 1 ” 



(To be continued.) 
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The Most Privileged 
Schoolboys in the World. 

Notable Customs that Obtain at Westminster. 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


The Entrance Porch, Westminster School, 


I T is a big claim to make for boys at a great school 
that they have more notable privileges than any 
similar institution in the world possesses. But I 
think when you have read this article you will agree 
with me that the claim thus made rests on fairly good 
foundation, at any rate. 

The privileged scholars to whom I refer are the boys 
belonging to St. Peter’s College, Westminster, generally 
known and spoken of as Westminster School. From their 
curious connection with several notable institutions of 
our land these boys have gradually acquired certain rights 
and privileges which place them in an absolutely unique 
position amongst their rivals in our country. The career 
of the famous School has been so interwoven with that 
of reigning Sovereigns, of the world-renowned Abbey close 
by, of the Parliament of Britain, &c., that, as years have 
progressed, its standing in regard to these various important 
phases of English life has not only become more firmly 
fixed, but has even been extended in the number of 
privileges enjoyed by the boys until, at the present day, 
Westminster School has absolutely no real competitor— 
not even the powerful Eton !—in this special matter. 

There are at least three most striking and valued customs 
connecting Westminster boys with the Parliament of this 
realm. By a right extending 
over more than a century, 
the scholars claim the reser¬ 
vation of no fewer than six 
seats in the gallery of the 
Commons each day to liste 1 
to debates. Although this 
“ right ” is doubtless but a 
ancient courtesy of the Com¬ 
mons towards boys who are 
well known to most of its 
members by sight at all events, 
but often by near ties of re¬ 
lationship, yet it has existed 
so long, and is allowed so 
regularly, that it has almost 
come to be regarded as an 
absolute ” right.” Each day 
the School sends up its list 
with the names of six boys 
for whom it wishes seats to 
be kept, and that is duly done. 

Then, by the courtesy of the 
Speaker for the time being, 
it has for many years been 
the custom to open the Terrace 
of the Houses of Parliament 
for the sole use of the West¬ 
minster boys on Sundays. 

They must appear in cap and 
gown if “ scholars,” or be ready 
to give their names, &c., if 


not scholars, to any authority demanding them. The 
excellence and benefit of this great privilege to many boys 
who would otherwise be quite confined to narrow quarters 
on Sundays will be easily apparent. 

Again, at each opening of Parliament, by some unwritten 
but firmly fixed custom, there is kept a wide space right 
facing the entrance to the House of Lords for the West¬ 
minster boys to view the procession and welcome the 
Sovereign. So that, whilst other folk are crowding to see 
the fine display of military and State pageants on this 
occasion, the smallest youth from the famous School nearby 
takes matters easily, knowing that his place will be safely 
kept for him on the auspicious day. 

Tradition tells of one of Queen Victoria’s Lord High 
Chamberlains who, in arranging the ceremony, refused to 
let the Westminster boys occupy what he considered such 
valuable space. Indeed, he decreed that they must take 
their chance with the rest of folk for viewing the State 
procession. But the youths were as clever as he ! It 
will take a smart Lord High Chamberlain to circumvent 
determined schoolboys at such a time. 

The boys, having a right to use Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
the Abbey, that being their own school chapel, all managed 
to find places on its roof, which overlooks the very place 
they had hitherto occupied facing the House of Lords. 
When the obnoxious Chamberlain came in sight at the 
ceremony he was so hooted, jeered at, and laughed to 
scorn by the irate youths, right before Queen Victoria 
herself, that he never again dared to submit himself to the 
nerve-trying ordeal. He meekly yielded the ” right ” of 
Westminster Scholars next time to stand where they had 
done for so long at similar State functions. And so they 



Westminster Boys going to Daily Service at the Abbey. 
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On “ Election Sunday" at the Abbey. 

Westminster boys in the choir on this occasion wear evening dress, 
a surplice, and a pink carnation. 

may be said to have fairly established that *• privilege, '* 
anyhow ! 

Then the connection of this noted School with Royalty 
has for centuries been very peculiar. Most of our Kings 
and Queens have been very kind and considerate to it. 
By Elizabeth, who founded it 
anew, its scholars were given the 
title of “ Royal Scholars," and so 
they remain to-day, which is why 
they are " King's" when a male 
reigns and “ Queen's" when a 
female is on the throne of England. 

In the same way Westminster 
was made one of the three " Royal 
Schools " of the land, the other 
two being Eton and Winchester. 

St. Peter's College is, however, 
the only great school which can 
boast of its “ Royal Play.” The 
celebrated Latin play which is 
performed in the dormitory each 
December on three separate days, 
was commanded by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, who often attended it, and 
the play has had almost an un¬ 
interrupted run for over 350 years. 

How much its existence is inter¬ 
woven with Royalty may be seen 
from the fact that even to-day it 
does not take place in any year 
when a Sovereign, or the next 
heir to the throne, dies. 

Moreover, the play has very 
often been graced by the presence 
of some member of the Royal 
family, and it is a tradition that 


when the actual Sovereign attends he, or she, shall sub¬ 
scribe a goodly sum towards the expenses. 

But, undoubtedly, the most famous rights and privileges 
of Westminster School with the Sovereign to-day belong 
to the part it has in the Coronation. Despite all the 
thousand-and-one rights and demands of innumerable 
folk of eminence to be present at a Coronation, the tlaim 
of the Westminster boys has no doubt or question attached 
to it. They owe this unique privilege, so it would seem, 
to King James II., at whose Coronation they first appeared 
in this particular way. 

Excellent places in front seats of the chief galleries 
erected in the Abbey must be kept at such a ceremony far 
at least all the King's Scholars from this School. Not 
only thus do the boys get the best opportunity of seeing 
the Coronation, but they have a most important part 
assigned to them in it. 

The Captain of the School, attired in Court dress, with 
his gown and cap, stands right in'front of the boys, and, 
as soon as the Sovereign is seen entering the great west 
door and advancing up the nave of the Abbey, the Captain 
cries out in Latin, leading all the boys in this, “ Long live 
the King 1 '' If a Queen is also coming to be crowned with 
the King there is a further cry of “ Long live the Queen 1 M 
also in Latin. Then, at the moment when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury places the crown on the Sovereign's head, 
the Captain makes a signal to his companions, and they 
all shout exultingly in English, e.g. “ Long live King 
George V. I” As their shouts die away the Peers rise 
and re-echo the cry, whilst other parts of the Abbey 
then take it up, and the thousands on thousands of 
folk outside repeat it, as booming cannon announces the 
event to the country, and millions all over our world¬ 
wide Empire send the strain round and round the earth. 
Surely it is no small thing for a Westminster boy to 
remember in after years that of the teeming millions of 
the grandest Empire the world has ever seen, he was 
the very first subject to utter that exultant cry on that 
memorable day. 

If Westminster Abbey has been called the very centre 
of the Empire's worship and reverence for sacred things 
and for her greatest men, surely it is something strange 
and curious to observe how intimately the Westminster 
boy is connected with the celebrated fane. He seems, 
indeed, to be a very part of the Abbey itself. For so custom 
and his royal patrons have decreed from the days of the 


Westminster Scholars on the Terrace of the House of Commons. 
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Norman Conquest, and more especially from the reign of 
“ Good Queen Bess.” 

As soon as a “ Royal Scholar ” arrives at the School he 
is formally admitted, at a service in the Abbey conducted 
by the Dean or Sub-Dean, into his undoubted rights and 
privileges as a member of the Abbey’s foundation. Then 
he learns that his School’s private chapel is actually that 
magnificent creation of King Henry VII. himself, one of 
the grandest chapels in Christendom. It is true that, 
for convenience, the daily service in the Abbey for West¬ 
minster School only, at 9.30 each morning, is usually 
held in Poets' Corner, but, nevertheless, Henry VII.’s 
Chapel has the prior right to his allegiance, as is shown by 
the fact that the Westminster boy is confirmed in that 
chapel, as a right always allowed by the Dean. 

And this ceremony leads us to mention two other matters 
of a similar nature about which much controversy has 


often arisen. It has been claimed by some that West¬ 
minster Scholars have a ” right,” if they wish it, to be 
married in the Abbey, and to be buried in its precincts. 
Of such rights I certainly cannot speak with any authority 
or personal knowledge, beyond saying that the notion of 
the ” right to marriage ” there has probably arisen from 
the fact that former scholars, who later became masters 
at their old School, may have enjoyed that privilege by 
permission of the then Dean. And I should rather be 
disposed to consider that this matter is always dependent 
on his permission rather than a ” right ” ; as also, doubt¬ 
less, is the question of being buried in the precincts. But 
it may well be that, since St. Margaret’s is the parish church 
of the district and has no burial-ground of its own, and as 
a scholar of the School is actually a member of the founda¬ 
tion of the Abbey, should such a boy die whilst still at 
school he really may have the ” right ” to be interred 
within the Abbey’s precincts, say, in the cloisters or the 
green they enclose. It would be most interesting to know 
exactly how this matter stands, involved as the question 
about it has always been. 

But the Westminster boy has many other great privileges 
yet undealt with here that are woven into his connection 
with the Abbey. He can claim to sit in the choir on 
Sundays, and to wear a surplice, even though he cannot 


sing a note 1 And he dots sit there at each morning and 
afternoon service, marching in with the procession of 
clergy and choristers, and having his own place reserved 
for him. Again, on the last Sunday of the summer term, 
which is known all round the Abbey as ” Election Sunday ” 

—because next day the candidates for major scholarships , 
to the 'Varsities are elected to them at the School—the 
Westminster monitors have the right to choose the music 
to be sung in the Abbey at the various services, and they 
usually avail themselves of this privilege. 

Moreover, at the services on that day every major candi¬ 
date of the School must appear at the Abbey in full evening- 
dress, even though he wears his gown and surplice over it, 
and with a pink carnation (the School colours are pink) 
in his buttonhole. 

Another curious privilege enjoyed by the School is that 
of holding every two years a Commemoration Service at 

night in Poets’ Corner, as a 
memorial of Queen Elizabeth, 
which service is wholly in 
Latin, the psalms, hymns, 
lessons, prayers, and sermon \ 
(if any) all being rendered 
in that language. 

Then, too, how many 
other great schools of this 
kind have the " right" to 
hold an annual race for 
money round the Canon’s 
gardens of their cathedral 
closes ? Yet Westminster has 
such, and the race, which is 
for junior ” Royal Scholars ” 
only, takes place each July 1 
at 8 a.m., just after the boys 
have eaten a very hearty 
breakfast ! The first boy to 
pass the post gets £1 10s., 
and the second receives 155., 
as the prizes. 

One of the chief privileges 
of Westminster boys, how¬ 
ever, with regard to the 
Abbey, is but little known. 
When any great man is 
buried there it has become a 
custom from time immemorial 
that the scholars shall attend 
at the funeral and join in 
the last obsequies. Thus it 
is something for a boy to 
boast of in his later years 
that he saw the funeral of Tennyson in Poets' Corner, or 
that he was present when the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
was laid in his last resting-place. The effect of such a 
scene on a boy must be great when he afterwards re¬ 
members it all! 

Yet once more the Westminster Scholar is the owner 
of another notable privilege and duty. In his capacity 
of a ” Royal ” Scholar, as well as of a member of the Abbey 
itself, he must be present to welcome any distinguished 
Sovereign or statesman who comes to the sacred fane on 
a State occasion, or even perhaps privately. Thus, when the 
King of Spain visited the Abbey, during his holiday several 
years ago in England, the scholars had to stand on each 
side of the nave and bow to him, five at a time, as he passed 
along. His Majesty quite enjoyed this novelty, and bowed 
very graciously and smilingly in return. 

One other privilege of Westminster boys may be men¬ 
tioned ere we leave this interesting company of ” Most 
Privileged Scholars.” But they enjoy this in combination 
with Eton, and it is at the University. So distinguished 
were both Eton and Westminster for many decades as the 
greatest of the ” rowing-schools,” that even to-day no man 
is eligible for a seat in the ” Third Trinity Boat ” at 
Cambridge—probably the ” swell-boat ” of any 'Varsity— 
unless he is either an Old Etonian or an Old Westminster. 
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And. though, since she gave up "Water," Westminster 
has done little indeed towards manning the famous " Third 
Trinity Boat," yet it is worth remembering that she still 
possesses the right. One of these days, since " Water " is 
again regnant at the fine old school under the shadow of 
the Abbey, the successors of Fitzgerald, Burton, Milman, 
and other great oarsmen of the past, will again be seen 
helping " Third Trinity " to victory. 


Yes, Westminster School is truly a place of privileges, 
for there is no great school in all the world that enjoys so 
many noted and valuable ones in connection with such 
mighty institutions. And it is something to know that the 
School not only appreciates them, but ever seeks to ob¬ 
tain the greatest benefit from the unique rights, customs, 
and honours thus granted at various times by so many 
Sovereigns and other influential factors in the State. 


A Talk to Boys. 


“Buy Your Own Cherries !” 


NVtWWVWtVWC \/\, W VA. ww 

| By an Old One. j 


HERE was a little book with 
this title that I read years 
ago as a boy. It was a book 
on Temperance, and told 
how a man, addicted to 
drink, took a cherry from a 
plate standing on the public- 
house counter, and was 
soundly rated for his pre¬ 
sumption by the landlady, 
who told him to buy his 
own cherries, and not help 
himself to hers. It made 
him reflect that he had 
spent scores of pounds in 
that public-house and had 
helped to keep that land¬ 
lady's children in luxury 
whilst his own were in want, 
and he decided in future to 
buy his own cherries in more 
senses than one. In short, he resolved to assert his inde¬ 
pendence, to resume his manhood, to free himself from 
unworthy and humiliating shackles. 

There are some boys we have known who dared not call 
their souls their own, as the saying is. Usually it is because 
some bigger, stronger boy has the other chap under his 
thumb. He has bullied him into submission, and his life 
is a misery in consequence. He is always playing jackal 
to the other’s lion, always fetching and carrying, always 
brow-beaten and cowed. It is a dog’s life. The more you 
do, the more you are expected to do. It is all give and no 
take. 

I say to the boy who is in such case—and there are many, 
I fear : " Buy your own cherries 1" Assert yourself, your 
manhood, your pluck, your independence, your pride— 
even if you get the end of a cricket-stump for your pains. 
You can't afford to starve your own nature that another 
fellow may have the pleasure of seeing you cringe and 
wince and beg. Make a stand. It is wonderful how a 
tyrant often topples over at the first real push. He proves 
to be only a lath painted to look like iron, a pot-lion posing 
as a man-eater. Now remember, you shrinking kiddies, 
to pull yourselves together, and to put on a brave front— 
even if you do not feel very brave. And I exhort all big 
boys who know that certain youngsters are being oppressed, 
sat on, squashed, and bullied by others, to become their 
champions, and to help them to buy their own cherries, to 
stick up for themselves and not to depend for the least 
favour on the good-will of another. 

There's another way of looking at this text, as the 
preacher would say. Don't sponge 1 That horrifies you ? 
I do not wonder, for sponging is a loathsome thing—the 
sort of thing that no decent boy would allow himself to be 
guilty of. Yet it is done sometimes innocently enough, 
without thought. 

There’s Bob Moneybags, for instance. He has more 
pocket-money than he knows what to do with, and he 
spends it freely enough. He is not half a bad sort. 
Probably his money will spoil him before he is thirty, for 


there is nothing so ruinous to character as piles of pocket- 
money ; but at present he is all right, generous, open- 
handed, easy-going, friendly. He likes you. There is 
nothing you could ask of him and be refused—that is, 
nothing that money could buy. He is always offering you 
things that without his help are quite out of your reach; 
he is always wanting to " treat " you to this and that. 
Don’t be " treated." If you cannot buy your own cherries, 
go without. If cherries are too dear for your purse, be 
content with a penny orange. But, for heaven’s sake, 
preserve your independence, your pride. Be your own 
man and not another’s. Let there be nothing of the 
flunkey, the lackey—what our ancestors called the " lick¬ 
spittle "—about you. Money does not make the man. 
God’s gentlemen wear both broadcloth and common fustian. 
You can afford to be poor, but you cannot afford to be 
servile. ; 

The habit of being " paid for," of becoming a " dead¬ 
head " in the theatre of life, is a most demoralising one, 
and is apt to grow around the trunk and branches of one’s 
character until, like the green and pleasant-looking ivy, 
it saps the life out of the tree and kills it. 

I remember when I was a boy a friend asking me to go 
to a certain place of entertainment and offering to pay for 
me. I asked my mother if I might go with him, telling 
her of my friend’s kind offer. " My boy," she said—and I 
have never forgotten her words—" if you cannot pay for 
yourself, I should stay away if I were you. Independence 
is a great possession, and you cannot afford to part with it 
for a seat at a circus. Thank your friend for his kindness— 
but decline." 

I followed my mother’s advice. Too drastic, you 
think ? Perhaps. But it was on right lines. Besides, 
it is not always that so-called kindnesses, gifts, favours, 
are disinterested. Some are, thank God—the gifts of love 
and praise and guidance and unselfish sacrifice; but 
often a gift is full of menace, and many a boy on the 
doorstep of life has been lured to ruin thus. Distrust 
the man who wants to buy your cherries for you, 
who says : " It’s all right, old chap! Keep your money 
in your pocket. This is my little treat." That man 
will probably exact more payment than would buy a 
whole orchard of cherries, trees and all, before he has 
done with you. 

Was there ever a more independent soul than Jesus of 
Nazareth ? You remembet how Satan took Him to the 
top of a mountain and showed Him all the kingdoms 
of the world, saying : " This is all thine—on certain 

conditions." But He was content to go the way of the 
Cross, to reach eternal glory via Calvary. 

The fact is, boys, you cannot " swop " your life, and all 
that is best and grandest in it, for a packet of sweets or a 
visit to the tuck-shop. I would rather far that a boy were 
too independent, than that he should be tainted with 
vassalage. Remember the Master’s words : " The foxes 
have holes, the .birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay His head." Yet there were 
those who would have made Him a king—on conditions. 
And He has left us an example that we should walk in 
His steps. 























Exploits of Lieutenant Walter Jam 

By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 

Author of " Ont for Gold,” “The 'Burton’ Stori-s,” 

" The Stolen Prize*,” etc. 


III.—THE SECRET OF THE FLY 


T ROUBLE was brewing in the Western 
Division of Papua, and the Government 
launch, “ The Beetle, ’’ came nosing her 
way to the jetty with Lieutenant James, 
Warden of the Islands, aboard. The young fellow 
stepped briskly ashore and made his way to the 
largest of the tin bungalows that formed the little 
port of Daru, only to find Swayne, the Resident 
Magistrate, down with fever. He had come just 
in time, and finding his one-time chief in a critical 
condition, he administered what medicines he had aboard 
and set himself to the task of nursing the sick man. 

It was some days later that Swayne was able to be 
carried out on to the veranda, and they sat there watching 
the thousands of crabs feeding on the weeds of the fore¬ 
shore. The sick man turned round restlessly upon his 
couch. It was the first time he had felt capable of sustained 
conversation, and he was evidently troubled about some¬ 
thing. 

“ Now, James, what brings you here ? " he asked. 
“ Nothing wrong, I hope ? ” 

“ Nothing definite," replied James ; “ only the Governor 
has heard rumours of trouble inland and sent me to make 
inquiries." 

Swayne sighed. 

" There are always rumours," he said irritably. " Of 
course, we've had the usual bothers, a few murders and 
such like ; but I've managed to get most of the culprits. 
You’ve had enough experience of the district to know 
w*hat that means." 

James nodded sympathetically, for he had not spent 
eighteen months as assistant to the Resident Magistrate in 
the mysterious Fly River country for nothing. His silence 
was more eloquent than words, and Swayne went on : 

" I was up in the Laralai couhtry when I picked up this 
dose and thought it better to get back here. Morgan, 
your successor, has gone up beyond the Strickland to see 
what's up. Hang it all, man, we ought to have a regiment 
of soldiers here, not just my half-dozen police ! " 

Walter James had a difficult task in hand, since the 
rumours alloat at Moresby had been by no means indefinite, 
and now that Swayne was ill he seemed indisposed to 
give credence to them, and the young fellow was temporarily 
at a loss how to proceed. 

Consequently, he made no comment and then, happening 
to glance out into the broad estuary of the Fly, which was 
fully eighty miles across, he saw approaching Daru at a 
swift pace a long, low-lying canoe urged on by the current 
and the impetus of the flashing paddles. 


•* Hallo," he exclaimed, " here's some one coming in a 
tearing hurry." 

Swayne turned himself round and watched the canoe, 
which was drawing rapidly nearer. 

" That’s Barnes," he said. " Quite a decent chap ; new 
to the district since your time, but a real good fellow." 

" What is he ? " 

“ Trader, prospector, and what not," answered Swayne. 
“ He's an American, and seems quite keen on the country 
up-river." 

By this time the canoe was near at hand, and, as it 
swung in to the jetty, the lithe, active white man in the 
stern leapt out and walked rapidly towards them. 

Barnes—Billy Barnes they called him in the Territory— 
was a man of few words. 

" How do ? " he said briskly. " Look here, Swayne, 
there’s the very mischief going on above the Strickland." 

Swayne introduced James, and then turning to the 
young lieutenant, he smiled. 

"This is Mr. Barnes," he said, "the biggest fire-eater 
I’ve met." 

The American snorted. 

" Say," he exclaimed, " don’t you believe it, Warden. 
Just because I’ve told him half a dozen times that there's 
enough trouble away back, he thinks I'm a firebrand. But, 
look here. Swayne, I've got my living to make amongst 
these niggers of yourn, and if they start rearing up, where 
do I come in ? " 

The R.M. gave a grim smile. 

" The chances are," he said quietly, "that you’d ‘stay 
put ' where the natives planted you until such time as 
they happened to be hungry." 

Barnes nodded. 

" It's not my funeral, of course," he said ; " but if I had 
charge of a country like this, chock-full of opals and rubies, 
to say nothing of gold, I'd light out at once. It’s up to 
you to keep 'em quiet." 

" Who ? " asked Swayne whimsically. 

“ The Tugeri, sirree ; they're over the border playing 
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catch-as-catch-can with the Tamariqui and, what's more, 
they're backed up by a couple of rascally Dutchmen." 

What's that ? " asked Swayne quickly, and the American 
smiled. 

I thought that would touch the spot," he said. " Now, 
see, there’s two Dutchmen up yonder egging on the Tugeri, 
not that they need any encouragement. I know that, for 
I've seen 'em. You know as well as I do that up in the 
Tamariqui there’s rubies by the score. Now, do they want 
a clear field or have they some political move on ? " 

Swayne looked worried. 

“ I don’t know," he said, " but what can I do ? I have 
no force strong enough to smash a crowd of head-hunters." 

I guess not," drawled Barnes, ** but I reckon I'd soon 
pile ’em up even if I had to go and organise the Tamariqui 
single-handed." 

“ And start an inter-tribal war," snapped Swayne. " My 
<lear chap, talk sense. I'd get His Excellency the Governor 
clown on me like a load of bricks, wouldn’t I, James ? " 

Walter James smiled. 

“ I don't think so, Mr. Swayne," he said slowly. " You 
see, he sent me along to offer my services. It's not 
exactly my line as Warden of the Islands, but I’ve had 
some experience, and, besides, I've got 
the launch. Also I've got four white 
men beside my half-dozen police. With 
a few natives of the lower river, 
together with a contingent of the 
Tamariqui, I think I could put the 
Tugeri over the border. By the way, 

Mr. Barnes, do you know who is re¬ 
sponsible for the trouble up there ? " 

" Do I know ? " snorted the American. 

" Gee, but I guess if you'd ever heard 
of Van Dahn of Doreh you’d not ask 
that." 

Walter James turned to his old chief. 

" As you’re not fit, Mr. Swayne," 
he said slowly, " I think I’d better get 
along up and see what I can do. The 
Governor suggested I should relieve 
you of the bother since you've got 
enough to do here, and you’ve only 
a small force." 

Swayne did not much like the idea, 
but he made the best of it. 

" Go, by all means," he said. " Try 
and pick up Morgan; he's a good chap 
and it will be valuable experience for 
him." 

As James rose to go Barnes held out 
his hand. 

“ If you're taking any volunteers," 
he said, " I'm on." 

James took the outstretched hand. 

" Come along," he said quietly ; " I 
think I shall want all the help I 
can get." 


the raggiana, or bird of paradise, and countless pigeons flew 
across their path; and when they anchored in the evening 
the birds began a discord of sound, some apparently 
sawing wood, others bell-ringing assiduously, and one 
ubiquitous specimen industriously pouring wane from a 
narrow-necked bottle, until at last night came down and, with 
the exception of the low murmur of insect life, all was peace. 

Occasionally through the trees they caught sight of the 
high-sloping roof of a large communal " dubu " in which 
the natives sometimes lived and where their fiendish rites 
were performed, a sure sign that the inhabitants of the 
particular village were still savages and, in all probability, 
cannibals. 

James found the Tamariqui in a state of jumpincss, 
and, much to their 
surprise and 
pleasure, he selected 
some one hundred 
and fifty volunteers, 
and with these tow¬ 
ing astern in canoes, 
made for the Tugeri 
country. 


4 ‘ James 
stopped the 

launch and swung in, 
and there, emerging from the 
bush, were two white men, while 

from a distance came the thud-thud of Tugeri war-drums/* 


A T the time of James’s visit the Fly River, which is 
perhaps destined to be one of the greatest com¬ 
mercial highways outside Europe and America, 
was practically unexplored. 

Indeed, it would need a large expedition to penetrate 
the hidden depths of the country round, which teems 
with savages who, however, with the exception of several 
large villages upon the lower reaches, seem to prefer the 
natural creeks and swamps that wind off from it amidst 
labyrinths of screw-pine and mangroves. 

Two days later " The Beetle " started upon her journey 
to the Dutch border. Bright-hued butterflies, ten and 
eleven inches across the wings, brilliantly coloured parrots, 


A few hours later they had their first shock, a steel petrol- 
launch riddled with bullets, half sunk in the ooze at the side. 

" Say, Mr. Warden," said Barnes grimly, " that’s Morgan's 
launch. I guess the poor chap’s been wiped out." 

James was about to reply when a shot rang out and a 
bullet cut across the bows. 

James stopped the launch and swung in, and there, 
emerging from the bush, were two white men, while from 
a distance came the thud-thud of Tugeri war-drums. 

The taller of the two, carrying a still smoking rifle, raised 
his hand. 

" I want to talk," he said. " What right have you to 
bring a war party here ? " 
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“ I am Lieutenant James, sent to investigate the raids 
from your side of the river. Who are you ? " 

“ I am Van Dahn. This is my friend, Wytack ; we are 
Dutch.*' 

" Then your people shall hear of this at Doreh.'* 

The Dutchman's teeth flashed in a smile. 

" My friend, we do not want to quarrel. The Tugeri, 
yes, they have been across the river, but only to punish 
the Tamariqui for attacking them. I am a trader, quite 
peaceful; can I control the natives ? ’* 

" I have heard that you yourself have trespassed on our 
territory.*' 

Van Dahn smiled sardonically. 

" That is a lie," he said suavely, and Barnes stood up. 

" Mynheer," he drawled, " if ye'll kindly come along by 
yourself on to the other side, I'll have the greatest pleasure 
in pounding you to a jelly. I told the Warden—and, what’s 
more, I repeat it now—you were ten miles from the river, 
on the other side, a month ago." 

The Dutchman's eyebrows went up. 

“ So ? " he said, with a shrug of the shoulders. " W r ell, 
what then ? Now listen. The Tugeri are our subjects. 
At present they are very excitable. If you attack them 
my life and that of my companion will be in danger." 

James made a gesture of irritability. 

" If you have any influence,, persuade the Tugeri chief 
to see me," he said. 

" Come with me now," suggested Van Dahn. 

" No," answered James firmly. " Let him come here 
and I'll talk with him. I will be here to-morrow at this 
time," and he gave the order to proceed. 

As they went on. Van Dahn turned to his companion 
and smiled, and they hurried off through the bush. 

" The Beetle " proceeded about ten miles up-stream and 
all the while they could hear the thudding of the drums. 

James took out a rough sketch and showed it to Barnes. 

" You see," he said, “ here the river curves round and 
widens out into something approaching a lake ; just beyond 
that again there is a large creek that leads right to a Tugeri 
village." 

“ That's so," agreed Barnes; " what's the idea ? ” 

" I'm going straight there, and if the Tugeri want trouble, 
well, I think I can oblige them." 

" But that’s Dutch Territory." 

" I know, but if we go in a friendly manner and they 
start proceedings first, I’ll take that risk. It's a certainty 
that Holland will not make a fuss since we can prove these 
raids on our side. Even if they should, I think I am justified 
in quelling any warlike spirit up here." 

" Sure I " exclaimed the American. " But you Britishers 
are sure hot stuff. Waal, I’m with you all the time. But, 
say, look what's coming to you," and he pointed to where 
a long line of canoes could be seen swinging down stream, 
packed with the warlike head-hunters. 

The canoes, full of yelling, frizzy-haired Tugeri, drunk 
with the fighting lust and desire to kill, kept splendid 
formation. At present they were sweeping round a bend, 
and between them and " The Beetle " lay an island about 
two-thirds of the distance from the right bank. 

With a grim smile Delany cut the lashings of the gun 
and inserted a belt of cartridges, while the white men 
looked to their weapons. 

The canoes of the Tugeri separated and the majority of 
them took up a position in the wider reach. In the left 
channel the water came through in a smother of foam, 
and only two canoes guarded it. Walter James stood up 
in the launch and scanned the two passages carefully. 

The strategy of the Tugeri was sound, for they were now 
backing water for all they were worth, intending to get the 
launch and her attendant canoes at a disadvantage. 

" Let her rip ! " cried James, and Mclnton opened up 
his engines. Then, with the Tamariqui yelling like mad, 
they raced on for the wider channel. 

The Tugeri were grimly silent now and Delany looked 
round waiting for the signal to fire, but James ignored him 
as he crouched down over the wheel. They were now 
almost on the tail end of the island, and the Tugeri ceased 


to hold their craft, which bore down rapidly with the 
current. 

Suddenly James shouted out a warning to the natives 
in the canoes behind and swung round sharply towards the 
left channel. Taking the risk of the rapids, he put the 
little launch to the swiftly rushing waters. 

A howl of vexation went up from the wild Tugeri at this 
manoeuvre, for their canoes were swept down-stream and 
then the two guardian canoes of the rapids closed in. 

As they came within range, they let fly a shower of 
arrows, but they misjudged the speed of the launch and 
the next instant they were alongside. Some had seized 
hold of the towed canoes and for a second or two their 
added weight was felt by the launch. Then the Tamariqui 
got busy with their long spears, the Tugeri canoes were 
tom away by the swirling waters, and, with a triumpfuyat 
rush, the launch sped on up-stream. 

Barnes gave a shout of satisfaction. 

" Bully for you, Warden,” he cried, " but that Whs 
mighty cute. I thought for a moment we were going to 
have a mix up. Those beggars will never catch us now.” 

" They won’t," agreed James, " and, what's more, we’re 
going to run to their village. After that attack on us I 
think I’m justified in burning the place." 

Delany, in the bows, was grumbling to himself* It 
was not often he had such a splendid target as the packed 
canoes had presented, and he felt hurt that his chief tad 
not allowed him to take advantage of it. 

A mile or two higher up James stopped the launch* 

“ I’m going ashore," he announced quietly. “ I stall 
leave you here, Mr. Mclnton, with the launch, and Shoes 
and three of the police will stay with you. If I leave 
fifty of the Tamariqui, that should be sufficient, especially 
as you’ll have the Maxim. Let Simes take charge of that, 
and don’t let the Tugeri get near enough to board." 

" Right, sir. Ye’re sure ye’ll no want me tae bring 
the launch up yonder ? And what shall I be doing if ye 
don’t return ? " 

“ I shall make for this spot in any case," answered JaqftBS. 
" If we are overpowered, you must get back to Dam, Ibid 
then go to Moresby and report." 

" Aye, aye, sir," answered Mclnton cheerfully, but his 
looks belied the tone, and then James quickly chose the 
men to accompany him, and the party made their way 
through the dense undergrowth. 

A quarter of a mile away they came upon a narrow 
creek, and, following it, they reached a wide, marshy lake, 
at the far end of which they could see the village rising 
upon its piles. Behind it was an enormous " dubu " house, 
fully six hundred feet long, stretched back over the reeds 
like some monstrously grotesque centipede with huge 
gaping mouth. 

Time was precious if they were to effect their purpose 
before the head-hunters could return, as return they would, 
mad at their defeat. As they pushed on, James took 
Delany with him and made a detour. Suddenly the 
latter seized the lieutenant’s arm. 

" Down, sir," he whispered, and they dropped flat, for 
there, going swiftly along with half-a-dozen carriers bearing 
a pole, were Van Dahn and Wytack. 

“ What have they got there ? ” asked Delany hoarsely, 
and James shuddered, for, lashed tightly to the pole, was a 
naked white man. 

" Who can that be ? ” asked James in a whisper, and 
then, at a sign from the Dutchman, the carriers broke into 
a run while Van Dahn and his friend stopped, apparently 
to decide some important question. 


III. 

IKE leopards upon the trail, Delany and James crept 
forward, their rifles ready. Now only a dense patch 
of thorn brake separated them, and James gave a 
start. 

Wytack had said something and Van Dahn replied. He 
was evidently excited, and the polished English he had 
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used while talking to James gave place to a decided Teutonic 
accent. 

“ Gut,” he said crisply, “ that is best. Himmel, if der 
Tugeri come back undt find us here dey will kill us. Are 
you sure der stones are dere ? ” 

The Dutchman’s English was better than that of his 
companion. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ we can get clear with them. I promised 
Datto Mornu to give him a white man, and luckily that 
tool Morgan came nosing round. He’s in for a rough time 


t>efore they finish him, but then we must do something 
to keep them busy. Are you satisfied ? ” 

“ Yah, mein freund. We have started a leetle bother 
for der English, hein ? But der tag will come when they 
will get much trouble. Den Holland and Shermany will 
«plit up this island, hein ? ” 

Wytack nodded. 

“Herr Von Dorhn,” he said, “your countrymen are 
everywhere. I often wonder what it will lead to.” 

“ War, mein freund, and in der end Shermany shall 
t>e supreme.” 

What elsQ he was going to say was cut short by James 
leaping round the thorn patch. 

Von Dorhn and his companion gave one quick, startled 
glance and bolted. Delany started in pursuit but James 
called him back. 

“ Come along,” he said, ” we must raid the place and 
save Morgan.” And then, even as they turned, they saw 


half-a-dozen natives come from the “ dubu ” house beating 
their war drums, wooden instruments fully four feet long, 
shaped something like a diabolo spool, the ends covered 
with lizard skin. At the same time a crowd of the Tugeri 
fighting men came from the bush. 

Suddenly they heard shots and the sound of firing, show¬ 
ing that the returning warriors had engaged Barnes and 
the Tamariqui. Then, ere they could decide what to do, 
and even as they sought cover, James went down as half 
a dozen savages leapt upon him, and one, larger than the 
rest, swung a heavy club and took him 
fairly upon the forehead. 

Delany fired rapidly and, clubbing his 
rifle, broke through the head-hunters and 
dashed off blindly down the trail, leaving 
his chief to his fate. 

When James came to himself he found 
that he had been carried into the ” dubu ” 
house, which was simply packed with the 
Tugeri. The place was built with inter¬ 
laced sticks and thatched with nipa palm, 
and the roof was supported by countless 
pillars. All around festoons of human 
skulls and crocodile jaws were 
hung, while from the central 
rafter, tied up by the hair, were 
a number of ghastly human 
heads. 

At the far end, where James 
lay side by side with Morgan, 
the new Assistant Magistrate 
from Daru, was a screen of 
woven grasses which was drawn 
back, disclosing four huge 
images, half dragon, half 
crocodile, with distended jaws. 
They were made of wickerwork 
and it was obvious that each 
was large enough to contain a 
man. 

Then James, screwing himself 
round, saw that some of the 
Tamariqui had been captured 
and were laid close to the 
images. 

The Tugeri lost no time. 
Picking up one of the bound 
prisoners, they carried him 
towards the nearest of the 
gaping \images and, lifting the 
unfortunate victim of their 
cruelty, placed him inside the 
monster’s mouth. He gave one 
startled shriek and they drew 
him out, a ghastly wound in his 
neck. It was the Tugeri way 
of condemning their victims to 
death. 

Then they advanced on James 
and Morgan, and the old Datto, or chief, a villainous-looking 
old man, began to harangue the packed warriors, who 
answered with wild shrieks. 

Both together, the white men were carried to the two 
leading images. They were about to be offered for the 
monsters to decide their fate, when suddenly the two 
rearmost figures heaved themselves up upon their hind 
legs, and a stream of fire flashed from their forepaws, and 
the bullets from four **evolvers tore into the Tugeri. 

As the head-hunters stampeded for the door of the 
” dubu ” house, there came the rattle of a machine gun, 
and then the two rearmost dragon-like figures split open 
and Delany and Ah Sin, the one-eyed cook of “ The Beetle,” 
sprang out and cut the thongs that bound James and 
Morgan. 

” Be the powers, sorr,” exclaimed Delany, ” that was a 
near thing. Faith, if Oi hadn't met the Chink, who knows 
something about these tribes, ye’d have been long pig. 



“The 
white men 
. . . were 

about to be offered for the monsters to 
decide their fate, when suddenly the 
two rearmost figures heaved them¬ 
selves up, ... a stream of fire 

flashed from their forepaws, and the bullets from four revolvers 
tore into the Tugeri.” 
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Ye see, sorr, we crept in while they were busy wid ye, and 
the Chink here persuaded the two haythens in these back 
figures to quit. Ye’ll find 'em under the ' dubu ' and, well, 
sorr, we had to do ut—they're good haythen now." 

Walter James was rubbing himself to restore the circu¬ 
lation. 

" Thanks," he said quietly, and turned to Morgan. 

The Assistant Magistrate was too far gone to walk, 
and Delany and Ah Sin carried him to the shore of the 
lagoon, where " The Beetle " was close inshore, her Maxim 
spitting forth whenever Simes could catch sight of the 
fleeing Tugeri. 

Me Inton seized James’s hand. 

" Man," he said huskily, " are ye hurrt ? " 

James shook his head as he clambered aboard, and they 
recalled the Tamariqui, who had taken a full revenge upon 
their bloodthirsty neighbours. 


As they steamed slowly down the creek they came across 
a canoe in which lay two huddled-up figures, riddled with 
arrows. Von Dorhn and the traitorous Dutchman had 
paid their debt. 

As they steamed by, James uncovered. 

" They were bad men," he said, " but their fate might 
have been much worse. But how did you get here ? " 

Barnes turned to him. 

" When we were attacked," he said, "I retreated and 
we forced the launch up the creek. What had happened 
to Delany and yourself of course we didn’t know, but we 
meant to raise trouble, anyhow." 

Walter James looked back to where the " dubu " house 
was going up in flames. 

" I think the Tugeri will be quiet for some time to come," 
he said, and they swung out into the Fly and turned their 
prow towards Darn. 


[The next story in this series will he entitled "The Bully of the Yodda."] 


The Legend of the Beaver. 

By FRANCIS J. DICKIE (Ontario. Canada). 


O N the north shore of Lake Athabasca,not far from the 
old and famous trading post of Fort Chipewyan, there 
stands a great dome-shaped rock which is known as 
" Beaver Lodge." And, indeed, it is exactly like a 
beaver-house ; seen at a distance, it might be taken for one 
even by an experienced eye. On the opposite shore of the 
lake is a long strip of strange, red sand that has the qualities 
of paint, staining everything red it is rubbed with. And around 
these is a wonderful Indian legend, as interesting and as rich 
in story power as any tale of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 



A Beaver at work felling a tree. 


This is the legend of the beaver as heard in the lodges of the 
Chipewyans in the far Canadian wilderness around Lake Atha¬ 
basca. The medicine-man, oldest of all in the village, most 
often will tell the story, for he is the wisest in all the knowledge 
of the past. It was from such an authority that the writer 
heard the tale not long ago. 

Ages since, when the world was young and very different 
from what it is to-day, the beavers w r ere a mighty people and 
ruled all the world, and the race of men were their slaves. For 
many years everything went smoothly between masters and 
servants. The beavers were strong and industrious, and were 
the only creatures that could fell a tree, and from them the 
men learned much. But, by and bye, as the beavers became 
more powerful and their slaves increased, they began to 
deteriorate. They grew lazy, cruel, and domineering, and the 
lot of the men was a very hard one. At last things got so bad 
that the men revolted. A great war began and raged for a long 
time. But the beavers were no longer the great race they 
had once been. Like Rome, and many other nations of our 
own history, they had begun to decline through too much ease 
and power. 

So, gradually, the war began to turn in the men’s favour. 
At last, in a great battle upon the shores of Lake Athabasca, 
all the forces of the beavers met all the men. The conflict 
raged for days. Presently all the beavers were killed but the 
old king. Badly wounded, he retreated into his lodge. Diving 
under the floor of this he swam far out into the lake under 
water, till out of the reach of the enemy missiles. Then he 
came to the surface and swam to the other shore. But 
when he had climbed up on the opposite beach he was so 
weak that he lay down and bled to death from his many 
wounds. 

To-day the sand still bears the stains of his blood. Another 
part of the legend is that from some of this blood the race of 
the Chipewyan Indians sprang. Even to-day no Indian hunter 
of that tribe ever kills a beaver without making a long apology. 
This is supposed to propitiate the beaver’s spirit. Should 
the hunter fail, all kinds of hard luck will be his lot. 

It is supposed that also in the beaver lodge two very young 
beavers hid under the floor till the men went away after the 
battle. From these two came the present race of beavers. 
And so badly were these two frightened while waiting for the 
men to depart after the battle, that the beavers never got over 
it. That is why to-day the beaver is the shyest and wanest 
of animals, doing all its w r ork at night and diving at the slightest 
sound of anything approaching. 

That is why the photograph which illustrates this article 
is so remarkable. It is one of the very few pictures ever taken 
showing the shy beaver at work cutting down a tree. 
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Careers for Boys. 

T.—The Civil Services of Egypt and the Soudan. 

(Specially written for the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” by a Director of The Future Career Association.) 



W HAT boy has not at some time or another been 
fascinated by the history of Ancient Egypt, as 
well as by the many books, of fact and fiction, 
published in recent years, portraying in glowing 
colours the customs, manners, and superstitions of the 
Near East ? 

Egypt is probably known to them best as the home of 
mysticism, of the Pharaohs, the Pyramids, and the Sphinx, 
but in this short article it is only our intention to deal 
with Egypt as she is to-day, a British Protectorate, and 
to bring to the notice of those who are young, and still 
have their way to make in the world, the Civil Services of 
Egypt and the Soudan. 

To such who have the inclination or possess ambition 


to work in an administrative capacity, these two Services 
offer splendid opportunities of interesting, remunerative, 
and most honourable work. 

Before going into fuller details connected with these 
Services, we will just rapidly review Egyptian History 
since the year 1517, when the independent Mameluke 
Sultans were conquered by the Turks. Since then, until 
Turkey joined the Central Powers in the present Great 
War, Egypt has formed and remained a part of the Turkish 
Empire, governed by Viceroys or other appointed agents 
of the Sultan. 

The importance to any European Power of possessing 
Egypt, commanding as it does the highway to India and 
the East, has, however, been realised for many years. 

When Napoleon 
Bonaparte aban¬ 
doned his intention 
to invade England, 
liis ambitions turned 
to Egypt as the 
stepping-off stone to 
the seizure of India 
from us, and to the 
domination of the 
Orient. His ambi¬ 
tious campaign con¬ 
tributes some of the 
most interesting 
pages to history. 
Escaping the British 
Fleet, his army, pre¬ 
viously intended for 
England, was 
secretly dispatched 
to Egypt and safely 
landed there. 

After utterly de¬ 
feating the unfor¬ 
tunate Egyptians in 
the Battle of the 
Pyramids, he was 
hailed as the Great 
Sultan—an empty 
title indeed, for 
following closely in 
his track, Nelson, 
with a smaller 
British Fleet of 12 
vessels and 7,400 
sailors, utterly 
destroyed the entire 
French Fleet of 20 
ships and 11,200 
sailors at the Battle 
of the Nile. On 
land, the heroic de¬ 
fence of Acre by Sir 
Sidney Smith so 
completed Napo¬ 
leon’s discomfiture 
4 :hat he and his staff 
ignominiously for¬ 
sook the French 
Army and, narrowly 
escaping capture by 
the British Fleet, 
unfortunately suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching 
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EAST AND WEST. 

A French veteran of 1870, in a village behind the lines, turns the grindstone for Gurkhas whose khukris need sharpening. 
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France again. His army, greatly demoralised, but still 
consisting of 24,000 men, eventually capitulated to 15,000 
British troops. 

Coming to modern times, our active interest in Egyptian 
affairs dates only from 1882. Previous to this, the late 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha, mainly through his extraordinary 
extravagance, impoverished the country to such an extent 
by extortionate taxes, that Germany seized an opportunity 
of bringing about his removal in 1879. The object of 
Germany's intervention was undoubtedly to assert its 
growing power and to hinder and frustrate French and 
British policies in North Africa, but, as usually happens 
when German diplomats get to work, their interference 
had an entirely opposite effect to what they desired. 

Egypt became so unsettled that, at last, to protect 
the lives and property of foreigners, England was obliged 
to forcibly interfere. We invited the co-operation of the 
French, but when this failed, the English Fleet bombarded 
Alexandria, and British troops under Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
were landed, and thoroughly defeated Arabi Pasha at the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 

Order was seemingly re-established, but in conse¬ 
quence of Egyptian petitions and the previous mismanage¬ 
ment of affairs, it was eventually decided to leave an 
army of occupation for the time being, and to appoint a 
diplomatic agent to supervise and assist in the re-organisa- 
tion and government of the country. 

Other Europeans, to work hand in hand with the native 
ministers and officials, were also given positions of trust, 
and this practically created the nucleus of the Egyptian 
Civil Service and, later, that of the Soudan. 

This latter country was only reconquered as recently 
as 1898 by British and Egyptian troops under Lord 
Kitchener, when an agreement was signed by which 
England and Egypt only had joint control of this vast 
territory. In 1904, England and France fortunately 
came to an amicable arrangement on questions regarding 
Morocco and Egypt, which gave to each a free hand in 
their respective spheres. This removed many differences 
between us, and made possible the present Entente. 

Lord Cromer acted as our first representative from 1883- 
1907, Sir Eldon Gorst from 1907-1911, and Lord Kitchener 
until the commencement of the present war. 

From 1883, consequently, until 1914, or for over thirty 
years, England maintained order, kept the peace, and 
upheld the Sultan's authority and that of his Viceroy. 
We saw that tributes were regularly paid, whilst our 
presence encouraged investment of outside capital in 
the country. This was satisfactory to all concerned, 
as we saved the Porte a vast amount of trouble and ex¬ 
penditure, whilst we, on our part, had the advantage 
of a dominating influence in a country strategically im¬ 
portant to us. 

Incidentally, we found ample employment for hundreds 
of young men who had the satisfaction of organising, 
developing, and bringing happiness and prosperity to a 
vast and rather engaging nation. 

In. December, 1914, our anomalous and peculiar situation 
in Egypt was brought to an end by a proclamation stating 
that: " The suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt is termi¬ 
nated, and that Egypt is placed under the protection of 
His Majesty, and will henceforth constitute a British 
Protectorate.” 

Thus ended Turkey's control in North-East Africa—let 
us trust, for ever I 

As heretofore, the Egyptians will play a large part in their 
own government, and England will only exert a guiding 
pressure upon the administration. The British Consul- 
General is replaced by a High Commissioner, but the 
earlier activities of the present officials will not be greatly 
altered, and the filling of their posts will probably continue 
for some time on the old lines. 

To enter either the Egyptian or the Soudan Civil Service, 
candidates must be between the ages of twenty-two and 
twenty-five, so that after leaving school a University 
career is practically essential, and when this is completed, 
or nearly so, application can be made by intending can¬ 


didates either through the Appointments Committee of 
their University, or direct to the Secretary of the Selection 
Board, Ministry of Finance, Cairo. Those provisionally 
selected pass a medical examination and then go before 
the final Selection Board, which usually meets in London 
for both Services in the month of April. 

During the continuation of the war permanent appoint¬ 
ments are not likely to be made, and it is possible that 
when the next selections take place, the upper age limit 
will be considerably raised, so as not to exclude candidates 
now serving in the Forces, who would have been considered 
for appointment had they been eligible whilst serving. 

The two Services are quite distinct from one another so 
far as pay and prospects are concerned, but the conditions 
of entry and the qualifications required are identical. 

It is desirable that candidates should be able to ride, 
and a really sound knowledge of French is most useful, 
if not indispensable, as so many French interests are still 
represented in Egypt. A thorough knowledge of Arabic 
is essential, and successful candidates unacquainted with 
this language are required to spend a probationary year 
at Oxford or Cambridge at their own expense to study 
same. During this period they must further attend 
courses of instruction in first aid, elementary surveying, 
account-keeping, and such other subjects as may from 
time to time be ordered by the Selection Board in accord 
with the University authorities. Proficiency in subjects 
other than Arabic is not obligatory. Lecturers' fees are 
paid by the Egyptian Government. 

Seniority in the Services is dependent upon the measure 
of success obtained in passing the Arabic examination, 
and re-examination by the Medical Board is also necessary 
in order to ascertain if their state of health is still satis¬ 
factory before an appointment is given. 

The results of these two tests are laid before the Selec¬ 
tion Board for the current year, who approve or reject 
the probationary candidates. Those not selected by the 
Board, but recommended by them, are eligible, if required, 
for posts in the Agricultural Bank of Egypt. 

Regarding the pay and prospects of the two Services, 
we place these under their respective headings. 

Egyptian Civil Service .—On arriving in Egypt, accepted 
candidates enter on probation for one year at least, or 
two years at most, in any department to which they may 
be appointed, with a minimum salary of ^240 per annum. 
At the end of two years, if they are confirmed in their 
appointments, they are promoted to a salary of ^336 per 
annum. They will then be appointed to posts in the De¬ 
partments of the Ministries of Finance and the Interior. 

The principal departments of the former are Land Tax 
Accountants, State Lands, Post Office, Coast-Guards. 
Custom House, Ports and Lighthouses, Survey. 

The departments of the Ministry of the Interior consist 
of Public Security, Prisons, Public Health, and Suppression 
of the Slave Trade. 

As a rule, it is only at headquarters that Englishmen 
occupy executive posts. In the provinces their duties 
are those of inspectors and sub-inspectors. They have to 
supervise the work of the native officials, to see that 
orders are punctually carried out, to report to headquarters 
and to make inquiries and investigations if required 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of the Interior are chiefly 
concerned with Public Security, while the duties of In¬ 
spectors and Sub-Inspectors of Finance are principally 
in connection with the land tax and the sale and renting 
of State lands. A certain amount of executive work, 
however, not unlike that of the Settlement Officers in 
India, is entrusted to English Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
of Finance. 

Promotion depends upon the efficiency of the official 
concerned, but under normal circumstances an inspector 
of six or seven years’ service would probably be drawing 
from j£E 400 to £E6oo a year. There are also certain 
posts (Police, Customs, &c.) with salaries from £E8oo to 
^£1500, which have hitherto. been generally filled bv 
promotion. The nominal pay of inspectors is considerably 
increased by liberal travelling allowances. 


, i 





THE AIRSHIP PATROL. 

Oce of the R.N.A.S. airships about to start for coast duty. 
(From a Drawing by S. Ugo.) 
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Civil Service of the Soudan .—For this a knowledge of 
military drill, musketry, and care of equipment is ex¬ 
tremely desirable. The first two years are on probation. 
An official appointed a Deputy Inspector in the Ad¬ 
ministrative branch of the Service will, as a rule, proceed 
direct to Khartoum, where he undergoes a course of in¬ 
struction in his future duties. As soon as he is considered 
tit, he is sent to one of the provinces or employed in some 
departmental office. 

A deputy inspector in a province sits as a magistrate 
to deal with criminal and civil cases ; he has also to in¬ 
vestigate complaints, to supervise the collection of the 
revenue, and the manner in which the police carry out 
their duties. He is compelled to lead an active life, and 
much of his time will be spent on horseback. 

The salary during probation is ^420 per annum. A 
scale for increase of pay and rules for regulating promo¬ 
tion has been laid down. Thus, the Inspectorate Staff is 
divided into three classes, as follows : 

Deputy Inspectors at ^420 to ^480 and ^540. 

Junior Inspectors at ^E6oo to ^E66o and £'£720. 

Senior Inspectors at ^780 to ££840 and ££900. 

An official is eligible for increase from one rate of pay 
to another in the same class every two years, and a deputy 
inspector after having served four years as such may be 
promoted to be a junior inspector, and after two years 
as a junior inspector he may be promoted to senior 
inspector. 

Increase of pay and promotion depend upon the ability 


of an official and the zeal with which he performs his duties, 
and not on length of service alone. 

In addition to the salary, there are certain allowances, 
such as travelling allowances, climate allowances in some 
of the less healthy provinces, and forage and grooms 
allowance for those who keep animals. 

Civilian inspectors, when of sufficient seniority, will be 
qualified for selection to governorships of Provinces (salary 
^£900 to ^£1200). Most of the governorships and some 
of the appointments of senior inspector and inspector 
are filled by British officers selected from the Egyptian 
army, and a proportion of these appointments will continue 
to be filled from the same source. 

In order to qualify for increase of pay or promotion, 
a deputy inspector is required, within two years of' the 
date of the appointment, to pass an examinatiQn in law, 
and a further examination in Arabic. 

Pensions .—In both Services a deduction of 5 per 
cent, is made from pay as a contribution towards pensions. 
Voluntary retirement with pension is permitted after 
forty-five years of age, provided the official has twenty 
years’ service. The maximum pension is £E8oo. 

Note. —The Egyptian lira is equal to about £1 os. 6 d. 
sterling. Besides these two Services, other appointments 
in both countries are open in the Ministries of Public 
Works, Medicine, Justice, and Education. For these, 
engineering or architectural, medical, legal and educa¬ 
tional qualifications are respectively required, and the 
methods of entry naturally differ. 


Any Soldier. 


By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


A LITTLE mound upon Flanders, and a little cross ’neath 
the stars, 

No name, no words that might tell us the way that 
he earned his scars; 

A soon-filled gap in the trenches—some¬ 
where a homestead lone— 

And a soldier released from duty who 
stands at his Master’s throne 1 

He fell at the close of the battle ere 
• Victory yet was won, 

He fell in the pride of his manhood, for 
his day’s high work was done 1 
And the sun shines over his slumber as it 
shone since the world began, 

And the birds and the flowers make 
merry o’er the grave of “the fighting- 
man 1 

A man and a son to be proud of, O old 
Grey Mother, was he 1 
Dauntless and gallant and humble, he 
questioned not Fortune’s decree, 

But he gave his hands for the nation and 
he spilled his blood for the land, 

And though none may sing of his deeds, 
yet we know and we understand. 


We know that for us he laboured in the 
heat of battle’s turmoil, 

Breaking the ties of his kindred in the 
mud of the trenches to toil; 

Braving the smoke and the thunder— 
to win at the end of the day 
A little mound upon Flanders and a little 
cross in the clay. 



WAR ITEM. 

Belligerent Crow : — I hope this Swede will 
turn out to bo a neutral. 


Ah, no 1 With a clearer vision we know that his death has 
wrought 

Change in the soul of the people who ponder the lesson he 
♦aught! 

Selfless and faithful we see him, and, lest 
his labour be vain, 

Thus must we stand in the future—men 
for the sake of the slain 1 

A little mound upon Flanders, and a 
little cross ’neath the stars, 

A people ransomed and shriven by the 
price of his bitter scars; 

A harvest of Peace to be gathered on the 
field where his race was run— 

This is the pay of the soldier—this, and 
his Lord’s " Well done 1 ” 


“Never think God’s delays are God’s 
denials—Hold on—Hold fast—Hold out— 
Patience is genius.”— Ruskin. 

“ Let us gather a nosegay of patience, 
hope, courage, and cheerfulness, and al¬ 
ways tie the blossoms together with a 
string of good resolutions—you can make 
a beautiful garden of your own, but you 
must plant and cultivate the flowers your¬ 
self.”—^ S.S. 

“God is never too busy to listen to a 
boy’s prayer. Do not forget that. To 
the Divine ear such a supplication is never 
unimportant. Oh, if I were a boy again, 
I would lose no time in putting myself 
into daily communion with God, so that I 
should have His strength and guidance 
in the years before I attained manhood 1 
You cannot begin to pray to Him too 
early.”— Anon. 
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A Story of the Chinese Underworld, and of Piracy and Adventure in Eastern Seas, 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of "Submarine U 93 ” ; "A Motor Scout in Flanders ’*; " In the Power of the Pygmie?,” etc. 


1 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MR. WANG KEEPS THE LEAD. 


k ND now, after an interval of many 
months, we are returned to 
the main deck of the “ Mary 
Ann Rutland,” which, at this 
JH period of her infamous career, 
was passing under the name 
of the “ Tsing-tao.” 

As she lay in the creek of Kanda- 
bulum, whither Sun Wing had returned 
for fresh supplies of water, the ” Tsing- 
tao ” bore no very marked resem¬ 
blance to the ship that had left the 
London Docks in the autumn of the 
previous year. She had been cleverly 
disguised ; Sun Wing was a man of 
resource. 

He had constructed a dummy funnel. He had filled 
up both well-decks, so that it now appeared that she was 
Hush from forecastle to poop. The “ Mary Ann Rutland ” 
had left London painted black with a white Plimsoll line ; 
she was now a dull brick colour, with a black band along 
the line of port-holes. It is even doubtful whether Captain 
Angelus and Mcjanet—had they been brought back to 
life—would have recognised her. 

Sun Wing decided to sail early the following morning. 
No doubt his agents had brought word from Sandakan 
that the Government yacht, the ” Galatea,” was cruising 
in the neighbourhood of the Sulu Sea. He intended to 
sail south-east to the Molucca Straits, and thence west 
again into the Gulf of Tomini, on the north coast of which 
he knew of an excellent hiding place. There can be little 
doubt that, about this time, Sun Wing recognised that 
the game could not go on much longer; that sooner or 
later he would be caught and publicly executed, together 
with every member of his crew. In all probability he 
intended to raid the Torres Straits, to hold up % few ships 
on the main route between the Indies and the great 
Australian ]>oits, and then return to China. Be that as 
it may, whatever his expectations, they were doomed to 
failure. 

The ex-sea-cook never realised for a moment that he 
bad entrusted the navigation of his pirate ship to none 


other than the redoubtable Mr. Wang, of whom he had 
often heard but whom he had never seen. 

He knew that the passages among the islands required 
the most skilful navigation, and he mistrusted Barrington, 
who had already on more than one occasion valiantly 
attempted to run the ship aground. The life led by 
Barrington and Jim, held captives on board the pirate 
during these eventful months, could not be described in 
any detail within the margin of this tale. Jim had reverted 
to his ancient duties ; he was cook’s mate and cabin boy. 
It w’as his office to scrub pots and pans, to peel potatoes, 
and wash up plates and dishes. He found the Lascar sea¬ 
man, who had been deputed as cook, by no means a hard 
taskmaster. His troubles began when his duties carried 
him to the saloon, where he was brought into immediate 
contact with Sun Wing himself. 

He feared the great Chinaman, as it were, with even’ 
nerve in his underfed, impoverished little body. He 
dreaded the black, glittering eyes that seemed to pierce 
him through and through. It was as if he were petrified 
before Sun Wing’s glance, just as a sparrow is .fascinated 
by the shiftless glitter in the eye of a snake. 

Barrington was different. He was a match for Sun 
Wing both in courage and physical strength ; and the 
Chinese knew better than to trust the great Englishman 
unhandcuffed. The honest boatswain’s feelings may 
better be imagined than described, when he found him¬ 
self compelled by force to navigate a ship whose business 
was open robbery and brutal outrage on the seas. He 
would have refused, and died like a man, had it not been 
for Jim. Barrington had even defied Sun Wing with the 
cold muzzle of a loaded revolver pressing upon his fore¬ 
head. He had been struck in the face, and had growled 
like a great mastiff, chained and muzzled. 

Fred Barrington, since the day on which he had first 
taken Jim’s part, had come to love the boy; and now 
that he was. kept, day and night, a prisoner, he was left 
much to his thoughts, and these were often of Jim. For 
hours at a time the simple, great-hearted sailor would rack 
his brains in vain, wondering who the boy was, who was 
evidently English, born possibly of well-to-do parents, 
the earliest recollections of whose life were connected with 
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Jin opium den in Deptford. There was the gold shield, 
too, which at one time Jim had worn around his neck. 
I 3 ut this was now in the possession of Sun Wing, who 
seemed—for some unknown reason—to prize it far and 
above its value. None of these things could Barrington 
explain, though he thought of them by the hour. 

There were times also, on board that infamous ship, 
when Barrington was in no mood to think, when he raged, 
gagged and bound in his cabin, like a trapped and wounded 
lion. At such times, too, Jim’s blood ran cold ; for he 
witnessed atrocities such as we cannot tell of. 

Sun Wing overhauled his victims by means oi treachery. 
ITe would signal, asking for water, for provisions, or else 
for news. Then, when within a cable’s length of some 
unsuspecting ocean tramp or liner, the black flag would 
be hoisted, and a hideous shriek would rend the air from 
the polyglot crew that manned the pirate, as, armed to 
the teeth, they swarmed on deck, like the inmates of a 
madhouse broken loose. 


The two ships would grate together, gunwale to gunwale. 
The alarm on board the ship so suddenly attacked would be 
given too late ; and 
before the captain on 
the bridge had time \ 


even to telegraph 


to the engine-room, 


44 full speed ahead,” 


cutlass that swung pendulum-fashion in the very midst 
of the press. 

Giuseppe was a nightmare, too. Where there were foul 
deeds to be done, the man who had murdered both Swanton 
and Mcjanet was not likely to stick at trifles. There was 
bad blood in his veins—the very worst. The north coast 
of Africa is indeed the sink of Europe, which becomes more 
vile towards the east. Giuseppe’s father had been a low¬ 
bred Italian, and a thief by trade. His mother was an 
Arab woman who had been driven forth from her native 
village. Giuseppe had inherited from the one what may 
almost be described as a talent for treachery ; to the other 
he owed cunning and a kind of savage courage, which was 
in fact, the outcome of actual fear. 


Sun Wing valued him highly. In many ways the man 
was a good seaman ; he had spent the greater part of his 
life on board merchant ships and whalers. He could 
steer, * was a good man aloft, and a qualified carpenter. 
Placed in a position*of authority, he had the knack of 
making his subordinates fear him, without actually bullying 
them. He could get more work out of the crew than 

either Angelus or 
Mcjanet. 

Giuseppe had been 


wbunded during the 


fight with the Ameri¬ 


can liner, the “ Kan- 


Sun Wing’s desperate 
ruffians would come 
swarming over the 
taffrails, to put 

many to the sword, 

to murder, to loot, to 
dance and yell like 
maniacs. 

It seemed to Jim, 
who shuddered and 
trembled at the 

terrible scenes he 
witnessed, that each 
man tried to out-do 
his messmates in 
cruelty and foul 

deeds. In any case, 
not one could teach 
villainy or violence 
to Sun Wing him- 



sas City.” His 
forearm had been 
smashed by a bullet 
fired by the chief 
officer, whom Sun 
Wing, a moment 
after, felled to the 
deck with his cutlass. 
The half-caste had 
fallen into a fever. 
For three days his 
life was in jeopardy ; 
and it had been at 
his own request that 
lie was put ashore at 
Kandabulum. Yung 
Tong had taken care 
of him, and had 
nursed him well ; 
and had it not been 


self or his two 


for his habit of 


officers, Giuseppe and 
the little Portuguese, 
all three of whom, 

when there was fight- ^ r * touched him lightly on 

ing to be done, in English.” (See page u )7 .) 
seemed to become 

possessed of a kind of mania to kill. Sun Wing led his 
attacks in person. He was invariably the first man to 
board the ship attacked. As a rule, he struck down the 
captain with his own hand. It was always his tactics to 
gain the bridge, and from this exalted position to bring a 
devastating fire to bear upon the main deck and the 
forecastle. 


drinking unbeliev¬ 
able quantities of 
. . . raw gin, the man 

an arm, and spoke to him, in a whisper, should by now have 

regained full posses¬ 
sion of his strength. 

In any case, Sun Wing would not sail without him ; 
and. strange as it may seem, Yung Tong himself, whose 
imagination had been fired by the stories so graphically told 
by Mr. Wang, also requested permission to be allowed to ac¬ 
company the pirates, little dreaming that the ” Tsing-tao ” 
was setting forth upon her last and most eventful voyage. 

She left the mouth of the harbour before sunrise, when 


For months the pirate had met with nothing but success. 
As we know, Sun Wing had defied both the British and 
the Dutch Admiralties. He was either fighting with the 
rapacity of a wolf that devours its victims, or else he was 
hiding like a badger. 

The impressions left during that adventurous and terrible 
summer upon the sensitive mind of the boy, lived with 
him all his life. Years afterwards, when he was a grown 
man, he would wake suddenly in the night, trembling in his 
limbs, a cold sweat upon his forehead. He had been on 
board the “ Mary Ann Rutland ” once again ; he had seen 
the carnage, he had heard the pitiful appeals for mercy, 
the savage oaths, the shrieks that filled the air ; and 
in the midst of all this turmoil and unmitigated horror, 
there was always the giant form of Sun Wing, in one hand 
a revolver spitting like a cornered cat, in the other a naked 


the steel grey of dawn was spread upon the eastern sky-line, 
when there was just light enough for her to make the open 
sea in safety ; and Mr. Wang, still disguised as a Dyak, 
held the bridge and talked in an affable and friendly 
way with Sun Wing, the captain. He bluffed Sun Wing, 
fooled him to the top of his bent, played with him as a 
baby plays with a rattle, or a grown man with a golf ball. 
He did what he liked with him ; made him believe what he 
wanted ; for Sun Wing had not the ghost of a suspicion. 

Mr. Wang received the designation of “ the pilot.”' 
He did not look like a pilot. He was still dressed in his 
Dyak shawl and loin-cloth, and he always carried his little 
mat under his arm, or else he held it with both hands in 
front of him, as if he were some high dignitary, whose 
privilege it was on, state occasions to carry the cushbn 
that bears the crown. 
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Sun Wing, however, was satisfied. That was enough 
for Wang. He set the ship on a true course for the north 
cape of Celebes, telling Sun Wing that he knew of a good 
passage through the Sangir Islands. The ship well on 
her way, Mr. Wang went below and smoked cigars with 
the captain. There was no lack of provisions on board ; 
they lived luxuiiously. The pirates had helped themselves 
liberally, not only from the larders of the ships they ran¬ 
sacked, but also from the holds. They had looted cargoes 
of silk and furs from the China Coast, frozen meat from 
Australia and New Zealand, and tin and silver from 
Singapore. In fact, -Sun Wing and his men wanted for 
nothing. They gloried in their prosperity. It is probable 
all—save Sun Wing himself—deemed themselves perfectly 
safe. But then, as we know, Pride goes before a fall. 

That night, at dinner, whilst Jim waited at table, Sun 
Wing broached a subject which had been in his mind 
throughout the day. He had made it his custom to ."-peak 
to his pilot in Cantonese. 

“ I am glad to find," said he, " that you understand your 
duties so well. All along we have wanted a navigator. 
Now that the ship’s course is in your hands, I can dispense 
with the services of the Englishman. I will be quite frank 
with you : I bear him an old grudge, for which I intend that 
he shall pay." 

Mr. Wang appeared but half interested^ He lay back 
in his chair, sipping a cup of Turkish coffee, which had 
been brewed by Giuseppe, who had not forgotten the art 
he had learned in childhood. 


" How comes it," asked Mr. Wang, “ that you have on 
board such an unruly member of your crew ? " 

Sun Wing shrugged his great shoulders. 

" He was one of the original lot," he answered. “ The 
ship's officers were put to death. It was Giuseppe here 
who did it." 

He nodded his head towards the half-caste, whose arms 
were folded upon the table, and. whose face was buried 
in the bend of an elbow. He was drunk and sound asleep. 
The little Portuguese, who was first officer, sat opposite, 
his face twitching like that of a monkey. 

Mr. Wang looked at Giuseppe. 

" $o it was Giuseppe," said he ; " and why did he 
not also kill this man, whose name appears to be 
Barrington ? " V 

" He would have done so," said the Chinese, " had it 
not been for me. He was blinded by rage, fool enough to 
do anything. Fortunately, I realised in the nick of time 
that we must have some one on board w r ho understood the 
art of navigation. Now that I have you, I propose to put 
an end to my prisoner, to snuff him out like a candle." 

" Shoot him ? " asked Wang quite calmly. 

" No. I will not waste a round of ammunition. jfh 
shall drown in his handcuffs, like a dog." 

" Good ! " exclaimed Mr. Wang. " Excellent! " 

Sun W r ing looked at Mr. Wang and smiled. 

" You are a man after my own heart," said he. 
dog shall drown in daylight, to-morrow morning." 

" Excellent ! " said Mr. W r ang. “ Good ! " 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. WANG SHOWS HIS HAND. 


£• 



HAT evening, Sun Wing him¬ 
self took the first watch. 
It was a wonderful tropic 
night. The sea was quite 
calm, and the wTiole sky 
bespangled with myriads of stars, 
in the midst of which the Southern 
Cross flamed like a beacon. 

With long, stealthy strides, Sun 
Wing passed to and fro upon the 
bridge. He kept a sharp look-out 
to either quarter. He was like a 
great tiger in a cage. 

Everyone on board was appar¬ 
ently asleep, except the man at the wheel, the engineers, 
and the captain. Sun Wing's hands were clasped behind 
his back. As he strode to and fro upon that exalted posi¬ 
tion, it was as if he were the presiding genius of the night. 

There was not a ship in sight. No sound disturbed 
the silence, except the constant thudding of the engines, 
the water pouring from the condenser and washing from 
underneath the bows. 

Sun Wing was a creature of the night, a kind of human 
night-hawk. His black eyes glittered in the starlight, 
seeming to pierce the darkness. Suddenly he stopped. 
He had caught sight of a shadowy figure gliding across the 
well-deck. 

" Who’s that ? " he roared. “ No man slinks about 
my ship at this hour of night." 

The answer he got was a laugh. 

" All right, Captain ! We've got no log astern ; I am 
just going to fix it. I guess you can't navigate a ship 
if you don’t know what she's making." 

Sun Wing returned the revolver he had drawn from 
underneath his long, blue robe. He had recognised at 
once the voice of Mr. Wang, the pilot. 

" She's making thirteen knots," he answered. " We 
have never troubled about a log." 

" Time you did," said Wang, who disappeared beneath 
the forecastle. 

A few minutes later the pilot joined the captain on the 
bridge. He had attached the log-line to the poop tail- 


rail, and at the same time, whilst searching in the carpenter’s 
store-room, he had helped ^ himself to a screw-driver, a 
hammer and a file, which tools he had hidden under the 
seat in the saloon. 

He remained with Sun Wing on the bridge for about 
half-an-hour, during which time these two strange men 
talked of philosophy, religion, and the future of mankind. 
Sun Wing was a strange mixture; had his abilities been 
directed upon a right and honest course, there is little 
doubt he would have been a man of mark. Even as it 
was, he could think deeply, as he could think well. He 
was neither a savage nor a simpleton. He was a highly 
educated, civilised man, possessed of a remarkable person¬ 
ality and some genius, who employed the whole of his 
capacities upon a life of evil and crime. 

He had no great fondness, however, for philosophy, which 
fact Mr. Wang was not slow to recognise. Mr. W|Uig 
talked of the Analects of Confucius, the Gospel of Buddha, 
and the mysterious Taoist rites. He talked interminably. 
He bored Sun Wing, and he meant to. For, presently, 
the captain yawned ; and then he cursed Giuseppe, who was 
drunk, and who in consequence would be unable to relieve 
him on the bridge. 

" Don’t let that worry you, Captain," said Mr. Wang, 
speaking even more affably than usual. “ I guess you 
needn’t worry about that. I’ll take Giuseppe's watch. I 
shall have to be up in any case, since we should make the 
Midu Shallows in about three hours. You can turn in now, 
if you want to. I’ll see that you’re called at daybreak." 

Sun Wing yawned again. " I think I will," said he. 

A moment later, without another word, he descended 
the bridge steps. 

" Good-night," said Mr. Wang. 

Sun Wing did not answer. 

Wang, left in charge of the bridge, glanced at the man 
at the wheel. He was a little man, a Malay, powerfully 
made, but unarmed; and Mr. Wang carried a loaded 
revolver, as well as a Malay kris, in his belt. 

Wang was tired. He had slept little since he had been 
on board. He had spent most of his time investigating 
the ship from stem to stern, learning his way about. He 
was now quite familiar with everything and everyone on 
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board. He had seen Barrington, though he had not spoken 
to him. He had thought much about Jim, wondering 
who he was. He had even given the boy a few orders, 
which had been promptly obeyed. He walked to the 
starboard end of the bridge, and, leaning upon the rails, 
looked down into the water. 

He looked at his watch. It was one o'clock. The 
Galatea ” was due off the mouth of the Kandabulum 
River the following morning. There was little time to lose. 

Wang had purposely set the ship upon a course more to 
the northward than was necessary. In six hours it would 
be daylight. If he changed the course at once, he might 


just have time to catch the “ Galatea " as she approached 
the North Borneo coast. 

He looked at the helmsman, and could not recognise in 
the mans face so much as a glimmer of intelligence. With¬ 
out a word, he took the wheel from the man’s hands and 
brought the ship round, so that her course was changed 
from almost due east to north-west. 

The man looked surprised, but said nothing. Wang 
spoke in tones of assurance : 

“ Hold her to that," he ordered. “ We are out of our 


course, and running into the islands. We must beat 
back for at least twenty knots." 

Soon after, Mr. Wang left the bridge. Apparently, he 
had found the night air cold, for he returned wearing an 
overcoat he had found in his cabin. In the pockets of the 
overcoat were two revolvers and a quantity of ammuni¬ 
tion ; and these, making sure that the man at the wheel 
did not observe him, he hid in a drawer of the table in the 
chart-room, which was immediately behind the bridge. 

He then looked at the compass and saw that the man 
was holding a straight course. They were now bound 
direct for the place where the " Galatea " should be if 
Captain Dickens followed his instructions. In 
any case, it would be touch and go. Mr. Wang 
was playing his last card, and his best card, 
but it remained to be seen whether that card 
would win the game. 

The risk he ran was enormous. He was 
obliged to rely, to a very large extent, upon 
pure chance. If they were late, or if the 
** Galatea " were late—all would be lost; and 
they could hope for little mercy at the hands of 
Sun Wing. 

None the less, Mr. Wang was quite unmoved. 
He did not appear to be anxious. The helms¬ 
man saw that, whenever the starlight caught 
his face, he was smiling, self-satisfied, hopeful, 
complacent. 

So far, everything had gone better than he h d 
even dared to hope. Both Giuseppe and Sun 
Wing himself had played into his hands. As we 
have said, Mr. Wang had the courage of a pig. 
Moreover, he loved danger for its own sake ; 
he delighted in risk, despite the fact that he was 
by nature circumspect and prudent. It is only 
natural, on occasions of peril, for the human 
heart to beat faster than is its wont. We will 
not say that Mr. Wang’s pulse did not quicken— 
that is a point we have no means of verifying. 
But, certain it is, he showed no sign of either 
excitement or suspense. 

Leaving the Malay at the wheel, he went 
below again, taking with him his screw-driver, 
his file and hammer. 

The boy Jim was fast asleep, dead tired after 
the labours of the day. He still slept in the 
little store-room off the alley-way, which had 
been allotted to him by Sun Wing the first day 
he came on board. He was sound asleep when 
Mr. Wang touched him lightly on an arm, and 
spoke to him, in a whisper, in English. 

“ Get dressed as quickly as you can. I am 
•your friend. You have nothing to fear. Wait 
for me ; I will be back in a few minutes." At 
that he was gone. 

All Jim sat up and rubbed his eyes. For a 
moment he believed he had been dreaming. At 
any rate, he could not think what was about to 
happen. 

Finally, he stirred himself, dressed as rapidly 
as he could, and then waited, puzzling his brains 
in vain in the dark. 

The ship was quite still, save for the eternal 
throbbing of the engines, which went on and on, 
like the beating of a monster heart. Betweer 
decks it was stiflingly hot. The close atmosphere, 
which was tainted with the smell of oil from the 
engine-room, was oppressive. Jim was at a loss to explain 
why he had been awakened so suddenly in the middle of 
the night. 

In the meantime Wang had not been idle. He had 
passed on tiptoe to the saloon. In spite of his great 
weight and fatness, he could walk as silently, as stealthily, 
as a cat. He had no wash to awaken Sun Wing, who was a 
light sleeper. So far as Giuseppe was concerned, he knew 
that he was safe. 

He passed to the after end of the little saloon, where was 


11 He motioned the boatswain to stand up. Barrington did so ; and a 
moment later Mr. Wang was at work with his file." {See page 198.) 
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the cabin which did duty for a guard-room, and where Fred 
Farrington was held a prisoner. Wang set to work very 
cautiously with his hammer and his screw-driver. He 
was an expert in the matter of picking locks, and very soon 
\he door was opened. 

Fred Barrington was within, dressed in nothing but a 
pair of trousers and a shirt. He was sitting bolt upright 
on his bunk, his wrists handcuffed behind his back. When 
lie saw and recognised tire man whom he believed to be a 
Sea Dyak, who had sufficient knowledge of these waters 
to act in the capacity of pilot, lie raised his eyebrows 
slightly. He was one of those who had never heard of 
Mr. Wang ; and even had he been quite familiar with the 
name and personal appearance of the famous and corpulent 
detective, he would never have believed that the Dyak 
was Mr. Wang. 

Wang carried a podgy finger to his lips, warning 
Barrington to be silent. Then he motioned the boatswain 
to stand up. Barrington did so ; and a moment later 
Mr. Wang was at work with his file. 

It was a slow process and a risky one, for the grating 
sound of the file might possibly be 
heard at the other end of the saloon, 
should Sun Wing happen to be awake. 

Mr. Wang, however, had no other 
course ; he had searched the ship for 
the handcuff keys, and had not been 
able to find them. Naturally, he could 
not ask the captain where they were. 

But the file was a good one. and did 
its work in less than a quarter of an 
hour ; and Fred Barrington stood up 
to his full height, unfettered, free— 
after seven months of captivity. 

He looked older. His face was more 
lined, and there were streaks of grey 
in his beard. There was a paraffin 
lamp in the room. Mr. Wang blew it 
out; and they found themselves in the 
semi-darkness. 

" Sit down," said Wang. 

Barrington obeyed. He was mysti¬ 
fied, nonplussed. Like Jim, he half 
believed, even now, that the whole 
affair was a dream. He obeyed 
mechanically. So far. obedient to Mr. Wang's instructions, 
he had not opened his mouth. 

As his eyes grew accustomed to the semi-light that eman¬ 
ated from the saloon, he studied the round, featureless face of 
the man who was now seated at his side. Mr. Wang’s voice 
came to his ears as if from far away. The words to which 
Barrington listened were—it seemed to him—unbelievable. 

“ My name is Wang. I am a Chinese. A private 
detective. At the present moment I am employed by 
His Excellency the Governor of Hong Kong and the 
British Admiralty. This ship is now steaming straight 
for a British man-of-war. By daylight we should sight 
her. There will be a fight i and you can lay your best 
shirt to a packet of pins that the ‘ Mary Ann Rutland ' 
will be shot into sawdust and iron filings in less than 
twenty minutes. If anything goes wrong, if, when the 
sun rises, there's no sail in sight, I guess, Mr. Barrington— 
if that’s your name—you and I won't have much time to 
say our prayers. However, we can put up a bit of a 
fight. There'U be three of us. And we should account 
for half-a-dozen before we are done for." 

" Three of us ? " Barrington repeated. 

" Sure," said Mr. Wang. " You and I and the boy." 

“ The boy ? Have you told him ? " 

" I have told him nothing. He is waiting for me now. 
Sun Wing has gone to bed. He won't come on deck till 
sunrise. I intend to lock him in his cabin. Giuseppe is 
drunk. The man at the wheel can be overpowered. You 
and the boy and myself will go at once to the bridge. 1 
have revolvers for you, and ammunition. When we sight 
the ‘ Galatea/ and the crew recognise their danger, we'll 
have to fight for it." 


Barrington was like a man who is dazed. In all pro¬ 
bability, solitude and captivity had dulled his power c.t 
understanding. 

" The ‘ Galatea ' ? ” he said. He could do little more 
than repeat Mr. Wang’s words. " Supposing the ‘ Galatea 1 
is not in sight ? " 

Mr. Wang actually chuckled. " Then we di\" said he 
"all three of us; and that would make little differenc*- 
to you. my friend: you were to be drowned to-morrow 
morning." i 

Barrington passed a hand across his eyes. There were 
great red marks upon his wrists, where the handcuffs had 
galled and chafed. 

" I can't believe all this," said he. 

" You’ll believe it soon enough," said Wang. " Come 
with me now. We will be safer on the bridge. Follow 
my instructions and trust to me. It is a very bare chance 
on life or death." 

They passed on tiptoe down the saloon, and found Ah 
Jim standing in the doorway of the little store-room, where 
he had been wont to sleep. When Barrington saw the boy. 

whom he had befriended from the 
first, he held out both his great rough 
hands and laid them tenderly on 
Jimmy’s shoulders. 

" Mate," said he, " I reckon it dot.- 
me good to see you again. Somehow 
I never thought I would—not t<> 
speak to, that’s to say." 

They followed Mr. Wang to the main 
deck, where Jimmy was ordered to 
remain at the foot of the bridge step-. 
Wang then gave his instructions to i 
Barrington, and, after that, mounted 
to the bridge. 

The helmsman was still at his post. 
The ship was still holding to her 
changed course. They were running 
to the north point of the great Island 
of Borneo. 

Mr. Wang told the man to study the 
compass more carefully. The Malay 
leaned forward in order to do so, a* 
the same time turning his back to tlu 
bridge steps. A second later, he wa- 
lifted bodily from off his feet, whilst a great hand closed 
upon his mouth like a gag. 

He could neither speak nor breathe. It was quite 
useless for him to struggle. He was a w'iry man, inured 
to hardships, accustomed to manual labour; but he was a 
mere child in the powerful arms of Barrington. 

He was carried into the chart-room, bound about the 
mouth and legs and arms with strips of tablecloth; and 
there he was left, upon the floor, helpless as a mummy. 

The boy was then told to ascend to the bridge, where he 
w r as given his revolver and supplied with some ammunition. 
Mr. Wang left Barrington at the wheel, whilst he himself 
again went below. 

He returned in less than a minute, carrying something 
in his hand that glittered in the' starlight. 

" See that," said he, and threw it overboajrd. " That’s 
the key of the captain's cabin. I have locked him in. 

I couldn't murder him in his sleep, though that would have 
been the safest course. Both Giuseppe and the first 
mate are also locked up. I can do nothing with the crew 
or the men in the engine-room. We can but trust to 
luck, and wait for daybreak." 

These three waited in silence for the remainder of the 
night. They were moments of supreme suspense. Wnen 
the sunrise came and the light of dawn was spread upon 
the sea, they would find themselves face to face with 
Destiny. Their lives depended, as they knew, upon 
whether or not the " Galatea " were sighted. 

Mr. Wang was confident. He had made his calculations 
with accuracy. At daybreak, Captain Dickens—if true 
to his appointment—should be five miles east of 
Kandabulum. And by then, they should be somewhere 


Scboolbaps. 

ffjOME days will come that are 
^ just humdrum. 

Some days that are tense and 
glad ; 

Wuile some days’ length will try all 
the strength 

That is stored in your heart, my 
lad! 

In some days* calm, yon may learn 
a psalm— 

Bnt battle and storm and war 
Will just bring out what is plucky 
and stout— 

So—tackle the days before l 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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about the-same spot. The ship had made good headway 
during the early hours of the morning. Mr. Wang twice 
examined the log and guessed that they were aided by favour¬ 
able currents. He knew that so far he had made 
no mistake ; and he thought it quite improbable 
that Captain Dickens, a Commander in the Royal 
Na\y, would fail to cam* out his instructions to 
the letter. 

At last—as it seemed, after an eternity of wait¬ 
ing—a thin steel-grey light became visible, mark¬ 
ing the eastern skyline. Slowly this expanded 
into an arc, which presently became touched with 
Blue and silver and gold ; and then the dawn 
spread across the whole sky—spread with rapidity 
and with most wondrous colour effects. Those who 
have never seen dawn in the East cannot picture it. 

But the eyes of Barrington. Mr. Wang, and Jim 
were turned away from the sunrise. They scanned 
•the horizon to the west, straining their eyes, using 
in turn the pair of marine glasses that belonged to 
the bridge. 

What Mr. Wang's feelings were no one can say. 

In many ways he was an inexplic¬ 
able man. It would not be safe to 
state definitely that he thought 
a.ny particular thing at any given 
time. He was unique. 

Of Barrington and Jim we can 
speak with greater certainty. The 
heart of the great boatswain was 
beating, during those eventful mo¬ 
ments, so violently, that it felt 
like a hammer thumping upon his 
ribs. Jimmy found the excite¬ 
ment so great that it was diffi¬ 
cult to breathe. Neither spoke. 

1 n a minute they would know 
•whether the “ Galatea," the 
armed Government yacht 
from the harbour of Hong 
Kong, was in sight. 

Presently they could make 
out, immediately ahead of 
them, the dim outline of a 
hill that seemed to rise from, 
out of the sea. Mr. Wang 
raised his glasses, studied tt e 
contour of the hill for a long 
time, and then turned to 
Barrington. 

" Kandabulum," said he. 

4,1 We, at least, have kept 
our appointment on the 
stroke of time." 

As he said these words he 
turned upon his heel, walked 
to the other side of the 
bridge, and looked down 
upon the main deck. Even 
as he did so, he let out a 
cry, whipped his revolver 
from his belt, and fired. 

"Sun Wing ! " he shouted. 

In a moment Barrington was at his side. 

Wang turned to the ex-boatswain. 

" I might have known," said he, " that the man would 
never be fool enough not to have a duplicate key of his own 
cabin. He was on deck just now. I fired at him." 

" Did you hit ? " 

" No. I missed him. He vanished like a ghost. In 
a moment he’ll have the whole crew at his back. They'll 
attack the bridge." 

At that, Sun Wing himself dashed across the forward 
well-deck and disappeared in the forecastle. He had gone 
to muster the crew. The armoury, as bad luck had it, was 
at that end of the ship. 

For an interval of time, which might have been anything 


“ Harrington’s great fist sounded like a 

pistol-shot upon the chin of the Chinese, who went over backwards with a yell.” {Sec page 200 ) 

from two seconds to two or three minutes, they awaited 
the assault. Suddenly, a white flag appeared in front of 
the forecastle, and Sun Wing’s great voice rang out in the 
silence. The ship was still making straight for the en¬ 
trance of the harbour. 

" Surrender unconditionally. I give you just ten seconds 
to decide." 

His answer came before even that short space of time was 
ended. A great gun smote upon the twilight like a roll 
of thunder. A 'shell came overhead and plunged like a 
rocket into ,the sea. Every man on deck turned his eyes 
• to the north, and there, standing out from the headlands, 
like a great grey beast that hovers in the dawn, was the 
“ Galatea." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SUN WING MARES A BID FOR FREEDOM. 


T HERE can be little 
doubt that Sun 
Wing had not 
noticed the pres¬ 
ence of the British ship. 
Since daybreak, since dis¬ 
covering that he had been 
locked in his cabin, he had 
had enough to think about. 

He was a light sleeper, 
and had awakened long 
before the termination of 
the watch, of his own accord. 
Immediately on discovering 
that his cabin door had been 
locked from the outer side, 
he scented treachery. Pos¬ 
sibly he suspected Giuseppe 
or else the Portuguese. 

Producing a duplicate 
key, he had let himself out ; 
and instinct, more than any definite suspicion, led him 
straight to Barrington’s cabin. 

There was evidence of treachery, indeed ! The prisoner 
had escaped. His handcuffs, filed open, lay upon the 
floor. 

Sun Wing told no one of his discovery. He resolved 
to investigate the matter himself. It was still quite dark. 
The ship was silent, except for the engines. There was no 
watch on deck. The pirate ship was neither a liner nor a 
man-of-war. 

Sun Wing knew as well as Mr. Wang that the key to 
the situation was the bridge. He was prudent enough, 
however, not to walk boldly up the bridge steps, to run 
the chance of being shot like a dog, on sight. He had 
guessed by now that the Dyak pilot was at the root of the 
whole matter. Indeed, no one else could be to blame ; and 
Mr. Wang was in possession of' the bridge, and probably 
Barrington was with him. 

Sun Wing reconnoitred the bridge, creeping like a 
panther in the shadow of the bulwarks. He crept close 
to the bulkhead immediately under the bridge and there 
waited, listening. It was a long time before he was able 
to hear the voices of those above. At last, he satisfied 
himself that not only the pilot and Barrington were 
on the bridge, but also the cabin boy, Ah Jim. 

At that moment the dawn was fast approaching. Sun 
Wing clenched his teeth and swore silently in his own 
language. He quivered with rage in every nerve of his 
great stature. He realised, too late, that he had been 
fooled—hopelessly fooled. Assuredly, anyone who fell 
into his power, at such a time as this, would meet with 
but scant mercy. 

For all that, he was not one who was likely to be blinded 
by fury. As he remained in hiding, he fashioned his plans 
with care. He knew that, if he ascended to the bridge 
alone, he would be quickly accounted for. He slunk into 
the alley-way and awakened Giuseppe and the Portuguese, 
by breaking forcibly into their cabins 

To them he told the truth. He said there was no reason 
to fear. There were only two men and a boy against 
them, and these could be easily overpowered. He had no 
desire, however, to lose life : the crew were short-handed 
as it was. Telling Giuseppe and the Portuguese to await 
further instructions, he passed rapidly across the forward 
well-deck, in order to gain the crew, who, he knew, would 
follow him wheresoever he led. 

As he came upon the main deck he had been fired at by 
Mr. Wang from the bridge. The bullet must have missed 
him by the fraction of an inch, for it flattened itself against 
an iron stanchion immediately behind him. He crossed 
the well-deck in safety, unlocked the armoury, issued 
firearms to the crew, who received instructions similar 


to those which their captain was wont to issue when the 
pirate ship was about to attack one of her defenceless 
victims. In order to avoid loss of life—for he knew that 
Barrington would account for more than one of his crew— 
Sun Wing gave the three upon the bridge the option to 
surrender. At the same time he had no intention of 
showring quarter. For that morning’s work all three of 
them would die. The gunshot and the shrieking shell 
from the bows of the "Galatea” awakened the great 
Chinaman to the reality of the situation. 

If—as he had supposed—the fight was to be a one-sided 
affair, the boot was evidently upon the other foot. He 
had reckoned that all on board were to combat the two 
men and the boy upon the bridge. He now discovered, to 
his dismay, that he had been led into a trap, that the ship 
was within easy range of an armed Government yacht. 

Sun Wing knew, as well as anyone, that there are certain 
times to think and certain times to act. This present 
moment was a time for action. His only chance—and it 
was a slight one—was to regain possession of the bridge 
and to endeavour to escape by running the ship ashore. 
He could not hope to make good his escape seaward. 

He paused a moment, wondering whether he should go 
back amidships, to warn his two officers and the engineers. 
He came rapidly to the conclusion that this would be a 
sheer waste of time, that he could do without Giuseppe 
and the Portuguese. Turning to his men, he ordered them 
to follow him in a headlong assault upon the bridge. 

As Wang had predicted, the blow fell with alarming 
suddenness. Without warning, a crowd of men rushed 
from the forecastle, across the well-deck, and reached the 
main deck. So rapidly was the movement executed, that 
only one of their number remained behind, lying with a 
broken leg beside one of the hatches, shot down by 
Barrington. 

From the main deck, without waiting to be reinforced 
by his officers and engineers, Sun Wing stormed the bridge. 
He, himself, was the first to spring up the steps, firing his 
revolver almost point blank into the face of Barrington, 
who barred his way. 

The boatswain struck the man’s hand away in the nick 
of time. Not only did the bullet fly wide into the sea. 
but the weapon itself was flung from his fingers, to fall 
clattering on the deck. Almost on the same instant. 
Barrington’s great fist sounded like a pistol-shot upon the 
chin of the Chinese, who went over backwards with a 
yell, carrying downward those that followed him, so that 
they lay at the bottom of the steps in a* struggling, kicking 
heap. 

Mr. Wang had lost his usual complacency of manner. 
He was no longer self-confident, placid, or amused. He 
danced like a Dervish ; he shouted like a madman, as he 
fired chamber after chamber of his revolver into the 
struggling mass below. They scattered like the denizens 
of a farm-yard, some seeking shelter in the alley-way, 
others retiring aft, even so far as the saloon. The first 
assault had been beaten back with ease. 

Mr. Wang turned his eyes in the direction of the 
“ Galatea.” She had swung round, and was now steaming 
rapidly towards them. She no longer fired. No doubt 
Captain Dickens himself, by means of his telescope, had 
been able to grasp the state of affairs on board the pirate 
ship. 

Sun Wing was also watching the " Galatea ” through one 
of the portholes on the port side of the ship. He could 
hardly fail to recognise that his plight was terribly "serious, 
that—even if he succeeded in gaining the bridge—his 
ultimate chances of escape were very small indeed. 

He mustered all hands in the saloon, including Giuseppe 
and the Portuguese. The engineers he instructed to 
take no orders from the bridge, but to keep the engines 
working at full steam ahead. A moment before, the ship 
had swung round to port, so that she was now steaming 
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uttered a kind of gurgling sound, like water bubbling out of 
a bottle. There is no question that the days of the cele¬ 
brated detective had been ended had not Barrington seen 
his distress and hastened to his aid. 

The chambers of the boatswain’s revolver had been 
already emptied ; but, with his great strength, he was 
able to use the butt end to some effect. With a swinging 
blow, he hurled himself upon the man who had been his 
enemy for more than seven months. 

Had the blow gone home, Sun Wing had been stretched 
senseless on the bridge. As it was, he guarded his head in 
the nick of time, by raising a forearm. This action released 
Mr. Wang, who rolled over, gaining security. He then sat 
up, panting, with both hands upon his throat. 

Fred Barrington and Sun Wing, each stretched at full 
length upon the ground, struggled like a brace of fighting 
tigers. The single-handed conflict that ensued was similar 
in every way to that which had taken place upon the well- 
deck on the evening when the “ Mary Ann Rutland " 
killed her first whale in the Western Ocean. Sun Wing 
had more activity, Barrington the greater strength. At 
all events, it was a near enough match to make the deci¬ 
sion a question of several seconds. 

During those seconds, Jim was alone upon the bridge. 
Mr. Wang, for the moment, was out of action. 

Jim had still four rounds in his revolver. The first of 
these he had fired point-blank into the broad chest of the 
man who had followed Sun Wing to the head of the bridge 
steps. The rascal had let out a scream and then pitched 
over sideways, to fall to the main deck, where he lay writhing 
in agony, filling the air with horrid oaths. 

The next man was shot before he was half way up the 
ladder; and then Jim was obliged to turn his attention 
to either flank. Obedient to Sun Wing’s orders, on both 
the starboard and the port side, a man had swarmed up 
the stanchions supporting the bridge. 

Wang was still half strangled. It appears he was 
incapable of getting to his feet. However, he never lost 
possession of his presence of mind. He sat perfectly up¬ 
right on the bridge deck, his legs straightened out in front 
of him and parted at a right angle. Calmly, he reloaded 
his revolver, took careful aim, and fired. 

The man on the port side, with a kind of gulp, pitched 
forward on his face, and lay quite still, stone dead. Almost 
at once, Mr. Wang was seized from behind by him who 
had ascended by means of the starboard stanchions. 
Assuredly, in all his life, even Mr. Wang had never been 
handled more roughly. His head was jerked back so 
violently that his neck was in danger of being broken. His 
legs flew upward in the air, and the back of his head struck 
the deck so sharply that he was almost stunned. 

Jim saw at once how matters stood. Barrington, locked 
in the embrace of the Chinese captain, had as much as he 
could do. If Mr. Wang also were put out of action. Sun 
Wing and his men would have gained the bridge, and the 
lives of the two Europeans and Mr. Wang had not been 
worth a moment’s purchase. 

Jim rushed to Wang’s assistance. He dared not fire 
until'he was quite close, for fear of hitting the detective. 
Pressing the muzzle of his revolver against the man's 
forehead, he fired ; and thus, for the second time within a 
few seconds, Mr. Wang was rescued. 

The corpulent detective was in no mind to stay where 
he was. Puffing and blowing like a grampus, he struggled 
to his feet. His revolver was still loaded, and, rushing 
to the head of the steps, he emptied the contents of the 
chambers into the party of men who were congregated 
•on the deck below, awaiting the signal to rush the bridge 

By this time, Sun Wing, by means of putting forth the 
whole of his strength, had managed to free himself from 
liarrington’s powerful arms. Looking about him, and 
finding that he alone had gained the bridge, and that none 
of his companions were there to offer him support, he did 
not hesitate for an instant, but, with one spring, bounded 
to the main deck and disappeared down the companion. 


The attack had been beaten off, but at some cost. Mr. 
Wang was breathless and all but strangled. Barrington 
had been badly mauled by Sun Wing, and the great 
muscles of his forearm were marked by the sharp, fang¬ 
like teeth of the Chinese fiend who had assaulted him. 
As for Jim, he had been wounded: a bullet, fired from 
the forecastle, had cut through the muscles of his neck, 
and his white Chinese shirt was now stained with blood. 

Howbeit, they had gained their ends. They still held 
the bridge ; the attack had been beaten back. Mr. Wang, 
who was indeed in the sorriest plight of the three, was. 
none the less, the first to remember the “ Galatea.” 
The yacht was steaming as fast as she could, veering round 
to the port quarter, endeavouring to cut off the pirate 
ship from the shore. There was no question, however 
that she could not accomplish this. The "Galatea” was 
a good mile and a half away ; and the old " Mary .Ann 
Rutland ” was now only a few hundred yards from the 
beach, on the southern side of the headland. 

She grounded on a coral reef with a crash that shook 
her from stem to stern. Wang, who was as yet bv no 
means steady on his feet, was hurled violently to the 
deck ; whereas both Barrington and Jim had to grasp 
the taffrails to support themselves. Simultaneously, 
the loud report of a gun came from the " Galatea.” The 
shell screamed through the air and crashed into the pirate 
amidships, actually exploding in the engine-room. 

The uproar was colossal. The bursting shell sounded 
like a thunderclap, and was followed by a clanking uproar 
of broken machinery and shattered steel, as the engines 
were rendered useless. Great clouds of smoke and steam 
rolled from either end of the alley-way as if each was the 
nozzle of a factory chimney. 

Mr. Wang could no longer dance, but he could shake 
both fists in the air. 

" Too late ! ” he streamed. " Too late ! ” And he 
stamped upon the deck. 

The shot had, indeed, been fired tco late : the pirate was 
already aground. 

Sun Wing, followed by about ten men, raced the length 
of the main deck, crossed the forward well-deck, and 
gained the forecastle, under fire from those upon the 
bridge. Three men were hit as they ran the gauntlet— 
and one of these was Giuseppe, who fell flat upon his face 
and lay quite still; but the others, including Sun Wing 
himself, gained the peak of the ship, whence they sprang 
into the water. Two of these disappeared beneath the 
surface, never to rise again. They had struck coral, and 
had no doubt been injured fatally. 

Sun Wing, with seven of his men, reached the beach in 
safety, and on the edge of the jungle paused a moment 
to turn back and shake his fist at the ship which he had 
commanded for seven months. By then, Wang had reached 
the forecastle, and had lifted his revolver with the idea 
of firing a parting shot. His hand was shaking so severely, 
however, that he gave it up as useless, and brought down 
the weapon without pressing the trigger. 

The voice of Sun Wing sounded clear as a bell across 
the narrow strip of water that intervened between the 
stranded ship and the shore. 

” Tell me one thing,” cried Sun Wing in Cantonese. 
” Who are you, by all that is wonderful ? ” 

” I’ll tell you two things,” answered Wkng, with his 
open palms lifted to his mouth. ” I am Mr. Wang, of 
Shanghai, of whom no doubt you have heard ; and though 
you have now just managed to escape, within three months 
I’ll have you executed in the Potter’s Yard in Canton, 
where you should have been months ago.” 

Sun Wing laughed loudly, throwing back his head so 
that his long pigtail jumped like the lash of a whip. 

” Three months ! ” he cried, in derision. ” Not in three 
years, my friend—nor yet in thirty. You’ve fooled me 
once—but never again. I’ll see to it. Trust to me.” 

At that, with another laugh, he turned upon his heel 
and plunged into the jungle. 


(To be continued.) 
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Among the latest V.C.’s to be gazetted is Temporary Captain 
Henry Reynolds, M.C., of the Royal Scots Regiment. “ lie 
displayed conspicuous bravery," says the 
official account, “when his company, in 
attack and approaching their final objec¬ 
tive, suffered heavy casualties from enemy 
machine-guns and from an enemy * pill - 
l)ox * which had been passed by the first wave.” Recognising 
the danger from this source, Captain Reynolds reorganised his- 
men, who were scattered, and then proceeded alone by sudden 
rushes from shell-hole to shell-hole, all the time being subjected 
to heavy machine-gun fire. When at last he neared the " pill¬ 
box ” he threw a grenade into the entrance, but the enemy 
had blocked this and his attempt failed. The gallant captain 
then cradled right up to the entrance and forced a phosphorus 
grenade inside. This succeeded in setting the place on fire, 
and the German occupants of the "pill-box" surrendered, 
leaving three of their number dead inside. Two machine-guns 
were captured at the same time. After this exploit Captain 
Reynolds, though wounded, "carried on" to the extent of 
capturing another objective, making a bag of seventy priso¬ 
ners and two more machine-guns. Altogether, it was a good 
day’s work, and during that successful "push" no V.C. was 
more worthily earned. 

* * * 

Although many photographs and 
picturesof these curious " pill-boxes " 
have appeared in 

SOME FACTS the P a P ers > it may 
ABOUT THE not be clearly 

“ PILL-BOX.** understood of 

what like they 
are. Made of concrete originally, 
these little redoubts were intended 
for the housing and protection of a 
machine-gun and its crew. Large 
.numbers of them have been used by 
the enemy in Flanders, the idea having 
lreen that lines of pill-boxes should 
take the place of front trenches, and 
thus afford the gunners safe cover 
whence to stay the rush of our vic¬ 
torious troops. By its originators 
very great things were expected of the 
pill-box. In their enthusiasm some of 
the German army authorities pro¬ 
claimed these miniature forts, partly 


sunk in the ground, to be as epoch-marking an invention as were 
the famous British tanks. For two reasons the concrete pill-boxes 
were made thicker at the front than at the back. Material such 
as gravel, sand, and lime for forming concrete was scarce in the 
Fatherland. In addition to that the lesser thickness of the 
pill-box’s rear wall ensured that the pill-box should afford 
but poor protection against German fire if the pill-box were 
taken and occupied by British soldiers. With their vaunted 
and often over-done " thoroughness," our foes had thought it 
all out. On first coming up against the pill-boxes our gallant 
troops were a little nonplussed. But, as with every other 
device used against them, they soon got the measure of the 
innovation, and then, as one Canadian hero said at Passchen- 
daele, “we swallowed the pill-boxes, pills and all." 

With good reason the German soldiers themselves do not 
seem to be fond of the pill-boxes. The men say that the crews 
are too much boxed-in, and are very likely to be taken by surprise. 
Pill-boxes are not easy to get out of. Our high-explosive shells, 
if nicely placed, blow the concrete pill-boxes to smithereens. 
Nor is that all, by any means. Projectiles of the description 
named, bursting close at hand, incapacitate the inmates of the 
shut-in little pill-boxes. The men are partially stunned, their 
breathing is gripped, their vision suffers, and they have bleeding 
at the ears. Admittedly the German 
pill-box has not been an unqualified 
success. 

A pill-box of the original type takes 
at least a month to construct, and 
cannot be fashioned at all in wet 
or frosty weather, because then the 
cement will not set. For that reason, 
and as affording better protection 
against big-gun fire, a new kind of pill¬ 
box was adopted. It was first em¬ 
ployed in occupied Belgiuifi, in the 
Hainaut Province. These improved 
pill-boxes were of entirely different 
form, consisting of a cast-iron turret, 
and each capable of holding four men. 
The cylinders were from two to three 
inches thick, perfectly smooth on the 
exterior, and provided with a small 
opening through which the crew could 
take observation. These new forts 
were either conveyed by motor lorry 
or were rolled by the soldiers to their 
required positions, where they were 
solidly planted in the ground. 


THE VC. 

WHO TOOK 
A “ PILL-BOX " 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


TWO LITTLE 
PROBLEMS 
FOR YOU. 


At the great battle of Brood- 
seinde our tanks subdued and prac¬ 
tically walked over the enemy’s 
pill-boxes, which had temporarily 
checked the splendid advance of 
some of our Midland lads and New 
Zealanders. The machine-gun fire 
from the concrete walls ahead had 
caused a check and a gap, when 
through our splendid boys, knee- 
deep in mud, there lurched and 
waddled a tank or two. These 
ranged up close enough to the pill¬ 
boxes to fire broadsides at their 
concrete and to machine-gun their 
loopholes. Very soon, through a 
hole in the wall, the thrusting of 
a white flag told its own tale. As 
Tommy facetiously said, " It put 
the lid on Papa Pill-box ! ” 


An American correspondent sends 
the following, which I am sure will 
interest " B.O.P." 
readers of a studi¬ 
ous turn of mind. 

“ ' And things are not what they seem,’ said 
Longfellow in ‘ A Psalm of Life.’ When the 
writer was quite a youngster he wished to find the area of 
a circle. Quite unaware that he was tackling a difficult 
and famous proposition, he was confident that he saw his 
way -to a solution. He knew that the circumference could 
be found by multiplying the diameter by 3*1416. Now, he 
argued, if this circumference of known length were formed, 
say, of a flexible piece of string, it is easy to imagine it squared 
—that is, made the boundary of a square instead of a circle. 
The area of the square would then readily be found by multiply¬ 
ing the length of one side by the length of another ; and since 
in the cases of the square and the circle the boundary line is of 
the same length, the area enclosed by the line would be the 
same in both cases ; hence by finding the area of the square 
he had found the area of the circle. Fair reasoning for a boy 
of his age—but the result he found later to be a good deal out 
of the way. 

* “ Speaking of boundaries naturally recalls fences, and here 
is another rather puzzling question : Draw on paper a large, 
very broad V. Let this represent two hill-sides with a valley 
between ; now' draw r a straight line from crest to crest, and 
another such line parallel to the first and a little above it ; 
regard this as a fence built from hill-top to hill-top, right across 
the-chasm of the valley. Now, if instead of building this fence 
in the air we build instead a fence right down the side of one 
hill and up the side of the other, which fence w'ould require 
the most pickets, assuming, of course, that the pickets in both 
fences were the same distance apart ? We all know' that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points ; so 
it won’t take the average young student long to say that the 
fence that covers the greatest distance will require the grentest 
number of pickets. But will it ? Pencil in between the hori¬ 
zontal lines of your air-line fence short, vertical lines to repre¬ 
sent the pickets. Now extend each of these lines down until 
it meets the side of the hill. When > t ou have finished you will 
find that both fences would take exactly the same number 
of pickets ! You will meet such problems as these all through 
life. Can you reason them out to a clear understanding ? ” 



KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 

Yf Page :—“ Gallant master, shall I procure sandwiches ? " 

Ye Somfwhat Rusty Knight (just returned from a ** quest ”):— 
No, thou varlet—sandpaper ! ” 


as popular as any that have yet 
appeared. With the April number 
. will be given a 
jpjp coloured plate o f 

MARCH “Cricket C. ps 

B.O.P." of the Public 

Schools," while 
a few months later will appear a 
splendid sheet of " Butterflies of 
the British Isles." As this last 
plate has been produced from the 
actual insects themselves, the 
colours are absolutely lifelike and 
correct. Field Club members es¬ 
pecially should make a note of 
this fine plate. To return to the 
March number, let me add that it 
will also include the following: 
" All about Machine-guns," by 
Raymond Raife, w'ith illustrations ; 
*' An Observatory Hive for Bees " ; 
"The Stop-Gap," a complete war 
story ; and " Saunderson’s Two 
Races," another complete story. 
Further instalments will be given 
of the three thrilling serials, “ The 
Mystery of Ah Jim," " Sam Mor- 
Into the Soundless Deeps." So you see 


gan’s Boy," and 
that the March number w ill be w ell packed with good things. 

A. L. H. 


H 


Influence. 

’E stood for Truth, he stood for Right, 

Untarnished was his soul, and pure ; 

He kept his honour shining bright, 

He loved the things that shall endure. 
Noble his boyhood, brave and good, 

His place at first w r as with the few. 

Now, for the things for which he stood, 

A hundred more are standing too. 

He let his little light so shine. 

It seemed at first a feeble gleam ; 

But yours was lighted there, and mine, 

And soon there shone a clear strong beam. 

He fought for Right, not caring atight, 

Won his young way to Victory through. 

Now, for the things for w'hich he fought, 

A hundred more are fighting too. 

Frank Ellis. 


THE "B.O.P." LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Ill HE League of Friendship 
* to its forming a bond 


A beautiful coloured plate entitled " Off to the Golden West " 
will be presented with next month’s number of the “ B.O.P." 
Our coloured plates have always been a notable feature of 
the paper, and this volume w'ill include several that will prove 


was founded in 1912 with a view 
of union between readers of the 
" B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 
of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape ol 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each pos* free. Applications 
for membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, 
«• B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 4. 
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Tire-Pence 


A Thirteenth Century Story 

By G APPLEBY TERRILL. 


14 Sir, by your favour, the wind is so great we 
could not row against it. We must put into 
harbour and wait or shifts." 

doubt not the ships you see are Werksea rovers, 
crowded with armed men. If they deemed us 
rich enough booty, they would attack us before 

I N the course of an hour the breeze which had been the eyes of the sheriff of Lincoln himself." 
carrying the Great Leopard " northward, veered Sir Baldwin's own eyes gleamed. 

round and gained strength, until it became a fierce " Let us see if my pretty ship will tempt them," he 

head wind. The white-painted ship, with her said, " and I will give the dogs a lesson." His dark cheeks 
single clumsy, scarlet sail, was almost helpless in the reddened and—rare thing—he laughed. “ Put in, master 
circumstances. Broadside on to the rising waves, she captain, and I hope they prove greedy. Have I not two 
was blowing back fast, and there was nothing for her to score cross-bowmen aboard ? And what of your mariners ? 
do but to come right about and run for a neighbouring port. Bid them whet their knives." 

So the captain, making a gesture to the two sailors at He hailed the master of his bowmen. " Edmund, wind 
the steering-oar, shouted an order forward. Some of the your arbalasts and fix your bolts ; I hear tell of work for 

mariners in the waist of the ship sprang to the rowing- you." 

benches, and the cross-bowmen who were lounging on them Then, beckoning to his personal attendant, he re-entered 
rolled off grumbling. Sweeps were thrust out on the the cabin. 

windward side. They struck irregularly, first at the foam When he came forth again he was clad in chain mail, 
crests, bringing a rain of spray on board, then deeper and and carried a light, beautifully-made bascinct, or steel 
in truer time, and the “ Great Leopard's " sail filled and headpiece, under his arm, while through the open doorway 
she was fleeing on even keel. could be seen a two-handed sword, a mace, and a shield, 

The seamen drew in their sweeps, and, touching the long laid out ready for use on the cabin table. He gave a few 

deadly knives in their girdles, replied unflinchingly to the commands to his men, for the " Great Leopard " was now 

angry words of the cross-bowmen, who were wiping spatter- within bowshot of the entrance to the harbour, and joined 
ings from their iron caps and the wrappings of their arba- the captain. 

lasts. The captain warned both parties to hold their “ Let fall our anchor near the big ship," he said, 

peace, and turned his eyes to the low Lincoln shore ; “ Indeed, she has the look of a rover." 

and while he scanned it the door of the cabin swung open " Aye, sir," said the captain, “ and rover she is. I know 

and Baldwin de Canteloupe, the owner of the " Great her. She is the * Brave Damosel ' of Werksea, the most 

Leopard," came out. lawless ship that floats. Oh, sir, you are come to an 

The knight was huge, swarthy, and morose in expression, evil port, believe me. Had you been in England these 
His black hair fell over his ears and neck, and a roughly past years, you had heard much of Werksea—and of that 
clipped fringe of it descended to his eyebrows. His chief false beacon." 

garments at present were a long woollen tunic and a cloak He pointed to a brazier which hung from a small gibbet 
dyed with bright colours. He had returned but lately erected on a spit of land. 

from Asia, where for five years he had wandered, pleasuring "A light to guide sailors," said the knight, looking at 
his savage nature with all manner of desperate adventure— its blackened bars as they glided by. “ But that savours 
being brought back to England, it was said, by a letter of of mercy, master captain ! " 

appeal from the feeble King, Henry de Winchester, who " Of wickedness, sir, by your favour. Though few ships 
desired the help of his relentless arm and undoubted loyalty but the rovers come to Werksea now by day or night, yet 
in the troubles which threatened the realm. perhaps in stormy weather a foolish craft, seeing the flame 

He paused on the threshold of the cabin, his brows of that in the darkness, will steer for it. The’ bailiff and 
knitting as he realised how matters were. Then he walked the land folk claim such an one as their prize. When 
towards the captain. they perceive, by the lanthorn she carries or by the shouting 

" Oho ! master captain. So that fair wind of thine of her crew, that she is near, they throw down their light 
has tricked us ? But why go back ? Put your mariners into the water, and the ship is trapped and blinded, and 
to the oars." drives ashore, in all likelihood drowning her crew." 

The captain, a short, scarred-faced man, whose ringlets Sir Baldwin smote on the bulwark with his fist, 
were scanty and grey, saluted him humbly. " I will put Werksea to sorrow for such treachery," he 
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said, “ even though the carrion offer us no harm now— 
and I fear me they will not try at us. Pish ! I should 
have hidden my men, for see, the pirates mislike our 
strength.’* 

This was true, for although at the approach of the 
" Great Leopard ” boats laden deep with sailors had rowed 
quickly to the anchored corsairs, these men were now 
grouped inactively in their ships, making no show of 
weapons, and regarding the intruder with sullen, disap¬ 
pointed faces. And 
as the “ Great 
Leopard " cast 
anchor many of 
them turned away 
and prepared to 
return to the shore. 

Presently a small 
boat put out from 
the landing-stage 
and made for the 
“Great Leopard.” 

It brought the 
bailiff of the 
port, a stout 
man with 
protruding 
but crafty 
eyes, and his 
clerk. 

“ What 
want you ? ” 
asked Sir 
Baldwin per¬ 
emptorily, as 
the pair ad¬ 
vanced to 
the captain. 

The bailiff 
turned to 
him, bowing. 

“ W o r - 
shipjul Sir 
Knight, I am 
come for the 
harbour fee. 

Werksea.like 
many other 
ports, has 
the custom 
of fire-pence. 

All ships 
must pay 
two pennies, 
which we 
spend in fuel 
for the bea¬ 
con there, 
that brings mari¬ 
ners to safety.” 

The links cover¬ 
ing Sir Baldwins 
hands grated as 
he clenched them 
tightly. A man 
who rarely .curbed 
his anger, he would have struck down the bailiff forthwith, 
knowing what mockery lay in this demand, but a thought 
stopped him. “ Ah ! ” he breathed to himself ; “by this 
I will snare thee.” 

The bailiff, who had been watching his face, had stepped 
back, paling. “ Is it not a just tax, Sir Knight ? ” he asked 
hastily. 

“ Aye,” answered Sir Baldwin, relaxing his body, “ it is 
fair, master bailiff. The mariners should pay you for your 

care of them. Now, mark me-” He called for his purse 

and took from it five silver coins. ” Now, mark me well, 
master bailiff. I have affairs in this part of the kingdom. 


HP* 




» < 


He whisked him clear of the press and 


and do intend to use your harbour often. So here are 
five pennies to begin with, that you may keep me a good 
flame. My ship shall return hither on the night before 
Lammas, with a rich freight on board. Bear that night 
in mind, and watch for the two lanthorns at her mast; and 
when ye note them make your fire burn the brighter. 
Fail me not in this.” 

The bailiff’s eyes had grown avaricious at the mention of 
rich cargo, and he gave little heed t^> the menacing tone in 

which the knight’s 
last words were 
spoken. 

“Sir Knight, we 
will watch well for 
your coming,” he 
said*, masking the 
irony of his reply. 


The night before 
Lammas w’as dark 
and, despite the 
season, bois¬ 
terous. At 
midnight a 
large number 
of Werksea 
men and 
women were 
gathered im- 
patient 1y 
near the bea¬ 
con, which, 
carefully 
plenished. 
gave forth 
a long, flap¬ 
ping flame. 

“ I trust.” 
said the 
bailiff, tip¬ 
toeing and 
putting on a 
strip of wood 
with his own 
hand, “ that 
the ‘ Great 
Leopard's’ 
cargo is not such as 
will take bad hurt 
from a wetting.” 

“ There are like 
to be bowmen com¬ 
ing ashore among 
the bales,” said a 
neighbour at his 
elbow. 

“ But without 
their arbalasts. ” an¬ 
swered the bailiff. 
“ Some of you look 
to them, though ; 
and if they be alive 
and threatening, 
quiet them.” 

There was a sudden cry on the outskirts of the 
throng. “ She is coming ! She is coming with her two 
lanthorns ! ” 

The bailiff’s sight was poor, but presently he, too, dis¬ 
cerned the “ Great Leopard's” lights. He w r atched them 
draw' near, while the wicked horde about him stirred in 
anticipation, and wood was added to the beacon until its 
flame streaked across the harbour. 

“ Now ! ” said the bailiff, pointing to the brazier. 

A man and a woman sprang together to the chain which 
held it. An upward shoot of light, a splash and a great 
hiss—then utter darkness save for a few embers which 


“It was the bailiff who was in his grasp, 
held him at arm’s length.” (See page 207.) 
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glowed for an instant on the water, and the two lanthorns 
hovering beyond the harbour mouth. 

“ We have her,” said the bailiff, with a chuckle of 
triumph. “She will strike the stones of the old citadel 
and split. Silence, and you shall hear the crash of her.” 

They waited. Two minutes went by, and then the sound 
of a crash did indeed fall on their ears—of a mighty, 
splintering crash. But it came not from the sea, but from 
the town gate behind them, and was followed by a roaring 
shout, ” Canteloupe ! Canteloupe ! ” 

They turned, stupefied. Scores of spots of fire, burning 
arrows, were in the sky and falling on to their houses. Even 
while they looked, the thatch of several roofs caught 
alight with quick gusts of flame, and there was a rending 
and tearing at the gate, and the cries of “ Canteloupe ! ” 
rose in their very streets. 

The women were the first to act. They ran screaming 
to save their children, and fortunately many of them were 
in time. 

Then the bailiff, taking a grip on his courage, began 
rallying the townsmen round him in the growing light of 
the conflagration, and frantic shouts were sped to the crews 
aboard the rovers to haste on shore and help in the rescue 
of the town. They came readily enough, boat following 
boat to the beach, and well-armed companies stamping 
eagerly up the shingle. 

By a dozen alleys they and the townsmen burst into the 
main street. They saw the headpieces of invaders at one 
end of it, and charged towards them. But repeated volleys 
of arbalast bolts withered the valour of the most reckless, 
and they faltered and stopped amid their fallen. And 
when in place of bolts came a swift onslaught of focmen, 
sword in hand, they broke at the first clash and fled. 


Werksea was now ablaze. The sky had changed from 
black to a foggy pink and the harbour was filled with light. 
Sir Baldwin, looking seaward across the crackling fragments 
of a house, saw the ” Great Leopard,” her bows sparkling 
with weapons, rowing in to attack the almost deserted 
” Brave Damosel.” At that he sent messengers after the 
men who had charged, ordering them to cease from further 
aggression. 

The knight was on foot, with some dozen of his followers 
about him. He had leapt first through the shattered gate, 
but disdained to join the pursuit of such mean-conditioned 
enemies. As the heat in the street was becoming intoler¬ 
able, he turned to lead the way to the shore, and at that 
moment a handful of fugitives, doubling back, ran blindly 
from an alley. They were breast to breast with his men 
ere they could stop themselves. 

Sir Baldwin darted forward and seized one of their 
number by the shoulders. 

” Surrender, ye others,” he cried, ” and ye shall have no 
hurt. But as for this cur— ! ” 

It was the bailiff who was in his grasp. He whisked 
him clear of the press and held him at arm's length. 

” Ha, master bailiff,” he said, while the other writhed 
desperately, ” you guessed not that I should be lurking at 
your gate to see that your beacon burned truly—ready to 
make another flame for my ship if it did not ! The ‘ Great 
Leopard ' paid her fire-pence, and Canteloupe saw to it 
that she was not cheated.” He thrust his prisoner from 
him into the hands of his men. " Fetter him and bring 
him,” he said, and added, ” Master bailiff, I have the King’s 
commission to be warden-of Werksea, or of so much as shall 
be left of it, and since I want no bailiff to help me, you will 
hang in the morning.” 


School-lad. 


N OT very brave ! He only tried to do 

His schoolboy " bit ” with courage ; and we 
knew' 

How hard it was, sometimes, to fight and win 
Against some common fault—some humdrum sin 1 

Not very clever ! Just a lad who took 
His lesson from the lecture-room or book— 


And ” thinking out ” the knotty questions, found 
He too could conquer learning’s battle-ground ! 

Not very good 1 In fact, he never thought 
Of his own goodness 1 But his school-life taught 
In simple guise just its one lesson great— 

He trusted God to help him to live straight ! 

Lillian Card 


Photography with a Simple Microscope. 


Tht: accompanying photograph is an interesting example 
of what can be done with a pocket microscope and a fixed 
focus camera. The object photographed in this instance was 
a minute fly, the actual size of which is given by a negative 
impression of the insect, encircled 
by a white mask, in the comer of 
the print ; and below are a few 
details of how the photograph was 
obtained. 

As will be seen from the white 
impression mentioned above, the fly 
is about the size of a greenfly. The 
only outfit the writer used was a 
No. 2 Brownie camera and a simple 
pocket microscope, as shown in 
sketch at the commencement of 
this article. 

First of all a small insect is 
placed between the glass slides and 
focussed as sharp as possible. As 
this has to be placed over the lens 
of the camera, it is most con¬ 
veniently arranged by standing the 
camera pointing upwards, so that 
the microscope can be placed— 
evepiece downwards— exactly over the lens. 

In this position it is now only necessary to make a time 
exposure in the usual way, against a clear sky, making sure 
there are no other objects within range of the lens, such as 
branches or twigs of overhanging trees. Needless to say, the 
camera must be perfectly still during exposure- 


As a guide, the photograph below received eight seconds 
exposure, at f. 32, against a brilliant sky with bright sun shining. 
In the print, the hairs covering the fly’s legs are just visible. 
The photograph shows the object magnified to a greater extent 
than viewing it through the microscope alone. 

When placing the microscope on the camera, care must be 
taken to have it as central as possible, over the aperture, so 
that even with f. 32 before the lens, the light will pass in a direct 
line through the eyepiece and lens. ^ H Barkway 



A Fly photographed through a Microscope. 







By EDITH STOW. 

XII. Autumn Games : The “Standing Stick,” the “Spring-board Game,” “Grizzly Bear. 


Knobbed Stick for Spring-board Game. 


Standing Stick and Casting Stones. 



GAMES THAT THE INDIANS PLAY 
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From out of the shelter of some bushes come forth the 
>cars and cross the grass on all fours, pawing the ground with 

their claws. Their ferocious 
grunts and roars fill all the 
air. The “grizzlies” ap¬ 
proach the house and sniff 
round it several times, 
selecting the spot at which 
they will enter. Now, it is 
the rule of the game that 
in entering the house no 
“ grizzly ” may climb over 
the sticks. He may, how- 
iver, creep under them; and this he proceeds to do 
3y lifting the branches with his claws so that he can 
-vork his head under them and so crawl into the lodge. 


Just as the Indian boys that are the bears are dragging 
the last of their red heels from under the sticks, the 
“ braves ” with a great 
shout leap over the walls 

and scatter right and left. »■ ■ —— ■ - 

The “ grizzlies ” rise to 
their feet and follow 
them at a run, still hold¬ 
ing the claws. Then 
comes a racing and 
dodging round among the 
bushes, for the one first 

touched with a claw --- 

must exchange places and 
become a bear in the 

next game. House for Grizzly Bear. 



Claws for Grizzly Bear. 


“The Trail of the Olympian.” 


A CROSS the great Continental Divide of America by 
/ \ electric express train, over the Rockies at an altitude 
y V of 6,322 feet, the Belt Mountains at 5,788 feet, and 
the 4,163-foot Bitter Root Mountains, with their 
1 ^-mile-long St. Paul Pass tunnel—that splendid trip is now 
possible on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. 
For the mountain division of that line, 440 miles in length, 
steam traction has been abandoned, and, instead, hydro-elec¬ 
tric power, generated mostly at the Grand Falls, Montana, 
is employed for propelling giant electrical locomotives by 
means of current that is carried by an overhead wire. In 
Dur illustration the “ Olympian " express of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway is seen descending a grade 
of about one in fifty on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, drawn by one of the immense twin electric 
locomotives. 

Geared for speed, these 284-ton engines will haul 8oo-ton 
passenger trains at a speed of twenty-five miles an hour over the 
mountains and sixty miles an hour on the level. They have a 
tractive power of 85,000 pounds, are more than 112 feet long, 
and are driven by separate motors, twin-geared to each of 
eight pairs of driving-wheels. The cab extends nearly the whole 
length of the locomotive. 

Every boy who is interested in railroading should read and 


ponder the following list of some of the advantages that are 
obtained by the adoption of this type of locomotive :—Does 
away with fuel trains. Rups at an even speed. Has no tender, 
as it uses neither coal nor water. Operates over several steam 
railway divisions. (Electric locomotives can be operated for a 
thousand miles or more with only casual inspection, whereas 
steam locomotives require considerable attention at every division 
point.) It is ahvays ready to start simply by turning a hand- 
switch. Has no ashes to dump, no flues to clean, no boilers 
to inspect. Power to send it through the heaviest snow¬ 
drifts. Handles twice the load of the steam locomotive 
at greatly reduced cost. Is smokeless, noiseless, dirtless 
and “ jerkless.” Operates best in cold temperatures, where 
steam locomotives have their chief troubles. Is thoroughly 
dependable in all temperatures. Is easy on track and 
road-bed at all speeds. Its motors, when reversed on 
down-grades, become generators which return from 25 to 5 2 
per cent, of power used in climbing. (Instead of consum¬ 
ing electricity the ” Olympian ” express, as seen in our 
picture, is actually producing electricity while travelling 
onward. Electric energy so generated can be turned into 
the trolley wire to assist other trains and reduce the amount 
of electric current otherwise required. It is also caused to 
materially assist in braking the train.) 

The all-steel “ Olympian ” 
and its counterpart the ” Colum¬ 
bian ” are probably the most 
sumptuously appointed trains in 
the world. Each consists of ob¬ 
servation-library cars, dining¬ 
room, compartment sleeping- 
cars, tourist sleeping-cars, din¬ 
ing-cars, coaches, and baggage 
and mail cars. 

From Lake Michigan to Puget 
Sound the ” Trail of the 
Olympian ” presents , ever- 
changing views of pleasing 
variety and unequalled gran¬ 
deur. The vast wheat areas 
and fertile prairies of the 
Wonder West, the thrills of the 
Montana-ldaho Rockies, the 
unique “ Shadowy ” St. Joe 
Country, with its historic Swift- 
water river, famous for fishing 
and hunting and gorgeous 
scenery, the marvels of the 
“ Inland Empire,” and the 
cascades where Mount Rainier 
and other snow-clad sentinels 
guard the Pacific—all these 
are items in a prodigious 
panorama that is now viewed 
to perfection in the manner 
that our illustration indi¬ 
cates. 



The Electric “Olympian Express” running down-grade through the Rockies. 
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By JAMES HENDRYX, 

Author of *' The Promise ” ; “ The Law of the Woods," etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE DEAD MAN S LONELY TRAIL. 


ONNIE Morgan pushed aside 
the flap of his sleeping-bag 
and blinked sleepily into 
the blue-grey Arctic dawn. 
Far to the north-west, the 
thin rays of the belated 
winter sun pinked the edges 
of the ice god’s chiselled 
peaks where the great white 
range guarded grimly the 
secrets of the man-feared 
Lillimuit. 

The boy closed his eyes 
and pressed his face close 
against the warm fleece. Was it all a dream, he wondered 
vaguely—the crashing wall of the canyon—the trail of the 
white death—the blazing aurora—the search for the 
Tatonduk pass—the buried igloo, and the man who died ? 
Were these things real ? Or, was he still following the trail 
of Wascche Bill, with the unknown Lillimuit before him, 
and the men of Eagle behind ? 

Again his eyes opened and he chuckled aloud as he 
thought of the man called Joe, and Fiddle Face, and big 
Jim Sontag, and the others in the hotel at Eagle. It 
was not a dream. There, by the fire, was Waseche, the 
coffee-pot was boiling with a low bubbly sound, and beyond 
was the round-topped igloo, its white side scarred by the 
sled-blocked entrance to the tunnel. 

“ What's so funny ? " grinned Waseche as, frying-pan 
in hand, he turned at the sound of the boy’s laughter. 
“ This here mess we’re into ain't no joke, far’s I can see. 
Whatever yo' laughin' at, anyhow ? " 

The boy wriggled from his sleeping-bag and joined the 
man by the fireside, where the preparation of breakfast 
was well under way. 

“ Oh, nothing—I was just wondering what they thought, 
next morning—the men back in Eagle, who wouldn’t let 
me come to you." 

" Me'be it w'd a been better if yo’ hadn’t," answered 
the man, with a glance toward the towering snow peaks. 

"Well, it wouldn't l" flashed the boy; "and it would 
take more than just saying so to hold me back ! You 
know you’re glad I came— Anyway, I did come, and I’d 
rather be lost here, with you, than own the best claim 
on Ten Bow, and go it alone. You and I are going to 
beat the Lillimuit, pardner, and even Carlson couldn’t 
do that ! " 

" No, he couldn't," agreed the man, eyeing the boy 


proudly. " An' there's plenty othe.s, too, that's tried it 
Some come back—but, mostly, they didn't. Carlson, in 
there—he was a man —he died huntin' up his pardner. I 
wonder how much of a strike they made over on this here 
Ignatook ? " 

" It must be something big. The notebook said then 
was lots and lots of gold-" 

" Yes—an' it said there was creeks that don’t freeze— 
an’ frozen forests—an’ things that come in the night—an 
steam. Yo' see, kid, Carlson was too long alone. Its 
bound to get a man—the big, white country is—if he stays 
too long from his kind. It gets ’em with itsflashin', hissin 
lights, an' the roar of shiftin’ ice—but, most of all. with 
its silence—the dead, awful stillness of the land of frozen 
things. It gets ’em in here "—he pointed significant^ 
to his forehead. " Somethin' goes wrong, sometimes all 
of a sudden—sometimes gradual—but, it's all the same— 
they’d much better have died. 

"But, come on, let's eat, an’ then hunt up Carlson* 
cache. I hope he was all there when he made that map 
’cause, if he wasn’t, yo’ an’ me is in for a hard winter 
Rampsin' th’ough the Lillimuit followin’ a crazy man* 
map ain't no Sunday-school picnic, an’ when we come to 
the end of the trail, we'll know we be'n somewliars." 

The cache was easily located near the centre of the thicket 
It was a rude crotch and pole affair, elevated beyond reach 
of prowling animals. A couple of blows from WasecheV 
axe brought the structure crashing into the snow, and they 
proceeded to cut the lashings of the caribou-skins that served 
as tarpaulins. 

" There’s meat in plenty whar he come from. Look at 
them quarters of caribou, an' the hides." 

" He didn't need to go to so much trouble with his each 
There is nothing here to bother it." 

" How about the foxes—an' wolves, too ? Whar there’s 
caribou there’s wolves. An' how about his dawgs ? " 

" That’s so ! " exclaimed Connie. " I wonder what be¬ 
came of the dogs ? And where is his sled ? " 

" Sled’s under the snow, somewhars—dawgs, too, me’be 
—'less they pulled out. It’s owin' to what kind they was. 
Malamutes would have turned wolf, an' when they found 
they couldn’t bust the cache, they’d hit out for the caribou 
herd. Hudson B: ys an’ Mackenzie River dawgs w’d 
done sim’lar, only they’d starved to death tryin' it. An 
mongrels, they'd of jest humped up an’ died w'har they 
happened to be standin'." 

In addition to several saddles of caribou venison, the 
cache contained coffee, flour, salt, a small bottle of saccharin. 
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and three bags of fish for the dogs. Bound securely to the 
coffee bag was a rough map of the trail to the preceding 
cache, which Carlson had numbered 2 , and they lost no 
time in comparing it with the notebook which Connie 
produced from his pocket. 

44 He wasn't real loony, anyhow,” remarked Waseche, 
with a deep breath of relief. 44 His maps checks up all 
light, an' a crazy man couldn't make two maps hit out the 
same to save him, I don't reckon. Anyhow, I’m glad we 
found this other one. Near's I can make out, it’s three 
days to the next cache, an’ me’be there'll be another map 
to check up with." 

The remainder of the forenoon was spent in packing 
the supplies to the camp, and at noon the two made a 
prodigious dinner of fresh caribou venison, thawed out 
and broiled over the .smokeless larch coals. 

44 The dawgs is none too fit, I reckon ; s’pose we jest 
feed twice to-day. They be'n on 
half ration since we left the 
canyon. 'Tain't good policy to 
feed tnalamutes twice, an' if we 
don’t hit it out right to the next 
cache, we’ll wisht we hadn't, but, 
somehow, findin' that last map 
kind of clinched it with me. 

Whad’yo say, pardner ? ” 

Connie glanced at the brutes 
lying about in the snow, apparently 
uninterested in the saddles of 
venison and bags of fish piled near 
the camp fire. Only Mutt, the huge 
mongrel 44 wheel dog ” of Connie’s 
own team, whimpered and sniffed 
at the newly-found food, for Mutt 
lacked the stoicism of the native 
dogs of the North, who knew that 
feed time was hours away. The 
boy regarded them with judicious 
eye and pondered his partner's 
proposition gravely. 

4 ‘ Well, we might try it, just this 
once. They do look a little gaunt 
and ribby,” and the boy smiled 
broadly as he broke out a bag of 
fish; for the same thought had 
been in his own mind for an hour, 
and he had been just on the point 
of broaching it to Waseche: 1 at the 
risk of being thought a chicken- 
hearted chechako. 

Connie returned to the fire as the 
dogs gnawed and snarled at their 
unexpected meal. There was plenty 
of coffee now, and while the boy 
tossed the grounds on to the snow 
and refilled the pot, Waseche Bill whittled a. pipe of to¬ 
bacco and stretched lazily upon his skin in the warmth 
of the crackling flames. 

44 We must bury him decent,” he began, with a nod 
toward the igloo, as they sipped at the black coffee. 44 An’ 
we must remember that name, Pete Mateese, the man he 
was huntin' for. If he’s alive, he’d like to know. He was 
his pardner, I reckon. Seems like, from what the book 
says, he never know’d about the strike.” The man’s eyes 
roved for a moment over the distant peaks, and he con¬ 
tinued : 44 It’s too bad we cain't dig no reg’lar grave for 
him, but it would take a good week to thaw out the ground, 
an’ them fish ain’t goin’ to hold out only to the next cache. 
But I know another way that's good, here. The rock wall 
yonder shades the igloo so it won't never melt ; leastwise, 
it ain’t apt to. Las’ summer’s sun never fazed it ’cept 
to soak it down all the more solid. We’ll give him a coffin 
of ice, an’ his igloo for a tomb of snow. Ida heap sooner 
have it that-a-way than like them ol’ kings of Egypt, that’s 
buried in the stone pyramids out on the aidge of the desert, 
somewhars. I seen one, onct, in the dime museum in 
Chicago. Ferry O’Tolliver, his name was, I recollect, an’ 


the man that run the place give a consid’able lecture about 
him. Seems like he was embalmed, they call it, which means 
he was spiced an’ all wrapped up in—I think he said it 
was a mile an’ three-quarters of bandages, anyhow, they 
was a raft of ’em, 'cause I counted mo’n a hundred layers 
of cloth whar they’d cut through to get to his face. Which 
it must of be’n a heap of work without they put him in a 
lathe ; anyways, thar he was, after bein' dead mo’n two 
thousan’ years 1 

‘‘ The man said how the embalmin’ of them ol’ Egyp’ 
undertakers is a lost art, an’ I reckon, after takin’ a look 
at Mr. Ferry O’Tolliver, fo’ks is glad it is. He looked 
like the bottom row of a kit of herring. The man said his 
mummy was thar, too, but I didn’t stop for to look at her 
—I seen all I wanted of the O’Tollivers from lookin' at 
Ferry, but him bein’ the only king I ever seen, I’m glad 
I done it, even if he hadn’t kep’ well. 

44 Now, with Carlson, here, it will 
be diffe’nt. He’ll be jest the sairu 
two thousan’ years from now as he 
is to-day, an’ was the day he died. 
Ice is ice, an’ if it don’t melt it’ll 
stay ice till the crack of doom.” 

The two set about the work with 
a will. The provisions were car¬ 
ried outside, the dead man’s effects 
ranged about the base of the 
circular wall, and his skins spread 
in the centre of the igloo upon the 
hard-packed floor of snow r . The 
body was wrapped in its blankets 
and laid upon the skins, and Connie 
Morgan and Waseche Bill gazed for 
the last time upon the face of 
Carlson, the intrepid man of the 
North who, like hundreds of others, 
lured by the call of gold, braved 
the unknown terrors of the silent 
land to pass for ever irom the 
haunts of man. 

There was that in the strong, 
clean-cut features of the bearded 
face to make them pause. Here 
was a man / A man who, in the 
very strength and force of him, 
pushed beyond the barriers, defied 
the frozen desert, and from her 
ice-locked bosom tore the secret of 
the great white wilderness ; and 
then, in the bigness of his heart, 
turned his back upon the goal of 
his heart’s desire and faced death 
calmly in vain search for his absent 
partner. 

Instinctively, the small boy re¬ 
moved his cap and dropped to his knees beside the dead 
man, and opposite him, awkwardly, reverently, with bared 
head, knelt Waseche Bill. The boy’s lips moved, and in 
the cold, dead gloom of the snow igloo, his voice rang 
high and thin in the words of the only prayer he had 
ever learned : 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

Amen. 

44 Amen,” repeated Waseche Bill huskily, and together 
they left the igloo. 

Blocks were cut from the surface of the hard-crustcd 
snow and packed closely about the body. Snow was 
melted at the fire, and the blocks soaked with water, which 
froze almost instantly, cementing the whole into a solid 
mass of opaque ice. In the same manner, the igloo was 
scaled, and the body of Carlson was protected both from 
the fangs of prowling beasts and the ravages of time. From 
the trunk of a young spruce, Waseche Bill fashioned 
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a rude cross, into which Connie burned deep the 
name : 

SVEN CARLSON 
DIED JAN. 10-19—. 

The cross was planted firmly and, having completed the 
task to their satisfaction, the two ate supper in silence and 
sought their sleeping-bags. 

Dogs were harnessed next morning by the little light of 
the stars, and long before the first faint streak of the late 


winter dawn greyed the north-east, the outfit swung on to 
the trail—the year-old trail of Carlson, the man who found 
gold. 

Before passing from sight around a point of the spruce 
thicket, they halted the sleds for a last look at the solitary 
igloo. There, in the shifting glow of the paling aurora, 
the little cross stood out sharp and black against its un¬ 
ending background of dead white snow, and below it 
showed the rounded outline of the low mound that was the 
fitting sepulchre of this man of the North. 


CHAPTER XII. 

IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT LAND. 


ASECHE Bill and his little 
partner followed blindly the 
directions upon Carlson’s 
map, which led them across 
snow as trackless and un¬ 
scarred as the day it fell. 

“ Fr. C 3 N 3d. to FLAT 
MT. C 2 on rockledge at 
flagpole,” read the directions 
on the map found in the 
cache, which was the exact 
reverse of the directions in 
the notebook, which read : 
“ Fr. FLAT MT. C 2. S 3d. 
to C 3. in spruce grove at igloo." The man had carefully 
mapped his trail as he proceeded, and then reversed the 
notes for the benefit of any chance backtrailer. 

So far, the trail of Carlson was but a projection of their 
own trail in search of the Tatonduk divide, and for two 
days they pushed steadily northward, skirting the great 
range that lay to the westward. To the north-east and 
east, as far as the eye could reach, stretched vast level snow 
barrens, and to the southward rolled the low-lying foothills 
toward the glacier-studded range which was still visible, 
its jagged peaks flashing blue-white in the distance. Hour 
after hour they threaded in and out among the foothills, 
avoiding the deeper ravines, and with tail rope and gee 
pole working the outfit across coulees. 

Toward evening of the third day, both Connie and 
Waseche scanned the range eagerly for a glimpse of the 
flat mountain, but the early winter darkness settled about 
them without the sight of a mountain that could, by any 
stretch of imagination, be called “ flat." 

" Prob'ly we are mushin' slower than what he done," 
ventured Waseche, as he peered into the gloom from the 
top of a rounded hill. " I hate to camp, an' I hate to 
mush on an' pass the landmark in the dark. It’s more or 
less guesswork, followin’ a cold trail. Landmarks change 
some, an' even if they don't, the time of year makes a 
difference, an' then, things looks different to one man from 
what they look to another. Likewise, things looks different 
nights than daytimes. Of course, a flat mountain couldn’t 
hardly look like nothin' else but a flat mountain nohow, 
but yo’ cain’t tell-" 

" I’m sure we haven’t passed it," interrupted the boy. 

" No, we ain't passed it. What’s pesterin' me is, did 
Carlson know whether he mushed three days or ten ? 
An' whether he c'd tell a flat mountain from a peaked one ? 
I've seen fog hang so that every mountain yo' seen looked 
flat—cut right square acrost in the middle." 

" Let's mush on for a couple of hours. There is light 
enough to see the mountains, and we might as well be 
lost in one place as another," said Connie. 

The man grinned at the philosophical suggestion. " All 
right, kid. Keep yo’ eyes peeled, an' when yo' get enough 
jest yelp an’ we'll camp." 

Hour after hour they pushed northward among the 
little hills. The sled runners slipped smoothly over the 
hard, dry snow, and overhead a million stars glittered in 
cold brilliance against the blue-black pall of the night 
sky. And in all the vast solitude of the great white 


world the only living things w T ere the fur-clad man and 1 
boy and the shaggy-coated dogs that drew the sleds steadily 
northward. Gradually it grew lighter and the stars paled 
before the increasing glow of the aurora. Broad banners 
flashed and waned in the heavens, and thin streamers of 
changing lights writhed and twisted sinuously, illuminating , 
the drear landscape with a dull, uncanny light in which 
objects appeared strangely distorted and unreal. 

Was it possible that other eyes had looked upon these 
cold, dead mountains ? That other feet had trodden the 
snows of this forsaken world-waste ? It seemed to the 
tired boy that they had passed the uttermost reach of 
men, and gazed for the first time upon a new and lifeless 
land. 

They eased out of a ravine on a long slant, and at the 
top Connie halted McDougall’s malamutes and waited for 
Waseche Bill, whose sled had nosed deep into the soft 
snow of a huge drift. The man wrenched it free and urged 
on his dogs, which humped to the pull and clawed their 
way to the top, sending little showers of flinty snow rustling 
into the ravine. As the boy started the big ten-team, 
the light grew suddenly brighter. The whole North 
seemed bathed in a weird, greenish glow. Directly before 
him a broad banner flashed and blazed, and in the bright 
flare of light, upon the very edge of the vast frozen plain, 
loomed a great white mountain whose top seemed sheared 
by a single stroke of a giant sword ! The boy’s heart 
leaped with joy. 

" The flat mountain ! It's here ! It's here! " he 
cried, and up over the rim of the ravine rushed Waseche 
Bill, and in silence they gazed upon the welcome sight 
until the light disappeared in a final blaze of glory—and it 
was night. 

Cache number two was easily located upon a shelf of 
rock before which a wind-whipped piece of cloth fluttered 
dejectedly at the top of a sapling firmly embedded in the I 
snow. In spite of the increased confidence in Carlson’s | 
map, it was not without some trepidation that the partners 
set out the following day upon the second lap of the dead 
man’s lonely trail. 

" Fr. FLAT MT. C 2. DUE E 4d C 1 STONE CAIRN 
RT. BANK FORK OF RIV. FOL. RIV. N-E." were 
the directions upon the trail map pinned with a sliver to 
a caribou haunch. It had been well enough to skirt the 
great mountain range beyond which, to the westward 
lay Alaska. It was quite another thing, however, to turn I 
their backs upon this range and strike due east across the 
vast snow-covered plain which stretched, far as the eye 
could reach, as level as the surface of a frozen sea. For | 
four days they must mush eastward across this white 
expanse, without so much as a hill or a thicket to guide- 
must hold, by compass alone, a course so true that it would 
bring them, at the end of four days, to a certain solitary 
rock cairn at the fork of an unnamed river. Even the 
hardened old Waseche Bill hesitated as the dogs stood 
harnessed, awaiting the word of command, and glanced 
questioningly into the upturned face of the small boy : 

" It’s a long shot, son ; what do yo’ say ? " His answer 
was the thin whine of the boy’s long-lashed dog whip 1 
that ended in a vicious crack at the ears of McDougall’s 
leaders : 
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“ Mush-u, mush-u, hi ! ” and the boy whirled the long 
ten-team away from the mountains, straight into the heart 
of the Lillimuit. 

The crust of the snow that lay deep over the frozen .mus¬ 
keg and tundra was ideal for sled-travel and, of course, 
rendered unnecessary the use of snowshoes. All day long 
the steel-blue, cold fog hung in the north, obliterating the 
line of the flat horizon. The bitter wind that whipped and 
tore out of the Arctic died down at nightfall and, for the 
first time in their lives, the two felt the awful depression 
of the real Arctic silence. Mountain men, these, used to 
the mighty uproar of frost-tortured nature. The silence 
they knew was punctuated by the long crash of snow cor¬ 
nices as they tore loose from mountain crags and plunged 
into deep valleys to the roar of a riven forest ; by the 
sudden boom of exploding trees ; and the wild bellowing 


barrens that lay between them and the distant peaks. 

It’s a good hund’ed an’ fifty mile acrost them flats—we 
sho’ was lucky 1 ” 

The ice-locked river upon which they found themselves 
was a stream of considerable size which flowed north, with 
a decided trend to the eastward. The muskeg and tundra 
had given place to the rocky formation of the barren lands 
which cropped out upon the banks of the river in rock 
reefs and ledges. Scrub trees and bushes in sickly patches 
fringed the banks, their leafless branches rattling in the wind. 

An hour’s travel on the snow-covered ice of the river 
brought them to a sharp bend where a river flowed in from 
the eastward, and there, almost at the confluence of the two 
streams, stood the solitary rock cairn, a monument some 
seven feet in height and five feet in diameter at its base. 

“ He didn’t cache no great sight of meat here,” observed 



“In the centre lay ... a human skull, whose fleshless jaws grinned into their startled faces in sardonic mockery.” 


of lake ice, split from shore to wooded shore in the mighty 
grip of the frost king. 

But here, on the frozen muskeg, was no sound—only 
the dead, unearthly silence that pressed upon them like 
an all-pervading thing. Closer and closer it pressed, until 
their lungs breathed, not air, but silence —the dreaded, 
surcharged silence of the void—the uncanny silence that 
lias caused strong men to leap, screaming and shrieking, 
upon it and, barehanded, seek to wring its awful secrets 
from its heart—and then to fall back upon the snow and 
maunder and laugh at the bloodstains where the claw-like 
nails have bitten deep into their palms—but they feel no 
pain and gloat foolishly, for to their poor, tortured brains 
this blood is the heart’s blood of the Silence of the North. 

On the fourth day the ground rose slightly from the low 
level of the muskeg. All day they traversed long, low 
hills—which were not hills at all, but the roll of the barren 
ground, and in the evening came upon the bank of the 
river, but whether above or below the fork they could 
not tell. 

“ We’ll follow it down—northward—for that’s what 
the map says, an’ if we do miss the cache, we’ll strike the 
Ignatook camp in two mo’ days. We got grub enough if 
a storm don’t hit us. I’m glad we didn’t get catched out 
yonder.” The man’s eyes swept the wide expanse of 


Waseche as, one by one, they removed the stones of the cairn. 
” We got plenty, but I counted on this for the dawgs.” 

Even as he spoke, they came upon a flat stone midway of 
the pile, which required their combined strength to displace. 
With a harsh, grating sound it slid sideways into the snow, 
disclosing a considerable cavity, in the centre of which 
lay, not the expected cache of caribou meat, but a human 
skull, whose fleshless jaws grinned into their startled faces 
in sardonic mockery. Beside the skull lay a leaf torn 
from Carlson’s notebook, and in Carlson’s handwriting 
the words : 

FOL. RIV. 2d N to CREEK OF STEAM. FOL. UP 
CREEK 2 m. CAMP W BANK IN OLD MINE TUNNEL. 
DISCOVERY ioo ft. E. TUNNEL MOUTH, i ABOVE 
CLAIM—STAKED FOR PETE MATEESE. LOOK OUT 
FOR WHITE INJUNS. 

“ Ol’ mine tunnel ! White Injuns ! ” exclaimed Waseche. 
“ I tell yo’ what, son : so far, Carlson’s maps has hit out, 
but when he begins writin’ about white Injuns an’ ol’ mine 
tunnels, an’ cachin' skull bones 'stead of meat ! It’s jest 
as I tol’ yo’ ! We've got to keep on now, but I sho’ wish 
we’d never found Carlson an’ his crazy maps.” 

” Whose skull do you suppose it is ? And why did he 
cache it, I wonder ? ” asked Connie, as he handled gingerly 
the gruesome object. 
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“ Search me! ” said the man, glancing at the weather- 
blackened skull. “ Come on, let’s mush.” 

As they advanced the surface of the surrounding land 
became more broken, and the river descended rapidly in 
a series of falls, enclosed by the freezing spray in huge 
irregular masses of green-hued ice, which impeded their 
progress and taxed to the utmost the skill of the drivers 
and the tricks of the trail-wise dogs in preventing the sleds 
from being dashed to pieces upon the slope of the ice domes, 
from whose hollow interiors came the muffled roar of the 
plunging falls. 

The dogs were again on half ration, and even this was a 
serious drain upon the supply of meat. The walls of the 
river became higher until, on the second day, they were 
threading a veritable canyon. At noon the light dimmed 
suddenly, and the two gazed in surprise at the sun which 
glowed with a sickly, vapoury glare, while all about them 
the air was filled with tiny glittering frost flakes, which lay 
thick and fluffy under their feet, and collected in diamond 
flashing clusters on the rocks and bushes of the canyon 
walls. 

“ It’s snowing ! ” cried Connie excitedly. “ Snowing at 
forty below ! ” 

” ’Tain’t snow, son. It’s frozen fog, an’ I cain’t sense 
it. I can see how it might thick up an’ snow, even at 
forty below, but fog ! Doggone it ! It takes warm weather 
to make fog— an' it ain't warm l ” 

Tying the lead dogs, they selected a spot where the 
wall of the canyon was riven by the deep gash of a small 
feeder and climbed laboriously to the top for a better view 
of the puzzling phenomenon. 

Scarcely a quarter of a mile ahead, a great bank of fog 
ascended, rolling and twisting toward the heavens. Slowly 
it rose from out of the snow, spreading into the motionless 


air like a giant mushroom of glittering diamond points 
which danced merrily earthward, converting the whole 
landscape into a mystic tinsel world. Far to the westward 
the bank extended, winding and twisting like some great 
living monster. 

“ It’s the creek of the steam ! ” cried Waseche Bill. 
“ It’s there whar Carlson's camp is.” 

But so entranced was the boy with the weird beauty of 
the scene, that he scarcely heard. He pointed excitedly 
toward a low hill whose sides were wooded with the scrub 
timber of the country, where each stunted tree, each limb 
and spiney leaf curved gracefully under its weight ol 
flishing rime. Towers, battlements, and spires glinted 
in the brilliant splendour, for, out of the direct line of the 
fog bank that hung above the course of the narrow creek, 
the sun shone as clear and bright as the low-hung winter 
sun of the sub-Arctic ever does shine, and its slanting rays 
flashed sharply from a billion tiny facets. 

“ It's the frozen forest that he wrote about ! ” exclaimed 
the delighted boy. “ It's the most beautiful thing in the 
world 1 Now, aren't you glad you came ? ” But Waseche 
Bill shook his head dubiously, and began the descent to 
the canyon. 

” Why ! Where are the dogs ? ” cried the boy, who was 
first upon the surface of the river. Waseche hurried to 
his side ; sure enough, neither dogs nor sleds were in sight, 
and the man leaped forward to examine the thick carpet 
of rime. 

” It’s Injuns ! ” he announced. “ Nine or ten of ’em, 
an’ they headed north! ” And, even as he spoke, a 
grotesquely feathered, beaver-topped head appeared above 
a frost-coated rock, almost at his elbow, and the two 
partners stared open-mouthed at the apparition. 

The face was white f 


CHAPTER XIII. 

OBRIEN. 


UPRISE held Connie Morgan 
and Waseche Bill spellbound 
as they stood ankle-deep in 
the glittering frost spicules 
that carpeted the surface of 
the ice-locked river, and 
gazed speechless into the face 
that stared at them over 
the top of the rime-crustcd 
rock. 

The spell broke. From be¬ 
hind other rocks appeared 
other faces surmounted by 
odd beaverskin caps, edged with the feathers of the blue 
and snow goose, and of the great white Arctic owl. The 
partners glanced from one to the other of these strange, 
silent faces that regarded them through wide-set, in-slant¬ 
ing eyes. The faces were white—or, rather, through the 
winter's accumulation of grease and blubber soot, they 
showed a light brownish yellow that, in comparison with 
the faces of other Indians, would easily pass for white. 
And they were so nearly alike that a stranger would have 
been at his wits' end to have distinguished one from 
another—all except the first one, the man whose face 
appeared so suddenly almost at Waseche Bill’s side. He 
was taller than the others, his nose longer and thinner, 
and his whole lower face was concealed behind a luxurious 
growth of flaming red whiskers, while through the soot and 
grease his skin showed ruddy, rather than yellow, and his 
small, deep-set eyes were of a peculiar greenish hue. 

“ Japs an’ Irish ! ” exclaimed Waseche Bill. “ Carlson 
was right—even to his frozen forest an’ white Injuns! ” 

He addressed the company with a comprehensive wave 
of his arm : » 

“ Good evenin’, gents. How they cornin' ? ” 

His words were greeted with stony-faced stares as meaning¬ 


less and void of expression as the stare of a frozen fish. 
Waseche tried again : 

“ It's a right smart spell o’ weather we’re havin’, ain't it ? 
An’ how’s all the folks ? Don't all talk to onct, now, till 
I get through welcomin’ yo’ into me an' the kid's midst— 
or else tellin' yo' how glad we are to find ourselves amongst 
yo'—owin’ to who’s givin' the party.” He glanced from 
face to face, but, as before, all were stolid as graven images. 
Suddenly he turned upon the bewhiskered one of the 
green eyes : 

“ Hey, yo’ red chinchillv 1 Cain’t yo' talk none ? 
An’ cain't yo’ yeller perils, here, onderstand no language ? 
I cain’t talk no laundry, myself, but besides American, 
I'm some fluent in Chinook, Metlakat', Tlinkit, an’ 
Athabascan. As fo’ yo’, yo’ look to me like the Tipperary 
section of a Patrick's Day parade ! Come on, now—loosen 
up 1 If yo’re an’ Injun, so’m I—only I’ve done moulted 
my feathers an’ washed my face since the Fourth of July ! ” 

Directly addressed, the man stepped from behind his 
rock, and the lid of the left green eye dropped in a decided 
wink. The others immediately followed, crowding close 
about the new-comers. Squat, full-bodied men they 
were, fur-clad from top to toe, and all armed with short, 
copper-tipped harpoons which they leaned upon as they 
stared. Waseche grinned into their wide, flat faces, as 
he of the red whiskers elbowed to the fore and spoke in a 
singsong voice with a decided Hibernian accent: 

“Which me name’s O’Brien,” he began, “an' ut's 
both sorry an’ glad Oi am to see ye. But, phwere’s th’ 
shtampede ? ” He glanced anxiously up the river. 

" What stampede ? ” asked Waseche, in surprise. 

“ Phwy, th’ shtampede ! Th’ shtampede to th' Ignatook. 
th’ creek yondher—th’ creek that biles.” 

“Search me! Me an' the kid’s all there is—an’ yo’ 
wouldn’t hardly call us a stampede.” 

“ But, Car-rlson ! An' th’ breed, Pete Mateese ! 
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to the village. “ O’Brien’s touched a little in his upper 
story, but he may be smart enough in some things. He 
ain't wild-eyed, an’ me’be he’ll be all right now. I reckon 
he's jest be'n thinkin’ of them warm countries till he's a 
bit off. We got to keep our eyes peeled an' get out of this 
here fix the best way w*e can. Me'be the Irishman’ll 
help, an' me'be he’ll hinder. These here Jap-faced Injuns 
don’t appear to be much hostile, an’ we better lay low 
an' get the hang of things for a couple of days before we 
go makin' any break." 

** We’ll take him with us," said Connie. " Just think 
of a white man living up here lor six years ! " 

" We sho’ will ! " agreed Waseche. “ I hope them 
heathens ain’t cleaned out Carlson’s camp. Raw fish 
an’ blubber don't sound good to me—there's some things a 
man don’t want to get use’ to. Here we are, we got to 
hold our nerve an’ keep our eyes open." 

“ How man-ny cans av nuggits did ye say ? " interrupted 


O'Brien, as he overtook them at the rise of the trail. 
“ They're heavy." 

" Why, they’re all men ! " exclaimed Connie, as they 
reached the spot where the entire village stood grouped 
about the sleds. 

" Indadc, an’ they ain’t ! " refuted O’Brien. " They’s 
fifty-seven av um all towld, incloodin’ mesilf, an’ th’ half 
av us is w’immin—ondly ye can't tell th' difference nayther 
in looks nor-r dhress. An' a homlier-r, mor-re ill-favour¬ 
ed crew niver wuz let be born, bein', near-r as Oi kin figger, 
half Injun, half Eskimo, an' half Chinee—an' they’ll ate 
an-nything they kin chaw ! " 

At the approach of the white men, the Indians drew 
back, forming a wide circle about the dog-teams. Into 
this circle stepped a very old man, who leaned heavily 
upon the shaft of his harpoon and blinked his watery, red- 
rimmed eyes. From the corners of his mouth, long tufts 
of white hair grew downward until they extended below 
the angle of his jaw. These tufts, stiff 
with grease, gleamed whitely like the 
ivory tusks of a walrus. With a palsied 
arm he motioned to O'Brien, who 
stepped before him, and spoke rapidly 
for several moments in the guttural 
jargon he had used on the river. The 
old man answered and, as he talked, 
his tongue clicked oddly against his 
teeth, which were worn to the level of 
his gums. 

" What ails grandpa ? ’’ asked 
Waseche, w'hen the old man had 
finished. " Was he sayin’ somethin’, 
or jest exercisin' his mouth ? " 

" Sur-re, that's Metlutak, the owld 
chayfe ; he’s give over his job mostly 
to Annunduk, yondlier, wid th’ black 
fox shawl, but on mathers av impoor- 
tance th’ owld wan has his say." 

" I didn't get the drift of his 
argument." 

" He says," began O'Brien, with a 
broad grin, "he says ye're w r eleome 
into the thribe. He’ll set th’ young 
min buildin’ an igloo, an' he’s glad 
ye’ve got so man-ny dogs f’r 'tis two 
moons befoor th’ caribou move, an’ 
th' fresh mayte will tasht good afther 
a winther av fish an' blubber." 

" Meat ! " exclaimed Connie, with 
flashing eyes. " Does he think he's 
going to eat those dogs ? " 

" Ye don't see no dogs in th’ village, 
do yez ? An’ nayther they an't bin 
excipt th' six they shtole oft Car-rl- 
son an' Pete Mateese—an' they was 
into th’ bilin’ pot befoor they quit 
kickin’." 

" Well, you can tell him he don’t get 
any of these dogs to eat ! And if 
anyone lays a hand on a dog, I'll— 
I’ll knock his head off ! " 

" Now, hold oil, son," cautioned 
Waseche Bill, with his hand upon the 
boy’s shoulder. " We got to kind of 
take it easy. This here ain’t no time 
for an uprisin’ of the whites—the odds 
ain’t right.” He turned to the Irish¬ 
man : 

" O'Brien, yo’ w r ant to get out of 
this here country, don’t yo’ ? " 

" Sur-re, an’ Oi do ! " eagerly ex¬ 
claimed the man. " But, ut’s six years 
Oi’ve throied ut, an’ nar-ry a w r anst 
hav’ Oi done ut. Av ye kin make ut, 
Oi’m wid yez—but, av’ we don’t save 
th’ dogs, we’ll niver do ut. They’re 
good thrailers, th’ pumpkin-faced idjits, 
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an* they've br-rung me back twinty-wan toimes, be th' 
clock. Car-rlson an’ Pete Mateese had dogs, an’ they got 
away.” 

” We can make it l Don’t yo' worry none. I be’n in 
tight fixes belo*. Jest yo’ listen to me, an’ stall the ol' 
boy off for a day or two. That’ll give us a clianst to make 
medicine.” 

O’Brien turned to the old walrus-faced chief and there 
followed a half-hour of lively conversation, at the end 
of which the man reported to Waseche : • 

” They’re gr-reat hands f’r to hav’ dances, ut’s par-rt 
av their haythen religion—that is, they call um dances, 
an’ ut shtar-rts in that way—but ut woinds up loike a 
Donnybrook fair. ’Tis gr-rand fun—wid har-rpoon shafts 
cr-rackin’ down on heads loike quarther-staves ; f'r. barrin’ 
pick handles, wan av thim har-rpoons is th* besht club, 
nixt to a blackthor-m shelala, f’r a foight amongst frinds, 
an-ny day in th’ wake. 

“ Oi towld um th’ dogs wuz skin-poor fr-rom th’ long 
thrail, an* not fit f’r to ate, but a couple av days wicl 
plinty av fish in their bellies, would fat um up loike a 
young seal. 

” ‘ We’ll have a big potlatch ,’ says he. ‘ We’ve more 
fish thin we nayde. Feed up th’ dogs,’ says he, ‘ an’ 
in two shlapes, we’ll hav’ th* biggest potlatch in th’ histhry 
av th’ thribe. We’ll dance all noight, f’r Oi’m gittin’ 
owld,’ says he, ‘ an’ ut may be me lasht.’ Oi hope so, 
thinks Oi, but Oi don’t say so. An-nyhow, we kin resht 
aisy f’r a couple av days an’ th* dogs'll be safe an’ well 
fed. ’Twud be all a man’s loife wuz wor-rth to har-rm 
wan till th’ owld man gives th’ wor-rd. Ye said ut wuz 
raylly hot in Flor-ridy, b’y ? Hot enough, d’ye think, 
that a felly c’d set ar-round in his shir'rt shlaves, an’ 
shmoke a bit av an avenin’ ? ” 

O’Brien offered to share his igloo with Connie and Waseche 
Bill, but they declined with thanks after one look into the 
smoky interior that fairly reeked with the stench of rancid 
blubber and raw skin bedding. 

Hardly had the dogs been unharnessed before four 
Indians appeared with huge armfuls of frozen fish, and 
while the gaunt malamutes gnawed ravenously at the food, 
the whole village looked on, men and women licking their 
chops in anticipation of the coming potlatch, pointing out 
the choicest of the dogs, and gesticulating and jabbering 
over the division of the spoils. 

The light shelter tent, skins, and sleeping-bags were 
removed from the sleds, and O’Brien offered to help. 

” Set ut up dost ag’in th’ igloo,” he said, ” an' Oi’ll 
tunnel a hole t’rough th’ soide, an’ to-night we kin lay 
an’ plot loike Fenians, an’ th’ ar-risthocracy here’ll think 
we’re sound ashlape dhreamin’ av malamute mulligan, an’ 
dog’s liver fried in ile.” 

The tent was quickly set up and Connie was about to 
loosen the lashings of the grub pack. 

“ How much grub hav’ ye got ? ” asked the Irishman. 


" We got a right smart lot of grub, except for th* 
dawgs,” answered Waseche. 

“ Don’t uncover ut, thin,” warned O'Brien. “ Jist tilt 
yer top a bit an’ pull out enough for th* suppher. They 
won't bother-r th’ outfit none—th’ owld man towld um 
to lave hands off an' they'd divide the whole shebang 
afther th’ dance.” 

“ Yo’ don’t say.” drawled Waseche. “ Grandpa’s a 
generous-hearted ol’ party, ain’t he ! D’yo’ reckon we 
w’d be in on th’ divvy, or do we jest furnish the outfit ? ” 

O’Brien grinned : 

“ Ye’d fare same as th’ rist,” he said. “ Shar-re an’ 
shar-re aioike is th’ rule here. Sur-re, they’re socialists— 
only they don’t know ut.” 

“ Yo’ say they won’t let yo’ get away from here ? 
What do they want of yo’—an’ what do they want of us ? 
After they've et the dawgs an’ divided the outfit, looks 
like they’d be glad to get rid of us.” 

O’Brien filled his pipe and noisily blew great clouds of 
smoke into the air : 

” ’Tis a thing Oi’ve niver found out. Six years Oi’ve 
bin hilt pr-risoner. They’ve thrayted me same as their- 
silves. Oi do no mor-re wor-rk thin an-ny man av thim, 
an' av they’re glutted wid grub so'm Oi, an’ av they’re 
hungr-ry, Oi’m hungr-ry, too. Near-r as Oi kin make out 
Oi’m jist a kapesake—loike ye’re grandfayther’s swor-rd, 
or a canary.” 

” How did Carlson an’ Pete Mateese get away ? ” 

” Sur-re, they niver wuz caught! They got to the 
Ignatook; that’s phwat these haythen call th’ creek av 
th’ bilin’ wather—an’ they fear-r ut. Niver a man av 
thim will go into ut’s valley. They say ut’s divil-ha'nted. 
Th' wather’s black an’ bilin'—an’ ut stinks. Ut’s pizen, 
too ; av ye dhrink ut ye’ll die. They’s a pile av bones, 
an’ man-ny a skull ar-round th’ owld copper mine. 'Twuz 
wan av thim Oi shlipped into th’ rock cairn, back yondher, 
hopin’ to warn th’ fur-rst av th’ shtampede to wait f’r th’ 
rist, phwin th' Injuns robbed th’ cache. 

” Av we kin git to th’ Ignatook wid th’ dogs, we’re 
safe. Oi’ve hid there a dozen toimes, but Oi niver c’d 
make th’ outside f’r lack av dogs. They's sixteen hunder’ 
pounds av caribou mate in th’ tunnel, an’ sixty percers 
av fish. 

" They’ve an eye on us, an’ Oi’m fear-red they’ll misthrust 
we’re plottin’. Wait till to-night, an’ Oi’ll go now an’ 
make up a fairy shtor-ry that’ll satisfy th’ owld chayfe 
about our long palaver-r.” 

O’Brien started toward the old shaman, but turned and 
retraced his steps : 

” How man-ny quar-rts av nuggits did ye say ? ” he 
asked, as a far-away look crept into his eyes. Waseche 
Bill answered softly : 

” I don’t rightly know what nuggets is fetchin’ a quart. 
But, offhand, I’d say a quart or two w'd be a plenty to 
take yo’ clean around the world.” 


{To be continued .) 


Fatal Curiosity. 


W HEN Thompson Minor's father read the last report 
from school, 

He wondered what the Doctor meant—(The Doctor, 
as a rule, 

Is extremely diplomatic)—so he penned a little note, 

Just to beg an explanation, and below is what he wrote :— 

" You say my son’s conduct is generally good. What is 
the precise significance of that phrase ? ” 


The Doctor read the query', and a glint was in his eye, 

As he set himself serenely to indite a neat reply. 

" Here’s a parent,” so he murmured, “ with a too-inquiring 
mind,” 

And he wrote the ruthless sentence which hereunder you will 
find 

” When I say that a boy’s conduct is generally good, I 
mean that it is not particularly good.” 

Felix Leigh. 
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Vital Shots at Big Game. 

Hunting the Elephant, Rhino, Hippo, and Lion. 


T 


^OUGH they 
cannot all of 
them be big- 
game shooters, 
the splendid sport of big- 
game hunting is one that 
always has had, and 
always will have, intense 
interest for British boys. 
To the equipment of a big-game hunter there goes something 
else besides courage, iron nerve, good marksmanship, and 
the possession of a powerful rifle. He must have knowledge 
of exactly where to hit his quarry in order to bring it down. 
On that topic no better information exists than is to be found 
in the valuable “ Sportsman’s Handbook,” written by Row¬ 
land Ward, F.Z.S. (Rowland Ward, Ltd., London). From that 
practical guide to hunting, col¬ 
lecting, and preserving speci¬ 
mens, the following notes are 
compiled, they being illustrated 
by diagrams and a photograph, 
reproduced also by kind per¬ 
mission of the publishers. 

The sooner the sportsman 
realises that his operations with 
big game cannot be reduced to 
the regularity of a game of 
chess, the better will he be able 
to guard his own safety and 
succeed in whatever field he 
may be engaged. In such 
circumstances, nothing in the 
way of arms can be of more 
value to him than quick appre¬ 
hension, delicate tact, strong, 
cool courage, and perfect skill 
in the use of his weapon. 

But beneath all this should 
lie a knowledge of what ex¬ 
perience and investigation have 

shown to be the best way of attaining the desired end. A 
very important detail is to know how and where it is best to 
strike the game in a vital part, or in such a way that the animal 
may be disabled. 

No amount of book-instruction will equal a small amount of 
experience. Therefore, it is well, when the game is killed and 
comes to be cut up, always to make a careful investigation as to 
the course of the bullet in regard to its effect on the vital parts. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the brain and the heart 
are the most vital prgans. To these must be added the spinal 
column. With different species of animals, in diverse circum¬ 
stances, the conditions under which these parts can be reached 
vary considerably. 

Big game animals may be divided into two classes, namely, 
those that are dangerous and those that are not seriously 
dangerous. 

These may again be divided into such as are in their natural 
condition unsuspicious or quiescent, and those that are furious, 
aggressive, and apt to charge. 

To speak first of the members of the cat tribe, or Felides, the 
place to hit a lion, if you are quite sure of your aim, as you may 
be if he is quiescent, is the brain. Now, in a lion, and likewise 
in a tiger, the brain is about the size of an apple, and small in 
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comparison to the size of the skull. The brain-pan is situated 
three or four inches to the rear of the eye (see diagram). When 
the animal is broadside-on, the heart can be pierced by a shot 
behind the shoulder. 

When a lion is charging direct at you, the best shot to deliver 
is one a little to the right or left of the head, straight through the 
shoulder. By this you may, perhaps, pierce the heart, or possibly 
fracture the spinal cord, while the bullet may traverse the body 
lengthwise with paralysing effect. Or it will, which is most 
important, shatter the shoulder-bone and prevent the deadly 
spring. 

Rhinoceroses are best killed by piercing the brain, by fracturing 
the spinal column in the region of the neck, or, less satisfactorily, 
by reaching the heart. For the brain, the sportsman should aim 
behind the ear. His position in regard to the animal will deter¬ 
mine the possibility of his reaching the spinal column. 

The hide of the great Indian 
rhinoceros ( Rhinoceros unicorn is ) 
is tougher than that of the Afri¬ 
can species, but in the living 
beast is easily permeable. Still, 
where there is room for choice, 
it is best to shoot between the 
folds of the neck. 

With regard to African rhi¬ 
noceroses ( R . bicornis and R 
sirnur), Mr. R. J. Cunninghame, 
who accompanied the Roosevelt 
Expedition to East Africa, states 
that the most fatal is the brain- 
shot. The aim should be direc¬ 
ted to the base of the ear (where 
the white mark is placed in the 
photograph), when the animal's 
head is in profile to the shooter. 
Body-shot and neck-shot are the 
same as in the Indian species. 
When the animal is standing 
rather sideways and facing the 
shooter, the correct spot at 
which to aim is the space between the eye and the base of 
the ear. When the head is in direct profile, the base of the 
external ear is the brain shot. 

The charge of an African buffalo or an Indian gaur is, in certain 
circumstances, among the most dangerous experiences of the 
sportsman. The same general observations apply, but the neck 
and shoulder shots are to be preferred. 

In regard to ele¬ 
phants, there is a 
great difference be¬ 
tween the African 
(Elephas Africatius) 
and the Indian ( E . 
maximus). 

The skull of the 
first is convex in 
frontal form, while 
that of the latter is 
concave. The brain is wonderfully small in comparison to the 
mass of honeycombed bone that surrounds it. Nine pounds 
is about the average weight of an elephant’s brain, which is but 
a minute fraction of the weight of the skull. 

An Asiatic elephant may easily be shot dead while charging 



The African Rhinoceros : Head and Neck Shots. 



The Lioness : Heart Shot. 


VITAL SHOTS 

if pierced in the forehead. A similar shot would not be efficacious 
in the case of an African elephant. The brain of these creatures 
is protected by a mass of cellular bone, which cannot well be 
pierced by a bullet unless it be directed through the ear orifice. 
If the elephant be charging towards you, the best shot is in the 
chest. In manoeuvring to obtain a fatal shot, the most certain 
is in the orifice of the ear, if seen in square profile. The body-shot 
for the heart is not so certain for the novice, since the ears of the 
various kinds of elephants differ markedly in size and shape, but 
the general direction is to aim at the central portion of the outer 
edge of the ear. 

Having received, say, a .450 solid bullet in the heart, an 
elephant will frequently charge blindly in any direction, falling 



The Hippopotamus: Nostril and Brain Shot. 


dead in from two to three hundred yards. When the ele¬ 
phant rushes off it, of course, scares any others that may be 
with it. 

The late Captain Selous once stated that it is almost impossible 
to kill either the African elephant or buffalo with a shot in the 
front of the head when charging, owing to the position in which 
the head is then held, though both may be easily killed by a shot 
in the front of the head when standing at rest. 

Now for the hippopotamus. 


AT BIG GAME 

If this ani¬ 
mal is fired at 
just as it rises 
to the surface of 
the water, the 
target is the nos¬ 
tril, as being the 
surest way to the 
brain. When shot, 
a hippo sinks. 

It may be two 
hours before the 
body rises, the 
time depending 
greatly upon the 
temperature of The Elephant: Forehead and Ear Shots, 
the water. If 

hunted on shore the heart should be aimed at behind the shoulder, 
half-way up the body in the line of the leg. 

Finally, seals should be shot far back in the head, behind the 
eye, where the brain is situated. Extreme accuracy of aim is 
here required, for unless the brain is penetrated at first, the 
chances are that the creature plunges instantly from the ledge 
of ice or other .vantage-place on which it has been resting, and, 
however severely wounded, is usually lost. It is a fact that 
numbers of seals are thus wasted and cruelly injured by unskilful 
hunting. 

As already implied, this short account of the vital shots in 
big-game shooting cannot be of practical use to every reader. 

But, after perusing it, even the most confirmed stay-at-home 
will bring better understanding to bear while he revels in the 
stirring stories of the men w’ho do these things. 
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The Editor’s 


Note Book. 

“ON SAFARI.” 


HOW TO USE THE CAMERA THAT 
COSTS NOTHING. 

A number of correspondents have written to the ” B.O.P.” 
saying that they would like a few hints as to the manner in which 
the home-made camera recently described in this paper (see vol. 
xxxix., p. 490) can be used. We must not expect it to do all the 
work that an expensive camera bought at a shop would do. For 
instance, our camera has no instantaneous shutter and could not 
be used for taking snapshots. All the objects which we take 
must be quite still whilst the exposure is being made. Then, 
we have no view-finder, or screen, on which the object to be 
taken can be focussed. Thus, the first few attempts will be in 
the nature of trials which will enable anyone to find out just how 
the camera should be used. A camera made on the lines indi¬ 
cated should never be nearer than six feet to the object which is 
going to be taken, or the picture will not be sharp and clear. 
Also, remember that the camera must be placed on a table, or 
something like this, where it will be quite steady. It should not 
be held in the hand. Although you might think you could hold 
it still and level, you would not really be able to do so. 

As a first attempt it is a good plan to take a view, say in a 
garden, on a quiet day when there is nothing moving about. 
Fix the camera upon a box, with the lens facing the part you want 
to take. It is, of course, understood that the camera is loaded ; 
that is, in a dark place you have put a plate in between the strips 
with the rough side facing towards the lens. The other side of 
the plate is just plain glass and, if you will feel the corner, you 
can find out that it is smooth and has nothing on it. Before 
taking the camera out into the light it is necessary to place the 
cap on the pill-box. 

Now, with the camera in position as before described, take off 
the cap so as to make the exposure. If the day is sunny the 
cap may be removed for about six seconds ; on a dull cloudy 
day we might allow about double this time. Never forget, in 
taking a photograph, that the camera must not in any way be 
facing towards the sun. The sun should always be at the back 
of the camera or the strong light will spoil the plate. If you 
cannot get the view you want w ith the sun at the back of you in 
the morning, you can easily wait until the afternoon. 

After exposure the plate must be developed, and finally prints 
of the picture taken, 

S. L. B. 


” Safari ” is a native African word that means a “caravan 
journey.” You often meet with the term in the journals of big- 
game hunters, and it is sometimes employed as implying the big- 
game hunter's or explorer’s caravan itself. Life “on safari ” 
is extremely interesting for us to read about. 

In thickly wooded country, the long straggling line of native 
carriers is kept together by means of occasional rifle-shots and 
much whistling. Should a native porter stray from the trail, 
or get left behind, he hides his burden, food, ammunition, game- 
trophies, or what not, in a bush, and, searching about, sooner or 
later hits upon and follows the track. The sound-signals pre¬ 
clude the possibility of his requiring to adopt this time-wasting 
process. 

. Very long marches are often made on safari, and, as they trudge 
along with their burdens, the men sing. It is a well-known fact 
that the more tired the professional African porter is the louder 
does he sing. 

Arrived in camp the men eat up every morsel they can lay 
their hands on, and then they talk till the light goes out in the 
white man’s tent. That is an unwritten but strictly enforced 
rule on safari : when the light in the white man’s tent is ex¬ 
tinguished all conversation must cease ; otherwise, between 
some or other of the blacks, chatter would flourish all night long. 
Having had a sleep, some one w'ould wake up, would stir the fire, 
and cheerfully start on an excited pow-wow with some one else. 
Wonderfully imaginative stories of the dark, dense forest might 
be thus retailed, but it would hardly profit the white man to be 
kept awake listening to them. 

For contentment on safari it is necessary that the white man 
shall be a sure shot. But his men are certainly not so elated 
when he brings down animals providing prodigious trophies as 
when he shoots successfully for the pot. The native porter who 
goes on safari has some queer sayings, and one of them is : “ The 
good bwana (white man, master) thinks of our hearts and souls, 
but he doesn’t forget our stomachs.” Usually the safari men are 
the pick of the poorer population. 

* * * 

“ To make the most of dull hours, to make the best of dull 
people, to wear the threadbare coat like a gentleman, to be out¬ 
voted with a smile, to hitch your wagon to the old horse if no 
star is handy—that is wholesome philosophy .”—Bliss Perry. 




The "Boy’s Own " Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the "B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and eaoh month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the " Boy’s Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 222. 


GEOLOGICAL HUNTING-GROUNDS. 


THE KOALA. 


Gravel-, chalk-, and other similar pits, form the happyhun ting- 
grounds of the geologist. In such places nearly all the necessary 
excavating has been ready done for him ; the student or collector 
has only to search for and perhaps easily uncover the specimens 
he desires to observe or to obtain. Pits from which brick- 
earth is dug for brick-making can be particularly recommended 
to the attention of our young geologists, and in brick-earth such 
treasures as teeth and bones of rhinoceros, elephant, and other 
mammals, and Palaeolithic flint-flakes and implements have 
often been found. 

In the more or less near neighbourhood of London there are 
brick-earth pits at Erith, Warling- 


The photograph given below, which reaches me from an 
Australian reader of the B.O.P., is of the Koala, the curious 
little animal that is often called the “ Australian Bear.” There 
is not much of the b£ar about it, unless it be compared to 
k '* Teddy Bear,” arid scientifically it is ranked among the 
Phalangers. It differs, however, so widely from the true 
Phalangers (the ” Opossums ” of Australia), that it is placed in 
a separate sub-family. As will be seen, it is a short, rather 
thick-set, woolly creature, with a broad head, round tufted ears, 
mid no tail. It lives in trees, feeding on leaves and flowers, and 
climbing easily by means of its long claws. 

Owing to its harmlessness and 


ham, Upminster, Chesham, Limps- 
field, and various other places. 
Oxshott, Caterham, Charlton, Red- 
hill and Reigate, Aylesbury, Herne 
Bay, Leith Hill, Gomshall and 
Sevenoaks are all of them districts 
to delight the heart of the geolo¬ 
gical enthusiast. Rickmansworth 
has some splendid chalk-pits, full 
of interesting ” pipes,” as they arc 
called ; near Brentwood the Bag- 
shot pebble-bed is worked—flint 
pebbles that reveal signs of com¬ 
pression that is believed to be due 
to ice-pressure. Geology is a science 
that fairly teems with wonders ; 
no " 'ology ” that to some may 
threaten to be so ” dry ” is in 
truth so full of fascination. 

Possessed of some knowledge of 
geology, in that way you become 
informed as to the structure of the 
country over which you pass in 
your rambles. Thus—while for 
the moment there may be no 
animal life to remark, no trees or 
plants to investigate—you arc still 
provided with food for thought, 
the very ground you tread upon 
yields to you its story. 

In deciding upon the scene of 
your geological outings, a geological 
map is of great service. Some ex¬ 
cellent maps—scale one inch to 
the mile—have been published by 
the Geological Survey, at the 
price, I think, of eighteenpence 


The Koala, or “ Tree Bear,” of Australia. 



its quaint appearance, the Koala 
is often caught and kept as a pet 
by Australian boys. I remember 
seeing one once in the public park 
at Melbourne, its owner carrying it 
inside his coat. It was very tame 
and seemed to appreciate the atten¬ 
tion that was being paid to it. 
Although apparently so docile, this 
” tree bear ” (by which name it is 
also known) will at times give vent 
to bursts of rage, when it yells in 
a high-pitched shrill tone. In the 
bush, when one is sighted and sticks 
are thrown up at it, the Koala will 
cry in a very human manner, like a 
child in distress. 

The Phalanger family,, be it 
noted, takes its name from a par¬ 
ticular feature common to these 
creatures, the union of the second 
and third toes of the hind foot. 
Where its members have tails these 
are usually long and prehensile. 
All of them possess short, woolly 
hair. The fore-paws are strong 
and especially adapted for tree¬ 
climbing. The Phalangers are noc¬ 
turnal and are mostly herbivorous. 
One of the most interesting mem¬ 
bers of tills family is the Flying 
Phalanger, which possesses a hairy 
membrane extending along its flanks. 
This is used by the animal as a kind 
of parachute when it takes its flying 
leaps from branch to branch. 


each. 


(Sent by Charlie Homewood, Grrlong, Vict>ria, Australia.') 


A. L H. 
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All sorts of pleasing and picturesque things 
come to us from Japan, and a delightful little 
fellow is the Japanese bantam. Of variety 
bantams, as they are termed in the " fancy," 
there are several kinds—rosecombs, Cochins or 
Pekins, Brahmas, Sebrights, frizzles, Scots Greys, 
Belgians, Indian game, Polish, and Wyandottes, 
for instance ; but for distinctive appearance the 
little Japanese yields the palm to none. 

Major G. T. Williams of Tredrea, Perranwell, 
Cornwall, owns one of the purejt strains of 
Japanese bantams that are to be found in this country, and from' 
the wife of that gentleman I have received the photograph that 
is here reproduced, and the following notes on the breed :— 

“ The originals of our strain came direct from Japan. These 
birds are ideal pets, being very easy to tame. We keep many 
of ours unpenned in the garden, as, owing to the shortness of their 
legs, they do little damage by scratching. The important points 
to aim at in the breed are short legs, and erect carriage of head 
and tail in both sexes. In the cock-bird a big comb is essential, 
and a fine flow of tail with good sickle feathers. His tail should 
be carried quite straight up and not bending forward towards 
the head. Any tendency to what is called ‘ squirrel-tail ’ is a 
serious fault. 

" As to colours, these are black-tailed white, pure white, 
black, grey, partridge, and duckwing. The three former are the 
most popular colours. In Japanese prints, showing these birds, 
there are also included grey and duckwing, and black-red. 

"The chicks, 


when 

young, 


quite 
are 

most fascina¬ 
ting small 
creatures, as 
they are so tiny 
and so dainty- 
looking. They 
seem to do 
best when 
hatched under 
a hen of other 
breed. Friz¬ 
zles, or silky 
Pekins, appear 
to be the 
most suitable 
mothers for 
them; but fre¬ 
quently one 
comes across 
a Jap hen 
that will her¬ 
self sit well. 
The carriage 
of the bird de¬ 
picted by the 
photograph is 
very good." 

Many prizes 
have gone to 
Major Wil¬ 
liams for his 
Japanese ban¬ 
tams, but he 
has not exhib¬ 
ited since the 
War began. 


A Black-tailed White Japanese Bantam. 


The Parrot Fish. 

One of Nature’s most curious freaks is the Parrot Fish, of which a photo is given 
above. It is among the ugliest denizens of the deep, and is to be found, though 
Tardy, in the Indian Ocean. The fish takes its name from its extraordinary resem¬ 
blance to a parrot in its head formation, being equipped with a pair of sharp beaks 
somewhat similar to those of the bird. 


wide-mouthed bottles will do just as well. In fact, the jars 
are preferable to an aquarium, for the reason that some of the 
pond denizens are prone to prey upon each other, and with 
a sufficient supply of jars you can keep the different kinds of 
creatures separate. 

For properly searching a pond you require to have a catching 
bottle mounted on a stick, a bottle-net, dipping-spoon, and drag- 
hook and drag-bottle. Next month I will give you some sketches 
of these useful implements. They are to be bought, but when 
you see exactly what they are like I am sure that most of you 
will.be able to contrive home-made and quite serviceable imita¬ 
tions. All such appliances that I have ever used I have made, or 
put together for myself. 

Of course, you will understand that from the field naturalist’s 
point of view a mere collection of water in some hollow is not a 
pond. What you require, and can without much exploration 
find, is a pond that has been in its place some time, a pond in 
which weeds are growing, and which has a more or less luxuriant 
fringe of water-plants around its margin. Such a pool of water 
will be found to be as crammed with teeming life as is the Amazon 
jungle itself. Next month, properly equipped, we will go 
hunting in it. 

* * * 

C HIBERNATING BUTTERFLIES. \ 

The first butterflies to appear in the spring are such as have 
been dormant throughout the winter. Hollow trees, thatched 
roofs, and similar hiding-places, protect them during the cold 
season ; as soon as the sun sufficiently warms the air they come 
to life again, and gratefully we see them on the wing. Should 
bitter breezes again blow, these early butterflies resume their 
hibernation. 

Amongst the hibernating butterflies may be mentioned the 
brimstone, tortoiseshell (large and small), and the peacock. 
Curiously enough, most of the butterflies that hibernate are 
highly coloured, conspicuous insects, easily to be noticed when 
they are flying amidst Ihe more or less leafless surroundings 
of early spring. Long before the new season’s butterflies have 
hatched out from their chrysalides, these welcome adventurers 
are to be seen out and about. The entomologist should be 
prepared to greet them—with his butterfly-net, that is—and so 
make a start on the serious business of the year. 

In addition to the hibernating butterflies, there are the 
migrants, which come flying to this country from elsewhere. 


fpONC^HUN^ 


It is no exaggeration to say that from one small pond sufficient 
and varied specimens of aquatic creatures can be obtained to 
suffice for a whole lifetime’s study. These creatures, larger and 
smaller, are very interesting to observe, they are easily captured, 

and they may be pre¬ 
served alive without diffi¬ 
culty. You do not even 
need to have an aquarium 
in which to keep them, 
for a few large jars or 


'these, again, are with us some time previous to the appearance 
on the scene of our native new butterflies. They include the 
clouded yellow, painted lady, and red admiral. The painted 
ladvfis a notorious migrant, whose real home is believed to be 
in Northern Africa. Our climate is too cold and damp to suit 
this insect for hibernation. So it is probably true that all 
painted ladies seen in this country—say, up to and including the 
month of June—are specimens that have come to us from abroad. 

By some naturalists the red admiral is classed as being a 
hibernating species. There is, however, no proof of this, and 
the fact appears to be that the insect comes to us from Europe 
and from North Africa. 

It is the hibernating and the migratory butterflies that provide 
us with our earliest specimens for the cabinet. 


1 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH—FEBRUARY. 

Kooks return to rookery to repair and reline old nests or 
to build new nests. There is plenty to study in the habits 
of these birds; a field-glass greatly aiding such observations. 
With your glass, too, watch the skies for the return of 
birds from their winter-quarters. Thus learn to identify 
birds by their flight and form, to be later verified by their 
perching, walking, wading, and their song. 

Amongst moths note the spring usher (i£ inches ; 
light grey, mottled darker brown). The quaker (very 
common ; i \ inches ; dark brown, light line parallel with 
edge or fore-wings). Dotted border (2 inches; plain 
browm, with darker lines, sat in y gloss on wings). Clouded 
drab (if inches; tore-wings dark brown, hind wings grey). 
Oak-trunks, palings, and hedgerows at night should be 
searched for these and other early moths. The small 
eggar may be found on tree-trunks, but this moth some¬ 
times remains in the chrysalis stale lor several years. 

Anemone, snowdrop, crocus, are in flower. It is now 
quite time for Field Club branches, as far as is possible, 
to decide upon their programme for the season. Never 
mind if you afterwards have to alter it; formulate a 
definite programme of some kind. 


\ B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 


The subject set for the November competition, ” My Best 
Field Club Ramble,” proved to be highly popular with members. 
A large number of entries was received, and a perusal of the 
MSS. showed that the writers, in most cases, had been at great 
pains to make original observations of Nature. In the Nature 
Drawings and Photographs section there was again a 
good representation. The following are the successful com¬ 
petitors :— 

November Competition. —Prize Nature Note : Rowland 

V. Koster, Holmleigh, 19 Christie Road, S. Hackney, E. 9 - 
Prize Nature Drawing : O. H. Maynard, 39 Lowther Road, 
Bournemouth. Extra Prizes of Three-and-sixpenny Books : 
Peter A. Acatos, 9 Cossington Road, Westcliff-011-Sea ; Gordon 
T. Smith, 323 Woodbridge Road, Ipswich; Frank Clayton, 
Dixie Street, jacksdale, Notts ; Alex. Logan, 63 Margery Park 
Road, Forest Gate, E. Specially Commended: Jack Foster. 
Bingley ; Wilfrid Starkey, Bingley ; A. S. Curtis, South 
Tottenham; Robert Scott, Edinburgh; Leslie C. Robinson, 
Southend-on-Sea; Noel Brady, Macroom ; J. A. Merifield, 
Chesterfield; C. M. Knott, Bromsgrove; Reggie Turner, 
Belfast ; Andrew Scott, Leith; R. F. Elliott, Ambleside ; 
Ronald E. Simons, Saltash ; Keith C. Abbott, Birmingham ; 

W. Comber, Christchurch, New Zealand ; Samuel F. Daniel, 
Bridgend ; T. Bourne, Church Gresley; Sydney Watts, 
Sheffield ; Norman Lane, Ilford ; W. P. Sindell, Lincoln ; 
Ralph Yeo, Lynton; Ernest Maynard. Walthamstow; E. O. 
Holl, Brighton ; W. E. Crawford, Dublin. 


Queries and Answers 


it. G. Huddlestone. —A case of butterflies with the insects in position amidst 
their “natural surroundings” presents a problem difficult for an amateur to 
solve. You cannot buy the plants, flowers, grasses, and so forth, ready prepared 
for putting into the case—and, especially in such times as the present, even 
the professional naturalists and taxidermists have trouble in obtaining such 
things. I may just tell you, by the way, that in response to a tempting offer, 
some of the cleverest people we had in that line not so very long since trans¬ 
ferred their skilled ability to America. I can only advise you to dry the plants, 
etc., in sand, and try to set them up yourself. With patience you may be suc¬ 
cessful, and, anyway, the endeavour affords interesting occupation. As the 
plants are certain to fade, you should colour them as nearly as possible like 
nature as soon as they are dry. 


Df.njs Griffin. —The book you require is “ The Management of Rabbits," price is., 
published by L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
As to the particular variety of rabbit, I would strongly advise the Dutch rabbit 
as a pet. There is great diversity of colours—black, blue, pale grey, steel grey, 
dark grey, and tortoiseshell. Dutch rabbits are hardy and do well in out-door 
hutches that are placed in a sheltered position. In England the “ little Dutch¬ 
man " is probablv the most largely bred variety of exhibition rabbit. Equal 
parts wheat and oats and ample greenstuff is a suitable bill of fare. 


W. A. Meek.— A capital little book for the beginner is “ Moths of the Months, 
by the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A., published by C. H. Kelly, 25-35 City Road, 
EC 1, price is. If you want a really comprehensive work that is a complete 
guide to moth-collecting, get “ The Moths of the British Isles," by RidiardSouth, 
F.E.S., published by Frederick Warne & Co., Chandos House, Bedford Street, 
Strand, in 2 vols., price 7s. 6 d. each. As you ask me for a little advice, let me 
remind you that, in addition to taking moths with the net, you will do well to 
rear them from the egg, caterpillar, and pupa. So doing, you not only gam 
knowledge of the early stages of the insect, but you obtain specimens that arc in 
perfect condition. 

Moth Collector (Strcatham).—In order to render the sugaring-mixture fully 
attractive to moths, rum must be mixed with it. I know of no substitute that 
is as good, though you can try beer, and rum is used for the purpose by col¬ 
lectors all over the world. As you say, it is at present possible to purchase 
rum only by the entire bottle. Smaller quantities are not sold, and a whole 
bottleful of rum would be a very generous supply for your purpose, jour 
best-plan will be to purchase the sugaring-mixture ready made. I think you 
can procure it from Messrs. Watkins and Doncaster, 36 Strand, London. 
W.C.. at the price of is. jd. per tin. Instructions for use are supplied with 
the tin of mixture, and the same firm’s sugaring-tin and brush (is. 6d.) are very 
convenient to handle. Without suitable appliances sugaring is liable to be¬ 
come a rather messy job. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this month’s (February) “ Nature Note ” competition is: “ Bird Migrants in Winter .* 5 Drawings, Photos, 

and Essays must be the sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from 
books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 
words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender s name, 
address, and age legibly written. ■— . ^ 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers o. 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor s decision must be regardec 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor. “ B.O.P. ” 4 Bouyerie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection Cameras, in-gnifying-glasses, collecting-cascs, fishing-rods, paintm*- 
boxes, botanical-albums a ud presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfh- 
nets, and handsome volurm s. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : " If succet>s- 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize. 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

I noted on btue silk,price 3d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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A Dog Fancier. —Rub olive oil into the dog’s coat so as to 
saturate the hair to the surface of the skin ; let it remain 
on for half an hour and wash it well out with the best yellow 
soap and warm water. This will clear out all the insects, 
&c. To prevent a dog being infected with vermin, brush 
a small quantity of any sweet oil into its coat. 

V. C. Hunt. —Go to the Patent Office Free Library in Southamp¬ 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, and choose the books for 
yourself. 

A. C. Scriven. —i. " I have an idea in my brain which I wish to 
communicate to w’ireless quarters”—Good—but ” I will 
not tell you my idea until it has been accepted as useful.” 
Well, we hope to hear of it in time. ” Wireless quarters,” 
as you call them, are now at the Admiralty, Whitehall. 
Write there and ask for the name of the officer to whom you 
should send the idea. 2. By a battery strong enough to do 
the work. 3. It depends on the substance. Acetic acid 
will soften carbonate of lime. 

Aeronaut. —We do not know '* what is the best thing to do 
so as to be able to join the Royal Flying Corps after the 
war,” but you might ask the Secretary of the War Office, 
or apply direct to the Flying School Headquarters, South 
Farnborough, Hants. 

J. Littlejohn and E. J. R. —Write a similar letter to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, and if not successful, 
apply to the Commanding Officer, Royal Army Medical 
Corps, War Office, Whitehall. There are Sick Berth Stew ards 
in the Navy for which post your qualifications would help. 

G. L. Grante. —1. We should say British Columbia, of which 
you could obtain information from the Agent-General at 
the British Columbia Office. 2. Gold-fish in the hot-house ; 
any but pike and tench in the temperate house. 

Coin Collector. —Hibernia is Ireland, and the coin is an Irish 
halfpenny of 1805, and now worth a shilling. It is of copper, 
and not bronze, and it should w r eigh 134 grains. 

E. Ruck. —The stamp is Austrian, as you can see by the coat of 
arms. If you had sent it, and any other stamps at any 
time, to the address on the envelope which contains it, 
you w'ould have had it identified at once. 

E. Brookman. —If it is really a genuine Bank of England note, 
it is worth its face value w'hen presented at the Bank of 
England. 

J. Bow. —The syllabus is obtainable on written application to 
the Secretary, Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate 
Place, E.C. 

R. Kemp. —Put the snails into boiling water, and pick them 
out with a pin when the shells are cool enough for you to 
handle, them. 


J. Sharpe. —See the coloured plate of a British battleship in 
our tw r enty-sixth volume. It gives all the details you w'ant. 

Relwof. —1. The address is the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, London. 2. The volume for 1916 is out of 
print and cannot be supplied. 

L. W. East.— There arc several books on the subject in the 
Leicester Public Library. Consult the librarian there. 
Refer to the Dictionary of National Biography—in the 
library—under the heading of Lady Jane Dudley, where 
there is a long list of authorities, too long to give here. 
Lady Jane Dudley w r as Lady Jane Grey. There were no 
marriage certificates in those days. 

C. C. —You may find what you want in the Highways and By¬ 
ways Series, published by Macmillan & Co., or in the Victoria 
County History, which you could see at the public library. 

Canoeist. —The canoe for one described on page 100 of the 
thirty-eighth volume will carry one and no more, but see 
the correspondence on page 447, where a canoe for two is 
described, with the measurements given. The handiest 
sail is a balance lug ; but a sail plan that will suit a harbour 
here, may not suit one on the other side of the world, and 
it is best to be on the safe side. 

W. R. Game.— If a batsman be out of his ground when the 
striker returns a ball so as to knock dowm the wicket, the 
non-striker is not out unless the ball in its flight has been 
touched by one of the fielding side. 

Would-be Sketcher and M. A. H. —The only thing is to practise 
and compare with similar work. The ink is Payne’s Grey. 
There are books like ” How to Draw in Pen and Ink,” by 
Hajry Fumiss, which can be obtained at Roberson's, 99 
Long Acre, or Brodie & Middleton’s, 79 Long Acre, and of 
many other artists’ colourmen. 

J. F. Groes. —A silk-winder consists of a pair of short sticks 
crossed at a right angle at one end of a spindle, a similar 
pair at the other end, and four bars joining the ends of the 
opposite sticks ; and you can make one for yourself out of 
the pieces of the firewood that is sold in bundles. 

Seychelles. —Continue as you are doing with dumb-bells and 
deep breathing. You will be all right w'hcn you join the 
army, for the physical drill w ill soon get you into shape. 
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AN AMBULANCE CASE. 

A youngster, very much out of breath, rushed into a police 
station and gasped out to an officer: “ You’re—wanted—-down 
—down—in—in—our—street—an’ bring an ambulance 1 ” 

“ What’s the trouble ? ” demanded the officer, “ and why 
bring an ambulance ? ” 

“ Because,” explained the youngster, when he had recovered 
his breath, ” mother’s found the lady that stole our doormat ! ” 


/ I ' *' If you should see an armed party approach- 

( ing, what would you do ? ” asked the officer. 

(Ifljfc "Turn out the guard, sir 1 ” 

“Very well. Suppose you saw a battleship 
coming across the parade ground, what would 

' " Report to the hospital for examination,” 
T was the prompt reply. 

A GOOD REASON. 

Johnny stood beside his mother as she made 
her selections from the greengrocer’s cart, and 
t he latter told the boy to take a handful of nuts, 
but the youngster shook his head. 

” What’s the matter? Don’t you like nuts?” asked the 
greengrocer. 

” Yes,” replied Johnny. 

"Then go ahead and take some.” 

Johnny hesitated, whereupon the man put a generous handful 
in Johnny’s cap. 

After he had driven on the mother asked : ” Why didn t 
you take the nuts when he told you to ? ” f 

Johnny winked as he said : ** ’Cause his hand was bigger n 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 

It was at a country football match. The referee had just sent 
Giles off the field for deliberate fouling. Instantly the other 
team sent another man off with him. 

” Why do that ? ” asked the referee. ” You can play eleven 
men though the other side will only play ten.” 

The opposing captain was firm as a rock. 

” If you think,” he said, ” that we’re going to let Giles get 
into that dressing-room alone, all among our watches and 
money, you’re pretty badly mistaken 1 ” 


MAKING SURE. 

An old lady from the country went 
recently to a draper’s shop and began 
examining a piece of cotton print. 

She pulled it this way and that, as if she 
would tear it to pieces, held it up to the 
light in different positions, wetted a 
corner and rubbed it between her fingers, 
trying if the colours were good. Then 
she paused a while, seemingly not entirely 
satisfied. 

At last she cut off a piece -with a pair 
of scissors that she had dangling at her 
side, and, handing it to a tall, gawkv- 
looking girl of sixteen, standing beside 
her, said : 

“ Here, Lizzy Jane, you take an’ chew 
that, an’ see if it fades.” 

And Lizzy Jane put it into her mouth 
accordingly, and dutifully went to work. 


IN THAT EVENT- 

The officer of the day, during his tour 
of duty, paused to question a sentry who 
was a new recruit. 



DON'T BE NEUTRAL! 

Be an ally, and buy the “ B.O.P.” 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 

“ Sir, how do you account for this ? ” an angry woman blurted 
out, forcing her way to the front of a butcher’s shop. 

“ What, may I ask ? ” responded the butcher politely. 

“ Why, this,” she cried; ” I found a piece of rubber m the 
sausages I bought here this morning,’ and she waved the 
offending article in the air. 

“ My dear madam,” calmly answered the butcher, the motor¬ 
car is replacing the horse everywhere.” 


” Well, Johnny, my dear, how are you 
getting on with your French ? ” 

“ Oh, very well, uncle. We translate 
quite nice sensible sentences now, such as 
‘ My uncle never allows my birthday to 
pass without giving me a present, or It 
is quite certain that my uncle will give me 
something quite splendid this time.’ ” 

MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME i> yflered 
rach month for the best short Funny Story sent in bv a 
reader of the “ B.O.P." The storyettes need not be 
original, but wheie tney are selected the source must 
be stated. Stories for this page, which must be sub¬ 
mitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may br 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the 
name and address of the sender must be c car y 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regard d as final. „ _ 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Pajjcr. 4. Bouvene 
Street, London, E C. 4. and mark envelope or postcard 
“ Funny Story Competition.’’ 

The w inner of this month’s prize is A E. 
Spencer, 20 Oldfield Street, Fenton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, for the storyette entitled 
“ Taking no Chances.” 

Printed by 

SPOTTISWOODE. BALLANTYNE & CO. LTD.. 

Cokhester. London & Eton. 




BEARERS OF THE BURDEN IN MANY LANDS. 
A Chinese Palanquin. 


(Complete in this Number .) 

The Stop-Gap. 

A Story of the “Die-Hards” (Middlesex Regt.). 

By NORMAN THORNTON. 


NDER the age of seventeen 
no boy has a right to be 
“ fed up." Tony Worley 
was both. The outstand¬ 
ing reason of his discontent 
was that there was, a war 
on. and he not part of*it. 

Not that he specially 
loved fighting in any form. 
He was not naturally pug¬ 
nacious, and never went 
about looking for a scrap, 
though on the two or three 
occasions when a fight had come his way, as fights do to all 
naturally constituted boys, he had by no means avoided 
it, and had held his own with any boy of his own size. 

But the fact of War made a strong appeal to him. 
This may have been caused by a mistaken idea of the 
traditional glory of war, or by some natural aptitude, 
as yet unproved, for soldiering—more probably it arose 
from the example of Tony's elder brother, his idol and 
hero from- childhood. Some eighteen months previously 
Arthur Worley had got up one morning and gone out to 
seek his fortune. He might or might not have found it, 
and in either case would probably have strolled home 
again before evening, but on the way he met a magician. 
This magician had assumed the human shape of a recruiting- 
sergeant of the Middlesex Regiment, and by his magic 
he had within the short space of half an hour transformed 
Arthur into a soldier of the King, and a " Die-Hard " to 
VOL. XL. part 5. 


boot. The scarlet coat had proved a good fit on Arthur, 
and by the time that the necessity arose to exchange it 
for a khaki jacket, he had become a soldier in every way 
fitted to uphold the honour of his country and the very 
exacting traditions of his regiment. This he was now 
doing in Flanders, and Tony, denied the same privilege, 
felt very much out of it. 

Tony's mother and father could hardly be expected 
to take the same view of the matter. They were not 
unwilling that one son should be amongst that glorious 
little army that had set forth to try to stem the flood of 
Germanism, and had well-nigh got swamped in doing 
it, but as regards Tony their thought was “ Thank God, 
he is too young ! " 

They had never said this to him, but he knew they 
thought it, and the knowledge only added to his restlessness. 

Daily he followed eagerly such scanty news as the 
papers could give, of the retreat from Mons, the turning 
on the Marne, the Aisne fighting, and then the desperate 
defence of the Flanders trenches. All through those 
months Tony took no interest in anything but the war 
and stories of the fighting. It was little enough that the 
papers could tell of it, and still less in the strictly censored 
but eagerly awaited letters which Arthur w r rote from 
time to time ; these consisted mainly of the same phrases 
put together in a different order : "I am quite well, send 
me so-and-so ; things are fairly quiet here just now; " or 
“ There was a bit of a scrap this way—we lost a few men— 
thanks for the socks, Mother dear. Could you send me 
some more matches ; it is still raining ; " not much for a 
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THE STOP-GAP 



hero-worshipping young brother to feed upon, but they 
were looked forward to with impatience, and Tony knew 
them almost by heart. 

And then one week the expected letter failed to arrive, 
and a few days later came the dreaded intimation that 
“ The Secretary of State for War regrets to inform you-” 

For Tony, the bottom seemed to have dropped out of 
his life—a vast loneliness engulfed him, a loneliness filled 
with a dull but purposeful anger. The one sure idea that 
took possession of him was the impossibility that he should 
now be kept from an active part in the war, the eager need 
at once to enlist. 

This idea he proceeded to act upon without delay ; 
within an hour he was at the depot of the Middlesex 
Regiment, and had presented himself before the grizzled 
sergeant in charge, a veteran, who had been just about 
to take his discharge when war broke out. 

“ How old are you ? ” questioned the latter. Tony 
stretched a point and said, “ Seventeen, 
sir.’* 

“ Seventeen, eh ? Sorry, my boy, I can't 
take you. A pity, for you're a fine grown 
boy, but orders are very strict. Some of 
these parliamentary gentlemen have been 
asking questions about you boys being ac¬ 
cepted for the army. 

Why not wait a bit ? 

Lord Kitchener says 
this will be a three- 
years’ war ; you’ll get 
your chance, perhaps, 
later on-” 

" I must go now,” 
asserted Tony. 

“ Must go now, must 
you ? Well, what's your 
hurry ? Why, you look 
all shaken up, boy,” 
he went on kindly. 

“ What's your trouble ? 

Been getting into some 
scrape or other ? ” 

” Word has just come 
that my brother has 
been killed,” answered 
Tony simply. 

” And you've come along t<> 
fill the gap ? Look here, my 
lad, you go outside and walk 
twice round the building and 
come back to me; and remember 
that it will take you just a year 
to walk round this building. 

You would not think so to look 
at it, but just you try it and 
see.” 

A friendly wink emphasised his 
meaning, which Tony seized readily enough. 

Out he went, and within three minutes 

was back again and presented himself before the table. 

The sergeant looked up at him without a sign of re¬ 
cognition. 

” Yes, my man " (Tony drew himself up at the word; 
three minutes earlier he had been “my boy"). “What 
can I do for you ? ” 

“ Come to enlist, sir,” replied Tony laconically, playing 
up to his part. 

“ Name ? ” 

“ Anthony Worley.” 

“ Worley ? ” spelt the sergeant. ” Age ? nineteen,” 
he continued, without looking up, and ran on to the next 
question without waiting for the boy’s assent or denial. 

“ Address and name of nearest relative ? ” 

Tony gave the rest of the required particulars, and was 
duly passed on and approved by the doctor, though the 
latter pursed his lips doubtfully when it came to chest 
measurement. 


“ Umph 1 ” he commented. ” Well, I daresay the training 
will give you another couple of inches, and they will run 
the rule over you again before you go out. Get your 
clothes on and go over to the next room to attest.” 

This was quickly done, and as he came out his friend 
the sergeant happened to be passing. “Ah, Worley, 
you’re sworn in 
—that's right. You 
know you 
have to 
report here 
to-morrow 


“ In less time than it takes to tell he 
was leading the whole battalion as they 
made their voices peal across the water.” (Seepagmj.) 


morning ? Good 1 Well now, I expect you’re achinc 
to get into the uniform. I might be able to work 
it for you; I know there was a small lot came down this 
morning, and there might be a few left. We'll go look, 
see,” and he led Tony off along the corridor. “ We don't 
do this for every ‘rookie,’” he remarked; “but you re 
a bit of a speciality, and we want a few more of vour 
spirit since last week.” 

To tell the truth, he was thinking that Tony reminded 
him of his own son who was at that very moment filling 
the active place in the old regiment from which age had 
ousted his father. After all, even sergeants are human. 
Tony’s simple anxiety to fill the dead brother’s place had 
appealed to the old soldier, and he was willing to take a 
bit of trouble to please the boy. Together they sought 
out the storekeeper, and in spite of his protestations that 
it was after his hours for issuing kit to rookies, he was 
prevailed upon to find the essentials of a uniform, with the 
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half-grudging information that " You must wait for the 
trimmings till to-morrow, and you ain’t likely to get 'em 
all then; the army’s got so popular these days there ain’t 
enough packs and water-bottles to go round. 

And so that day the old Fifty-seventh gained another 
recruit of the right breed, and Tony a new dignity which 
his mother least of all the world would have deprived him 
of. To him she showed a smiling face and kept her sore 
heart to herself, and when he said, half apologetically: 

“ Mother, I had to go," her reply was only: 

" Why, of course, Tony, I knew you would." 

* * * 

What course H.M.S. " Tyndareus " was keeping, whether 
outward or homeward bound, or what port her destination, 
the censor has not allowed to transpire. 

Suffice it to say that she was " proceeding " somewhere 
southwards of Cape Agulhas, the southernmost point of 
Africa, and that she carried a precious freight, a full bat¬ 
talion of the old Middlesex Regiment, including Corporal 
Tony Worley. Evening was drawing on, and the westering 
sun sent long beams of golden light across the heaving 
swell of the sea. On the deck of the transport little 
knots of men were lounging together, laughing and chatting 
over their pipes before preparing to turn in. One group 
was centred round a performer on an accordion, who was 
leading them through a selection of popular choruses. 

On the bridge and forward, of course, a strict look¬ 
out was being kept, though there was little thought of 
impending danger in these waters. But these are just 
the occasions which Fate chooses to bring off a thousand- 
to-one chance. If anyone aboard the " Tyndareus " had 
been told that some three months previously a German 
raider had laid some floating mines off the South American 
coast in the hope of destroying a cargo of Argentine meat, 
he would have cursed all Germans and thought no more 
of it. But Fate spun a web about one of those mines, 
and guided it southward to where the Brazilian current 
strikes across the Atlantic. Thence the mine bobbed and 
dipped on an easterly course till it came to a point five 
degrees east by south of Cape Good Hope, and here it got 
mixed up with the great Benguela current and started 
to go north again, so that it was just in time to fetch up 
against the side of the " Tyndareus " as the ship's bugler 
put his instrument to his lips to sound " Last Post." 

The roar of the explosion drowned the first notes of the 
call, drowned the accordion, and drowned the voices of 
the group who were expressing their desire to be taken 
back to Blighty. As it died away there was for a moment 
utter silence on the vessel ; then the bugle on the bridge 
spoke again : " Ship's quarters 1 " to be answered by 

one on the boat deck, " Fall in 1 " Quickly each man 
on the ship went to his emergency station, the crew to 
their posts by the boats, the soldiers to fall in at attention 
as if on parade. To say that none felt fear would be 
hypocritical; there were white faces in plenty, but the 
men of the old " Die-Hards " know how to keep their Jknees 


straight and their heads high even though they may feel 
a cold lump under their belts. 

** Steady, men ! " came the voice of the Colonel from the 
bridge ; " remember you’re Middlesex 1 " The reminder 
was hardly needed, but it served to relieve the tension, and 
the men answered him with a cheer. 

At the first alarm Tony had followed the others and 
fallen into his place without any very clear idea of what 
had happened or what was likely to happen. He now 
found himself standing to attention in the ranks wondering 
if the ship was going down, and how long she woul 1 remain 
afloat. Some unaccustomed object was rubbing against 
his right knee, and looking down he saw it was the accordion 
upon which his hand had fallen as its owner had dropped 
it, and which was still dangling on two fingers. He had 
himself vamped out tunes on it at intervals during the 
voyage, and almost automatically he raised it and began 
fingering the keys ; it was a simple yet grand old tune 
which came to his mind, and before he realised what he 
was doing he was playing it softly through. A voice beside 
him took it up, and another beyond. In less time than it 
takes to tell he was leading the whole battalion as they 
made their voices peal across the water, the ship slowly 
sinking under them. 

O Cod, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come. 

Verse after verse they sang right through the glorious 
old hymn whilst the wireless operator crackled out an 
obligato overhead. 

As the last notes of the " Amen " died away came the 
order, " Stan-at-ease 1 Stand easy," and Tony's company 
commander approached him. 

" Well done, Worley 1 " he said. " Can you give us some 
more ? We'd all be the better for it just now; something 
a bit cheery, perhaps," he suggested, and Tony broke 
into a popular chorus with a swing to it, which was taken 
up by all. Thence onwards they needed no leading, and 
song succeeded song in steady succession as the boats in 
turn were filled and lowered away; those still standing on 
deck taking up the tunes started by their comrades already 
on the water, and all the time from far away help was 
rushing towards them as fast as good Welsh coal could 
make steam, and steam drive turbine. But the old ship 
was getting low in the water by the time the first streaks 
of smoke appeared on the horizon, a couple of destroyers 
tearing their way through the seas from Simonstown. 

Would rescue arrive in time ? We know that it did. 
In perfect discipline and order the boats were discharged, 
returned, and reloaded, and every man brought clear away, 
and as the last boat came alongside the rescuing ship those 
aboard the latter looked down into her and greeted her 
with a cheer, whilst under Tony's fingers the old accordion 
ground out another chorus, " When you come to the end 
of a Perfect Day." 

And since this is a true story, we wonder how the Huns 
ever hoped to win this war. 
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“ As if a Roman warrior had dropped his brazen shield." 

HE days were dour at Boreham School; the time was 
dull and tame, 

And the only word that Larking heard was the weary 
word of blame. 

In class and out, at meals or not, and even while in bed, 

A constant storm of reprimand beat hard on Larking’s head. 
And why ? Because this clever youth a special skill would show 
For rubbing up a master's fur the way it shouldn’t go. 

He sneered at erudition with a lofty air and cool, 

Which seemed a bit untactful at a place like Boreham School. 
He scoffed at Virgil’s glory, and allowed us all to think 
That he could turn out Georgies, with the necessary ink ; 

And more than once the whisper through the dormitories ran : 
“ He says that Julius Caesar was an overrated man ! ” 

Now when a chap is given to convictions such as these, 

He mustn’t be astounded at encountering a breeze ; 

Yet Larking never fancied, never dreamed, that he w'ould meet 
The dark, nocturnal argument that led to his defeat. 

’Twas when the moon was lurking at the midnight’s solemn hour 
Behind the tallest turret on the top of Boreham tower, 

That Larking heard a footstep, ever louder, coming near, 

And knew the tramping menace was for him alone to hear. 

It climbed the w^ooden stairway; there was anger in the tread, 
And Larking grabbed the counterpane to cover up his head. 
But through the flimsy fabric throbbed the terror more and more, 
Till suddenly it halted at the dormitory door ! 

And then a loud vibration on the midnight darkness pealed, 
As if a Roman warrior had dropped his brazen shield. 


Larking’s Lesson. 

A Lay of Boreham School. 

By JOHN LEA. 

And, bear in mind, our hero only thought it best to hide 
When he. saw imperious Caesar standing sternly at his side. 

" Attend ye, sparky Larking,” thus the haughty Roman spoke; 

I look upon your libel as beyond a common joke, 

And mean to use an argument expressive of the view 
That Caesar’s reputation must be safe from worms like you.” 

A shiver ran through Larking and a cry escaped his lip, 

As the spectre's bony fingers made a handful of his hip; 
And, blow on blow descending with uncompromising force, 

A voice rang through the darkness in the following discourse ' 
” Thrice undiscerning bounder, you shall feel a Roman’s 
wrath ; 

I’ll beat from thee all insults, as the dust is beat from cloth, 
And the rod that deals out justice was, in days beyond recall, 
The sw'ord I flashed in Britain, and the blade I drew in Gaol. 



"The sword I flashed in Britain, and the blade I drew 
in Gaul.” 


Take this , in Virgil's honour 1 ” and a phantom stroke there fell 
That woke beneath the counterpane an agonising yell. 

” And that, and that, for Caesar ! It will teach you, I should say t 
To speak of us in future in a more respectful way.” 



Spark Larking of the schoolhouse, who the ancient truths assailed, But as the whacks descended in an overwhelming storm, 

Thrice turned him to the darkened room, and thrice his courage The victim flung the counterpane completely off his form, 
failed. And lo, w'here Julius Caesar had so lately made his stand, 

Out from the textile shelter, which he held above his nose, Uprose Mackenzie Major with a slipper in his hand. 


Right furtively his eye did glance ; 
right timidly did close. 

For lo, the door was opened, all in 
silence to allow 

The entrance of a misty wraith, with 
laurels on its brow ; 

And as the hour of midnight from the 
turret stole away, 

Far dowm the bed a mound appeared to 
show where Larking lay. 

Ho ! striplings of the Apennines, where 
cloudless shines the sun, 

Suspend a Roman’s censure till the 
gruesome tale is done. 

ITo ! youths of merry England, with 
your notions up to date, 

Withhold sarcastic judgment while the 
sequel I relate; 


And straightway did Mackenzie, with 
an indignation deep, 

Hold forth in scathing language on his 
interrupted sleep. 

But let us draw the curtain. Let us 
revel in the thought, 

That Larking learned the lesson 
which the wraith of Caesar 
taught. 

For, with the Christmas season, it 
delights me to avow, 

Minerva’s laurel chaplet cast a glory 
on his brow. 

The time was full of brightness, there 
was rapture in his days, 

And the only word that Larking 
heard was the gladsome word of 
praise. 
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A Story of the Chinese Underworlcf, and of Piracy and Adventure in Eastern Seas. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of " Submarine U 93 " ; "A Motor Scout in Flanders ” : " In the Power of the Pygmies," etc. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

MR. WANG TAKES UP THE CASE. 


[THIN a few minutes, the 
‘‘Galatea” had dropped her 
anchors within a cable's 
length of the wreck—for, to 
all intents and purposes, a 
wreck the *' Mary Ann Rut¬ 
land ” now was. She was 
well beaghed upon the coral, 
jammed in the reef, so that 
no human power could ever 
rescue her; and there she 
must remain, to be beaten 
by the wind and waves, to 
be washed by the tides, until 
some wild typhoon, sweeping 
like a whirlwind southward 
from the China Sea, should 
break her up, to scatter her 
spars and wreckage to the four quarters of the compass. 

A little after, the ” Galatea’s ” pinnace drew alongside the 
gangway, which had been lowered, at the head of which 
stood Mr. Wang, his round, cherubical countenance wreathed 
in smiles. 

In the stemsheets of the pinnace were Commander 
Dickens and Mr. Swayne ; and their delight and aston¬ 
ishment may be imagined when, simultaneously, they 
grasped the fat detective by both hands. 

Indeed, the capture of the “ Mary Ann Rutland ” was 
one of Mr. Wang’s greatest triumphs. Sun Wing had defied 
the Admiralty for months ; his name had become world- 
famous ; he had come to be regarded as a second Captain 
Kidd. Where torpedo-boat-destroyers, gunboats, cable¬ 
grams, and a whole host of Government informers and 
political spies had failed, Mr. Wang had succeeded. He 
had succeeded by methods of his own, as daring as they 
were original. 

“ Captain,” said Wang, as the commander stepped upon 
the main deck of the stranded ship, ” I guess I’ll trouble 
you to hand over those eleven dollars. I’ve won my wager.” 

The naval officer paid readily, laughing, so that his 
black, pointed beard wagged like the tail of a dog; and as 
he looked about him and surveyed the decks of the old 
•* Mary Ann Rutland,” of Sydney, there was evidence enough 
of the genius of Mr. Wang. 


Though Sun Wing himself had escaped, the pirate ship, 
which had wrought such havoc upon the seas, had been 
put out of action once and for all. Her engines had been 
smashed beyond repair. The majority of the crew were 
either killed or wounded. Giuseppe was dead ; a villainous 
career had been brought to an abrupt conclusion. Yung 
Tong, the Cantonese stevedore, who had lived in the jungle 
of Borneo, and who had been one of Sun Wing's hired 
assistants, was'mortally wounded by a bullet that pierced 
his lungs, and died that same evening at sundown. The 
Portuguese first officer was captured with a broken collar 
bone, and was afterwards hanged in Macao for his share in 
the atrocities. The six-inch shell which had entered the 
engine-room had killed all three engineers—three half- 
caste brothers, who had learned their work thousands of 
miles from the Clyde, on the broad waters of the Irrawaddy. 

After having secured his wounded and unwounded 
prisoners, and having handed over the former to the 
care of the doctor of the “ Galatea,” Captain Dickens 
instituted a systematic search of the whole ship. This 
could not be accomplished in one day ; and that night a 
guard was left on board the ” Mary Ann Rutland,” where it 
was a strange sight to see a British seaman pacing the 
main deck, with a rifle and bayonet fixed. 

The search, which was thoroughly carried out the follow¬ 
ing day, yielded the most surprising results. The pirate 
was, to all intents and purposes, a floating bank. There 
was practically no kind of cargo which she had not looted 
from her victims : raw silver and tin, as well as scores of 
chests of minted money. She was so well provisioned, too, 
that a fleet of battleships could have been rationed for a 
month upon the contents of her holds. 

All her most valuable cargo was transferred to the 
” Galatea ” ; and this was a task that occupied three whole 
days. By the end of that time, Mr. Wang and Swayne 
were all impatience, anxious to reach Sandakan, in order 
that they might endeavour to pick up the tracks of Sun 
Wing, who was now known to be at large upon the island. 
Though they had met with a great measure of success— 
far more than Captain Dickens had ever expected—they 
could not consider that their task had been completed 
until Sun Wing himself had been run to ground. 

Leaving the ” Mary Ann Rutland ” to her fate, they 
steamed to the south, intending to reach the Borneo port 
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early the following morning. In the meantime, Mr. Wang 
had gratified his natural curiosity in regard to Barrington 
and the boy. Ah Jim. 

For three nights running, when the " Galatea ” was 
anchored off the coral reef, Fred Barrington had held 
his listeners spellbound by the stories he had to tell 
concerning the last voyage of the " Mary Ann Rutland.** 
Not only Mr. Wang and the Commissioner of Police, but 
also Captain Dickens and his officers, listened in interested 
silence. 

Barrington told how the original ship's officers had been 
murdered, how Sun Wing—who had been the ship’s cook— 
had proclaimed himself captain and had hoisted the 
Black Flag. He described in detail many terrible and 
amazing scenes, which we have not endeavoured to set 
down here. He gave a graphic account especially of the 
attack upon the “ Kansas City.” on which occasion the fight¬ 
ing had been desperate and little mercy had been shown. 

And all he said was confirmed by Jim, who had seen 
even more than the ex-boatswain. The boy appeared 
nervous at finding himself amongst white men. It must 
be remembered he had lived his whole life in squalid, 
and almost barbaric, surroundings. Since his early 
childhood, he had associated with men of a criminal type. 
Even the old sailor who had taught him to fear God and say 
his prayers, was a confirmed opium smoker ; and if this 
drug is not so debasing as drink, it has, at least, the effect 
of weakening the will power and bodily strength. 

From the very first, Mr. Wang was vitally interested in 
the boy. He made Jim tell his whole story—or. rather, 
so much of it as he knew. Then he questioned and cross- 
examined Barrington, until the honest boatswain was 
more puzzled than ever. Finally, Mr. Wang took Jim 
into the sunlight and examined his features closely. 

" Dark brown hair,” said he. ” A pale complexion. 
Round, blue eyes. Everything—the shape of your hands 
and the shape of your head—confirms the fact that you are 
English, that you have not a drop of Chinese blood in 
your veins. Who are you ? ’* 

Jim smiled sadly, and shook his head. 

I would tell you if I knew,” said he. 

Mr. Wang looked at him more closely than ever, screwing 
his little pig-like eyes. 

” I should say,” said he, ” that you are about thirteen 
years of age.” 

” So far as I can judge,” said Jim, ” I must be about 
that. I was certainly living in Chen Ku's opium den for 
nine years. I must have been, at least, three when I came 
there ; and I have been to sea for nearly a year.” 

” Sure,” said Mr. Wang. ” And what about this locket, 
this golden shield that you are convinced you used to 
wear around your neck ? You tell me it bears the letters 
R.L.L. It's almost a certainty—or at least, it is highly 
probable—that those are your own initials. Do you never 
remember being called by any other name thar Jim ? ’* 


The boy shook his head. 

” I can remember nothing,** said he, a trifle sadly. 

As he thought of the mystery that pervaded his young life, 
that he had never been able even to guess at, tears sprang 
into his eyes. He had never heard of anyone who did 
not know who he was. As for himself, he was homeless, 
without relations, without even a name, and—had it not 
been for Fred Barrington, who had stood by him so man¬ 
fully throughout—he would have been friendless, too. 

Mr. Wang saw those tears, and he smiled—a kindly 
smile. At the same time he laid one of his fat, podgy 
hands upon Jim’s shoulder. ” Don't you worry,” said 
he ; “I guess I’ll find out all about it before very long. 
I mean to. at any rate.” 

” I wouldn’t bother,” said the boy. “ It seems so 
hopeless, somehow.” 

Mr. Wang laughed aloud. 

” I’ve got to find it out,” said he, “ whether it's a bother 
or not. You see, I have got to get hold of Sun Wing. 
I’ve undertaken to capture him, and I don't mean to give 
up the chase ; and if I catch Sun Wing, I get possession 
of this golden shield ; and, perhaps, that will tell me some¬ 
thing concerning yourself. I expect Sun Wing knows all 
about you. I have a shrewd suspicion that he is the 
only person who does.” 

The boy went to the taffrails. upon which he leaned his 
elbows. The ship was still lying dff the coral reef. The 
sea was calm as a mill-pond ; the sun was at its height 

As the boy looked across the white waves that were 
breaking upon the coral, an expression that was at once 
sad and puzzled came upon his face. 

” What can he know ? ** he asked. 

Wang shrugged his shoulders. 

” That remains to be seen,” said he. “ My task is 
obvious. I have two things to do : firstly, to capture Sun 
Wing ; secondly, to drag the truth out of him concerning 
you. I mean to do both. I guess I'll succeed. Mr. 
Swayne’s going to remain in Sandakan, to get the police 
at work. Mr. Swayne's a regular bloodhound when he 
gets going. I calculate he and his men will scour the island 
from east to west, and Sun Wing will have to bolt like an 
old bear from its cave.- As for me. I'm going straight 
back to Hong Kong to report and make further inquiries. 
I want you to come with me, and Barrington, too. In 
fact, I don’t intend to let you out of my sight until the 
whole of this mystery is cleared up and ended.” 

” You’re very good,” said Jim. There was gratitude 
in the tones of his voice more even than in his words. 

” I’m not very good,” said Mr. Wang. ” I am intelli¬ 
gent, that's all, and fond of my job—wonderful fond of 
work.” 

At that, he produced an enormous cigar from his pocket— 
he had now resumed his usual Chinese clothes—chewed 
the end off. lit it, and walked slowly away, puffing clouds 
of smoke into the air. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


RICHARD LYNDSAY LYNNB. 



HE ” Galatea ” did no more 
than call at the port of 
Sandakan, where Wang im¬ 
mediately got news of Mr. 
Swayne. The Commissioner 
of Police had not lost much 
time. He had already heard 
news of Sun Wing, as being 
at large in the jungle, and 
had set off in pursuit, accom¬ 
panied by a strong party of the 
British North Borneo Police. 

” That's as good news as we can ask for.” said Wang, 
smiling all over his featureless face. ” Mr. Swayne would 
have had some difficulty in finding him. if he hadn’t picked 
up his tracks right away. I guess, Captain, as soon as ever 


it is convenient to yourself, we'll get away back to Hong 
Kong.” 

” And what about Sun Wing ? ” asked Captain Dickens. 

” Swayne will keep in touch with him,” said Wang. 
” He'll wire me directly he gets news. I've a kind of 
notion that Sun Wing will bolt from Borneo. Swayne 
will have offered bribes wholesale to the Dyaks lor Sun 
Wing's head, and he’ll realise at once that his life is not 
safe in the island. Captain, have you ever done any 
big game shooting ? ” 

” A little,” said Captain Dickens. ” I've shot buck in 
South Africa, and had a good deal of mixed shooting on 
the East Coast.” 

” Wdl. then,” Wang went on, " I dare say you may 
have noticed that a wounded or hunted a limal always 
takes to the hills. It’s the way of them ad. Similarly, 
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a. dying Chinaman always goes back to China. Sun Wing 
hasn't set foot on his native soil for more than a dozen years. 
But, he'll come back now—you see if he doesn't—and I'm 
going to wait for him at Hong Kong. I know my job." 

A few days later, the yacht lay at her moorings in Hong 
Kong Harbour, immediately in front of the beautiful 


gardens of Government House. Sir Randolph Thierry 
personally offered his congratulations to Mr. Wang. 

“ I don’t know whether I am most pleased with the 
success of your expedition," said he, “ or the promptitude 
with which you set to work." 

“ That’s all right, your Excellency," said Wang. " There’s 
only one fly in the ointment: Sun Wing’s escape. But, we’ll 
get him, sir—we’ll get him as easy as eating a mango." 

“ I trust so," said the Governor. " From what I have 
seen of your ability, I am almost sure you will." 

After leaving Government House, Mr. Wang repaired 
to his own humble residence in the Chinese quarter of the 
town. His " official residence "—as he called it—was in 
Shanghai ; but since business frequently took him to the 
great southern port, he rented three rooms above a large 
silk merchant's shop on the southern side of the town. 


In one of these rooms, Barrington and Jim, after an 
ample Chinese meal, consisting for the most part of rice 
and salted fish, laid them down to sleep. Neither had as 
yet completely recovered from the hardships and priva¬ 
tions they had endured. Both needed a period of rest 
and recreation. Poor Jim’s constitution was thoroughly 
undermined; and as for Barrington, though the 
boatswain had the strength of an ox. underfeed¬ 
ing, want of exercise, and a long period 
of captivity, had told seriously upon 
his health. 

For all that, it was some time before 
either could manage to fall asleep. 

They were in the noisiest 
part of the town; and a 
Chinese city never goes to 
sleep. All night long rick¬ 
shaws clattered over the 
uneven cobble stones of 
the street; pedlars and 
hawkers sung their wares ; 
coolies quarrelled and 
shouted jokes at one an¬ 
other in shrill, strident 
voices. 

Several times Jim rose 
from his couch and went 
to the window. It seemed 
strange to him that he 
should find himself in 
China. He had been as¬ 
sociated with the Chinese 
race for so many years ; he 
had learnt to speak the 
Chinese language ; he had 
even, at one time, thought 
himself a Chinaman. 
Though he had never set 
eyes upon the celestial 
country, he had always 
imagined that he knew 
exactly what China was 
like, and he had always 
pictured it much as he saw 
it on this still, starlit 
night. 

For once, the atmos¬ 
phere was clear. The Peak 
towered above the Har¬ 
bour, like a giant stooping 
to examine his own likeness 
iii a pool of water. Low 
in the sky there hung, like 
a lantern, a round, pale, 
China moon, in the light 
of which the boy could see 
the queer-shaped junks 
moving slowly across the 
Harbour. Everywhere 
there was music—strange 
oriental music on two- 
stringed instruments, accompanied by shrill, nasal sing¬ 
ing. Everywhere there were lights: stars in the 
sky, reflected upon the surface of the water; Chinese 
lanterns suspended on the prows of river boats, moving 
like great fireflies through the darkness ; lights on the 
moving rickshaws and the swinging sedan chairs, and 
flares before the open shops and booths, which made 
the gold lettering upon the sign-boards seem to 
dance. 

It was China—a land of fantasy, mystery, and romance. 
But, to the boy. as his eyes took in the scene, it was as if 
he himself were the greatest mystery that the whole of this 
vast country contained. 

And even at that very moment, Mr. Wang was deep in 
the solution of the puzzle, seated at a table in the next 
room, before a reeking lamp, a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 
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upon his nose—for, in these days, his sight was beginning 
to fail. 

The room itself was a marvel. It might have been 
furnished or it might not have been furnished—it was 
impossible to tell. There might have been a carpet on the 
floor ; but that also was uncertain. The room contained 
nothing but papers—newspapers, all opened and scattered 
broadcast. In the four corners of the room they rose like 
rubbish heaps. They shrouded the tables ; they covered the 
chairs ; they even pervaded the walls like creeping plants. 

Mr. Wang was seated in the middle of the room. At 
his right elbow was a pile of folded 
newspapers, at least four feet high. 

They were all old copies of The Times 
which had been lent to him that after¬ 
noon by the local police authorities. 

Hour by hour, from seven o’clock 
in the evening until five o’clock in 
the morning of the following day, 

Mr. Wang carefully examined every 
number before he cast it aside. In 
point of fact—to be precise—there 
were exactly six hundred and 
twenty-six newspapers in the room ; 
and they were all from fourteen to 
twelve years old. 

At last Mr. Wang gave vent to an 
exclamation of delight. 

“ Found it! ” he cried. ” Got it! ” 

Holding a newspaper in the light 
of the paraffin lamp, he read aloud 
as follows :— 

'* A Thousand Pounds Reward. 

“Anyone giving information as 
to the whereabouts of the only son 
of Sir Robert Lynne, Bart., of 362 
Queen’s Gate, will receive the above 
reward. The child, Richard Lyndsay 
Lynne, is three years old; was last 
seen by his nursemaid, Ann Waters, 
shortly before he was apparently 
kidnapped from his perambulator, 
near the Albert Memorial in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens.” 

Mr. Wang took off his spectacles, 
drew in a deep breath, then puffed 
out his cheeks. 

“ It’s a sure thing,” said he ; ” a 
sure thing. Richard Lyn<Jsay Lynne. 

R.L.L. I remember the case as if it 
were yesterday. But we’ve got to 
prove it,” he added, rubbing his 
hands. ” We’ve got to prove it.” 

He sprang to his feet, went to the window, and threw 
back the lattices. It was now broad daylight without. 
Birds were singing in the branches of some trees across the 
way. Mr. Wang leaned his elbows upon the sill of the 
window and looked up at the sky. 

“ The thing can be proved in only one way,” he went on, 
still talking to himself in a low voice. ” I think Sir Robert 
Lynne is still alive. If not, there is sure to be somebody 
else who will remember the golden shield, by means of 
which Jim can be identified. I've no doubt of it myself, 
but the case will have to be proved in a Court of Law.” 

He was silent awhile, and then chuckled, and continued 
to chuckle for quite a minute. 

” It's a mystery still,” said he. ” The boy was stolen 
from his perambulator in Kensington Gardens. By whom ? 
Not by Sun Wing. Sun Wing was capable of doing it for 
the reward, but in that case he would certainly never have 
taken him to Chen Ku’s opium den. Sun Wing would be 
the last man in the world to take anyone into such a secret 
as that. Yes, it's pretty clear that Jim, or Richard Lyndsay 
Lynne, was not kidnapped by Sun Wing. Who did it 
then ? Not Chen Ku. Why not ? Because if Chen Ku 


had stolen the boy he would have known who he was, 
and would certainly have taken steps to claim the reward. 
Therefore, we are no nearer the solution of the problem 
than when we started. We know who the boy is ; but we 
do not know how he came to be where he is.” 

And now we come to a peculiar trait in the somewhat 
complicated character of Mr. Wang : he showed signs of 
irritability. He had been thinking, following a logical 
train of thought; and this train of thought was interrupted 
by a bird on a tree opposite, that was figuratively bursting 
its little throat in unmelodious song. 

Mr. Wang turned away from the 
window in disgust. He was disgusted 
that he could not explain matters 
to his satisfaction; he was also 
disgusted with the biih, who had 
persistently interrupted him. He 
went rapidly to the table, threw 
several newspapers to the floor, and 
seized one of those brass Chinese ink 
boxes, upon the lid of which was 
engraved the edifying inscription in 
the Mandarin dialect, ” Live, and 
let live.” 

Mr. Wang returned to the window, 
and with a loud shout hurled the ink 
box at the bird. 

“ Get out l ” he cried. ” You 
sing because you see daylight. So 
far, I see no daylight. Off with 
you, chatterer 1 Git ! ” 

Mr. Wang turned on his heel and 
crossed to the room opposite, where 
Jim and Barrington were sleeping. 

The boy was sound asleep. The 
fat detective came quite near to him 
and soliloquised : 

” You were brought up in 
poverty,” said he, ” in the midst of 
thieves and opium smokers and 
cut-throats. You were made to 
work ten hours a day ; you lived 
the life of a coolie. Then you 
went to sea, and with your own 
eyes, you saw piracy, murder and 
outrage on the high seas ; you were 
brought face to face with death 
And now you are here, sleeping in 
what is little better than a garret, 
sublimely innocent of the fact that 
you are the only son and heir of 
one of the richest men in England. 
Sleep on, little boy,” said Mr. Wang. 
” Sleep on. Time enough in which 
to learn the truth when you are 
awake. Then we’ll probe the whole mystery to its depths 
and establish you in the position that is your birthright 
and your due.” 

. Mr. Wang stole out of the room quite softly, on 
tiptoe, and chuckled as he descended the stairs. In 
the open street he produced a cigar, lit it, and set 
off, walking briskly, in the direction of the European 
quarter. 

Presently, he hailed a rickshaw, by means of clouting 
the sleeping coolie over the head. 

” Get up,” said he, ” and get to work.” 

The man, who wore nothing but an enormous sun hat 
and a strip of cloth aground his waist, stood up and rubbed 
his eyes. He was as yet but half awake. 

” Where to ? ” he asked. 

” Anywhere,” said Wang. ” Anywhere you like.” 

” Where do you want to go to ? ” 

" Nowhere in particular.” 

" What do you want to do ? ” 

” Breathe, you fool 1 Drive on.” 

Clattering over the cobble stones, the rickshaw rumbled 
down the street. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


i ^ HAT morning, Mr. Wang did much 
lDE else beside breathe the cool, fresh 
air. It was first necessary for 
him *° things out; and with 
this idea he eventually arrived at 
Ithat delightfully picturesque spot, 
about five miles from the centre 
of the town, that delights in the 
/ charming name of the Happy 

j Here he seated himself on a grass 

mound in the shade of an almond 
> 1M tree, anc *’ Pacing both elbows upon 

v his ^ nees an< t his chin his hands, 

__lyy he stared straight in front of him 
t: for a long time, gazing—as it seemed 

—at nothing. All the while, how¬ 
ever, he was setting his thoughts in 
order, endeavouring to arrive at a decision as to the best 
way in which to accomplish his purpose. 

He appeared to come to a conclusion quite suddenly ; 
for he got to his feet, returned to his rickshaw, and ordered 
the man to drive back to the town. 

There, he entered the Hong Kong Club, where he was 
greeted by an old friend, the compradore, who in this part 
of the world is—to all intents and purposes—the steward, 
who manages everything connected with the catering and 
the servants. 

From the compradore Mr. Wang borrowed the current 
volume of that informative work which is known as “ Who's 
Who " ; from which he discovered that Sir Robert Lynne 
was educated at Harrow and Oxford, that he had been 
Vice-Consul at Smyrna, Consul at Bagdad, Wuchow, and 
Bangkok, and Consul-General at Shanghai; that he had 
published several works on China and Chinese history, and 
that he had finally been created a baronet and given an 
important post at the British Museum. His address was 
shown as 362 Queen's Gate; he was fifty-seven years of 
age, and his recreations yachting, golf, and the growing 
of orchids. 

Having satisfied himself that Jim’s father was still alive, 

Mr. Wang repaired to the Post Office, and sent the follow¬ 
ing cablegram to England, addressed to Superintendent- 
Detective Booth, Great Scotland Yard : 

“ Please ascertain whether a Chinese of the name of Chen Ku 
still runs an opium den in Deptford. Hope you are fit .— 

Wang." 

The cablegram paid for, Mr. Wang returned to his rooms 
in Chinatown, where 
he found Jim and 
Barrington eagerly 
awaiting him, hungry 

the King Edward ^ . 

Hotel, where he gave ^.1 • ' PL iy\ 

them a breakfast Bra £ 
such as Barrington BT( ^ Jk, 

had not eaten for flF / 

years, and Jim never M * 

before in his life. I ^ 

And afterwards, in uvyt 

the smoking-room of ^ ( \ Jr \ 

the hotel, which is BTBfc'V.' 
situated on the bund, B , \ 

by the side of the \ 

boy who he was ; for 
—as we have said— 

Mr. Wang himself 

had not the least “Clattering over the cobble stones, the rickshaw rumbled down the 
doubt upon the street.” {See pa%e 232.) 


matter. He related the whole story, or as much of it as he 
knew. The papers at the time had been full of it since 
Sir Robert Lynne was an exceedingly well-known man. 

The child had been taxen for a walk in Kensington 
Gardens by his nursemaid, Ann Waters. Dick Lynne 
was then exactly three years old. In that narrow, flower- 
fringed walk, which runs parallel to Kensington Gore, 
westward from the Albert Memorial, the nurse had turned 
away from the child for a few minutes, in order to talk to a 
friend, who was a soldier, and who had been subjected to a 
rigorous cross-examination. The man was a Life-guards¬ 
man, and neither he nor the nursemaid had noticed anyone 
else in the walk. They had remained talking to one another 
for about five minutes, at a distance of not more than 
fifteen yards from where the perambulator stood ; and 
yet, on returning to the perambulator, they discovered, to 
their dismay that the child had disappeared. Subsequent 
investigation produced neither evidence nor any clue as 
to the mystery. The keepers, policemen, chairmen and 
gardeners on duty, both in Kensington Gardens guid in 
Hyde Park, could furnish no information likely to be of 
value to the host of detectives who took the matter in hand. 

As Mr. Wang said, they could not doubt for an instant 
that that same child was the boy who had passed for so 
many years under the name of M All Jim." The evidence 
was circumstantial, but convincing. So far as Wang could 
judge, the incident had taken place in Kensington Gardens 
somewhere about the same time that the boy, Ah Jim. 
made his first appearance in the opium den in Deptford. 
Jim was evidently of English parentage; at any rate, he 
was European. His age corresponded to that of Dick 
Lynne. But, above all else, there was the evidence of the 
golden shield—now in the possession of Sun Wing—which 
bore the three letters, R.L.L., which were the initials 
of the kidnapped child : Richard Lyndsay Lynne. 

No sooner had Mr. Wang got to the end of his story, 
than Fred Barrington sprang to his feet and lifted Jim in 
his arms. 

" Wonders will never cease ! " he cried. " Jim, to 
think that you should turn out to be such a swell ! To 
think that you should have been undergoing such terrible 
hardships for all these years, whilst all the time you're 
the son of a baronet, and rich as anything ! It don’t 
seem, somehow, as how I can believe it all. I’m a simple 
man, and a thing like this has never come my way. Why, 
mate, I've got to rub my eyes; I'm near crying for pure 
joy, and, besides, I want to make quite sure that I’m 
awake 1 " 

Mr. Wang held out a restraining hand. 

“ Don’t count your 
chickens before 
they’re hatched," 
said he. "There's 
no question but that 
' >Jim is Dick Lynne, 
sure enou flh. But we 
r JpFLj, ^ ' v can’t prove it until we 

catch Sun Wing and 
J L ^ JffiF V get hold of the golden 

r ** But w ^ iat proof 

i do y° u . want ^ ” ^ked 

understood nothing 
\ about legalities or 

logic. " What proof 
do you want ? The 
thing's a certainty 1 If 
he’s not Dick Lynne, 
who else can he be ? " 
Mr. Wang smiled 
with tolerance, slowly 
shaking his head. 
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" You seem to forget/* he said, ” that no one who matters 
has seen this boy for almost ten years. His father wouldn't 
recognise him ; no one else would recognise him. There's 
a bit of a difference between thirteen and three, you must 
remember. But, if we can produce the golden shield, no 
further proof will be asked for." 

Barrington got to his feet and paced up and down the 
room, alternately tugging at his great black beard and 
striking the fist of one hand into the palm of the other. 

” We must get hold of this rascal," he cried ; " we must 
run him down without delay. I’ll not rest until I’ve got 
back the trinket he stole from Jim, and then stole from 
me. By thunder, that accounts for it 1" he roared. 
" No wonder he wanted it! No wonder he was ready to 
fight for it! He knew what it meant to l)im." 

" Patience," said Mr. Wang. " It took more than a 
hundred years to build the Great Wall. The Great Wall 
of China is a mystery, in a sort of a way. We can’t solve 
our little mystery in a few minutes. Swayne is on the 
track of Sun Wing. You can trust to Mr. Swayne. In the 
meantime, there’s nothing to do but to wait here in Hong 
Kong for further news. Pass the time pleasantly ; enjoy 
yourselves. Have a good time. You both deserve it." 

It was ten days before Mr. Wang received any news; 
and then, strangely enough, two telegrams arrived on the 
same day. The first was from Swayne, from Borneo, 
and was worded as follows: 

41 The fox has broken cover, and crossed to Sumatra. Am 
following in pursuit. Will wire further news .— Swayne." 

The second telegram was of even greater interest. It 
was from Superintendent-Detective Booth. 

" Chen Ku sold up his opium den last month, and left for 
China on board the intermediate P. & 0. ‘ Java.* — Booth." 

Mr. Wang rubbed his hands together, as if they were cold. 
He read both telegrams aloud, winked, and then tapped 
his nose with a forefinger. 

" The kettle begins to sing," said he. " Soon the 
water will boil. And it will be too hot for Sun Wing ; 
you may take my word for that." 

That afternoon he went to the P. & O. office, where he 
discovered that the " Java"—a steady old ship that had 
rolled out to China and back again to the Thames for many 
years on end—was due in Hong Kong in a fortnight’s time. 
She had been cabled as having left Suez, and was by then 
well on her way to Penang. Mr. Wang purchased a map 
% of the Indian Ocean, the Straits, and the China Sea; and 
day by day he pricked off the approximate position of the 
"Java " with a pin. 

Then came a second telegram from Swayne: 

" The fox has turned on the hounds. Three of my assistants 
were murdered three days ago. We sighted him last night, 
but he escaped under cover of darkness , and has bolted for 
Singapore. I am in hot pursuit, and close upon his tracks. He'll 
either go north to China or else cut back to Penang .— Swayne." 

Fred Barrington shook his great fists in the air. He 
was actually trembling with excitement. 

" He's coming nearer to ufc 1 " he cried. " He's walking 
into the lion’s mouth l " 

For once, Mr. Wang was terribly serious. For a moment 
his face lost its usual rotundity of outline. He opened his 
little eyes quite widely. 

” There may be complications here," said he. " Things 
may turn out a little different from what I thought." 

" How do you mean ? " asked Jim. 

" Don’t you see," said Wang, waving a podgy hand, 
" that the ' Java ’ is due in Singapore ; and if Sun Wing 
gets on board that ship, I wouldn't give two copper cash 
for the life of your old friend, Chen Ku. Sun Wing will 
strangle him like a hen." 

A few minutes after receiving this telegram, Mr. Wang 
was again at the P. & O. office. Here he could learn 
nothing for certain. Several Chinese steerage passengers 
had come on board the Java '* at Singapore; one of 


these might very easily be Sun Wing. There was only 
one Chinaman travelling first class, who had booked a 
passage from London ; and this was undoubtedly Chen Ku. 

Mr. Wang shook his head again. 

" If Sun Wing is in the poop," said he, ” Chen Ku won’t 
remain long in the saloon. He’ll go overboard one night, 
quite suddenly, like Angelus and Mcjanet." 

Jim shuddered. The words reminded him of the terrible 
past, which was like a nightmare in his memory. 

" I hope all will be well with Chen Ku," said he. " He 
was always very kind to me." 

" He little dreams." said Wang, “ that his life hangs on 
a thread." 

“ There's no way of warning him ? " said Barrington. 

" I’m thinking of that," said Wang; “ I'm thinking 
matters out. The ' Java' has already been signalled 
as having left Singapore. She'll be here in a few days' 
time. I had intended to go on board with the pilot. I 
think I can do better than that." 

" How do you mean ? " asked Barrington. 

” I mean the ' Galatea.' ” He paused a moment and ap¬ 
peared to be thinking deeply. As usual, he did not take long 
to make up his mind, but rushed to the nearest telephone, 
where he got into direct communication with the Governor. 

" Hullo, your Excellency. No, sir, I must speak to the 
Governor himself. I can't help it. You may be the 
First Secretary, but I cannot, on any account, tell you my 
business. And if I did, you could not give me the answer 
I require. Will you be so good, sir, as to tell his Excellency 
the Governor that Mr. Wang wishes to speak to him at 
once on a matter of the greatest importance ? " 

Mr. Wang was kept waiting at the telephone for quite 
five minutes before he recognised the voice of Sir Randolph 
Thierry himself at the other end of the wire. 

" Is that Mr. Wang ? " 

" Sure, your Excellency.” 

" What is it you want ? ” 

” I want either the * Galatea' or one of the Government 
launches this very evening. I have news of Sun Wing 
himself. There is not a moment to lose." 

" Where are you now ? " 

" At the Hong Kong .Shanghai Bank, sir.” 

" I will send one of my aides-de-camp at once to the 
Admiralty Pier, with a signed authority for you to requisi¬ 
tion from the Commodore any available craft that will 
suit your purpose." 

" God bless your Excellency. Good-bye." And Mr. 
Wang jammed the receiver back upon its rest. 

A few minutes later, accompanied by Barrington and 
Jim, he found himself in the Commodore’s office, where, by 
a strange chance, was also Captain Dickens, who, in point 
of fact, was applying for a few days' leave for the purpose of 
shooting snipe in Kowloon. 

" You can’t have the * Galatea/ " said the Commodore. 
” She’s not under steam. Where do you want to go to ? " 

" On a straight course to the Straits. I wish to pick up 
a P. & O., which should be sighted to-morrow afternoon. 
The matter is urgent, and concerned with life or death." 

The Commodore looked out of the window and shrugged 
his shoulders. " The weather is set fair," said he. " The 
wind is due west. There's no chance of a typhoon. I'll let 
you have a big launch. You can be off as soon as you like." 

“ That's now," said Wang. 

" Have you no luggage ? " 

Mr. Wang lifted the long folds of his yellow Chinese robe, 
and produced an enormous revolver. 

" Here it is," said he. " And a toothpick." 

Captain Dickens turned to the Commodore. 

" I should like that five days’ leave, sir," said he, " if 
I can have it, to go with Mr. Wang." ' 

The Commodore laughed. " Of course I ” he exclaimed. 
" I lorgot you are old friends. Certainly, Dickens; take 
a week if you want it." 

Not twenty minutes after the above conversation had 
taken place, a large launch was steaming out of the Harbour, 
carrying on board old shipmates : Captain Dickens. Fred 
Barrington, Jim, and the inimitable Mr. Wang. 
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“ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! •* 

How the Commonwealth flag was planted on the parapet of a German position at the Battle of the Menin Road. 
( 5 e« “ Editor's Page," page 256.) 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE FACE OF THE FIEND. 

F ORTUNATELY, the launch was well provisioned. 
There was enough food on board for the lot of them, 
though accommodation was somewhat limited, 
and they had to sleep that night in the 
little saloon—squashed like so many sardines in a 
box. 

The sea was calm as a mill-pond. Also, there was no 
fog—a rare occurrence in the southern China Sea. The 
launch followed a circuitous course, in and out among the 
islands which are clustered together at the mouth of 
the river on which lies the great city of Canton. But 
by daybreak the following morning they were well out to 
sea. 

Knowing that they should pick up the " Java ” sometime 
between midday and six o'clock in the afternoon, they 
steered a zigzag course, working eastward, and then 
westward, across the track of the north-bound steamers 


making for Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, 
and Japan. 

During the morn¬ 
ing they sighted all 
sorts of ships and 
native junks; but 
it was not until four 
o'clock that they 
recognised the black 
funnel and the buff- 
painted fittings of 
the famous .Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation 
Company. 

She was well to 
the south ; and the 
launch headed due 
west, so as to come 
across the liner’s 
bows. When within 
a hundred yards or 
so of the “ Java,” 
Mr. Wang, from the 
bows of the launch, 
hailed the officer of 
the watch, waving 
in his hand a war¬ 
rant for the arrest 
pf Sun Wing. 

The captain ap¬ 
peared upon the 
main deck, and 
shortly afterwards 
the steamship 
slowed down, so 
that it was pos¬ 
sible for those on 
the launch to go on 
board. 

It was not even 
necessary to lower 
a gangway. The 
sea was still per¬ 
fectly calm ; and, 
moreover, the 
” Java ” was receiv¬ 
ing a new coat of 
paint. Planks were 
suspended at the 
sides of the ship, 
slung from the der¬ 
ricks and the taff- 
rails, on which 
painters were 

seated. By means of these, Captain Dickens, Barrington, 
and Jim were able to attain the main deck, though Mr. 
Wang had to be hauled up like a sack of coals. 

When they were safely on board, Mr. Wang, with all 
the assurance in the world, presented his compliments 
to the captain. 

" Say, Captain,” said he, ” I've a warrant here for the 
arrest of a notorious criminal, whom I have some reason 
to btlieve may be on board your ship.” 

" What’s the fellow done ? ” asked the captain. 

” Maybe,” said Wang, " you’ve heard of the * Mary Ann 
Rutland ' ? ” 

” Who hasna’ ? ” said the captain, who was a Scot. 

" Well,” said Wang, ” that's the man I’m after.” 

” On board my ship ! ” exclaimed the other. 

Wang smiled and shook his head. 

” I guess I’ll not go so far as to say he is ; but I'd rather 
do that than say he isn't. At any rate, Captain, here we 
are, and here—with your permission—we’ll stop. Have 
you room for all four of us in the saloon ? ” 

” Room enough,” said the captain. ” We've come all 
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proposed that we should have a little talk together, you 
and I : Chen Ku, formerly the keeper of an illicit opium 
den, and Mr. Wang, private inquiry agent—both, in our 
own way, distinguished men.” 

“You are Mr. Wang ? ” asked Chen Ku. 

“ The same,” said Wang. 

“ I have heard of you.” 

“ You flatter me,” said the detective. " Come, step.into 
your cabin ; we can talk there, privately, alone.” 

They entered the Chinaman’s cabin, which was on the 
starboard side of the ship. Mr. Wang locked the door 
and put the key in his pocket. Then he went to the 
porthole and looked out. There was a man seated on a 
plank immediately outside the porthole—a Lascar se&man 
—busy with a brush and paint-pot. 

“ Off with you 1 r cried 
Wang. “Git!” 

“But, sir,” said .the 
man, “ I have orders— 
from the first officer. 

“ And I have mine, from 
the Governor of I long 
Kong. Git I.” 

The man went alway 
without a murmur, hoist¬ 
ing himself by meanp of 
the taffrails to the ifeain 
deck. Mr. Wang turned 
to Chen Ku. 

“ Chen Ku,” said hey “ I 
want the truth. I strojigly 
advise you to tell \ the 
whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. You l&ow 
my name; you know my 
reputation. If you lie to 
me, you will be found 
out, and it will go ill with 
you. You are a student 
of Confucius ? ” 

JSm 




the 


“ When within a hundred yards or so of the ‘Java/ Mr. Wang, from the bows of the launch, hailed the officer of I 
watch, waving in his hand a warrant for the arrest of Sun Wing.” ( See page 235.) 


many years. “Chen Ku, I never thought I would ever 
see you again ! ” 

The old, wrinkled Chinaman looked up, and jumped 
to his feet. 

“ Ah Jim ! ” he cried. “ My child ! ” 

He seized the boy by both shoulders, shook him in an 
affectionate way, and then clapped his hands. 

“ My son ! ” he cried in the Cantonese language, and 
kept on repeating the word as if there were something 
dear in the very sound of it. 

He was interrupted by a tap on the shoulder from Mr. 
Wang. 

“ Chen Ku,” said Wang, “ I want a word with you—alone.” 

The Chinaman looked rather frightened. He was natur¬ 
ally of a nervous disposition. 

“ What is it ? ” he asked. “ You are connected with 
the police ? I swear to you I have done nothing wrong.” 

“ I never said so,” said the detective. “ I merely 


Chen Ku nodded his head. 

“ Then swear to me by the Five Classic Books that yon 
will speak the truth. I warn you to do so for your own 
sake. Answer my questions, and no harm shall befall you.” 

Chen Ku was now thoroughly frightened. Wang sized 
him up at a glance, and knew that he could depend upon 
the old man. The main thing for him to discover was 
whether Chen Ku could tell him anything that he didn't 
already know. 

“ Have you any idea who the boy is who spent nine years 
in your opium den in Deptford ? ” 

“ None.” 

“ I thought not,” said Mr. Wang, nodding his headt 
“ Tell me, how was it you came into possession of that 
opium den ? ” 

Chen Ku took in a deep breath, like a man about to dive 
into cold water. 

“ The former proprietor,” said he, “ was a man of the 


the way from Port Said with only five first-class passengers. 
Make yourselves at home. The warrant’s good enough 
for me.” 

It was tea-time. Mr. Wang, accompanied by Jim, went 
down into the saloon, and there, the first person he set 
eyes upon, was Chen Ku, the Cantonese, who had made his 
fortune out of an opium den in Deptford, looking, for all 
the world, the most benevolent old gentleman it were pos¬ 
sible to imagine. He was dressed in dust-coloured Chinese 
robes and wore upon his nose a pair of tortoise-shell- 
rimmed spectacles. He was complacently sipping a cup 
of China tea. 

“ Chen Ku ! ” cried Jim, who could not conceal his 
astonishment and satisfaction on beholding his old friend 
again, the man who had been practically his father for so 
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name of Ming Fu Wen, a Manchu, who owed rrfe a con¬ 
siderable sum of money. On a certain day—I do not 
remember the date—it was about ten years ago—I went 
to Ming Fu Wen’s opium den, in order to recover my money. 

I arrived late at night. It was summer time. There was 
no one in the place but a small European child, dressed 
in European clothes, about three years of age. I did not 
know who the child was, or how he came to be in Ming 
Fu Wen’s house. I had never seen the child before.” 

“ Good ! ” said Wang. “ So far, you have told me the 
truth. Now, tell me this. Was there anything else on 
the premises that aroused your suspicions ? Was there 
anything that afforded a clue as to how the child had come 
to Ming Fu Wen’s house ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Chen Ku. 

” Think again,” said Wang. 

“ There was nothing,” repeated Chen Ku, ” except a 
bundle of sticks, in the middle of the smoking-room.” 

Mr. Wang nodded in satisfaction. 

” Very nice,” said he ; ” very nice, indeed. Do you 
remember those sticks, what they looked like ? ” 

Chen Ku shrugged his shoulders. “ It is many years 
ago,” said he. 

“ Precisely. Yet, try to remember 
those sticks. Were they, for instance, 
the kind of sticks that might 
be picked up under the trees 
in Hyde Park or Kensington 
Gardens ? ” 

” Yes,” said Chen Ku, ” I 
suppose they were.” 

“ Now, then, tell me what 
you did when you found 
yourself alone in the opium 
den, with this child and this 
bundle of sticks. Did Ming 
Fu Wen come back ? ” 

” No. He never came 
back. I expected him all 
that night, and the next 
day, and the day after; I 
expected him for weeks—but 
he never returned.” 

” You made inquiries ? ” 

“ Yes, I made inquiries.” 

” And what did you dis¬ 
cover ? ” 

” All I could find out was 
that Ming Fu Wen had been 
seen to go out that after¬ 
noon, quite early. No one 
saw him return, though the 
next-door neighbour said that 
he heard the front door 
opened and shut three times 
that evening. Once, at about 
nine; once, at about mid¬ 
night; and the third time, 
about half an hour later.” 

“ That is most important,” 
said Mr. Wang. ” Most im¬ 
portant, indeed. Continue to 
tell me the truth ; it is the 
wisest thing you can do.” 

“ Well, then,” Chen Ku 
went on, “since Ming Fu 
Wen did not return, and I had no other means of recovering 
my debt, and no one came to claim his property, I con¬ 
sidered that I had as good a right to it as anyone else. 
I took possession of the premises-” 

“ And of the boy as well ? ” asked Wang, lifting his 
c yebrows. 

“ Of the boy as well,” said Chen Ku, with a shrug. " I 
did not know who he was. I had no means of finding out.” 

Mr. Wang smiled. “ That’s not quite correct,” said he. 
“ Had you had the sense of a barn-door fowl, you might 
have made your fortune. You thought the boy would 


be useful to you, and-you wanted to keep him ; and there¬ 
fore you made no effort to find out who he was.” 

Chen Ku looked more frightened than ever. 

“ You are right,” said he. “ You read me like a 
book. But it was not only selfish motives that led me 
to keep him all those years. He was a delightful little 
baby, and, as you know, all we southern Chinamen love 
little children. I got to care 
for him very much. He 
might have been my 
own son. And yet, 

I confess, I kept 
him from the first, 
because I knew I 
would want a boy 
to clean out the 
shop and wait upon 


“ The boy lifted hi* head 
and looked straight through 
the opened port-hole. And there, livid in the 
the fiend.” (See page 239.) 

my guests, and I knew I could get him to work for me for 
nothing.” 

“ Then,” cried Wang, “ the more fool you ! You thought 
to save a few shillings, whereas you might have made a 
thousand pounds. Had you been honest, you would have 
been rewarded. Had you tried to find out who the child 
was, had you wanted to return him to his parents, the first 
thing you would have done would have been to go to the 
police, who would have told you at once who he was. 
And you would have received the reward, which was, in 
actual fact, exactly a thousand pounds.” 


starlight 


was the face 


of Sun Wing, 
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Mr. Wang paused to see the effect of his words. Chen 
Ku sat up and gasped. He was sitting on a stool in his 
cabin ; and as the truth gradually dawned upon him, it 
was as if he became quite hmp in all his limbs. His chin 
fell upon his chest; his arms dangled at his sides. It 
was with difficulty that he spoke. 

“ Is that the truth ? ** he exclaimed. 

Chen Ku groaned. Mr. Wang frowned. His frown was 
not very terrifying to behold—he was far too fat in the face. 

” You are criminally liable,** said he, shaking a warning 
finger at the little, shrivelled Cantonese ; " and you know 
it. Still, it is very improbable that any action will be 
taken. You made no attempt to restore this boy to his 
parents, to whom he has been lost all these years. What 
would you think of the man who treated your own son in 
that way ? Now, continue to tell me the truth. Answer me 
this : When you found the child in the opium den was he 
wearing a gold chain around his neck, from which was 
suspended a gold shield about the size of a halfpenny ? ** 

“ Yes,** said Chen Ku. “ He was.’* 

” Do you remember if there was anything written on 
that shield ? ** 

” Yes. It bore the letters R.L.L.** 

Mr. Wang nodded. “ Did you take the chain from the 
child's neck ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes.** 

" When ? ** 

“ Some days later, when I shaved his head and dressed 
him in Chinese clothes.’* 

" Now, tell me,** asked Wang, “ when did you next see a 
Chinese gentleman—whom I believe we both know quite 
well—who goes by the name of—Sun Wing ? ’* 

At the very mention of the man’s name, Chen Ku jumped 
in his chair, as if someone had run a needle into him. He 
sat staring at Mr. Wang, with his eyes wide open and his 
chin dropped like a broken toy. 

" Sun Wing ! ** he repeated. ” How do you know 
that Sun Wing is connected with this affair ?'** 

” I know a great deal more than you think,” said Mr. 
Wang. ” Continue to tell the truth. Wnen did you see 
this man ? *' 

Chen Ku thought for a moment. It was plain to see 
lie was frightened of Sun Wing, but, by now, he was even 
more frightened of Mr. Wang. 

” Let m^see," said he ; ” Sun Wing came to the opium 
den about two years after I had taken possession.” 

" What did he come for ? ** 

” He came for the golden shield.** 

Ah I ’* exclaimed Mr. Wang. ” He knew of it ? ” 

” Yes, he knew of it; and he wanted it. I lied to him : 
I said I knew nothing of it. That was partly the truth. 


I did not know where it was exactly ; I had thrown it 
away.** 

” And Sun Wing came to visit you again ? ’* 

” He came on three separate occasions, at intervals of 
about two or three years. On each occasion he asked for 
the gold shield and the chain. The last time he came he 
took the boy away with him, threatening me with my life. 
I fear the man. He is a fiend. What else do you want to* 
know ? ** 

" Nothing else,** said Mr. Wang. ” You have told me 
the truth ; and I will see that you come to no harm for 
having done so. All the same, you are at the root of all 
this trouble. Had you acted honestly, the boy would have 
been returned to his own home a few days after he had 
disappeared. Still, what’s done can’t be mended. Better 
late than never. This matter can be put to rights, even yet.” 

That evening, after dinner, Mr. Wang told the whole- 
story to Jim himself and to Captain Dickens. He had 
already inspected the steerage passengers, and had been 
somewhat relieved to discover that Sun Wing was not 
on board. There was nothing to do but to go back to* 
Hong Kong and await further news from Swayne. 

After leaving the saloon, Jim—for we must continue to 
call him Jim—went to the cabin of his old friend, Chen Ku. 

The boy readily forgave the little Cantonese for the 
wrong he had done him. He was generous enough to- 
remember only the kindness and the fair treatment he had 
received at Chen Ku*s hands. They talked long together. 
Chen Ku was almost dumbfounded at the news that the 
boy was actually the son and heir of a well-known and 
wealthy gentleman. He asked Jim’s pardon a hundred 
times ; and the boy had no hesitation in granting it. 

They were seated in the cabin, Chen Ku upon the bunk 
beneath the port-hole, Jim upon the lower bunk, facing the 
port-hole, through which he could see the stars in the 
sky. 

” You who were once my servant,” said the old Chinese,. 
” are now my master. Do with me what you will. If I 
have scolded you—which I often did—forgive me. But 
remember also that I was kind to you, that I loved you 
as a son. I was a fool—a blind fool. I am much to blame. 
I have done you a great injury, a great wrong. I ask you. 
on my knees to forgive me.** 

The old man went down upon his knees upon the cabin 
floor. There were actually tears in his eyes. Jim rose 
to his feet, with the idea of raising Chen Ku from the ground 
and telling him to forget everything that had happened in 
the past. As he did so, the boy lifted his head and looked 
straight through the opened port-hole. And there, livid 
in the starlight, as if set in a gold, circular frame, was the 
face of Sun Wing, the fiend. ^ 


(To be continued.) 


Pro Patria. 

To a School Friend killed in Action. 
By CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 


O FRIEND of mine, now labour done. 

And God’s Own harbouring heaven won, 
You rest in port with canvas furled, 

Safe from the tempest of this world. 

How does it seem to have no foe 
To meet, no evil to o’erthrow; 

No goal to win, no task to try, 

No price to pay, no death to die ? 

When you were Captain of the School 

Your days, your hands, your thoughts were full 

Of needful things you had to do, 

And climbing paths you must pursue. 

And, surely, now your life's not given 
Merely to slumber in your heaven ; 


Surely, there’s still some work to do, 

Some splendid purpose to pursue ? 

Yes, there is labour for your skill, 

Some niche that none but you can fill; 
Earthly apprenticeship is done, 

And you the real work have begun. 

Then, friend, while serving thus afar 
Where soldier-souls immortal are, 

Look down and see our School lamps shine 
Beyond the dim dark poplar line, 

And there that other work perceive, 

That temporal work you had to leave, 

Not to a crumbling ruin gone, 

'But by your school friends carried on 1 
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“ Almost.” 



AN INHERITED OUTLOOK. 

Gunner’s Cat (a descendant of tile-haunting ancestors):—"Awfully good 
Idea, these horizontal chimney-pots! ” 


I N the early days of Alpine climbing a certain peak 
remained unsealed. After long preparation, a 
party of gentlemen and guides set out from a 
Swiss village with the determination to • reach 
the summit. They toiled for three days and almost suc¬ 
ceeded. But they never reached the tnumost peak. The 
last lap was too much for them. Their attempt is on record 
as a gallant failure. 

I was in St. Paul's Cathedral the other day, and I stopped, 
as I always do, to pay homage at the recumbent effigy 
of Gordon, and to read again the beautiful inscription on 
the plinth. What a tragical death was his. The relieving 
force was almost at the gates of Khartoum. But almost 
was not enough. The gallant Gordon perished and, in 
perishing, left an immortal name. 

Who will ever forget Gallipoli ? It was a splendid ad¬ 
venture which nearly succeeded and quite failed. Some¬ 
one said : “ We were within an ace of getting through.” 
It was that ace which counted. Almost was not enough. 

Well, those are gallant failures, heroic defeats, splendid 
failures. They are the things which make ” almost ” 
a pitiful, but not a shameful, word. But it is not always 
so. I knew a boy who almost won a scholarship and it 
cost him a university career. He was too old to try again. 
He says himself that if he had given a little extra attention 
to a certain subject it would have made all the difference 
between success and failure. He has had to give extra 
attention to a thousand things since because he omitted 
to give extra attention that once. 

I might multiply instances without end of the futility of 
” almost.” It is one of the sad words. I remember when I 
was a little chap that two great Americans toured the 
world preaching and singing. I was walking near my house 
last Sunday and a friend lifted his hand in greeting to a 
man who was passing—a nice man with a smiling, pleasant 
face. 

” That man used to be the terror of his neighbourhood,” 
said my friend, ” but nearly forty years ago he went to 
hear Moody preach and he has been a changed man ever 
since.” He was getting to be an old man now, but he 
had done that one thing completely once for all, and it 
made a supreme difference to him. 

What reminded me of that incident ? Why, the word 
” almost.” I was a very little boy when I heard a sacred 
song one of these Missioners used to sing which began with 
the' words, “ Almost persuaded,” and ended with the 
sad words, ” Almost—but lost.” I thought that was very 
sad—and I was right. 

I tell you, boys, that Almost will do little for you. You 
must go through with things—ay, little as well as big, for 
the big things are made up of countless little ones. I was 
reading Coleridge lately and I thought : ” What a pity 


A Talk to Boys. 

By AN OLD ONE. 


that so great a man never finished anything.” Yes, he 
finished ” The Ancient Mariner,” and it is so great and 
splendid that we wish he could have brought himself 
up to the point of finishing ” Kubla Khan ” and 
” Christabel,” and many other lovely fragments. 

Listen ! Here is a passage from his biography: 
” Endowed with an intellect of the first order, and an 
imagination at once delicate and splendid, from a weak¬ 
ness of moral constitution and a lamentable habit he fell 
short of the performance which he had planned.” 

Very often Almost is the curse of very clever and versatile 
people. The tortoise, with his one talent of plod, often beats 
the hare with his many talents of speed and eyesight and 
hearing and scent and observation. The hare stops in 
sight of the goal to rest, and, resting, he grows satisfied with 
his progress and attainment and at length ceases to press 
to the goal. 

So, boys, do not have too many irons in the fire. One 
will do to begin with. Make it white hot with the fire of 
zeal, beat it on the anvil of determination with the hammer 
of purpose, and then perhaps you will say to me in your 
heart in the words of Longfellow : 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be.wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 

And, remember, in the words of the old hymn I have already 
quoted, that ” Almost can not avail; almost is but to fail.” 

One of the most'terrible passages in all literature is the 
concluding paragraph of ” The Pilgrim’s Progress.” I 
am going to quote it that it may impress you the more. 
It is a parable of life, not of death. It applies to earth and 
every day as well as heaven and the last day. Here it is : 

” I turned my head to look back, and saw Ignorance 
come up to the river side ; but he soon got over, and that 
without half that difficulty which the other two men met 
with. For it happened that there was then in that place, 
one Vain-hope, a ferryman, that with his boat helped him 
over ; so he, as the others I saw, did ascend the hill, to come 
up to the gate, only he came alone ; neither did any man 
meet him with the least encouragement. 

“ When he was come up to the gate, he looked up to 
the writing that was above—this was, ‘ Blessed are they 
who do His commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates of the 
city ’ . . . and then began to knock, supposing that en¬ 
trance should quickly have been administered to him ; but 
he was asked by the men who looked over the top of the 
gate. ‘ Whence came you, and what would you have ? * He 
answered, ‘ I have ate and drank in the presence of the King, 
and he has taught in our streets.’ Then they asked him 
for his certificate, that they might go in and show it to the 
King ; so he fumbled in his bosom for one, and found none. 

” Then, said they, * Have you none ? ’ But the man 
answered never a word. So they told the King, but he 
would not come down to see him, but commanded the two 
Shining Ones that conducted Christian and Hopeful to the. 
City, to go out and take Ignorance and bind him hand and 
foot and have him away. Then they took him up, and 
carried him through the air, to the door that I saw in the 
side of the hill, and put him in there. 

“ Then I saw there w r as a way to hell, even from the gates 
of heaven.” 

And that is the Parable of Almost. 
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All about Machine-Guns. 

Rifle Calibre Automatic Weapons in the Great War. 

By RAYMOND RAl1?E. 


ILLY old five-point-nine crumps,” said a gallant 
young officer who had just been-through the attack 
>^3 upon La Boisselle. ” They only raised a huge 
smell and no end of a noise. It was the machine- 
guns which did all the work.” 

Comically as it is there put, how often in the fierce fighting 
has that story been substantially true ? With their monster 
shells the big guns have necessarily paved the way for an 
advance, the machine-guns, sweeping forward with the 
troops, have enabled the advance to be made, the position 
to be stormed and carried. As still another result of the 
German hidden preparation for war, it was they who first 
taught us the full use of the machine-gun. When hostili¬ 
ties commenced the enemy was unexpectedly discovered to 
be enormously supplied with machine-guns. We suffered 
grievously from that surprise, but quickly learned the lesson 
that it brought. Details of the latest improvements in 
weapons are wisely denied to the public, and they may 


not be touched upon in this article. But even on the 
evidence of events, we are assured that the British machine- 
gun stands at least level with any of its rivals. Like the 
death-dealing engine that he controls, the British machine- 
gunner himself has no superior in the world. 

Previous to the advent of the Maxim gun, the best known 
machinc-gun was the mitrailleuse, which was made famous 
by the Franco-Prussian war. In a greatly improved form, 
the mitrailleuse is the machine-gun of the French Armv 
of to-day. 

The word mitrailleuse means a weapon that delivers a 
shower of small projectiles, “ mitraille ” being grape or 
case-shot. In a way it may be said that the very efficiency 
of the newly-introduced mitrailleuse assisted in the undoing 
of the French Army of 1870, for it is an undoubted fact 
that the French Staff depended so much upon this fresh 
arm that they neglected to bring their field artillery equip¬ 
ment up to the standard of that of the Prussians. 

In addition to that, the German gunners had special 
orders to smother with their fire each mitrailleuse as its 
position was located, and they were keenly alive to do so. 


The secret of the mitrailleuse had been almost too well 
kept, for only a limited number of French gunners knew 
how to use the, weapon. The guns were carried about 
wrapped up in tarpaulins, and more than one spy met his 
death in trying to peep beneath the covering. Though 
the French were defeated in that war, the machine-gun 
had well established its claim to success, and with their 
customary thoroughness the Germans at once proceeded 
to work to adapt it for service in their armies. The 
Montigny mitrailleuse it was that first set the machine-gun 
fashion to the world. How the style of that fashion has 
altered may be gathered from the circumstance that while 
the French mitrailleuse of to-day has one barrel, the origi¬ 
nal mitrailleuse had no fewer than thirty-seven barrels. 

Practically all the early machine-guns consisted of a 
number of barrels bound together by steel hoops and re¬ 
volving round a central shaft. Each barrel represented a 
separate rifle, and the gun was fired by the ojperator turning 

a crank handle. 

The Gatling gun came into 
existence towards the end of 
whe American Civil War, and 
it was also used in the war 
of 1870. We ourselves made 
much use of it in our 
Egyptian and Sudan Cam- 
aigns, and likewise in the 
ulu War, notably at Ulundi. 
Ex-President Roosevelt holds 
a high opinion of the work 
done by Gatlings in the 
Spanish-American War. The 
gun had ten barrels. 

For savage warfare the two- 
barrelled Gardner gun was 
much employed by the 
British. The three-barrelled 
Nordenfeldt was principally 
designed for destroyer work 
when torpedo-boats first be¬ 
came dangerous antagonists, 
for which reason it has been 
usually looked upon as being 
a naval gun. Which very 
brief glance at some pioneer 
types of such ordnance brings 
us to consideration of modern 
machine-guns. 

As affording a concise description of up-to-date machine- 
guns in general, the following paragraphs, written by one of 
our leading ordnance authorities, may aptly be quoted : 

” Modern constructors of machine-guns reject the 
principle of hand actuation, which is now confined solely 
to the placing of the first cartridge in position in the 
chamber, closing the breech, and cocking the lock. There¬ 
after the intervention of the waste forces of recoil, suitably 
harnessed and used as a motive power, perform at every 
discharge all the work which the whilom hand-operated 
crank or firing-handle used to do. 

” There is only one barrel, which emits a continuous 
stream of bullets at the rate of 400 per minute. The 
system derives enhanced stability from the almost complete 
absorption of the reactive energy and the absence of ‘ jump ' 
at the muzzle. It also relieves the mount of much strain.” 

As almost every boy knows, the first gun to be constructed 
upon that principle was evolved by the late Sir Hiram 
Maxim, the inventor of the original recoil-operated 
machine-gun, which is the prototype of all subsequent 
creations of the kind. Tersely put, the really wonderful 

18 



A Captured German Machine Gun. 

The gun shown above, taken at Rafa, in Egypt, is notable for its mounting, which is a combination of a tripod and sledge. 
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effect achieved by the mechanism of the Maxim gun is this : 
When the gun is fired the barrel and the breech-block move 
to the rear and the resulting displacement of the various 
parts of the gun, controlled by a spring, sets in motion 
every mechanical action required to operate the breech 
mechanism to feed and to discharge the gun. So long as 
cartridges are fed into the gun by the belt, so long will the 
gun go on firing. Under certain conditions the rate of firing 
of Maxim and other similar guns much exceeds the figure 
already mentioned. 

The Maxim gun being, as has been said, the archetype 
of most others, naturally enough here calls for fullest 
notice. Much more than is here set down could be told 
about it. The writer of this article was once privileged 
to have a long conversation with Sir Hiram Maxim, and, 
as usually happened in such circumstances, the Maxim 


gun was referred to. Sir Hiram was justly proud of that 
remarkable child of his prolific brain, and he talked readily 
enough as to the inception and carrying out of the idea. 
He was a masterful, genial, virile man, endowed with a very 
keen sense of humour, and much interested in all that 
pertains to boys. In his opinion, the mechanically-minded 
boy, the boy who is fond of engines and that sort of thing, 
holds the key of the future in his hands. Some of Sir 
Hiram’s remarks anent his gun are here included: 

" In the very e^irly days of the gun,” said Sir Hiram to 
the writer, ” the fact that, in certain quarters, caused most 
wonder, was the way it used to gobble up cartridges. During 
the experimental stages I had all my work cut out to keep 
the gun supplied. Not a few of the cartridges proved to be 
faulty, and the Government came to my aid with Service 
cartridges. Before long, however, my appetite for cart¬ 
ridges, or, rather, the greed of the gun for them, caused a 
query to be raised. Was I equipping an army ? That 
was the question that, half seriously, was put to me. By 
way of reply I had to demonstrate exactly what the gun 
could do in the matter of rapidity of fire. The little 
exhibition that I gave proved to be quite convincing, and 
after that the Government let me have as many cartridges 
as I liked to pay for. 

“ As you will understand, I was always ready and willing 
to show the gun to persons of importance who were inte¬ 
rested in it, but sometimes I was obliged to decline giving a 


free demonstration to merely inquisitive visitors. You see, 
it costs about five pounds a minute to fire a Maxim gun. 
I remember the indignant departure of one gentleman, 
whose request for a free show I had countered with the 
stipulation that he should provide his own cartridges. As 
it was, I used certainly more than two hundred thousand 
cartridges in showing the gun to visitors from all parts of 
the world. 

” A feat that always impressed the onlookers at my 
demonstrations was that of cutting down a substantial tree 
by means of the discharge of bullets from the gun. To see 
the bullets making a clean cut across the trunk, and to soon 
witness the fall of the tree, was a spectacle that invariably 
seemed to fully drive home a sense of the gun’s ability. 
Many people, too, were astonished to remark that when I 
ceased firing the projectiles continued to strike the target, 

and when that stopped that 
they could still hear the 
reports. Of course, at the 
moment that the gun stops 
firing a stream of projectiles 
is still in the air, and these 
have yet to reach the target.” 

The story of the German 
Emperor’s first introduction 
to the Maxim gun is to-day 
one of historic interest. Sir 
Hiram has related the account 
in his volume of autobio¬ 
graphy that bears the title, 
“My Life,” and he always 
referred to the incident with 
pardonable pleasure. Briefly, 
the tale is as follows : 

” Have you seen the 
wonderful Maxim gun that 
loads itself and fires over six 
hundred times a minute from 
a single barrel ? ” 

That question was put to 
the Kaiser by the late King 
Edward, then Prince of 
Wales, when on a visit to 
Berlin. The Kaiser said he 
had heard of the gun and 
much wished for an inspec¬ 
tion. A specimen gun hap¬ 
pened at the time to be not 
far from the capital, and 
Prince and Kaiser arranged 
to go to see it. To compete against the Maxim gun, a 
Gardner, a Nordenfeldt, and an old pattern Gatling gun 
were obtained. The test was to be 333 rounds from each 
gun at a large target. The range was 200 metres. 

At the signal to start, the Gardner gun opened fire and 
finished in slightly more than one minute. With this 
result the Nordenfeldt tied. A team of four men worked 
the Gatling gun, and their time was just inside one minute. 

NoW came the turn of the Maxim. The operator took 
his seat on its trail. He touched a button, and the 333 
bullets were sent on their way in less than half-a-minute. 
Not only that. The Maxim’s action was automatic and 
smooth. The lever, or crank-action, of the guns actuated 
by hand, spoilt their aim and their shots were not fully 
concentrated. All the bullets from the Maxim gun were 
placed plumb in the bull's eye, so much so that the centre 
of the target was shot clean away. 

Amongst the German spectators in particular there was 
quite a scene of sensation. The Kaiser himself walked 
to the firing point. In silence he examined the winning 
weapon, and then, laying his hand upon it, he said : 

” This is the gun ; there is no other.” 

From that date great numbers of Maxim guns began 
to be introduced into the German military and naval 
services. For years the dearest ambition of hordes of 
Teuton soldiers has been to become a Maxim gunner, and 
the popularity of the rifle as a weapon has waned in the 



French Infantry with the Mitrailleuse. 
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Fatherland when compared with that of the magical little 
machine at one time there known as a “ bullet-spitter.” 
In preparation fot the Great War, an enormous output 
of Maxims was arranged across the Rhine. It is said 
that by July, 1915," when Great Britain was 
being converted into munition shops, the Ger 
mans had already 100,000 machine 


guns in the field. 

Sir Hiram Maxim was 


the first to produce a 
finished automatic gun of 


Germany and Austria have the Maxim and the Schwarzlose, 
the latter being a very light gun, which, including its tripod 
and shield, weighs only 130 lb. x It has an easily dismount- 
able tripod that is rapidly detached from the gun proper 
in a few seconds. A spare iiorse carries 5000 rounds of am¬ 
munition (one-third of the total supply) ready packed in belts, 
which constitute the feed device, as with the Maxim gun. 

Although so many patterns of machine-gun are now in 
use, it should be understood that they all owe something 
of their efficiency to the example of the Maxim. It is a 
splendiJ boast that that gun has stood the test of proof for 
the last thirty years under a variety of climatic 
p. conditions in every part of the world. Sir Hiram 
constructed at least one other gun, which he 
abandoned because the device was too hazardous 
and delicate for use under all sorts of cam¬ 
paigning conditions. The famous “ Pom-Pom ” 
gun, so named by the African natives, is really 
37 mm. Maxim gun that fires an explosive 
projectile weighing a little over one pound. 

The water-jacket of the Maxim gun 
contains 7J pints of water, which is raised 
to boiling-point by 600 rounds of rapid 
fire, that is to say, in about i£ minutes. 
If firing is continued, about i£ pints of 
water are evaporated for every 1000 
rounds that are discharged from the gun. 
As will be understood, the provision of 
water for the water-jacket of the machine- 
gun presents often a very troublesome 
problem at the Front. Frequently enough 
in this war the gun has had to have the 
water for which the^ gunners themselves 


A ucrmen rieia i>iacnine-u»un. 

The gunner above, who is seen at an observation post, is using a machine-gun that is fired by air press 


were gasping ; continued thirst or certain 
death has been the horrid alternative, for 
the foe would have instantly dashed in had 


the Maxim ceased to mow them down. 


practical value. A host of other inventors had been for 
years seeking to evolve such a weapon, for which the 
military authorities of many countries were clamouring, 
and for the achievement of which the reward was certain 
to be ample. By the invention of his gun. Sir Hiram 
at once far out-distanced all competitors, and, as it was 
remarked at the time, '* scrapped all the contraptions of 
his rivals.” His patents date back to 1884, and his gun. 
on the recoil system, was adopted by the British Army in 
1889 and by the Navy in 1892. 

As regards the types of machine-gun in use by the armies 
of the world, the following list is faitly comprehensive. 
Great Britain has the Maxim, Vickers, Hotchkiss, the 
modern Colt, and the Lewis, of recent great fame ; ; France 
has the mitrailleuse, Puteaux, and Hotchkiss; Italy the 
Pcrino ; Russia the Maxim and light guns of the Madsen 
pattern ; Japan the Japanese Hotchkiss and the Skoda ; 
Denmark, and other small States, the Madsen or the Rexer 
light gun; the United States have followed our example, 
but are mostly adopting Maxims. The Colt is used in both 
the United States Army and Navy. It can be safely said 
that in every large army, every type of machine-gun may 
be found in use, because, in the quest for greatest efficiency, 
experiments are made with each variety of gun that is 
likely to prove of service. 


Some patterns of machine-gun have no water-jacket, an 
attempt being ma'de to keep down heating by the provision 
of a radiator or by having a very heavy barrel. 

Very simple in construction is the gun invented by 
the Prussian Schwarzlose, it having only ten working 
parts, each of which can be replaced in a few seconds. 
It is claimed to have a water-jacket that allows of 3000 
rounds being fired without refilling, and’ the gun itself 
weighs no more than 37 lb. It is, however, a fragile 
gun for rough service, and can barely fire 300 shots a 
minute. 

Directly the Germans had adopted the Maxim gun they 
set to work to cut down its weight and to improve its 
mounting. Special metals were used for many of its 
parts, and the tripod itself was abolished. The mounting, 
with the gun in position, ready for instant use, can be 
employed as a sleigh for movement over snow-covered 
ground. Readily adjustable to any level, the carriage 
can be set up in the manner of a tripod, or the pro¬ 
jections can be used as arms, thus enabling the gun 
to be carried stretcher-wise by two men walking in 
single file. 

At the commencement of the war, dog-drawn machine- 
guns were employed by the Belgians, and the same notion 
has been adopted by many armies for the quicker transpor- 



Sectional Plan of a Machine-Gun. 

A, Carrier. B, Trigger. C, Trigger actuating rod. D, Water-jacket. E. Ejecting tube. F, Firing button. G. Cartridge. H, Barrel. J, Crank. K, Spring. 

L, Connecting-rod. M, Hammer. N, Mainspring. 
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tation of tnese light arms. The idea is that, pulled along 
by keen, active dogs, the weapons can be sent at speed 
just where they are wanted, even across rough country. 
Of course, the work is comparatively light, and for it the 
dog is not at all ill-adapted, only he requires to be very 
carefully trained. The plan is perfection, provided that 
the team of dogs shall take the gun to any point to which 
they are being called. Dogs of the special kinds that are 
selected take very kindly to this work. 

Concerning the subject of aeroplane machine-guns carried 
aloft for the purpose of shooting down enemy aircraft, it 
is necessary to be very reticent. Suffice it to say that 
these are, perhaps, the most wonderful little machine-guns 
of all. Specially mounted long-range machine-guns, too, 


are in extensive use for repelling aircraft attack, and their 
rakish, long, slender muzzles, pointing skywards from so 
many places in England, have given promise of security 
that, considering all the circumstances, has been plentifully 
fulfilled. Mobile anti-aircraft machine-guns, also, have done 


their sharp in lessening thi peril of raids by night a^nd 
by day. 

Motor machine-gtin destroyers are machines that corre¬ 
spond on land to the destroyer at sea. They are armoured 
motor-cars, small “ tanks,” in fact, armed with a gun firing 
an explosive shell and designed for destroying the mobile, 
or motor, machine-guns. The chief drawback to the em¬ 
ployment of motor machine-guns lias been that the vehicles 
turn with difficulty on a road. The motor-cycle machine-gun 
is more mobile, and has most of the virtues of the pro¬ 
tected machine-gun mounted on a motor with a number of 
special virtues of its own. It moves quickly and turns 
smartly. 

Nearly all machine-guns are chambered for ordinary 

service cartridges, a fact 
which facilitates tran¬ 
sport, while at the same 
time a constant supply 
of ammunition can be 
assured in the firing-line. 
Some practice is neces¬ 
sary before a gunner is 
able to perform the feat 
of firing just a single 
shot from a machine- 
gun, because the weapon 
fires some seven shoia 
in -one second. The tar¬ 
get is often riddled with 
bullets when one would 
suffice. Machine-guns are 
painted “ service ” colour, 
and when the gun is 
mounted on a low tri- 
•pod, and the gunner is 
careful to take all avail¬ 
able cover, the vulnera¬ 
bility of one gun, as 
the military instructors 
say, should not be more 
than that of one skir¬ 
misher lying down. Time 
and again in the pre¬ 
sent war has a British 
machine-gunner carried 
his gun single-handed 
from one place to another 
and served it all day , 
long, bowling over parties 
of the enemy with bursts 
... * of bullets. The British 

s< ^ < ^ ie J’ w ^° wor ks his ” 303-in. machine-gun (magazine 
rifle chamber) that being the official description of the 
arm—-has done fully as much as any other of our heroes 
towards the winning of the war. No man, it may certainly 
be said, has run more risks. 



Portuguese Infantry with the Lewis Gun. 


Seek! 


EEK out the bits of sunshine in each dark and dreary 
day 1 

Seek out the stars, however small, tho' tempest-black 
the night I 

And don’t sit down and grumble at the roughness of the 
way, 

And don't look grey and gloomy in the thickest of the fight 1 

Seek out the cheery places in road-windings, up or down, 
And don’t be peering, here and there, for dingy things and 
low 1 


Seek out the goodly, ’homely spots in countryside or town- 
And don t start plucking briars and thorns where brave, fail 
blossoms grow I 

And when great deeds are doing—and the doers earn high 
praise, 

And when the weak grow herowards, when coward folk grow 
strong :— 

Don t let some little long-past fault its sneer and cavil raise,— 
But give a cheer 1 And close the ear to what lies “ back 
along ” 1 



Lillian Gahd. 
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An Observatory Hive for Bees. 


How a Boy may Build and Stock One. 

By H. GEARY. 


A N observatory hive, when properly made and stocked, 
is an object of great fascination for most people, 
and probably excites more interest, gives more 



may be of any form from " plain butt ” to dovetailed, according 
to the skill of the maker. The inside dimensions '* over all ” 
are 32$ ins. high by 17 ins. wide and 4 ins. deep. The division- 
board, G (fig. 1), is perforated with three i|-in. holes, and is 
grooved into the uprights. The holes are to give the bees access 
to the upper chamber, which contains four sections of honey. 
These sections rest upon five strips, J in. thick, which allow the 
insects to pass from side to side of the comb. 1 There is also a 
similar space over the top of the comb for the same purpose. 
Below the division-board, pieces of wood, £ in. thick and 2$ ins. 
wide, are screwed in the centre of each of the two sides, thus 
forming a rebate for the door frames. These pieces must also 
be slotted to take the top-bars of the frames, and thus suspend 
them. These top-bars are f in. thick, so a slot of in. widf 
should be made. 

The door-frames are } in. thick, and they should be grooved at 
sides and bottom for 21-oz. glass. There is a sawcut through the 
top rail of the doors, through which the glassy is inserted, and 
which facilitates replacements in case of accidents. The narrow 
slips of glass which protect the honey-chamber at top are 
inserted in the same way. Hinge the doors with i$-in. brass 
butts and secure with buttons. 

Two 1 £-in. holes should now be driven through the bottom of 
the hive, one on either side of the turntable, and covered with 
fine perforated zinc. Similar holes must be made in the crown 
and top-boards, and in this case place the zinc between the two 
boards. These holes are for ventilation and for feeding, if 
necessary. 

The base-board is of 2-in. stuff, chamfered at the edges for 
appearance, and with a slot on the underside as indicated in 


Fig. 1. 

A, Turntable, b, Rebate and frame rest. 


Division board. 


pleasure, and has more educational value than any similar 
appliance. The internal economy of the hive may be closely 
inspected, while the myriads of busy workers, and the con¬ 
tinually changing scene of methodical hustle go to make up a 
novelty which is altogether too rare. 

These hives should be constructed to take the standard frame 
of the British Beekeepers' Association, as frames of any other 
size are rarely met with in this country. The standard frame 
measures 14 ins., by 8$ ins., with a 17-in. top-bar, and the hive 
1 am describing takes this frame. 

While calling for no exceptional skill in construction the in¬ 
ternal measurements must be correct. Apart from that, a little 
variation as regards the outer size is immaterial. The hive shown 
is the modem type of observatory hive, and is taken from one 
in the writer’s possession which has been awarded a number of 
prizes in various competitions. 

As regards material it may be made from good white pine, 
J in. thick, but mahogany or other woods can be used. Reference 
to the drawings will show that the hive is really a cabinet-like 
structure, containing three frames of comb and revolving on 
a turntable sunk in a heavy wood base. It is furnished with 
glazed doors on either side. When not under observation, 
the bees are screened from the light by means of green baize- 
covered shutters placed on the glass and kept in position by 
brass turn-buttons. 

The body of the hive should first be made, and the joints 



Fig. 2. Showing Door Frame; 

A, Turntable. E, Hinges. F, Turn buttons. H, Knob. K, Buttons for shutters. 
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diagram. This slot is J in. wide and J in. deep, and leads from 
the pivot of the turntable to the hive entrance at D (fig. 3). 

The brass turntable on which the hive revolves must be 
procured from any one of the numerous manufacturers of bee¬ 
keeping appliances*. It is quite cheap, 
but of a special design forming a com¬ 
bined turntable and entrance. Lastly, 
cover the groove on the underside of 
base with a strip of perforated zinc. 

The hive may now be stained either 
light oak or mahogany, and varnished. 

The shutters for this hive may bo 
made of stiff millboard, or three-ply 
fretwood cut to fit the glass, and 




covered with green baize. To stock the hive take th 
with the adhering bees from any good colony, and 
queen is included. The frames should be thickly covered* 
and four sections will also be required for the upper < 

These latter should preferably be in various stages 1 
struction, and one at least should be filled with honey and 
sealed over. The standard combs should contain both drone 
and worker cells, and efforts should be made to select combs 
showing all aspects of bee life. When the bees are not under 
observation the shutters should be placed in position, and 
the hive kept dark. Occasionally the, hive should be placed 
in a position for the bees to fly abroad, and the bees will do 
much better. It is not wise to attempt the wintering of bees 
in observatory hives. 
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I N almost every region of 
Central and Southern Asia, 
where great empires have 
once existed, there are still 
to be heard traditions of im¬ 
mense hidden hoards that once 
belonged to priests or kings. 
Though the accounts of the 
cached riches of Karakarum, that 
now lost capital of the Empire of 
the Mongols, once the rulers from 
the Yellow Sea to Moscow, are 
irritatingly correct in details, they 
give as little clue to the sites of 
these caches as other very exact 
and detailed traditions do re¬ 
garding the tombs of the great 
Mongol khans, 'who, when they 
died, were buried with their 
vast hoards of gold and silver 
and precious stones. But the 
treasure of Marharwapah has been located. 

The vast hoard taken from the ancient city of 
Marharwapah, in Java, to the Island of Ponape, in the 
Carolines Group, when the ruling dynasty was driven from 
Java by invasion, consists mostly of gold work and jewels 
that were stripped from the Buddhist temples in Marhar¬ 
wapah. On the exiles being pressed, in an after generation, 
by the Mongols, the hoard was buried for safety in a small 
islet south of the Carolines, well known to mariners though 
as yet unnamed on the chart. The Mongols swept the 
Carolines ruthlessly, and for centuries the position of the 
treasure was handed down among the native chiefs when 
the Spaniards took thousands of the natives for the plan¬ 
tation sand mines of their South American possessions. 

Among the survivors the traditions of the treasure were 
handed down in details, generation to generation. Some 
forty years ago that well-known French adventurer. Colonel 
Bazin, when fighting in a Peruvian revolution under General 
FJs-oy Alfiaro, saved the life of one of the descendants ol 
the ciders who, two hundred years ago, had been taken in 
slavery. In his gratitude, the Polynesian-Peruvian offered 
to divulge information about the Caroline treasure. 

The precise tradition states that it was buried on a 
certain island, which is to be located by directions con¬ 
cerned with the length and bearings of the walls of a certain 
structure in the ruins of an ancient city of the Javanese 
exiles situated on a second island. The names of building 
and city and of both islands were, however, unknown to 
the Polynesian-Peruvian. 

Bazin spent some months in the Carolines, endeavouring 
to trace the bearings of the island having on it the ruined 
city ; and at last decided it must be on Ponape. Here 
lie discovered the remains of a strange city, built about the 


lagoons, and covered with jungle and the mould of many 
centuries. This remarkable city, with its walls of basalt 
fifteen and twenty feet thick, and dressed with scrupulous 
care, has since furnished the material for various mono¬ 
graphs by pre-eminent archaeologists. 

Bazin, going by the tradition, measured the greatest 
and longest wall, and took the bearings. He then sailed 
due south with six men, and found the island answering 
the desired description of the one containing the treasure. 
The mountain is there. The cliff looking due north is 
there, with the torrent mentioned in traditions. And 
here, at the foot of the lofty cliff, as far to the left of the 
stream as the exact length of the greatest’ and longest 
wall in the ancient city on Ponape, the treasure of that 
city was buried many generations ago. 

Colonel Bazin set to work. But on the second day the 
small party was fiercely attacked by the head-hunting 
islanders and compelled to withdraw, leaving three men 
killed. Bazin himself and the Polynesian-Peruvian died 
of their wounds at a subsequent date. As the island is 
little more than three days’ sail due south from Ponape. 
there is every hope that a strong party might recover the 
treasure. 

More hazy, yet, in instances, easier alighted on. are the 
buried treasure hoards of Sourabaya, to get which is the 
hope of every Dutch colonial soldier. Many have gone 
home richer as the result of such finds, not in Sourabaya 
only, but from Acheen in Sumatra to Kupang in Timor. 

At the time of the conquest of the islands by the Aryans 
some twelve centuries ago, Buddhist temples were built 
along the sides of the mountains, which form a continuous 
ridge in the middle of the long, narrow islands. When tl e 
great and once prosperous empire was crumbling apart 
through insular wars and raiding piratical bands of Moslems 
and others, the priests in each locality, according to the 
Sanskrit records, took from each temple and shrine its great 
wealth of jewels, gold, and silver, and concealed all in the 
earth and caves in the mountains. Only in three localities 
have the Buddhist priests been able to remain since then, 
and pass the secret on from generation to generation. 

One half-caste, who chanced'to find the site of great 
treasure in an old temple in Sourabaya, persuaded a 
Dutch military captain to help him to get at the cache. 
They began to dig. But their work became known to the 
natives, and, next morning, Captain Viljoens was found 
dead, sitting at his breakfast table. He had been choked 
to death by means of a great ruby set in jade—a jcwG 
made a thousand years ago, and conjectured to have been 
taken from the temple-treasure. 

As a famous Dutch archaeologist has stated, in Sumatra 
and in Timor, one is never sure when one is not walking over 
the site of some ancient treasure, which, centuries ago, 
belonged to the temple or shrine near by, and was hidden 
m the hope of better and safer days coming. 








Through the Ice-Wastes of Alaska. 
By JAMES HENDRYX, 

Author of *' The Promise *' The Law of the Woods," etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THB ESCAPE FROM THE WHITB INDIANS. 


T HE man O’Brien, despite the fact that he spent 
half his time mooning and muttering to himself 
about quarts of gold and the delights of a torrid 
clime, proved himself no mean strategist, and his 
intimate knowledge of the lay of the land and the habits 
and language of the natives, was invaluable in formulating 
the plan of escape. 

Far into the night the three lay, Connie and Waseche 
Bill in their sleeping bags under the little shelter tent pitched 
close against the rounded side of the igloo, and O’Brien 
lying inside the igloo upon his vile-smelling bed of skins, with 
his face to the hole he had bored low in the snow wall. 

Their only hope in getting out of the Lillimuit lay in 
saving the dogs, and it was decided that this could be 
accomplished only by a quick dash for the Ignatook, which 
joined the larger river a quarter of a mile to the northward. 

On the sleds remained about five hundred pounds of 
caribou venison, besides a small quantity of tea, coffee, 
bacon, and flour. # 

*' Ut’s loike this,” concluded O’Brien, when the situation 
had been carefully reviewed from every slant and angle, 
“ Oi’ll go to owld Metlutak, to-morry, an’ Oi’ll say: 

* Chayfe,’ Oi’ll say, ‘ thim dogs is a plinty soight ribbier 
thin phwat Oi thought they wuz. We can’t git no fat onto 
um insoiderav a wake or tin days, but we kin hav’ th’ 
potlatch jist th’ same—ondly we’ll hav’ two potlatches instead 
av th’ wan. There is foive hundred pounds av caribou 
mate on th’ sleds, an’ we’ll hav’ th’ caribou potlatch fur-rust, 
an’ th’ dog potlatch lather, phwin they’ve bin give a chanst 
to lay on some fat.’ 

“ Th’ owld b’y won’t loike th’ caribou so much as th’ 
dog, but Oi’ll pint out to um that av we use th’ caribou 
fur-rust th’ dogs can’t shlip along in th’ noight an’ ate it 
up on us, whoilst av we kill th’ dogs an’ lave th’ caribou, 
ye can’t tell phwat w’d happin.” 

” But the dogs couldn’t eat the meat if they were dead 1 ” 
objected Connie. 

” Whisht, lad 1 Th’ chayfe don’t know no ’rithmetic. 
Two potlatches is bether thin wan, an’ beyant that he ain’t 
goin’ to study. 

“ We’ll wor-rk ut loike this : there’s about tin pound av 
mate apiece—no gr-reat glut—but enough to kape um 
busy afther th’ dance. Th’ dance’ll begin phwin th’ sun 
jist edges yondher peaks, an’ wanst they git hot to the 
wor-rk, ’tw ill kape up till midnoight. We’ll dhrag th’ mate 
over, an’ Bill, here, he’ll shtand ridy wid his axe to cut ut 
in chunks, an’ Oi’ll toss ut to wan an’ another so they’ll 
all git a piece. They’ll ghrab ut an’ dhrive their har-rpoons 
into ut so they kin howld ut over th’ foir-re an’ thaw ut 
out. They’ll ate ut raw off th’ ind av th’ har-rpoons—’tis 
a gr-rand soight ! 

“ Now, her-re’s phwere th’ b’y comes in : as soon as 


Bill shtar-rts choppin’ mate, ye must shlip over here an’ 
har-rness th’ dogs f T all ye’re worth. Ye must finish befoor 
th’ mate’s all doled out. Hav’ th’ loight grub an’ th’ 
skins an’ shlapin’ bags on th’ sleds, but lave th’ tint shtand. 
Lave th’ roifles in th’ pack ; they’ve niver kilt me, an’ 
Oi won’t see har-rm come to thim—but av Oi c’d git a 
good cr-rack at wan or two wid me fisht, ’tw’d aise th’ 
mimry av thim twinty-wan toimes they’ve dhrug me back 
over th’ tundra. 

” Wanst their har-rpoons gits dhrove into th’ fr-rozen 
mate, they’ll niver git um out till they’re thawed out. 
They’ll be too heavy to run wid, an’ be th’ toime they 
kin fr-ree thim, we’ll be safe on th’ Ignatook, phwere they 
wudn’t come afther us av they doied fur-rst. 

” We kin take our own toime gittin’ to th’ outsoide. 
There’s plinty av grub in th’ tunnel—an’ plinty av gold, 
too—all put away in tomatty cans ; an’ they’re heavy— 
foorty pound apiece they weigh, av they weigh an ounce— 
an’ that’s wan rayson they’ve tur-rned me back thim twinty- 
wan toimes. How far-r did ye say ut wuz to Flor-ridy, 
afther ye cr-ross th’ muskeg ? ” 

“ I reckon it’s quite a spell, O'Brien,” answered Waseche. 
“ But you kin bet your last blue one, me an’ th’ kid’ll see 
you git thar—an’ don’t yo’ fo’get it 1 ” 

Darkness—not the black darkness of the States, but the 
long twilight of the early Arctic night—descended upon the 
Lillimuit. Upon the narrow plateau overlooking the un¬ 
named river, s^uat, fur-clad figures emerged from the 
tunnel-like entrances of the igloos and, harpoon in hand, 
moved slowly through the gloom toward a circular level 
of hard-packed snow immediately in front of the house of 
the chief, where other figures were busily heaping brush¬ 
wood and frozen pieces of drift upon a fire that smoked 
and smouldered in the centre of the area. 

At the edge of the circle, Waseche Bill; Connie Morgan, • 
and O’Brien sat upon the haunches of venison and watched 
the strange men and women take their places about the 
fire where they ranged themselves in two circles, one within 
the other, and waited in stolid silence for the appearance 
of the two chiefs. 

Presently they approached, carrying queer-shaped drums 
which consisted of a narrow frame or hoop of split willow 
about two feet in diameter. Upon these frames were 
stretched the thin, tough membranes that form the ab¬ 
dominal lining of the seal. A handle of carved walrus 
ivory was affixed to the hoop with lashings of sealskin. 
The chiefs carried no harpoons, and as each took his place, 
the old chief in the inner circle and the young chief in 
the outer, they raised their drums and struck sharply upon 
the edges of the rims with their short ivory drumsticks. 
The sound produced was a resonant, rather musical note. 
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and at the signal the circles moved, the inner from right 
to left, the outer from left to right. Slowly, at first, they 
moved to the measured beat of the drums. The scene was 
weird and impressive, with the strange, silent people circling 
in the firelight whose red flare now and then illumined 
their flat grease-glistening faces. The drums beat faster, 
and between- the beats could be heard the husk of the 
mukluks as they scraped upon the hard surface of the snow. 

Gloom deepened into darkness and still they danced. 
Suddenly out of the north flashed a broad band of light— 
mystic, illusive light, writhing and twisting—now bright, 
now dim. Rose flashed into amethyst and vivid scarlet 
into purple and pale yellow, colouring the whole white world 
with its reflected light. 

Instantly the scene changed. Faster and faster beat 
the drums ; faster and faster circled the dancers, and 
suddenly from every throat burst the strange words of a 
weird, unearthly chant : 

Kioya ke, Kioya ke, 

A, yafla, yafia, ya, 

Hwi, hwi, hwi, hwi I 

Tudlimana, tudlimana, 

A, yafla, yafia, ya, 

Hwi hwi, hwi, hwi ! 

Kalutafia, Kalutafia, 

A, yafia, yafia, ya, 

Hwi, hwi, hwi, hwi I 

% 

Eerie and impressive the sight, and eerie the rise and fall 
of the chant with which the children of the frozen wastes 
greet the Aurora—the flashing, hissing warning of the great 
Tuafia, the bad man, who lies dead at the end of the earth. 

The words ceased, the drums struck into a measured, 
monotonous, pom, pom, pom, arfd the dancers continued 
to circle about the fire. A man separated himself from the 
others, and, stepping into the fire-lit circle, began to chant 
of his deeds of valour in the hunt, of his endurance on the 
trail, and his fortitude in accident and famine. As he 
.chanted he danced, swaying and contorting his body, and 
then, either his tale was told, or he became weary and 
dropped back into the circle and gave place to another. 
Hour after hour the white men watched the strange incan¬ 
tations, moving about at intervals to keep Warm. The 
endurance of the natives was a source of wonder to Connie 
and Waseche Bill. They had been continuously at it 
for nine hours, and it was midnight when O'Brien reached 
swiftly over and touched Connie upon the shoulder. ' 

“ Look aloive, now, b’y 1 The owld chayfe is th-radin' his 
dhrum fT a har-rpoon, an 'tis th’ sign f’r th' potlatch / ” 

Sure enough 1 With amazing suddenness the circles 
broke up and the dancers made a concerted rush for the 
caribou meat. Connie slipped unnoticed into the shadows 
and ran for the sleds, while Waseche Bill swung his axe and 
O'Brien distributed the chunks to the crowding Indians. 

As soon as one received his portion he placed it upon the 
snow and drove his harpoon in past the barbs to prevent its 
being jerked off in the wild scramble for a place at the fire. 
As O’Brien had said, the orgy that started as a religious 
ceremony was winding up like a Donnybrook fair, for the 
natives fought and pummelled each other with spear and 
fist in their efforts to thaw out their meat. 

At the end of half an hour all were served and not a 
shred remained that was not firmly transfixed upon the 
point of a harpoon. Most of the Indians still fought by 
the fire, but some of the more fortunate had retreated to 
a distance and were gnawing and tearing at the raw chunks, 
using the harpoons in the manner of a huge fork. 

“ Now's our chanst! " whispered O’Brien ; and with an 
eye upon those who were eating, they dodged swiftly behind 
the chief's igloo. 

When Connie reached the shelter tent he fell immediately 
to work harnessing the dogs, w’hich he roused from their 
snug beds in a huge snowdrift. At first his fingers trembled 
with excitement so that be fumbled clumsily at the straps, 
but he soon regained his nerve and, one after another, the 


malamutes were fastened into their proper places. He 
slipped the collar on to McDougall's gaunt leader and I 
waited, tense with anxiety, listening and peering into the | 
darkness for sound or sight of his two companions. 

After what seemed hours of suspense, ho saw them ap¬ 
proaching at a run, and sprang to his place, his fingers 
gripping tightly the handle of his dog whip. 

At the same instant, the boy became aware that the 
scene at the fireside had changed. In the uncertain light 
of the flaring flames he had been able to make out an 
indistinct blur of fighting figures accompanied by a jumble 
of growls and short, animal-like yelps, as the natives pushed 
and pummelled each other for a place by the coveted fire. 
As the figures of Waseche and O'Brien drew closer, the 
yelps and growls gave place to loud cries, the fighting 
ceased, and in the dim light Connie made out other running 
figures, and still others standing upon their chunks of meat 
and wrenching frantically to free their harpoons. 

The next instant Waseche Bill leaped to his dogs and 
O’Brien threw himself upon Connie’s waiting sled. 

“ Let ’em go, kid. 1 " cried Waseche, and the sharp crack 
of the dog-whips rang on the air to the cries of: “ Mush ! 
Hi! Hi! Mush-ul Mush-u ! " 

Both teams shot away toward the inclined trail of the 
river. Neck* and neck, they ran over the crusted snow, 
while the three free dogs romped and raced beside them. 

While most of the Indians followed directly in the wake 
of the retreating men, a few of the wiser ones cut straight 
for the head of the trail down which the outfit must pass 
Waseche's eight malamutes, travelling lighter than Connie's 
big ten-team, forged to the front and gained the incline 
at the same moment tha.t three Indians, led by Annunduk, 
the young chief, leaped out upon the trail. The natives 
tired by their long exertions at the dance, had thrown away 
their weighted harpoons, and, except for a short clnb that 
Annunduk had snatched from a cache frame as he ran, were 
unarmed. 

Waseche dodged a blow from the club, and an Indian 
who tried to throw himself upon the flying sled was hurled 
from the trail and rolled, end over end, down the steep 
hundred-foot slope to the river. 

A quarter of a minute later McDougall's big malamutes 
swung into the trail and would have dashed past the spot 
before the Indians could have collected their senses, had 
not O’Brien, with Irish impetuosity, leaned far over the 
side and aimed a mighty blow of his fist at the head ot 
Annunduk. The blow swung wide and O’Brien, losing his 
balance, pitched headlong into the snow almost at the ( 
Indian’s feet. 

Connie, whose attention was upon the rushing dogs, felt 
the sled leap forward as the man’s weight was removed, 
and without an instant’s hesitation halted the dogs in their 
tracks and, clutching his dog-whip, ran to the assista nc e of 
O’Brien, who was clawing and rolling about in the snow in a 
vain effort to regain his feet. 

There was not a second to lose. By the light of the stars, 
the boy saw Annunduk leap forward with club upraised 
while the remaining Indian was making ready to spring 
upon the defenceless man from behind. Connie redoubled 
his efforts and, just as the chief raised his club for a long 
shoulder swing at O’Brien’s head, the boy's fifteen-foot gut 
lash sang through the thin air. There was a report like 
a pistol-shot and, with a loud yell of pain, Annunduk 
dropped his club and clutched frantically at his face. 

Meanwhile the other Indian had almost reached the 
Irishman, who had scrambled to his hands and knees 
Connie leaped backward to get the range of his long whiplash, 
but before the boy could draw back his arm, the air roared 
with a long, throaty growl, and Slasher, the savage wolf-dog. 
with back-curled lips and flashing fangs, leaped past and 
launched himself full at the throat of the Indian. With 
awful impact, the great tawny brute landed squarely upon 
the man's chest, carrying him backward into the snoyr. The 
next instant the air was filled with frightened shrieks and 
ferocious, full-mouthed snarls^ as the wolf-dog tore and 
wrenched at the heavy skin shirt, while the terrified Indian 
protected his face with his arms. 
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The whole incident occupied but a minute or two, and 
Connie half-dragged the dazed O’Brien to his feet and 
hurried him to the sled. With a loud whistle to Slasher, 
the boy cracked his vrhip above the ears of the leader and, 
just as the head of the trail became black with pursuing 
Indians, the malnmutes shot away, with Slasher running 
beside them, growling fiercely and shaking a great patch 
of quill-embroidered shirt front which waved from his 
tight-clamped jaws. 

Down on the river, Waseche Bill was in the act of swing¬ 
ing his dogs for a dash over the back trail when the long 


ten-team rushed out on to the rime-carpeted ice. All 
danger from pursuit was past, and they jogged the teams \ 
slowly northward, while all about them fell the frost I 
spicules in a feathery shimmer of tinsel. Ten minutes 
later O’Brien pointed out the trail which passed between 
two enormous rocks and entered the valley of the Ignatook, 
the creek of the stinking steam, into which the Indians 
dared not venture. And it was with a grateful sense of 
security and relief that they headed the dogs for the spot 
where they were to camp, in the old tunnel of the lost mine 
of the Ignatook—at the end of the dead man’s lonely trail. 


CHAPTER XV. 

O’BKIEN’S CANS OF GOLD. 



HEN Connie Morgan and Wa¬ 
seche Bill awoke, the morning 
after their midnight escape 
from the village of the strange 
Indians, they found O’Brien 
busily engaged in the pre¬ 
paration of breakfast. 

The tunnel of the ancient 
mine, that had been the 
abode of Carlson and Pete 
Mateese, was merely a rude 
entry which followed the 
slant of an outcropping mass 
of native copper. The entry was approximately five feet high 
and six feet wide, and led obliquely into the face of a rock- 
cliff for a distance of a hundred feet, where it widened into 
a chamber, or room, perhaps tw r enty feet in diameter and 
seven or eight feet in height. Three walls of the room were 
formed by the copper ore, which showed plainly the marks 
of the primitive tools of the forgotten miners. The fourth 
wall was composed of solid rock—the wall of the fissure 
that contained the vein of ore. At the angle that w’as 
formed by the roof and the rock wall, a wide crack slanted 
sharply upw T ard and outward to a point on the face of the 
rock-cliff high above the mouth of the tunnel, and thus 
formed a natural chimney for the rude fireplace that had 
been built directly beqeath it. 

The odour of boiling coffee was in the air and, by the 
fireplace, squatted O’Brien, prodding tentatively at the 
caribou steaks that sizzled noisily in the long-handled fry¬ 
ing-pan. Upon a flat stone that had evidently served 
for a table, an ancient lamp, which consisted of a rudely 
hammered copper pan containing blubber grease and a bit 
of moss wicking, flared its smoky illumination. 

” Good marnin’ to yez,” greeted the Irishman, as the 
two partners slipped from their sleeping-bags and drew up 
close to the fire. " Sure, bhreakfasht’ll be riddy in wan 
minit—an’ a good job ut is, to be settin’ wanst mor-re 
amongst Christians, an’ aytin’ whoite man’s grub, inshtead 
av suckin’ a shtrip av blubber, along av th’ flat-faced 
Injuns, yondher.” 

Connie laughed : 

“ Yes, but you nearly spilled the beans when you tumbled 
off the sled.” 

“ Ahroo 1 Dar-rlint ! Ut’s a gr-rand lad ye ar-re ! 
Ye shud av seen uml” he cried, turning to Waseche Bill. 
” Oi wanted to git jist th’ wan swoipe f’r um to remimber 
me by, but Oi mished um fair an' square, an’ over Oi 
wint loike a frog off a log in a bog. An’ jist phwin 
Annunduk wuz about to presint his soide av th' case wid 
a bit av a club, th’ heft av a pick handle, crack 1 goes th’ 
b’y's whiplash fair in th’ face av um, an' phwin th* other 
goes to jump on me back, Whirra 1 There’s a roar loike 
th' Zoo tur-med loose f’r recess, an’ th’ wolf-dog’s atop 
av um, fang an’ claw I Ye shud av seen ut 1 'Twuz a 
gr-rand soight 1 ” 

Waseche smiled proudly as he listened to the Irishman's 
account of the accident on the trail. 

” Yo’ say, they won’t follow us in here ? ” he asked. 

M Niver a wan av thim. They think this valley is th’ 


counthry av th* evil spirits. We’re safe now—an’ hooray 
f’r Flor-ridy, an’ th’ land av sunshine ! ” 

“ We ain’t out of the woods yet. I’m sho’ glad to be 
shut of them Injuns, though. How many times did yo* 
say they’d brung yo’ back ? ’* 

M Twinty-wan toimes. But, Oi hadn’t no dogs— an*. 
thim two tomatty cans is heavy ! ** J 

” Where are the cans ? ’* asked Connie, who had only 
half believed the Irishman’s tale of gold. 

” Set by now an’ ate, an’ Oi’ll show ye thim— the two 
av moine, an’ th’ twilve av Car-rlson’s an’ Pete Mateese's.” 

The meal over, O’Brien loosened a cleverly-conceakM 
wedge that held in place a stone w'hich served as a door 
to a small compartment, about eighteen inches square and 
three feet deep ; this had been chiselled into the copper on 
a level with the floor. 

” *Tis th’ safe,” he grinned. ” Foire-proof, an’ bhurgiaeff 
proof, too, av ye don’t know th’ combynation, fer wid th* 
little wedge in place, th* more ye pryze on th’ rock th* 
toighter ut shticks.” 

Pushing the stone aside, the man reached into the in¬ 
terior and, one at a time, removed fourteen tin cans, wid 
he carefully deposited upon the floor. Over the top of 
each, serving as a cover, and concealing the contents fioid 
view, was bound a piece of caribou skin, smoke-dried, witfeB 
the hair on. 

Connie reached for a can, but, to his surprise, it remainedj 
motionless as if nailed to the floor. It seemed incredible 
to the boy that such great weight could be encompassed 
within so small a space, and it was only at the expense of 
considerable effort that he succeeded in raising it to his 
lap. Cutting the thongs, he removed the cover, and there,, 
showing yellow and dull in the guttering flare of the blubber 
lamp, was gold ! O’Brien spread an empty pack-sack and 
the boy poured the contents of the can upon it, and, with 
his fingers, levelled the golden pyramid. Before hitBJ 
lay nuggets, flat, dark flakes of.” float,” and bright yelloWj 
grains of ” dust ”—hand-shovelled and hand-sluiced frbfltil 
the hot, wet sands of the Ignatook. 

Waseche Bill stared speechless at the row of skin-covered 
cans, at the pile of yellow metal, and back to the row of 
cans. For years this man had toiled and mucked among 
the placers of the gold fields; had sunk deep shafts and 
shallow ; had tunnelled, and drifted, and sloshed about in 
ice-cold muddy creek beds ; but in all the years of toil and 
hardship and peril, he had never gazed upon a sight like this. ' 
Even Ten Bow, with its rich drift sands, was a barren desert^ 
in comparison with this El Dorado of the frozen waste. 

” Nine thousan’ dollars a can—mebbe ten,” he estimat( 5 $s 
in an awed voice. ” No wonder Carlson came backf j^ 
He turned to O’Brien : 

” How deep was his shafts ? ” 

” Shafts 1 ” exclaimed the Irishman. ” Sure, they ain’t 
no shafts 1 Ye dam off a puddle av wather phwere uts 
shallow an’ throw in a chunk av oice to cool ut, an* thin 
ye wade fn an’ shovel ut into yer sluices.” 

” An’ water the year around 1 ” cried Waseche. 

” Aye, an’ no dumps to wor-rk out in th’ shpring—ye 
clane up as ye go. Wan shovel is good f’r a can, or a can 
an’ a half a month.” 
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The idea of a man measuring his dust by the forty-pound 
can, instead of by the ounce, was new, and Waseche Bill 
laughed—a short, nervous laugh of excitement. 

“ Come on 1 Shove them cans back in the hole an* Jet’s 
go stake our claims. Yo’ staked yoTn, ain’t you, O’Brien ? '' 
“ Oi've shtaked nawthin’ 1 Oi jist scooped ut out here 
an’ there, phwere their claims wasn’t. Oi want none av’ 
this counthry ! Oi’ve had enough av ut as ut is ! Oi won’t 
shtay wan minit longer thin Oi’ve got to—not av Oi c’n 
shovel out pure gold be th’ scoopful 1 Oi want to be warrm 
wanst more, an’ live loike a civiloised Christian shud live 
wid a pig an’ a cow, an’ a bit av a gar-rden. 

“ Ye’ll not be thirikin’ av shtay in’ here ? ” he asked’ 
anxiously. 

“ No, O’Brien,” answered Waseche, ” not this trip. 
But we're goin’ to stake our claims an’ then later, why 
me an’ th’ kid here—we’re cornin’ back ! ” 

” Come back av ye want to,” said O’Brien, with a shrug. 
'* But luk out ye don’t come back wanst too often. Phwere's 
Car-rlson an’ Pete Mateese ? Thim’s min that come back ! 
An’ wait till ye see th' skulls an’ the bones along th’ gravel 


at th’ edge of th’ wather—thim wuz min, too, wanst— 
they come back. An’ luk.at me ! Four av us come in be 
way av Peel River—an’ three av us is dead—an’ many’s 
th’ toime Oi’ve wisht Oi wuz wan av thim.” O’Brien 
replaced the stone, and the three turned their attention to 
their surroundings. One side of the room was piled to the 
ceiling with the caribou venison and fish of which O’Brien 
had spoken. They also found a sled and a complete set 
of harness for a six-dog team—Carlson’s six dogs that had 
found their way into the boiling pots of the White Indians. 
Scattered about the stone floor lay numerous curiously 
shaped stone and copper implements, evidently the mining 
tools of a primitive race of people, and among these Connie 
also found ancient weapons of ivory and bone. 

Slowly they made their way toward the entrance, pausing 
now and then to examine the rough walls of the tunnel 
which had been laboriously driven through the mass of 
copper ore. 

” Wonder who worked this mine ? ” speculated Connie. 
" Just think of men working for years and years, I s’pose, 
to dig out copper —with all that gold lying free in the gravel.” 

“ Yes, son, seems queear to 
us. But when yo’ come to 
think of it, copper's worth 
a heap mor’n gold, when it 
comes down to usin' it fo’ 
hammers, an’ harpoons, an’ 
dishes. Gold ain’t no real 
good, nohow—’cept for what 
it’ll buy. An’ if there ain't no 
place to spend it, a man might 
a heap sight better dig out 
copper.” 

The sun was shining brightly 
on the snow when the three 
finally stood at the tunnel- 
mouth and gazed out into the 
valley of the Ignatook. A 
light wind carried the steam 
and frozen fog particles to¬ 
ward the opposite bank, whose 
high cliffs appeared from time 
to time as islands in a billowy 
white sea. Almost at their 
feet the waters of the creek 
wound between banks of glit¬ 
tering snow crystals, and 
above them the great bank of 
frozen mist eddied and rolled. 
The stakes Carlson had driven 
to mark his claim, and that of 
Pete Mateese, were plainly 
visible, and upon the black 
gravel at the water’s edge 
were strewn the weather- 
darkened bones of many men. 

” The copper miners ! ” 
cried Connie, pointing toward 
the gruesome collection. 
Waseche nodded. 

“ I reckon so,” he answered. 
" I wonder what ailed ’em.” 

“ Aye, what 1 ” echoed 
O'Brien. “ What but th’ 
Ignatook—that’s shpelt death 
to ivery wan that’s come into 
uts valley. Th' whole Lilli - 
muit’s a land av dead min. 
Av ut ain't th’ wan thing, ut's 
another. Phwere’s Car-rlson 
an’ Pete Mateese ? Av ye 
don't dhrink th’ pizen wather, 
ye’ll freeze, er shtar-rve, er 
ye’ll go loike Craik an’ Green- 
how, that come in with me— 
an’ that's th’ wor-rst av all 
Craik, glum an’ sombre, 
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follyin’ day an’ noight th' thrail av a monster white moose, 
that no wan ilse c’d iver see, an’ that always led into 
th’ Narth. An’ Greenhow, yellin’ an’ laughin’ loike foorty 
fiends, rushin’ shtraight into th' mid-noight aurora—an 
’nayther come back I 

“ Ye’d besht moind phwat Oi’m tellin’ yez,” he croaked, 
as he sat upon the bank ancT watched Waseche and Connie 
stake adjoining claims. 

“ Ut’s th’ same in th’ ind,” he continued, letting his 
glance rove over the tragic relics of a bygone race. “ Some 
comes f’r copper, an’ some f'r gold—an’ phwere’s th’ good 
av ut ? Th’ metal is left—but th’ bones av th’ diggers 
mark th’ thrail f’r th’ nixt that comes 1 An none goes 
back 1 ” 

“ We’re going back I ” said Connie. “ You don’t know, 
maybe Pete Mateese got through.” 

** Mebbe he did—but ut’s mebbier he didn’t,” despaired 
the man. 

” Now, look here, O’Brien,” cut in Waseche, ** yo’ be’n 
up here so long yo’ plumb doleful an’ sad-minded. We’re 
goin’ to get out of here like the kid told yo’. Come on 
along now an’ stake out yo’ claim ’longside of ourn. I’ve 
mined, it's goin’ on fourteen year, now—an’ I never seen 
no pay streak like this here—not even Nome, with her 
third beach line ; the Klondike, with its shallow gravel ; 
or Ten Bow, with its deep yeller sand. It’s no wonder yo’ 
expected a stampede.” 

But the Irishman was obdurate and, despite all persuasion, 
flatly refused to stake a claim. 

“ Come on, then,” said Waseche. ‘‘.We’ve got to locate 
that map of Carlson’s. He said how he mapped the trail 
to the Karidik.” 

“ Sure, an’ he did ! ” exclaimed O’Brien. “ Oi found 
th' map six months agone. But ivery toime Oi’d thry to 
folly ut, thim pei-ky haythins ud dhrag me back.” 

“ Where is the map ? Let’s see it,” said Waseche. 

O’Brien stared from one to the other of his companions 


with a foolish, round-eyed stare. Suddenly he leaped to his 
feet and, without a w r ord, dashed down the creek in the 
direction of the river, leaving Waseche and Connie to gaze 
after him in astonishment. 

‘‘ Where’s he going ? ” asked the boy. 

* Search me 1 ” exclaimed Waseche. *' Come on—rwe got 
to catch him. Me’be he’s took a spell. Po’ fellow, I'd 
hate fo’ anything to happen to him now.” 

O’Brien had obtained a very considerable lead when, the 
others started and, giving no heed to their cries to halt, he 
lumbered heavily onward. Connie and W’aseche ceased 
to call and, saving their breath, dashed after him as fast 
as their legs could carry them. The Irishman was in good 
muscle and wind, thanks to his life in the open, but in neither 
speed nor endurance was he a match for his pursuers, who 
were iron-hard from the long snow trail. When O’Brien 
neared the pass that gave out on to the river, the two 
partners redoubled their efforts and, although they gained 
perceptibly, O’Brien was still ten yards in advance when 
he plunged between the two upstanding rocks that Connie 
had named the “ gate-posts of the Ignatook.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the boy, who had out¬ 
distanced Waseche, dashed after him. and, with a " flying 
tackle,” tripped the fleeing man, so that both rolled over 
and over upon the ritne-covered ice of the river. And 
Waseche Bilk bursting upon the scene, saw, approaching 
silently and swiftly among the rocks and scrub of the 
river’s edge, shadowy, fur-clad forms. The White Indians 
were guarding well the egress from the creek of the frozen 
steam. 

Hastening to the two struggling figures, Waseche jerked 
them to their feet, and before the surprised O’Brien knev 
what was happening, he was being unceremoniously hustled 
into the narrow valley from which he had just emerged— 
and none too soon, for, as they passed between the pillared 
rocks, the Indians broke cover and rushed boldly upon 
them, hifrling their copper-tipped harpoons as they ran. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

FIGHTING THE NORTH. 


w r as yo’ aimin' fo’ 
to go to ? ” interrogated 
Waseche, when they were 
once more safely seated 
about the fireplace in the 
room at the end of the old 
mine tunnel. 

‘‘ Sure, ut’s th’ map 1 ” 
answered O’Brien, in a 
tone of the deepest dejec¬ 
tion. 

“ The map ! What about 
it,? ” 

" Ut’s in me other pants ! ” wailed the Irishman. “ Back 
in th' igloo / ” 

“ The igloo l The igloo —back there ? ” 

‘‘ That same,” nodded O’Brien, shamefacedly dropping 
his glance before the wrathful glare of Waseche's eyes. 
“Ye see, ut’s loike this : two years ago, Oi bruk away 
fr’ th’ haythins an' made th' Ignatook. Car-rlson an’ 
Pete Mateese wuz here thin, an’ Oi shtayed wid um f’r a 
month, until wan day Oi wuz fishin’ in th’ river, an' they 
shwooped down an’ caught me befoor Oi c’d git back into 
th’ valley. Afther that they watched me dost, an’ befoor 
Oi c’d git away ag’in Car-rlson an’ Pete Mateese wuz 
gone. 'Twuz thin Oi found his map, pegged to a caribou 
haunch on top av th' pile yondher, an’ Oi shtayed here an* 
wor-rked till Oi’d all th' gold Oi c’d pack, an’ thin Oi 
shtar-rted f'r tli’ Kaiulik. They caught me, av coorse, 
bekaze th' heft av thim cans, along wid phwat grub Oi 
wuz dhraggin' on th’ sled, wuz more thin a wan man load. 
They're sooperstitious about th’ creek, an* th’ gold, too, 
an’ they slung th’ cans back into th' valley. 

” That's two toimes Oi got away, an’ since that they 


ain't watched me so dost, f’r they’ve lur-rned that, widout 
dogs, Oi can't make ut to th’ outside—an' be jabbers I 
nointeen toimes since Oi’ve been dhrug back, but Oi always 
kep' th' map f'r fear that sometoime Oi’d git to use ut— 
an’ now, phwin we've got th’ chanst, Oi've gone an’ mur- 
dhered us all be layvin' ut behint—an’ all on account av 
th’ dance an' th' potlatch, be rayson av which Oi wint an’ 
changed me britches 1 ” 

The man's grief was so genuine, and his dejection so deep, 
that the wrathful gleam faded from Waseche Bill’s eyes, 
and Connie moved nearer and placed his iiknd upon the 
Irishman’s shoulder. 

“ Never mind, O’Brien. You didn’t mean to leave the 
map—we know that—don’t we, Waseche ? ” 

“ Sho' he didn’t,” answered the man gloomily. " But 
that don't help the case any. How we’re goin' to get out 
of here now, is mor’n I know-” 

“ Me nayther,” assented O’Brien. '' Av Oi'd shtayed in 
Kildare, Oi w’d'nt be here now. We bether go back an’ I 
settle down wid th’ Injuns—av we c'n make friends wid 
um ag’in, befoor they har-rpoon us—f’r Oi’ll niver see | 
Flor-ridy, now ! ” 

Connie leaped to his feet and stood before the two men. 
who looked into the narrowing grey eyes that flashed in the 
flickering flare of the blubber lamp. 

“ You make me tired J ” cried the boy, ‘‘both of you— , 
with youV talk of not getting out of the Lillimuit, and of 
going back to the Indians 1 Why, they’d eat up our dogs, 
and then we couldn't get out 1 What's got into you, 
Waseche ? Buck up ! Anybody’d think you needed a city, 
with the streets all numbered, to find your way around 1 

“ Carlson came in by the Tatonduk—and he went out 
by the Kandik—his first trip, when he showed the nuggets 
he brought back. Who made Carlson's map ? He was 
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11 Each day they saw silent, fur-clad figures silhouetted against the clear-cut skyline.” 


a sourdough—but he has nothing on us / He found his 
own way out—and so will we 1 If we miss the Kandik, 
we'll find a pass of our own—ora river—or a creek l We're 
not afraid of the Lillimuit. It hasn’t got us yet 1 And 
it isn’t going to ! We’ve got the dogs, and we've got the 
grub—and we’ve got the nerve to back them. We’ll hike 
to the outside on our own trail—and we’ll turn around and 
come back after the gold 1 

“ But, if we don't make it—and have to die out there 
in the White Country—when they find us, they’ll know 
men died 1 We'll be, anyway, one day's mushing ahead 
of our last camp fire ! ” 

Waseche leaped to the boy’s side and grasped the small, 
doubled fist. 

“ They sho’ will, kid 1 ” he cried. " They sho’ will l 
But they ain’t a-goin' to find us bushed 1 I wisht yo' 

daddy c'd of heard yo* then- He was some man, Sam . 

Morgan was, an’ he’d sho* be proud of his boy I I'm 


plumb ’shamed, pahdner, fo' to 
have gone back on yo’ that way 
—ain’t we, O’Brien ? ” 

“ We ar-re that ! ” shouted 
the Irishman, with a new light 
in his eyes. “Ye're a gr-rand 
lad, wid a heart-rt in yer ribs 
that’s th* heart av a foightin’ 
man. FT all ye're small soize, 
ye're th’ gamest wan av th’ 
three av us. An’ ut’s Pathrick 
O’Brien’ll folly ye to th’ top av' 
th” narth pole, av ye say th’ 
wor’rd.’’ 

A week was spent in exploring 
the valley of the Ignatook and 
in prospect panning at different 
points along the mysterious 
boiling creek whose hot, black 
gravel showed an unbelievably 
rich pay streak. 

O'Brien improved rapidly from 
day to day. The despairing, 
furtive look faded from his eyes, 
which glowed with a new hope 
and a new-born determination 
to do § a man’s part in the ac¬ 
complishment of a purpose. His 
wild dash for the river showed 
the utter futility of attempting 
to recover Carlson’s map, for the 
loss of which he blamed himself 
bitterly. Nevertheless, the words 
of the boy put new heart into 
the lonely man, who ceased 
mumbling and muttering of 
Florida, and threw himself with 
a will into the work in hand. 

The high rock-cliffs that flanked 
the valley of the Ignatook curved 
toward the west in two solid 
walls, unbroken except at a point 
two miles above the old mine, 
where a narrow ravine led in a 
long, winding slope to the level 
of the surrounding plateau. 

It was by way of this ravine, 
O’Brien assured them, Carlson 
had taken his departure; and 
that this fact was known to 
the White Indians was clearly 
demonstrated when each day 
They saw silent, fur-clad figures 
silhouetted against the clear-cut 
skyline. There was something 
ominous and forbidding in the 
attitude of the silent sentinels 
of the frozen wastes who thus 
guarded the exits from the valley 
of the creek-of-the-steam. Time and again, Connie glanced 
from the immutable watchers to the blackened bones upon 
the gravel at his feet. These were men, once ; had they 
really drunk the poison water ? Or had they been held 
prisoners until they starved, by the human vultures that 
gloated in their lonely perches high among the rim-rocks ? 

“ If you couldn’t outguess ’em, why didn’t you rush 
'em ? " he asked one day, addressing a sightless, grinning 
skull. And behind him, O’Brien laughed. 

" They won't foind our-rn here, will they, b'y ? ’* 

“ You bet they won’t l ’’ exclaimed Connie, and shook 
a small fist at a solitary, motionless figure on the brink of 
the high rock wall. 

To the westward of the mouth of the ravine, the walls 
drew close together, so that the hot, black waters of the 
creek completely filled the narrow gorge and effectively 
blocked any further ascent of the valley. 

“ I don’t like to hurt no one. needless.’’ said Waseche 
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the outfit, had already been securely lashed to the larger 
sleds, and, with a last look of farewell, the little caval¬ 
cade moved from the tunnel-mouth and headed for the 
ravine. 

All trace of the sun was obliterated, and for the first 
time since the big blizzard, the Arctic sky was overcast with 
clouds. 

Waseche Bill took the lead with McDougall’s big ten- 
team, Connie followed with his own three dogs, while 
O’Brien, with Waseche’s team, brought up the rear. The 
sleds slipped smoothly over the dry frost spicules, and the 
eyes of the three adventurers eagerly sought the edges of 
the high cliffs for signs of the White Indians. But no 
living, moving thing was visible, and, save for the occasional 
creak of runners, the white, frozen world was a w’orld of 
silence. 

A half-hour later the malamutes headed up the ravine 
and humped to the pull of the long ascent. Rapidly 
the weather thickened, and when, at last, they gained the 
bench, it was to gaze out upon an eerie, flat, white world of 
fore-shortened horizon. The sleds were halted while the 


three took their bearings. O’Brien pointed unhesitatingly 
toward the opaque west) and Waseche swung MacDougall’s 
leaders. 

“ Mush yo’ I Mush yo’ 1 ” he yelled. “ Hooray io* 
AlaskaJ " 

“ An’ Flor-ridy, too I ” yelled O’Brien, and then a puff 
of wind—chill wind, that felt strangely clammy and damp 
in the intense cold, came out of the North. The long, 
serpentine bank of frozen fog that marked the course of 
the Ignatook, shuddered and writhed and eddied, while 
ragged patches of frozen rack detached themselves and flew 
swiftly southward. The air was filled with a dull roar, 
and a scattering of steel-like pellets hissed earthward. 
A loud cry pierced the roar of the approaching storm, and 
before them stood a solitary White Indian, immovable as 
a statue, with one arm pointing into the North. For a 
long moment he stood and then, in a whirl of flying spume, 
disappeared in the direction of the village. 

“ Come on, boys ! ” cried Connie, and his voice sounded 
far and thin. “ Dig in 1 ’Cause we’re right now fighting 
the North I ” 


(To he continued.) 


Two Boys—Two Men. 


J IM and Joe were boys at school; 

Jim was clever, Joe no fool; 

Stalwart both and able-bodied. 

. In one thing they differed, though : 
One was quick, the other slow ; 

Jim would sprint ahead, while Joe 
Plodded. 

Joe took heat and cold as one. 

Turned one face to snow and sun ; 

Jim looked blue when winds set norward. 
Daunted soon and ” downed " was Jim ; 
Joe, whatever Fortune's whim. 

Pressed, with lips set firm and grim. 
Forward. 


Jim thought running straight a bore, 

Took short cuts, slacked more and more. 

Grew up gay and fast and “ flirty." 

Joe liked fun, but, clean and whole, 

Took the straight road to the goal. 

Jim’s left him, in body and soul. 

Dirty. 

Hare and tortoise, once again I 
Jim’s the start, the better brain ; 

He had talents—quite a lot—there. 

Sneers and jeers at Joe he cast. 

Dashed and flashed and sprinted past; 

Then fell out, while Joe, at last. 

Got there l 

S. Gertrude Ford. 


A Locomotive Coaling Plant. 


T HROUGHOUT the wide world of industrial activity the 
cry is for labour-saving and time-saving appliances of 
all kinds. Time, we know, is money, and to-day, more 
so than before the War, labour is both scarce and dear 
to employ. On all sides, therefore, those who have control of big 
business enterprises are eager to adopt any new means that may 
be devised for the purpose of doing more work in a shorter period 
and with fewer men. A valuable invention of the kind is the 
electric coaling plant for locomotives that 
has been installed on the North Eastern 
Railway at Dairycoates, Hull. 

Briefly to explain the working of the 
contrivance, it may be said that 
the coal is first emptied from wagons 
into an underground hopper having 
a capacity of 20 tons. From there it is 
mechanically raised to a large overhead 
storage bunker, by means of an elevator 
that consists of a number of light steel 
buckets or trays. These buckets are so 
fitted that the top and bottom edges of 
the buckets overlap, thus form¬ 
ing a continuous belt and 
obviating any* leakage through 
coal falling from the buckets, 
each one of which acts as a lid 
for the next one. 


The elevator delivers the coal into a bunker that is divided 
into two parts of one hundred and two hundred tons capacity 
respectively, to suit the two different classes of coal that are 
wanted for the engines. From the bunker there run 
four delivery shoots, two on each side of the bunker, thus 
allowing four locomotives to be coaled at once, if desired. 
Our illustration shows two locomotives being thus electrically 
coaled. 

Under normal conditions, the average number of loco¬ 
motives coaled at this shed is about 135 per day, these 
requiring about 275 tons of coal. As the elevator can sup¬ 
ply 50 tons per hour, it is only necessary to run the plant 
in the daytime. To thus put four tons of coal on to a 
locomotive occupies only a few minutes. As the average 
amount of coal required by each locomotive is two 
tons, it will be readily understood that by this method 
there is a great saving of time and trouble. 

This mechanical coaling stage was erected by Messrs. 

Spencer & Co. Ltd., of Melksham, 
Wilts, to the designs of the 
Railway Company's chief me¬ 
chanical engineer, Mr. Vincent 
L. Raven, and it includes a coal- 
crusher, which reduces the lumps 
to a size that will easily pass 
through the locomotive fire-hole 
door. 
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The Editor’s Page. 


While this terrible war has been raging I have had ample 
testimony to the appreciation shown for the “ B.O.P." in the 
trenches. Letter after letter has come 
The ** B O.P " from old readers and from former contri- 
IN THE butors expressing the keen delight with 

TRENCHES. which the paper has been read by “the 

boys.” That is cheering news, indeed, for 
an editor ; it helps him to forget the increasing price of paper 
and the other difficulties in the way of production. “ Many 
thanks for the good old ‘ B.O.P.' to hand," writes one now with 
the forces in Salonica. “ I eagerly look forward to its arrival 
with the * Sunday at Home ’ each month, and it passes through 
many hands afterwards.’’ “ The sight of the ‘ B.O.P.' cheered 

me up wonderfully," writes another, who had just come back 
from a bombing raid ; and again, “ When the magazines come 
I pass them on to the men in my own particular hut, and they 
make the most of them, especially the * B.O.P.' Some of the 
fellows are still boys, of course, but even those past their 
youth are rejuvenated by reading a favourite companion 
of earlier days." I might go on quoting ad lib., but space 
is limited. I must allow myself the pleasure, how¬ 
ever, of setting down here how quite a number of 
soldier readers have done me the honour to call at this 
office and express personally their appreciation of the 
old paper. Several of these have been Australians. 

As I have already noted in these columns, one of them 
was a cheery “ padre " who looked in to convey a 
special message from “ a bunch of the boys " who were 
unable to come themselves but who knew that he 
would be visiting London. The “ B.O.P." meant a good 
deal to them in Australia, and they wanted me to know 
that they bore the paper in affectionate remembrance. 

I confess I felt several inches taller after the “ padre " 
left, and I know I took up my pen again with added 
determination to make the r> B.O.P." brighter and 
better than ever, and to make its influence for good as 
strong a force as in the past. 

* * * 

One of the “ B.O.P.” stall still on service in France 
is Mr. L. R. Brightwell, F.Z.S., whose humorous articles 
and drawings have enlivened many 
ANIMAL LIFE numbers in past volumes. Quite 

LINDER SHELL recently I received from him the 

FIRB. two sketches that figure in these 

pages, with an interesting account 
of animal life under shell fire. In the assurance that 
his notes will prove entertaining and instructive to my 
readers, I am giving his letter in full:— 

" Quarteredin England one was always apt to cherish, 


if not an exaggerated, at any rate a quite untrue conception 
of the War Zone. Photographs and drawings in the Press and 
perhaps occasional cinema displays were apt to represent the 
plains of France as wholly given up to khaki, field grey and 
explosives. But once across the Channel and the true state of 
affairs at once becomes apparent. Well within the shell range. 
Nature, like the civil populace, is very loth to yield before 
the dreadful progress of Bellona.- Well do I recollect some 
two months spent in what was left of a ‘ forward ' village only 
eight hundred yards from the German front line trenches. It 
was springtime, and in the strip of woodland bordering the 
straggling village street the air, save when troubled by the 
shrieking progress of a shell, was filled with the songs of thrushes 
and blackbirds. The woodpecker's insistent rat-tat mocked 
the louder rattle of the Lewis guns ; a magpie’s nest in the 
top branches of an elm displayed the dangling ends of puttees 
filched from the neighbouring salvage dump, and sparrows 
nested in a barbed-wire entanglement. A pair of jackdaws 
still * carried on ' in the battered church tower, though every 
day brought it a little nearer to its final inevitable demolition. 



AT THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOMB. 
boys at the Edsworth branch in the boot-making shop. This well-known Institution was 
referred to in these columns last month. 
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“ And in the village street itself, life went on much as in the 
days of peace. Fine teams of horses pulled the clumsy farming 
implements out to their work in the shell-pitted fields behind 
the village, and every morning and evening processions of un¬ 
willing cows, towed by the horns, appeared. The old horse, 
threshing, plodded up his endless flight of stairs, and lean dogs 
turned the butter wheels. The bat dodged bullets in pursuit 
of the elusive gnat, and the frog's spawn bespeckled puddles 
that had formed at the bottom of the older shell craters. 

“ As for the life in barns and dug-outs—well, most stories 
told of the French rat’ are true. Field-mice made hay with 
important documents upon the local T.M.’s office table installed 
in a barn, and monstrous spiders took their place upon it like 
unearthly paper weights. Only the advent of a shell would 
sometimes dislocate the local animal life so far as to prompt a 
cow to seek refuge in a Battalion Headquarters or send poultry 
cowering amidst the bales and barrels in a quartermaster's 
stores. 

“ In the desolate villages from which the civilians had been 
long expelled, silent ruined places tenanted only by some few 
gunners living the enforced lives of rodents—here, indeed, the 
animal life was scanty and showing signs of distress. Little 
herds of heifers owned by distant farmers were turned out to 
graze with logs about their necks to hinder them from wander¬ 
ing too far—for there was none to mind them. Famished, 
wild-eyed cats that could not be persuaded to desert their once 
so cheerful homes, now crouched amongst the wreckage; and 
everywhere one found the soldier's dog. Unhappy beast, the 
friend of man cannot, like most creatures on being cast adrift, 
return once more into the wild. He must have somebody to 
cling to, and one meets him all along the battle front mutely 
worshipping the first comer, if only he be dressed in khaki. 

“ But there are other creatures that cannot readily adapt 
themselves to new conditions, and the wild boar is one of 
them. Shyest of all the woodland folk, the wild boar has been 
forced to leave his peace-time haunts, and now his roaming 
’ sownders,' always going in single file, astonish and sometimes 
quite excusably ‘ put the wind up ' wayfarers on roads that in 
pre-war days were unknown to him. During the last three 
years the ‘ Sang Her ’ has multiplied and concentrated in certain 
districts to such extent as to enforce the striking of his name 
from off the list of protected game animals. I saw much of him 
n the . hard winter of 1916. That was an ill time for all wild 
hings dependent on roots and such-like nourishment. The 
a lid boar showed himself as omnivorous as his do- 


selves nobly. It is recorded that before our own barrage had 
ceased the troops rushed forward and went so close up to the 
roaring curtain of flame that they were upon the Huns before 
the latter could spring from their crouching postures. Then, 
says Reuter's correspondent, occurred a particularly fine and 
picturesque incident. The Australians had carried a strong 
point known by the name of Anzac. “ A man, whose name 
should become immortal in the history of the Commonwealth, 
suddenly sprang on to the parapet and, amid a hurricane of 
cheers, planted the blue and white starred ensign of Australia 
where it could be seen for a long distance around. It was an 
act of proud defiance to the Huns.” 

In the awful chronicle of the war, in the grim account day by 
day of positions taken, lost and retaken at terrible cost of life, 
these incidents stand out gloriously. And how many of them 
are lost to record because there was none left to tell the story 1 
Many and many a V.C. exploit has been performed that has 
received no recognition in the absence of a superior officer 
who might have reported it. I know of one sergeant who led 
a small party of eleven men against a pill-box which was be¬ 
lieved to have been deserted. It contained its garrison of 
Germans, however, with a machine-gun. Having his suspicions 
to this effect, the sergeant sent back his men to a safe distance, 
and proceeded alone to make investigations. And he actually 
got up to the very door of the pill-box, verified his doubts, 
bombed the occupants of the little fortress, destroyed the 
machine-gun and killed most of the gun-crew. A less cautious 
and resolute man might have sacrificed his party in such a 
reconnoitre. I take off my hat to that nameless sergeant, and 
I wish that I could see him figuring on the Roll of Honour, 
among the bravest of the brave. 

* * * 

Just a word in conclusion about some coming numbers of the 
“ B.O.P.” In fulfilment of a promise made some time back, 
I am giving a splendid coloured plate of 
SOME FEATURES “ Cricket Caps of the Public Schools ” with 
OF THE the issue for May. This is sure to be 

APRIL NUMBER, eagerly sought after, so make no delay in 
ordering your copy. In the April number 
will appear the opening chapters of Mr. J. Claverdon Wood's 
new thrilling story of adventure, “ The Tiger of Baghdad.” This 
serial will be found quite up to the high standard that Mr. 
Claverdon Wood has set himself. It is packed with incident, and 
it contains a mystery that is all-ab- 
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nesticated cousin, and some ugly tales can be told of 
aim. Chicken-runs were by no means safe in his 
society, and many a hare was forced to run for dear 
ife over miles of snow-clad countryside, for the do- 
nesticated pig would be scandalised to see how his 
:orest-bred relative can ‘ travel.' More than once 
i picket had to deal with boars visiting the horse 
ines at night intent on stealing fodder. 

“ A never absent item in the collection of trophies 
ornamenting chateau walls, the boar has felt the 
shock of war more than most creatures of the wild, 
out, like the rest of us, will no doubt fall back once, 
more into his accustomed sphere in the peaceful 
lays to come.” 


Elsewhere in this number (page 235) will be found a spirited 
drawing by Mr. Stanley L. Wood entitled ” Advance Australia 1 ” 
The incident depicted occurred during the 
\N INCIDENT fierce fighting on the Menin Road last 

ON THE autumn, when to the Anzacs and certain 

MENIN ROAD. British troops fell what might have been 

expected to prove the stiffest part of the 
;rcat day’s task. As we know, the regiments acquitted them- 


;rcat day’s task. 


THE ** B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP, 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
rears has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls 
>n its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive 
ookers-on. On being enrolled, each member receives a card -blaring 
lis name and number on the League register. For those who desire 
10 me form of recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of 
irooches for cap or coit, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
>eing on sale at 7d. each, post free. Applications for member- 
ihip and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.,” 
I Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 


sorbing. Also, it touches upon the war 
in places. Then there wfill be another 
special article by Mr. E. H. D. Sewell 
on Rugby Football at the big schools, 
illustrated with photographs ; an ex¬ 
citing complete story of adventure, 
entitled “ Dingo Face ”; a novel three¬ 
penny-bit puzzle, “The Farkun,” 
which will tax the ingenuity of many 
readers : and an illustrated account 
of ” Flying Boats,” the novel type 
of craft that is at home both in the 
air and on the water. Further instal¬ 
ments will appear, of course, of the 
stirring serials by Captein Gilson, 
Mr. James B. Hendryx, and Mr. F« 
H. Bolton, together with all the 
usual features. Don’t miss the April 
number, boys ! 

A. L. P # 
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- The “ soldier’s dog ” will follow anything in khaki. 
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By ERNEST GOODWIN. 


I. 

E may reckon on the weights as ours/’ said 
the Secretary. 

“ And the hundred ? " asked the President. 
'‘Theirs, I'm afraid,” said the secretary; 
“but we’ve just an outside chance. If Mullen gets off 
his mark well we may just pull through. They've the 
mile though, for a certainty.” 

” Don’t you think you might-” 

“ No chance. The quarter you ought to make sure of, 
and the hurdles Merridew should pull off for us. Lankester 
will give them both jumps. The hammer we ought to 
take with Curreyer. Now, let’s see—that’s four events 
each, and I don't think there will be any turn up, except 
perhaps in the hundred. Then there's the three miles 
for a decider. It’s as you said ; we shall win or lose there.” 

” Umph ! ” said the President, and looked grave. 

Pickering, the Secretary, and Hewittsen, the President, 
of the Cambridge University Athletic Club, were hurrying 
in a taxi towards the Queen's Club at Kensington. The 
great day had come when the picked men of the sister 
'Varsities were to meet in rivalry in the Sports. It was 
warm, there was blue sky and a bright sun overhead and, 
early as it was, as they neared the club, a general trend 
in its direction was noticeable among the pedestrians they 
passed. 

” Have you any idea,” inquired the Secretary, after a 
pause, ” how the brute's going on ? ” 

“ I know nothing of him,” said the President moodily. 
” I suppose we did right in asking him ; in fact, we were 
bound to, no doubt, but, upon my word, it galls me to 
think that a bounder like that should get his blue.” 

The Secretary nodded. “ It’s most unfortunate,” he 
assented, “ and the luck we’ve had this year is about enough 
to break the heart of any man. Two months ago we 
reckoned eight events as ours for a dead certainty. Then 
Gore strains his knee, and away goes our win in the 
high. Bates, our miler, goes hopelessly stale soon after— 
monstrous thing that !—and Corser, like a born ass, goes 
and plays for his local team in some idiotic final cup 
tie, and gets his ribs broken. Bother all local teams,” 
growled the Secretary. “ Twenty-three-two he cleared, 
and Pachett will never show twenty-one.” 

" But it's poor Le Fanu that upsets me,” said the 
President. 


” It is cruel,” said the Secretary. “ The finest distance 
man we've ever turned out, or Oxford either, for that 
matter. Fourteen-forty-seven in the Sports, fourteen- 
forty-one in his trial with Evans, and thirteen-twenty-nine 
with a lap to go when the wretched watch went wrong 
And now to think that he’ll never trot another yard! 
I'm sorry for the 'Varsity, but I say, Daisy, it makes me 
feel queer when I think of the poor chap himself.” 

“ Well,” said the President with a melancholy air, 
filling his great chest with a deep breath, ” please the 
pigs, my heart’s all right.” 

” It's enough to turn a man prematurely bald.” said 
the Secretary gloomily ; ” I feel a hundred already. Jont> 
with his fifteen-twelve, of course, isn't in the hunt, and 
Clarke, though he did do fifteen-five in private, hasn’t anv 
pluck for a big race. No,” with a sigh, “we are bound 
to ask Saunderson ; I don't like it any more than you. 
but he’s the only man that stands an outside chance ot 
winning the three miles for us.” 

“ I treated that fellow,” said the President plaintively 
“ as politely as any man could. I put it to him that he 
ought to run a time trial in justice to the other men whG 
wanted a chance to show at the Sports. He told me that 
he didn't care a brass ha’penny for any other men, anc 
that I could shunt him if I chose. Then I asked him 
what method of training he was using, and he told me 
that was his business. Said he hadn't quite made up his 
mind yet—last Tuesday, mind you, four days ago—but 
he thought a course of ginger-beer was about as good 
as anything.” 

“ Of course, that’s all rot, you know,” said Pickering 
“ he has been running. He’s been down on the track 
early in the morning three or four times this week, and 
he’s been doing some cross-country work, too.” 

“ Yes,” groaned Hewittsen, “ he went out yesterday I 
was told, for an hour and a-half, and came in fit to drop 
That’s how the bounder reckons to get fit for a three-mile 
go on a cinder track to-day.” 

“ Well, never mind, old man ; one thing I’m certain of 
He's a bounder and all the rest of it, but we know he s a 
good man when he likes to try, and he's been so frightfully 
cocky all through the business that I feel confident he 11 
spin out all he's got in him to-day.” 

Were you at the Sports of 18— ? Do you remember 
how the best-dressed and most fashionable crowd London 
could show, turned out to witness the now historic contest 
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How the girls in the stand laid aside for the hour their 
ordinary unemotional sedateness and clapped and cheered, 
and the black fringe of past and present 'Varsity men 
that lined the ropes roared and raged itself hoarse with 
wild shouts of " Cambridge 1 Cambridge ! ” “ Oxford ! 
Oxford ! " as race after race was run, and record after 
record tied and beaten ? What a cheer went up_ from 
the Cambridge iqen when Mackieson, the big-boned, 
red-haired Scotsman from “ Cats," strode, blushing down 
to his ankles, back to the pavilion, the victor in the 
Weights ; and what an answering shout when Lankcstcr, 
taking the long jump with twenty-two-ten, and the high 
with six-one, put Oxford one ahead. And then what ex¬ 
citement when Merridew had dashed over his hurdles 
and sped through the tape in sixteen and a fifth with 
both Oxford men four yards behind, and tied the record 
at the same time that he put Cambridge level again ; 
renewed doubly when Hewittsen ran the finest quarter 
ever known by a 'Varsity man in 
forty-nine and one-fifth, and placed 
his side ahead. But the shout that 
went up was as nothing to the 
tumultuous uproar of wild delight 
when, in the Hundred, Mullen, get¬ 
ting off his mark in a style he never 
before or afterwards showed, gained 
a foot on Lewis of Oxford at the 
start and kept it all the way. 

Cambridge was leading by four 
to two, and there were three events 
still to be decided, one of which 
Pickering told himself was practi¬ 
cally scored up already for Cam¬ 
bridge, and another in the balance ! 

He smiled. 

He smiled none the less as the 
mile was run, for though Harper, 
after an unexpected tussle with the 
Cambridge second string, placed 
the event to Oxford's credit in the 
record time of four-twenty-two, the 
Cambridge secretary had reckoned 
on the loss. But it was Oxford’s . 
turn to open its lungs when Bachel- 
lor of Balliol, with a magnificent 
throw of 130 feet, upset all calcula¬ 
tions and Cambridge’s “ certainty ” 
in the hammer-throwing. Thus 
when the men turned out for the last event, the three miles, 
each side stood level with four wins, and the issue of the 
clay hung in the balance. 

Boyce and Gardner were the Oxford men, known as 
* ‘ the twins ” from the strange similarity in their general 
appearance. They stood chatting nervously together on 
the track, while Jones, the Cambridge second string, sat 
by himself on the turf waiting for his comrade. There 
was some delay, and then Saunderson appeared ; in some 
fashion rumours as to the queer, unpleasant fellow whom 
Cambridge had decided to dlpend upon at the last—“ the 
most generally detested man who ever went up "—had 
spread among the crowd, and a murmur went round and 
several voices called to him to do his best. 

The other men toed the line ; Saunderson stood back 
for a moment or two, and the spectators could take in the 
man's appearance. Low-browed, dark-faced, with great 
chest, short body, long limbs, there was an air about the 
man that stamped him as something very different to the 
three open-faced, eager-looking men who stood waiting. 
He stepped up to the line ; “ Get ready l " sang the starter. 
The four men balanced for a second, and then, as the 
pistol cracked, they shot forward simultaneously towards 
the first bend. 

Then the loud murmur of eager discussion and speculation 
became again rife ; and Oxford men talked cheerfully of 
how Gardner had from a merely good runner suddenly 
flashed up into an athlete of the first rank, as runners 
sometimes do. 


" Fourteen-forty last Saturday, so I hear,” said a 
clerical hat to a pink lace parasol, “ and fourteen-thirty- 
eight on Thursday. I wish to goodness that Cambridge 
fellow, Le Fanu, had kept all right, and we should have 
seen a race.” 

” Then, why do they talk so much of this man Saunder¬ 
son ? ” rejoined the parasol. But just then the clerical 
hat, a staunch Oxford supporter, had become aware that 
there was going to be a race after all, and pink parasol 
got no answer. 

For a mile Jones had led with Saunderson just behind. 
Close on his heels came Boyce, with Gardner ten yards 
away. The hope of Oxford was running with a light, 
strong stride, and nodded and smiled up to a corner of 
the stand as he came round for the third lap. At a mile 
and a half Boyce ran up to Saunderson, and Jones began 
to drop back. Saunderson, without any apparent effort, 
suddenly lengthened his stride, and shaking off Boyce, 
raced past Jones and took the lead. 
He set a fast, a dangerously fast, 
pace, and opened a gap from the 
rest of the men ; Gardner, feeling 
a little flurried, quickened his step 
rather hurriedly to close up. There 
were cries of ” Don’t let him get 
away ! ” and a warning shout from 
the stand of ” Steady, Gardner! 
but the Dark Blue, with a quick 
easy step, ran close up, and the 
pace slackened again after a very 
brisk quarter. Then Saunderson 
dropped back suddenly, and for 
another lap Gardner had the lead. 
but slowing up ; then Boyce went 
_ in front. 

The new leader evidently meant 
to make matters warm while he 
lasted ; he began at once to draw 
away, and Jones, who had been 
running last, now spurted and 
joined him. The two men im¬ 
mediately commenced to race at a 
furious pace, leaving the others 
well behind, and inexperienced on¬ 
lookers were beginning to look for 
an unexpected result when both 
men suddenly cracked up. Two 
miles and a quarter had been 
covered when Boyce retired, and a hundred yards farther 
on Jones also ran on to the grass. Saunderson began to 
quicken, and in half a lap was in front again and running 
hard. Gardner was uncomfortable. He endeavoured to 
hang on, but the pace was too hot, and slowly and surely 
the Cantab began to open a gap between himself and his 7 
pursuer. Inch by inch it widened amid ever increasing ex¬ 
citement ; two more laps to go, and as the men came round 
both were showing the effects of the strain. Saunderson's 
long awkward swing was loose and he rolled a little, while 
Gardner’s head was back, and his nostrils were drawn up 
into a painful sneer. But as the men ran round again 
the gap increased no more, and coming up the straight 
Gardner was seen to have gained a foot or so of the five 
yards that had to be made up. 

As the bell rang, announcing to the panting men their 
entrance on the last lap, a loud hubbub, a confusion of 
encouraging cries to both went up ; Gardner was seer# 
to lift his hands a little, his stride quickened, and with 
evident pain he began to make his final effort. Saunder¬ 
son's eye, glancing backward, saw him coming, and, 
breathing in great sobs, he lengthened a little that ugly, 
lumbering stride of his. ” Stick to it, Cambridge ! ” 
shouted his supporters, but steadily, steadily, the light 
footfall behind came nearer, and inch by inch the gap 
closed. Saunderson's eyes were bloodshot; he was run¬ 
ning in a mist through which he could vaguely see the 
track immediately in front of him and the edge of the 
turf ; in the swollen veins of his neck the blood beat 


Gbe (Sift. 

/TTOD took the fragrance of sweet-scented 

W bowers, 

And gathered the freshness of new-fallen 
dew; 

The song of the birds at tbe dawn of the 
morning. 

And sent them - a present to yon. 

He gathered the vastnesi and truth of the 
mountain. 

The peace and the glory of sunset He took ; 

The glitter of stars and the brightness of 
moonlight, 

The music of rippling brook. 

He made of these beauties of nature, a garland. 

And kissel them with sunbeams and sent 
them to you : 

A gift that shall always remain your possession. 

The friendship of friends that are true. 

J. B. HEM8LEY. 
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" The man 

leart to the 
horse ... the 
girl ha’f scram¬ 
bled and was half lifted up behind him . • . and fast they rode. 

three miles of hard running behind him, but a man who 
dashed furiously forward like a sprinter fresh from his mark, 
with knees lifting high and head thrown back, and clenched 
fists that beat wildly at the air across the labouring chest, 
a man swift as the wind, on fleet limbs, whose every stride 
was a leap, a bound as of a gallant horse—and while the 
crowd stood, thrilled to silence by the appalling magnificence 
of the effort, Saunderson, with blazing eyes and wild face, 
shot like a greyhound through the tape, staggered as he 
slackened, spun round, and the next instant lay on his face, 
sobbing piteously and plucking feebly at the grass with his 
trembling fingers. 

Saunderson, of John's, had won the odd event for Cam¬ 
bridge. 


II. 

T EN years later, in far-off South Africa, a solitary man 
was riding across the long lone veld, while the 
early sun, still low in the sky, wrote on his back 
fair warning of its mid-day enmity. The man rode 


an occasional 
enco uragin: 
bump as hi' 
tough stee<i 
plodded care 
fully over the 
rough ground. At times his keen glanc 
took in the whole circling sweep of tb< 
veld, and it was with satisfaction that 
he noted the long unbroken line that 
closed him in. His one wish then wa ; 
that the first objects to come into 
(See page 261.) view might be the straggling huts 0: 
Venderstaal. 

Yesterday he had overtaken a man who had, perhaps 
like himself, been making towards safety ; perhaps, thoug 
it was scarcely possible, had not known of the presence 0: 
danger—the lifeless body gave no indication. At times hi 
recalled the incident, remembering how strangely the nakd 
skin of a white man’s stripped body had looked in tb' 
land of naked men ; and then his thoughts glided irresistibly 
to the sight that had met his gaze as he made a closer inspe 
tion—and, shuddering, with a mental jerk he brought b- 
thoughts back to his present position, and quickened hi' 
pace a little. 

During the mid-day hours, he and his horse rested on tb<* 
shadeless veld, both lying down and enduring passively the 
merely tolerable heat. When it was cooler, he ate a link 
food, and to his horse he gave some of the corn that he 
carried with him. A little water he had for himself—th< 
horse must wait till they reached the spring that lay, & 
he judged, some twenty miles or so farther ahead. 

When the sun was three hours down, he resumed 
ride, still solitary, on the lonely plain. Towards sunset Ik 
saw, some little distance from his direct route, what at fin’* 


furiously. He lurched across the track and his stride 
faltered; and at that moment a glaring face, down which 
involuntary tears were streaming, loomed up by his 
shoulder; he caught the wild pantings of his opponent, 
breathing with him sob for sob, he felt himself failing 
—Heavens ! how far the tape w'as— ! 

Pickering, white and stern in the Pavilion, saw the 
Dark Blue draw up, race level for a stride or two, then his 
face showed in front; his hands, reaching out, beat the 
air in front of Saunderson’s, his writhing shoulders passed 
Saunderson's chest, he was passing—he was past ! 

The men swerved into the straight, the exulting Ox¬ 
ford roar swelled into a tornado of mad cheering, men 
took off their hats and waved them, the people on 
the stand stood up—and then Picker¬ 
ing saw, leaping up 
the straight, not a 
distance runner, not 
a man with nearly 


with no undue speed, but in his gaze, fixed on the low lev 1 
of the forward horizon, was some trace of anxiety; an:, 
this was altogether pardonable. For behind him stalked 
death, and, for all he knew, on the right and on the left 
too ; and even though, seventy miles away to the souti 
lay Venderstaal and safety, peril as deadly might well h 
in wait for him by the way. The rising of the blacks be 
been swift and terrible. 

There was no time to lose, but to wear out his horse bv 
haste until haste was imperative, would have been folly 

so the mai 
rode slowlv 
but steadil 
on, his gur. 
slung aero- 
his shoul 
ders, givir.. 
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lie took for a hut, but, riding towards it, discovered to be 
a wagon. When within fifty paces he sharply checked his 
horse, and turning away from the cart resumed his previous 
route. He had noticed at a distance the torn flap of the 
cover, but had only just caught sight of the little heap that 
lay near the wheels. He swallowed a lump in his throat; 
then he rode forward more quickly, and though the sicken¬ 
ing horror went away, fear began to close in on him. The 
sun went down and a faint light shining in the eastern sky 
gave promise of the moon ; meantime, he still rode forward. 

Suddenly his heart gave an awful bound. Something 
leapt up from the long grass and rushed towards him. In 
an instant his horse was in hand and his clutching fingers 
had slipped the revolver from his belt, but as he sat, rigid 
and ready, a frightened voice called out, "Stop! Stop! 
Oh, stop ! ’’ and he saw the dim shape of a woman running 
towards him. 

His nerves tingling, " What is it ? ’’ he asked, stooping 
to her. 

For answer she came stumbling on, and as she reached him 
her limbs gave beneath her, and she sank on to her knees 
clutching his stirrup. 

He jumped from the saddle and raised her ; she clung to 
him all trembling and in a very agony of distress ; but her 
appearance and situation brought home to him increasingly 
clearly the danger that surrounded them, and. roughly 
hushing her, he questioned her as to her presence ihere. 
She answered him through a shower of tears. Her father 
and mother, her two brothers and herself had been making 
towards Venderstaal. On the previous night the wagon 
had been rushed by the natives. Her mother as well as 
herself, she thought, had slipped away, and from a distance 
she had learnt from the cries and shouts the fate of the 
others. She had run and walked southwards -siaca-^hen, 
having eaten and drunk nothing, and, being overtaken by 
a man on horseback, had hidden to see him go by. As soon 
as she saw that he was a white she had run forward, and 
now with fresh tears she begged him not to leave her. 

The moon was up by this time, and showed him more 
particularly who it was thus thrust upon him. She was a 
girl still young, brown of skin from exposure to the sun, 
and her dress homely ; she had no beauty save that un- 
nameable charm that lies in the face of all young girls, and 
of this the lines of distress in her face and the wild stare 
in her eyes, did their best to rob her. She could not ride, 
lie found, so he mounted first himself, and with some little 
difficulty managed to get her up behind him, bestriding the 
horse as well as she could and grasping him by the shoulders. 
In this fashion they rode forward under the light of the 
moon. 

All that night they pushed on, the patient horse sometimes 
bearing them both, at others the girl alone, sitting in the 
saddle like a man, while he walked by her side. The short 
hours of the night slipped by, and they made steady pro¬ 
gress, and with this they were both comforted, for safety 
lay now not much more than a day’s journey ahead, and 
every mile they covered meant a lessening of the peril 
and the dread that pressed so hardly on them. Towards 
dawn they rested, both making a sparing meal from the 
remaining provisions, while water as well as a good feed 
of corn was found for the horse. For an hour, too, they 
ventured to sleep, but as soon as the sun’s hot rays fell 
slanting on their faces they woke, unrefreshed, and prepared 
to start. 

A sudden startled cry from the girl!—an exclamation 
from the man!—a glance along their rearward track would 
have shown why. Away on the veld to the north were 
many black figures, some mounted, some on foot, and all 
following the trail. The man leapt to the horse and sprang 
into the saddle, the girl half scrambled and was half lifted 
up behind him ; he set his spurs to his horse’? ribs and fast 
they rode. 

Only for a hundred yards or so the horse was sent gallop¬ 
ing at a furious pace ; then the man’s good sense asserted 
itself, he checked the speed into a strong fast trot, and as 
they went his busy brain fell to work to sum up the situa¬ 
tion and weigh their chances. Venderstaal lay to the south 


of them full twenty miles ; there was safety absolute, but 
—-twenty miles—! He glanced back. They had a good 
two miles start, perhaps three, but hardly ; and that wa; 
too little for a horse double weighted. They might go ten 
miles, but that was all. Well, they must try it; perhaps 
by that time they might fall in with some band of refugees 
strong enough to hold their own, hurrying, like them, to¬ 
wards that precious jumble of rude shanties where alone, 
for three hundred miles around, a white man might lay his 
head to rest at night in safety. Or, if not, perhaps some 
outlying patrol from the town might sight them ; and, if 
the pinch came, he must trust to his gun—perhaps he could 
fight them off; and, as the thought flashed through him. 
he cursed his own folly, for he saw, on that moment, that 
in their hurried flight he had left behind him his cartridge 
belt ! He had slipped it off when he lay down to sleep. 

Hardly had despair’s cold hand struck at his heart when 
hope flashed bright and warm in his bosom, and the hot 
blood ran through his veins exultingly. Away to the 
left of the forward trail loomed through the dull hot mists 
that hid the desert’s edge, a low and gently sloping bluff. 
He recognised it ; he remembered at once. Oh, fool that 
he had been to forget it!—that on the farther side of that 
bluff were the farms of the Kuygerberg brothers, two stout 
Dutch farmers by whose homesteads he had once before 
passed. There was a chance for life left yet. To reach 
Venderstaal was hopeless, but he guessed that the Kuyger- 
bergs, with their small army of hired hands and their great 
flocks of sheep, would be in no hurry to trek, and w r ith them 
the fugitives would find succour. 

How far was it ! Twelve miles—ten, perhaps ; might 
even be a little less than ten. He set his teeth hard and 
turned his horse to the left and rode in grim silence. 

But though his horse was a good one it was evident that 
the strain was telling on him ; the pace was too much, and 
his loud breathing and laboured gd.it gave warning of his 
failing powers. Two miles, three miles went by, and minute 
by minute the bluff grew greener from among the purple 
mists. “ Five miles," thought the man with a groan, " he’ll 
never do it.’’ Their start was now less than a mile, and 
lessening rapidly. The girl, too, had guessed the state of 
affairs at this time, and sitting silently, gripped his shoulders 
tighter with her slight fingers ; he felt the piteousness of the 
mute appeal, and stared ahead with down-drawn brows. 

And now, into the forefront of his busy brain there 
jumped the thought that he had known was lurking there 
ever since the chase began. The horse could not save the 
two ; it could save one. Which was to be the one ? 

His answer was ready ; let shame come if it would, he 
vowed to God he would not lose his life. He had plenty of 
excuses ready for himself ; plenty of lies to offer to the 
manhood in him that, revolting at the indignity he offered 
it, heaped scorn on him. After all, who was this waif of 
the veld ? An ignorant, unattractive girl, with no abilities 
or promise of them, to urge him to the sacrifice he refused. 
Let any impartial judge, he put it to himself, weigh her 
in the balance against him, a man of capacity for action, 
for thinking, for enduring ; whose keen soul ran panting 
with energy through his life, while this rustic drudge would 
merely drag through her existence and regret it ere she 
reached her prime. No ; let prejudice point a mocking 
finger at him if it would—his life was the most valuable 
and must be saved ; and, besides, no one would know ! 

She must go ; she must go ! He told himself that again 
and again, trying to frame the words that should send her 
to the death that thundered after them ; but the phrases 
would not come. And now to his surprise, and yet not 
to his surprise, for dimly, even while he argued to himself, 
he had been conscious of its presence, something in his soul 
took possession of him, brushed his plausibilities aside, 
and disdaining to palter with him, laughed at him, dared 
him to his face and, hailing the manhood within him, bade 
it do with him as it would. The web of cunning reasoning 
he had spun was swept away like a filthy cobweb, and he 
saw, clearly and without chance of change, without hope 
of escape from its inexorable mandate, that he could not 
do the thing he had planned ; and that, at this last, Fate had 
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doomed that he should slay with his own hands the man he 
thought himself and prove himself the man he was. 

Just for a moment a quiver of pain and fear ran through 
him, and then, to his astonishment, he felt a great glow 
of happiness, an exaltation of spirit transcending all the 
pleasures he had ever experienced. 

Then, in a minute or two, when they had less than a 
bare half mile in hand, quite suddenly, as these things 
are always done, he made up his mind. 

“ In a second,” said he, “I'm going to jump off. Then 
I want you to get into the saddle at once, without losing 
a second, and you must manage to stick on somehow. 
You must ride round that hill on our left and you’ll find 
a farm there, and you’ll be safe ; it’s rather less than four 
miles from here. Don’t spare the horse, mind, and you’ll 
do it nicely.” 

She gripped him tight. 

” What are you going to do ? ” 

He laughed. “ Oh, that’s all light ; I know the ground, 
you know, and can take care of myself. Now, ready l ” 

He stopped the horse and slipped lightly out of the 
saddle. In another second the girl was in his place, and 
the horse was getting into its stride again. He was struck 
with a sudden thought and ran for a few paces by her 
side. ” Take this,” he said, thrusting his revolver into 
her hand ; “I don’t suppose you’ll want it, but you'd 
better take it.” He clapped the horse on the flanks and 
striking off to the east began to run with a long, light step. 

He cast off his jacket and his gun as he went, and, 
glancing behind him, saw that the pursuers had split 
their party and most were chasing him ; he heard them 
calling and laughing to each other. After that he looked 
behind no more for a time but settled down to his work, 
running steadily and strongly with head up and arms 
down. Some memory seemed to strike him, for he smiled 
slightly as he went. 

He had covered half a mile when his wind began to 
fail ; he still ran on easily, and in another three hundred 
yards had got his second wind. He quickened his pace 
a little, and, turning more south, began to run almost 
directly up the slope of the hill. He glanced behind, 
and his lips tightened as he did so, but he ran on without 
a pause. He was tiring and his stride was shorter, but 
hope had not yet died in him. “ I can go up hill better 
than the horses,” he thought, “and two miles will 
bring me in sight 


In a minute he. glanced back ; the nearest rider was 
not more than two hundred yards behind. The runner 
made an effort, but he was tiring fast; his heavy 
boots weighed like lead, his shoulders seemed to be 
carrying *a great weight. Still, doggedly, on he went ; 
and as he ran he measured and measured the dis¬ 
tance that lay behind him and hjs ultimate chance of 
escape. 

” A mile and a-half, a mile and a-half—fifty off—a 
hundred off—perhaps by good luck a mile and a quarter- 
no, reckon fair—a mile and a half less two hundred—less 

three hundred-” He looked round ; a man with a 

knobkerry rode not fifty yards behind him, on a horse 
which, cruelly blown as it was, yet gained on the broken¬ 
hearted man in front. On he fled, with such a pitiful 
attempt at increase of speed ; stumbling now and dragging 
his weary feet. The sun was cruelly hot; how his heart 
was labouring, and his teeth were aching horribly; he 
hauled his belt in savagely, and gasped, ” Stick to it— 
Cambridge ! ” 

The labouring rattle of a horse’s hoofs came close behind 
him. He marked up the hill, some three hundred yards 
away and less than a hundred from the top, a straggling 
thorn bush ; then he smiled, and said to himself—“ Last 
lap, Saunderson ! ” With a terrible effort he managed 
to take in a long breath, and then, with hands up and 
head back, he suddenly spurted. He jerked his heavy 
feet forward, he strained the weary muscles of hi> 
thighs, and fought the air savagely with his elbows ; 
his eyes swam with blood, his nostrils were like burn¬ 
ing coals, his heart was bursting, but the bush came 
nearer. As he reached it he gave one last leap forward, 
thrusting out his chest as he used to do. The horse’s 
head loomed up by his shoulder as he staggered pa si 
the bush- 

Hans Kuygerberg spied a woman riding towards the 
farm with three or four Kaffirs in close pursuit. A shot 
or two sent them off and in a few minutes the trembliug 
horse was lying on its side by the house door, and his 
rider in hysterics was being looked after by the sympathetic 
Boer women. But it was not till the autumn, and the 
rising of the blacks had been stamped out in blood and 
fire, that one of the hands found on the other side of the 
bluff the half-stripped skeleton of a man with the skull 

knocked in. 


of the farm, and, 
perhaps, these 
fiends will be 
afraid to follow 
nearer.” 

Then he thought 
of the girl again. 
” She’s safe, I 
expect ; if only 
the farm isn't 
deserted—well, if 
it is, she's got 
the revolver and 
she’ll guess what 
that’s for.” 



No cheering 
crowd, no grand¬ 
stand, no rope s 
—but a Judge 
watched that 
race, and an Eye 
saw its finish, 
and a Voice, too 
deep for mortal 
hearing, ac¬ 
claimed him 
who both won 
and lost, ” Well 
run, Saun¬ 
derson 1 ” 


England’s Schoolboys. 

T HE future men of England stand And some, the brave, will help the weak 

Here in this little schoolboy band. To find what England’s soul would seek. 

And some will be heroic—true— And some—may stumble l Yet may rise 

To all that England bids them do 1 Again to heights in England’s eyes. 

And each and all may. do his part 
To worthy prove of England’s heart 1 


Lillian Card. 
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Some “ Knowing ” Animals at the Zoo. 

Do you know “Sophy,” “Peter,” and “Jack,” the Hyena? 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


T HAT some animals display intelligence and acumen 
in certain circumstances which are quite equal— 
and often superior—to those shown by human 
beings is a truism. And the splendid collection 
of all kinds of creatures in the gardens of the London Zoo 
afford a capital instance of this. 

Take “ Sophy," the big elephant, as our first example. 



The monkey that smells nuts when he sees a boy. 


Sophy has reigned thirty-five years at the Zoo, and 
, since the days of the celebrated Jumbo and Alice she has 
been prime favourite of the children. How many of the 
latter have ridden on her broad back in that time it would 
be impossible to say. But it is perfectly certain that Sophy 
has not had all this vast experience without having learned 
something above the average knowledge of elephants. 
Sophy can pick up coins with the agility of a Jewish 
financier. Her keeper told me so. She herself 
prefers hay for picking up, or a bun, or something 
tasty; but she finds her keeper does not object 
to receive the despised money. He asked me to 
throw down a penny on the ground, close under 
her nose. I did so. Sophy, then intent on the 
sweetest part of a rock-bun, pretended not to 
notice the flat coin beneath her trunk. She eyed 
the keeper slyly, as much as to say, “ Are you 
looking ? " 

He turned a sorrowful glance on her, and said 
quietly, but firmly, " Sophy, are you going to 
pick up the gentleman’s penny or not ? Pick it 
up, and give it to the owner ! " 

Sophy picked it up at once, and returned it 
to—the keeper, who smiled knowingly at me. 

But as days have gone by, Sophy has developed 
an uncertain temper, so she is now not allowed 
to carry children about the grounds. 

Then there is the sea-lion " Peter." He can 
tell the time o’ day to a nicety. When a quarter- 
past four chimes out, Peter mounts guard on the 
margin of the large pond that serves him for a 
swimming-bath. He has also made his friends, 
the two other sea-lions, understand clearly that 
this is the crucial hour of the twenty-four. Peter 


peers with the eye of a Red Indian scout at the curve of 
the path which leads to his precincts. He is looking for 
the keeper, who will bring the fish for the daily meal at 
half-past four. 

When Peter sees him his delight knows no bounds. The 
great sea-lion is as fond of him as a child is of its mother. 
He nestles close to the man’s coat with his dripping furry 
skin ; he raises his eyes with a look as affectionate as 
any lady can turn on a beloved swain ; he rubs his keeper’s 
hand caressingly. A word from him, and Peter starts 
the usual performance. He mounts a chair or a raised 
rocky platform, and catches with unerring precision the 
fish thrown towards him at various angles and distances, 
springing at it and seizing it without fail ere it reaches the 
water. He afterwards swims and repeats the performance 
from the water itself, jumping into the air to catch the fish. 
Then, when the act is over, Peter will often go and give the 
keeper a kiss, or what does duty for one amongst the seal race. 

There are two or three extremely “ knowing " creatures 
amongst the denizens of the monkey-house. I do not 
know their names, but they will be easily recognised. 
There is the animal which always watches for unsuspecting 
gentlemen or ladies with spectacles. He has the glasses 
off in a twinkling and up at the top of his cage, if their 
owners are not careful. His predilections have necessi¬ 
tated a notice being put up warning the public against 
this monkey and his imitators. Yet he has been known 
quickly to deliver up the stolen property when its owner 
bribed him by a bun or nuts given specially to himself— 
" all on his own," so to speak. 

Then there is the pretty brown monkey which keeps one 
eye particularly directed to the pocketsof boys, anddescends 
close to the latter at the bars with a gaze of inquiry that 
seems to say as plainly as words, " Now, come along ; 
turn out those nuts, and don’t let’s have any nonsense 
about it ! " And, to his credit be it said, he usually 
manages to obtain a goodly sljare of such good things. 

Most " knowing " and intelligent of her species is a bear 
that came from America with her sister to the Zoo. They 
used to be placed next each other in separate cages near 
the far end of the former bear cages. This creature 
used to watch visitors as they passed the cages where the 
bears are located. She has learned a thing or two very 



“ Jack,” the Laughing Hyena. 
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early. When she fancied she was being neglected by people 
for other bears this animal came to the bottom bar of 
her cage, which she had discovered to be loosely fitted into 
its socket, and she rattled it with her paw in regular rhythm, 
until she succeeded in attracting attention. As soon as 
the visitor leaves her rivals and goes to her she stops the 
performance thus got up special! v for his benefit. And 
her smartness is nearly always rewarded with some dainty 
morsel from the admiring crowd. 

There are often charming smiles on the faces of friends 
that we like to see ; but have you ever seen a hyena trying 
to smile? Yet “ Jack,” the laughing hyena at the Zoo, 
ever does his best in this way when his keeper approaches. 
And what a smile his is ! 

“ Jack!” says the keeper, 
wants to see you laugh.” 

And the keeper shows 
Jack a piece of raw 
meat as he tellshim this. 

The effect is elec¬ 
trical. Talk about 
laughing ! Jack rushes 
round his den at motor¬ 
car speed, „ dancing 
wildly, and laughing so 
loudly that he quite 
puts to shame any 
collection of East End 
lasses you ever met. 

His very sides seem 
to be about tq part 
asunder with his parox¬ 
ysms of laughter. You 
think he will certainly 
have a fit if he con¬ 
tinues the business 
much longer ; yet the 
more Jack hears his 
keeper say, “The gentle¬ 
man wants to see you 
I.iugh, not smile ! ” the 
more—furtively watch¬ 
ing the raw meat all the time, by the way—does the hyena 
rush along shrieking with laughter, till the meat is passed 
in to him. 

Then he subsides like a riven balloon ! His laughter 
is gone in a moment; his lightning rush has ceased. 
The whole affair is most comical, and the clever hyena 
thoroughly deserves the prize he has got. 

A splendid blue macaw, or one of the talking parrot 
tribe, which is often chained to a perch outside the parrot- 
house, is a very great favourite with the children, and with 
all lovers of his kind. His ability as a speaker is only 
equalled by the extraordinary facility he has of uttering 
smart and appropriate sentences to passers-by, which 
really make one think sometimes that the bird under¬ 
stands clearly what he is saying. 

” What’s the time ? ” he inquires nonchalantly of a 
man w r ith a watch-chain displayed prominently across 
his waistcoat. Then he shouts louder, as the man scorn¬ 
fully takes no notice, ” Can’t you hear ? Are you deaf ? 
What’s the time ? ” By and bye there comes past him a 


family group with the father lagging behind the mother 
and four youngsters, not sorry perhaps to be allowed a 
pipe and a moment’s peace from everlasting questions 
about animals—questions that he can’t answer. This 
parrot spots him like a shot, and the man hears a sudden 
exclamation that quite startles him. 

” Come, old chap ! Buck up ! Buck up ! ” He also 
calls out loudly, ” Hullo ! Hullo ! Come on now, come 
on ! ” 

The Zoo lions are mostly unusually intelligent, owing 
no doubt to the life they lead and the experiences they 
get. That they should all know so well the feeding- 
hour of 4 p.m. is perhaps not so astonishing as it seems, 
for they may be led to recognise it by two or three 
things that invariably occur at that hour—such as the 

large influx of visitors, 
the pangs of hunger, 
or the position of the 
shadow’s inside the 
house. 

It is more interesting 
to watch how* they re¬ 
gard persons in the 
crowd. One goes into 
a state of frenzy when 
it catches sight of a 
soldier amongst the 
audience. It appears 
most angry’, and pro¬ 
bably recollects some 
particular day in an 
African camp w’hen it 
w r as not treated as it 
imagined it ought to 
have been. Another, 
of which a good story 
is told, appears to 
have a special liking 
for sailors, and almost 
went mad with evident 
delight one day when 
a certain sailor entered 
the house. It caught sight of him at once, sprang forward 
and tried to reach him. 

The keeper asked him if he recognised the lion which 
was still continuing its antics of pleasure, but the sailor 
could not say he did. Still the keeper persisted that the 
animal must have seen him somewdiere and have recognised 
him as a friend. Then the sailor remembered that he had 
once had charge of a lion on board ship, as it was brought 
to England by its owmer, and that it got very fond of him. 
Clearly this w’as the animal. 

When he spoke of it the delight of the lion was intense. 
That it knew’ his voice was clear to everybody. And, 
w’hen at last he had to take his leave, the way it gazed 
after him and roared to recall him, was pathetic to witness. 

But if you w r ant to see the ” knowing ” creatures and 
to learn what they can do, you should not go when crowds 
are present. Get some friend to take you round with the 
various keepers on a quiet Sunday, and just ask the latter 
to show you how ” knowing ” some of their beautiful 
protegSs are ! You’ll be surprised. 


here’s a gentleman who 



Courage and Pluck. 


T HERE’S a word w’orth saying ! A splendid word 
Which braces hearts, in the dark days heard ! 
When suns seem setting and stars seem dark,— 
The w r ord of " Courage 1 ** relights hope’s spark. 


There's a song worth singing along the w ? ay 
On the bracing hill or the moorland grey : 

If feet press moss—or a deep mud ruck— 

There’s a song worth singing 2 the song of Pluck ! 


And courage and pluck, wherever they go, 

Will cheer our comrades with warmer glow ; 

And other voices may learn the song 

And echo the word till they, too, grow strong ! 

Lillian Gard. 
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A Tale of Wonder and Invention. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of "Under the Edge of the Earth," " In the Heart of the Silent Sea." etc. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE ** LONG-DISTANCE EAR." 


HE Armithwaites lived on 
the outskirts of the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Lunc- 
chester, at the place where 
two main roads came in 
from west and south. A 
generously built house of 
firm upstanding stone, and 
circled by broad garden 
land, fertile and well kept, 
it was the home of a 
prosperous and well-to-do 
gentleman. High walls on 
• either side shut in the 
gardens from too-prying gaze, but, once behind those walls, 
all sense of forbidding sternness was gone. The kindly sun 
flung his genial warmth upon the stones, against which 
were trained healthy fruit-bearing trees ; whilst in box- 
bordered beds the many useful plants of a kitchen garden 
grew to helpful fulness. Near the house, and flowing 
past to its farther side, the beds were filled with flowers, 
and creeping roses waved and laughed along the trellised 
walls ; some full-blown standards, rising from trim beds 
across the close-cropped lawns, made the air sweet with 
their scent. Within doors broad corridors led to large, 
high-ceiled rooms. This was a house with room for one to 
grow in it and not feel cramped ; a large-souled dwelling- 
place ; a home for happiness. 

But when did trouble turn aside from any home because 
it seemed not built for sorrow ? The wide-flung French 
window giving out on to broad steps that led to the lawn, 
framed a sad-eyed woman seated in the porch. By her 
side stood little Geoff, his eyes, if possible, touched with 
even more misery than hers. They were eyes from which 
many tears had flowed, now that he was at home and a 
mother’s arms were near him. At present he stood listlessly, 
hands squeezed away into his trouser pockets, eyes looking 
out mournfully over the garden ; looking, but seeing little, 
indeed, of the things over which they looked. 

“ He seemed for all the world like he was dead,” he 
said despondently. " The fellows only said he was in a 
faint, just to cheer me. I don’t expect they really knew/’ 
He kicked idly at a small wicker chair. His mother 
looked at him, and a strange light came into her eyes. 

'* It might have been you,” she exclaimed suddenly. 
“ O, Geoff, dear, it might have been you 1 ” 



” Mother ! ” He turned instantly towards her, all his 
listlessness gone in a flash. ” What do you mean ? It’s 
Art. and that’s just as bad as if it was me.” 

” Worse,” he muttered, a moment later, sinking back 
into apathy again, as his mother made no reply. ” You 
wouldn’t speak like that,” he added. ” if you’d seen him 
like I did.” 

She looked at him again, and once more her eyes shone 
with that strange light. 

” I oughtn’t to have said it,” she remarked. ” Art’s a 
dear good lad, and-” 

She stretched out her arms and drew him, rather reluctant, 
towards her. 

” And yet—Oh, Geoff, dear, it might so easily have been 
you ! ” she said. 

He submitted to the embrace in amazed wonder. To 
his shy but loyal mind the thing seemed inexplicable. He 
asked no reason, however, and made no further comment : no 
comment, at least, of an audible nature. But, in the frank¬ 
ness of his young heart, he muttered often enough to himself 
that day : 

” Anyway, I wish it had been me, for all the mater’s 
queer mix-up.” 

But when 4 he morrow came, and, on his return from 
school, where boys had crowded round him for news he as 
yet could not give, he found that Arthur was home again, 
a sudden revulsion came over him. Mr. Armithwaite 
had warned the lad in what a sad plight he would find 
the elder boy. 

” He’s very bad, Geoff, old fellow,” he had said. ” He’s 
very bad, and he’ll have to lie up with a broken rib and 
many a bruised and aching bone. But that’s not the 
worst. He’s had some severe injury to his head, and the 
doctor says one of his ear-drums is pierced. That may 
not account for the total result, but the fact is that poor 
Art is quite deaf—quite deaf, sonny ; though whether it’s 
permanent or not, we can’t yet tell.” 

Even this conveyed little to the open-eyed youngster. 
He could not realise it ; it meant so much of which he had 
no knowledge. But when he set eyes upon the elder boy, 
and saw the beseeching look, almost of terror, that spoke 
even more clearly than words, he shivered a little. 

” Does it hurt fearfully, Art ? ” he asked tremulously. 
Already, he had forgotten that the other was deaf. 

Poor Arthur held out a white hand, and the little chap 
clutched at it eagerly. 
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“ Oh, Art,” he cried with quivering lips. “ Oh, Art, old 
man ! ” 

Arthur shook his head. Pain and wild longing shone 
from out his eyes. 

" Geoff,” he exclaimed, and the boy started to hear how 
loudly he spoke. ” Geoff 1 I expect I'll hear you. Shout ! 
Shout! Oh, Geoff, sonny, shout ! ” 

And at a consenting sign from his father, young Geoff 
gave a loud cry. 

“ Can you hear me, Art ; can you hear me ? ” 

But the other gave a deep sigh of disappointment and 
turned away his face to hide the tears that would well to 
his eyes. 

And now passed days of anxious weariness ; days 
alternating between hope and dull despair for the lad, 
oppressed by the heavy burden of silence. To some of 
his companions they were days whose ordinary events took 
on a tinge of grey, when they thought of their chum 
taken so tragically from their active midst. Only, of 
course, the two or three who were allowed to see him could 
in any degree realise what this sudden and mysterious 
loss meant to the stricken.lad. It was under the acute 
sense of this that Furness and Holbin spoke together as 
they walked along the banks of the Carndale and Lune- 
chester canal. Their steps led them, probably half involun¬ 
tarily on their part, along the low bank where road and 
towing-path ran side by side, till they came to where the 
two parted, the waterway taking the level beside the 
fields, the road mounting the rising ground, and leading 
them to higher land. For it was the road they took. 

Haven’t been along it since that hideous Wednesday,” 
said Holbin. “ I shan't forget in a hurry our motor ride 
down here, leaving poor old Art behind.” 

Nor I,” replied Furness. “ I hope to gracious the poor 
beggar’s going to get all right again. 1 say, Holbin, I never. 
never thought how awful it was to be deaf, till I saw Art 
the first time, after they’d got him home.” 

“ It did make it real, didn’t it ? ” said Holbin. 

For a few moments they walked on in silence ; then 
suddenly Holbin spoke again. 

” The chap they called ‘Lonely Latimer ’ turned up 
trumps, after all,” he said. ” Only shows you gan be too 
quick in saying nasty things of a fellow.” 

Furness nodded. 

“ He was a brick ! ” he said heartily. 44 Tell you what, 
old man ; we might give him a look up as we go by. I 
must say I rather took to him.” 

” Right O ! ” was the ready answer. ” But what about 
the French froggy, ch ? Can't say I took to him. Creepy 
sort, he seemed to me ! ” 

“ Must say, I didn’t altogether cotton to him, cither. 
But he evidently knew his way about. He had things 
all pit, and even Dr. More admits he couldn’t have done 
b 'Iter than Froggy seemed to be doing. Only-” 

Furness paused. 

“ Only,” said Holbin, taking up the talc, 44 there was a 
‘ something,’ eh ? There generally is ! / had a kind of 

feeling I wouldn't trust my gentleman any farther than I 
could see, and not so far as that, either, unless I had a 
rope round his scraggy old neck.” 

They both laughed. Evidently M. Palinier had failed 
to strike the right note so far as they were concerned. 
For a time they walked on briskly in silence, and then 
Holbin broke into a whistle. He picked out, in notes 
wonderfully true and clear, Barnby’s witching melody set 
to Tennyson’s ” Sweet and low,” the air of one of the part 
songs the lads often sang together at the school. Furness 
joined in the last few bars, and then, as the refrain faded, 
lie spoke again. 

“That’s the sort of thing makes me feel for Armithwaite,” 
lie said. ” It must be fearful not to hear. And, by-the- 
bye, old man, there's another thing about that snail¬ 
eating Frenchy didn't quite take my fancy. I may be 
wrong, but it seemed to me lie actually had a bit of a 
grin on him as he was examining poor Art. Did you 
notice it ? 

“ Can’t say I did,” answered Holbin; ” but now we're 


on the subject, I wonder what made him sing out about 
when Art woke up ? ” 

” When Art woke up ? What d’you mean ? ” 

” It slipped me at the time,” continued Holbin ; “but 
it's come back to me now. Don't you remember, that 
undersized little rat came down, and he said, speaking of 
Art, ‘ He sleep—but ven he vake ! ' What did he mean ? ” 
” Goodness only knows,” answered Furness. “I re¬ 
member, now you come to mention it. He certainly seemed 
to have an inkling of what was coming, the uncanny little 
beast ! ” x 

The high-hedged lane turned down by a meadow, across 
which, on the farther side of a stile, ran a pathway, making 
a short cut to the village of Stodder Green, the hamlet 
they had passed through on the day of the fateful paper- 
chase. At the stile they paused, undecided whether to 
cross the field or to continue their ramble by the lane, 
which led past Latimer’s house and the fields of that ever- 
to-be-remembered tragedy. 

” Let’s go on,” said Holbin, after a moment's indecision. 
“ We'll cut Stodder Green, and go home by the marshes. 
Besides, I thought we were to give Lonely Latimer a look up.” 

Acting upon this suggestion, they continued their walk 
along the lane. Coming as they were to the scene of the 
recent accident, it was natural that their talk should keep 
round the subject of their poor schoolfellow’s misfortune ; 
but though they spoke of him, and were debating the chances 
of his full recovery, they had now for some time dropped 
all allusion, complimentary or otherwise, to M. Palinier. 

Which was just as well : for when, a few minutes later, 
they turned a dip in the lane, they were greeted by a 
small, unkempt figure, leaning over the wicket gate of 
Latimer’s garden. 

“ Ah ! Goode day ! Ze friends of ze poor secck boy ! ” 
They stopped and raised their caps. 

” Good clay, m’sieur ! ” said Holbin, trying to squei ze 
as much French accent into the last word as was possible 
for a public schoolboy with limited opportunities. 

M. Palinier smiled. Try as they might, they could not 
get over a suggestion of unpleasantness in his smile. 

” How goes it viz our poor unfortunate ? Does he m«. ke 
goode progress ? ” 

“ He's doing pretty well,” answered Holbin ; “that is, 
he's doing as well as anyone can expect, I suppose ; though 
that's badly enough, in all conscience. I believe he's l ad 

a lot of pain in his head the last day or two, and-” 

It was evident that the Frenchman was getting out of 
his depth. The look on his face made it plain that he failed 
to follow clearly ; and Furness, who had kept silence up 
to now, tried by slower speech to make things more jntelli- 
gible. Palinier nodded in sympathy, as he understood. 

“ And he is still-? ” He touched his ears. 

” Yes,” replied Holbin, speaking more slowly this time. 

‘‘ he’s still deaf. The doctor’s going to make a special 
examination of him to-day.” 

Palinier looked at them with wide-open eyes. 

” I have interest in ze so unhappy boy,” he said. “If 
you shall let me know ? ” 

He paused, and looked interrogatively at them. 

“ After all,” thought Holbin, “ he isn’t so bad as we 
think, perhaps,” and added aloud : 

44 We'll let you know, monsieur. On Saturday we will 
pass here, and tell you.” 

Palinier laughed merrily. 

“ I am going to ask that you shall favour me,” he said. 

“ Pairhaps you could tell me to-night ? ” 

Furness shook his head. 

44 We couldn't come out again to-night,” he said. 

4 4 It is not necessaree ! ” 

44 Oh, well, if you like to wait till to-morrow, give us the 

address of this house and we will send a post-card-” 

“ It is not necessaree ! ” 

“ It will be too late to telegraph out here to-night.” 

“It is not necessaree ! ” 

Holbin laughed. 

44 He’s coming back with us, of course, you juggins,” he 
said to Furness ; then, turning to the Frenchman, he added, 
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" We shall be pleased to have your company, m'sieur ; 
and will inquire at the house with you." 

Again Palmier laughed a little tantalisingly. 

“ It is not necessaree ! " he said once more. 

The boys looked at one another whimsically. 

" Is it a riddle ? " asked Furness, grinning. 

" Not it ! " answered Holbin. " I take it," he added, 
with a smile and a bow towards the teasing little Frenchman, 


“He made u 
trumpet of hi$ 
hands and called 
out into the clear sky: * HoU, M. Palmier!’” (Seepage 269.) 

" I take it, Mr. Latimer proposes to see us in Lunechester 
this evening and bring you the news ? " 

Palinier shook his head. 

" It is not necessaree ! " he repeated. 

Holbin looked up at the cottage and round about him. 
There was no sign of wires. 

** Anyway," he said, " we can’t telephone, unless-" 

" Pah ! " said Palinier contemptuously. “ Telephone ! 
Non I Non I Pas du tout." 

Evidently that was not the solution. They stood looking 
at him in silent expectation, the while he tantalisingly 
leaned over the low gate, enjoying their mystification. 

At last he condescended to speak, but his words threw no 
special light on what was in his mind. 

" I only ask zat you shall ascertain ze information, and 
zen you can go into your garden—shall ve say punctual- 
mently at eight o’clock to-night ?—and call out ze news." 
The tw r o boys eyed each other in amazement. There 


was at the moment but one thought between them : they 
both felt pretty certain that the worthy M. Palinier was 
mad. Holbin was first to speak. 

" Certainly," he said, with an easy laugh, “ we can do 
that for you. But we’ll have to shout pretty loud, if it’s 
to be much use, I expect ! " 

Again the well-worn phrase was smiled teasingly at them : 
“ It is not necessaree 1 " And the Frenchman opened 
the gate with a laugh in his eyes. 

" Entrez l " he said, w'hereupon 
the two boys, egged on by strong 
curiosity, passed through. He led 
them to the lawn at the tmek of 
the cottage, where they found Mr. 
Latimer sitting and smoking. He 
nodded affably as he caught sight 
of them, and inquired after Ar- 
mithw r aite with a genuine interest. 
M. Palinier repeated what he had 
been told, and went further : 

“ I have made to my young 
Iriends ze suggestion to call aloud 
ze news to-night." 

"And they think," said Latimer, 
looking at the boys with laughter in 
his eyes, " that you are mad ! " 
Palinier shrugged his shoulders 
comically and remarked that it was 
quite likely, before the boys could 
put in a half-hearted protest. Then he 
stepped into the middle of the lawn, and, 
putting his hands to his mouth, called out 
in clear, resonant tones : 

HoH, M. Palinier! " 

Zere ! " he exclaimed. " Try it ! " 

He beckoned to Holbin, and that youth 
sheepishly stepped forward. 

Spit it out 1 " cried Furness irreverently, 
as Holbin made a trumpet of his hands. 
The latter burst into a laugh. " Stow it ! ’’ 
he said. " How’m I going to do what I’m 
asked, with you grinning there like a 
baboon ?" 

He turned his head aside and made 
another attempt, this time successfully. 

" Goode ! " exclaimed Palinier. " Now at 
eight o’clock to-night, punctualmentlv, call 
out as zat." 

And you’ll hear ? " 

And I shall hear 1 I have ze—ze—how 

shall I say it ?—ze-" 

He looked at his friend ; Latimer laughed. 

I should call it the ‘ long-distance ear,' ’’ 
he said, with a wink at the boys. 

All right!" cried Holbin suddenly, 
" we’ll do it! And you can shout back and 
let us know if you’ve heard properly." 

Latimer burst into a roar and slapped his 
knee. 

" Capital ! You hear that. Palinier ? ’’ 

“ I hear," answered the other solemnly. " And I will 
call, as you have asked. It will depend upon wezzer you 
have ze long—ze long-distance ear, if you shall hear we. 
Ah ! You zink I make joke 1 Ma foi! I make no joke. 

I speak true, even ’’—he looked full in the face of the 
boys—" even if I am a ’ snail-eating Frenchy,’ and you 
do not understand, for example, vat I mean ven I exclaim, 
Yen lie vake 1 ’ " 

The boys turned a fiery red. 

" Really," began Holbin, " we’re awfully sorry. \Ye 
ought not to have spoken so freely. But if we had guessed 

you were near-" 

It was Palinier’s turn to laugh. 

" I was not near, not I. I have not lef’ zis place. 
But zere ! I forgive you. It is missing. Ze ‘ under¬ 
size leetle rat ’ forgives you ! But, remember—to-night, 
punctualmently at eight o’clock ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE PATH OF THE EXPRESS. 


if lie wanted 


T HEY were two mystified and undecided youths who. 

later that afternoon, followed the singing brook 
along the lane to where it curled towards the 
marshes, and, diving beneath the loop line which 
skirted the river’s bank, meandered through mud channels 
to join the tidal waters. Mystified because, look at it 
from whatever point they would, they were unable to 
make any sense of the instructions impressed upon them 
by Palinier; undecided, because a lengthy discussion 
left them no nearer decision that they would carry out 
his directions. There was, however, no indecision about 
their first course of action when they reached Lunc- 
chester. They turned their steps at once to the house 
where the Armithwaites lived, and made anxious inquiry 
as to the verdict given after the doctor’s special visit. 

Mr. Armithwaite himself saw them and shook his head 
sorrowfully. They were going to have specialist advice, 
but the doctor could give them very' little hope : so far 
as he could see, the deafness had every' appearance of 
being permanent. There was more than merely a per¬ 
forated tympanum ; that, being only in one ear, would 
not alone account for the total loss of hearing. There 
must have been a jar which had injured the marvellous 
and delicate mechanism of the ears, or, perhaps, even have 
paralysed a portion of the brain. 

Holbin and Furness despondently bade the gentleman 
good evening, having tried, with the awkward shyness 
of boys, to express their genuine sorrow at hearing such 
unhappy' news. 

“ And now,” queried Furness, as they left for their own 
homes, “ what about it ? I don’t feel like taking any 
notice of that funny little beggar ; he’s playing the billy- 
hooly with us. Besides, somehow, I haven’t the heart to 
try experiments that I don’t believe in, after what I’ve 
just heard.” 

” / don’t feel like fooling, either,” Holbin made answer. 

“ And yet-” 

And then, like the average adult, they went again over 
the whole ground which had already' been discussed all the 
way from the cottage to the town without result. But this 
time they came to some sort of a decision. 

“ ^ou see,” said Holbin, “we can talk as long as we 
like ; there’s no getting away' from it that Froggy did 
bowl us out about what we’d been saying of him.” 

“ Yes. He’d been somewhere near and overheard ! ” 

“ Of course ! That’s exactly what any'body would 
think. But, for all that, I’m inclined to doubt it myself, 
looking at things again. In the first place, I don’t see 
where he could have been, to get back ahead of us and 
not be seen. In the second place, he swore he hadn’t 
left the garden-” 


He’d say anything,” put in Furness, 
to pull our legs.” 

“ Granted. But I’m bound to confess I begin to think 
he wasn't pulling our legs. He seemed, underneath all 
his funny ways of going on, to be somehow in earnest. 
Should we try it ? ” 

Furness shrugged his shoulders. “ Where ? ” he asked. 

” Where ? Why, in the garden, of course, * punctual- 
mently at eight o’clock ! ' ” 

“ Just so. And how do you suppose it’ll look if anyone’s 
about, say, in one of the other gardens ? ” 

“ What’s it got to do with them, if they are ? ” answered 
Holbin quickly ; but he laughed all the same. “ I suppose 
it will seem as if we’re a bit off colour,” he added, “ howling 
out a message of that sort to no one in particular! ” 

This aspect of the case had not struck them before. 
Certainly, it had been overlooked by M. Palinier. 

It seemed to both as if all the neighbours in the vicinity 
of Holbin’s residence had chosen that particular evening 
and that particular time to enjoy their gardens. Those 
who were not actually engaged in attending to the flowers 
or trimming up the lawns, were seated smoking or chatting, 
and even appeared to have invited friends in for the evening. 

” Just as if they' were waiting for the performance to 
begin,” growled Holbin. “ What do they' all want here ? 
We can’t stand outside, hollering like two lunatics, with 
all this crowd to gape at us. The silly cuckoos ! ” 

Furness burst out laughing. 

“Seems to me, old man,” he said, “that if you would 
look at it properly, they’ve as much right in their gardens 
as we have in yours ! ” 

Holbin smiled in spite of himself. 

I s’pose they' have. Tell you what ! We’ll try the 
experiment, after all. Somehow, I feel keener for it. now 
that they seem as if they’d never go indoors again.” 

“ You can speak for yourself, then,” exclaimed Furness 
aghast. “ If you think I’m going to be a party to any 
public tomfooling, y'ou’re jolly well out of it.” 

“ Don’t y'ou worry,” was the rejoinder. “ I’m not any 
keener on making an ass of myself in front of a terraceful 
of wide-eyed wonderers than you arc. I propose to do the 
trick from the attic skylight, and if they hear any shouting 
they can puzzle it out, if they want to.” 

They repaired to the attic, and Holbin threw back the 
glass in the roof. Then he looked at his companion. 

“ Are you going to shout,” he asked, “ or shall I ? ” 

“ Not I ! ” exclaimed Furness loudly. “ I don't believe 
in the thing. Old Pally-wally’s having a game with us. 
The only comfort is, he can’t see the play for himself.” 

“ That’s another reason,” retorted Holbin, “ why I 
believe it isn’t as senseless as you think. So /’ll shout. 
Listen ! ” 

He paused. The clock of a large orphanage just on the 
outskirts of the town chimed the full hour. They counted 
—Eight 1 

” ‘ Punctualmcntlv ! ’ ” laughed Holbin. “ Here goes! ” 
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He made a trumpet of his hands and called out into the 
clear sky : 

" Hola, M. Palinier ! ” 

Then he stopped. Save for the sound of voices from the 
gardens, all was still. 

“ Go on ! ” mocked Furness. “ Did you expect him 
to answer you ? ” 

“ Don’t know what I expected,” answered Holbin. 
slightly disconcerted. 

Then he began again. 

44 Hol 4 , M. Palinier ! Hola, M. Palinier 1 ” 

44 Go on, you cuckoo,” muttered Furness : ” you’ve said 
that twice.” 

44 All right 1 ” Holbin’s voice sounded a little irritable. 
44 Hola, M. Palinier ! The—doctor’s—been—and—there’s 
n ot—mu ch—hope.—He ’ s—as —1 i kely—as—not—to—be — 
deaf—always.” 

He stopped and looked down at Furness below him, in 
the room. That youth had the suspicion of a smile 
struggling in his face with the soberness which the serious 
nature of the message had naturally induced. Holbin looked 
out of the skylight again, putting his hand behind his ear. 

44 Well ? ” asked Furness mockingly. 44 How goes it ? 
What does Pally-wally say ? ” 

Holbin made no answer. He was straining every nerve 
to catch the slightest suggestion of a reply. He stood still 
for fully a minute ; then he turned and brought his head 
back into the room. 

44 Can't say I didn't give him a chance, anyway,” he 
remarked hesitatingly. It was pretty evident that Holbin 
had had a more than veiled belief in M. Palinier’s 44 long¬ 
distance ear.” 

For a few days they halted between 
two opinions, Furness chiefly leaning 
over towards the sceptical side, Holbin 
at one time confident that there was 
44 something in it,” at another certain 
that 44 the whole thing was flim-flam.” 

Nothing, however, transpired to in¬ 
form them one way or another. By 
some strange oversight they had 
omitted to make any arrangements 
for receiving news, even supposing the 
two eccentrics in the cottage were 
disposed to acquaint 
them of the success or 
failure of the experi¬ 
ment. 

The matter dropped, 
so far as being the 
subject of any further 
conversation between 
the boys. But, some¬ 
how, the idea stuck 
with Holbin that the 
thing was not all moon¬ 
shine ; and although he 
cared no more to speak 
about it with his friend, 
only to meet with 
further scoffing 
criticism, he brooded 
over it by himself. In¬ 
deed, so much had the 
subject engrossed his 
private thoughts that 
frequently he found his 
attention wandering 
from his home-work. 

It was on one of these 
occasions, when hap¬ 
pening to look up from 
a page of “ Lucretius,” 
to which he was failing 
to give his full powers, 
that he caught the eye 
of Holbin Senior, who, 


stretching out his legs after the work of the day, was 
enjoying an evening pipe and gazing abstractedly at 
his son. 

44 Father,” said the lad, on the spur of the instant, 44 do 
you think there’s anything too wonderful to happen ? ” 

It was not an ordinary question by any means, and it 
jerked the elder Holbin out of the usual rut, checking his 
tendency to reply by telling the boy not to ask silly ques¬ 
tions. He paused for a few seconds : then, removing his 
pipe from his mouth, made answer: 

44 Is there anything too wonderful to happen, eh ? Well, 
that’s rather a strange kind of inquiry, isn’t it ? One 
of those questions that wants a bit of thinking over 
before you answer. Too wonderful to happen ! H’m ! 
Well, why should there be ? Come to think of it, why 
should there be ? ” 

The two looked at each other half absent-mindedly for 
a few moments. Then.Mr. Holbin again spoke. 

44 What’s the point ? ” he asked, with a smile. 44 Per¬ 
haps we can get at things better with a particular case 
in view.” 

44 Well,” was the hesitating reply, 44 it seems a bit too 

thick, I must say. And yet- You remember I told 

you about that funny little French chap that turned up 
at the cottage where we took poor Arthur Armithwaite ? 
The other day Furness and 1 were going past the place, 
and we saw this chap, and got talking to him. He asked 
how Art was, and, would you believe it ? he said if one of 
us would call out from the garden the result of the doctor’s 
visit after the special examination, at a particular time, he’d 
be on the listen. On the listen, mind you. three miles away ! ” 


the centre bars. There was the sound of cracking, ripping timbers.” 


‘‘As the 
engine gave 
out one last 
shriek of 
warning, he 
sprang to unfasten the 
citches. Then the 
great buffers touched 
(See page 270.) 
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" H'mph ! And did you call out ? ” 

Holbin Junior nodded. 

" And what was the result ? ” asked his father, smiling. 

“ I haven’t heard. Furness says it’s all rot ; but, really, 
father, I’m not so sure. Frenchy did one thing that I 
couldn’t see was explained in any ordinary way. Furness 
and I had been talking as we walked along past Old- 
ville Ledge, and we’d been summing up Frenchy pretty 
plain. I’m bound to say. And-” 

“ And Frenchy, as you call him, repeated your words, T 
suppose ? ” said his father, with a laugh. 

“ He just did ! ” answered Holbin sheepishly ; " and 
we felt two silly asses. I’m perfectly certain he couldn't 
have been near us. Honestly, I don’t believe he’d been out 
of the cottage garden, and we were quite a mile aw T ay from 
there at the time we were speaking about him. He said lie 
had a ‘ long-distance ear.’ What’s that ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” replied the elder ; " never heard of it. 
New’ kind of ear altogether, I should say. And what you 
want to know is, ■whether he really hears as far off as lie 
professes to, eh ? ” 

” That’s it,” was the answer. ” What do you think 
about it ? ” 

Mr. Holbin looked at his son. 

“ There was a time, Rupert,” he said slowly, " when 1 
should have been like your friend Furness. If I had not 
called the thing all * rot,’ as he so elegantly termed it, I should 
certainly have laughed at it as trickery. But now-” 

He stopped, and his son looked at him eagerly. 

“ But now, father ? ” he prompted. 

” I am not quite so ready to doubt, my boy. That 
was a deep question of yours : Whether there could be 
anything too wonderful to happen. Suppose we leave 
it unanswered for the present : and, in the meantime, 
you had better pay your foreign friend a visit and hear 
what he has to say about your message.” 

It was, then, with the idea of carrying out his father's 
suggestion, that Holbin set out for “ Lonely Latimer’s ” 
cottage on the following Wednesday afternoon. This time 
he went alone, and, instead of taking the roads and lanes, he 
turned tow-ards the marshes along the river, intending to 
walk by the edge of these. He had passed through the 
town and was on the flat lands in the near neighbourhood 
of the Lone river. In passing to the marsh land it was 
necessary for him to cross the single-line track which curved 
sharply down from Lunechester station, a mile away, and 
slid along the level ground to the small river port of Lon- 
mouth. The level-crossing gates were open, no train being 
due either way for the next two or three hours. Pausing 
in the middle of the track, he leaned over the farther gate, 
with his back towards the town, and looked down the line 
and along the lowlands. 

It was a glorious afternoon, just enough of white fleece 
in the clear sky to emphasise the deep blue of the great 
vault of the heavens. Mechanically, and as though hardlv 
giving thought to what he did, he climbed the heavy gate 
and threw his legs across the top, seating himself and 
gazing down the line towards the river’s mouth. The wind 
played gently round him, bringing with it the scent of the 


salty marshland and the faint, fresh odour of a group of 
pines that grew hard by. A plover rose wheeling into the 
air, sending its plaintive cry over the quiet fields. 

Holbin sat lost in thought; thought which there was 
no one to disturb. He seemed for the time to be the centre 
of a world where no other human being was visible. 

Suddenly the shrill scream of a railway whistle broke 
into his reverie. Behind him he heard the thunderous 
nimble of a swiftly onrushing train, as it shrieked and roared 
through Lunechester station on its way to the North. 
He still looked out over the marshes, but the stream of his 
thoughts was changed in its course. 

“ The Scotch Flier ! ” he muttered. " Gosh I How old 
Art used to love that sound ! It doesn’t seem possible he 
can’t hear it now. Poor old Art! I believe that rowdy 

msh and screech have made me understand- Hello 1 

Never knew it keep up its shrieking so long before ! ” 

Even then he did not trouble to turn, waiting in idle 
curiosity to see how much time would elapse before he 
should hear the great express rouse the thunders as it 
dashed along the huge semi-tubular bridge which spanned 
the Lone river. A sudden cessation of the continuous 
whistle, and a series of short, piercing screeches cut into 
his ears ; and, in wonder, he made a half turn. The 
next instant he was off the gate, as if flung by some unseen 
force—off, and about to fly from the spot with the speed 
of a frightened hare, as he beheld, tearing, sliding, shriek¬ 
ing, slipping towards him the tremendous mass of a huge 
train, the great engine belching smoke and flame, and the 
brake-gripped wheels scattering sparks from the resisting 
rails, as the heavy load slithered on like some fierce, spit¬ 
ting wild beast, angered beyond all bounds, and furiously 
clawing to regain the control over its movements which it 
had lost. 

And then, even as he started to fly, some half-involuntary 
thought restrained him. 

The gates ! 

Another few seconds, and that huge monster would 
have crashed into them : and there was no sign from the 
gatekeeper’s cottage. The boy turned back ; and, as the 
engine gave out one last shriek of warning, he sprang 
to unfasten the catches. Then the great buffers touched 
the centre bars. There was the sound of cracking, ripping 
timbers ; the horrid scrunch of crushing baulks; and the 
train was through and brought to a standstill on the farther 
side. 

But scared passengers, looking from carriage windows, 
or leaping from wide-flung doors, saw the motionless body 
of a lad pinned beneath a heavy bar, the blood oozing from 
an ugly wound which a flying splinter had torn across 
his face. The driver, his engine now brought to a stand, 
had jumped to the ground and was. hastening to the spot 
where lay the silent figure. 

“ I warned him ! ” he cried, as he ran. " I warned him 
for all I was worth. The young fool I ” 

Then, his eyelids blinking rapidly, he came up and looked 
upon the unseeing lad. 

" Ay, the young fool! But God above bless him ! We 
could do with more o’ that sort o’ fool. We could so ! ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RESULT OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


T O-MORROW,” said M. Palinier, ‘‘ I return. I have 
enjoyed the hospitality of my very good friend, 
and the safe protection of his great country ; 
but I must now turn from both and find my 
occupation once more in the heart of my own witching Paris.” 

Latimer nodded and leaned lazily back in his chair as 
the two sat on the small lawn at the back of the cottage. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ the time is always coming for the 
parting of friends. I’m inclined to envy you, Palinier, 
upon my word I am. I lounge my useless life away ; and 
you, at least, are doing something.” 


Palinier seemed to swell. His vanity could easily be 
stirred. 

“ Yes ! Yes ! I am certainly doing something ; and one 
day the whole world shall know it.” 

Latimer smiled. He knew, however, that under the 
quickly-stirred egotism of the little Frenchman lay a real 
depth of cleverness ; and if he appeared at times somewhat 
satirical, he had, for all that, a genuine admiration for the 
scientist’s capabilities. 

” Ah, well,” he said, ” let us hope so. But what about 
the overshadowing terror, the cloud that darkened the 
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Parisian sky, and drove you to perfidious Albion in search 
of shelter ? What about that, eh, Palmier ? ” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

There must be some risk ; and my mistress, Science, 
claims me r in spite of all hazards.” 

There was silence for a few moments, the Englishman 
falling into one of his wonted reveries, the Frenchman look¬ 
ing up into the trees that stood beyond the garden, and 
abandoning himself to dreams of coming achievements, 
in which he saw himself the acclaimed of all men : ^ bright 
dream enough while it lasted, but as yet far from realisation, 
though it would have been difficult to convince him of this. 

At last Latimer spoke again. 

That boy’s on my mind,” he said. 

” If he is really going to be per¬ 
manently deaf it is a terrible blow 
for him. Look here, Palinier : 
didn’t you more than suspect this 
catastrophe ? ” 

“ I was certainly not surprised,” 
answered the other, after a slight 
hesitation. ” There was evidently a 
perforation of the right tympanum, 
to begin with. But that alone 
would not, of course, render him 
totally unable to hear. It was the 
shock and concussion which I sus¬ 
pected as likely to do serious damage ; 
and, although I admit that I spoke 
in the dark to some extent, the 
result, on the poor lad’s regaining 
consciousness, bore me out.” 

“ But there was one thing I could 
not help remarking,” continued 
Latimer a little awkwardly, as though 
the subject were displeasing to him. 

“ It appeared to me—I ask your 
pardon, Palinier, if I am wrong—but 
it certainly appeared to me as if—as 
if—well, to put it bluntly, as if you 
wanted your surmise to prove correct.” 

Palinier shrugged his shoulders 
and tried to laugh away an evident 
discomfiture. 

“ P’f 1 My dear sir,” he remarked 
airily’, *' at such times we are not 
always quite responsible for our 
actions, or our first thoughts. You 
were probably misjudging me, with¬ 
out the intention of so doing, as I, in 
my natural excitement, was, equally 
unintentionally, misleading you. Be¬ 
lieve me, I am one with you in the 
feeling of sympathy for that unfor¬ 
tunate boy. I should indeed be a 
brute were it otherwise.” 

Latimer sat silent for a time ; then, 
a sudden thought coming to him, he 
rose from his seat. 

“ I’m going to pay those people a 
visit after you’re gone,” he said. " I’ll find out for myself 
how things are tending. And suppose, Palinier, suppose 
the news is confirmed, that no hope can be given-” 

He paused, and Palinier, who was seated smoking a cigar, 
looked up at him as though half guessing what he would say 
and yet unwilling to help him out. 

“ Bother it all, man, you know what I’m driving at, I 
expect ! Suppose I find he’s considered to be doomed, 
do you think there’s a way out ? ” 

*' Possibly ! Possibly 1 ” replied Palinier, waving his 
cigar to emphasise his words. “ We shall see. I have 
hopes : maybe strong hopes. But, there, to-morrow I 
return ; and if, after your visit, you require advice, you 
know where Leopold Palinier is to be found, eh, tnoti anti ? 
But now,” he continued, abruptly changing the subject, 
“to speak upon another matter. It is you, and you only, 
whom I have chosen as the one recipient of my great work. 


With you~I leave, and for safe custody lest I, the inventor, 
should meet with misfortune, my mystery-box, the embodi¬ 
ment of my secret, so far as I have as yet gone.” 

Latimer’s eyes lit up. That he was interested beyond 
ordinary was evident. 

” I leave it,” continued Palinier, ** because, if harm befall 
me, there shall be at least that one thing safe. And I 
leave it because, my friend, I trust you to guard it. With 
you, I know, the secret is secure.” 

” With me,” said Latimer, ” the secret is assuredly secure.” 

It struck him at the time that the little Frenchman’s 
smile was peculiar, but he dismissed it as one of tire eccentri¬ 
cities of a certainly unusual genius. 
The memory of it, however, came 
back to him long afterwards, when 
its meaning was suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly made clear. 

It is not to be thought that 
Latimer’s resolution to call upon Mr. 
Armithwaite with inquiries after his 
son was in any way easy of execution. 
To cross the path of usage is always 
a difficult task. The snarling dog 
of habit lies too wakeful to allow 
you to pass unchallenged. The more 
reason to see well to it that our 
habits be wisely formed. Whatever 
may have been the cause, the fact 
certainly was that for many years 
Latimer had more and more shut 
himself into his own shell, and, 
except for the strange friendship 
with the French scientist, of com¬ 
panions he had none. It was, there¬ 
fore, quite an effort for him, after 
seeing his visitor off by the south 
express the next day, to turn him¬ 
self to the task of seeking out the 
Armithwaites’ home. He had made 
no inquiries of the lads as to the 
addresses either of themselves or their 
crippled friend ; and his first step, 
therefore, was to find out where Mr. 
Armithwaite lived. To which end 
he was about to make inquiries at 
the Post-office, as the quickest and 
easiest means of gaining the infor¬ 
mation, when favouring fortune 
saved him any further trouble by 
making the very gentleman he was 
seeking cross his path. 

“ Just the person I wanted,” said 
Latimer, as they shook hands. “ I 
was about to make inquiries as to 
your address, in order to learn how 
your boy was progressing.” 

” And I,” answered the other, 
“ owe you an apology for my own 
remissness. I ought, after your great 
kindness to us in our trouble, at 
least to have called upon you and let you know how things 
were going. But the fact that I had such ill news, and 
so poor a heart for bearing it, must be my insufficient 
excuse. Moreover, I understood the boy’s chums had been 
out to see you since.” 

” Tut, tut ! ” was the reply. ” Stand on no ceremony 
with me, my good sir. I quite understand. Besides,” with a 
forced smile, “ I am afraid I am a wretched hand at looking 
for or receiving visitors. But I am informed that the poor 
boy is likely to be permanently deaf. Is this really so ? ” 

Mr. Armithwaite shook his head sadly. 

” I very much fear it is,” he answered. '* We shall shortly 
visit a London specialist. Except for his deafness, Arthur is 
making very good progress to health, and should soon be able 
to take the journey. But it is pitiful—pitiful—to see how 
he strains to catch at sound. I don’t think I ever realised 
before how great a deprivation loss of hearing could be.” 
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The two walked together through the town, but the 
invitation to Latimer to come to the house was declined 
by that reserved man, his shyness having returned at the 
thought of possibly having to face strangers. But although 
he refused to go back with Mr. Armithwaite, an unexpected 
turn in the conversation sent him off, against his first incli¬ 
nation, to another house. 

“ Misfortune has fallen upon one of Arthur’s companions 
also,” Mr. Armithwaite remarked, as they walked along 
together. “ And that reminds me, the boy was on his way 
to your place, I understand, when the accident happened.” 

Latimer turned sharply towards him. 

“ One of those two who were at the cottage when you 
arrived on that eventful day ? ” he queried. ” I have been 
asking myself how it was I had seen no more of them. 
But what has happened ? ” 

“ You heard of that strange accident a week ago to the 
Scotch Flier, as it dashed through Lunechester station ? ” 

' ‘ Not I, my dear sir. I tell you, I am a hermit, a veritable 
hermit.” 

” It was a curious mishap, and but for the mercy of 
providence, might well have been an awful catastrophe. 
The North express was thundering through Lunechester 
station at some fifty miles when, by one of those, happily 
extremely rare, miscalculations, she was switched off to 
the local line running to Lonmouth. Luckily, she kept 
the metals, but she ran down the incline and along the 
river bank for about a mile before she was pulled up. 
Some crossing gates were left open, no train being due for 
some hours, and young Holbin-” 

Latimer nodded. 

" I remember him; an intelligent lad, old for his years 
and with a manly bearing.” 

” Exactly. He was sitting idly upon one of these gates,— 
he had set out with the intention of visiting you, I am told— 
and slipped off only just in time to make good his escape. 
That is, he would have been in time, but, according to the 
driver's statement, he suddenly stopped as he was rushing 
away and deliberately turned to try and unfasten the gates 
and let the train pass them in safety. He failed : the 
engine crashed through, and-” 

“ Not killed ? ” asked Latimer hastily. He felt sur¬ 
prised at his own emotion. “ Not killed, I hope, sir ? ” 

“ Thank God, no ! ” answered the other. ” He was 
thrown aside and a falling timber made a nasty fracture 
of his leg, whilst a flying splinter cut a gash across his face 
and knocked him senseless. He is, however, doing as well 
as we can hope for up to now.” 

“ I am glad,” said Latimer simply. ” I am very glad.” 
He turned and looked the other earnestly in the face. “ It 
seems to me, my dear sir, these boys are showing us that 
real unselfish pluck is still to the fore. So far at least as 
1 am concerned, there is much to be learnt from them.” 

Mr. Armithwaite nodded assent, and, the talk continu¬ 
ing upon the subject of young Holbin, offered to conduct 
Latimer to the boy’s home. 

“ As I have said,” Latimer told him, ” I am a recluse ; 
and what to you seems an ordinary, everyday affair, is to 
me an event, and calls for effort. I shall be obliged by 
your acting as my guide to Holbin's house. These boys 
are doing me good. Ay ! Ay 1 ”—half to himself—“ they 
are doing me good ! ” 

Mr. Armithwaite looked at him, unobserved. He was 
beginning to like this dark-visaged man : to see a strength 
in him that might compel respect. And he wondered 
what was the life story of the strange individual who owned 
to being a recluse and yet seemed half ashamed of his 
aloofness. They had reached their destination, and Latimer 
expressed his wish to go in alone. They shook hands, 
therefore, prior to parting. 

“ And remember, please,” said Latimer, ” that I am 
really concerned in your boy’s welfare. I shall call, with 
your permission, when you are back from London, and 
inquire as to what the result of the visit has been.” 

He found, when he applied at the house, that he could 
see the boy. Holbin was lying in bed, his injured leg 
protected by a cradle, his wounded face bandaged. Latimer 


approached him gingerly, with the curious shyness that 
comes over strong and reserved men to whom the sick¬ 
room is something out of the ordinary. He spoke in a 
subdued tone of voice, and took the sick boy’s proffered 
hand as though he feared to do him mortal injury' should 
his touch not be of the tenderest. 

“ It’s awfully good of you to come,” said Holbin. He 
seemed to guess something of the effort which his visitor 
had made. 

” Not at all 1 Not at all! Just heard of your accident, 
and happened to be near, so thought I’d call.” 

” And now,” said Mrs. Holbin, who had shown him up, 
“ I’ll leave Mr. Latimer with you just a quarter of an hour. 
I mustn’t let it be too long for the first time. Mr. Latimer 
will understand, I am sure.” 

Latimer bowed, and stood to open the door as the lady .with 
a reassuring smile at her boy, turned to leave the room. Once 
alone, they were silent for a few seconds ; then Holbin spoke : 
“ I was coming to see you,” he said simply. 

“ So I heard. I’m sorry.” 

“ So’m l ! ” with a smile. “But it can’t be helped. 
Might have been worse.” 

“ Well, you must hurry up and make it better as soon 
as possible.” 

He found it difficult to frame original speeches in the 
sick-room. The set form came instinctively to him, with 
no previous experience. Holbin'^ next remark, however, 
geared the conversation up considerably. 

“ I wanted to hear about our experiment,” he said. 
“ I was coming out about it.” 

He looked at Latimer expectantly: as expectantly 
as he could, at any rate, with the whole of one side of his 
face swathed in lint. 

“ Did anything happen ? Did that French gentleman 
really hear any message ? I wanted to ask him ? ” 
Latimer smiled and fumbled in his pocket. 

“ M. Palinier left this morning for Paris,” he said. 
“ You won’t be able to see him now.” 

“ But you know, I expect! ” 

Latimer drew out a paper and unfolded it. 

“ I have a message here from the good gentleman. I 
was to let you have it if I saw you again. He has copied 
down a few words which he professes to have been told, at 
eight o’clock-” 

“ ‘ Punctualmently ! ’ ” laughed Holbin. He was beginning 
to get excited, but Latimer apparently did not notice this. 

“ ‘ Punctualmently,’ ” repeated the other with a smile, 
“ on a certain Wednesday evening about a fortnight ago— 
you remember, I expect ? ” 

“ Rather ! What's he got written down ? ” 

Latimer tried to compose his features. He, too, was 
feeling quite boyish. 

“ ‘ Hola, M. Palinier! ’ ” he read : “ * Hol&, M. Palinier ! ’ 
Then there was a pause. My friend has made a note 
that there seemed to be a bit of argument going on, but 
he cannot quite say what. Then a voice said, ‘ All right 1 ’ 
and began again : ‘ Hol 4 , M. Palinier! The doctor’s 

been and there’s not much hope. He’s as likely as not 
to be deaf always.’ ” 

Latimer paused and looked at the patient. Holbin drew 
a sharp breath. 

“ My word 1 ” he said. “ My word 1 There can't be any* 
thing too wonderful to happen. However did he hear ? ” 
“ He has the ‘ long-distance ear,’ ” said Latimer, with a 
laugh. “ Listen ! He says that after the last message 
there seemed to be silence for a time, and then one of you 
asked—he couldn’t be quite sure, but he thought the question 
was—‘ What did Pallywally say ? ’ ” 

“ It was 1 ” exclaimed Holbin. “ It was, upon my 
word ! The long-distance ear 1 The long-distance ear l 
Golly, I'd like an ear of that sort ! ” 

“ Well, well,” said Latimer kindly, “ it may come. 
You never know’. But now, my lad, I have said too 
much, and excited you. I shall get into trouble, I fear.” 

“ Not you ! ” answered the boy. “I'm going to get 
well quick : and I w r ant to know more. 1 haven’t finished 
yet with that long-distance ear, I hope.” 
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CHAPTER IX, 


THE “WONDER-BOX 


by, might have thought he was in a trance. Then, on a 
sudden, he sprang from his seat. 

“ The very thing ! ” he exclaimed. /It’ll give me an 
interest in life, and I’m beginning to wonder whether 
I have enough. Bad sign, this sickly laziness ; bad sign ! 
Must fight it off, somehow.” 

He picked up pen and paper, and set himself to the task 
of letter-writing. He proposed, with the consent of his 
good friend Palinier, to allow the boys, the two boys so 
strangely and suddenly brought into his life, to learn the 
marvels of the “ wonder-box." 

“ It will be something for them, and not a little for 
me also,” he wrote. “ Of course, if you do not consent, 
the matter drops ; but, perhaps, you will take my view 
of it. I have promised to guard your secret intact. That 
may be held to have a double meaning. It may be taken 
as a promise not to divulge the process of your invention, 
or it may go so far as to mean that not even the existence 
of it is to be made known. May I assume you impose only 
the former silence upon me ? Or, at least, that you make 
exception in the matter of our young friends ? ” 

He sealed, directed, and stamped his letter : and if there 
lurked at the back of his mind some consciousness that 
he was in a measure deceiving himself, he did not show 
any sign of this. He seemed, indeed, to have tacitly taken 
it for granted that the process was^already his—or soon 
would be. 

He went to a cupboard let into the wall, and. opening 
it, drew out a case. Placing this upon the table, he un¬ 
locked it and took therefrom a curious assortment of 
gear. A strange medley of insulated cable ; talc shields ; 
screws ; plugs ; a spring-like bow, fitted at either end 
with plugs of smooth vulcanite slightly hollowed at the 
extremities ; a few hollow rods of aluminium, which were 
evidently so fashioned as to screw one into the other ; 

a small box-like construction, resemb¬ 
ling the sloping case of a wall tele¬ 
phone,, but which had two short straps 
fixed to it, one on either side, with 
buckle and eye-holes ; and last, but 
k ' - evidently far from least in import- 

ance, a small square case of black 
S • ; vulcanite. This he took into his 

A , hand, studying it intently. It measured 

0 a cube of about five inches, and was 
J fashioned with elaborate care and 

l«| neatness. The lid, which slipped into 

B grooves, making a sliding cover, fitted 

with workmanlike exactness. It was 
kept in position by neatly driven 
vulcanite screws, which would need 
rtfij removing before the case could be 
opened. No ordinary box this, and 
- possessed of no ordinary interest for 

the man who now held it in his hands, 
turning it round and round, and 
examining it from all points of view. 
On one side a small disc revolved 
p’ Y within a fixed circle of figures—i, ij, 

2, U P *° 20 —picked out clearly in 
white, an arrowhead on the disc point¬ 
ing to the particular number at which 
„ , . it might be desired to set the 

Holbin, they re holloam* like mad in the mechanism. This, by means of a 

central knob, Latimer turned slowly 
r round, holding the box at the same 

down again as though a distaste for smoking had come time close to his ear. He thought—though, indeed, this may 
suddenly upon him. Looking round indolently, and find- have been only his fancy—that as he turned he could hear 
ing no book ready to his hand, through which he might slight vibrations inside the case. He tried again and again, 
court distraction, and being, moreover, in too fretful a mood but, beyond this, detected nothing, except that there seemed 
to care, much for reading, he sat back and gave himself to be an almost imperceptible stiffening as the arrow pointed 
up to reverie. He remained silent, and almost motion- to the higher figures. At 20 it stopped, and if a different 
less, for so long a time that an onlooker, had any been setting were required it became necessary to reverse it. 


T HE heavy rain beat down, blurring the air and 
causing the trees, hedges, and overhanging eaves 
to drip with increasing quickness. The bright 
sun of the last few days had been curtained off 
by heavy, rain-charged clouds. The earth was drinking 
her fill to overflowing. Latimer stood in the doorway 
of his cottage and watched the sudden 
storm. He felt unwontedly listless. Ix>nelv 
recluse as he was, the everyday drudgery of ^ 
inch he had perforce to 


necessary service w] 
go through for his own home comfort, was 
to-day proving itself rather irksome to him 
To emphasise his restlessness, he found that 
he had no inclination to turn from manual 
work to his books. 

“ An omen 1 ” he said bitterly, as he 
scowled upon the beating waters and the 
'dripping trees. “ Dull to the verge of 
deadliness : driving rain and a hopeless 
sky. Blank and uninteresting : as little 
promising as this shape¬ 
less existence of mine.” 

Going into his small 
room he flung himself 
into the old armchair - ‘ 1 

and took up his pipe. 

Then, 
with an 

impatient J 

frown, he * V ‘/WZt j * 

threw it ■» jV l'"* ' 


"‘My hat! 
school fields ! ’ ’ 


he exclaimed. • 

(See i>age 275.) 
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At the back of the case, as held with the lid uppermost, 
and the moving disc upon the right-hand side, were two 
small holes into which could be fitted plugs attached to 
the cables lying upon the table ; and between these was a 
cylindrical tube into which a portion of one of the aluminium 
tubes might be screwed, the rod being so prepared that 
when thus fixed the case was upheld at the end. 

Latimer put this remarkable piece of mechanism back 
upon the table and stood gazing abstractedly at it, his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets. 

“ The 4 wonder-box,’ ” he muttered, with a curiously 
mirthless laugh. 44 Yes, a box of mystery, and all the more 
alluring on account of the secrecy of' its construction. It 
was a mistake on Palinier’s part. It was a mistake-” 

He put out his hand again, half unconsciously, and once 
more took up the Pandora box. He seemed like a man 
dallying with a great temptation: That small, slight cube 
held the secret for which many men would give untold 
gold. And it was in his hands, left unreservedly by the 
excitable little inventor. What was he to do ? It was 
not in nature to stand upon the brink of so fascinating 
a mystery and make no attempt to probe the secret. 
True, there was his promise : but, after •all, he had given 
no word that he himself would be content to remain in 
the dark. The secret, he had said, would be safe with 
him ; but that was not to say it was to be unknown to 
him. He lightly tapped the box. 

44 What have you got to tell me ? *’ he said. 

He stood upon the knife-edge of a decision which might 
have made him ever .after feel shame and disgust at his 
own action. 

44 Now, little wonder-box, out with it! " he muttered, 
and turned as though to search for some implement with 
which to loosen the screws. * 

And then the unexpected happened. Another lew 
moments left to himself, and assuredly Lonely Latimer 
would have made search for the secret of his friend, to 
his own undying shame, and with, maybe, the result of 
changing the current of events for himself and others. But 
just as he was about to place his hand upon the desired 
tool, his quick ear caught the sound of hurrying footsteps, 
and a few seconds afterwards there was a sharp knock at 
his door. 

With an impatient exclamation, he laid down the 
44 wonder-box " and looked up at the window. The rain 
was still falling heavily. He had been so occupied in his 
own pursuits that the storm outside had ceased to interest 
him. The knocking was repeated, and a 'boyish voice 
sounded through the keyhole : 

44 You might let me in ! I’m jolly well soaked to the 
skin ! ” 

He hastened to open, and to his utter surprise little 
Geoff Armithwaite stood before him. 

44 Soaked through, I am 1 ’’ was the youngster’s first 
remark. 44 Got caught down by the river. I can come 
in, can’t I ? ” • 

There was no trace of his earlier unreasoning fear of the 
occupant of this lonely cottage. That had long since gone. 
Nor was there any sign of annoyance on the part of Latimer 
himself. The last few weeks had worked marvels in him. 

44 Ay ! Ay ! ” he said, quickly recovering from his sur¬ 
prise ; 44 come in, my saturated sonny. We’ll see what we 
can do for you. AU alone, eh ? ” 

44 Yes," answered Geoff, stepping quickly into the pas¬ 
sage. 44 I was coming along on purpose to see you, and 
this storm caught me. My word, it is a pelter ! ’’ 

44 Well, well; we’ll soon get things to rights. Step in 
here, laddie. Luckily, I’ve got a fire going in my kitchen, 
so you just strip those wet things off, and we’ll toast them 
and you as well." 

He led the boy into the kitchen, and soon had his clothes 
steaming before a cheery fire. His spirits were high. 
Those words , 44 I was coming along to see you,” had brought 
a gladness to his heart. 

He set himself to work, making preparations for tea 
for his young visitor. 

" You mustn’t expect cake and tarts, sonny, in an old 


bachelor’s hermitage ; but there’s plenty of good bread 
and butter and—hello 1 here’s luck !—a couple of light 
and snowy tea-cakes, jam, potted meats, and a cold ham. 
We shan’t starve. Lay hold ! " 

With a smile he flung a tablecloth across the table, 
and the ..youngster, entering into the spirit of the thing, 
capered round in his stockinged feet, and succeeded in 
laying it with fair evenness. Cups', saucers, plates, knives, 
and all other necessary articles followed in quick and 
clattering succession, and within a. space of time that 
would have done credit to any woman, however domesti¬ 
cated, a tea was ready which Geoff pronounced 44 stunning ’’ 
without any hesitation whatever. He needed no pressure 
to be told to be seated. Latimer placed a chair for him 
near the smiling fire, and he took his place in quite un¬ 
conventional garb, prepared to do all his host required 
of him to show his appreciation of the spread laid out 
in his honour. 

44 And so,” said Latimer, passing him a well-loaded 
plate of ham, 44 you were coming to see me. That’s the 
way ! Always glad to see you, my boy. And now that 
we’ve a chance to talk, what about Arthur ? " 

Some weeks had passed since that day when he had 
broken through the habit of years and made his way to 
Lunechester with the fixed purpose of inquiring as to 
young Armithwaite’s progress. Since then he had learnt 
that the boy had been taken to London, in accordance 
with Mr. Armithwaite’s intention. It was as to the result 
that he was now curious. * 

i Before Geoff had time to make reply, Latimer knew its 
import. It was only too patent in the small boy’s altered 
expression. 

44 That's really what I came for," he said. 44 Mother 
got a telegram this morning. Art’s been to a specialist, 
and there isn't any more hope than there was before." 

44 And that," said Latimer, 44 seems to have been precious 
little.. Well, well, laddie, it's hard. But, at any rate," 
with an attempt to cheer his young visitor, 44 mind you, 
we have been told that the hearihg may, perhaps, return 
as suddenly as it went." 

44 Yes," said Geoff sagely, 44 may / I wouldn't care to 
have to wait on that sort of chance for my hearing." 

With tactful kindness the man drew the boy’s thoughts 
to other subjects. He pressed what foods were at his dis¬ 
posal upon Geoff, who put him to no need for the use of 
undue persuasion. 

By the time tea was over, the wilder fury of the storm 
outside was spent. There were signs of clearing for a fine 
evening. 

44 And a jolly good job, too," said Geoff, as they noticed 
it. 44 I was afraid I was in for another souser. Thanks, 
awfully ! " he added, as he put on again his now well-dried 
garments. 44 You have been good to me." 

Latimpr smiled. The awkwardness that a few weeks 
ago would have made his answers curt, or kept him silent, 
was gone. 

"You can come whenever you like, my boy," he said. 
44 Just whenever you like. And tell Holbin and that other 
boy to come too. By-the-bye, I ought to have asked 
before : How is Holbin getting on ? " 

44 Fine 1 " answered Geoff. 44 They say he’ll be as 
right as rain very soon. Won’t show he’s had anything 
wrong. Except, of course," he added soberly, 44 there’ll 
always be a mark across his face. Jolly lucky it* didn’t 
do for his eyes, wasn’t it ? Fancy, if ne'd been blinded 
and poor old Art deaf ! ” 

He shuddered. Then, taking a lighter view, continued : 

44 However, I reckon he got off jolly well. Plucky thing, 
too. And—oh, I say, Mr. Latimer, what do you think 
they’ve done to him ? ’’ 

44 Done to him?" echoed Latimer, surprised. 41 I 
really don’t know. Not cut his leg off, I hope, and tied 
a cork limb on to the stump l ’* 

Geoff laughed gaily. 

44 Not much ! Didn’t I say he’d be as right as any¬ 
thing soon ? Well, he wouldn’t be very right, hopping 
around on a cork leg, would he ? ” 
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" No,” said the other, with a smile. ” I must guess 
again. Given him a year's holiday, perhaps ? ” 

“ Wrong again ! Have another try.” 

Latimer pretended to be thinking hard. 

" They surely haven’t made him Mayor of Lunechester ? ” 
he hazarded, after an interval of apparent thought.. 

” Mayor of Lunechester I ” Geoff threw back his head and 
gave vent to loud expression of his enjoyment. ” Mayor. 
of Lunechester, indeed 1 Ha ! Ha ! Fat lot he’d thank 
’em for that ! ” 

” I give it up ! ” said Latimer. “ I never was good at 
riddles.” 

“ Well! The Railway people sent him a cheque for £ 20 . 
Twenty pounds, mind you ! And that’s not all. They said 
they depreciated his act of gallantry, or some such fudge.” 

" A ^predated, probably,” suggested Latimer. 

” Yes, I expect that was it. Doesn’t matter much. But 
the best of it was, they enclosed him a first-class pass for 
their line for five years. And now old Rupe can go 
swanking it all over England, like a regular duke, for 
nothing! ” 

“ Lucky Rupe l ” commented Latimer, smiling at the 
naively conceived picture. " Well, I’m glad he’s making, 
progress, very glad. I’m delighted, too, to hear that the 
Company have shown their appreciation of his pluck. Oh, 
by the way, sqnny, you might just drop a letter into the 
post for me on your way home.” 

He went into the other room, and returned with the 
letter to Palinier in his hand. 

“ Here you are. Don’t forget it. And mind, come 
again soon and bring the others.” 

‘ * Ay! ” he muttered, as Geoff, with boyish expression 
of thanks, ran off. ” Ay, bring the others. They may be 
more help to this surly old curmudgeon than they know. 
It was a near touch 1 ” . 

He had returned to the rood where the ” wonder-box ” 
and gear lay in confusion on the table The temptation 
had passed, for the time, at any rate, and he replaced the 
whole apparatus in its case, not without some feeling of 
shame at the thought of how near he.had come to betraying 
his trust. 

.He had to wait some little time for news from Paris, 
but at last the reply came ; perfectly satisfactory, so far 
as the permission he had sought was concerned ; but leaving, 
somehow, just the shade of a suspicion over it all, that M. 
Palinier was smiling behind his hand. 

“ But, certainly,” he wrote in French, the medium of 
communication between these two strangely-assorted 
friends : ” But, certainly, let the boys know of the ' wonder- 
box ’ and its possibilities. Of the existence of the machine 
I am not shy—I, the inventor. I work at other wonders 
also; and all in good time 
shall be offered to a wait¬ 
ing world : but of these 
things later. No, I im¬ 
pose no silence upon you 
as regards the existence 
of the apparatus ; but as 
for the process —well, mon 
ami, I have trusted you 
with the thing itself : but 
the secret is still mine, is 
it not ? I am surely safe 
with my friend ? ” 

The sting may have 
been given unconscious 
ly, but none the less, it 
was a sting. , One thing, 
however, was clear. He 
might amuse and interest 
the boys ; and for that 
permission he was thank¬ 
ful/ Once more he set 
himself to visit Holbin, 
and finding the lad now 
well able to get about, 
and quite himself again, 


save for the scar across his cheek, gave him a pressing invite 
to come as soon as ever he liked, and as often, to the cottage. 

“ And bring Furness, too, if he cares to come,” he added. 

” I've something to show you—never mind what.” 

” About the * long-distance ear ’ ? ” asked the boy eagerly. 

” Never mind. We shall knbw in good time,” replied 
Latimer, laughing gaily at the impatience of his young 
friend. ” You'll be interested. I can safely vouch for that.” 

A safe promise. He knew it when he made it. Knew 
it even more clearly when Holbin and Furness presented 
themselves on the next half holiday at his place. What 
lad with average intelligence but must be alert on the 
instant at the hint of learning something of the mysteries 
all around him ? 

” It was you, Furness,” he said tantalisingly, ” who 
were inclined to be more than a little sceptical, I think.” 

“ Well,” Furness admitted, ” I must say I had my 
doubts ; but after what Holbin’s told me, I’m bound to 
confess there’s something in it.” 

“ There often is,” said Latimer drily. ” We are far too 
ready to dub things ‘ impossible/ just because we know 
nothing about them.” 

He brought the case containing the ” wonder-box ” and 
its gear out on to the lawn, and thenceforward his every 
movement was under two pairs of wildly eager eyes. Screw¬ 
ing the aluminium tubes together, he threaded them with 
the cable wires, one end of the latter being plugged into 
the box to which the straps were affixed, the end of the 
aluminium tube being also afterwards screwed into a hole 
prepared for it in this same box. v 

Placing the whole for a moment upon a bench, hq next 
took up the ” wonder-box ” itself, which curious contrivance 
naturally at once arrested the lads’ attention. He smiled 
at their intense and increasing interest. 

” Ay 1 Ay ! ” he said. “ You may well look. This little 
cabin of mystery hides a secret mechanism, or preparation 
—what it is, I am not prepared to say—and is the medium 
for our coveted * long-distance ear.’ Lunechester 4s about 
three miles or so away-” , 

His words trailed off, as he fidgeted with the disc for a 
moment, and then pulled the aluminium tubes through the 
cylindrical opening in the ” wonder-box ” until the screw 
portion was reached, when, by turning the box gently 
round for a few revolutions, he secured it neatly in position. ‘ 
He next took up a circular talc shield, slightly concave, 
and by means of special plugs fixed this in the side of the 
” wonder-box ” at the. end of the rods, where it gave the 
rough idea of a large ear. 

” Now 1 ” be said, looking at the eager lads. “ Shall we 
take the sceptic first, and put his every doubt, supposing 
him to have any by now, to ignominious flight ? Come 

along, Furness.” 


"Sh & CyrtZZtvu,& , 


^To the breast of the 
more than willing Fur¬ 
ness he strapped the con¬ 
trivance he had put to¬ 
gether, so that the 
” wonder-box ” and its 
ear were raised some six 
feet above the lad’s 
head, the receiver case being suspended against him a little below the 
chin. Over the boy’s head he fitted the arc-like spring with the small 
plug ends fitting one into each ear, and connected with the breast case 
by short cable lengths; after which he turned him to face in the direction 
of Lunechester. 

” Now, Holbin,” he said, *' our friend is practically shut off from you 
and me, so far as hearing is concerned. But let us wait a moment. We 
shall no doubt find that he is compensated.” 

Steadying the breast-case with his hand, he turned a short crank- 
handle, which he had inserted into a circular keyhole at the side, with 
a sharp movement. Holbin’s eyes met those of Furness. His friend had 
evidently begun to receive something of the compensation hinted at. A 
few seconds of waiting in silence followed!: then, with a cry, Furness broke 
the suspense. 

" My hat I ” he exclaimed. ” What on earth-Hush l There’s a lot 

of mixed-up sounds. I have it 1 Ay, I have it 1 Holbin, they’re holloaing 
like mad in the school fields 1 I believe Dickson’s run up a century 1 ” 


1 






With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters, 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The “Boy’s Own" Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the " Boy's Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 278. 


pattern attached to a stick. Bought collecting-spoons are 
partly covered with ware gauze, so as to retain small insects, &c., 
while the water strains through the gauze. 

The collecting-bottle or jar may be attached to a stick with 
stout wire. Of stout wire, also, or of bent iron skewers fixed 
into a wooden base, you may construct your drag hook for 
searching the bottom of a,pond. The hook should, indeed, 
be strong enough to withstand pretty rough haulage upon it. 
For the same reason, the line to which it is attached should 
be a stout one. 

An implement that is included in some bought outfits, and 
which I don’t suppose you will be able to make at homo, is 
a strong, knife-edged hook for cutting ■weeds. Sometimes this 
cutting-hook comes in handy, but I venture to think that yon 
will be able to get along quite nicely without it. 

Next month I will give you a few hints as to keeping the 
living creatures that your net, bottle, spoon, and hook may 
bring to you from out of the pond. 


MUSHROOM t/. TOADSTOOL, 


Rightly enough, every effort is being made in this country 
to turn to account our native food supplies. Mushrooms are 
good food ; in Some rural districts they abound, and in many 
instances can be had for the trouble of picking them. But how 
is one to be certain of knowing mushrooms from toadstools and 
other poisonous abominations ? 

The poisonous kinds of fungi are comparatively few in number, 
while there are some fifty species of fungi which may quite safely 
be eaten. With a view to enabling residents in the country to 
distinguish accurately between poisonous and edible fungi, the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have come to the aid of the 
would-be mushroom consumer. They have published a book 
containing 25 coloured illustrations of certain species of fungi 
which are more or less commonly found in Great Britain, with 
brief descriptions to assist identification. 

Price is. post free, the volume can be had from the Office of 
the Board, 3 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.i, and, possessed 
of it, anyone, not absolutely colour blind, can go mushrooming 
without apprehension. 


BIRDS^NESTING HINTS, 


11 n Always bear in mind that by 

birds’-nesting, I mean the taking 
of birds’ eggs only for scientific 
purposes, for adding to your 
collection, or in order to effect 
legitimate exchange. That is 
the B.O.F.C. sole definition of 
the term. 

X 0 In hunting for birds' nests, do 

not go away to distant and 
secluded, still, and solitary spots. 
Birds, or most of them, are 
sociable creatures, and they like 
^SPOOJV to construct their nests near* to 

the haunts of man. There are 
a certain number of birds that 
build their nests on high rocks, 
on wide moors, or in more or less inaccessible swamps. The 
majority of the feathered kind, however, prefer more cheerful 
surroundings, and such situations as will readily provide them 
with food and building-material for their nests. Most of our 


ORAG 

'/OOX 


POND HUNTING.—II, 


The implements that I would UJJfer A 

recommend to you for pond >5 

hunting are depicted in this (?] 

sketch. With a little ingenu- 1 ^ I 

ity, as I previously mentioned, I y | IjLJ 

all of them can be made at I f I a/tt- 

home, though capital apparatus —- J /V£T ^ 

of the kind is to be purchased ^— a/ 

without great expense. The chief BOTT/. £ 

advantage of purchasing the Pond Hunting Apparatus, 

things all ready made is that 
each implement that requires 

to have a long handle is contrived so as to screw or otherwise 
fix on to the same stick, which saves a good deal of trouble in 
carriage. 

As will be seen, the collecting-net has»a small bottle at the 
bottom so that the specimens taken shall never be out of the 
water, and do not need to be picked or shaken out of the net. 

The muslin for making the net should be cut to the pattern 
shown. Correct measurements are— from A to B, 16 inches ; 

A to C, 9 inches ; and C to D, 2 inches. 

Your collecting-spoon may be a large spoon of the ordinary 
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and care. A capital plan is to progress quietly along beside a 
hedgerow, systematically and gently tapping the bushes with a 
stick. With practice you will soon be able to at once identify 
the faint rustling sound made by a bird in hurriedly leaving its 
nest. Sometimes you will catch sight of the bird so doing. In 
either event you will have been supplied with a good guide. 

Sit down in a likely spot and watch all around you. Suddenly 
you may catch sight of a bird bearing in its beak food for its mate 
who is sitting on the eggs at home. Track the little fellow’, and 
you will find out where he lives. Similarly observed, a bird 
bearing in its beak material for a nest will guide you to the nest 
that is in course of completion. Note the position, and make 
another call there when there are eggs awaiting your arrival. 
Experience will inform you of w’hat are the most likely nesting- 
sites. Search these thoroughly, from stem to twigs and almost 
leaf by leaf. Some birds have a positive genius for hiding their 
beautiful little homes, and, failing this minute examination, 
there are certain nests that can only be discovered by accident. 


an entrancing sight. The flight of these little creatures more 
resembles that of an insect than that of a bird, and as they 
hover before the long, slender flowers, their wings vibrate so 
rapidly that they cannot be seen. Now and again, the bird 
will propel itself backwards for a yard or more in a straight 
line, and will then again close up to the flower. Similar in 
effect to the long bills of the humming-birds is a like provision 
to be remarked in th^ insect world, for the moths that come 
to sip from the shooting-star plant," and other posoqueria, are 
equipped w’ith long probosces. 


BUDS, SHOOTS, AND TWIGS. 


Spring is the time of buds and twigs, and by observing the 
growth and development of buds and twigs we can best gain 
adequate and true acquaintance with all kinds of plants and 
trees. It is a good plan to select some particular plant or tree in 
the early spring and, daily if possible, to take note of its progres¬ 
sion towards the perfect state that it assumes in summer. 

Oak, ash, elm, sycamore, willow—those are all suitable trees 
for the beginner in botany to observe in the manner mentioned. 
Primrose, dandelion, buttercup, chickw'eed, foxglove, coltsfoot, 
thistle, geranium, columbine—those, of a multitude of others, 

are all interesting 

■ plants. Make 
written notes of 
what you observe, 
and, if you are 
sufficiently clever 
with your pencil, 
illustrate your 
notes with a num¬ 
ber of draAvn 
sketches. That is 
first-hand obser¬ 
vation, which is 
the most valuable 
of all methods of 
acquiring infor¬ 
mation. Such de¬ 
ductions as you 
may come to you 
can check by re¬ 
ference to standard 
botanical works. 
An even more 
pleasant experi¬ 
ence will be to 
gain knowledge of 
some facts that are 
not common pro- 
per ty—de tails 
about plant life 
that are not con¬ 
tained in every 
text-book. Then 
you w'ill know’ 
that you are really 
discovering things, 
and, as I may put it, are 
reading not only the big 
print and easy words, but 
also the small type and more 
difficult language of the great 
book of Nature. 

In the spring, when the 
shoots of herbs appear above 
the ground, they are often 
clothed with hairs to protect 
them from cold winds. The 
buds of trees an 


THE SHOOTING'STAR PLANT. 


There are few’ flowers that present a more distinctive appear¬ 
ance than those of Posoqueria, which is a genus of shrubs and 
small trees found 

in certain parts of . _ _ -■ -—- 

South America. 

Books of travel 

rc- NBk ^ 

lerence to them, for 

the beauty and JP^B 

elegance of the 

blossoms appeal to / 

all who visit their 
haunts. All the 

plants have very HKf/ JR 

long, tubular, white / ^ 

flowers, arranged M% 

in large, bold 

clusters on the # w jy¥ Jv) 

ends iof the leafy I m) T V 

branches, and the ^■ r&i . T 

s}>ecies Posoquerias J^^B| 

Densi flora, which J^^B ■ fiU 

appears in our illus¬ 
tration, one f ^ 

the most remark- ^^^B ' * ij 

able of the entire 
group. For some 
weeks this last 
autumn a fine speci¬ 
men of this species 
was in full bloom 
in one of the 


(Photo by 

E. J. Wallis, Kew Green.) 


The Shooting-Star Plant 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH- MARCH. 

The year is waking up. Plants, &c., in flower to be looked 
for include the crocus, anemone, daisy, daffodil, iris, primula, 
tulip, saxifrage, and almond. If the weather be fair you may 
find the nest of the song thrush, perhaps in an evergreen 
such as holly, ivy, laurel, or yew, on account of the shelter 
afforded so early in the year. Also the missel thrush, 
always very noisy when its nest is approached. 

The March moth, grey brown, i^-i finches; Brindled 
Beauty, rich brown " tabby," hind wings fighter; Oak Beauty, 
Pine Beauty, handsome red chestnut, fore wings marbled ; 
and Tw in-spotted Quaker, with unmistakable twin spots near 
edge of wings, may be seen. Towards the end of the month 
w’atch for the handsome day-flying Kentish Glory, reddish 
brow’n, looking like a butterfly, save for its larger body. 

Elms open their flower clusters ; the flowers of the yew 
scatter pollen ; hedgerows are breaking into bud. Frogs 
and toads appear abroad, and are very interesting to study 
or to keep as useful garden pets. On warm evenings bats 
may awake from hibernation and again take wing. 


d plants 
are shielded by bud-scales, 
which, in due course, are 
pushed apart by the sprout¬ 
ing leaves. Watch the buds 
and shoots and twigs, and 
you will understand better 
than ever before how, with 
the return of sunshine, all 
the world of the wdld grows 
green again. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, says the 
ancient adage ; but the as¬ 
sertion is accurate only 
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when it aptly applies. Familiarity with the life process of a 
plant, to be acquired by bud-, shoot-, and twig-study, serves to 
confirm our conviction that even a blade of grass can tell us a 
wondrous story. 

* * * 


HYMENOPTEROUS INSECTS. | 


Some branches of Science frighten the average boy because 
of the long Latin words which have, of necessity, to be used 
in describing certain orders, groups, families, or even species, 
but when one comes to find out the derivation of these .long 
scientific terms, one need not be dismayed. For example : 
Ants, bees, and wasps belong to the order Hymenoptera, a word, 
derived from hymen , a membrane, and pieron , a wing, because 
all hymenopterous insects have membranous wings. The upper 
and lower wings are fixed together in flight by means of a 
row of small hooks set among the front margin. The wing 
of a wasp, if examined through a magnifying-glass, will show 
this " hook and eye ” arrangement to advantage. 

On the other hand, Lepidoptera (butterflies and moths) 
is derived from the words iepis , a scale, and pteron , a wing, 
which, in plain English, means insects having scales upon their 
wings, or scale-winged insects, and so on. 

(W. Percival Westell, F.L.S.) 


B^F.C PRIZEA/WARDsTI 


The subject for the December Nature Note competition did 
not prove so popular as others we have given, and the number 
of entries showed a falling off. In the Nature Drawing and 
Photos, section, however, the average of excellence was well 
maintained. After careful consideration the Prize Award was 
made as follows : Nature Note. —Half-Guinea Prize :— 
George A. Pope, i The Willows, Sedlescombe Road, N., St. 
Leonard's. Nature Drawing. —Half-Guinea Prize:— Thomas 
A. Phillips, 6 Ruckley Avenue, Aston, Birmingham. Extra 
Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books:— William H. Fergus, 
318 Leith Walk, Leith; E. H. Trenchard, Bosshill Farm, 
Colyford R.S.O., Devon; D. C. Eyles, The Grammar School, 
Bletchley. Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books:—M. T. 
Knight, Northend, Oxted ; A. Lee, The Grange, Utley, near 
Keighley, Yorks.; C. M. Kitchener, Upwood Vicarage,Hunting¬ 
don. Specially Commended:—Eric A. Holt, Alnwick; John 
A. Dutton, Saighton ; A. S. Bullock, Inverness ; R. C. Witting, 
New Cross ; W. G. Bramley, Jun., Tadcaster; Donald Parker, 
Saskatchewan, Canada; William McIntyre, Naim; Horace 
Woods, Linslade; Reginald Deal, Dovercourt; W. S. 
Thomson, Muswell Hill; H. C. Street, Cowra, N.S. Wales; 
W. Popham, Plumstead ; H. E. Whitby, Brantham; Muriel 
Charley, Huyton ; Hugh Jones, Tarvin ; H. Lomas, Allahabad. 
India; W. J. Soper, Wandsworth; Alan W. Rudd, Bourne¬ 
mouth ; R. W. Firth, Auckland, New Zealand. , 


Queries and Answers 


G. Squires. —The beetle you refer to is one of the various species of Geoirupts 
found in Britain, which arc commonly described as dung-beetles. Probably 
the best known is the “dumble-dor” (Gcotrupcs stercorarius), which may often 
be seen in strong but blundering flight, towards evening, during the late summer 
and autumn. The parent Gtotrupes shows much engineering skill in the forma¬ 
tion of underground nesting-places, and the work oi the dung-beetles in our 
fields and pastures constitutes an important part of Nature’s machinery for the 
beneficial distribution of nitrogenous matter in the soil. 

George S. Storm. —As to your hecfgehog : really the best place for him is out in 
the garden, housed in a cosy hutch, with sawdust and a snug sleeping apartment. 
Hedgehogs, though, love to roam, and if one. of them is intended to be kept in a 
garden, there must be wire at the top of the wall. In the garden a hedgehog 
will eat snails, beetles, and worms, and other food must consist of bread and 
milk, chopped meat and vegetables, soaked dog-biscuit, fruit, eggs, and, if you 
like, fro.£&, mice, and small birds. Hedgehogs are dangerous to rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, and birds, and are often very bold and clever in getting at such victims. 
Your pig will hibernate in winter. Fill his bedroom with dry leaves, so that he 
can roll in them and bury himself. 

S. T. Hammond. — I note that ray letter as to the Wild Birds Protection Act was of 
use to you. Your remarks as to your observation of nest-building during your 
holidays are most interesting, and you describe the process, as seen by you, 
very clearly. That is the right kind of Nature study—accurate, and, above all 


first hand. Very possibly the eggs you have are those of the wryneck. As you 
say, your safest plan is to compare them with our coloured plate, which is 
absolutely accurate. The wryneck’s nest is invariably placed in a hole in a 
tree, which may or may not be excavated to some extent by the bird itself, 
though it is never entirely chiselled out after the manner of the woodpeckers. 
The pure white eggs are not more than half an inch in length ; they are very 
like those of the lesser-spotted woodpecker, but are slightly larger and less 
glossy. A clutch usually consists of six to eight eggs, but sometimes there are 
ten. The price of a wryneck’s egg is about fourpence. 

W. H. Davey. —From the written descriptions which you send, we are unable to 
identify the caterpillars referred to. Such identification, indeed, is just the sort 
of task that Field Club members should perform for themselves by consulting 
books in a public library or otherwise, or by paying visits, if possible, to museums 
that have entomological collections. You well know that we are always glad 
to hear from you, and to be of assistance when you come across what is, or what 
seems to be, a real poser in relation to Field Club work. But we have now so 
many branches, with such a multitude of members, that, with the utmost willing¬ 
ness to help, we are obliged to stipulate that “ Replies " here printed shall relate 
onlv to such matters as members cannot find out for themselves. Besides 
which, personal investigation has the utmost educational value. South’s 
“Butterflies of the British Isles” (Frederick Wame 8t Co., 7*. 6d. net) gives 
a description and picture of the caterpillars of all British butterflies. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special leatu re of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MbNTH. 

The subject for this will be left to the choice of competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers is not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. , . . 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler, ” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, pamtine- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, inseCt-cases, butterfly- 
nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for a/iy com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the Mb. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize. ’ 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 


Printed on blue silk,price id. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 





“ A Camera lor Nothing.* 5 —The size of the cigar-box men¬ 
tioned is about 8 in. by 4^ in. by 5 in. The most important 
thing to bear in mind is that the width should be such that a 
photographic plate (quarter-plate size) will fit in. Otherwise 
there is no special reason for being exact about the measure¬ 
ments. 

B. N. Martin. —1. The length of the aeroplane depends on the 
balance required. 2. We know of no substitute for the 
glycerine, but try printers’ roller mixture in place of the 
graph; you can buy it by the pound. 

S. —Apply in writing for particulars to the Secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W.; but 
you might do better by taking up engineering. 

J. Muir. —The German colonial stamps are worth about a 
penny each at present, but they will be worth more in time. 

P. W. E. Lumsden.— 1. *' In the Power of the Pygmies ” has 
not yet been published in book form. 2. Get a dealer’s 
catalogue, and price your stamps from it. 

Mechanic. —Brass is undoubtedly the metal you should use. 
File it to the required shape. Batteries for accumulators 
for your model submarines can be obtained from Messrs. 
F. Darton & Co., 142 St. John Street, E.C. 1. Mention 
the " B.O.P." when you write. 

“ B.O.P.** Reader. —We are afraid that free training is out 
of the question. For particulars of course apply to The 
Marconi Company, Marconi House, Strand, W.C. 2, or 
The British ScnooLof Telegraphy, Ltd., 179 Clapham Road, 
S.W. q. 

R. Cain.— Did you address your letter " The Vivarium, West 
Bromwich ” ? I can give you ho better direction. You 
can obtain fancy mice from a naturalist’s or live-stock 
dealer’s shop in almost any large town. In Lorfdon, A. W. 
Gamage, Ltd., Holbom, E.C., has a live-stock department 
that supplies them. For advertisers of mice for sale see 
the columns of Fur and Feather (published weekly at Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks, price one penny). 

F. Edmonds and I. N. M. Chambers.— The coin of which you 
send a drawing is a halfpenny, not a penny ; and it is 
of copper, not bronze. There was no coinage of pennies 
between 1797 and 1806, and the 1797 pennies weighed an 
ounce and had a raised rim. The halfpenny of 1799 had 
a laureated bust as shown on the drawing. Those from 
1770 to 1755 had the bust in armour. 

E. Gough.—The coins are Portuguese. The ioannes v. d.g. p. 
et brasil rex, means John the Fifth, By the Grace of God 
King of Portugal and Brazil. This King of Portugal reigned 
from 1706 to 1750. 

“Knur and Spell. ’*— E. Kilbum Scott (Manchester) sends the 
following additional information about the Knur and 
Spell game described in the “ B.O.P.’’ for September last: 
" When I was living near Leeds about forty years ago, I 
saw and heard a good deal of the game and knew some of 
the players. The stick is correctly described, but I always 
heard it called a buckstick, not a pommel. Considerable 
sums of money are often played for. A feature of the game, 
as I used to see it played on Holbeck Moor, was the extra¬ 
ordinary postures of the player, before and after striking 
the knur. I once suggested to Phil May that he should 
make records in black and white. As a boy he saw the 
game played because he came from Leeds. It would be 
interesting to have a cinema record of a typical game of 
Knur and Spell, especially so, as I am afraid the game is 
likely to die out. Owing to the danger from flying knurs, 
it is not played on open moors now. I believe the arrow 
throwing began to be popular about the time of the Zulu 
War. There are other forms of arrows than the one you 
illustrate. One has a shaft about 2^ ft. long, tapering 


away from the point, which latter 
is about tV in. diameter. It is 
thrown by a string and a great 
deal of skill is required. Forty 
years ago, I used to see arrow 
matches played for money." 

H. F. Walles and E. L. —(1) George th* 
Fourth Irish halfpenny of 1822 < 
worth one shilling. (2) George the 
Third penny of 1806, worth 
eighteenpence. (3) George the 
Third half-penny of 1807, worth 
one shilling. (4) George the Fourth 
silver twopence of 1826, worth 
ninepence. (5) Queen Anne silver 
penny of 1709, worth eighteen- 
pence. (6) Nova Scotia cent of 
1864, worth fourpence. (7) Vene¬ 
zuelan cent of 1843, worth sixpence. (8) Kruger florin, 
worth half-a-crown. The separate coinage for Ireland 
ceased in the reign of George the Fourth. 

A Reader of the B.O.P. —A Singapore dollar is worth two 
shillings and fourpence at the fixed rating. 

D. C. Scott. —The brass coin with a square hole in it is a Chinese 
cash. You might get a-penny for it. 

L. A. Lees. —For information regarding the Royal National 
Life Saving Institution, apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Humane Society, 4 Trafalgar Square, London. The address 
of the Royal Life Saving Society is 8 Bayley Street, Bed¬ 
ford Square. 

F. H. Walkington. —There are a large number of books on 
photo-engraving at the Patent Office Library in South¬ 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. It is a free library, 
and all you have to do is to sign your name as you entfcr ; 
but you cannot borrow the books. We know of no lending 
libraries that w T ould suit you except those at the poly¬ 
technics. 

D. Williams. —Tfie offices of the Hudson’s Bay Company are 
at 1 Lime Street, E.C., but their business is very different 
now from what it was in Ballantyne’s time. 

A. C. King.—( 1 ) The spherical cells in the corpse of the humble 
bee m’e the eggs of some insect that fed on its inside. (2) 

A George the Third five-shilling piece is worth seven shillings. 
(3) A worthless brass card counter which we are asked 
to value nearly every week. (4) George the Third penny, 
the cartwheel, of 1797, worth a shilling. 

J. D. Fox. —No ; the water-marks on stamps are not washed 
out wfith water, they are formed in the manufacture of 
the paper. Hold your notepaper up to the light and see 
the water-mark in it. 

A. Ken ward. —To become a draughtsman you must be apprenticed 

or go through a course at some polytechnic or science 
college. Boy apprentices are not taken by the Royal 
Engineers, and no recruits unless they are of military age. 

B. R. M. —(1) You will not pass for the Navy if your eyes are 

defective, but you may be taken for the infantry regardless 
of your eyesight. (2) There are no explorations nowadays 
when every fit man is wanted for the army. 

L. H. Day. —There are no peace and war footings now that 
the nations are at war. All that class of statistics is 
obsolete. 

J. O’Leary.— For a book on canoe-building write to the pub¬ 
lishing office of Exchange and Mart, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 1. 

J. C. R.— The book is " Model Flying Machines," by W. G. 
Aston, price one shilling, published by Percival Marshall 
& Co., 66 Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 

Young Hopeful and F. W. Turton. —You are too old to enter 
the Royal Navy in the ordinary way, but write a similar 
letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, and 
obtain particulars applicable to your case. 

S. R. G.— Luminous paint can be bought at Gamage’s in Hoi born, 
and at many other places. Mercury can be had of any 
chemical appliances seller ; try Griffin’s, in Kemble Street, 
Kingsway, E.C 

C. R. Montague and Friend of the Old Paper.— Write for par¬ 

ticulars to the Inns of Court O.T.C., Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


I 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, "B.O.P.," 4 Bouverib Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence." As space is 
limited, only those queries ihat are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the "B.O.P" going to press some 
time m advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible* 
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s NOT KNOWN. 

A certain gentleman was staying in one of our large provincial 
towns when he heard that Mr. Smith, his partner in business, 
was at Doncaster, so he rang up his hotel (as he thought) on the 
telephone. 

“ Is Mr. Smith there ?’’ he inquired. 

“No, he is not," came the response. 

“ Well, has he engaged rooms ? " 

“ No ; we don’t reserve rooms here. First come first served 
is our rule," came the sharp and somewhat airy reply. 

“ Can you tell me if he will stay with you when he reaches 
the town ? " 

“It’s possible he may, but we can't say." 

“ Look here," roared the irate gentleman, " you’re the most 
impudent jack-in-office that ever spoilt his master’s business. 
Go away and tell someone who knows more about the business 
of the hotel to come and speak to me." 

There was a chuckle at the 
other end. 

“This isn’t an hotel: it’s 
the Doncaster Jail," said the 
voice. 

The telephone conversa¬ 
tion ended abruptly 


RISES ALL ROUND. 

An old sea captain was 
sitting by the sea, listening 
to the experiences of a young 
sailor. It was evident from 
the expression on the old 
"salt’s " face that he did not 
believe all that w*as being 
^old him, and at last he 
interrupted : 

" Don’t come here telling 
me your cock-and-bull yarns 
about waves being a hundred 
feet high ! Why, I w f as at 
sea for fifty years, and sailed 
in rougher weather than 
you’ll ever see, but I’ve 
never known waves higher 
than fifty feet." 

" Ah ! " said the young 
sailor, “but see how every¬ 
thing’s gone up since the 
war." 



" At any rate, there’s one advantage in having a wooden 
leg," said Old Giles, the village optimist. 

“ And what’s that ? " asked a friend. 

" Well, yo’ can keep yer socks up wi’ tacks instead of 'aving 
to buy garters." 

* * * 

WANTED A LIFT. 

A regiment of Colonials was officered by a very small and 
unpopular second-lieutenant. He had a violent temper, and 
every man loved to rouse it. One day he was particularly 
peppery, and, stepping up to a massive man, one of the finest 
fighters in the regiment, began to abuse him. 

The massive one listened with a tired smile on his face, which 
so infuriated the little officer that he grew almost incoherent. 

At last the big man thought it time to interfere. He turned 
to the man next to him and said sweetly: 

“ Say, Bill, go and fetch a step-ladder. I believe he wants 
to box my ears." 

* * * 

* 

WHAT STEPS? 

At the weavers’ there had been a fire but they had put it 
out without summoning the local Fire Brigade. 

The manager called a meeting and presented each of the 
men ^vith half-a-crown. 

Then he said to an old man called Sam:— 

“ If you were in your room and a fire got a strong hold before 
you knew, what steps would you take ? " 

“The fire-eScape, sir," was the answer. 


^rniih. 
Junior 

Keeps q O&J 
'for* tire 
first time 


MONTHLY FUNNY 
STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HAND80ME 

VOLUME is offered each month for 
the best short Funny Storv sent in by a 
reader of the ** B.O.P.” The storvrttts 
need not be original, but where they are 
selected the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be 
submitted on or before the 22nd of 
each month, may be sent on postcards, 
if desired, and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be dearly writ¬ 
ten. The Editor’s dedsion, as in all 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, ” Boy’s Own 
Paper,” 4 Bouvcrie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
and mark envelope or postcard ” Funny 
Story Competition.” 


The w’inner of this month's 
prize is Sydney Procter, 5 
St. Aidan’s Terrace, Birken¬ 
head, for the storvette entitled 
" Not Known." 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by S pot tis wood e, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 
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BEARERS OF THE BURDEN IN MANY LANDS. 
The Llama with its Pack in the Andes of Peru. 


(New Serial Story.) 

The Tiger of Baghdad. 

A Story of Adventure in the Persian Gulf. 

By J. GLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of "Sinclair of the Scouts.” "Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail,” "The Stolen Grand Lama,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 


THE "CORMORANT ” HAS AN EMPTY BAG. 



a cloudless morning in the 
year 1912, a young fellow 
was standing on a bold 
headland which overlooked the 
Indian Ocean. A sea, like bur¬ 
nished metal, smooth and without 
a ripple, stretched out before him. 
The north-east African coast lay 
wrapped as in a golden mantle. 
To the south, a line of precipitous 
cliffs marked a piece of rough 
coast-line which was as rugged 
as could be seen anywhere on the 
mighty African continent. In some places a shell-strewn, 
shore ran for a few miles ; but, speaking generally, the high 
cliffs went sheer into the sea, and the water was many 
fathoms deep. 

It was an ideal coast for smugglers, pirates, and slave- 
runners ; and numerous snug little harbours, tucked away 
in the dark recesses of the cliffs, could have revealed fine 
stories of gun-running adventures and darker tragedies 
of slave-dhows and fierce sea-wolves, if a chronicler could 
have been found to interpret the mysteries of the many 
quiet cliff-locked inlets and sombre recesses. Dead men 
tell no tales, but many a terrified African, dragged away 
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to a cruel, bitter slavery, remembered with terror the scenes 
which marked the last time he had seen his own native 
land. Sometimes the black waters were rippled by the 
swift tracks made by the dorsal fins of sharks, and a momen¬ 
tary gleam of white would show where the cruel monsters 
of the deep lurked in* anticipation of a feast which, alas 1 
was of too frequent occurrence. 

Gazing steadfastly over the sun-lit ocean, the young 
fellow fixed his attention upon a column of smoke which 
arose on the far horizon. He watched it carefully for a few 
minutes and seemed to see in it the answer to his scrutiny. 

“ Jack ought to be in before sunset,” he said to himself. 
“ The old ‘ Cormorant * is ripping along. I wonder what 
sort of a yam he’ll have to spin when he gets her tied up 
again ? I’ll give him a rousing good feed. Jack’s a beggar 
for grub. It’s curious how hungry the sea makes a chap, 
in spite of the fact that the sun is blazing like a furnace 
and it is 106 degrees in the shade.” 

He turned and looked across the scrub and desert to 
where a range of mountains stood out, about fifty miles 
to the west, and, with a wave of his hand seaward towards 
the nearing column of smoke, he walked swiftly in the 
direction of the place which for more than five years had 
been his home. 

It was a square, low, fortress-like building of ancient 

21 
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appearance, built of rough stone and surrounded by a stout 
thorn zareba. Between this almost impenetrable natural 
bulwark and the house was an open space of about sixty 
yards, in which, at one corner, camel-sheds and out-houses 
for cattle and goats were placed. Numerous fowls were 
strutting about, and lying full length in the sun, in a 
wired-in enclosure like a big dog-kennel, was a young 
leopard. A yellow eye, like a light glinting through a slit, 
opened furtively as the sound of foot¬ 
steps aroused the animal; but it closed 
again, and, to all appearance, the big 
cat was fast asleep. 

“ Hello, Joey, wide-awake I see, you 
cunning villain 1 ” laughed the young 
man, as he threw a handful of pebbles 
into the kennel. “ Eyes shut and no 
movement, of course; but you can’t 
take me in with that old dodge.” 

For answer the leopard drew up its 
lips, and a gleam of white showed as 
it bared its glistening teeth, while a 
low purring growl revealed the fact 
that it had not taken the little shower 
of stones as a sign of friendship. 

” You are beautiful, and you are 
tame, Joey,” said the young man, as 
he leaned on a stump and smiled at 
the treacherous young beast; ‘‘ but 
you have all the wickedness of your 
breed in you. Some day Tompops will 
find out that sharp claws and strong 
teeth are not made only for show. 

Ta-ta, leopard; growl away I I can 
always put a bullet into you if you try 
any of your nasty tricks on with me.” 

He turned away, and the leopard, 
gently swishing his tail, watched him 
out of the corner of his eye and slowly 
licked his lips. 

Flinging himself on a long, low, cane 
chair in the veranda, the young fellow 
slowly filled a scrubby-looking briar 
pipe, and puffed away with all the 
solemnity of an old smoker. 

” Beastly bad habit I ” he said ; 

" nasty, dirty, expensive I But it is 
not so bad when a fellow has a rusty 
temper like mine. It’s a pity Nature 
didn’t turn me out with a sweet 
disposition.” 

The sunny smile, and light in his clear dark eyes, seemed 
to offer a contradiction to this rather lame excuse. Charles 
Howard was about as fine a young fellow as one could wish 
to meet. He stood over six feet high, and Nature and hard 
training had given him limbs and muscles like an athlete. 
Black curly hair, piercing dark eyes, clear-cut features, 
and a firm, well-moulded chin, made his appearance a 
very striking one. He was an excellent example of the 
well-set up, clean-living man of British birth—the type which 
is the best in the world as fighter or friend. His career had 
been an eventful one: mainly because his foster-father, 
a retired officer of the Royal Navy, had been a wanderer 
for many years, and had always taken the lad with him 
on his journeys. 

** Look here, Charlie,” he had said, “ you will never be 
much of a scholar, for Nature means you to be a man of 
action. When you have learned as much arithmetic as 
a sailor needs for navigation, you can pitch the books into 
the fire. Study history, for that will teach you what the 
Empire is and how brave men have built it up ; get to know 
the great books—there's not many of ’em—and they will 
let you see into the inside of great minds. I’ll teach you 
geography—in the best way—by showing you the places; 
and, as you go, you’ll pick up languages by living among 
the people; English—for that is the language of empire, 
commerce, and everything that’s worth while ; French—for 
that is the language of gentlemen: and Arabic—the tongue of 


poets and orators ;—all the rest is twiddle and jaw-wagging 
Never use a dirty word or read a dirty book; and—never 
do a dirty action. Learn how to use your hands for work 
and fighting ; and if you have to hit a man, do it only in a 
good cause, but let him have it straight from the shoulder. 
If you are forced into a scrimmage, go in with both feet 
and all together, and make the fur fly. Never do anything 
to a woman that you wouldn't do to your own mother—if 
you had one; and never be cruel to 
a child or to an animal. If you have 
a friend, stick to him through fair 
weather and foul, and, above all, don’t 
tell a lie. God wants you to be a 
straight man, clear grit, and He’ll 
help you right through from begin¬ 
ning to end.” 

It was a quaint and rather narrow 
scheme of education, but it had a good 
deal of truth and shrewd wisdom about 
it, and the lad believed in it and pro¬ 
fited by it. Certainly the old officer 
saw that his precepts were carried out 
into practice, and Charlie grew up in 
the way marked out for him. LoDg 
before he was twenty he could speak 
French and Arabic perfectly; knew a 
good deal of German—although the old 
man dubbed it " barbarous jaw-wag- 
ging ”—and had picked up a medley 
of coast dialects. He could sail every* 
variety of boat like a first-rate sea¬ 
man, and was as handy with modern 
weapons as an old expert like the 
Captain could make him. 

For the first ten years or so of his 
life he had lived in an old manor-house 
in Cumberland, and then the wander¬ 
ings began, until, five years before the 
story opens, his foster-father had set¬ 
tled down on the East African coast, 
and Somaliland, Abyssinia, and the 
deserts of North Africa had provided 
a happy hunting-ground for many 
excursions and adventures until an 
unlucky encounter with a wounded lion 
put an end to the Captain’s life, and 
Charlie found himself with an income 
of some £500 a year and the house on 
the cliffs overlooking the Indian Ocean. 
Of course he had never learned a pro¬ 
fession, for the wandering life and close friendship with his 
best friend had shut out any chance of prolonged residence 
anywhere, and, if the truth must be told, Charlie had 
never had the remotest idea of settling down to anything 
like business. 

“You shall have everything I have to leave, my boy,” 
the Captain had said ; ‘‘ and when the time comes for the 
call of the Empire—and it will come as sure as the sun 
rises—you will be able to answer it with a clear head, a 
strong arm, and a trained intelligence.” 

And so the years slipped away. When the end came, 
however, and life opened before Charlie in a new way, he 
soon found out that his surroundings were too cramped and 
narrow for an active nature, and he began to chafe against 
his rather too comfortable existence. Jack King, lieu¬ 
tenant-commander of His Majesty’s little gunboat, whose 
motto in life was that of his Service—action !—action !— 
action!—laughed at what he called the ” creeping paralysis ” 
of old age and laziness, and sometimes Howard felt inclined 
to agree with him. 

An hour after sunset a cheery shout roused Charlie, 
and Jack came hurrying towards the veranda. 

‘‘Hello, Charlie, my cherub, here we are again! All 
alive and kicking ! Oh, I’ve had a beastly cruise and every¬ 
thing has gone wrong—bad luck to it! Only bagged two 
dhows off the coast here, and got a reprimand from the 
boss for not keeping my peepers skinned. Shall chuck the 
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Service and start poultry-farming: collecting eggs is more 
in my line than rounding-up slavers and gun-runners. Got 
anything good to eat ? If you have, trot it out, my boy ; 
the only excellence left is my appetite, and that's first- 
rate, copper-fastened, Ai at Lloyd’s, and greatly impioving 
with use." 

The next hour or so proved conclusively that, whatever 
else had failed. Jack's power of consuming good provisions 
was unimpaired. 

“ Sorry about the bad luck," bega^Charlie, when the 
table had been cleared.’ * 

“ Don't nlention it. Between ourselves it wasn’t so 
much bad luck on my part as skill and cunning on the part 
of the other fellow. The old game is changing, somehow, 
and getting more up to date; but precisely how and why, 
I can’t make out. You bet I know the wily Arab, the 
innocent Gulf-man, and the 
gentle Afghan, and can pretty 
well reckon up the games they 
are likely to play, but I’m , 

hanged if I can size up the / 
dodgers who are somehow run- 
ning automatic rifles, explosive . 

hand-bombs, and machine-guns, 
and landing them on the coast 
somewhere, and getting them up 
country, or across Afghanistan. ’ f j 

“ Machine-guns ? ’’ said 
Howard. 

“ That’s so. I was called 
up by the boss, and he 
talked to me like a fury. 

Old Turnbull had grabbed V 1 

an Arab caravan about ten M| 

miles north of the Karun '^4 ^ ^ 

river, on the Persian main * ** 

road beyond Shuster." 

Here Jack paused, for 
Charlie’s face showed that 
the geography was puz- 
zling him. 

" Where in the world is 4 4 / V 

Shuster, Jack ? " f - * £ ,/f / 

"Charles," said Jack * 

solemnly, " have you ever 

heard of an old book called ? . --v._| 

the Bible ? If you have ? - > 

not, you can take it from \ 

me that it is one of the ' ^ 

most interesting books in v 

the world—especially if 

you happen to be running 

in and out of the Persian Gulf. Shuster, my child, is a dirty 
little hole not very far from the ruins of a great city which 
was once the capital of Persia; it was called Susa or Shushan ; 

and if you’ll turn up the Book of Esther and the Book of 
Nehemiah, you'll read all about a king named Ahasuerus, 
who used to live there. There was a man named Haman, 
who tried to get up a massacre of the Jews, and Queen 
Esther and a Jew called Mordecai stopped his little game. 
You remember the old saying, ‘ Hanged as high as Haman ’ ? 
Well, there you are, that happened somewhere near Shuster. 
And if ever you get near the place and run a splinter into 
your finger, it will probably be a bit of the wood they made 
Hainan's gallows of—see ?" 

“ Thanks," said Charlie. "You are as informative as 
an exam, paper. Get on with your yam." 

" Well," continued Jack, " old Turnbull rode up with 
a dozen or so men and asked for hospitality. The chief 
was named Kerman—a decent old Johnny in a long bed¬ 
gown. He had a crowd of tribesmen with him and some 
priests—queer old buffers called mudjtahids. They were 
all having a sort of prayer-meeting when old Turnbull rode 
up, and of course they looked as innocent as frisking lambs. 
That night, over the camp fire, Turnbull had a long talk 
with Kerman and told him that the game was up. He gave 
the chief twelve hours to clear out. He had to pay a big 


** Oh, I’ve had 
a beastly 


cruise 
and everything 
has gone wrong. 
. . . Only bagged two dhows off the 
coast here.” {See page 282.) 
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anything to get through without our seeing, and I'm abso¬ 
lutely certain that nothing did get through.” 

" But the arms and ammunition did.” 

”1 know that;—and there's the rub, as Julius Caesar 
used to say.” 

" Johnny,” said Howard, with a sly look, ” have you 
ever heard of a man named William Shakespeare ? If you 


haven’t, you can take it from me that he wrote some very 
interesting plays. One was called 1 Hamlet.' ” 

“ What has Shakespeare got to do with gun-running ? ” 
grunted Jack shortly. 

“ Aye, there's the rub,” said Charlie. ” Go to bed and 
try to find out, and when you quote Hamlet dontblame Julius 

Ccesar .” 


CHAPTER II. 

TOMPOPS MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


ST about sunrise next morn¬ 
ing, Jack King awoke with 
an uncomfortable feeling that 
something was prowling about 
his room. He had been dream¬ 
ing that the wily Arab sheikh 
known as "The Tiger” was 
sitting on his chest, cram¬ 
ming machine-gun cartridges 
down his throat. Jack got 
such a fright that he nearly 
jumped out of bed, and in 
an instant was wide awake. 
Staring at him, through the 
mosquito curtains which hung all round him, were two 
coal-black faces with shining eye-balls, gleaming white 
teeth, and wide grins which made their countenances seem 
as if they had been cut in two. Suddenly, two shaven 
heads disappeared, and four bare feet shot up and began 
to circle around the bed. Then two lithe bodies, whirling 
in a series of continuous somersaults, spun round like 
revolving wheels until Jack began to feel giddy. A final 
yell, ” Ya-hoo 1 ya-hoo 1 ” closed the performance, and two 
negro dwarfs came to a perpendicular attitude, saluting 
like a couple of soldiers, and grinning like an open doorway. 

“ Mornin', baas 1 ” they said. 

By this time Jack was ready with his greeting. 

“Tompops and Tommybim, by jingo 1 How goes it, 
my precious lily-white angels ? ” 

“ Rippin', baas 1 Chota hazri 1 come in in a minit. Glad 
baas come back any more. Nigger asleep las’ night when 
baas turn up him toes—dat’s why didun see. Berry glad 
baas here—mornin’, baas, mornin’ 1 ” 

” Morning, Tommy—morning, Bimbi. Where’s Howard?” 

” Havin’ him baff—alius havin’ baff.” 

“ Right you are 1 Bring in the chota hazri. I’m ready 
for it. Get my tub ready, boys, I won’t be long 1 " 

When the dwarfs had disappeared, Jack lay back and 
laughed till his sides ached. 

“ Uglier than ever 1 ” he muttered, as he wiped his eyes, 
M but true as English steel. I’m glad I picked them up. 
Charlie will find them worth their weight in gold some 
day.” 

The dwarfs had had a rather interesting history, and 
one which was not very uncommon in that part of Africa. 
Whether they were related to each other no one knew, but 
in likeness they might have been twin brothers. Feature 
for feature, they were almost identical. They stood about 
four feet high, and were perfectly formed. Though small, 
they were of compact build and possessed of great strength. 
Their heads were completely shaven and, no matter how 
fierce the rays of the sun, were always uncovered. Their 
skin was so black that Jack used to say that a piece of 
charcoal would make a white mark on them. 

When they were tiny children, Arab slavers had stolen 
them from their forest village, and they had been sold to 
some Moorish acrobats who lived in Berbera and made 
a regular touring-ground of the North African coast towns. 
These acrobats were well known and liberally patronised. 
They were always on the look-out for likely boys who 
could be trained as tumblers and conjurers. The training 
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did not err on the side of gentleness, but it was thorough. 
Sometimes it was cruel to an extreme degree. When 
proficient, the young acrobats proved a source of much 
profit to their owners. Then, when fresh stock was ready 
for the public arena, the trained lads were sold to rich 
chiefs. The two dwarfs developed rapidly, and in a few 
years had become acrobats of a high quality. 

After the age of twenty the dwarfs began to exhibit 
many signs of a fierce spirit. They were as strong as any 
of the troupe; but, as they always made common cause 
with each other, and were especially delighted to get hold 
of deadly weapons, any man who had a row with one 
speedily found himself struggling with two; and usually 
a spear at his chest, or a knife at his throat, convinced him 
that he was tackling a very difficult problem. At length 
the head-man was glad to sell them to an Abyssinian 
prince—a wild soldier whose strong hand and ferocious 
courage made him a terror. After a year or so 'a tribal 
quarrel led to the death of the prince ; his family were 
killed, and the dwarfs, with other slaves, were captured, 
and after being trussed up like fowls, were hurried away 
to the coast and hidden in a great sea-cave. 

Then, one dark night, a slave-dhow took them on board, 
and they were run over to the Arabian coast and sold to 
the individual whose name has more than once cropped 
up in this narrative—the chief known as “ The Tiger.” 
This gentle individual soon gave them a taste of his quality. 
An entertainment to a company of visiting chiefs enabled 
him to show off his dwarfs as accomplished waiters. They 
had not given him any indication of their skill as enter¬ 
tainers, for they had had the wisdom to keep their own 
counsel before the slavers and had thus been sold as ordi¬ 
nary slaves. Unfortunately, a little carelessness led to the 
upsetting of a vessel containing sherbet, and before the 
awkward slave knew what was happening he was tied up 
to a tent-post and was receiving fifty strokes of a cane 
on the soles of his bare feet. Naturally he howled, and 
for once his companion found himself unable to go to his 
rescue. 

A fortnight later the man who used the cane was found 
dead in his tent, with a broad-bladed knife buried in him, 
and the dwarfs had disappeared. Three months later two 
skeleton-like negroes crawled down a narrow gully which 
led to the shores of the Arabian Sea. They were almost 
dead for want of water and food. There was not a sail 
in sight anywhere. With a moan of despair they crept 
down to the sea and lay in the water. The coolness revived 
them and seemed to take the edge from their thirst. 

It was then that the ” Cormorant ” did them a good turn. 
Jack King was cruising along the coast, in the direction of 
Aden, and registering the depth of water at a number of 
points where landings might be made. The gully was a 
natural gateway to the Arabian hinterland, and Jack sent 
a boat’s crew to make the necessary soundings. They 
discovered the unconscious negroes, and took them to the 
“Cormorant,” and, in course of time, Jack handed them 
over to Charlie Howard, and they became his servants. 
As far as could be made out their names seemed to be 
Toomaypipzu and Toomaybimbee ; so Jack King promptly 
called one Tompops, and the other Tommybim. 

For some time it was impossible to tell which was which ; 
but Jack painted a star on Tommybim’s head and the matter 
was settled. Whenever there was any difficulty in the 
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way of recognition, Jack took an obser¬ 
vation, as he called it, and the star 
solved it. After breakfast, Charlie 
Howard and Jack strolled down to the 
gunboat. A boat’s crew awaited their 
coming. 

“ A message for you, sir,” said the 
coxswain. ” It came half an hour ago.” 

” From the boss,” muttered Jack, as 
he opened the envelope. “A fresh row, 

I expect. Confound it, Charlie, another 
lot of machine-guns have been landed on 
the coast and sent up the country I I 
must clear off and patrol again. Hard 
luck, I call it. How the dickens do the 
beggars get through ? ” 

” Ask me something easier. Jack. Are 
you ready to sail straight away ? ” 

•* You bet. So long, old chap ; I’ll see 
you again some day.” He jumped into 
the launch, the propeller revolved, and 
in a few minutes the swift boat was 
dashing back to the ” Cor¬ 
morant,” and Jack with a 
red face gave orders to put 
out to sea again. 

Howard watched the gun¬ 
boat until she was nearly 
hull down on the horizon 
and then, followed by Tom- 
pops and Tommybim, went 
back to his house, prepared 
to spend a rather wearisome 
day. About two hours later, 
a steamer came up from the 
south and dropped anchor 
about a mile from the shore. 

She was one of the regular 
coast boats trading from 
Hamburg down to Lorenzo 
Marques, and was flying the 
German commercial flag. 

Dhows and small boats put 
off, and soon there was a 
lively procession to and from 
the shore. Some provisions 
and trade articles were landed, 
and then the commotion 
ceased. The steamer lay 
quietly in the roadstead un¬ 
til the next day, when with 
a r^Afeof anchor-chains and 
a from its siren it 

ste^SHu away to the north 
and was lost to view. 

*• I wonder how the Germans manage to make it pay ? ’* 
thought Howard, as he watched the smoke of the receding 
vessel. ” A few pounds’ worth of stuff isn’t worth landing, 
and yet they seem to make something out of it. Perhaps 
they think it's worth while to foster the little trade in the 
hope of something better turning up. It was a pity the 
4 Cormorant' went off ; Jack would have enjoyed showing 
off a bit before the Germans. Well, Tompops, what is in 
the wind now ? ” 

Tompops was standing with a coil of fishing-line in his 
hand, and the look on his face seemed intended to suggest 
the idea that an afternoon's fishing might be agreeable. 

" Right you are 1 ” said Howard, speaking in Arabic. 
44 Get the boat around, and we’ll go along the cliffs. An hour 
or two with the lines will pass away the time.” 

Tompops was delighted ; for the little man dearly loved 
a quiet sail along the dark water at the base of the cliffs, 
and many a load of fish had been secured by him as the 
prize of a day’s fishing. They sculled slowly, and soon 
were busy hauling in the fish. About two miles from a 
gully which ran far into the cliffs, Tompops laid aside 
his lines and looked thoughtfully at the towering heights 


above them. His eyes roved up and down the face of the 
rocks, and something seemed to be puzzling him. 

“ It ought to be here, baas,” he said at length ; ” but 
something seems to have changed. There used to be a 
hole in the cliffs, about three feet above the water, just 
there.” He pointed straight at the cliffs, but the water 
was lapping against the rock, and there was no sign of the 
hole he expected to see. 

* A Never mind the hole,” said Howard impatiently, 
” attend to your fishing.” 

” Wait a minute, baas, I know this place although I have 
not been near it for more than two years. We must get 
closer.” He sculled alongside the cliff and, taking a boat- 
stretcher, began tapping the rock. Presently a hollpw 
sound rang out as though he had struck a piece of metal. 
He moved along for about ten yards, tapping carefully as 
he went. Then he struck rock again. 

” Baas,” he said, with a grin. “ The hole is here, but 
it is blocked up with a steel plate.” 

He leaned over the side and thrust his arm into the 
water. He found that the metal stopped about two feet 
below the surface. 


The Tiger of Baghdad. 
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44 Baas, there used to be a hole here which led into the 
big cave the slavers used when they brought the gangs 
down to wait for the dhows. The water is very deep, but 
the cliffs run straight down and make a wide channel. 
A boat could get into the hole easily from the outside. 
The slaves used to be kept in a great cavern which is behind. 
I was brought into the cave through a passage which is 
somewhere in the top of the cliffs, but I was taken out 
through the hole, in a boat, and flung into a dhow which 
was waiting. The cave would hold hundreds of slaves. 
Now, some one has stopped the hole up with sheets of steel, 
but the deep channel is underneath. Why have the slavers 
done this ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Charlie. “ Are you sure you 
are not making a mistake ? Slavers would not know how 
to build a steel barrier like this, and in any case it would 
not be worth their while. They want the passage kept 
open. What are you going to do ? ” 

For answer Tompops slipped out of his loose robe, and 
was now clad in nothing but a breech-clout. 

“ I’m going to dive under the steel plate,” said the dwarf, 
and in a moment he had dived into the water and dis¬ 
appeared. Hardly a ripple showed where he had vanished. 
Howard waited with some anxiety, but the time passed 
and Tompops did not make his appearance. Unless a 
prowling shark had grabbed the little man, it seemed likely 
that his idea was a correct one. 

Charlie had a clear picture in his mind of what had been 
described by Tompops. The cliffs came solidly down to 
about eight or ten feet of the water; but they were in reality 
hollow, and behind the rock-surface there was an extensive 
cavern. The floor of this cave was the sea which flowed 
in through an ocean gateway of unknown depth, although 
the entrance narrowed a little below the surface and ended 
a short distance above it in the hole which Tompops had 
said was used for the passage of a boat. If one pictured a 
huge equilateral triangle, the base of which was the ocean 
depth, and the apex the hole in the cliff, the exact position 
would be realised. 

According to Tompops this apex had now been closed by 
sheets of steel, so that no indication of the cavern could 
be disclosed to any one looking from the outside. The 
steel had been cleverly painted the exact colour of the cliffs, 
and trailing vegetation had been drawn across it to render 
detection impossible. The little man, after feeling how 
far the steel went under the water, had dived beneath it r 
and if good fortune had attended his venture would now 
be within the cavern. Charlie knew that as a swimmer 
the dwarf could not be beaten; and even if a shark or devil¬ 
fish attacked him he would probably evade its onset 
with ease. He was relieved, however, when a bullet-head 
suddenly shot out of the water and the grinning face of 
Tompops appeared. 

” Baas,^ he said, as he climbed over the stem of the boat, 
“ you must come and see something. Wonderful things 
are in the big sea-cave—boxe 3 , tins, coils of wire, big 
lamps—the ledges are all covered with them; and on the 
rocks where the slaves used to lie there are hundreds of 
big chests.” 

“ How coul 4 you see ? Is there light in the cave ? ” 

” Tompops can see in the dark, baas, because he was 
bora in a thick forest. Fasten the boat to the cliffs, strip 
off and dive under the steel. Bring matches and we can 
light one of the big lamps. Come 1 

” I can’t swim with a box of matches in my hand, you 
fooll” 

44 Give them to me, baas.” 

Tompops slipped the box into his capacious mouth, and 
before Howard could say another word the little man had 
dived into the sea and was out of sight. 

“Confound himl” muttered Charlie, as he prepared to 
undress. “ I shall probably smash my skull on the steel; 
but—here goes 1 ” 

Three minutes later he was safely under the steel, and 
was swimming in the deep water which formed the floor 
of the ocean-cave. A curious greeny radiance, caused 
by the sunshine outside, lit up the water, so that he seemed 



to be swimming in something lighted with electricity 
A few minutes' vigorous striking-out brought him to a 
ledge, and he drew himself up. Tompops was holding |t 
big lamp and trying vainly to light it. 

“ No go, baas,” he said. “ The lamp won’t light. There 
is no wick, but the oil is here; I can hear it when I shake 
the lamp.” 

“ It isn't oil, Tompops, but water. The lamp is full of 
carbide. Turn the screw, and the water will run on to it 
and make the gas. We call it acetylene, and a jolly fine 
light it makes.” 

Presently Tompops began to sniff. “ Dead cow some¬ 
where,” he said, as he looked round. 

“That’s the gas,” laughed Howard. “Strike a match 
and put the light just here.” 

The next moment a brilliant glare lit up the cave. 

“ Golly 1 ” said Tompops. “ First time I ever saw a stink 
make a light. This is witchcraft, baas 1 Here, take the 
lamp ; I don’t want to play with Shaitan ! ” 

They were in a vast natural cavern. Above them ran 
tiers of rock galleries, wide as a Roman road, and at one 
place there was a flat plateau capable of holding some three 
or four hundred slaves. The roof was shrouded in thick 1 
darkness. An examination showed that big acetylene 
lamps were fixed in brackets around the galleries, so that 
when all were lighted the cavern would be ablaze with 
light. Thousands of square tins were packed in one gallery, 
and in others large boxes were stored. 

“ Oil—petrol—” muttered Howard, as he kicked one 
of the tins—“by jingo, Tompops, this is a find! Look 
round and see if you can’t drop on some tools. There will 1 
be plenty about somewhere, for this isn’t the work of Arab 
slavers. Europe is in this, and I guess I can name the 
country where it comes from.” 

“Got it, baas!” said Tompops. “Hammers, chisels, 
saws, planes.” 

He dragged a box forward, and in a few minutes a big 
chest was carefully opened by Howard. 

“ Rifles, by jingo!—Mausers of the latest pattern, neatly 
packed and oiled, and all ready for use! Try another, 
Tompops—not that lot. Get one of those bigger boxes. 
Open it carefully, for we must nail it up again so that no 
one will know that it has been examined. A machine-gun, 
as I’m a living sinner! This is a well-stored armoury, 
my boy, and Jack King will jump out of his skin with 
delight when we tell him about it. I know now where the 
arms and ammunition, which go into Arabia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, come from. And I know now why the steel plates 
were put over the front door. This is great.” He rubbed 
his hands with delight, but Tompops was too puzzled to 
say anything. 

“ Look here, Tompops,” continued Charlie, “ do you 
think you could find your way out by the passage thO-Arabs 
brought you through when you first made acquaintance 
with the cave ? You must go out that way. I’ll dive under 
the gateway again and scull the boat home. I won't sail 
off for an hour, so as to give you a bit of time to find the 
way. If you don’t come then, I’ll go. We must not come 
back by way of the sea the next time we visit the cave. 
Some one may be on the look-out, and our boat would give 
the show away. Do all you can to find the passage, and 
push your way through it to the top. Be careful how you 
make your appearance. Do you understand ? ” 

“ I understand every word, baas. Wait for an hour out¬ 
side the steel plates. If I don’t come, you will know that I 
have found the passage. I’ll be home as soon as you are, 
or my name is not Tompops.” 

Charlie swam to the plates, dived under, and in a few 
minutes was safe in the boat. He dressed leisurely, and 
waited a full hour. When he reached home. Tompops and 
Tommybim were feeding Joey the leopard, and the grin of 
delight on the face of the dwarf also told Howard that the 
way out of the cavern had been discovered. 

For the next fortnight Tompops and Tommy bim took 
turns to witch day and night in the cavern, and Charlie 
waited with much impatience for the appearance of Jack 
King and His Majesty’s little gunboat, the “Cormorant.” 
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CHAPTER III. 



JACK KING TALKS ABOUT IIBBRTY. 


’LIE Howard saw very clearly 
that he had stumbled upon 
something which had a very 
important bearing upon the 
question of gun-running in 
the Persian Gulf and the 
Arabian coast, for it was 
evident that the sea-cave was 
the warehouse where weapons 
were stored until swift dhows 
could carry them to their 
destination. Slowly he pieced 
the evidence together in his 
mind, and, as he did so, the 
cleverness of the originators 
became apparent. The Ham¬ 
burg steamers, coming up 
from the south, rather than from the Red Sea, would 
be the last to be suspected of complicity in the game: 
and the quiet transhipment, through the dark hours of 
the night, would be unheard and unseen by the dwellers 
in the scattered houses of the little port a few miles away. 
The boats would leave the steamer after sunset, sail quietly 
into the deep shadows of the cliffs, the steel gateway would 
be slid along, making a wide opening for the boats, and 
once in, and the gate shut again, no one would dream that 
the arms were being stored away in the cave. 

At the right moment the dhows would draw up by the 
cliffs and remain there until the cargo was hidden below 
fruit and packages, and then off they would go, as simple 
traders, and land the stuff in some gully on the Arabian 
coast, where the purchasers would be waiting to hurry it 
away into the interior. Every month the steamer would 
come with a new supply, and so the game would go on, and 
the fierce and inflammable tribes in Arabia, Kurdistan, 
and Afghanistan would be secretly armed with deadly 
modern weapons, and in possession of great stores of ammu¬ 
nition. 

It was all so simple that Charlie wondered Jack King and 
his naval colleagues had never tumbled to it. But there 
it was: the game had been going on for many months, 
and, as yet, nothing had been discovered. It was clear that 
a bargain had been struck between the Arab slavers and 
the merchants and gun-runners, and the cave which had 
served for so many years as a hidden depot for slaves had 
been handed over for other purposes. Charlie wondered if 
the slavers had also revealed the secret of the land passage. 
From his knowledge of them he rather suspected that they 
had not, for they always kept something up their sleeves 
which would enable them to do a little thieving on their 
own account if opportunity occurred. 

One day, in order to satisfy himself that his ideas were 
correct, he took his boat and sailed along the cliffs in order 
to examine the steel gateway. Evidently this barrier 
would run in prepared grooves, so that it might be opened 
quickly and noiselessly. He wanted to see how it worked. 
To his astonishment he discovered that the plates were bolted 
firmly into the cliffs by massive steel pinions driven deep 
into the rock. The gateway was therefore immovable. 
This discovery amazed him ; for if the barrier were fixed, his 
ideas about the boats entering, and the dhows being loaded, 
were all wrong. Clearly there must be some other way in, 
unless the secret passage were used, and some place in 
the cliffs utilised as a way whereby the weapons could be 
loaded into the dhows. 

A fortnight later a Hamburg steamer sailed up from 
the south and anchored off the little port, and this time 
three pairs of sharp eyes watched every movement of 
the crew. Tompops lay all night in a hole in the cliffs, 
not ten yards away from the steel gateway, and listened 
with all the keenness of a forest-bom negro for the slightest 
sound. There was not a movement of boats or sound of 
oars. Slowly the night passed, and the sun rose over the 


rim of the Indian Ocean; but Tompops maintained his 
watch until the rattling of the anchor-chains and the sound 
of the blast of the siren told him that the steamer was 
under way again. In an hour or so, all that was left of her 
was a column of smoke on the northern horizon. 

That afternoon Charlie and the two dwarfs crawled 
stealthily into the thickets which concealed the secret 
entrance to the cavern, and dropped into the passage. 
Tompops went ahead with all the confidence of a bora 
scout who knew every bit of the trail. The road was not 
a difficult one. Nature had begun it, and the Arabs had 
cleared it of obstacles ; consequently, in less than half an 
hour, Charlie had lighted an acetylene lamp and was peering 
eagerly around the cavern. He was surprised to find more 
than a dozen big cases on a ledge where he was positive 
nothing had lain on his previous visit. He wanted to 
hear what Tompops would say, for he knew that the 
observant eyes of the little negro would miss nothing. 

“ Hello, baas! ” said Tompops, pointing to the cases, 
“these were not here before. Some one has been in the 
cavern.” 

“ Nonsense! You are forgetting.” 

“ Tompops doesn't forget, baas; there was nothing here 
when I was in the cave with you, and there was nothing 
when I came here by myself. These cases have been put 
in since I was here.” 

“ Then the gateway must have been opened. The steel 
pinions are only a pretence. We must examine from this 
side, and if we find nothing in the way of grooves, we’ll 
have another shot at the outside. There must be some¬ 
thing which we have overlooked. Come on 1 We must swim 
to the entrance, examine the inside, and afterwards dive 
under, and do the same on the outside.” 

They went over every inch of the steel gateway from 
within and without, but were disappointed, for they dis¬ 
covered nothing. The gateway was plainly immovable. 
Two days later the “Cormorant” and the “Raven” 
arrived, and Jack King heard the story of the find. He 
listened to the yarn with a face which showed profound 
astonishment. 

“ Well, hang me,” he exclaimed, slapping his knee. “ if 
this doesn’t beat all! You must be dreaming, Charlie 
What on earth is the good of storing arms in a place which 
is locked up by a steel gateway, which equally prevents 
getting in or getting out ? Big cases don’t get out of a 
trading-steamer by magic, without sound or sight. If you 
watched that boat all day, and Tompops watched the clifi 
all day and all night, do you mean to tell me that, in spite of 
you, a lot of arms, weighing tons, were transported through 
the cliffs ? Try again, my boy ; tell me another while you 
are in the way of it.” 

“ But I’ve seen the things, Jack. Seeing is believing, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“ Bah ! Have you ever seen Tompops do a conjuring trick ? 
I’ve seen the little beggar bring chickens out of his ear and 
down his nose, and scrape up coins out of the back of his 
neck. I saw—and so did you—and the things were real; 
but, all the same, seeing wasn’t believing. You are dreaming, 
my boy; gun-running has got on your nerves.” 

“ All right, Jack, have it your way. You shall see to¬ 
morrow, and that wooden head of yours will have a little 
daylight let into it.” 

“ That can never be, Charlie,” laughed Jack. And then 
seeing that his words might be taken in more than one way, 
he added, “ I mean that my wooden head, as you call it, has 
got daylight in it already. Come, let us go and see Tommy- 
bim feed Joey ! I saw him playing some game with the 
leopard when I came along, and it seemed to me he was 
having some fun.” 

They strolled across the veranda into the zareba. 
Tommybim was inside the leopard’s kennel, and the chums 
watched his actions with interest. The dwarf was holding 
a long robe in his hands, and the leopard, with its tail 
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swishing angrily, was watching the negro as he waved the 
robe to and fro before the food which the animal was 
hungering to get at. The robe was yellow with long black 
stripes. When the leopard crawled forward, Tommybim 
slipped the robe over the big dish and swiftly moved the 
latter away, leaving the robe over the place. The leopard 
thrust out a paw and dragged the garment away, driving 
its claws deep into the texture and tearing it in its anger. 
Tommybim laughed as he switched the robe away and again 
placed it over the dish of food. 

When this performance had lasted five minutes, Joey was 
furious with anger. His growls were like distant thunder ; 
his fur was standing up, and his lips, drawn back, showed 
his strong white teeth. He followed the yellow-and-black 
robe with angry, straining eyes, and the instant Tommybim 
dropped it over the food the leopard sprang at it and buried 
his teeth and claws in the folds. At last the dwarf let 
the beast have the food; but he left the robe near it, and 
Joey stood upon it, and growled as he devoured the meat 
and crunched the bones. 

“ What’s the game, Tommybim ? ” said Jack, as the three 
watched the animal. “ You’ll irritate him beyond endur¬ 
ance some ^lay, and he’ll turn on you. He’s young now, 
but in another year or so he’ll be a dangerous playmate, 
especially if you put a yellow-and-black robe on that ugly 
carcase of yours.” 

” Tommybim got no carcase, baas. You got carcase. 
Me got clever body—twist and turn and jump. You stiff— 
do noting with body. Me trained—look here-” 


He bent his head backward until his body was arched 
like a bow and a grinning face appeared between his knees. 
A slight movement, and he turned a somersault, and then 
did a series of cartwheels around the zareba. 

” Do that, baas ! ” he said, when he stood upright again. 

" He has you there, Jack,” laughed Charlie. “ There’s not 
much carcase about that, I guess. But, look here, Tommy¬ 
bim, you must stop tormenting Joey at feeding-time. 
Animals don’t like it. A hungry beast is like a hungry 
man—best let alone until he has had his grub. If you go 
on as you are doing now the sight of a yellow-and-black 
robe will drive him frantic, and some one will be killed.” 

“Just so, baas; that’s what Tommybim want. Joey 
being trained in the w r ay he should go. Some day Joey’s 
teeth take vengeance for Tommybim's feet. Look here, 
baas, de marks am plain enough—de villain what used de 
cane am carcase, but de bigger villain am still alive and 
kicking. He kick more when Joey get hold of him 1 ” 

The expression on the face of the negro was not pleasant 
to look at, and, despite himself, Jack shuddered. The 
glare in the bloodshot, gleaming eyes, and the twitching 
of his hands showed that the depths of the African’s fierce 
nature were stirred into fury. The wrongs and bloodshed 
of a thousand years seemed to have gathered into the 
crater of the volcanic barbarism of this son of a down¬ 
trodden race. His fury was intense and elemental. 

” By jingo, Tommybim 1 ” said Jack, " the Arab and other 
people have piled up a good deal of cruelty and oppression 
upon Africa and its races. It seems to me that some day 
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there will have to be repayment; but I hope to goodness 
it won’t be in the way your face seems to indicate.” 

44 Speak simple words, baas; Tommybim get out of 
depth when baas roll out long words, he no understand.” 

44 Never mind, Tommy, stick to the Union Jack, and you 
and your people will be all right. We are a queer lot, but 
we love freedom—-and, after all, the African has no better 
friend than the Briton. We’ll see you through, Tommy, 
my hero, in spite of our mistakes.” 

44 Cock-a-doodle-doo! ” said Charlie, laughing. 44 Johnnie’s 
on his dung-hill, letting all the world know what a big 
man he is.” 

44 You shut up, Howard 1 It isn’t easy for us to talk about 
big tilings, but we feel them more than most nations do; 
and you know as well as I do that the love of freedom is 
in our bones. I’d rather be dead than be a slave—either 
to a strong man or to my 
own weaknesses.” 

“You talk like a book. 

Jack. You remind me of 
the dear old Captain. He 
drummed these ideas into 
me, and I go with you 
every step of the way ; but 
hang me if I know how to 
express them, and I 
expect it isn’t easy 
for you, my boy.” 

He put one hand 
on Tommybi m’s 
shoulder and ex¬ 
tended the other to 
Jack, and the com¬ 
rades shook hands. 

Somehow, they felt 
drawn very closely 
to each other, and 
their deep, mutual 
affection brought a 
lump into their 
throats. 

At night, as they 
sat on the veranda. 

Jack, who seemed to 
be a bit ashamed of 
his eloquence of the 
morning, looked in¬ 
tently at his friend. 

The great stars were 
hanging like mighty 
lamps in the vast 
purple vault above 
them; a strange 
stillness, broken oc¬ 
casionally by the howl of some prowling animal or the cry 
of a sea-bird, lay over the land; and the delightful cool¬ 
ness of the first hours of darkness was full of fragrance and 
quiet beauty. 

“ A penny for your thoughts. Jack! ” said Charlie, after 
a prolonged silence. 44 What are you brooding over ? ” 

44 I don’t know, Howard. I feel queer to-night—as if 
something were going to happen to me which would change 
the-current of my life. I can’t get Tommybim’s face out 
of my mind. The anger of it was so intense, so deadly and 
concentrated. Do you think the little beggar felt in his 
own soul the struggle of freedom against slavery—felt 
it as we should do ? ” 

44 Back again to freedom, Jack !—You are getting cranky 
on the subject.” 

” Getting !—There’s no getting, Charlie: I am. Freedom 
and good health are the greatest possessions a man can 
have in this world. Riches are trifles; honours a breath. 
Freedom, a disciplined mind, and a healthy body, are worth 
more than all the rest heaped together. That’s why I 
love the sea. Put me on a good ship a thousand miles 
from land, with plenty to do and lots of responsibility, and 
1 want nothing better. I'll touch my hat to everybody 


whose rank and duties are higher than my own, and I’D 
touch my hat to every one who is doing his own bit of work 
in the plain honest way. 1 won’t walk on their little garden, 
and I’ll take jolly good care they don't trample on mine. 
I will be free, and they shall be free; and the straighter 
they stand and the bigger they grow, the better I shall be 
pleased. I hate to see a man crawling and dodging and 
bowing and scraping in order to get a little profit or pro¬ 
tection and patronage out of some one else.” 

44 You must have had a jolly good teacher. Jack,” said 
Howard. 

44 It’s in me, Charlie—bred in the bone; but I had the 
luck to have a good sky-pilot when I was training for the 
Navy. He’s Chaplain of the Fleet now, and at the top of the 
tree. He never said much, but what he did say went right 
home. A clean-bred British lad loves a straight-living, 
straight-speaking padre and schoolmaster. 
I went to school in the West of England. 
We called our old man ' Flip.* He was as 
stiaight as a die and we all loved him.” 
“The old Captain was the only one I 
knew, and he was as clean and 
straight as they make them,” 
said Howard. 

44 Was he a relation of 
yours, old chap ?—I never 
liked to ask.” 

“No; I called him foster- 
father, but he had no relatives 
that I ever heard of. and I was 
the same. He picked me up 
at sea when I was a tiny mite 
of some eighteen months old. 
1 was drifting about on a 
wooden grating, tied 
on to a saloon 
cushion or some¬ 
thing. A great lot 
of wreckage was 
floating about. An 
overturned boat with 
4 India ' painted on 
the stern,*and vari¬ 
ous life-buoys 
marked with the 
same name were 
seen, and quite a 
number of drowned 
men and women. 
Several little children 
tied to gratings were 
also picked up, but 
they were all dead. 
The Captain had 
been on the East Coast station for three years, and was 
returning home. Off Socotra, the south-west monsoon had 
struck them, and they had a lively time and lost a few 
spars and some men washed overboard. It was a few 
mornings after the monsoon had died down that they 
sighted the wreckage, and the Captain assumed that the 
4 India ’ had been caught in it, and had been severely 
damaged and started several plates, afterwards foundering 
somewhere to the north-west of Socotra. There was noth¬ 
ing in sight when the gunboat came on the wreckage; but, 
far away on the horizon, the sail of a dhow could just be 
seen. It was too distant to make out what its course had 
been, and the Captain reckoned it was a trader bound for 
Karachi. Somewhere on my clothing a label marked with 
the name Charles Howard had been fastened with a safety- 
pin, and this gave the old man a clue when he began to 
make inquiries. He found that a Charles Howard and his 
wife had sailed from Bombay on the 4 India.’ They had 
two young sons with them. Charles Howard and his wife 
had lived in a bungalow at Mussoorie, facing the Himalayas, 
and were reputed to have kept very much to themselves. 
They did not mix with the usual crowd at the hill-station, 
and very little was known about them or their antecedents. 
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They were evidently well-to-do, but how their income was 
derived no one could tell. When the Howards left Mus- 
soorie it was understood that he had succeeded to some 
property in England. The Captain advertised in the 
English papers, but got no reply to his queries, and the 
matter was allowed to drop. 

“ Did nothing transpire about the other son ? ” queried 
Jack. 

“ The Captain thought he must have been drowned; for, 
on one large piece of timber, the sailors saw a man dead, 
with a drowned boy of about three years of age, a few yards 
away from him. The child was fastened to a spar. On the 
clothing of the man was the name “ Charles Howard, 
Mussoorie.” He was in pyjamas, so\it was evident that 
the catastrophe had come suddenly—probably in the night. 
The Captain told me that I had been carefully fastened 
upon the grating, and lay very comfortably in the soft 
cushion, although I was, of course, wet through when they 
picked me up.'* 

“ Was the other little chap who was drowned fastened in 
the same way ? ” said Jack. 

“ No; the end must have come too quickly,’' replied 
Howard. Then, unfastening his collar, Charlie pulled out 
a thin silver chain. It was of Indian workmanship, of a 
peculiar make—such as that turned out by the Delhi silver¬ 
smiths—very flexible and strpng. Attached to it was the 
broken half of an ancient gold coin—an Indian mohur. It 


had been broken in a jagged line across the soft coin, and 
the image of some king was partly outlined upon it. Jack 
took the coin and held it to the light. 

" Pretty ancient,” he said, as he examined it. ” Coins like 
this are usually found in museums. I wonder how it 
was broken ? The cut is so clean that it looks as if an 
instrument had been used for the purpose. Probably 
the silversmith did it with one of his stamping-tools. It’s 
an interesting keepsake, Charlie, and I don’t wonder you 
treasure it.” 

” It’s all I have. Jack, to remind me that I once had a 
father and a mother. Thank God, I have had good friends. 
The old Captain was father and mother to me, and you, 
old chap, are a brother with a heart of gold.” 

" Get away with your nonsense, Howard! it’s bedtime. 
To-morrow, if all is well. I’ll find out the mystery of the 
gun-runners and the secret of the steel gate, and, as you 
say, I’ll have a little daylight in this old wooden head of 
mine. Just listen to the heathen snoring. Tompops has 
got a nose like a fog-horn when he turns the steam on. 

“ There was a little nigger, 

And he never growed no bigger, 

So they put him in a wild-beast show.” 

And, with his quaint refrain, Jack said ” Good night,” 
and went off to bed. 


(To be continued.) 


Song of the Young Airman. 

Br CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY- 


I RISE whining from the drome to the sky’s unending dome 
With the peaceful fields of home 

Stretched below. 

Like a tinted dragon-fly through uncharted ways on high 
I go singing proudly by, 

While the low 

Rhythmic murmur of the wind sounds before me and behind, 
And I see the clouds fire-lined 

With the sun ; 

Swift as linnet or as swallow, daylight’s shining paths I follow, 
Or across the night’s starred hollow 

Dart and nm ! 

Ocean’s highways broad and dim my car’s shadows lightly skim, 
As through seas of space I swim 

Undeterred ; 

O'er the steel hosts of the Fleet, where the breakers roar and 
beat, 

1 pass, confident and fleet, 

As a bird ! 

And I know that friends of old in the Navy are enrolled, 
That the King’s highway they hold 

Night and day ; 

Stem of eye and tight of lip, they’ll not easily let slip 
Their tenacious, bulldog grip— 

No, not they ! 

Then I send a downward glanCe on the sullen fields of France, 
Where more comrades take their chance 

’Mid the boom 

Of the deep, tumultuous gun, and I see the trenches run 
Thread-like where, to foul the sun, 

Mine-clouds loom ! 

Smalf as ants my comrades are, when I view them from afar 
In my sky-patrolling car, 

And I know, 

'Mid the terrors they’ve to face in that devastated place, 
Sterling spirit of our race 


But the spot I love to see, that I search for earnestly 
’Mid the map-like density 

Of the earth, 

Is an old, grey, ivied wall, where the shadows float and fall. 
And the rooks and sparrows call, 

' And the mirth 

Of a hundred voices sounds in the sunny playing-grounds, 
Where deep peacefulness abounds, 

And the cool 

Spacious quadrangle is seen with the towers and spires between— 
You have guessed the place I mean, 

’Tis the School ! 

’Tis the School, remembered dear, where I laboured year by 
year ; 

Ample, dignified, austere 

Still it stands, 

By the river’s winding gleam, full of action, full of dream, 

All the things that noblest seem 

In its hands 1 

It has held before our eyes such a high ideal and wise, 

That we could not help but rise 

Staunch and true, 

When the call to action came, could not help but play the game. 
And prove worthy of the name 

All men knew I 

And by land and sea and air you will find us everywhere, 
School-mates, taking each his share 

- Quiet of heart; 

And whate’er we have of good, we will tell you, as we should. 
That 'tis ours because we’ve stood, 

From the start, 

’Neath that dear and ancient pile somewhere in the mother 
isle, 

And I tell you it's worth while, 

Courage full, 

To equip yourselves to stand some day, clean of heart and hand. 
For the honour of your land 


Do they show I 


And the School I 




H. A. Ling. 

(Full-back, Cranleigh XV.) 


D. Grant (Loretto). 

(Scrum-half, Royal Naval College, Keyham.) 


A. H. Tod. 

(Captain of St. Edward* XV.) 




The Rugby Game at the Schools. 

Some of the Season’s Captains and Players. 


By E. H. D. SEWELL. 


W HAT with this and with that, as a famous author 
once wrote, I have not been able to see quite so 
many School fifteens in the past Term as I 
should like, but still, as many as anyone else who 
writes about School games and sports, and more than most. 
Starting with that advantage of not having to rely upon 
the naturally biased evidence of local experts, I have no 
hesitation at the outset in classing the Downside XV as 
quite one of the best of the Term, and certainly good 
enough to play against that of any other School in the 
Kingdom. It would of course lose to one or two; but 
more for lack of experience, and because the novelty of 
playing in such high company might—I do not say that 
it would—affect the team as a team and cause it to play 
below form, than from lack of ability. For a School that 
is completing only its fifth season at the Rugby game the 
advance of Downside to the standard of play it has now 
arrived at is most remarkable. 

Intelligent coaching, sheer determination to excel, and 
the presence, of course, of some fine big boys, has had a 
good deal to do with this. It is rare, indeed, to find a 
whole School XV averaging n st. 6 lb. weight. The 
Downside team does this, and that too is the average of 
its scrum ; its three-quarters average 3 lb. more, a remark¬ 
able figure, this 11 st. 9, for a School three-quarter line, 
because these three-quarters will rarely meet in inter-School 
matches a scrum averaging as heavy itself. The advantage 
of having heavier, and equally as fast, three-quarters than 
your opponents have must be obvious to anyone. 

The Downside full-back, MacLachlan, younger brother 
of the Sandhurst captain, is well up to School standard, 
and a good deal above it in many places. The three- 
quarters, Flanagan, Walhs, Turner, and Fairlie, are 
all of them big and fast with good hands, whose faults 
are the doing of the obvious when passing and a lack of 
kicking ability. At half the captain, W. Turnbull, is a 


strong player, weighing 12 st. 3, an unusual weight for a 
School scrum-half, with Weber at stand-off (10 st. 9). 
but the last-named clever dodger and cutter through 
broke a bone in his ankle during the match at Downside 
against R.N.C., Keyham (won by Downside 23-0), and 
the side has been weakened much in consequence. With¬ 
out Weber Downside smashed Sherborne up in most con¬ 
vincing style at Downside by something like 17-5. and 
at Sherborne by 23-3. They also beat Keyham in the 
" return " at Exeter in decisive fashion, though this time 
Keyham did better. The absurd statement published in 
a daily paper (on the eve of the “ return ” with Sherborne), 
by a writer who had not seen either the Downside or the 
Sherborne fifteens, that the former are ” much heavier 
and older ” than Sherborne who have a ” very light 
pack was directly contrary to the facts, and was as much 
resented at Downside as I expect it was at Sherborne 
Downside summed it up concisely as " nonsense.” which 
in fact it was, except in regard to the superior weight oi 
Downside. I have seen a few School packs in my time and 
should not dream of styling that of Sherborne “ very 
light.” As during the return match with Downside the 
Sherborne ” very light ” pack kept the Downside team in 
its own 25 for twenty minutes—a thing no ” very light,’ 
or even a light, pack could possibly do—the inventor of 
the above fiction soon got his answer. As for the Down¬ 
side personnel the forwards are Coope, Chambers, Murphy, 
J. and A. Pollen, G. Turnbull, Cave, and Burke-Gadney. 
a scrum weighing 91 st. 7. It is good at the line out and 
the loose, but a little lacking in scrummage work, its 
hooking being not quick enough, though sure to be im¬ 
proved. On the whole a really good School XV, one that 
will five in the annals of Downside until its buildings are 
ivy-covered—and longer. 

No apology is necessary for referring next to Cranleigh 
and its go-ahead back division and promising, though by 
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io manner of means finished, forwards. As I am at the hour 
)f penning these lines hoping to bring about a match between 
hese two “ novices " among the Schools—that is to say, 
onverts from the Association to the Rugby game—I may 
is well say here, many weeks before these lines are published, 
hat I expect to see Downside win. My reason is based 
'm the inferior forward play of the 
Surrey school's pack, as well as on the 
:act that the Downside third line has 
3 etter defence, and probably better 
rombined attack than that of Cranleigh. 

3 n the other hand. Downside will prob¬ 
ably be without their stand-off Weber, 
and it is precisely at stand-off that 
Cranleigh are strong, as they have in 
R. E. Satchwell quite a promising player, 
built on big lines, for that position. 

^ranleigh’s weakness is in the forwards, 
but their three-quarter line is big, heavy, 
and fairly fast, and they have a good 
full-back in both their first and second 
fifteens. The XV is as follows : Back : 

H. A. Ling. Three-quarters : F. C. Ed¬ 
wards. R. E. Satchwell. G. W. Quennell, 

J. G. E. Reid. Halves: L. Portei, H. 

J. Satchwell. Forwards: R. Leeb, L. 

A. Bligh, G. E. Munro. V. D. Kent, 

O. G. Williams, R. C. Somervaille, G. G. 

Grainger, E. E. Ranicar. 

Before dealing with some of the other 
Schools, it is worth note that since the 
season of 1916-17 Feisted and Beau¬ 
mont College, Windsor, have “ con¬ 
verted " from Association to Rugby, and 
that in the first term of 1918 Stonyhurst 
are doing the same. Felsted Rugby will be in the ex¬ 
perienced hands of F. Jacob (Cambridge University and 
England), a good forward in his day, of the quiet but < ffec- 
tive type that does plenty of good work unseen, therefore 
unhonoured and unsung. 

One hears that Cheltenham. Rugby, and Marlborough 
are of about average war-time strength, but though their 
normal strength is at times a little apt to be overrated 
in some quarters, perhaps because they happen to be 
the great Schools they are, it will be a very bad day for 
the game when there is any sign of falling off at any 
of them. There are no such signs at present. I under¬ 
stand that T. G. C. Sandford still coaches Marlborough 
football, which can never go lar wrong while he is there ; but 
that J. H. B. Lockhart (Sedbergh, Cambridge, and Scotland) 
has left Rugby to join in the fight in France with the 
Seaforths; P. R. Clauss (Fettes and Scotland) and H. 

V. Page still, I am told, look after Cheltenham football. 

As to that, however, my inlormauon may not be 
accurate. At Rugby, where Cheltenham were beaten 
by rather more than the score—I believe it was 13-0— 
denotes, the visitors were twice penalised for not bring¬ 
ing the ball into play with the loot after a player had 
been tackled. They seemed surprised at being penalised. 

I saw this important law more often broken last Term 
than any other. Coaches who do not insist upon its 
observance are laying up a rare store of trouble for 
their charges. 

On December 1, Cheltenham rearranged their back 
division and gave Marl^rough such a rare and con¬ 
vincing hiding at Cheltenham as the score, 5 goals 5 
tries to a dropped goal and 2 tries, denotes. This was 
a bad day for Marlborough, who may. perhaps, on the 
strength of the highly injudicious laudations they re¬ 
ceived during the season of 1916-17, have thought their 
football stronger than it really is. On the strength of 
the Marlbunan I gather that the in-pass from wung to 
centre is much relied on in their game. This, if so. may 
account for the Cheltenham defeat as, of all forms of 
attack, this is out and aw'ay the weakest and least 
reliable. To all intents and purposes it has never been 
known to score twice in a match of the first import¬ 


ance, while as a perfect means for teaching wings to 
hesitate it has no rival in taciics. 

Clifton football is, unfortunately, not what it w r as, but 
it will come again. The claims of O.T.C. have had some¬ 
thing to do with the falling off, but from Clifton I learn 
that a new system has been introduced w'hich will make 
a big improvement on the very poor 
performances of the 1916-17 team. This 
is not only mine but Clifton's own 
estimate of their fifteen of last season. 

Rossall, as one of the recent converts 
from the Assoc ation game, is surely 
establishing itse’f in the ranks of the 
Rugby -playing Schools, and advanced 
a step by beating such an old hand at 
the game as Durham last Term by 3 
tries to nil. A curious point arose 
during the course of this match. This 
was whether it is legal for the ball to 
be “ heeled " out of the side of the 
scrum. I can find no law that compels 
players to send the ball back and out 
through the back row, though this is 
the custom. Once the ball has passed 
a player on either side in the front row 
of the scrum, there is nothing in the 
laws to prevent it being sent out again 
to the scrum-half by and from the front 
row. That this is not usually done is 
no proof that it is illegal. Moreover, 
there is nothing unfair in such an act. 
According to the law, that ball has 
been " fairly ” in the scrum. Hav ng 
been fairly " in," the fact that a player 
on one side has kicked or heeded it 
out again is presumptive evidence that his side has got 
possession of the ball, or at any rate secured sufficient 
control over it to be able to do something with it. 

11 is possible to have a scrummage with players standing 
bolt upright, in which case “ heeling " as such is rarely 
indulged in, but the ball is frequently worked, or hoicked, 
out to one side (generally for the purpose of dribbling away 
with it), w'here it is promptly picked up by an alert half 
and passed out to his stand-off half without any objection 
on the score of legality being raised. So that an action 
by players more or less upright must, if legal, be also legal 
if done by players who happen to be stooping, as for a 
normal formed-up scrum. The only place in the laws 
that I can find where it is specified that the position of 
the player matters (apart from questions of off-side and 



The Three-quarter bne, Sherborne. 

A. B. Moorheid. E. A. Langdon. R. H. Thornton. A. R. Laxton, 



M. J. Renton. 

(Captain of Sherborne XV.) 
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I. M. She wan (Fettes). 
(Right-wing three-quarter, R.N. College, Keyham.) 


tackle), is that which 
says that a player 
while lying on the 
ground may not in¬ 
terfere with the ball 
in any way [note to 
Law n (c) ; see Law 
3, notes after subsec¬ 
tion (A)]. 

As to the strength 
of Durham, St. Bees, 
and Sedbergh, I have 
no information. One 
can only go by re¬ 
sults. Doubtless all 
three are “carrying 
on ” in spite of dis¬ 
advantages which, 
on a point of acces¬ 
sibility, are much 
greater in their cases 
than in those of 
Schools in the Lon¬ 


lark at stand- 


The Three-quarter Line, Cranlcigh. 

F. C. Edwards. R. E. Satchwell. G. W. Quennell. J. G. E. Reid. 

(Since the above photograph was taken Edwards has joined the Service. His place has 
been taken by H. L. Calder.) 


don and Midlands areas. 

Sedbergh still revels in the 
forward game, paying less 
heed than do most other 
Schools to the needs of 
back play. Last year they 
produced one very promis¬ 
ing three-quarter, Sher- 
rift, who has been playing 
for the R.M.A., Woolwich, 
this season, but until their 
policy change we shall 
always look to this School 
for forwards rather than 
backs. As long as it con¬ 
tinues to supply the game 
with forwards of the class 
of F. H. Turner, J. M. B. 

Scott, W. B. Grandage, 

W. W. Wakefield, H. A. 

Hodges, and the Odgers, 
it is too much to expect 
tip-top backs as well. 

Last season the rather 
small person who played 
full-back for Sedbergh, G. Whitaker, did not have his line 
crossed in an inter-School match, and up to the time of 
penning these words that proud record is still his. 

Coming South and West again, Blundell’s had their 
season very much upset by slight recurrent attacks of 
illness of a mild type it is true, but just enough to have 
the very annoying effect of deranging all their fixtures. 
As I write, they have had but one game during the season, 
and that produced a severe defeat on points from the 
R.A. Cadet School at Exeter ; but the result was very 
misleading, as so many of the points were scored against 
them in the last ten minutes of a 35 each-way match 
against men in full military training, while the boys, an 
inexperienced lot, were almost straight from their holidays. 
But this much allowed, it is practically certain that the 
XV would have been below the standard, even of war 
time, at Blundell’s, and equally sure that had the match 
been brought off with both at full strength Blundell's would 
have lost to Exeter School, who have never beaten them. 

Owing largely to a rearrangement of their forces, Exeter 
School had perhaps the best XV in their history. They 
had in Williams a left centre who would have got his 
colours in the first XV at any School anywhere. They 
had in Webb, Brock, Paramore, and Pereira four big for¬ 
wards certain of a similar distinction. Webb was turned 
into a wing three-quarter, owing to circumstances, for the 
good of the fifteen, but is really a big fast forward. As a 
wing he is the biggest and heaviest, and probably the 


fastest, at any of the Schools in the West. Clark at i 
off w'as at Christ's Hospital, and, being well imbued with 
the “ open " game, was one of the most useful members ol 
the side. He and Walrond right centre, really fast and 
with good hands, are good enough for most School fifteens, 
and in either Watts or Ashe Exeter had two excellent 
fieldsmen and kickers for the full-back position. Altogether 
this was a keen and lively fifteen, wdth plenty of scoring 
power in it and no small amount of defence. If the match 
is arranged Exeter will beat Sherborne. 

The last named, rather like Sedbergh, goes in almost 
wholly for the forward game. That was generally, if not 
always, so while G. M. Carey (Sherbone, Oxford, and 
England) coached the School, but whether there will be 
any change now that he has given up this pleasing, if 
arduous, task remains to be seen. Tradition dies very 
hard indeed at the Schools. Sherborne had a brace of 
good forwards in its keen captain, M. J. Renton and 
D. C. R. Evans, and the pack besides hooking well, wheeled 
fairly well, but its scrummaging power w T as, on the whole, 
much better than the rest of its game. 

Among its back division R. T. Thornton, centre, and 
R. F. W. Leonard, full-back, were the outstanding players, 

with a very plucky and 
keen scrum-half, M. D. 
Dixon, to feed a rather 
ordinary set of backs, on 
the whole. Moorhead was 
tried on the wing and 
being found wanting, was 
superseded by A. P. 
Wayte, who is small but 
fast and a good tackier. 
The other wing is A. R. 
Luxton, who does not use 
his pace enough, and loses 
effectiveness by hesita 
tion. The stand-off is R. 
F. Lane, who is slow but 
a trier. Other useful for- 
w'ards were O. A. B. 
Fraser, A. M. S. Baker, 
C. T. J. Adamson, M. L. 
L. Ingpen, F. W. Pater¬ 
son, and J. S. Nuloch. 
most of w r hom have not 
got their colours at the 
time of writing, but who. 


bar accidents, are 
sure to get them ere 
long. The class of 
the pack is somewhat 
of an enigma, as on 
the one hand I am 
informed that,except 
the R.F.A. Cadets 
pack at Exeter and 
the R.N. Depot 
Blandford pack, that 
of Sherborne has 
“ outplayed " every 
pack it has met. 

Downside, while 
frankly admitting 
superiority in hook¬ 
ing and tight work, 
hold a diametrically 
opposite view regard¬ 
ing this question of 
" outplaying " in the 
matter of all else in 
forward play. As it 
was only during the 
last seven minutes 
of the match that 
Downside were more 


B. D. Gannon (Whitgift). 
(Centre three-quarter, R.N. College, Keyham.) 
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“ The Pack,” Downside. 

E. B. Gaffney. A. J. Pollen. R. Murphy. 

F. Cave. J. A. Pollen. E. F. Coopc. J. Chambers. G. Turnbull. 


or less kept in their 25 by Sherborne, and as Downside, 
without their most dangerous back, won by a score repre¬ 
senting 5 tries to 1, it seems that the boot is on the other 
foot! Especially as Downside forwards only failed by 
daches. due to knock-on quite close to the Sherborne line 
after dribbling rushes from their own half of the ground, 
to score two purely forward tries, unaided by their backs, 
during the second half of this game. 

Taken impartially, this question is perhaps better decided 
by saying that the Sherborne pack, due largely to their 
combined cleverness in getting first shove, were the better 
of the two in the tight, Downside the better in the 
loose, and that neither ever reached the stage of “ out¬ 
playing " its opponent. 

Bedford were a very long way below their peace¬ 
time strength, and not up to war-time standard either. 
The best players were frequently not chosen, and a 
few injuries helped to keep some of the colours out of 
some of the important matches, especially that against 
Haileybury, which, however, would have been lost in 
any case, so badly did the side play and such blind 
tactics did it employ that day. Thoroughly well 
stopped by a superior defence in the centre, its backs 
persisted in hammering away at that centre and ignor¬ 
ing their own wings. For a Bedford side its tackling 
was extraordinarily bad. The repeated defeats Bedford 
has sustained of late years is not entirely due to other 
Schools improving, and to others playing the “ open " 
game, of which among Schools Bedford was indisputably 
the pioneer (they used to score tries from their own 
25 in the 'eighties, and when the Harlequins introduced 
this in London club football circa 1905-1907, they were 
loudly hailed as discoverers of a new form of attack !), 
but is also due to local reasons. 

Two E. Hastings Dasents as coach, adviser, and selector 
are not to be expected at any one School, and since his re¬ 
tirement the Bedford XV has frequently had the wrong man 
in the wrong place—a thing quite unheard of in his day. 
for a better judge of the Rugby game than he never played 
or watched a match. It was a good thing for Bedford 
that they at last managed to beat Oundle, but as Oundle 
were shortly afterwards beaten by Rugby 2nd XV (on a 
date when Rugby 1st XV had no match), this success 
was considerably discounted in consequence. 

* There seems no doubt that Uppingham and Haileybury 
had the two best fifteens among Schools near London and 
in the Midlands. When they met at Haileybury in mud 
and wet the visitors had recently smashed up Tonbridge 
at Tonbridge, and Haileybury had crushed and outplayed 


Bedford 20-0 at Bedford. Haileybury then beat 
Uppingham 5-0, and on this result I have the opinion 
of the referee (who had done the Uppingham-Ton- 
bridge match and seen what the Uppingham backs 
could do with a dry ball), that the result would have 
been 10 or 12 points against Haileybury if the ball 
had been dry. 

As the referee in this case is the only man who 
saw both games his opinion, for that reason alone, 
is entitled to the greatest respect, though, on the 
other hand, the referee’s is generally the worst 
opinion to seek. If he has strictly attended to his 
task he is not in the best position to form a correct 
judgment on the merits of two sides of about equal 
merit. Uppingham’s weakness was at scrum-half, 
but they had a good fieldsman and passer at stand¬ 
off in Chapman, four fast three-quarters and a sound 
full-back. Ratcliffe, left wing, is really fast and has 
the makings of a player, and on the other wing Van 
Sickle has fine defence and is a determined runner. 
The pack was better than usual, and in Bernhard 
I am told they had a forward of the class of W. W. 
Wakefield (Sedbergh, 1915-16-17). Haileybury were 
much above the average, with Worton very much 
improved at scrum-half and Carr a really class full¬ 
back, Tucker a match-winning three-quarter of 
individual type, and McLeod and Denison the pick 
of a pack that was very clever with its feet. 

Of the three London Schools, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors, 
and Dulwich, the first named until C. K. Hillard broke his 
collar-bone was undoubtedly the best, as in 1916-17. The 
Taylors beat Dulwich 21-0, then St. Paul’s, with Hillard, 
beat Taylors 13-6 ; whereupon Dulwich, now with Pearse, 
who did not play against the Taylors, beat St. Paul's, now 
without, Hillard. In C. H. Pearson St. Paul's had the 
best scrum-half of the three and, as in 1916-17, easily the 
best scrum-half in the Schools in or near London, and it 
is only fair to the Taylors to state that they were without 
Illingworth, their scrum-half, against both Dulwich and 


The Kelly Back Line. 

[The Captain (Willcocks) has ball under his arm,] 

St. Paul’s. In M. Joubert Dulwich had the best full¬ 
back in these three Schools, and a player probably as good 
as, if not better than, Carr of Haileybury. The Taylors’ 
21 points were not his fault, for the team had the best 
forward in the three Schools in R. Cove-Smith, 

Of other Schools in the South, Tonbridge and Wellington 
were the best, but I have little information as to either. 
Eastbourne had quite a good side to celebrate its jubilee 
year after an unbeaten XI at cricket. It beat Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital by the aid of snapping up a couple of dropped passes, 
and the last named and Epsom were of about equal strength 
to their previous year’s team. Wellington had a fine pack 
and needed only good halves to make them a strong side. 
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A Complete Story of 
Australian Adventure. 

By “ WOORAMEL.” 


T T AVE I ever been scared ? Well, any man who goes 
I-1 mining gets more or less scared sooner or later," 

A A said McAndrew, as we sat over the after-dinner 
coffee. " But my worst scare was the Dingo 
Face scare in 1895. As I daresay you’ve heard, I made 
my money mining. I had gone out to Australia in ’85 
to a cousin of mine, who undertook to teach me pastoral 
experience. No doubt he taught me pastoral experience, 
and in the end he had my few pounds and my labour for 
three years, whilst, in return, I had the experience. For 
two or three years I wandered about the Continent. I went 
droving, kangaroo shooting, copper gouging, and at all sorts 
of different occupations. When the Western Australian 
gold discoveries were made, I took passage to the Western 
State, and landed there with nearly a hundred pounds of 
hard-earned cash in my pocket. 

" For two years I wandered from field to field, making 
a little out of one show, losing it in another. By this time 
I had for a partner an old miner named Crowe, Pat Crowe, 
to be correct. He was a big man, as big as I am, hard as 
nails, and honest as daylight, and we were a match for any 
three miners on the fields in a 1 rough and tumble,' which 
simplified matters greatly. We had been 'dry-blowing,' 
which is sifting red soil through a sieve, day after day, 
for three months, and had about worked the claim out. 
We had made wages and had a few pounds in hand, as 
well as two good camels and some plant. ‘ Suppose we 
try the Dario field, Crowe ? ' I said, when we came to 
discuss moving. * Well, you know, Mac,’ he replied, ‘they 
used to get a good bit of alluvial about there once, but 
the place has a rotten name. Water's scarce, the natives 
are fairly bad; still, if you're game, I am; might as well 
go there as anywhere.' 

" Finally, we laid in a supply of rations and dynamite, 
and made off. We struck Dario, a township with one pub 
and a blacksmith’s shop, made inquiries about the water 
northward, and pushed on. At Dailo we heard the legend 
of * Dingo Face,’ a huge being, half dingo, half man, and 
of how two prospectors who had gone north had not re¬ 


turned. ' The blacks is really frightened of Dingo 
Face,' said an old prospector; ‘as to James 
and Kennedy, well, the wild nigs might have got 
them or, p'raps, they died of thirst.' As every 
part of Australia has ghos s. bunyips, and so 
forth, we went forth untroubled. 

“ As we pushed northward, the prospect was 
not inviting. There wasn’t much water, and the country 
wasn't attractive for prospecting. The fourth day we came 
on a nigger pad, and, as evening fell, we saw tracks of 
niggers running, and running hard. 

“ 4 This looks likely country,' said Crowe, * and there 
must be water about.' We followed the native track or 
pad and finally came on to two fine water holes. It was 
an hour or so to sunset, so whilst I unsaddled the camels, 
Crowe, rifle in hand, went back along our tracks to see if 
the natives were following us up. An hour later I heard 
bang, bang, and I knew either that my mate had shot a 
turkey or a native. I was just taking a damper, or soda 
bread loaf, from the ashes when he returned. ’ See any 
blacks ? * * Yes, about a dozen on our tracks, but I only 
frightened them.' We moved camp as soon as it was 
dusk, and left our fires burning in case the natives re¬ 
turned to attack us, but nothing occurred, so we went on 
prospecting next day. 

“ The third day we got on to a reef which showed good 
colours in the panning-off dish, so we moved camp to water 
we found a few hundred yards from it, and commenced to 
sink a shaft. As we went down the reef became richer, 
so rich that we rigged a ‘ dollying ' plant, i.e., a heavy iron 
bar suspended on a strong spring from a tree, to crush the 
stone. For a month we worked hard, and were doing 
splendidly, when suddenly we came to a full stop. The 
natives had not troubled us at our new camp, and gradually 
we got careless. One morning we forgot the cartridge belts, 
and left them in camp. As the camp was only a matter of five 
hundred yards off, we reckoned to see anyone in the vicinity. 
The natives must have been watching us, for when we came 
for our midday meal, cartridges, flour, and everything 
else was gone save the bully beef and tea, which they didn't 
understand. We should have gone for the camels then 
and there, but our cupidity made us hang on. We arranged 
to make an early start next morning for Dario. 

“ As dusk fell we finished our preparations, packed the 
bag of gold dust into the pack bag with our other things, 
and were preparing to turn in, when suddenly we heard 
human voices, and our blood fairly ran cold. They were 
natives, and they came straight towards us. We had a 
couple of bullets apiece in the two Winchesters, and we 
arranged hastily to lie absolutely still some yards from 
the camp, and sell ourselves as dearly as possible. The 
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DINGO FACE 


" ' Here, give us some fracteur,' said Crowe. 

“1 handed him half-a-dozen plugs of dynamite and some 
fuse and detonators. He fixed them between the rock 
and the wall, and when all was ready, we moved the animals 
and Crowe fired the charge. The rock was gone when we 
returned, and in the rock wall was a tunnel, through w'hich, 
a long way off, we could see light. Underfoot the ground 
was pebbly—' an old water-course/ said Moss, the trooper. 
4 I was a geologist before I became a policeman.' We 
held a council of war and finally the trooper and I pushed 
on through the hole whilst Crowe and Charcoal minded the 
horses. 

"We stumbled over rocks and stones. The light was dim 
as we got towards the centre of the hill, but as we got nearer 
the far entrance, it improved. * I'll be glad to get into 
sunlight again,' said Moss, then ' Look out I' he shouted. 
From a crack or fissure in the rock above our heads, six 
feet of quivering spear had descended and tom his sleeve. 
He was on one side of the fissure and I the other. I fired 
at the fissure and then, chancing it, joined him at the run 
just in time to miss a second spear. At the entrance we 
halted, for, in the soft dirt outside, were the gigantic half¬ 
dog, half-human tracks. 

" We took a survey of the landscape quickly. In front 
of us was a gully through which, in very wet seasons, the 
water raced dow n to the tunnel we were in, and, thirty yards 
away, the gully made a sharp turn. We decided to run for 
it together. Like rats We bolted out, and just as well we 
did, for a big rock fell just behind us. We gained the turn 
and were able to take stock. Three black gins were making 
for a hole in the rock, and we fired over their heads to 
frighten them; then, still keeping an eye out for trouble, 
we talked the riddle over. Where was the Dingo Man ? 
And why were the gins and not the males fighting ? 

“ Presently we saw the reason, for an emu came running 
by and, looking .from the direction whence he came, I saw 
something moving. I told Moss. ‘ Wait till he gets close,' 
said the trooper. Suddenly, round a comer of the rock, 
came Dingo Face, and we covered him with our rifles. At 
the same moment the gins commenced to yell, probably 
a warning. He was carrying a rifle and he stopped quickly, 
slipped, and the rifle went off. We went up to him presently, 
watching warily lest we be speared. He was shot through 
the stomach. 

" * Don’t—hurt—me,' he said, * I—never—done—no 
harm.* 


“ We did what we could to ease him, and presently the 
black women came out. We motioned to them and, 
haltingly, they came and looked pityingly on. Presently 
Moss wrote a note and handed it to one of the women, 
telling her in native lingo to take it back to where Crowe 
was waiting. After a while she understood and made off, 
and soon Crowe, with the trooper's small medicine-chest 
and a bottle of brandy, joined us. 

“ He almost laughed when he saw what had frightened 
him. The Dingo Man was splendidly built, six feet four, 
if an inch, and clothed in an old wolf-skin rug with the 
head attached. It was patched and mended in many 
places, and his feet were encased in moccasins, to the toes 
of which, neatly fastened with kangaroo sinews, were the 
claws of the wolf. 

44 But why this masquerade ? We learned it all as the 
Dingo Man recovered. Always wayward as a boy, he had 
run away from home and taken service with a farmer. 
One day he had quarrelled with the farmer in the little 
Western Australian township. Returning to the farm two 
days later, he had found the farmer dead with a bullet 
wound through the forehead. Suspicion pointed to him, 
and he bolted to the bush. He had been safe before the 
fields were discovered ; now he was in constant danger of 
detection, and had cunningly thought out the scheme of 
disguising himself, frightening the natives and small parties 
of prospectors. 

“ ‘ What did you say was the name of the farmer who 
was shot ?' asked Moss, the trooper. 

44 * Man-Man-Manton,* said the dying man 

faintly. 

44 * Good heavens 1 not Manton of Callinah 1' 

" The wounded ihan nodded. 

“ ' His murderer was convicted five years ago. I was at 
his trial,’ said Moss. ' You must be Mortimer,' and again 
the sick man nodded assent. 

" As night came on, Mortimer got worse, and we dosed 
him with opiates -from Moss’s case. As morning came, he 
woke fresher and better. ' You're on a good little show,’ 
he said, * but go along the cliff to the big outcrop.' He 
choked and presently he died." 

The clock struck twelve as Me Andrew finished. 

" Did you ? '* I asked. 

" No ; I didn't make my money out of the Dingo Claim, 
but it started me. The * Big Outcrop * gave me this hall 
and land, and I'll tell you about it to-morrow evening." 





A CRICKET PROBLEM. 


Jimmy Niubs: —“Your unde Joe being an okl Army Pensioner, Billy, it 
was a bright idea of yours for us to make use of his two crutches and his 
timber-toe; but what I wants settled is this;—If you're out on the centre 
one, will it count as stumped or leg before wicket P ” 


A Fighting Man. 

H E gave great thanks 

That he had known men's kindliness, 
Their fellowship, their laughter's cheer; 
That, in their ranks, 

He had found beauties none might guess. 

And purposes serene and clear. 

He gloried that his ear 
Had heard the song of bird and breeze ; 

That he had seen 

Mountains and moors and hills and seas, 
Summer, and Spring’s young tender green 
Ascending from the bare brown sod 
Where lately Winter trod. 

But most, I think, he gave to God 
Thanks that, of every sin forgiven, 

He could have rest and peace in Heaven, 
Knowing that here, on earth, his sword 
Would be well worn, his shield 
Lifted for things that he could laud; 

That on Life’s splendid battle-field 
One would stand steadfast, manly, true, 

And that so trusted one, 

Lad, would be you— 

His son 1 * 




Constance I. Smith. 
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A Story of the Chinese Underworld, and of Piracy and Adventure in Eastern Seas. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of *' Submarine U 93 "; "A Motor Scout in Flandera ” ; " In the Power of the Pygmiei," etc. 


CHAPTER XXL 

MR* WANG MAKES A PROMISE. 



OR a moment the boy thought he 
beheld a vision; he could not 
believe the evidence of his eyes. 
A second later, he was con¬ 
vinced that he had not been 
deceived : there could be no mis¬ 
taking those powerful, sinister 
features—absolutely distinct in the 
starlight. 

Jim fled from the cabin with a 
shriek. Chen Ku, whose back had 
been turned to the port-hole, had 
no idea what was the matter. Had 
he himself seen Sun Wing's face, he would 
have been more frightened even than Jim. 
As it was, he imagined the boy had suddenly 
been taken ill, and, close upon Jim’s heels, he hastened into 
the saloon. 

There, they came face to face with one another. Jim 
was white in the face ; he was actually trembling in his 
limbs ; so great was the dread in which he held the 


redoubtable sea-cook. 

“ What is it, my son ? ” cried Chen Ku, holding out 
both hands, palms uppermost. 

It was with difficulty that Jim found his voice. 

** Sun Wing,” he whispered. ” Sun Wing.” 

Chen Ku repeated the words. From the expression of 
horrified amazement on his face, it was evident that he 
feared that Jim had gone out of his mind. 

“ Sun Wing ? ” said he. ” How do you mean, my son— 
Sun Wing ? ” 

'• He is on board this ship,” stammered Jim. “I saw 
his face at the window. Sun Wing is on this ship.” 

** On this ship ? Impossible ! ” 

'* I tell you, I saw him. I am sure of it. There is no 
time to lose. Mr. Wang must be told.” 

Wang was in a cabin on the other side of the ship, lying 
flat upon his back, sound asleep and snoring, with his 
mouth wide open. He woke, the very moment Jim entered 
the room. 

” What is it ? ” he asked, sitting up in bed. 

Jim spoke breathlessly. ” Sun Wing is on this ship. 
He is on board now. I have seen him.” 

Wang was out of his bunk in an instant. Thrusting a 
hand underneath his pillow, he drew forth his revolver. 


" I feared as much. He was too wily to book a passage, 
even steerage. He has been hiding on board since Singapore, 
as a stowaway. We’ll hunt him—like a rat.” 

Mr. Wang bounded up the saloon companion, two steps 
at a time. On the main deck he came face to face with 
Captain Dickens, who had been smoking a cigar in the 
refreshing coolness of the tropic evening. 

” Stand aside ! ” cried Wang. ” We’ve shipped a fox. 
Be ready to fire, Captain. Sun Wii^g himself is on board.” 

Mr. Wang waited to say no more, but did the complete 
circuit of the main deck at a brisk, healthy trot. Thence 
he descended to the forward well-deck, where he accosted 
a ship’s quartermaster, who had come on deck for the 
next watch, seizing the man by the shoulders and shaking 
him frantically. 

” Have you seen anyone on deck ? ” he asked. 

” No,” said the man. ” I have only just come on.” 

The detective waited to hear no more, but hastened 
back to the bridge, where he found the second officer on 
duty. 

" Turn out the crew,” he roared. ” Search the whole 
ship from stem to stern. The man's been on board all the 
time.” 

At that moment the captain appeared from his cabin, 
which was at the foot of the bridge steps. He was clad 
in blue pyjamas. 

“ What’s all this ? ” he demanded. 

” You’ve a stowaway on board, captain,” said Wang ; 
” and he's the very man we’re after.” 

” On board ! ” cried the captain. ” I'll not believe it I 
Who’s seen him ? ” 

” The boy has, and he should know his face well enough 
by this time.” 

The captain turned to Jim, who stood near at hand. 

” Where did you see him ? ” he asked. ” And when ? ” 

“ About seven minutes ago. I was seated in Chen Ku's 
cabin, on the starboard side of the ship, and Sun Wing’s 
face appeared at the window. I am convinced I was not 
mistaken.” 

” At the window ? ” repeated the captain. ” At the 
port-hole ? ” 

” Yes, yes,” said Mr. Wang. ” The thing's as plain as 
I am. That side of the ship is all over scaffolding, for this 
painting business. It was easy enough for the man to 
let himself down to one of the planks, in order to look in 
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at a port-hole. He was after Chen Ku, when he saw 
and recognised the boy. We waste time in talking here. 
We must rout him out at once.” 

A sudden thought filled Jim with alarm. 

” Barrington / ” he cried. 

" What do you mean ? ” asked the captain. All eyes 
were turned upon Jim. 

“ Barrington ! ” the boy repeated. " His cabin is on 
that side of the ship. Sun Wing may have seen him, too.” 

The captain of the ship laughed aloud. 

” What does it matter, if he did ? ” he asked. 

” You don’t know the man,” y said Jim. ” Barrington 
sleeps in the bunk immediately under the port-hole.” 

" The boy’s right! ” cried Wang. " Sun Wing could 
reach him with a knife, and he and Barrington are old 
enemies. There’s danger here.” 

The ship's boatswain had now piped up all hands from 
below. The entire crew were on deck. All lights were 
turned on, even those in the smoking-room and music 
saloon. Quite a collection of people followed Mr. Wang 
to Fred Barrington’s cabin, where, sure enough, they 
found themselves face to face with a tragedy. 

The great boatswain lay upon his back in his berth. 
His eyes were shut. He did not move. In the glaring 
light, hi$ beard looked blacker than ever. Jim called upon 
him by name, but he did not answer. A knife was buried, 
almost to the hilt, in his shoulder. 

The ship’s doctor, who had had no time to dress, hastened 
into the cabin, and after a brief examination, was able to 
relieve their feelings by saying that Barrington was neither 
dead nor mortally wounded. He had obviously been 
stabbed from the port-hole above, and had bled profusely. 
But, fortunately, the knife had not reached his heart. 

The boatswain had evidently fainted from loss of blood. 
No doubt, he had called out for assistance, but no one had 
heard his cries. The knife—on being extricated from the 
wound—was identified by Jim as belonging to Sun Wing— 
the same knife with which he had tried to kill Barrington 
before. It was a long, curved knife, upon the blade of 
which several Chinese characters were engraved. Jim 
remembered it at once, and turned sharply to assure Mr. 
Wang that there could no longer be any question but that 
Sun Wing himself was actually on board. 

Mr. Wang, however, was gone. Indeed, he had left the 
cabin the moment he set eyes upon the boatswain, never 
staying to find out whether Barrington was dead or alive. 
He had already placed himself in command of several of the 
Lascar seamen, with whom he was searching the ship from 
end to end, ready to fire at a moment's notice. 

For hours the search continued ; every nook and cranny 
was overhauled ; the hatches were moved and the holds 
searched ; even the coal-bunkers were examined ; but no 
sign of Sun Wing could be found. 

And then it occurred to Captain Dickens that the man’s 
most probable hiding-place would be in one of the ship’s 
boats; and it was on the poop deck that they found an 
unmistakable clue. 

Immediately forward of the hand-steering gear was a 
large whale-boat, slung amidships, covered over by canvas. 
It was plain to see this canvas had been removed. Under¬ 
neath, in the shell of the boat, they found three articles, 
which had undoubtedly once belonged to Sun Wing: 
the butt end of a cigarette, a crust of bread, and some rice 
done up in a silk handkerchief. There was no question 
but that this had been Sun Wing’s hiding-place since the 
“ Java ” had left Singapore. For all that, the man himself 
was gone. He could be discovered nowhere on board the 
ship. 

Mr. Wan^ scratched the bald part of his head. For a 
moment he was puzzled. 

” He has gone overboard,” said he. ” He prefers drown¬ 
ing to b ing hanged. He knew death was a certainty.” 

" That’s all we want,” said Captain Dickens. ” What's 
it matter, so long as the man is out of the way ? It’s all 
the same to us.” 

” No, it isn’t,” said Mr. Wang. ” I wanted him, dead 
or alive. If he has gone to the bottom of the sea, he lias 


taken with him the only proof we have of the identity of 
Ah Jim.” 

Captain Dickens snapped a finger and thumb, with a 
gesture of impatience. 

” You’re right ! ” said he. ” I never thought of that! ” 

" And yet,” Mr. Wang continued, ” I can’t believe that 
Sun Wing would throw his life away. He belongs to the 
type that fights to the very last. I can’t help thinking he 
may have seen the lights of a passing junk, and made up 
his mind to have a dash for liberty. He's a good swimmer ? ” 
he asked, turning to the boy. 

” He swims like a fish,” said Jim. ” I’ve seen him 
knocked out of a whale-boat, half stunned by a whale’s tail. 
And he swam more than two miles back to the ship, and 
that with a broken collar-bone.” 

Mr. Wang shook his head again. 

” I have an idea,” said he, ” I’m right.” 

The most fascinating part of Mr. Wang was that he 
usually was right. He was a shrewd judge of human 
nature; he understood his fellow-beings, and invariably 
knew exactly how certain people would act in certain given 
circumstances. As he had said, he could not figure Sun 
Wing giving himself up to despair and casting himself 
into the sea, with no chance of ultimate salvation, and 
at the mercy of the sharks. Yet, the sea-cook must have 
known that he was hard pressed; and under those con¬ 
ditions he might certainly have attempted to gain the 
security of a passing junk. 

On the second officer being interrogated, it was found 
that Mr. Wang’s presumption was probably the correct 
solution of the riddle, concerning the disappearance of 
Sun Wing. At about the time when Jim had caught sight 
of Sun Wing's face at the port-hole, a fleet of sea-going 
fishing junks was overhauled by the steamship, heading in 
a northerly direction, towards the entrance of the West 
River. In all probability they came from Canton, whither 
they were returning with a good cargo of fish. If Sun 
Wing had reached one of these in safety, he was still very 
far from being caught, since to look for any particular 
individual in the city of Canton was much the same thing 
as searching for the proverbial needle in a haystack. 
Canton is but a few square miles in area, and contains 
nearly two million inhabitants. 

On comparing notes with the second officer, Mr. Wang 
came to the conclusion that it was extremely likely that 
Sun Wing had reached one of the junks, which was not 
more than a quarter of a mile distant on the starboard 
quarter. That no one had heard him go overboard proved 
nothing. There were very few people on deck at the time ; 
and the man, being at no great distance from the water's 
surface, would have been able to dive more or less silently. 

” I don’t see that it’s of much use trying to do anything 
till daybreak,” said Mr. Wang. "If you could see your 
way, captain, to veer a bit to the west, towards the river 
estuary, towards Macao, we might pick up the junks at 
daylight, if we wait for them.” 

” I have my doubts about that,” said the captain. 
” Remember, we’ve got to run more or less to time. I 
don’t know that my directors will approve of my doing a 
bit of pirate hunting on my own.” 

" Well, have it your own way,” said the detective. ” I 
doubt if it will be much good, anyhow. Sun Wing is sure 
to be well provided with money, and with Chinese fishermen 
even a dollar can work wonders. It’s ten to one he’ll 
get them to put him ashore before dawn. We can't do 
better than get back to Hong Kong. I must get into 
touch with Mr. Swayne.” 

They arrived in Hong Kong harbour early the following 
morning, and Wang made his report to the Governor. 
The launch had not yet returned. Wang found a telegram 
from Swayne awaiting him, saying that the Commissioner 
had just missed the ” Java,” but was coming north on a 
Japanese boat, due to arrive the following afternoon. 

Barrington was taken straight to hospital. His wound 
was far too serious to permit him to take an active part 
in affairs for several weeks. It was doubtful, even, whether 
he would not lose the partial use of his left arm, the main 
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tendon of which had been cut by Sun Wing’s knife. The 
boatswain, however, was in far too robust health for 
there to be any danger of septic poisoning or other com¬ 
plications. He was merely put out of action for the time 
being—a circumstance which he himself took much to 
heart. 

Wang met Swayne on board the Japanese ship, the 
" Shimonoseki Maru,” where they grasped each other by 
the hand. 

“ Any news ? ’’"asked the Commissioner. 

“ Yes,” said Wang. ” He got on board the ‘ Java ’ 
as a stowaway. He evidently knew Chen Ku was on 
board, and intended to murder him. I expect he slept 
by day, and prowled about the ship at night, like a cat. 
I have every reason to suppose that he knew nothing of 
the fact that we had come on board from the Government 


the river to make inquiries. I expect to get news in a day 
or so, from one or another of them. Toto never failed me 
yet.” 

This news was long in arriving ; in fact, it did not come 
until nearly a week afterwards, when Toto telegraphed 
from Canton to the effect that he had heard that Sun Wing 
was in the city, frequenting the opium dens. 

Mr. Wang handed the telegram to Swayne, in whose 
comfortable office he was seated. Just then, Jim entered 
with Captain Dickens. 

“We must go down to Canton by the night boat,” 
said the great detective, pulling out his revolver and 
examining it with tender care. ” This is going to be the 
riskiest part of the whole business. The man is mixed up 
with all the secret societies ; he'll have agents all over the 
place ; we shall be in constant danger of our lives.” 

The commander rubbed his 
hands together, as if he liked the 
prospect. 

” I am coming with you,” 
said he. ” I have got an ex- 


The great boatswain 
lay upon his back in his 
berth. ... A knife was 
buried, almost to the hilt, 
in his shoulder.” {See 
page 300.) 


launch. It was about the middle of the day, and he was 
probably asleep at the time. He must have got a bit 
of a shock when he looked into a cabin and discovered 
his old enemy, Barrington, sound asleep on a bunk. He 
stabbed him through a port-hole, and had his arm been two 
inches longer he would have killed him. As it is, Barrington 
is in hospital, and getting along all right. Then he looked 
into another cabin and beheld Jim, who saw him and gave 
the alarm. Sun Wing must have known it was all up with 
him then. Unfortunately, we were passing some junks at 
the time; he sprang overboard, and—we must presume— 
reached one of the junks in safety, and has by now been 
put on shore, either on the mainland or at Macao.” 

" Which do you think ? ” asked Swayne. 

“ I am inclined to favour the mainland. Macao is too 
small, and Sun Wing knows well enough that he is more 
likely to be safe in a large city. Mark my words, he is 
bound to strike for Canton.” 

” You have spies out ? ” asked the Commissioner. 

” I have warned all my men in Canton, Tung-Kuan 
and Macao, and have sent Toto, my best Japanese, down 


tension of leave. I intend to see this matter through to 
the very end.” 

” And I mean to come as well,” said Jim. 

Mr. Wang shrugged his shoulders. 

” It’s stiff work for a boy,” said he. ” But, after all. 
you are the principal person concerned. No doubt. Captain 
Dickens will look after you.” 

The naval officer placed a hand on Jim’s shoulder. 

” Stick to the British Navy, my lad,” he laughed, ” and 
you can’t go far wrong. We won't haul down our colours 
for all the secret societies in the East.” 

” Not much ! " said Jim. And then he made a wry 
face, as if he had suddenly remembered something that 
was not to his liking. 

” What’s up, my boy ? ” asked the commander. 

” Barrington,” said Jim. ” We’ve got to leave him 
behind. He’s not likely to forgive us for that.” 

Mr. Wang patted his corporation. 

” A wounded duck won’t lay eggs,” he observed ; ” and 
you can’t gallop a lame horse. Barrington will have to 
be satisfied with reading all about it in the papers, when 
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Sun Wing has been beheaded in the Potter’s Yard. By 
the way,” he added, turning to Jim, 44 I suppose you’ve 
never heard of the Potter’s Yard ? ” 

The boy shook his head. ” I never have,” said he. 

” Well, it’s just an ordinary yard,” said Mr. W T ang. ” A 
little yard in Canton, full of earthenware vases, jugs, and 
pans and pots. Go there any day you like ; and if you 
are lucky, a coolie will come along, who will move the 
jugs and pans and pots, one after the other, without any 
haste, singing to himself all the while. And then by degrees 
a crowd will collect. And presently some soldiers will 


come, with a man, whose hands are bound behind his back. 
And then will come another soldier with a sword. And the 
man whose hands are bound behind his back will kneel 
down, and they will cut his head off, and the crowd will go 
away, and the coolie will put back the jugs and the pans 
and pots, in the same places as they were before, without 
any haste, and singing all the time.” 

41 Is that the Potter’s Yard ? ” asked Jim. 

” Yes,” said Mr. Wang ; ” that is the Potter’s Yard. 
You shall see it, I promise you. And so shall Sun Wing. 
We have just time to catch the boat.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

LING TPS OPIUM DEN. 

— ^ living * n Canton, they 44 Ling Ti’s opium den ? ” repeated Swayne. 

^ jL [(/ / \i rented a small Chinese 44 Precisely.” said Mr. Wang. 44 I would prefer not to 

'srn N f^1i h° use * n the European trust the soldiers in the Lama temple. It is quite possible 
yM&j ' JM| quarter of Shameen, where that many of them are under the influence of the priests 

4 fm. f .m ■: I on Mr. Wang’s who—I know for a fact—are in the habit of frequenting 

'// I jJ £ / ,f advice—they proceeded to Ling Ti’s opium den. I have seen them there myself. 

W i I if r V/ m ake themselves as com- Now, here’s an interesting proposition. Pay the closest 

Ml \ fvl* M f°rtable as possible. The attention.” 

A ij '\\V|detective thought it prob- As Mr. Wang enumerated his points, he ticked them off 
j V r able that they would remain with a forefinger on the fingers of the other hand. 

^ 1 n there some time. He had 44 Firstly,” he continued, 44 the priests are not allowed to 

several spies in the city ; but leave the gates of the temple. On no account whatsoever 
Canton is a populous place, and they could not ex- may they be absent from the sacred precincts, 
pect to get news of the fugitive without considerable delay. Secondly, they are great smokers of opium. 

Shameen is an island, connected by day with the Chinese No opium is allowed to pass the temple gates.. 
city proper by a bridge of boats, which is broken up at That is a rule that is strictly enforced—almost 
nightfall; so that, except by sampan or river boat, there is the only rule that is. And yet they 
no means of communication between the European quarter are to be seen, almost nightly, in 
and the city during the hours of darkness. This is just as Ling Ti’s opium den. Explain it ! ” 
well; for it is not safe for a white man, however well armed cried Wang, throwing out both 

he may be, to walk abroad in the narrow streets of Canton his hands. 

by night. 44 A subterranean passage ? ” 

Wang was, of course, in command of the party, and he suggested Swayne. 
insisted upon his orders being obeyed. Not only would he Mr. Wang nodded again, 

allow no one to cross the river, but he decreed that no 44 Exactly,” said ,: 

member of the party should venture out by daylight. he. 44 A subterra- 

Wang went abroad once or twice himself, in order to give nean passage.” Y\jjj 

his instructions to his agents ; but on each occasion he was 44 You know it to 
so well disguised that his best friends could never have exist ? ” 
recognised him. 44 I know nothing 

For five days they spent most of their time playing of the sort. I merely 

cards. Captain Dickens and Mr. Swayne were ardent presume. Sun Wing > 

bridge players ; but Jim had to be taught the fundamental lias been seen in the r —rjjfl 

principles of the game, whereas Mr. Wang looked upon the opium den, where I 

whole business as too puerile for a man of his intelligence, propose to arrest * ■ 

and took an almost childish delight in revoking. him. I am going ££ l ft 1 

On the evening of the fifth day, Mr. Wang must have there myself, dis- f A 

received news ; for they found him at supper-time rubbing guised. I go there n | . t M 

his hands together and chuckling with delight. Swayne in a rickshaw drawn 

guessed that once again they were on the track of Sun Wing. by one of my own ; I? 

44 You’ve got news of him ? ” he asked. spies, who—if I find 

Mr. Wang nodded several times in succession. He Sun Wing on the 

resembled an enormous wooden doll. premises — will im- SPP 

44 I think we shall find him in the Temple of the Seven mediately acquaint 

Stars,” said he— 44 the Lama temple, which lies to the south the captain com- 

of the Water Clock.” man ding the Pre- 

44 The Temple of the Seven Stars ? ” exclaimed Swayne. feet’s fifty men. 

44 But no European is allowed to enter it! How on earth Twenty of these men . 

are we to arrest him ? ” will surround the half a mlnutc » durm * wh,ch bncf pei 

44 Simple as shooting the Yangtze Rapids 1 ” cried Wang, house, so that no 

44 You seem to forget that Sun Wing is a political reformer, one can escape. The rickshaw coolie will also acquaint 

who has been banished from his country. Even if it were you. All three of you will come immediately to Ling Tis 

not for my warrant to arrest him, here in Canton he stands opium den, being careful that your revolvers are already 

in danger of his life. For having returned in direct defiance loaded. There Sun W'ing will be arrested or killed. My 

of an Imperial decree, there is a price set upon his head. agents inform me he is still wearing the golden necklace 

I have already corresponded with the Viceroy, to whom I around his neck.” 

have given information against Sun Wing. The Viceroy 44 But, supposing he escapes ? ” asked Captain Dickens, 
has communicated with the Prefect, who has done me the 44 Supposing he escapes by the subterranean passage, which 

honour to place fifty soldiers under my command. W r ith you have very good reason to believe exists ? 

these I propose to search Ling Ti’s opium den.” 44 Then, the remaining thirty soldiers surround the Lama 
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temple, which, in spite of all difficulties, will be searched 
from roof to cellar. However, I do not anticipate that that 
will be necessary. The thing ought to be engineered as a 
surprise. Sun Wing must not be given the ghost of a 
chance. You must get right up to him, let him see three 
loaded revolvers aimed straight at his head. I shall be 
occupied otherwise. Mr. Swayne, I rely upon you.” 

They had still about an hour before nightfall, and these 
minutes were profitably % employed, seeing that their re¬ 
volvers were loaded and cleaned, that each member of the 
party was supplied with a good stock of ammunition, and 
that everyone thoroughly understood his instructions. As 
for Mr. Wang, he disguised himself, hastily, but with com¬ 
plete success. He gave himself a grey goat’s beard, and 
a long white moustache, altered the shape of his nose, by 
means of some plastic material, and poised an enormous 
pair of tortoiseshell-rimmed spectacles upon the features 
thus transformed. That done, he dressed himself in a plum- 
coloured robe, picked up a large Chinese fan, and had 
himself rowed across to the other side of the river, whence 
he plunged into the labyrinth of dark and evil-smelling 
streets which go to make up this amazing and dreadful 
city. 

As for the other three members of the party, they also 
crossed the river, under the guidance of one of Wang’s men, 
Toto, the Japanese. They were taken to a small pork 
butcher’s shop, in the very heart of the city, and here they 
were told to await further instructions. For ourselves, we 
would prefer to follow the adventures of Mr. Wang. 

Many Chinese opium dens are provided with two separ¬ 
ate compartments, corresponding to first- and second-class 


Mr. Wang entered the premises with all the assurance in 
the world, fanning himself gracefully, for the night was 
hot in the stifling, close-packed streets of the crowded city. 
He appeared to be a well-to-do Chinaman of the merchant 
class—evidently a grandfather, or else he would have been 
guilty of a severe breach of ceremony in having grown a 
beard. 

The outer room was occupied by a great number of rick¬ 
shaw coolies, who were lying down in various attitudes of 
repose, clothed in next to nothing, and many of them fast 
asleep. Still fanning himself, Mr. Wang crossed the room ; 
and though he appeared to look at no one, his sharp eyes 
missed nothing, and he recognised one of the men in the 
room as a noted criminal, a member of the Secret Society of 
the Twisted Tree, whom he suspected of being in the pay 
of Sun Wing. 

In the inner room there were only three people : a lean 
shroff or bank clerk, an exceedingly fat compradore, and a 
gilded youth, with a pale complexion and almond eyes, 
dressed in the most magnificent silk, who was slowly wasting 
his strength and vitality under the baleful influence of this 
most pernicious drug. 

Mr. Wang seated himself upon a chair, and ordered the 
attendant to bring him opium in a bowl, a lamp and pipe. 
Then, he took off his felt-soled shoes, and put on a pair of 
comfortable canvas slippers. He then stretched himself 
and yawned. 

As he did so, he looked about him, noting carefully the 
features of his three companions. The shroff and the 
compradore were sound asleep, the latter snoring loudly. 
The gilded youth was playing idly with the opium—which 
is a semi-liquid, glutinous substance, very like 
treacle to look at. He was stirring it about 



with tfie little skewer provided for the purpose, 
writing Chinese characters upon the surface, 
which vanished even more rapidly than the 
dreams imparted by the drug. 

Mr. Wang knew that he had nothing to fear 
from this young man. As far as he was con¬ 
cerned, the shroff and the compradore might 
have been on the other side of the globe. He 
noticed that the door into the private room 
was closed, but he perceived a keyhole. 

He got to his feet, wandered about the 
room, until he got to the door, where he 
dropped his fan. He stooped to pick it up, 
and remained in a stooping position for the 
best part of half a minute, during which brief 
period of time his eye was glued to the key¬ 
hole. 

He was able to see quite plainly into the 
room beyond, which was brightly illumined 
by a large oil lamp, hanging from the ceiling. 
The room was quite a small one, not more 
than three yards by four in area. It was 
well furnished with handsome tables and 
couches of carved “ black wood,” which is 
even harder than the famous iron wood of 
South Africa, and on that account is ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable. The walls of the room 
were scrupulously clean, and constructed of 
that white matting which is common through¬ 
out China, and is invariably used for flooring 


“ He remained in a stooping position for the best part of j 
lit eye was glued to the keyhole." 


in Japan. On the far side of the room, im¬ 
mediately facing the door, was a couch, covered 
with rich embroideries. And upon this couch,. 


saloons. The second-class room, frequented by coolies 
and working-men, is that which, as a rule, is entered from 
the street. A more luxuriously furnished compartment is 
to be found beyond, where the middle class and aristocratic 
Chinese are wont to resort for the luxuries of the opium 
pipe. 

The establishment of Ling Ti was one of these, with the 


stretched at full length, with his arms above 
his head, and his hands clasped upon the nape of his neck, 
gazing with his eyes wide open at the ceiling, was Sun Wing 
himself. 

Mr. Wang picked up his fan, wended his way back to 
his own couch, lay down at full length, and began to think. 
Sun Wing was in the other room. His coat was off. He 
was naked to the waist; and round the man’s neck the 


exception that beyond the first-class saloon, which contained detective had not failed to observe the golden necklace, 

a number of couches, there was a kind of special private with the little golden shield. 

room, where there was only one couch and one opium table. Here was a situation which—so far as Mr. Wang was* 
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concerned—was highly satisfactory in every way. Sun 
Wing was not ten yards from where the detective lay. 
Mr. Wang had only to open the door, and he could shoot 
the man, dead as a dog. Mr. Wang was no such fool. 

He was single-handed. He could certainly kill Sun 
Wing; but it was equally certain that he himself would 
never see the sun rise again. Ling Ti, the owner of the 
den, was a confederate of Sun Wing’s. One coolie, at 
least, in the outer room was the man’s agent, and there 
were probably others. Assuredly, it would not be wise 
to take any decisive step until the opium den itself had 
been surrounded by the soldiers of the Prefect. 

Moreover, somewhere in the establishment was the 
entrance to the subterranean passage that led to the 
Temple of the Seven Stars. The Lama priests were in 
sympathy with Sun Wing. Not only were these gentry 
a collection of villains, but they, too, were undoubtedly 
members of the same secret society as the fugitive himself. 
Sun Wing was probably in a position to summon aid from 
the temple. The priests were as likely as not to show 
fight against the soldiers. Sun Wing was by no means 
already caught. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into details concerning 
the secret societies of China. Their name is legion. They 
exist for manifold purposes : social, political, criminal and 
religious. Mystery and China are, in one sense, terms 
synonymous. Whatever the origin and object of the 


Secret Society of the Twisted Tree, the fact remains that it 
was a certainty that the brotherhood would hold together. 
If in any way the interests of the priests were at stake, they 
would fight to the last man ; and it was an exceedingly 
doubtful question as to whether the Prefect’s soldiers would 
dare use arms against the brotherhood. 

Mr. Wang continued to think matters out. The soldiers 
could possibly be trusted to surround both the opium den 
and the temple. They would see that no one escaped 
But the arrest itself must be catried out by someone who 
was more reliable. 

Mr. Wang called for brush and paper and ink-box, and 
wrote a cipher message to Mr. Swayne, the translation 
of which would be more or less as follows: 

" See that thirty soldiers surround the Temple of the 
Seven Stars at once, and that the other twenty surround 
Ling Ti's opium den. In neither case are they to allow 
anyone to enter or leave, except yourself and those with 
you. When these arrangements are complete, come here ; 
and the rat is caught in a trap.” 

During the next hour, Mr. Wang smoked two pipes of 
opium. With him, the drug did not produce the effect 
of sleep. On the other hand, since he never indulged in it 
to excess, it stimulated his brain, calmed his nervous system, 
and infused him at once with a spirit of activity and a 
sense of serenity. As he smoked, he smiled; and as he 
smiled, he waited. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


THE SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGB. 


LARGE European 
clock ticked in the 
room. And pres¬ 
ently, the door of 
the inner chamber opened, 
and Sun Wing appeared 
and called for more opium. 
At that moment, Mr. 
Wang was slumbering pro¬ 
foundly, with his head 
thrown well back upon the 
pillow, so that his grey, pointed beard projected almost 
vertically in the air. 

Suddenly, an altercation arose in the outer room, where 
were the sleeping coolies and Ling Ti himself. Mr. Wang 
recognised the voice of the proprietor. 

“ You cannot enter here! I do not admit foreign 
devils. Go away at once. I will not answer for your 
lives.” 



It was Swayne who answered in the Cantonese dialect. 

” My friend,” said he, “it is not for you to give orders, 
but to receive them. It matters not in the least to me 
what your practice is. We mean to enter ; so stand aside, 
or I’ll knock you down.” 

At that moment, the door of the inner room opened 
about three inches, and closed again quite suddenly. 

A moment later, Swayne, followed by Captain Dickens 
and Jim, entered the room in which was Mr. Wang. The 
whole place was now in a state of the utmost commotion. 
All the sleeping coolies were awake. The shroff and the 
compradore sprang to their feet, even the gilded youth 
showed signs of activity and some intelligence. 

Captain Dickens was the first to recognise Wang. In 
the lamplight his revolver glittered like an electric torch. 

“ Where is he ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ In there,” said Wang, in a calm voice, pointing to the 
farther door. 

The naval officer tried to open the door, and found it 
locked. It must have been locked very quietly from the 
inside. Without a moment’s hesitation, he drew back 
and gave the lock such a kick as burst the door from its 
hinges. 

What happened next took place in far less time than it 


takes to tell of. Swayne, springing past Captain Dickens, 
was the first to find himself in the inner, piivate room. 
There he looked about him in amazement. Turning, he 
found himself face to face with Mr. Wang. 

” There’s no one here 1 ” he exclaimed. 

The other three, at a glance, recognised the truth of his 
words. The couch, whereon Sun Wing had so recently 
been lying, was unoccupied. There was no living soul in the 
room, and nowhere where anyone could hide. 

“ The underground passage 1 ” cried Mr. Wang. " He 
has retreated to the temple, likd a mole.” 

Captain Dickens, without loss of time, set to work 
hammering on the matted walls with the butt end of his 
revolver. Presently, he came to a place where it sounded 
hollow. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, producing a large jack 
knife from his pocket, he proceeded to rip open the matting, 
as though it had been canvas; and within a short while, 
there was a great gap in the wall, like the entrance to a 
cave. It seemed as if a dark passage lay beyond. 

Throughout these eventful moments, there is little doubt 
they would all have been murdered, had it not been for 
Mr. Wang. He was the only one to realise the extreme 
peril in which they were situated ; he was the only one 
who knew that Sun Wing had more than one accomplice 
in the outer chamber. 

Whilst Captain Dickens, Mr. Swayne, and Jim were at 
work, opening up the entrance to the passage, it was Mr 
Wang who protected them from a sudden attack from the 
rear. At the very muzzle of his loaded revolver, he drove 
the compradore and the shroff into the outer room. As 
for the youth, he fled in panic, tears streaming from his 
eyes. Mr. Wang then posted himself in the doorway, which 
connected the first-class and second-class compartments. 

He found himself confronted by at least five men, who 
were unmistakably hostile. 

Ling Ti himself, who was a thin, tall, evil-looking China 
man, had actually drawn a knife from his belt. Three 
of the coolies glared at Mr. Wang with glittering, murderous 
eyes—not unlike the eyes of poisonous snakes. In addition, 
another man had appeared, who wore the long yellow 
robe of a Lama priest. He had evidently been hiding in 
one of the proprietor’s private rooms. 





THE PERIL OF THE DEEP. 

A British trawler in the mine sweeping service blown up by a floating mine. 

{From a Drawing by G. H Davis.) 
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Mr. Wang never flinched. He turned his head neither to the 
right nor left, and yet seemed to hold each one of his opponents 
with his little, twinkling eyes. His great nickel-plated revolver 
was half raised. It was plain he was ready to fire at a moment’s 

notice. 

And all the time, he was thinking matters out. He was not 
afraid of the coolies ; he was not even afraid of Ling Ti, the pro 
pnetor of the den ; he knew that his wits would be more than a 
match for him. But, he regarded the yellow priest as a bad omen, 
if ever there w r as such a thing. 

This man’s attitude could have but one meaning: the priest 
intended, if possible, to defend Sun Wing, and his intentions were 
doubtless those of the whole of the vile brotherhood to which he 
be longed—the Brethren of the Seven Stars. Since Sun Wing had 
evidently sought safety in the temple, it would probably be necessary 
to obtain from the Viceroy a special edict, ordering the priests to 
deliver up the man into the hands of Law and Justice. 

And it was extremely doubtful whether the Viceroy would do 
this. It must be remembered that these things happened in the 
old days, before the Chinese Empire beheld the dawn of the civili¬ 
sation of the West. The Viceroy would give the order to the 
Prefect; the Prefect would pass on the command to the Tao-tai, 
and the Tao-tai would pocket a bribe from the priests of the 
temple, and say nothing more about it. There would be delays, 
counter bribes and much talk. It would be necessary to refer to 
the Imperial Government at Peking. And by that time it would 
be highly probable that Sun Wing had escaped. 

Mr. Wang was capable of doing more than one thing at a time. 
He thought out all these things, as he stood facing his adversaries, 
ready to fire at a moment’s notice. And the more he thought of 
it. the less he liked it. He even went so far as to regret that he 
had run the fugitive to earth in an ill-famed opium den, which he 
knew to be connected by a secret passage with an infamous Lama 
temple. 

On a sudden, there came a loud cry from the inner room, as the 
final piece of matting was wrenched away from the wall, and the 
entrance to the passage lay open before Captain Dickens, Swayne 
and Jim. 

The commander never hesitated an instant, but without 
a moment’s thought, sprang down the dark passage, followed 
closely by his two companions. Mr. Wang distinctly heard their 
footsteps growing fainter in the distance, until the sound 
of them had finally died away. 

He made up his mind quickly. There was no time to 
lose. Two courses lay open to him : he might follow his 
companions along the passage which led to the temple, or 
he might endeavour to beat a retreat, and gain the cordon 
of soldiers that surrounded the house. To stay where he 
was meant death. 

He decided on the former alternative. Quick as 
lightning—remarkably quickly for a man of his age and 
build—he returned, sprang across the inner room, and dived 
into the passage. 

Like those who had gone before him, he was without a 
light. It was so dark underground that he co^d not see 
his hand before his face. For all that, the passage was 
high enough for him to run at his full height, and he hurried 
forward in all haste, hoping to overtake those who were 
before him. He knew that the temple was not more than 
two hundred yards from the opium den. The question 
must therefore be settled one way or the other within a 
few seconds. As he ran, Mr. Wang called upon Swayne by 
name, telling him to wait for him, warning him that there 
was sure to be danger ahead. 

No answer came back. Mr. Wang stopped for a 
moment, and listened with a hand to an ear. The passage 
was inordinately still. It appeared deserted. 

This was strange. But Mr. Wang made it a principle of 
his life never to be puzzled or surprised. So many extra¬ 
ordinary things had happened in the course of his career 
that he was never taken wholly ofl his guard when the 
unexpected happened, even on the most crucial occasions. 
None the less, he was by no means at peace in his mind. He 
feared to think what would happen if the three Europeans 
burst into the sacred precincts of the Lama temple. Of a 
certainty, the priests would attempt to murder them out 
ol hand. And though they were well armed with modern 


“The sudden appearance of the eheerful, circular face of 
Mr. Wang, immediately above, in the full light of the torch, 
wna, in itself, inspiring. . . « The face of Mr. Wang inspired 
confidence.” [See page 306.) 
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revolvers, two men and a boy could hardly hope to prevail 
against, at least, fifty rascals armed with swords, spears and 
staves. 

Suddenly, Mr. Wang pulled up sharp, and stood staring 
in front of him. like a man who cannot believe the evidence 
of his eyes. So far, he had progressed in absolute dark¬ 
ness—a pitch blackness in which he was not able to dis¬ 
tinguish even the walls of the passage along which he had 
run, groping his way. And now, straight in front of him, 
was a great glaring light, like a rose of fire, immediately at 
his feet. 

He went forward again, cautiously and slowly, and finally 
came to an abrupt standstill on the edge of a kind of pit, 
from which the bright light emanated, seeming far more 
glaring than it was, by contrast to the darkness to which his 
<jyes had become accustomed. 

Going down upon his hands and knees, he looked down 
into the pit, and was brought face to 
face with the extent of the calamity 
which had befallen them. 

About twenty-five feet below—as if 
they had been at the bottom of a 
lighted well—stood Captain Dickens, 
the Commissioner of Police and the 
boy. They stood close together, for 
they were confined in a narrow space. 

They were all looking upward at Mr. 

Wang. 

The detective did not need to ask 
any questions. To his quick intellect, 
what had happened was at once quite 
obvious. A contingency had been 
brought about which he had certainly 
never foreseen. 

Sun Wing, after having heard Lhe 
voices of those whom he knew to be 
pursuing him, raised in altercation in 
the outer room, had taken the pre¬ 
caution of quietly locking the door 
of the room in which he had been 
reposing. That done, he had gone to 
the wall, and knowing the secret, had 
opened the panel which connected 
with the subterranean passage. After 
that, he had entered the passage, had 
closed the panel, and had probably 
remained for some seconds listening 
to the voices of the Europeans on the 
other side of the wall. 

No doubt he had heard Captain 
Dickens sound the wall with the butt 
end of his revolver. So soon as he dis¬ 
covered that they were about to cut 
their way through to him, he fled. 

The p^sage itself had been con¬ 
structed for no good purpose. It was 
necessary for those who used it to take 
all manner of precautions. In the centre of the passage 
there was a trap-door in the floor, which Sun Wing had 
opened, after having passed over it himself. 

A few seconds later, the three Europeans, now led by Mr. 
Swayne—who had brushed past the Naval officer—rushing 
forward through the inky darkness, had fallen, one after the 
other, into the trap. Fortunately, the bottom of the hole 
had been strewn with rushes, which broke the heavy fall of 
the Commissioner of Police. Before Swayne had got to his 
feet, Captain Dickens was precipitated from above with such 
force that the Commissioner was almost stunned. Jim, who 
fell last, was the lightest of the three, and suffered no injury 
himself, though the heel of his boot gave Captain Dickens 
an ugly wound above the cheek-bone, just under his left 
eye. 

For a time they had been too much surprised and shaken 
to realise to the full the gravity of the situation in which 
they found themselves. They had set off in blind pursuit, 
with every hope of running their quarry down. And now, 
it was they who were caught, like rats in a trap. They 


were disgusted with themselves, and considerably anxious 
in regard to the future. 

A British sailor is seldom at a loss as to how to make 
the best of the circumstances in which he finds himself. 
He, better than anyone else, knows the truth of the adage 
•that “ necessity is the mother of invention/' And Captain 
Dickens was a British sailor. 

He had no string iq his pocket, but he tore up his hand¬ 
kerchief, and by means of the strips, bound together several 
of the rushes which were lying on the floor. These he 
lighted, and the result—since the rushes were perfectly 
dry—was a very efficient torch, the light of which quite 
blinded their eyes for several minutes. 

They were then able to consider the situation without 
any false idea as to its realities ; and the more they con¬ 
sidered it, the less they liked it. In the first place, it was 
perfectly clear that escape was altogether impossible. 

The walls were of brick, perfectly 
smooth and well mortared, and they 
had nothing but one jack-knife, with 
which to dislodge the bricks. This 
operation—seeing that the hole was 
considerably more than twenty feet 
deep—would be a matter of several 
hours, possibly days. If they mounted 
upon each other’s shoulders, they could 
not reach the top. Jim was a boy, 
short for his age, and Captain Dickens 
was not much more than five feet 
seven. And besides, even if Jim suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the top, he had 
neither the means nor the strength to 
hoist up his companions. Assuredly, 
there was no method of escape. 

The sudden appearance of the cheer¬ 
ful, circular face of Mr. Wang, imme¬ 
diately above, in the full light of the 
torch, was, in itself, inspiring. Quite 
apart from anything else, the face of 
Mr. Wang inspired confidence. On 
this occasion, what he was capable of 
doing was another matter. 

They discussed the situation in a few 
brief words. Mr. Wang was fully aware 
of the extreme peril in which his three 
friends found themselves, but he did 
not think it necessary to enlighten 
them. He merely told them to remain 
where they were, and warned them that 
if attacked, they had best use their 
revolvers to as good a purpose as they 
could. He could give them little 
reason to hope. He had no ladder, no 
rope. They could certainly all divest 
themselves of their clothes, and then 
make a kind of impromptu ladder up 
which they could swarm ; but, there 
was absolutely nowhere where the end of this could be 
tied or fastened, unless it was sufficiently long to allow Mr. 
Wang to get well away from the mouth of the hole. 

A few rapid calculations took place in the quick brain 
of the detective, and he came to the conclusion that the 
clothing scheme would not work. A rope so made would 
not be long enough, and the attempt would be sure to end 
in failure. 

For all that, he knew that it was a certainty that presently 
Sun Wing would return, probably accompanied by some 
of the Lama priests. The three Europeans would then 
be murdered in the trap in which they had been caught, 
just as mice are drowned in a bucket, and no one would 
know what had happened. No such secrets were ever 
likely to pass either the doors of Ling Ti’s opium den 
or the Temple of the Seven Stars. A distinguished Com¬ 
missioner of Police, a Commander in the Royal Navy and 
a boy of thirteen years of age would drop out of the world 
as suddenly as three pebbles cast overboard at sea would 
vanish into the mysterious depths of the ocean. 



“ He came out ... a wrinkled, flat¬ 
nosed Lama priest." ( See page 307.) 
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Mr. Wang saw that there was but one course to take— 
a highly dangerous course—but he- resolved to take it. 
Closing the trap-door, he told Captain Dickens to blow 
out the light. He then retreated in all haste, back to the 
opium den. A whole gang of coolies was congregated in 
the inner room, jabbering like so many monkeys. Ling Ti 
was there, and the.Lama priest. 

Mr. Wang bounced from the entrance of the passage, 
through the broken matting, like a savage beast. With a 
loud yell he scattered them ; and before they could recover 
from their surprise, or raise a hand against him, he was out 
in the street, talking excitedly to the officer in charge of 
the guard. 

44 Has anyone passed ? ’’ he asked. 

The soldier shook his head. 

44 No one has gone either in or out," said he. 44 Your 
orders have been obeyed." 

A moment later, Mr. Wang was in a side street. He 

(To be c 


jumped in a passing rickshaw, and drove at a frantic pace 
to the pork butcher's shop, where he found Toto, his 
Japanese accomplice. 

In a small room at the back of the shop, assisted by Toto 
who was an expert in these matters, he underwent a trans¬ 
formation such as would have put the most celebrated 
quick-change artist to shame. He entered the shop 
a benevolent, tortoiseshell-rimmed spectacled Cantonese 
grandfather. He came out, after little more than ten 
minutes, a wrinkled, flat-nosed Lama priest, dressed in a 
yellow flowing robe, with a jade necklace round his neck, 
and a head completely shaved. 

One of his own rickshaws was at the door of the restaurant. 
The coolie was one of his paid men, whom he had dispatched 
from Canton. He made a sign to the man, by which he was 
recognised at once. 

44 To the Temple of the Seven Stars/* said Mr. Wang. 
44 Drive on l " 

id tided.) 


The Great Grand Land of Living ! 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


HERE'S a great grand Land of Living where the slacker 
fears to go I 

*Tis set high up the mountains : there bracing breezes 
blow 1 

And the weaklings reach brave manhood in the air of work 
well done : 

And the strong folk grow yet stronger with every fight that’s 
won I 

There's a wide low Land of Slacking where the hero fears to rest 1 
The enervating breezes sweep valleys blossom-drest; 


And the weakling knows he’s losing—tho’ he dreads to count 
the cost I 

And cowards grow more cowardly with every battle lost I 

Just ’twixt that Land of Living and that Country slackers 
ken, 

Is a highway filled with moments:—where boys grow into 
men 1 

And at the entrance to each Land stand sentinels of Will I 

Then, laddies, shun the slackers’ gate—and bravely climb the 
hill l 




ThB TALE OF A GHOST WHO DID NOT -COMB OFF.** 
{Drawn by Jack Dodworth.) 
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On page 287 of this number will be found a full-page drawing 
illustrating a number of aviation terms with which many of 

us are familiar but of the meaning of which 
AVIATION b 

TBRM s we 3X6 olten ver y ignorant or doubtful. 

EXPLAINED. Since the science of flying came to be 

developed it has created for its own use 
a peculiar language, made up mostly of English, French, and 
slang. Some of these expressions are now creeping into daily 
use. The drawing we give shows what these terms imply, 
but further explanation in many cases may be considered 
necessary. To begin with, a seaplane, waterplane, hydro¬ 
aeroplane, or ** water-bus," as the machine is variously styled, 
is a flying machine which is fitted with floats so that it is able 
to rise from and return to the water. When it has double wings 
or planes superimposed it is known as a biplane; when it 
has a single spread of lifting surface it is called a monoplane. 
A tractor machine has the propeller in front and is pulled through 
the air. A flying-boat, or " bat boat," is a biplane that has a 
boat-shaped body instead of floats. When a biplane has its 
propeller behind the planes it is known 
as a " pusher." In the manoeuvring of 
aeroplanes we constantly meet with such 
expressions as # banking, stalling, climbing, 
volplaning, &c. To bank is to cant the 
machine round a sharp curve ; to stall a 
machine is reckoned to be bad airmanship, 
for it means that the machine is driven 
skyward at too steep an angle, so that it 
flies tail down and loses its balance, thus 
incurring the risk of ending in a bad side¬ 
slip To climb is to rise skyward at the 
correct angle. A vol-plan6 is a glide to 
earth or water, probably with the engine 
stopped ; if the glide becomes too acute it 
is called a vol-pique. When, as sometimes 
happens, the machine is flattened out too 
much to suit its gliding angle a “ pan¬ 
cake," meaning a flat drop, is usually its 
finish. To taxi is to dash along the surface 
until the speed is sufficient to enable the 
airman to rise. You frequently hear of 
airmen " doing stunts." By this term, 
borrowed from the Americans, we under¬ 
stand that they are carrying out very 
difficult, and often dangerous, aerial antics 
which serve to show their skill in hand¬ 
ling an aeroplane and also amuse the spec¬ 
tators. " Looping the loop " is a well- 



Another Rugby Football Skipper. 
(J. Green, Captain of Blundell’s XV.) 


known " stunt." Diving, and then bringing the machine up 
at an angle, is another M stunt " ; but a nose dive is a sheer 
drop that is often caused by an accident to a portion of the 
machine, and as a rule ends in a fatal smash. In the picture 
is seen a diagram illustrating the direction of air currents. 
All land causes the air to break over it as waves break over rocks. 
As depicted, the wind beats over the island in an up trend, up¬ 
ward current, and down the other side in a down trend, where, 
as will be observed, it is colder, shadowed water causing a pocket, 
in which the machine will drop dead for a considerable distance 
until it again strikes solid air. Remous are the result of various 
currents meeting, causing an air disturbance. Lastly, we have 
a drawing of a rotary engine ; this is air-cooled, as in the famous 
Gnome engine, and revolves round the crankshaft, which remains 
fixed. Other engines that have been used were water-cooled. 
In this case water was pumped through a number of metal 
chambers, or jackets, which were fixed round the tops of the 
cylinders. The Gnome engine easily demonstrated its superi¬ 
ority over others, and it is a well-known fact that nearly all 
the great flying races were w T on by aviators 
using this motor. With our picture and 
these notes as a guide, you may the better 
understand the movements of airmen 
when next you see them operating in 
the sky. 


In these columns I have frequently 
chronicled deeds of heroism on sea and 
land, deeds performed 
HOW TWO both during the w’ar 

won't R hb p "\ vlous . t0 “• 

ALBERT MEDAL. Never before, however, 
have I recorded the 
story of two such young heroes or hero¬ 
ines as is brought to our notice by a 
recent bestowal of the Albert Medal. It 
was announced in the papers in December 
last that the King had aw ? arded the medal 
to Doreen Ashburnham, aged eleven, and 
to Anthony Farrer, aged eight, of Cow- 
ichan Lake, Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia, in recognition of the great 
bravery they displayed in a fight with a 
cougar. This animal—known elsewhere as 
a puma, or panther—is the largest member 
of the American cat tribe next to the 
jaguar. It is dun coloured, is usually 
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six and a half feet in length, and is admitted to be the boldest 
and fiercest of its tribe. In Southern America it will even 
attack the jaguar, when disposed to quarrel with it over the 
possession of its prey. When we take these facts into account 
we may the more wonder at and appreciate the extraordinary 
courage 6hown by these young children in encountering this 
savage beast. Here is the story of the fight as it was given in 
the Gazette :— 

" On September 23, 1916, the two children left their homes 
for the purpose of catching their 


may contribute, and through the medium of which they ea* 
interchange views on different subjects, is eminently useful, and 
I hope a large number of B.O F.C. clubs will start magazines 
of their own if they have not already done so. Now a word 
to individual members of the Field Club, who have not beer, 
in a position to start or to Join a branch. These members need 
not feel in any way that they are left “ out in the cold.'* It 
is not necessary to belong to a branch in order to become a 
B.O.F.C. member. Every reader of the “ Boy’s Own Paper '* 
is eligible to enter any of the com- 


pomes, and when about half a mile 
from home they were attacked by 
a cougar. The little girl was first 
attacked. The cougar sprang upon 
her, and she was knocked down with 
her face to the ground, the animal 
being on her back. The boy at once 
attacked the cougar with his fists 
and riding bridle, and drove the 
animal off the girl. It then attacked 
him, and his companion, getting to 
her feet, came to his rescue, fighting 
with her clenched hands and bridle, 
and even putting her arm into the 
cougar’s mouth to try to prevent it 
from biting Anthony. 

“ She succeeded in getting it off 
the boy, and it stood on its hind¬ 
quarters and fought with her, but 
evidently it was disturbed by some 
sound, for presently it slunk away 
and ran under a log, where it w*as 
afterwards killed. The children. 



A Handy Bookstand. 


petitions announced. There is no 
entrance fee. The “ Boy's Own" 
Field Club is really a department of 
this paper, intended to interest all 
readers. The membership cards and 
silk badges now in use have been 
prepared principally with a view to 
their use by local branches. When 
a number of fellows band themselves 
together to go on rambling expedi 
tions, to hold meetings, to exchange 
specimens and notes, &c., it is much 
better for them to wear a distinctive 
badge. If individual members care 
to wear the same they are quite at 
liberty, of course, to .do so. Several 
of these points have been raised by 
correspondents who have not fully 
understood the significance of the 
B.O.F.C.; I have thought it well, 
therefore, to answer their questions 
in the above little talk. Let me just 
add that " Rambler" is always 


though both badly injured, were able to make their way home. 
The cougar measured over 7 feet from nose to tip of tail.” 

It is, surely, a record in the annals of the Albert Medal that 
it has been awarded to a boy and girl of such tender years. 
British Columbia may well be proud of its young hero and 
heroine. 

* • • 

On this page appears a drawing of a useful bookstand which 
many boys will no doubt be eager to make. Our correspondent 
who sends the sketch says: “ Any boy 
A HANDY should be able to knock it together for him- 

BOOK STAND self without much trouble. It is composed 

FOR A BOY. of six pieces of wood, and the shelves arc 

arranged in such a manner that the names 
of all the books can be seen at a glance. The two holes cut 
in the upper part of the sides are for lifting the stand. The 
stand may, of course, be made in any size one fancies. In a 
small size with one shelf only, it makes a very convenient book- 
rack for placing on a writing-table. As the sketch clearly shows 
the construction of the stand, further explanation is unnecessary. 
The woodwork may be painted or stained, and the edges of 
the shelves ornamented with a little leather edging and brass- 
headed nails if desired.” 


The success that has attended the ” Boy's Own ” Field Club 
since its start is pleasingly evidenced by the increasing number 
of applications for membership and for 
TO BO PC club badges. Now that Spring is here the 

MBMBBRS — various branches that have been formed 

AND OTHBRS. a li over the country ought to be in full 

swing with their programmes. Many of 
these branches were founded with considerable enthusiasm, 
but it is possible that some have not gone forward to success 
as others have done. Will club secretaries kindly communi¬ 
cate with *' Rambler,” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” and report 
progress ? While I am on this point may I ask, also, that 
" Rambler ” may be favoured with copies of club magazines ? 
The Highgate branch secretary, W. S. Thomson, still conducts 
his ” Naturalist's Record,” I am pleased to. note, and the result 
is very creditable to him. A magazine to which club members 


ready to answer queries from readers interested in natural his¬ 
tory. When you require any special information write to him at 
the “ B.O.P.” Office. The answers will be published as early as 
possible. Now, finally, a word about the ” Butterflies ” coloured 
plate which was promised for this volume. This beautiful pre¬ 
sentation plate wall be given with the June number of the 
“ B.O.P.” As I anticipate a very big demand for this, and as 
only a limited edition will be printed, every reader should 
ensure possession of it by ordering his copy in good time. 

• • * 

The long-promised coloured plate of “ Cricket Caps of the 
Public Schools ” will be given with next month's number of 
the ** B.O.P.” Cricket enthusiasts, there- 
NBXT MONTH'S fore, who have been looking forward to its 
NUMBER OF appearance should lose no time in ordering 

THB "B.O.P.” their May copy. In the same issue will 

appear the following notable items : ” Can 
I become a First-Class Batsman ? ” by R. R. Relf, the famous 
Sussex county player ; “ How to Take Finger Prints ” (illus¬ 
trated) ; another " Warden of the Islands ” story, entitled 
” The Bully of the Yodda ” ; and “ Net Takings,” a complete 
story of the war. Further instalments of the thrilling serials 
” The Tiger of Baghdad,” ” Sam Morgan’s Boy,” and ” Into 
the Soundless Deeps ” will be given. 

A. L. H. 

THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League 0 ! Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls 
on its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive 
lookers-on. On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. For those who desire 
some form of recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, tuese 
being on sale at 7d. each, post free. Applications for member¬ 
ship and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.?..” 

4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Fig. 1. Working Drawing, Correct Scale. 


The Farkun. 

A Threepenny Bit Puzzle. 
By c. c. P. 

Author of M The Brothers," "The Labyrinth.'' 
" Glre it up P M etc. 

4s* 


E first idea for this puzzle came from a story by Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn, published in the ” B.O.P.” in 1896. 
That is so long ago that a good many folks who look 
out for their copies to-day had not then arrived at the 
years of discretion needed to make them “ B.O.P.” readers ; 
but it is certainly not necessary to say that it is an uncommonly 
good story all the same. When I set out to describe this puzzle I 
turned up my back numbers to find “ Ydol Gwynn ; or, The 



Fig. 2. Layer 1, One Piece. 


Flood beneath the Sea.” It is a great yam about an old 
Cornish mine and the glorious Cornish cliffs ; and I read through 
it very contentedly until I came to Chapter XXII. If you turn 
up your father's, or your brother's, bound volume (vol. xviii.), 
you will find a description of a Farkun, or Man-Pump, used 
literally for pumping miners in and out of a tin mine. This 
puzzle is constructed on just the same principle; only, instead 
of a stout Comishman to bring up a shaft we have a threepenny 
bit to deliver from a cardboard prison. 

Gwynn and Joe in the story got fearfully and delightfully 
tangled up in trying to understand the working of the Farkun. 
A vertical beam, running the whole length of the shaft, works 
up and down with a stroke of about twelve feet: little platforms, 
twelve feet apart, are secured to the beam all the way down : 
and there are corresponding little platforms at the sides of the 
shaft. A miner, descending, steps on to the top beam-platform 
and is lowered twelve feet by the first stroke : he steps out on to 
the shaft platform, waiting until the upstroke has been made, 



Fig. 4. Layer 3, Three Pieces. 


then, stepping on to the next little platform that has come up 
to his feet, is dropped another four yards into the depths, and 
so on. What the present day Mines* Inspectors think of the 
contrivance I am not informed. Personally, I do not like it 
one bit. 

But if you make your puzrie correctly, there will be no fear 
of your little threepenny passenger getting jammed and crushed 
between the two cardboard sides. If he does, that is your 
fault—not mine. 

Now I am going to refer to the figures. No. 1 is not a picture 
of the whole, or any separate part, of the thing, but a working 
drawing from which, by pricking through (or copying off very 
carefully), you can get all the separate parts shown in the other 
figures. It is accurately drawn just the right size ; but the other 
figures are all reduced to save space. I always make my puzzles 
from a single mixed-up drawing like this, pricking through each 
point I want on to the card ; and it is only by doing this that I 
can be quite sure the pieces will fit perfectly. 

Beginning, then, with layer 1, prick through from Fig. z on 
to a piece of clean, smooth card—such as an old Christmas card— 
just those points that you see are needed to give Fig. 2. Join 
the points neatly with pencil and rule, using compasses where 
necessary; afterwards cut out the rectangle and circles with 



Fig. 3. Layer 2, One Piece. 


scissors. Proceed just in the same way with layer 2, shown in 
Fig. 3, making it this time of card just a little thicker than a 
new threepenny bit; when cut out stick it straight on to the first 
piece, using, if you take my advice, some sort of stickiness out of 
a tube. You have now a strip with four little receptacles just 
big enough to hold the coin, two of them with windows ; and also 
a hole through which the little fellow can pass. 

Now draw and cut out the three pieces of layer 3, of the same 
thickness as the last. The two outer strips you are to stick 
carefully on to the body of the puzzle you have already created, 
on top of layer 2. Fig. 1 will show you how they go. Adjust 
them nicely, leaving just a little clearance for the middle piece 
to slide between them comfortably. You will make your fingers 
sticky, I dare say. I have often done the same. 

Cut out next the three simple pieces of layer 4 and fasten the 
middle, largest one on the middle one of the third layer, which 
again will give you a strip with four little caves in it. This strip 
you may call, if you like, the beam, and the other one the shaft. 
Set thi9 composite learn in position on the main erection or 
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shaft, bat do not fasten it there, as it is to slide backwards and 
forwards within the limits allowed by the little stop yon notice 
at the side. Now, to complete the puzzle, " stickify ” the tops 
of the two strips of layer 3 and lay on them the two remaining 
portions of layer 4, again allow¬ 
ing just a little clearance. Be¬ 
tween each sticking operation 
it is best, of course, to place 
the work under a weight— 
a book or two—for a few 
seconds. I'm sure yon knew. 

But in the last case it is well 
before it is quite set to make 
sure that the sliding part is 
free, otherwise it may be 
caught and give trouble. 

Now your Farkun is com¬ 
plete. And you will find that 
it has taken barely half-an- 
hour's work to make, once you 
have found, or shall we say borrowed, your materials. 

Thinking of your Cornish mine, you will see at once how the 
coin is worked up and down. Holding the puzzle flat in your 
hand put your Comishman into the hole with the slide pushed in ; 


pull the slide out as far as it will come ; he has gone down one 
stage. Turn the puzzle over ip your hand ; he drops out of the 
slide into the receptacle opposite : that is when he is getting off 
the beam. Push the slide in : that is the beam coming up. 

Turn it over in your hand 
once more: once more he 
takes his place as a passenger: 
pull out again, and he has 
gone a stage deeper. 

So, pulling in and out al¬ 
ternately, and remembering 
to turn over between each 
movement—which is the 
whole secret—the little travel¬ 
ler will go right down in about 
half-a-dozen movements until 
he shows his face at the bot¬ 
tom window. To get him 
out you must, of course, just 
reverse the movements. 

Thi9 is really an amazingly simple puzzle—when you 
“ know how 1 " But all the best and most teasing puzzles hre 
like that. When the secret is divulged you wonder why it was 
that you did not solve the problem much soonet. 



Sir Grumble. 


S IR Grumble takes a walk one day, 

To visit certain folk: 

He hopes they won’t be glad and gay, 
He’s disinclined to joke. 

He wears a drab-hued suit of clothes, 

And carries basketful of woes 1 

Sir Grumble starts for Snappy Cot, 

Home of relations dear: 

Sir Grizzle and Sir Mopes-has-got— 

(You’d think them very queer I) 

Sir Grumble takes a bag of care 
(As well as woe), as present there 1 


At Snappy Cot he gets, ere long, 

To find Sir Grit-and-Smile 
With both his sons, young Laugh and Song, 

Has been there quite a while 1 
Sir Grumble looks with startled face— 

And vow's he’d hardly know the place I 

Sir Mopes-has-got invites him in, 

Sir Gnzzle finds a chair 1 
There’s quite a friendly, “chummy " din ' 

Of welcome everywhere I 
And, after pleasant chat and games, 

The three decide to change their names! 

Lillian Gard. 


Using up Waste Photographic Material. 


N OWADAYS, when it is important not to throw anything 
away that might be at all useful, it is just as well to 
keep an eye on photographic waste. Probably spoiled 
negatives feature most of all in the dark room. These 
may be used for several purposes and should not be thrown away. 
Cut down to 3| inches square these negatives make splendid 
lantern-slide covers. For this purpose the film will have to be 
cleaned off. It should be borne in mind that this may be re¬ 
moved readily just after development. If it is once allowed to 
dry it does not come off anything like so easily even with soaking. 

Diagram slides are readily fixed up from negatives that are 
seen to be useless for the purpose of a photograph. As soon as 
it is realised that the negative is no good expose it to the light 
and allow it to become quite black, as it will soon do. Allow 
it to dry and then, with a needle pushed into a penholder, draw 
out whatever diagrams are desired. A few of the spoiled nega¬ 
tives might be converted into good substitutes for ground glass 
backgrounds. These are always useful to have about. To 
do this the spoiled negative should be soaked in a solution of 
potassium ferricyanide and hypo. This will dissolve all the 
silver. The negative should then be rinsed well, dried, and 
finally rubbed over with sandpaper. Very thin negatives that 
seem to be almost hopeless may be turned into nice positives. 
It is only needful to bleach them with bichloride of mercury, 
as in the first stage of the well-known intensifying process. 
Rinse and then dry, finally putting dead black paper on the 


back of the negative. In this way a very pretty picture may 
be secured out of a negative that could not be expected to make 
a satisfactory print. 

Now and again a great deal of printing-paper is wasted. 
Over printing, or the reverse, renders the material useless. 
Where a combined bath is being used it is well to. remember 
that pieces of P.O.P., or any paper with silver in it, starts the 
toning action. It will pay the photographer to keep all scraps 
for this purpose. Spoiled matt P.O.P., bromide, or platdno- 
type should be allowed to get completely black all over. After 
drying, a fine dead black paper is the result, which will be of 
great use in more ways than one. A little bit of this will stop 
a hole in the bellows, or cover a crack in a dark slide. Indeed, it 
is a good plan never to start on an expedition without some of 
this dead black paper in the bag. You never know when you may 
want to keep out the light. 

Never throw away any pyro solution, or at any rate keep a 
fair amount until it oxidises. It then forms one of the best in- 
tensifiers for a thin negative. The negative should be immersed 
in the solution for a few minutes, when it will take on a yellow 
colour. This will immensely improve its printing qualities. 

The envelopes in which printing-paper is packed together, 
with the nice pieces of cardboard, should also be kept. These 
are often useful in many ways. For instance, by gumming the 
flap the inside brown paper may be used for sending things 
through the post. S. Leonard Bastin. 
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By JAMES HENDRYX, 

Author of " The Promise *' ; " The Law of the Woods," eto. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SNOW TRAIL. 


E situation faced by Connie 
Morgan, Waseche Bill, and 
O’Brien when they headed west¬ 
ward across the snow-ridden 
bench of the Lillimuit, was any¬ 
thing but encouraging. Before 
them, they knew, lay Alaska. 
But how many unmapped miles, 
and what barriers of frozen desert 
and insurmountable mountains 
interposed, they did not know ; 
nor did they know the location 
of the Kandik, the river by which Carlson had returned to 
the land of men. For Carlson's trail map lay hidden in 
the pocket of O’Brien’s discarded trousers in an igloo in 
the village of the White Indians, and upon their own w-orth 
must the three win—or die. 

There was no turning back now. No returning to the 
Ignatook to face starvation and the melting of the snow, 
for the solitary Indian who witnessed their departure had 
dashed to the village, bearing the information to his tribe. 

If O’Brien were right in his conjecture that the Indians 
would not venture into the open in a storm, there would, 
in all probability, be several days in which to escape, for 
Arctic storms are rarely of short duration. This seeming 
advantage, however, was offset by the fact that, at best, 
the storm would seriously impede their own progress, and 
at worst—well, if the worst happened, it would make no 
smallest particle of difference whether the White Indians 
picked up their trail soon, or late. 

After the first fierce rush had passed, the storm lulled 
and settled into a steady drive of wind-hurled pellets that 
cut the thick air in long, stinging slants. The dry, shot-like 
particles burned and bit at the faces of the three, and 
danced and whirled merrily across the hard surface of the 
snow to drift deep against obstructions. The dogs were 
in fine condition, well fed, and thoroughly rested during 
the days of inactivity, and they strung out to the pull 
with a will. The trail was fast. The hard crust of the 
old snow gave excellent footing and the three heavily- 
loaded sleds slipped smoothly and steadily in the wake of 
Waseche Bill, who piloted the expedition at a long, swing¬ 
ing trot, with Connie and O'Brien running beside their 
respective sleds. 

It was well past noon when the start was made, and the 
thick gloom of a starless night settled upon the storm- 
swept bench as the little cavsdcade reached O’Brien’s ” bit 
av a mountain,” and swung into the shelter of the thicket 


upon its lee side. The dogs were unharnessed and fed, a 
fire lighted, and a snug camp sprang into existence under 
the deft movements of the experienced lillicums. 

" 'Tis a foine shtar-rt we’ve made,” said O’Brien, as 
he poured melted suet over the caribou steak upon his tin 
plate, ” but they’ll be lookin’ f’r us here, f'r they’ve dhrug 
me out av th’ scrub on this hill a full dozen av toimes.” 

“ We’ll hit the trail at daylight,” answered Waseche 
Bill. 

“ Ut slues to th’ Narth a bit from here. Oi’ve thr-raveiled 
th’ nixt tin moile or so, but beyant that Oi’ve niver be’n 
able to git.” 

All night the hard, dry snow fell, and all night the wind 
swept out of the North with a low, monotonous roar. By 
the light of the flaring fire they breakfasted, and at the first 
hint of dawn again took the trail. A dreary scene con¬ 
fronted the little party that pulled heavily out of the 
sheltered thicket. All about them was the whirling, 
driving whiteness, and beneath their feet the loose, dry 
snow shifted and they sank ankle deep into the yielding 
mass. The sleds pulled hard, so that the dogs clawed 
for footing, and the snow-shoes were placed conveniently 
upon the top of the packs, for soon these would be neces¬ 
sary in the fast-deepening snow. 

O’Brien insisted that the trail ” slued to the Narth a 
bit,” and as there was nothing for it but to follow the 
Irishman's vague direction, Waseche changed the course, 
a proceeding that added materially to the discomfort of 
the journey, as it forced them to travel more nearly into 
the teeth of the wdnd. At noon a halt w T as made for 
luncheon and a brief rest in the shelter of the close-drawn 
sleds. During the last hour the character of the storm had 
changed and the wind whipped upon them in veering 
gusts that struck furiously from every point of the compass 
at once. The snow r , too, changed, and the hard, dry pellets 
gave place to a fine, pow'dery snow-dust that filled the 
eyes and nostrils and worked uncomfortably beneath the 
clothing. Snow-shoes were fastened on, and with lowered 
heads and muffled faces the three headed again into the 
unknown. 

With the coming of darkness, they camped at the fork 
of a frozen river wdiere a sparse growth of stunted willow 
gave promise of firewood and scant shelter. They were 
in a new world, now—a world, trackless and unknown, for 
during the afternoon they had passed beyond O’Brien’s 
farthest venture and the Irishman was as ignorant of 
what lay before them as were Connie and Waseche Bill, 
who knew only that they were in the midst of a trackless 
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void of seething snow, with the White Indians behind 
th<*m and Alaska before—and all about them, death, grim 
and silent, and gaunt—death that stalked close, ready on 
the instant to take its toll, as it had taken its toll from 
other men who had braved the LiUimuit and never again 
returned. 

44 She’s a regular blizzard, now,” remarked Waseche, as 
he lighted his pipe with a brand from the camp-fire. 44 Any 
other time, we’d lay by an’ wait fo’ it to wear down—but, 
we dastn’t stop.” 

44 The Indians will never pick up our trail when this 
storm quits,” ventured Connie. 

44 No—’ceptin’ they know that we took this way, havin’ 
followed O'Brien almost this far befo’.” 

44 Aye—her-re, or her-re abouts,” assented the Irishman ; 
44 we nade an-nyways wan mor-re day av thrailin’ before 
we hole up, an’ me’be be that toime th’ star-rm will be 
wor-re out.” 

On the morning of the third day they again started in 
the dull grey of the dawn. Waseche, with lowered head, 
bored through the white smother that surrounded them 
like a wall of frozen fog. The dogs, still in good heart. 


humped bravely to the pull, and Connie and O’Brien, with 
hands clutching the tail-ropes of the sleds, followed blindly. 
On and on they plodded, halting at intervals only long 
enough to consult the compass, for with nothing to sight 
by, they held their course by the aid of the needle alone. 

Suddenly Connie's sled stopped so abruptly that the 
boy tripped and sprawled at full length beside its canvas- 
covered pack, while behind him, Waseche's leaders, in 
charge of O’Brien, swerved sharply to avoid the savage 
fangs of Slasher—for the wolf-dog knew his kind—he knew 
that, once down, a man is meat, and the moment the boy 
fell helpless into the snow, the great, gaunt brute surged 
back in the traces, jerking old Boris and Mutt with him. 
and stood guard over the prostrate form of his master, 
where he growled defiance into the faces of the dogs of the 
following team. Scrambling hastily to his feet. Connie was 
joined by O’Brien, and together they stumbled forward 
where McDougall’s big ten-team had piled up in a growling 
snapping tangle upon the very brink of a perpendicular 
precipice. For the leaders had leaped back from the 
edge so suddenly that they fouled the swing dogs which, 
with tooth and nail, and throaty growl, were protesting 
against the indignity. 

44 Where’s Waseche ? ” The voice 
of the boy cut high and thin above 
the roar of the storm-choked wind, 
and O’Brien ceased abruptly his en¬ 
deavour to straighten out the fight¬ 
ing malamutes. He stumbled hastily 
to the boy’s side, but Waseche was 
nowhere to be seen, and upon the 
verge of the chasm the overhanging 
snow-rim was gouged deep and fresh 
with a man-made scar. 

The dogs were forgotten, and for 
a long moment the two stood peer¬ 
ing over the edge, striving to pene¬ 
trate the writhing whirl of snow- 
powder that filled the yawning abyss 
—but the opaque mass gave no hint 
of the depth or extent of the chasm. 
Again and again they shouted, but 
their voices were drowned in the 
bellow of the wind, and to their ears 
was borne no faintest answering call. 

To Connie Morgan it seemed, at 
last, he had come to the end of the 
trail. A strange numbness overcame 
him that dulled his senses and para¬ 
lyzed his brain. His mind groped 
uncertainly. . . . Waseche was gone 1 
He had fallen over the edge of the cliff 
and was lyipg at the bottom—and 
they would find him there—the men 
who were to come—and himself ana 
O’Brien they would find at the top 
—and the dogs were all tangled— 
and it would be better, now, to sleep. 
No—they must push on—they were 
on the trail. . . . Where were they 
going ? Oh, yes, to Alaska—back to 
Ten Bow, and the cabin, and the 
claim I But they couldn’t go on. . . . 
This was the end. . . . They had 
come to the place where the world 
breaks off—and Waseche had fallen 
over the edge. 

The tjoy gazed stupidly into the 
milky, eddying chaos. It looked soft, 
down there—like feathers, or the 
meringue on pie. It is a good place 
to fall, he thought, this place where 
the world stops—you could fall, and 
fall, and fall, and you wouldn't have 
to light—and it would be fun. The 
Lillimuit was a funny place, anyway 
— 44 the country where men don't 




‘The next instant, the boy was kneeling beside the inert form of Waseche Bi 1." 

(See page 314.) 
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come back from/* Joe had said, that night—back there 

in the hotel at Eagle. Carlson didn't ccme back- 

H Why, Carlson's dead 1 " he cried so sharply that, at his 
side, O’Brien started. 

“ Sur-re, b'y, he's dead—but-” The’ man's voice 

aroused him as from a dream. His brain cleared, and 
suddenly he realised that Waseche Bill was lost—was even 
then lying wounded—probably dead, at the bottom of 
the cliff. With a low, choking sob, the boy whirled on 
O'Brien, who jumped at the sharp word of command: 

“ Get the ropes 1 Quick 1 While I unharness the 
dogs l " The Irishman sprang to the rear sled where two 
forty-foot coils of babiche line lay ready for just such 
an emergency, while Connie sprang among MeDougall’s 
tangled malamtUes, slashing right and left with his coiled 
whiplash. At the sudden attack the dogs ceased fighting 
and cowered whimpering while the boy slipped their collars, 
and by the time O'Brien returned with the lines, Connie 
was ready for the next move. 

“ Work the sled closer—crossways ! . Crossways —so , 
she'll hold I " he cried, as he knotted the lines securely 
together and made an end fast about his body. 

“ Brace against the sled, now, and lower away ! " 

” Phwat ye goin* to do ? " asked the man, eyeing the line. 

"Do/ I'm going after Waseche. of course-" 

“ But, ye don’t know how daype ut is—an' th' rope 
moight bre'k 1 " 

“ What difference does that make ? " cried the boy. 
** If the rope won't reach—we'll make it reach! We'll 
splice on the harness, and the blankets, and the tarps, and 
the skins, and whatever else we' can lay our hands on— 
and if it don't reach then, we'll kill the dogs I I'll get my 
pardner out of there if I have to kill every dog in the out¬ 
fit and use their hides. And if the rope breaks—I'll be 
where Waseche is, anyway I " 

Without waiting for a reply, the boy seated himself 
in the snow and slipped softly over the edge. Slowly he 
descended into the riot of whirling snow, while above him, 
O'Brien, with heels braced against the runners of the heavy 
sled, carefully paid out the line. Down, down, he went, 
scraping and bumping against the wall. It seemed to the 
impatient boy as though each moment he must reach the 
end of his rope—surely, he had descended eighty feet! 
But on he went, down, down, down—and then, when the 
suspense was becoming almost unbearable, bis feet touched 
bottom, and he stood upright upon the snow. And, above, 
O'Brien felt the line go slack, and heaved a great sigh of relief 
as he glanced at the scant six feet of rope that remained. 

Jagged rock-slivers protruded from the snow, here and 
there, at the base of the cliff, and Connie shuddered as he 
gazed about him. Suddenly he cried out, and plunged 
to the end of his line, for there, close beside a huge block 
of stone, he made out a dark blur on the white surface of 
the snow—it was the back of a fur parka / 

The next instant, the boy was kneeling beside the inert 
form of Waseche Bill. Frantically he pulled and hauled 
at the man until at length he succeeded in turning him 
upon his back, and then it was he noticed the leg doubled 
curiously beneath him. Very gently Connie laid hold of 
the foot and drew it into position beside the other, and as 
the leg straightened out he could feel the grating rasp of 
bone on bone—the leg was broken 1 

His first thought was to arouse the unconscious man, but 
instead he began swiftly to remove the rope from about hiS 
own body and fasten it firmly under Waseche's armpits. 

” If 1 wake him up now, it will hurt like thunder when 
O’Brien hauls him up,” he muttered, as he gave the three 
quick jerks to the line that had been the agreed signal to 
“ haul away.” The next moment the rope went taut, and 
slowly, very slowly, the inanimate form lifted and swung 
clear of the snow. 

1 O'Brien was a big man—and a strong one. But for the 
next few minutes he had his work cut out. 

” He's found um 1 ” he panted, as he paused to rest, 
with the rope wrapped tightly about his arm. ” Sur-re, 
th’ b'y's niver as heavy as that—an', be jabbers 1 Oi 
belayve th’ two av thim’s cornin' up to wanst.” 


At length Waseche's body wedged against the edge of the 
cliff and O'Brien, making the line fast to the heavy sled, 
dragged the unconscious form clear, and weighting the 
line with an ice axe, lowered it into the chasm. Five 
minutes later the boy scrambled over the rim, and dropped 
to his knees beside the inert form in the snow. 

” Get up the shelter tarp—quick 1 ” he ordered, as he 
scraped the loose snow from a wide space near the sled 
and, rummaging in his pack, produced a quantity of grease- 
soaked moss and a bundle of dry fire-wood. 

” His leg’s broken, and we've got to set it,” he explained, 
as a tiny flame flared in the shelter of the wide tarpaulin, 
and he proceeded to remove the man’s mukluh and heavy 
socks. 

“ Ye’U fr-reeze his leg I ’* exclaimed O'Brien in alarm. 

” Can't help it—we've got to take a chance. He’ll die, 
or be crippled for life if we don't set it—so here goes l *’ 

The foot was badly swollen, and midway between the 
ankle and the knee was a great bluish-green bruise where 
the leg had struck the rock at the foot of the cliff. The 
blow had broken both bones, and the overlapping ends 
made an unsightly bunch upon the side of the leg. Deftly 
and skilfully the boy’s fingers explored the hurt. 

“ We've got to pull 'em by and snap 'em into place,” he 
explained. ” I know how—we set Newt Boyer’s legs, 
in Ten Bow, when a log rolled on him.” 

Again they made the line fast beneath the man's shoul¬ 
ders, and bound him firmly to the loaded sled.. O’Brien 
seized hold of the foot and, bracing himself in the snow, 
pulled for all he was worth, while Connie pressed against 
the bone ends with his palms. 

” Pull I Pull— can’t you I " uiiged the boy. “ Only a 
quarter of an inch more and they’ll click—and the job 
will be done 1 ” But O’Brien was pulling, and although he 
strained and tugged to the very limit of his strength, the 
ends still overlapped. Suddenly the boy leaped to hi9 
feet. 

“ Swing those dogs in here 1 ” he cried, pointing to 
Waseche’s team that remained still harnessed. ” A little 
farther I Woah 1 That’ll do—now, wait I ” Swiftly he 
stooped, and with a few quick turns, bound the injured 
foot tightly to the back of the sled. 

“ Now, pull up—easy, at first—don't jerk! That's 
right 1 ” he cried, as the leg stretched taut. ” Now, make 
'em pull / ” 

Again the boy dropped to his knees and worked rapidly 
with his fingers, while under O’Brien's urging Waseche's 
malamutes humped and clawed as they pulled. There was 
a slight click, as the bone-ends snapped into place, and the 
Irishman heard the delighted voice of the boy : 

” Woah 1 She’s set 1 She's set 1 Ease off, now, and ha«d 
me the splints I ” 

The splints, rudely split from pieces of firewood, were 
applied and held in place by strips tom from the tarp, 
a blanket was wrapped about the injured member, and 
the patient made as comfortable as possible beside the fire 
in the lee of the shelter tarp. But it was an hour later 
before Waseche Bill opened his eyes and gazed inquiringly 
about him. 

” What happened ? ” he asked, as a sharp pain caused 
him to stare in surprise toward his blanket-swathed leg. 

” Sur-re, ye walked over th’ edge av a clift, an' lit on th' 
rocks, a mather av siventy feet below—an’ th’ b’y, here, 
wuz over an' afther yez befoor ye lit. Yer leg’s bruk 
squar-re in two, but th’ lad set ut loike an-ny docther c'd 
done—an’ bether thin most.” 

” O’Brien helped 1 ” interrupted Connie. 

“ Aye, a bit. An’ so did the dogs. But, th’ b’y—he 
wuz th’ captain. Ye sh'd o' seed um shlip over th' edge 
on th' ind av his thread av a loine, into th' whirlin’ 
scather av shnow, when ye c’d see nayther bottom nor 
soides. * Oi’m a-goin afther Waseche I' he says—an’ he 
done so.” 

” O’Brien pulled you up,” said the boy, as Waseche 
leaned over and grasped the small hand in his own big one. 
He spoke no word, but in the pressure of the mighty 
hand-grasp the boy read the man-sign of tMtcums. 
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“ * Whoop-la ! ’ yelled O’Brien, leaping into the air and craeking his heels together, 
on an’ git ua, ye phirate«! ,,f (See page 316.) 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

ALASKA. 

T HEY camped for the remainder of the day. 

“ ’Tain’t no use grumblin’ on our luck,” re¬ 
marked the philosophical Waseche. " We got to 
camp right here till the storm wears out. Chances 
is, we’ll have the Injuns on to us in a day or so ; but we 
cain’t go blustercatin’ no mo’ whar we cain’t see. Any¬ 
how, they ain’t no use borrowin' trouble—ther's a right 
smart lot of it cornin’ to a man without him huntin’ none. 

So far, we’re all to the good. The big Nawth's fightin’ 
to hold her secrets, but she ain’t handed us no knockout 
—yet.” 

During the night the storm ceased, and with the first 
hint of dawn the outfit was made ready for the trail. 

Skins were spread upon Connie’s light sled, and Waseche 
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Bill placed in his sleeping- 
bag and bound securely 
upon the skins with many 
turns of bahiche. The 
bundles of firewood, a.nd 
O'Brien’s cans of gold werj 
transferred to the other 
sleds, and in the dull grey of 
the long morning twilight 
the outfit pulled southward 
over the bench, paralleling 
the edge of the ravine into 
which Waseche had fallen. 

Progress was slow. The 
fresh snow rolled up and 
clogged the free running of 
the sleds, so that both 
Connie and O'Brien mushed 
ahead of the dogs, breaking 
out the trail with their snow- 
shoes. Hour after hour 
they mushed, seeking to 
cross the great fissure that 
gaped wide and deep be¬ 
tween them and the distant 
mountains that loomed white 
and grand against the 
western skyline—the moun¬ 
tains that separated them 
from Alaska, and through 
whose fastnesses they mu^i 
find a trail. 

The belated sun peeped 
over the rim of the flat 
snow tundra behind them, 
and all three turned to view 
the welcome sight. Sud¬ 
denly, O'Brien, with a sharp 
cry, pointed toward some 
tiny moving objects far to 
the eastward: 

" The Injuns,” he cried. 
“ That haythen, Lemlak— 
th’ wan that seen us layve 
th’ Ignatook—he’s put urn 
on our thr-rail—an’ ut’s back 
we go, av they don’t har- 
rpoon us—as sur-re’s me 
name’s Pathrick O’Brien 1 ” 
“ It’s back we don't go 1 ” 
ciied Connie, as he glanced 
with flashing eyes toward 
the two high-power rifles 
lashed side by side against 
the rail of McDougall’s sled. 
V Look 1 There’s the end of 
the ravine 1 We can head 
west now and hit for the 
mountains 1 ” 

“Sur-re, they’ll ketch up to 
us, befoor we git foive moile 
—we’ve got to bre’k thr-rail, 
an’ they’ll folly along in ut.” 
They were drawing nearer, to the white expanse that 
Connie had pointed out as the end of the ravine. 

” Ut ain’t th’ ind 1 Ut's a shnow bridge 1 ” exclaimed 
O’Brien, and the others saw, extending from side to side 
of the chasm, gleaming white in the slanting rays of the sun, 
an enormous snow arch. 

Without waiting for a line, O’Brien rushed out upon the 
glittering span, while Connie and Waseche watched breath¬ 
lessly. The great mass of snow that bridged the chasm 
looked as solid as the rock of Gibraltar, but the partners 
heaved a sigh of relief as the man reached the opposite 
side in safety and turned to retrace his steps. Connie’s 
team, drawing the injured man, crossed first and was 
quickly followed by the two more heavily-loaded sleds. 


1 Come 
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" Now, let's hit for the mountains ! ’’ cried the boy, 
" we've got miles and miles on them yet." 

" Hold on, son. We got lots of time, now. 'Spose yo’ 
jes* bust open one of them thar bundles of wood an* start 
us a little camp-fire." 

" A camp-fire 1 " exclaimed the boy, “ why, it isn’t time 
to camp 1 And, besides-" 

“ Never yo’ mind about that. Jes’ do as I said, an’ 
then swing that thar pack of mine around here an* prop 
me up agin’ it beside the fire. After that, I want yo* an’ 
O’Brien to take Mac’s dawgs an’ yo’n an’ work yo* way 
to the top of yonder hill an* see if yo’ c’n find out how far 
this here ravine runs—get busy, now." 

The boy obeyed without question and soon he anc^the 
Irishman were headed for the hill a quarter of a mile up 
the ravine. 

“ I wonder what he’s up to ? ** speculated the boy, with 
puckered brow. " You don’t suppose it’s his leg—fever, 
or something, that’s made him kind of 
—of queer ? ’’ 

" No, no, lad. Oi don’t know 
phwat’s on his moind—but min loike 
him—they mostly knows phwat they’re 
doin'—er they wouldn’t be doin' ut." 

From the top of the hill they saw 
that, as far as the eye could reach, 
the ravine cut the tundra in an un¬ 
broken line. 

" They ain't no other cr-rossin’," 
said O’Brien, so they retraced their 
steps to the bridge,where they could see 
Waseche bending dose over the tiny fire. 

“ Why, he’s frying some meat I ’’ 
exclaimed Connie, “ and we just had 
breakfast l " They were close now, 
and Waseche removed a frying-pan 
from the flame and poked gingerly at 
its contents with a piece of brushwood. 

Apparently satisfied, he placed it be¬ 
side him upon the snow. Connie 
glanced into the pan where, instead 
of a caribou steak, the boy saw three 
yellow sticks of dynamite. 

" Why you told me-! ’* 

“ Yes, kid, I done tol' yo* long ago, never to thaw out 
no giant in a pan—an' I meant it 1 Mos’ly, yo’ c’n do it— 
if yo’ careful—but, sometimes, she jes’ nachelly lets go, 
without no provocation, an* then-well, yo’ rec’lect how 
we wiped po' Gus Meekin offen the bushes an' rocks, a 
half a mile from whar his fire was." 

" But you-" 

" Hold on, son. This here was a partic’lar case. I 
figgered it all out—an’ took a chance. That's why I sent 
yo* an' O’Brien over on to the hill, so’s if she let go they'd 
still be some of us left. Soon as I seen the bridge I rec’lected 
how I had a dozen sticks of giant in my outfit, an’ a box 
of caps, an' some fuse—wait, now, till I set the caps, an’ 
then yo' c'n touch off the shot. We’ll use two sticks fust, 
an' save the other to finish off with, if we need it.” 

As he talked Waseche Bill punched holes in the soft 
yellow cylinders and affixed the caps and fuse for a ten- 
minute shot. Connie and O’Brien placed the injured man 
again upon the sled and made ready for the enterprise. 

“ Lay 'em side by side right in the middle, an* cover 
’em with a couple handfuls of snow,” advised Waseche, 
" an' then we’ll pull out on the flat a space an’ watch the 
fun. When them Injuns gets to the ravine it sho’ will 
bother ’em to figger how we got acrost.” 

A few minutes later they halted the outfit well out of 
harm's way and watched breathlessly for the explosion. 
The mining of the bridge had taken time and, in the dis¬ 
tance, beyond* the ravine, the White Indians were rapidly 
gaining. A few of the stronger and more fleet were well 
within rifle shot, when suddenly, with a dull roar and a blur 
of flying snow, the giant let go. The eyes of the three were 
fixed upon the bridge—or, rather, upon the place where the 
bridge had been—for all that remained was a cloud of 


powdery snow dust and a thinning haze of light grey smoke. 
The snow dust settled, the smoke drifted away and dis¬ 
solved into the cold, clear air, and between the watchers 
and the White Indians the unbridged ravine yawned wide, 
and deep, and impassable. 

“ Whoop-la 1 ” yelled O’Brien, leaping into the air and 
cracking his heels together. " Come on an* git uS, ye 
phirates 1 ” 

And as the savages gathered upon the opposite side, the 
Irishman's laughter rang long and loud across the frozen 
tundra. 

The third day after the blowing up of the bridge found 
the three adventurers skirting the base of the great white 
range that towered in an unbroken chain as far as the eye 
could reach to the northward and to the Southward. Vast, 
and grim, and impassable, the giant masses of rock and 
ice loomed above them, their naked, blue-white peaks and 
pinnacles gleaming clean-cut and cold against the cloudless 
turquoise of the sky. 

All day long the three dog teams 
mushed northward, while Connie and 
Waseche Bill and O’Brien anxiously 
scanned the great barrier for signs of 
a river or creek that gave promise of 
leading to a divide. For, though 
they passed the mouths of dozens of 
creeks and canyons, none were suffi¬ 
ciently large to tempt exploration. 

Waseche Bill’s injured leg was 
much swollen, for the trail was rough 
and tortuous, and despite the utmost 
efforts of Connie and O'Brien, the 
light sled bumped and slued against 
obstructions in a manner that caused 
the man excruciating torture, although 
neither by sign nor sound did he 
betray the slightest pain. The Irish¬ 
man and the boy took turns breaking 
trail for McDougall’s leaders, and 
working at the gee-pole to ease the 
light sled over the rough places. 
Waseche's own dogs followed Mc¬ 
Dougall’s, thus giving a smoother trail 
to the sled bearing the injured man. 

The afternoon was well spent when Connie, who was 
in the rear, noticed a growing uneasiness among the dogs of 
Waseche's team. The big malamutes whined and whimpered 
with a peculiar suppressed eagerness as they eyed the 
mountains and, pulling close, tried time and again to pass 
the lead sled. 

“ That’s funny,” thought the boy, as he watched the 
dogs closely, “ I never saw those dogs act like that before— 
seems like they wanted to lead." Hour after hour the boy 
mushed at the tail rope, and always he watched the strange 
behaviour of Waseche Bill’s dogs. The sun sank behind 
the mountains and, at last, O’Brien halted at the edge of 
a patch of scraggy spruce. The dogs were unharnessed 
and fed, and after Waseche was made comfortable at the 
fireside, Connie prepared supper. 

Suddenly, all three were startled by the long howl of a 
sled dog and, turning quickly, saw Waseche's huge leader 
standing with up-minting muzzle, upon a low hill, some 
fifty yards distant, and about him stood the seven dogs 
of his team. Again he howled, and then, as though this 
were the signal, the whole pack turned tail and dashed into 
the North. 

“ Well, of all the rotten, ornery tricks I ever heard 
tell of—that takes the cake ! " cried Waseche. " Pulled 
out on us ! Jes' plumb pulled out! An’ them's good 
dawgs, too 1 ’’ ^ » 

" Where did you get that team ? " asked Connie excitedly. 

" Picked ’em up off a man in Eagle,’’ answered Waseche. 

“ He aimed to go outside, come spring. He got 'em off a 
half-breed, a year back." 

“ Where do you s’pose they've gone ? " asked the boy. 

“ Search me 1 I cain’t onderstand it." 

" Ut's th’ Lillimuit l " croaked O’Brien. “ Ut wm 


Don't jforoet! 

tg^ON’T forget your note of song 
SV As you Journey life along ! 
Don’t forget your voice to raise 
In a hymn of thanks and praise ! 
Many voices, hushened, pray 
Down a dark and dreary way: 

Many voices tell to God 
All the weary steps they plod. 

But when all is glad and fair. 

Sun-swept, joyous, everywhere, 

In that little track of ground 
Wrere your feet and mine are found, 
Sometimes, we forget ta sing: 
Sometimes, we forget to bring 
Thanks to One Who loves to see 
Gratitude—in you and me ! 

LILLI AH GABD. 
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*h’ same wid Craik an’ Greenhow I ” The man shuddered 
\nd drew closer to the fire. ” They’s things here that 
ondly some c’n see 1 An* phwin they see um—always 
:hey head into th’ Narth 1 ” 

" Sho’ ! Quit yo’ calamatatin’, O’Brien I Dawgs has 
pulled out on folks befo’.” 

" Thim wans ain’t,” returned the Irishman, and relapsed 
into gloomy silence. 

With the first sign of dawn the outfit was again on the 
trail. The bulk of the pack had been removed from 
Waseche's sled and added to the other two, and the sled 
xnd harness cached in the bush. For several miles Connie, 
who was travelling in the lead, followed the trail of the 
stampeded dog-pack, when suddenly he paused where a 
narrow creek canyon clove the rock-wall of a mountain. 
The trail led into the gorge, which appeared to be a mere 
crack in the mighty wall. 

“ Follow ’em up, son l ” called Waseche from his sled. 
" We need them dawgs.” 

So the boy swung McDougall’s team into the canyon, 
and his own dogs followed, with O’Brien fast to the tail 
rope. On and on led the narrow trail—westward and 
upward, winding and twisting between its rocky walls— 


but always westward and upward. The floor was surpris¬ 
ingly smooth for so narrow a trail, and the outfit made 
good time, but all three expected that each turn would be 
the last, and that they would find the runaway dogs huddled 
against a dead end. Toward midday, the canyon grew 
lighter, the walls seemed not so high, and the ascent grew 
steeper. Suddenly, as they rounded a sharp turn, a 
brilliant patch of sunlight burst upon them, and the next 
moment they found themselves upon the summit of a 
long divide. 

Never in their lives had any of the three gazed upon so 
welcome a sight, for there, to ths westward, lay an unending 
chaos of high-flung peaks and narrow valleys, and easily 
traceable—leading in a broad path of white to the south- 
westward, was the smooth trail of a river I 

” The Kandik 1 ” cried Connie, ” and Alaska / ” 

” H-o-o-r-a-y 1 ” yelled O’Brien, dancing about in the 
snow, while the tears streamed unheeded from his eyes. 
'* Ut’s good-bye Lillimuit, foriver 1 Av ye wuz pure gold from 
th’ middle av th’ wor-rld to th’ peak av yer hoighest hill, 
Oi w'dn’t niver go no closter thin th' furthest away Oi 
c'd git from ye 1 A-h-r-o-o 1 Wid yer dead min—an ’ 
yer cowld 1 ” 


(To be continued.) 
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About Flying-Boats. 

A Novel Type of Speedy Craft for Air and Water. 

By RAYMOND RA 1 FE. 


B RIEFLY stated, a flying-boat is a variety of aerial 
craft that by the aid of its planes will skim over 
the water like a flying-fish, or supported by its 
planes will soar into the clouds like a gull. Flying- 
boats have been extensively used in the war, and the pioneer 
producer of them is Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss, who invented the 
flying-boat and was. also, the first aviator to fly from the 
water. His experiments date back to 1909 , when he first 
attached a float to an aeroplane. To-day. his well-known 
flying-boat is in use by the United States Navy and by 
several other of the Allies. So far as is known, alloying- 
boats embody the devices that are the subject of his original 
patents. In this notice of flying-boats it must be understood 
that we are referring to Curtiss flying-boats throughout. 

The big 180-320 h.p. flying-boat “ America ” was built 
for Mr. Rodman Wanaker of New York, in connection with 
his plan to cross the Atlantic in an aeroplane. It was 
designed to carry two men, their navigating instruments, 
food, and supplies, on a trans-oceanic trip of 1,800 miles 
with one stop. The outbreak of the war upset the scheme, 
and the project w r as for the time being abandoned. 

This huge flying-boat has an enclosed cabin that for 
ordinary cruising will accommodate up to a dozen pas¬ 
sengers. For long voyages it is advisable that ample 
space be provided on board such craft, so that pilots 
and pass^hgers alike shall not be too cramped for room. 
Freedom of movement makes for safety in navigation. 
The cabin is fitted with celluloid windows on top, front, 
and sides, thus forming an enclosed pilot-house. Operators' 
seats, placed side by side, are located in the bow, and are 
fitted writh double controls, so that two men, if desired, 
can operate the machine at the same time. Directly in 
front of them are the instrument boards, and behind 
them space for additional seats. The wing frames are of 
ash and spruce, cross-stayed with piano wire. Though it 
reads as being considerable, the total w eight is surprisingly 
small for the size of the craft, which answers with extreme 
readiness to the large rudder that is provided. 

The “ super-America ” type of flying-boat is popularly 
known as the " Flying Cruiser.” It is one of America’s 
finest battle-planes. Electric starters are provided for 
the motors, and automatic stability is obtained by the 
use of a gyroscope operated by motors that are run by air 
fans. Though these battle-planes can be flown in total 
darkness, plenty of illumination is available for employ¬ 


ment when required. At the nose of the hull there is a 
large searchlight. There are dash lights, cockpit lights, 
rear-seat lights, tail lights, and red and green port and 
starboard lights on the upper wing tips. Small lights are 
located at the top of all interplane struts, which cast their 
rays downward and along all wires, making the machine 
quite visible at night when so desired, and thus facilitating 
landing and permitting the observation of all structural 
parts w'hen in flight. A " trouble light M on a movable arm 
is in the mechanic’s cockpit, for use in effecting adjustments 
or repairs. 

Containing as it does practically every known instrument 
and device that makes for efficiency and safety, this battle¬ 
plane can claim to be one of the best-equipped flying-boats 
in the world. Generators for supplying the current for 
the gyroscopes, lights, and instruments are fastened on 
the outrigger, where their wind turbines are near the slip 
stream of the battle-plane’s propellers. There is even a 
storage battery provided on the circuit in order to conserv e 
excessive current. 

Best part of a whole page of the ” B.O.P.” could be filled 
with additional surprising details of this wonderful flying- 
boat, which, in its entirety, has been constituted a veritable 
monument of mechanical ingenuity. Packed as it is with 
clever contrivances of many kinds, the Curtiss flying-boat 
is yet easy to handle, because every item of apparatus, 
by lavish expenditure of thought, has been reduced to the 
most simple form that is possible. The boat is a great 
favourite with young aviators. 

Concerning a certain improved type of Curtiss flying-boat 
that has been turned out in large numbers for European 
navies, it would be indiscreet to afford precise particulars. 
In spite of the gigantic proportions of this flying-boat it 
is easily controlled by one pilot, and its stability in the 
air makes it an ideal machine for many purposes. War¬ 
planes have now often to remain so long in the air 
that at least comparative ease and comfort for their 
crews are necessary. The cockpit is entirely covered over 
by a hatch provided with celluloid windows, permitting 
vision in all directions. This not only protects the 
occupants from the wind when in flight and from spray 
when alighting, but also, and as the aeroplane engineeu 
say. ” carries out the smooth effect of the hull to decrease 
resistance and skin friction.” 

Possessed as it is of unique advantages, these would, 
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On i Trial Trip. 


of course, be more or less nullified were the flying-boat 
deficient in the important factor of speed. Despite its 
great size this newest type of flying-boat is a veritable 
express of the air. What seems even more surprising 


to state is that the boat leaves the water at 
approximately fifty-five miles an hour. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
extensive patronage of American sportsmen has 
done much to assist the development of the 
flying-boat* Many duplicates of the original 
" America " have been built for them. Flying- 
boats have an unHisual range of speed on the 
water, say, from two to fifty'miles an hour. 
In the air, especially when flying with the wind, 
they attain ninety to one hundred miles an 
hour, the average being probably between sixty 
and seventy miles an hour. Such craft have 
been flown over 500.000 miles without a serious 
mishap, and they seem to suffer but little from 
the battering of the waves. 

Without divulging much detail it may be said 
that flying-boats have rendered highly impor¬ 
tant service to the navies of the Allies. One ex¬ 
ample may be instanced. Covering a period of 
three months in Russia, seven machines were 
in constant use, and were required to fly daily 
fifty miles out to sea and return, regardless 
of weather conditions. During that time only 
two landings at sea were necessary. 

Needless to say, the flying-boat is primarily 
an adjunct of the Navy, to which Service it 
has already proved itself to be invaluable. More 
than ever will the warfare of the future be waged in the air. In 
the air or upon the water the flying-boat is equally master of 
either element, and, pleasant to relate, its possibilities as an 
engine of war are matched by its peace-time potentialities. 


My Silent Friends. 

A Bookworm's Tribute. 

By JOHN LB A. 


I DWELL in Britain’s sea-girt region ; 

A midland county holds my home, 
And spite of plans devised in legion- 
I’ve never crossed the briny foam. 
For me, the sea winds whisper vainly; 

Reclusive pleasures lure me most. 

In fact, to put the matter plainly, 

I’ve very seldom seen the coast. 

Yet step into my room of leisure. 

Where silence undisturbed abides, 

And grant to me the simple pleasure, 

Of showing you my pagic guides. 

See, rank on rank, from floor to ceiling, 

How orderly and still they stand, 

Not one with arrogance revealing 
The wizard spell they all command. 

For, should my fancy seek to wander 
In paths my feet will never trace, 

One of the silent comrades yonder 
Will lead me to the chosen place. 

No preparations ; no expenses ; 

No time, impossible to spare; 

For these , each potent charm condenses 
To leisure—and an easy chair. 

Assisted by such magic only, 

While sitting in the embers’ glow; 

I've roamed the deserts wide and lonely, 

And trod the wastes of Arctic snow. 

I’ve watched the morning break in splendour 
Above Darjeeling’s mountain wall; 

I’ve seen the sunset, warm and tender, 

On Niger's languid reaches fall. 


With Bates, amid Brazilian wonders, 

I’ve listened to the forest’s choir; 

And heard, with Wallace, seismic thunders 
By Arafura’s isles of fire. 

Through Congo wilds I've made excursions, 
Untroubled by the tropic glow; 

And climbed, with very slight exertions, 

To Chimborazo’s crown of snow. 

But not alone these guides can lead me 

. O’er continents and oceans vast, 

For just as often have they freed me 
In the dim regions of the past. ; 

Athenian temples; Roman stations; 

The castles of the feudal days ; 

The wondrous rise and fall of nations 
All pass before my dreaming gaze. 

I ask to see some ancient hero— 

Some tyrant of historic size— 

And, whether Xenophon or Nero, 

They stand forthwith before my eyes. 

I’ve seen the*Norman host advancing 
Up Senlac slope in stern array; 

I’ve listened to the lilt entrancing 
Of many a minstrel’s roundelay. 

Poets and merchants; soldiers, sages, 

Who in our human annals shine, 

Still live among the magic pages 
Of these delightful friends of mine. 

All time and distance quite unheeding, 
They hold a universe reviewed. 

Then take this song in praise of reading 
As token of my gratitude. 
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JUST A CHANCE. 


ERE you are 1 ” cried Holbin, his excitement 
growing. “ There you are, you unbelieving old 
Jew I You thought it was all rubbish, just be¬ 
cause you didn't know how it was done. Per¬ 
haps you’ll be a little less cocksure now 1 " 

Latimer smiled and shook his head. 

“ Waste of breath,” he said ; ” he can’t hear you. He's 
shut off from us, and trying to pick out the sense of what 
he’s hearing in the neighbourhood of Lunechester. Look ! ” 

Furness's face was a study. He was evidently confused 
and unable for the moment to get a clear issue. 

Oh, shut up ! ” he exclaimed at last. ” Don’t every¬ 
body speak at once.” 

Holbin and Latimer laughed at this involuntary speech, 
and the latter, stepping up to the machine, gave the handle 
a few more sharp turns. 

” That's better 1 ” cried Furness. 

He nodded his head approvingly, forgetting the curious 
arrangement stretching upwards, which vibrated with omi¬ 
nous movement. Latimer frowned and held up a warning 
finger, recalling him to his position. A few more silent 
seconds followed, and then the boy spoke again. 

" Seems a bit mixed ; but I rather fancy I heard some 
sort of a row going on at the station. Sounded as if half 
Lunechester was yelling its head off, and then there was a 
.funny rumble which seemed to stop everything else.” 

Latimer removed the arc springs and plugs from the 
boy’s head, and Holbin instantly began to ask questions 
without number. 

” Well ? All right, isn’t it ? What did it sound like ? 
Was it distinct ? D’you believe in the ‘ long-distance ’ 
ear, now ? ” . 

” Yes I ” answered Furness, and his eyes danced. ” I 
just jolly well do. It's a bit of a mix-up, I'm bound to say ; 
but for all that it’s a marvel. How does it work ? ” 

Latimer had unstrapped the contrivance and gently placed 
it upon the bench. He looked at the two boys as Furness 
asked the question, and laughed. 

M How did it work, eh ? Ask another, my boy. I'm 
afraid this one is beyond me. In addition to what you 
already know of it, I can only give a few explanations 
gleaned from its inventor, who, I understand, is known 
to you as * Pally-wally . . . Holbin looked at Furness 
and winked ...” The main idea of my ingenious friend 
has been to try and gather in sound from a distance by means 


of a receiver, just as we are able to gather light by means 
of the telescope. The thing has, however, been evidently 
one of great, and almost insuperable, difficulty. He tells 
me he has spent years at the invention ; and although he 
declares that he is now on the edge of success, he has not 
as yet quite cleared the last barrier. To get sufficiently 
clear, distinct impressions from the faint* and well-nigh 
imperceptible waves of sound was his first difficulty; 
but a still greater was to eliminate as far as practicable 
the intermediate and more intrusive vibrations. In thi* 
little cube ”—he pointed to the ” wonder-box ”—” lies the 
solution of both riddles, so far as M. Palinierhas gone. The 
second, he tells me, was infinitely more perplexing than the 
first. See this disc ? ” 

They nodded, and, drawing near, eyed it as though by 
piercing scrutiny of the tabulated disc they would wring 
the secret from it. 

” Well ? ” asked Holbin, as Latimer paused. 

” So far as I gathered from my good French friend, he has 
applied the principle, in part at least, of answering chords. 
You know, I expect, that the wires of a piano will quiver 
and respond to sounds with which they are in sympathy. 
You know also how sometimes there is a jarring vibration 
caused by an object placed upon the piano-case. Now. the 
vibration is only brought about by the playing of certain 
notes. Sometimes you might strike all but one particular 
note, and get no answering tremble ; and yet every time 
that special note is struck there is an immediate sense of jar¬ 
ring. How he has done it, or after what almost endless series 
of experiments, I cannot say ; but he tells me that he has 
been able to so contrive that the turning of this disc 
answers in some measure to the focussing of a telescope. 
For example, sounds at the distance of, say a mile, may 
respond to a correct setting of the disc. Only, in setting 
it, remember that M. Palinier is a Frenchman.” 

The boys looked at him wonderingly. 

” What’s that got to do with it ? ” asked Furness. 
” Surely sounds are the same, whether heard by French¬ 
men or any other kind of folk ? ” 

” True 1 ” assented Latimer ; ” but standards of dis¬ 
tance differ.” 

” I see I ” cried Holbin. ” The figures refer to French 
miles.” Latimer nodded. 

” Good 1 That is, they stand for kilometres, which 
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He paused, and Furness filled in the gap. 

" A thousand metres, say about—about noo yards.’* 

" Capital I That is about five-eighths of a mile; and 
so now you understand that part. At all events, you 
understand pretty well as much as I do 1 ” 

“ And I suppose that fan thing collects the sounds, and 
tickles up the inside of this square box ? ” asked Holbin. 

" That may not be precisely the way M. Palinier would 
put it/* was the laughing reply ; " but it will serve suffi¬ 
ciently for your purpose, 1 make no doubt. The ordinary 
waves of sound—that is, the waves as they strike our 
ears, become diffused, spreading out in all directions, and 
would naturally be uncollectable by so small a thing as 
this artificial ear; but then, as Palinier points out, law 
and cause act and react upon one another in nature. 
Whilst there is the evident and readily apparent 
diffusion of the atmospheric waves, he detects 
also disturbances in the ether, which are not so 
widely diffused, but which, although not dis¬ 
cernible by our ordinary methods, can be picked 
up by means of his apparatus. And it is upon 
thi9 that the success of the machine, so far as 
he has gone, is dependent.'* 

“ That's all right enough," put in Holbin ; 

" but I foresee at any rate one difficulty. You 
said this musical-box arrangement was tuned 
up to catch only sounds at a certain 
distance | but if it catches them all, 
even at the distance set, there must 
be a pretty middling kind of a concert 
going on inside I How do you hear 
it ? How, for instance, did Furness 
hear the shouting only ? " 

" I didn’t 1 " exclaimed Furness. 

" That's what fogged me. I heard 
yells, rumbles, squeaks, dins, a regular 
stew of noises. It took a bit of think¬ 
ing before I got what I wanted, or 
at any rate got something fairly in¬ 
telligible." 

Latimer nodded. 

“ Just so," he said. "This is one 
of M. Palinier’s greatest problems, and 
he hasn’t solved it yet. Of course 
you don’t hear all the sounds at the 
given distance. He tells me that by 
means of the curve of the fan he has 
practically ensured getting only those 
which come from the direction he 
faces ; and that, in addition, by his box 
mechanism he has managed to attune 
so that only certain pitches of sound 
are caught. Beyond that he has not 
gone ; only by practice, and certainly 
in his own case by a particularly sen¬ 
sitive ear, has he contrived to get such 
good results as he has given me. 

That message of yours, for instance, 
might have been unintelligible to my¬ 
self, and I am quite sure neither you 
nor I could have caught the undertone.reference to * Pally- 
wally.’ Even he was not absolutely sure I " 

Holbin had been regarding the " wonder-box " atten¬ 
tively! Anything of a mechanical nature had great 
interest for him, and roused his intelligent brain. He 
turned suddenly to Latimer. 

" It unscrews," he said. " It's jolly natty I I say, 
Mr. Latimer, couldn't we just unpiece it ? We could be 

awfully careful, you know ; and then-" 

He stopped. Latimer's dark face was flushed. 

" Oh, I say 1 " he continued shamefacedly. "I’m 
awfully sorry 1 What a cad I am I Of course it wouldn’t 
be playing the game." 

The man nodded approvingly. It seemed as if he were 
somewhat relieved. Looking them full in the face, he spoke. 

" That’s it, boys ; that's it exactly I It wouldn’t be 
playing the game, and I want you to help me play it. 


I nearly broke the rule myself the other day. I was on 
the very point of doing so, to my shame, when I was in¬ 
terrupted, fortunately. But we'll act fairly by M* Palinier, 
won't we?" 

He turned the subject abruptly. 

" Come, Holbin, it's your turn. Let me strap you in." 

Eagerly the lad prepared himself to use the strange 
contrivance. Once cut off from the sounds immediately 
around him, he threw all his power into the attempt to 


"She struggled a 
give the bewildered 


moment for breath after her ascent, and then proceeded to 
Palinier a few of her own opinions." (Srs pag$ 323.) 

understand what he should happen to hear from afar. 
The others watched him closely. At first there was the 
natural strain of concentrated effort; but after a little time 
his features relaxed. He held up a warning hand, as though 
instinctively asking for silence. Then, after a further in¬ 
terval, a look of anxiety and horror came into his eyes. 

" What’s up ? " asked Furness, forgetting he could not 
be heard. 

" Hush 1 " said Latimer in a low voice; " don’t draw his 
attention off." 

Holbin appeared for the moment to have forgotten 
his surroundings 1 his face worked as though he were 
under the strain of some strong emotion. The two looked 
inquiry at each other, waiting with what patience they 
could command for a solution of the riddle. At last the 
silence was broken by a sharp exclamation from Holbin. 

" Gosh 1 Just fancy if it had l " 
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what of us, m’sieu, with your shakings and quakings, your 
roarings and rumblings, your how lings and yellings-” 

Palinier shrugged his shoulders. 

“ How can I help it ? Have I not told you I work in 
the interests of Science ? Have I not been engaged upon 
a series of vibratory experiments—but, bah I How shall 
understanding of these great wonders ever reach your thick 
head-” 

The fat man made a movement as if he would take the 
other by the throat, and Palinier stepped back. He 
would have closed the door but that his visitor blocked 




the en¬ 
trance. It 
was evi¬ 
dently un¬ 
wise to 

continue in the frank strain he had just been adopting, 
and he turned his expostulations into a milder mould. 

“ But enough is said. I may as well inform you that 
my megaphonic and vibratory experiments are ended for 
the present. I am now about to apply myself to what are, 
to you, no doubt, less unpleasant researches." 

“ What care I for your researches ? " spluttered the 
other. " It is enough that my little Henriette has already 
suffered beyond endurance from your disgusting perform¬ 
ances. Her nerves are being shattered. She fast becomes 
a timid, quaking creature—my once so bold Henriette 1 " 

Even as he spoke there was the sound of other foot¬ 
steps approaching, and a gasping, excited lady, whose pro¬ 
portions were but little less than those of her incensed 
husband, appeared upon the scene. This was his " once 
so bold Henriette ” ; but her general appearance certainly 


gave no support to his statement that she was fast becoming 
a “ timid, quaking creature." She struggled a moment fer 
breath after her ascent, and then proceeded to give the 
bewildered Palinier a few of her own opinions. They more 
than confirmed Baudoin’s utterances as to the dissatisfaction 
of the stout and incensed couple, who resided immediately 
below the scientist, and had undoubtedly suffered more 
than enough disturbance from his experiments. 

" And because my poor Alphonse is too mild and easy 
by nature, I, Henriette Baudoin, have decided to move 
in this not-to-be-supported state of things," she said, after 
she had spoken in general terms for some little time. “'I 

go, therefore, to apply to the Prefect of Police-" 

Palinier made a gesture of despair, turning the palms of 
his hands outwards, and humping his shoulders. 

“ But, madam," he expostulated, " I assure 
you all the noises and vibrations have ceased 
from this morning. My work is now of a nature 
quite silent. There shall be no longer any dis¬ 
turbances." 

“It is true I ” said the lady grimly. " There 
shall be no longer any disturbances. Come, my 
Alphonse, let us depart. We waste our breath 
upon this contemptible person. He is beneath 
us. Let us put the matter before the police." 

The two turned, and, giving no further 
attention to the troubled Palinier, went 
grumbling and growling down the stairs. 

The discomfited, scientist turned back to 
his table and regarded the things upon it 
with a look of despair: a look comical 
enough to a beholder, but sufficiently expres¬ 
sive of tragedy to Palinier himself. 

" C’est fini / " he muttered dis¬ 
consolately. " Beyond a doubt 
it is finished, if once those block¬ 
heads of police poke their long, 
official noses into the place. There 
will be inquiries, investigations, 
head-shakings, suspicions, maybe 
even confiscations. How am I 
ever to convince them my experi¬ 
ments are necessary in the service 
of Science ? Ma fox / There is 
nothing for it but to retire, in 
honourable and dignified retreat. 
It will be risky. There is danger 
in thus again approaching an 
enemy's probable confines: but 
is a Palinier to shirk danger? 
Never 1 " he snapped, ignoring 
with true scientific disdain the 
contradiction involved in the at¬ 
titude he had taken up, claiming 
thus to be scornful of danger even 
while he meditated flight from one 
portion of it. 

Buried away among the savage 
hills of the Pyrenean range, this 
extraordinary man had built for 
himself a rough and ready shep¬ 
herd’s hut, to which at times he retired when he felt the 
need of relaxation from the closeness of study and the heat 
of a Parisian summer. It was to this out-of-the-usual 
stronghold that he now contemplated retirement, taking 
with him his implements and apparatus until the threatened 
storm should have blown over, or until, coming ostensibly 
from a distance, he should, on his return to Paris, be able 
to obtain new quarters with less risk of having to face 
inquiry as to why he was making so sudden a change 
of dwelling. But then, down Sjuth, somewhere—though 
where, he could not say—he believed that the rough and 
foolish fellow whose anger he had so thoughtlessly incurred 
at Lourdes, was to be found. Was ever man so beset with 
difficulties ? He felt huge pity for himself. 

To fly once more to Latimer’s sheltering cottage were to 
render himself ridiculous in the eyes of Iris English friend : 


" He found himself 
looking at a picture- 

postcard representing the 
Grotto at Lourdes , . . 

and underneath was written the one word, * Blent 6 t. * 99 (See page 324.) 
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or so, at least, he imagined. No ; there was nothing for 
it but to take Fate into his own hands, and try to strangle 
her. He would go—go on the morrow—to the South. 
He took up the letter he had written earlier in the day to 
his late host near Lunechester, and added a hasty postscript 
to the effect that he was about to travel again for a short 
time. He would, he said, write upon his return; meanwhile 
would his dear friend consider the proposal he had made. 
Then he sealed the envelope and felt in his pocket for a 
stamp. It was in doing this that he made a discovery that 
startled him even more than the visit of the irate Baudoins. 
Felt, as he fumbled about in a pocket loaded with odd assort¬ 
ments of varied nature, his hand came into contact with a 
card, and, drawing it out, he found himself looking at a 
picture-postcard representing the Grotto at Lourdes, with 
the great crowds around the entrance, and underneath 


the picture was written in thick, clu^nsy letters, the one 
word, " Bientdt.” He stared at it as if hypnotised by the 
sight. Lourdes—the cause of his uneasiness : " bientdt 
" soon." What could it all mean ? 

Suddenly he recalled having been jostled, when he had 
had occasion to go out into the street that very morning. 
Preoccupied, he had not noticed it at the time, but now 
he recollected feeling a touch at his side. Some one must 
have put the card into his pocket at that moment. It 
could have but one significance : his enemy, or an emissary 
from him, was close at hand. Flight must now, indeed, be 
speedy, and secret withal. 

And—he laughed a little nervously to himself—per 
haps flight into what was in all probability the enemy’s 
country, was the surest means of hiding and of safety, 
after all. 


CHAPTER XII. 

ANOTHER EXPERIMENT. 


the lonely cottage habitation 
of the erstwhile reserved 
and solitary Latimer, great 
changes were in the making. 
They were not, indeed, 
changes observable by the 
ordinary, everyday passer¬ 
by, but they were none the 
less important on that ac¬ 
count. It was not the cot¬ 
tage and its surroundings 
that were affected : the 
altered conditions were felt 
in the person of Latimer himself. He was getting back 
into what might be considered to have been his normal 
state in earlier days, even though that state had now long 
been a thing of bygone times—getting back by leaps and 
bounds. Life held human interest for him now, a thing he 
had not of late looked for, or even desired. He was hap¬ 
pier, and less silent. Occasionally the sound of whistling, 
even snatches of some long-forgotten song, might have been 
heard coming from the little garden at the back of the 
house. 

In all this the unconscious agents were the boys ; it 
was their visits which roused him. their interest which drew 
his own out into active life. And behind all this—hardly 
as yet recognised, even by the man most concerned—was 
the subtle sympathy for the lad he had scarcely seen ; the 
lad whose pressing needs had brought that first unwelcome 
crowd to his churlish door. Both Holbin and Furness 
were now regular and looked-for visitors to Latimer’s 
dwelling. Occasionally, also, little Geoff joined them ; but 
through it all the connecting thread was the ever-present 
desire that in some way or other Arthur Armithwaite might 
come into his own again ; and, if possible, even come by 
the agency of Latimer himself. The idea suggested in 
tremulous excitement by Holbin, that perhaps the ‘' wonder- 
box " might mean more to Arthur than to any of the others, 
had taken firmer root than Latimer realised. He had more 
than doubted its chances at first, but as the days went by 
his doubts faded, until at last he actually began to believe, 
with even stronger faith than Holbin, that success was 
likely to attend the trial of the apparatus. For some time 
Armithwaite had been in London ; but now he was back, 
and to-day he was to make his first visit since his return. 

” Bothered if I don’t begin to feel young again ! ” 
muttered Latimer to himself, this summer morning. " I 
verily believe I’m as excited as any of them. Ah, well ; 
it’s doing no harm 1 ” 

He whistled an air from “ II Trovatore,” to the un¬ 
concealed astonishment of the village postman, who was 
coming up the garden path. 

” Never heard that sort o’ noise here afore I ” he solilo¬ 
quised, as he knocked, and " Fine day, sir 1 99 he said, 
when Latimer opened to him. 


" Splendid ! ” was the answer; ” makes one feel quite 
youthful.” 

He took the letter from the astounded postman, who 
turned away with a grin and continued his journey. 

Latimer filled and lighted his pipe ; then, the few duties 
of the morning having been finished, sauntered out to his 
back garden, and seating himself tore his letter open. It 
bore the Paris post-mark. He read it through twice. 

” Seems to come all together,” he muttered. " 4 It 
never rains,’ etcetera—a silly saying ordinarily, but 
apposite enough to-day.” 

The message penned by the self-confident Palinier. and 
despatched later, amid the hurry of undignified flight, 
held a suggestion which filled him first with bewilderment, 
and then with a wild hope. It was as a second string to his 
bow ; and if at the far back of his thoughts there was a 
feeling that it was infinitely to be preferred that the first 
string should suffice, he honestly rejoiced at the ofler of 
a second. For in the first natural heat of elation at the 
prospect with the new apparatus he had just completed, 
Palinier had written to his English friend, and offered to 
restore young Armithwaite’s hearing to him once more 
Translated, the message ran : 

“My dear Friend, —To-day I finish a new machine. 
What it shall do, not even I as yet may say. When soon, 
as I hope, you shall visit me, its possibilities shall be made 
known to you. 

And now for the true purpose of this communication. 
As it was I who was first to expect, with natural sympathy, 
but no less with certainty, that the poor unfortunate whom 
I found at your house upon my recent visit would awake 
to learn that his ears were dead to all sounds, so it shall 
be I—your Leopold—who will bring sound back to him 
again. Trust in me, my Latimer. Let the poor boy be 
brought to me here in Paris, and—what shall I not perform?” 

The postscript added that he had suddenly decided 
on taking a change j he was about to visit his “ nest in 
the hills,” but he would let Latimer know when he was 
returning. 

That afternoon, in preparation for his young visitors. 
Latimer got out the ” wonder-box.” It had been arranged 
between Holbin, Furness, and himself, that Arthur Armith¬ 
waite should accompany them to the cottage, but that there 
should be nothing said about the real purpose of the visit i 
no slightest hint given of the experiment it was proposed 
to try. It was cruel to raise the poor lad’s hopes too long 
before they could be justified. Latimer placed all the 
various parts in readiness, and, in the mood for idle amuse¬ 
ment, strapped the instrument to his breast. 

” Those boys should be about half way by now,” he 
thought; ” they’ve probably taken the canal road ; it’s 
the shortest. I wonder if I should be as successful as 
friend Palinier in picking up conversation. I’ll try.” 

He had arranged his disc, and now fitted the plugs and 
turned to face towards the road from Lunechester. For a 
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little while he had no success : a few sounds of various 
degrees of intelligibility reached him, but nothing that 
suggested the approach of his young friends. He concen¬ 
trated all his thoughts in vain at first, and was about to 
give up, when clear and concise to his brain came the sound 
of a lad’s voice. 

That’s it 1 ” he muttered. 44 They're in range.” 

The tone was remarkably clear, probably because within 
that special area there was not so much as usual to conflict 
with the sound of the voice. In turn both Holbin and 
Furness could be heard ; then, after a short time of listening, 
he caught the accents of a third lad speaking. This puzzled 
him. Only the three boys were to 
have come : young Geoff was not 
to have been told of what was in¬ 
tended, nor was he to have been 
brought on this occasion. More¬ 
over, the voice was not the voice 
of Geoff. 

44 Of course,” he thought, 44 it 
must be Armithwaite. And yet,-I 
can’t make it out.” 

He listened with greater intent- 
ness. Holbin had just asked a 
question, which was answered al¬ 
most immediately by the unknown 
voice. This time there was no 
room for doubt ; the boy had ad¬ 
dressed Armithwaite by name—he 
distinctly caught the word 44 Art ” 

—and had not spoken with any 
sign of a raised voice; yet the 
answer was clear and quick. 

Of course,” he soliloquised, 

44 the lad isn’t dumb ; but he must 
have heard, to have been able to 
gtt his reply in so quickly. Surely 
the young beggars haven’t been 
keeping me in the dark ? ” 

By now the sound of the voices 
was weakening; in another few 
seconds they were silent. Evi¬ 
dently the boys had ceased for the 
moment to talk, or had passed out 
of the attuned range. He removed 
the apparatus, and shortly after¬ 
wards sauntered along the lane to 
meet his visitors. Some little 
distance away, on turning a bend 
in the road, he saw them coming 
towards him, all three of them 
talking and laughing. They had 
not caught sight of him, and he turned back thoroughly 
mystified. 

44 They have —the young dogs 1 ” he muttered, and there 
was more than a trace of disappointment in his face. 44 It 
isn’t that I’m not glad to think the boy’s all right again ; 
but they might have let me know. Yes, they might have 
let me know.” 

He felt the apparent slight more keenly than he liked 
to think. Even if the boys had not known until recently 
that their friend had recovered his hearing—and he was 
certain that at the time Holbin had made his suggestion 
about trying the effect of the 44 wonder-box ” they knew 
nothing—he thought they would have found means to in¬ 
form him as soon as they knew. Ah, well, youngsters were 
always wrapt up in themselves. What cared they about 
their elders, or their feelings ? 

He was leaning over the gate when they appeared in 
sight. Holbin saw him first, and waved his hand. 

” Here we are I ” he cried gaily, and the next minute all 
three were at the cottage. 

It was the first time Latimer had seen young Armi¬ 
thwaite since his accident, and the first he had ever seen him 
in sound health and consciousness. He looked the boy 
straight in the face, and the interest he had taken in him 
deepened, all involuntarily. He put out his hand. 


44 Glad to see you, my boy,” he said. 44 Glad to see you 
so well, and so splendidly recovered.” 

Armithwaite returned the look with equal interest and 
curiosity as he took the man's proffered hand. 

44 Thank you, sir,” he said simply. 44 They've told me 
how jolly good you’ve been. I’m awfully grateful; I am, 
really.” 

Latimer was silent. Even now he could hardly realise 
that this was the boy whose hearing had gone. Forgetting 
himself for the moment, he continued to look abstractedly 
into the lad's eyes, when Holbin, who was standing a little 
behind Armithwaite, suddenly recalled him to himself. 

44 Mr. Latimer,” he said— 44 Mr. 
Latimer, I ought to explain. He 
can’t hear you ; he can only see. 
It’s lip-reading. He was learning 
it in London. We didn’t know 
till he caSie back. Don’t let on, 
please.” 

Latimer started. In a flash he 
had grasped the situation j but he 
held sufficient control over himself 
to prevent Armithwaite seeing his 
natural mistake. 

44 You must be thinking me a 
queer kind of host,” he said, with 
a smile. 44 Here am I staring you 
out of countenance, goodness only 
knows why. However, come along 
to my little plot at the back, and 
we'll have a chat together.” ' 

So saying, he led the trio round, 
tactfully avoiding all allusion to 
Armithwaite's misfortune. 

44 Holbin,” he called, as they en¬ 
tered the back garden, 44 come with 
me, and let’s bring out a chair or 
two.” 

Leaving the others outside, they 
went indoors for seats. 

44 Does our young friend know of 
the existence of this new 4 long¬ 
distance ear ' ? ” he asked, when 
they were alone. 

44 Oh, rather 1 ” was the ready 
answer. 44 You bet we couldn't 
keep mum about it 1 But he doesn't 
know of your idea; we've played 
the game, sir.” 

44 I can quite believe that / ” he 
replied, feeling a quick spasm of 
shame in ever having doubted the 
good faith of the lads. 44 But for the moment I really 
thought his hearing was back. It was on the tip of my 
tongue to congratulate him in so many words.” 

44 I thought so,” answered Holbin. 44 It's wonderful 
how he’s picked up that lip-reading. It was kept a secret 
till he came back from London. I’m awfully glad you 
didn’t mention his hearing. He bears it splendidly, but 
it’s hit him hard, Mr. Latimer. I believe the specialist 
said something about slight paralysis of the hearing part 
of the brain—I’m bothered if I can put it quite right; but 
I fancy they don't know whether he'll ever get well again 
or not. He might, at any time, or he mightn’t.” 

Latimer looked grave. 

44 H'm 1 ” he said. 44 That’s it. is it? Well, we’ll try 
the 4 wonder-box,’ my boy ; but I'm doubtful; very, very 
doubtful.” 

Back in the garden, however, he was as gay as any of 
them. The others had told Armithwaite that he was 
44 one of the best,” and as the boy watched him that 
afternoon he felt the description to be true. 

Yet it was strange how, as if by tacit collusion, the man 
and the two boys avoided all talk of the 44 long-distance 
ear.” The thing was uppermost in the mind of each, but 
each seemed shy of mentioning it. So much hung upon 
success or failure that they were afraid, honestly afraid. 
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It was Armithwaite who opened the ball, in all innocence. 
His roving eyes had lighted once or twice upon the strange 
mechanism set upon the bench near them, and in a lull of 
the conversation he rose and went towards it. 

“ I don't need to ask what this is, sir/' he said. " I 
can see it’s the marvellous * long-distance ear.’ Rupe’s 
been telling me all about it. He's full of it—absolutely 
chock full. Aren’t you, Rupe ? " 

Holbin nodded, a little tremulously. How full, indeed, 
not even Armithwaite could have guessed. 

“ It must be splendid 1 " continued the boy, with en¬ 
thusiasm. " My conscience ! I’d give a lot to be able 
to use it.'* 

Just the faint shadow of a cloud crossed his pleasant 
face, but it was gone on the instant. 

“ How does it work, sir ? " he asked. 

Turning to face the lad, and speaking with slow distinct¬ 
ness, Latimer explained file apparatus as well as he could. 
Furness and Holbin looked at each other. The crisis was 
surely at hand. 

Then suddenly, as though he feared even 
now to put the matter to a decisive test, 

Latimer turned the subject 

"Come, boys," he cried cheerily; " we’ll 
have tea. Tea first, and then—well, then we'll 
have another talk about the * long-distance 
ear,' if you like.” 

" Rather 1 " cried Armithwaite, and 

" Rather I" cried Furness and Holbin ; but 
with what a wide world of difference in 
their meaning. 

At tea 
the good 
man out¬ 
did him¬ 
self for 
the bene¬ 
fit of his 


There was a brief interval of waiting. Then Latimer 
announced that the instrument was working splendidly. 

" I heard the noise of a train flying through Lunechester,” 
he said, and unstrapped the appliance. 

Holbin and Furness looked at him anxiously. Armi- 
thwaite was gazing on the apparatus with wondering eyes. 
Taking his courage into tight hands, Latimer touched 
him, and the boy looked round. 

" My lad," said Latimer quietly, " I want you to under¬ 
stand. We thought that, perhaps—only perhaps, remem¬ 
ber—it might be just possible that through the instru¬ 
mentality of this wonderful machine you-” 

Armithwaite stopped him with a sharp cry. 

" I know 1 ” he exclaimed excitedly—" I know 1 Try 1" 
" Don't hope too much," began Latimer, but was inter¬ 
rupted once more. 

“ No 1 no 1 At least, I’U try not to. But we can see, at 
any rate, can’t we ? " 

He was flushed with excitement. 


“The ‘bandit* had joined the purveyor of 
Pyrenean pups, and was pointing at them, 
Latimer, Palmier, and the boys.’* [Set 
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visitors. He had pressed them all into service, and the 
meal was brought out into the garden under the trees. A 
glorious summer sky above; bright flowers and friendly 
trees around ; a merry, laughing group—it should not be his 
fault if that afternoon failed to be a bright memory for 
them all. Even if—but that might wait ; the time should be 
pleasantly memorable, in spite of possible disappointment. 

The jolly meal was over at last, and the three willing 
servitors carried the things back into Latimer’s kitchen, 
as if they had had the run of the place all their lives, said 
Armithwaite. who was the merriest of them all. 

But Latimer stayed outside, and when they returned he 
had the " wonder-box " in position, and was about to put 
the plugs into his ears. 

"Just to let you know how it is used," he said to 
Armithwaite. 

In reality it was to be actually certain that the attune- 
ment was right, before he made his test. It should have 
every chance. 


" My word I " said Furness, taking Holbin aside. " My 
word, Rupe ; suppose it comes off all right I " 

" Oh, I hope it does ; I hope it docs 1 " exclaimed Holbin. 
His hands were tight clenched in his excitement. 

The apparatus was in position. Armithwaite himself 
was now quiet, a slight trembling of the hands as he put 
the spring over his head, and an anxious look in his eyes, 
alone told how the experiment was affecting him. 

" You must give it a good chance," said Latimer, looking 
him in the face, as he turned him towards the direction 
from which the clearest sounds might be expected. “ We 
won’t distract you. Concentrate all your thoughts upon 
the desired object." 

He drew the other two boys aside. They took up a 
position behind Armithwaite and waited. 

It seemed long, tense hours of waiting. If only they could 
tell what was going on. Yet Armithwaite gave no sign 
" Art 1 " cried Holbin at last, losing control; " do 
you-" 
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Latimer touched him. 

“ He can’t hear you, in any case,” he said. “ Don’t get 
beyond yourself.” 

The lad flushed, though the rebuke was kindly meant. 

Armithwaite turned, and took the spring from his head. 

'* Please take it off,” he said, with forced quietness, and 
Latimer without a word unstrapped the box. The others 
looked on, saying nothing. The apparatus was laid down 
once more ; and then Armithwaite tried to smile. So brave 
an attempt it was, that it struck them to the heart. 


" Thanks,” he said, with just the slightest quiver of the 
voice. It was awfully good of you to try—but-” 

He turned away, and they understood. The experiment 
had failed. 

“ He took it like a brick,” the two lads told each other, 
as they parted that night—“ like a real brick.” 

But in the quiet of his own room a stricken lad had thrown 
himself beside his bed. and was pouring his prayer of agony : 

“ Give me my hearing back again. O God, give me my 
hearing back 1 ” 


END OF PART I. 


PART II. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


AT CAUTERETS. 


'll REE travellers stood at the 
entrance of the modest 
but comfortable H6tel des 
Pyrenees at Cauterets, the 
lively and much frequented spa high 
up in the heart of the hills that 
form the Western Pyrenees. The 
little square, hemmed in on three 
of its sides by shops, public build¬ 
ings, and hotels, and fringed on 
its fourth side by the gravelled 
path with sheltering trees that ran 
up to the greenwood of the slopes, was thronged with 
tourists, guides, fashionably dressed visitors of either sex, 
and a medley of ragged urchins threading their careless 
way amongst the more fortunate and more favourably 
clad youngsters, who, at all events, looked nothing like as 
merry. In front of the restaurants were seated leisured 
visitors, drinking and chatting under the soft evening 
sky. Here and there itinerant merchants offered their 
wares, some of which competed with those of the sur¬ 
rounding shops, whilst others were distinct in themselves, 
finding no counterpart in any market of the little town. 

Above the sounds of conversation, the cries of children 
and hawkers, the many varied noises of a great gathering : 
above all these, and enveloping them in a cloak of rever¬ 
berating thunder, was the ceaseless roar of the Cauterets 
torrent, that rushed foaming down the steep valley, 
passing under the square, and dashing, milk-white with 
the buffeting of the boulders, down to the greater river 
of the plains, the merry Gave de Pau. 

** This is just about all right 1 ” exclaimed one of the 
three, eyeing the moving scene with eager enthusiasm. 
“ I say, Mr. Latimer, I like this kind of thing 1 ” 

There was no doubt whatever that he did ; and Latimer, 
looking with interested eyes at him, felt the glow of Holbin’s 
happiness making his own heart lighter. 

“ Ay 1 Ay 1 ” he said. “ It has all the charm of freshness 
for you, sonny, hasn't it ? And what about Armithwaite ? ” 

He nodded towards the third of the little party, who was 
taking in the scene in a quieter way, but whose whole being 
seemed to be absorbed in the sights around him. 

“ He’s keener on it than I am even, I do believe,” was 
Holbin's answer. “ He always had a longing to get about 
and see things. And now—poor old chap—seeing's all 
that he can have. My word, what a world of difference it 
must make 1 ” 

Disappointed beyond measure at the utter failure of the 
" wonder-box ” to do that for which it had never been 
made, in bringing sound within the reach of deaf ears ; 
and impatient at the delay imposed by the erratic Palinier 
in affording the second and more hopeful chance, Latimer 
had taken himself in hand. Even now, a visit to the house 
of another meant an effort to this strangely-constituted 
man ; but the unusual interest he took in the case of young 
Armithwaite nerved him to make the effort required. 

Two days after the momentous and futile experiment, he 


betook himself to Lunechester, and called at the house 
at the junction of the two main roads. There, in the 
course of a long and friendly interview with Mr. Armi¬ 
thwaite, he told the story of his connection with the French¬ 
man, and the latter’s bent for research into the realms of 
sound. He found that, as was only natural, the boys had 
already spoken with enthusiasm of the apparatus so quaintly 
named “ the long-distance ear ” ; but of the experiment 
which had failed to bring sound to the cognisance of young 
Armithwaite nothing had been said by them. It remained, 
therefore, for Latimer to confess his disappointment, 
whilst at the same time admitting that he had based his 
hopes upon fragile foundation. And thereupon he stated 
the real reason for his visit, producing Palinier’s letter. 

' “ I can only suggest it as a last resource,” he had said. 
“ Evidently M. Palinier is quite confident of being able 
to help your boy, but exactly what means he has at his 
disposal I am, of course, unable to say. Unhappily, there 
must be some little time of waiting, as my erratic friend 
has betaken himself off on the spur of the moment.” 

“ Gone, apparently,” said Mr. Armithwaite, who had 
perused the Frenchman’s letter, ” to some * nest in the 
hills.' That sounds very pleasant. Well, my good sir, there 
seems little doubt this friend of yours is a clever man, and 
his offer is most generous. If he should have means at his 
command by which poor Arthur may once more get his 
hearing, I need hardly say what d< light it would be for him. 
and for us all. Until, however, we have the promised 
further communication, I think it would be better not to 
say a word to Arthur. The poor boy has seemed rather 
more depressed again the last day or two, and what you 
have just told me explains things. Evidently he suffered 
a keen disappointment, and it has affected him deeply.” 

“I'm not surprised,” answered Latimer. “ Although 
we told him nothing till the last moment, I could see how 
much he was moved when the time arrived.” • 

Suddenly an ijea came into his head*, and on the spur 
of the moment he spoke: 

“ Look here. Mr. Armithwaite, why shouldn’t I hunt 
up M. Palinier ? I know something of his whereabouts, 
and a run to the Pyrenees will liven me up. If,” he 
continued tentatively. “ if Arthur could come with me-” 

“ The very thing 1 ” exclaimed the other. “ The very 
thing ! It would, at least, be a splendid change for him. 
As regards other possibilities, he need know nothing till 
you have seen your friend.” 

The idea had been carried into action with no delay. 
At first it had seemed as if even the prospect of travel 
could not rouse the lad to any enthusiasm ; but when it 
was further arranged that his chumrHolbin should accom¬ 
pany him, he brightened up, and as soon as the actual 
time for the journey had come he was eager for the fresh 
scenes to which they proposed to repair. And so. by 
pleasant and easy stages, they had come through London 
and Paris, across fair England and spacious France, to 
this place of wild beauty amid the Pyrenean peaks. Here, 
until he had got into touch with Palinier, who was practi- 
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cally certain, some time or other, to be calling at the 
Cauterets Poste Restante, Latimer planned to remain. 

Suddenly Armithwaite stepped out from the doorway. 
His quick eyes had looked beyond the moving crowds in 
the square. 

" Come on/' he exclaimed, “ I’m going across to have a 
peep at that fellow’s pups.” 

At the entrance to the park a group had gathered them¬ 
selves about a man who was standing with a large Pyrenean 
hound at his side, and, tucked under each arm, a woolly- 
coated pup. The other two followed, as Armithwaite made 
for this group. 

" Isn’t she a beauty ? ” exclaimed Holbin, patting the 
complacent mother. 

” And aren’t they perfect little creatures ? ” said Armi¬ 
thwaite, touching a round, woolly head with gentle fingers. 

” Ohi / The little dears 1 ” Latimer overheard a gushing 
mademoiselle exclaim to her attendant squire. ” The 
jewels l But, ma foi, what cruelty to take them still so 
young from their mother I ” 

He smiled grimly. The emotional young lady was 
wearing plumage in her hat, to obtain which a parent 
bird had been killed in the nesting season. He was about 
to address himself to the boys and suggest a stroll in the 
park, when he felt his sleeve touched, and an excited 
voice greeted him: 

” Mats, ma foi ; e'est mon cher ami; quel bonheur ! ” 

At which he turned to find the very man of whom he 
was in search at his elbow. 

” Palmier 1 ” he exclaimed. " Well, as you say, it is 
a bit of luck 1 ” 

Leaving the boys to amuse themselves as they liked, 
he strolled off with his friend, from whom he learned, 
in the course of a voluble stream of talk on Palinier’s part, 
the real reason for the latter’s departure for the hills. 

" My poor, persecuted friend I ” he said, in mock com¬ 
miseration. ” Not even in Paris are you safe, then ? 
Well 1 well I In the mountain fastnesses-” 

” Yes 1 ” Palinier took him somewhat satirically. ” In the 
mountain fastnesses, no doubt, I am protected. Oh, yes I ” 

Latimer laughed. “ Ah, well I At any rate, you are still 
alive. And now, friend, to business ! ” 

Whilst they were discussing the chances of, and the 
opportunity for. helping young Armithwaite, the boys, after 
amusing themselves for a short time with the dogs and 
the crowd, strolled off into the park. 

” I expect Mr. Latimer’s gone to the poste restante to see 
if there are any letters,” said Holbin—neither of them 
had witnessed the meeting of the two men. “ We’ll pick 
him up again presently. Let's go and listen to the band.” 

He could have bitten his tongue out the next moment 
for his unthinking suggestion ; but Armithwaite merely 
laughed, albeit a little wistfully. 

” All right. You can listen for the two of us, and I’ll 
watch the people. I can’t lip-read the music, worse luck 1 ” 

They seated themselves under the trees, and whilst 
Holbin listened to the music, the other lad made use of 
his eyes to study the types of a French fashionable gathering. 
The whole scene was so fresh to the English schoolboy 
that for the time he was taken out of himself, almost 
forgetting his limitations. Yet it was probably these very 
limitations that made him the more observant. With the 
gateway through the ear so securely barred, impressions 
flowing through the eye became the more vivid. The weird 
fashions followed by many of the ladies who were seated 
beneath the trees, or promenading along the gravelled 
roadway, interested and amused him. Indeed, once or 
twice, with the irreverence of unthinking youth, he had 
well-nigh burst into laughter. But suddenly he found 
his attention drawn away from these fleeting eccentricities 
to take note of a tall, rough-looking man in a slouch hat, 
and with a loose jacket tucked, Garibaldian-wise, in at the 
waist and tied with a broad, black sash. The fellow, 
passing the place where the boys were seated, threw curious 
and searching glances over them and the rest of the crowd 
as he sauntered by. 


“ Rather an evil-looking joker,” was the lad's unspoken 
comment, ” but jolly picturesque in his way. Might be a 
brigand bold, if there were any brigands bold now-a-days, 
especially in such happy, careless places as this. Hello 1 
Back he comes again. What cheer, Mephistopheles ? ” 

As the words merely existed in the boy’s brain, and were 
not even spoken in a low voice, the attention of Holbin, 
sitting at his side, was not called to the advancing ” Mephis¬ 
topheles.” The man passed them once again, and a second 
time his piercing eyes shot inquiring glances. 

” Looking for some one, without a doubt. She is not 
here, my bold, bad buccaneer. Your Juanita has failed 
to keep her tryst.” 

Whether it actually were so or not, the fellow seemed 
put out. He had evidently been hoping to meet some 
one who had failed to put in an appearance, and he passed 
for the moment out of Armithwaite’s sight, losing himself 
on the farther side of the bandstand; and just then the 
boy espied Latimer coming from the street into the park. 

” There he is 1 ” he exclaimed, calling Holbin’s attention. 
" See, over there. Who's that with him,*I wonder ? ” 

Holbin looked in the direction indicated and gave a 
whistle of surprise. 

” Pailywally, by all that's startling I” he exclaimed. 
Then, turning to Armithwaite, he told him who the stranger 
was. “ You ought to see him,” he said, and Armithwaite 
sprang to his feet. 

” Rather I ” he answered excitedly. ” He must be a 
wonderful chap.” 

Neither lad had an inkling of what the appearance of 
M. Palinier might mean ; the proposals of that worthy 
had so far been kept from them. It was, therefore, a real 
surprise to find themselves meeting the little Frenchman like 
this. They at once set out towards the pair who, as yet, 
had not caught sight of them, when, by some unaccountable 
impulse, Armithwaite turned and looked behind him. 

” Ho 1 Ho 1 So you've found her, after all I *' he muttered. 

“ Found her ? ” queried Holbin, catching the muttered 
words, and following his friend's interested gaze. ” What 
d’you mean ? ” 

There was no reply. Armithwaite*s eyes being directed 
elsewhere, he had failed to read the question. Involuntarily 
he had stopped, Holbin in surprise stopping too. 

The dark-eyed fellow in the slouch hat had evidently 
caught sight of some special person at last. He was 
hurrying, though with somewhat furtive movements, 
towards the exit from the park, Armithwaite's gaze 
following him. A touch from Holbin recalled the boy, 
and, with a laugh, he walked on. 

” I was watching a chap who caught my fancy,” he 
explained % ” a regular bandit from the hills—or. at any 
rate, he looked like one. There he is. He's making up 
to the fellow with those pups.” 

” Well, there’s nothing much in that. I shouldn’t 
wonder if, between the two of ’em, they didn’t steal both 
mother and pups and all. Like as not he’s just caught 
sight of the real owner, so he’s off to give the other beggar 
the tip, and they're going to do a mizzle. Come on, and 
let's pick up old Pailywally and Mr. Latimer.” 

They stepped forward again, and Latimer, catching sight 
of them, directed his companion's attention. 

” Here we are 1 ” he exclaimed, as they came together; 
and added, looking fixedly at Armithwaite: ” This is our 
friend, M. Palinier, Armithwaite, of whom you have heard 
so much.” 

” Vraimentl ” put in Palinier, ” my frien', 'e speek mush 
of me, so 'e tell me,” and he smiled complacently. 

But Armithwaite's attention had wandered. The 
” bandit ” had joined the purveyor of Pyrenean pups, 
and was pointing—pointing and gesticulating—at them, 
Latimer, Palinier, and the boys. They were the parties 
in whom he was interested. This was more than a little 
exciting. He turned quickly to Latimer. 

” Look I ” he exclaimed. ” What on earth-? ” 

But already the man must have taken the alarm, for, 
as Latimer turned, he was gone. 


{To be continued .) 
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The 

Last of the Graingers. 

A Story of School and War. 

By DAVID DOUGLAS. 

weaklings. Then came the kink : Tom Grainger, the last 
of the line, was the weakling, and Harry Norman ruled the 
roost, carried off the sports honours that the Graingers had 
been wont to win. snaffled the scholarships that before had 
fallen to the Graingers, and so on. Then, when he could, 
Norman had joined the Army, not as an officer, as he might 
have done, but as a private, determined to win through 
to his commission. So far, he had not done so, and maybe 
there was a little pique in the thought that Grainger should 
hold the commission, even although Norman knew that 
it had not been earned. Consolation lay in the fact that 
the first try out would find his foe wanting ; and he was 
not disappointed. | 

That hideous strafing played havoc with the Westshires 
that evening, and all through it Grainger sat shaking like 
a leaf. 


HE first time that little worm goes over the top 
he’ll drop dead with funk.” 

Private Norman of the Royal Westshires 
kicked a bully-beef tin in evident disgust, and the 
thing clattered along the trench boards and stopped dead 
at the feet of Second Lieutenant Grainger. The subaltern 
was only a youngster, scarcely nineteen, and he drew back 
with a start when the tin plunked near him. A snigger 
went along the trenchful of men, but whatever Grainger 
might have said or done was to be reckoned among the 
might have-beens, for at that moment H.E.’s and shrapnel 
began their hideous music. Lieutenant Grainger took to 
his dug-out at once, so hurriedly that even in that tragic 
moment old stagers growled angrily ; and among them was 
Private Norman, who was out in the front line for the 
half-dozenth time. 

Be it understood that Norman was not down on Grainger, 
w hom he had called a worm, because of the natural nervous¬ 
ness that comes to many of the bravest at their first, or 
second, or even third experience of front line work. Norman 
wa« down on Grainger with a good deal of justice, 
because at the various stages up to the front the sub. had 
shown the clearest signs of funk. Moreover, Norman 
knew Grainger—knew him because they had both been 
at the same public school together, but whereas Norman 
had ” joined up” as soon as his age permitted (he was a 
year older than Grainger) Grainger had gone only because 
he couldn’t, with decency, hold out any longer. 

Letters from the fellows at Highhurst to Norman had 
been very caustic about Grainger ; and Norman’s feelings 
were mixed when, detailed to the fourth battalion of the 
Royal Westshires, after a spell in Blighty, he found that 
one of they subalterns was Grainger. To himself, he had 
prognosticated the dtbdcle of Grainger, and those first 
few hours in the front line told him that he had been a 
true prophet. His outburst of contempt was, however, 
the first outspokenness on the part of Norman, but the 
grins and smiles of his comrades showed clearly enough 
that they were no less readers of character than he was. 

And Norman was, secretly, rather pleased, because the 
t iraingers and the Normans had long been enemies. The 
feud had started years and years before—so long that no 
one troubled what it had been about ; the fact remained 
that Normans and Graingers, who always went to High¬ 
hurst because that was a tradition with them, carried 
on the feud. The last three generations of Graingers had 
been top dogs, because the last three Normans had been 


” For pity’s sake, shift that fellow, Norman 1 ” he 
whimpered, gibbering at a still form which lay just outside, 
grinning up at the fume-laden air above ; and, because 
it was 4 ‘ orders,” Norman obeyed ; then came back and 
sat just where the dead man had lain. He pulled calmly 
at a pipe and looked often at Grainger; he knew that he 
was getting the youngster's nerves on the rawest edge 
possible. 

" That chap Norman's the very limit,” growled Private 
Harris to a comrade. ” I'm going to get him away from 
gloating over the worm.” But Harris didn’t do so, because 
a splinter got him at that moment. 

So Norman sat there, smoking and smiling grimly, for 
all the world as though bursting high explosives, whining 
woolly bears, and whiz-banging shells were nothing to 
worry about. 

Then the curtain of fire was lifted ; it swept to some 
distance beyond the trench, but its fury was increased, 
not abated. Everyone of the men there knew what that 
meant ; the German infantry were coming across. Some¬ 
where along the trench a whistle sounded, and. with a 
quick testing of bayonets that were quite fixed and needed 
no testing, the men were up on the fire step and potting 
away at the flitting figures striving gallantly to get past 
the terrible barrage that the British gunners were pitch¬ 
ing along the cairn-strewn no-man’s-land: cairns, those, 
fashioned of men who were once heroic fighters. 

The field-greys got through ; it is the soldier’s duty to 
get through, even as it is the soldier’s duty to force back 
those who get through. . . . Bombs lobbed over into the 
trench and burst shatteringly; Britons died, but their 
comrades fought on. They were in a tight fix, as they 
all knew, even before the Germans slithered down he 
parados ; the O.C. was lying unconscious ; the lieutenant 
was dead, and the one officer remaining alive was Grainger. 

” We’ll stick it, chaps, whatever he says,” growled 
Norman, and ” We’ll stick it 1 ” ran along the trem h, 
every man of them knowing what prompted that volun¬ 
tary devotion : in the days that had passed had grown the 
poisonous plant of distrust of Grainger. They had feared 
that such a moment as this might come, when, with an 
officer over them, they might be leaderless. 

Between w'hiles of thrust and parry, slithering about on 
the red, wet floor boards, Norman got a glance now and 
again of Grainger, and he wondered what it meant, for 
the sub. was fighting valiantly. The first time Norman 
saw him he was lobbing a bomb down the length of trench 
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Like a pack in full cry, the Britishers, with Norman 
head, raced toward the youngster.” 

that fight ? It was like many another fought to the bitter 
end. It left the Britons victors, with their foes lying all 
about them, though one man managed to scramble up the 
parados and began to hot-pace it back to his own line. 
Up after him went Norman, to drop back instantly. 

“ Another wave of 'em coming, sir l ” he shouted at 
Grainger. 

He stopped suddenly ; the boy was trembling like a 
leaf, and his face was as white as the chalk out of which 
the trench was dug. A moment before, Norman had been 
inwardly fuming at Grainger for having given the lie to 
all that had been predicted of him. and now here he w^as, 
the same old trembling self of the days before that fight. 

“ Ah 1 he’s white-livered, sure 1 ” the thought Hashed 
through Norman’s brain, and this time, instead of the 
coniempt he had known belore, there was a great pity. 


the machine-gun, and 
Norman darted off along 
Lie trench to the telephone. 

“ Let her rip, boys 1 ” Grainger 
ordered, and the advancing wave of 
field-greys broke before that scythe 
of death. They had not expected 
resistance at that point, for by all 
the rules of war, that trench and 
its occupants should have been 
wiped out long before. They scat- 
, and seemed disinclined to come on, but the 
barrage behind them cut off retreat. The machine- 
their gun kept up its song, punctuated every now and 
again by the crash of an exploding bomb pitched 
by Grainger or one of his men. 

“ They’re going to surround us ! ” Grainger said presently 
from behind the periscope. The Germans were indeed 
breaking into tw r o parties, evidently with the intention of 
getting round that section. “ All riflemen here with me 1 ” 
the sub. ordered, and the men crow'ded near him. “ Don’t 
w r aste a shot here. Machine-gun, look after the others 1 ” 
The rapidity of the rifle fire was such that the batch of 
Germans against which it was aimed must have imagined 
that another machine-gun w'as opposed to them. Grainger 
slipped along the trench and gathered all the rifles he could 
find, then calmly sat down and loaded them, so that the men 
should not have to waste precious moments at the work 
“ Cheero 1 boys 1 ” he encouraged them. “ Weil have 

reinforcements here in a while, and-” 

He stopped as Norman clattered along the trench boards 
toward him. 


that had been conquered by the field-greys who were dashing 
up. Norman had no chance to see what happened, for 
at that moment a German slid dowm the side and sent him 
heapishly to the bottom. But Norman, even as he fell, 
heard the roar of the bomb, and then another as he picked 
himself up and fell upon the German. As he recovered 
his bayonet he looked again at Grainger, and saw that the 
sub. had grabbed up a rifle dropped by one of his men. 
Then came a shout from him : 

“ Into them, boys 1 ” and, like a pack in full cry, the 
Britishers, with Norman at their head, raced toward the 
youngster. The foes met, and once again the hell of men’s 
fighting passions broke loose. Subconsciously, Grainger’s 
men knew r what was in the boy’s mind. The only sound 
machine-gun remaining was at this end of the trench, the 
rest having been knocked out entirely. A German was 
even then squatting behind it, 
while another endeavoured to 
fix on a belt, but before 
this w'as done the 
Britons were upon 
them. Why recoun 


The exultation that he had felt that the last of the Graingers 
was bound to prove a failure and a funk had been shattered 
by the conduct of his rival, and it did not come back at 
this fresh exhibition of fear. Somehow, it was borne 
in upon Norman that this boy was not built for fighting 
and he loved him for the glory of the achievement of a 
few moments ago. * 

Grainger pulled himself together with a great effort as 
Norman called down the warning. He turned to his men 
and said : 

“ Get the machine-gun ready. You, Norman, go back 
and telephone for help. Say we’re cut off entirely, but 
we’ll—we’ll hold on till we’re told to fall back 1 ” 

Up rose a cheer from parched throats, a cheer that 
ended with : 

“He’s the right stuff 1’’ as the men fell to work at 
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" Well ? " Grainger queried. 

“ The line's cut somewhere, sir! " Norman told him, 
and his own face was now pale. He knew the end was 
come. 

“ Boys, I'm going to see if it’s only the receiver gone 
wrong ! " Grainger said simply. " Hold on till I come 1 ” 
k “ You bet 1 ” came the answer from a veteran, and 
Grainger knew he was voicing the determination of all 
the dozen men remaining. 

44 Follow the same tactics as before," Grainger said. 
" Norman, load these rifles ready for them. I'll be back 
shortly," and then was off down the trench. 

" What about it, Norman ? " Corporal Higgins asked, 
as Norman handed him up a rifle. " What price our baby 
now, eh ? " 

Norman did not answer him then; he passed a rifle 
over to another man, and as he reloaded that he said, 
without looking up from his task: 

If any fellow—any fellow—ever says a word against 
Grainger again he's going—to—get—it—in—the—neck ! " 

" Hear 1 Hear ! " rapped Higgins. 

" And when this is over I’m going to grovel at Grainger’s 
feet and tell him all I’ve ever said about him," said Norman. 
" I owe him that, at least! " 

" Look out, boys, they're here! " came from Higgins 
at that moment. The riflemen were at the farthermost 
end of the trench, and because their fire had not been so 
rapid as the machine-gun. the enemy had managed to get 
up to the trench, albeit their numbers were sadly depleted. 

" You're running the show now, Higgins," Norman said 
quietly. 

" Didn't the sub. tell us to hold on ? " the Corporal 
said fiercely. " 'Course he did, and we will I Take that! " 
and a German recoiled from the bayonet thrust that met 
him. The fierce, grim work of hand-to-hand fighting began 
once more at the trench end, while the machine-gun spat 
out its death and held up the other band of Germans. 
Came the moment when only Higgins and Norman remained 
standing of the riflemen, and two men alone were at the 
machine-gun. 

Higgins looked at Norman, who was just clubbing a giant 
of a Prussian. 

" We’ll have to fall back—round the traverse 1 " he 
yelled. 

" Grainger said-" Norman began, but did not finish, 

for at that moment there came the rush of feet along the 
floor boards, accompanied by a yell of encouragement, 
and the next instant a score or so of Tommies joined in 
the fray. With bombs and rifles and machine-guns 
which they had brought up they battered the Germans 
and flung them back. Then, as more men still came up, 
while some remained in at the trench end others swept 
down it, through the smashed communication trench, and 
by their timely assistance helped the men in other sections 
to fling out the invaders. . . . 


It was half-an-hour later, when men were working 
feverishly at repairing the broken trench, that Norman 
found Grainger. He had asked an R.A.M.C. man who had 
come over with the reinforcements if he had seen the sub. 
and was told that he was in the dug-out with the O.C. 

" Smashed leg and arm 1 " the Red Cross man said, and 
when Norman went into the dug-out he felt he wanted to 
take off his tin hat rather than salute. 

" Hallo, Norman 1 " Grainger called out feebly. “ Come 
here ! " 

Norman went over. 

" We held on, as you said, sir 1 " he murmured reverently, 
and the orderly who was near knew by the tone in the man’s 
voice that he was confessing that only by reason of the sub.'s 
command had the holding on been achieved. 

“ Of course you did," Grainger began, but the orderly 
refused to let him say more, and hunted Norman out. 

“ Higgins," Norman said to the corporal, “ can you find 
out what happened at that telephone ? " 

" I know, already," the corporal told him. " The 
lieutenant couldn’t get through, so he went outside and 
traced the wire along till he found out where it was broken. 
That’s what made him a long while. What made him longer 
was that a shell burst near by and cracked him up badly— 
oh, seen him, have you ? Weil, thank God, he’s alive. 
The Midshires found him there when they came over. 
The fellows in the next section had got through and told 
the news, so there was no need for him to have troubled. 
Norman, I tell you that man's the greatest the West shires 
have ever had ! ” 

That the corporal’s opinion was that of the others who 
had held that” trench through the grim fight, is evident by 
the Gazette announcement some time later : 

“ V.C. awarded for conspicuous gallantry and devotion 
to duty, to Second Lieutenant Grainger, 2 nd Wests hi res, 
who, when all his senior officers were incapable of further 
duty, officered his company with great skill, and so held 
a most important position, which, if the enemy had taken 
it, would have placed a certain portion of the line in great 
danger. The men concerned elected Second Lieutenant 
Grainger to be the recipient of the Victoria Cross.” 

Weeks afterwards, the Head of Highhurst received a 
letter and a package which brought tears to his eyes ; not 
everything in that letter need be given, but one little 
paragraph must: 

“ In asking Highhurst to accept this Cross, I should like 
to say that although my brave men elected me for it there 
was another Highhurst boy who ought to have had it, and 
that was Harry Norman. Although he doesn’t know it, 
he made me do my duty. I always funked, even to the 
very moment when I either had to fight or run *away. I 
fought because Norman should not have the laugh of me, 
and after that, why, I fought because it was my duty. 
There’s only one name—mine—on the Cross, but there 
ought to be more." 


In the Wood. 

Br FAITH HEARN. 


S QUIRREL—squirrel! Why run away ? 
Stay for my three weeks’ holiday; 

A wheel-cage, high on the garden wall, 
Will serve for an oak-tree tall." 

“ No—ah, no 1 . . , I love my drey, 

Far in the forest, where streamlets stray ; 
Fearless my little ones frisk around, 

While I store nuts in the ground." 

41 Fox, red fox, come into the yard 1 
Safe in a kennel your life I’ll guard ; 

I’ll walk you about on a silver chain, 

And hounds shall assemble in vain." 


” Can a walk in chains compare with the fun 
Of a hen-roost raid, or a breathless run ? 

A kennel's a prison for such as I; 

Life in a kennel 1 . . . O fie !" 

" Rabbit, rabbit, come play on the lawn, 

With Maira, my little snow-white fawn ; 

I’ve gleaner’s wheat, and a brand-new hutch— 
Which only these hands shall touch." 

“ Thanks 1—But my bury is water-tight; 

And the keepers have crossed the sea, to fight. 
To desert the down—it would be a sin I 
And what is a hutch ?—A gin ? " 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy's Own" Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readera of the "B.O P," 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the "Boy's Own" Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 334. 


POND HUNTING.—III. 



To preserve your captures alive no elaborate aquarium is 
needed. You can get along very nicely with a few glass jam- 
or pickle-jars. At the bottom of each jar there should be an 
inch depth of sand and small stones. Fill the jar with water 
from the pond in which you caught the various living creatures 
that are to tenant the jar. Also, obtain a piece of weed from 
the pond, and place it in the jar. The action of light upon the 
growing plant will aeiate the water, 
and keep it sweet and good, and 
thus refreshed the water will not 
need to be changed. There will 
probably be some of your captures 
that will feed upon the weed. 

By obtaining the water from a 
pond you may be preparing for 
yourself some pleasant surprises. 

Pond water usually contains larvae, 
eggs and embryos of many kinds of 
pond dwellers. In time these will 
grow and develop, and will thus add 
to your collection. The water should 
be taken from the bottom of the pond , 
and if some of the mud and ooze 
comes with it, so much the better. 

For the examination of your more 
minute captures small white saucers 
are convenient, each saucer to con¬ 
tain a little water. Then empty 
the saucers into the jars, each one 
of which should be topped by a 
piece of glass to keep out the dirt 
and du*t. 

Amongst the interesting creatures 
that your pond-hunting quest should 
bring you, I may mention off-hand 
such as water-fleas, larvae of flies and 
beetles, water-beetles, water snails, 
winkles and whelks, water shrimps, 
caddis-worms, water spiders, and all 
sorts of, often beautiful, smaller fry. 

Needless to say, if you are luckily 
possessed of a microscope, a literally 
enormous vista of fascinating in¬ 
vestigation lies before you. The 
wonders of pond life are numberless, 
and the more you discover in relation 
to them the more you will find there 
is that still calls for your engrossed 
attention. 


Few boys of my acquaintance appear smitten with a desire 
to collect (and study) fossil animals and plants, or to get 
together a collection of rocks and minerals. To my mind, 
the study of the ground beneath us is one of the most wonder¬ 
ful and entrancing in the whole realm of science, for, together 
with cstronomy, we have here the twin-sister sciences which 
form the bedrock, or basis, of all the others. The beginner 
should first obtain a reliable text¬ 
book of geology, and get to know 
something of the various rock 
groups and systems, and to link up 
with these a few of the characteristic 
fossils connected with each. Com¬ 
mencing with the Cambrian series 
(in which the first fossils appear in 
the person of the trilobite) and 
then, following on in orderly 
sequence, one above the other, with 
the Silurian, Devonian (Old Red 
Sandstone), Carboniferous (Coal 
Measures, &c.), Permian (Magnesian 
Limestone and Lower New Red 
Sandstone), Triassic (Upper New 
Red Sandstone and others), Oolitic 
(Wealden Clay, Lias, &c.), Creta¬ 
ceous (Chalk and Greensand), 
Tertiary and Post-Tertiary (the 
latter consists of recent deposits and 
others still in progress), one is able 
to gain some general idea of the 
different rock formations in Britain. 
The first fish fossils appear in the 
Silurian group; the first land 
plants in the Devonian; the first 
amphibians in the Carboniferous; 
the first reptiles in the Permian ; the 
first mammals in the Oolitic ; and 
the first birds (even then they ap¬ 
peared as flying reptiles) in the 
Cretaceous rocks. Lyell tells us 
that the knowm rocks descend to 
a depth of about ten miles under 
the crust of the earth, and, although 
that may appear a tremendous depth 
beneath, he further says that this 
mileage only represents one four- 
hundredth part towards the centre! 

Geology, derived from two 
Greek words geo, the earth, and 


Knot-grass Moth on Section of Cork. 

(Photn by R. H. Barnes, Bedford.) 

The moth, which is just discernible on tho cork, was reared from 
a caterpillar. 
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h>(cs, a discourse, is only in its infancy. Almost every day 
some new secret is discovered, some hidden mystery unravelled, 
and I should like to think that members of the B.O.F.C. had a 
share in helping us to build up the story of the past. 1 hope 
several readers will take up this branch of Natural Science, 
tor I feel sure they will, with patience and enthusiasm, never 
regret the day when they decided so to do. 

(W. Percival Westell, F.L.S.) 


n 


NUMBER OF PLANTS. 


When the great Swedish botanist, Carl Von Linn6, or 
Linnaeus, as we usually refer to him to-day (after whom the 
Linnean Society of London was founded), published his " Species 
Plantarum ” in 1753, only 7300 different species of plants were 
known to Science, but now botanists all over the world have 
discovered and named, and to a large extent described, upwards 
of 100,000 species of flowering plants adone, excluding mosses, 
algae, fungi, liverworts, and others. This means that, during 
the last hundred and sixty odd years, no fewer than 92,000 
species of plants have been added, but there still remains 
much original work to be done in field botany, and in this 
expedition all members of the B.O.F.C. can join. Only just 
recently I have found close to my own home an interesting 
variety of the Common Yellow Parsnip, which appears new 
to Britain, and it is also important to realise that the full life 
history of even the commonest plant (such as the daisy) has 
yet to be learned. 

(W. Percival Westell, F.L.S.) 


A NATURE NOTE FROM THE FRONT. 


I have just received a Nature note from a position close 
behind the firing-line, which might interest some of our readers. 

Corporal R. Houlder, attached to the 2nd Army Field Survey 
Co., a keen naturalist, writes that he often watches a hawk which 
frequently comes to a spot a hundred yards away, hovering 
above, watching for mice. This seems to me a very remark¬ 
able touch ol nature in such close proximity to the awful din of 
the guns and the whistling and shrieking of shells of all calibre. 
Ho goes on to say : " There are butterflies galore ; flowers 
in fair profusion. Chicory abounds; it was cultivated here, 
and there are fields of it, flower¬ 
ing throughout the summer and 
giving quite a lovely bit of 
colour. There are partridges 
and all sorts of birds, and 1 
have several times watched 
stoats at work.” 

(George Soper, F.R.H.S.) 





A Hawk over the Trenches. 


Li! 


HOW TO COLLECT LAND SHELLS. 




Land shells are the shells of land snails, and though many of 
the land shells are quite small, most of them make up in beauty 
of form for what they lack in size. There are not a few boys 
who have never seen a land shell other than that of the common 
snail. But directly you begin to search in the proper places 
for land shells you ought to be able to obtain specimens in 
plenty. 

Remember that the creatures which inhabit the shells for 
which you are seeking, are snails of one kind or another. Snails 
are very fond of 
moisture. Therefore, 
the best time to go 
land shell hunting is 
just after a nice 
warm shower, when 
the tiny snails leave 
their hiding-places 
and come out to 
feed. 

Where to find land 
shells ? 

By way of answer, 

I was going to say 
everywhere. I have 
found many of them 
in London back- 

gardens, the hap- /J LAND SHELL 
piest hunting- 
grounds being se¬ 
cluded, damp corners. For choice, though, you should go to 
some part of the country where the soil is of chalk or limestone. 
Up on the chalk downs near the seaside or otherwise, is 
the best place of all for finding these shells. Needless to say, 
being so small, the shells require to be looked for. Leafy 
lanes are, also, likely to yield a good supply of shells. 

Search old walls and the grass growing below them, amongst 
the moss at tree-roots, crevices in bark or in stone-w’ork, under 
big stones and fallen trees, amongst the roots of nettles and other 
plants that grow closely together, around old wells, amongst 
heaps of dead leaves, in the grass beside ditches ; anywhere, 
in fact, that is damp and out-of-the-way. 

The outfit of the land shell hunter is the reverse of elaborate. 
It need consist only of a crooked stick for parting the patches 
of thick vegetation, a pair of forceps (price is. 6d.) for picking 
up the tiniest shells and for getting them out of cracks, and a 
supply of chip boxes or empty match-boxes in which to take 
home the beautiful little shells when you have found them. 



OBSERVATION RAMBLES. 


One of the chief advantages of taking up botany as a hobby 
is that, out on your rambles, you have subjects for study all 
the time. Plants grow everywhere in the country, and, unlike 
the entomologist hunting for a butterfly or the conchologist w'ait- 
ing to find a land shell, the botanist has specimens strewn all 
along his pathway. 

Apart from collecting, what w-e may w r ell term observation 
rambles are very interesting. Here is a roughly sketched-out 
programme of one such. 

Go into a field, and in your notebook identify each of the trees 
there growing. 

Make a list of the different kinds of weeds such as thistles, 
poppies, charlock, and so forth. 

Note the effect of shade upon the vegetation, the comparative 
scarcity of plant life underneath the trees. 

Compare the plant life of the open fields with that of the copses 
and woods. 

Find out which are the tallest plants growing in a meadow. 

In what situations are fungi found ? 

What trees cast the densest shade ? 

Note that in wind-swept situations the leaves of the plants 
are usually small. 

Those are just specimen subjects for intelligent investigation. 
The more closely you observe the more you will find worthy to 
take note of. It is a good plan for two companions to investi¬ 
gate the same subject, and, the task as complete as each can 
make it, for them to then compare notes. Miles of space, wide 
stretches of countryside, are not requisite for such work, for 
even one corner of a field or a strip of hedgerow will suffice to 
provide ample material for a busy afternoon. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH—APRIL. 
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New butterflies appear this month, as 
distinct from the hibernating varieties. 
They include the large white, small 
white, green-veined white, orange-tip, 
small copper, holly blue, and speckled 
wood. The female orange-tip looks like 
a small white, but has green mottling 
on the under side of the hind wings. 
Amongst moths, note the brimstone, 
silver Y, chocolate tip, the handsome 
purple thorn, white ermine, and common 
heath, which last is a daylight flyer. 
Search tree trunks for moths in the day¬ 
time. 


The country begins to fill with flowers, 
the buttercup, bluebell, cuckoo-pint, 
starwort, cliickweed, hedge mustard, 
\ lady’s smock, marsh marigold, and wood 
spurge. listen for the notes of the 
cuckoo, which may be sometimes heard 
| at night. The nightingale sings, also 
t the black-cap warbler. Swallows and 
martins to be seen. Take your field- 
glasses and watch the birds preparing 
their nests. Egg-collecting begins. The 
blackbird, for instance, is an early nester; 
the first brood is often hatched now, and 
others are afterwards reared. Look for 
the bullfinch nest in the thickest thorn 
hedges; that of the chaffinch'in old 
apple and other fruit trees. Nine-tenths 
of the year’s collecting must be done 
between now and the middle of June, 
though late broods may be found in 
July. This, then, is the start of the egg- 
collector’s busy time. 

Squirrels, bats, moles, voles, stoats, and 
weasels abound. You may sometimes find 
young squirrels in a deserted crow’s nest. 


| B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 

The increase of entries for the January competition was highly satisfactory. 
The subject of the essay, ” Animals and Birds in Winter Dress,” appealed very 
widely to members, and the contributions submitted showed that the writers 
had been at some pains to study the subject. After due consideration the award 
has been made as follows:— 

January Competition. —Prize Nature Note : S. V. Poultney, 16 Bruce 
Grove, Watford. Prize Nature Drawing: L. P. Bewley, 8 Meldon Terrace, 
Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: 
Arnold Preston, 30 San lan Street, Darwen; W. Slack; Grahams R. 
Johnson, 18 Albemarle Road, Norwich. Specially Commended : E. A. Mead, 
Amersham ; Frank Jennings, Kilburn ; Roger Webber, Acra, India ; T. Smith, 
Knighton; Kenneth Stabler, Dorchester; R. Hodgson, Barrow-in-Furness; 
Adolphus Clarke, Stowmarket; Jack D. Andrews, Peterborough; Harry E. 
Healing. Port Elizabeth; Ian Mackay, Aberdeen; ! H. E. Pickard, Bingley; 
W. A. Acocks, Stow-on-the-Wold ; Sidney Spencer, Glasgow ; E. Simpson, 
Ambleside ; E. T. Price, Western Australia; Martin Dale, Singapore; L. 
Fleming, Fife. 


Queries and Answers. 

Frank Rxadman. —In the issue of the ” Animal World " for last October you will find a capital 
article that will tell you practically all you need to know about the curious stick insects. Price 
threepence during war-time, that interesting Journal is published at 105 Jermyn St., St. James’s, 

% S.W. 1, and 1 may remark that every number contains matter of a kind most acceptable to 
B.O.F.C. members. 

J. Graham Hooper. —How to house two rabbits out-of-doors ? Well, rabbits thrive admirably 
on fresh air, but to keep them healthy you must shield them from draughts. The best place for 
a hutch is in the angle of two walls, and the waterproof hutch should have an ample sloping 
roof to keep out the rain. Stout wood, covered with tarred and sanded sacking, makes a good 
roof that is cheap at its price. The Boor of the hutch should be a foot or two from the ground. 
For a pair of rabbits your hutch should measure three or four feet long by 20 inches wide and 
high. Sprinkle sawdust on the floor of the hutch, and as litter in the sleeping compartment 

B ovidc hay for short-haired rabbits, straw if your pets are of the long-haired variety; either 
nd of litter to be on one inch depth of sawdust. A canvas rain-screen for the front of the hutch 
is easilv contrived. 

Wilfred Norris.—A canary’s nest is generally completed in three or four days. There are usually 
four or five eggs, which are white with small red spots, and the hen sits fourteen days. In selecting 
a canary always choose the boldest bird. 

James Boll. —Your list of queries is fairly comprehensive, bat some books to be recommended are 
"Lepidoptera of the British Isles” (Barrett), "British Butterflies” (Coleman), "Eggs and 
Nests of British Birds” (Finn), “ Oui Country’s Shells” (Gordon), "British Conch ol ogy ” 
(Jeffreys), " British Birds in their Homes ” (Johns), " Flowers of the Field ” (Johns), ” British 
Dragon-flKs ” (Lucas), ” Birds of the British Islands ” (Stonham), " Beautiful Shells ” (Adams). 
“British Birds’ Eggs and Nests” (Atkinson). ” Hcmiptera Homoptera of the British islands” 
(Edwards); and especially “ Butterflies and Moths of the British Isles " (South). Most of tbeae 
have coloured plates, and all can be obtained of Watkins & Doncaster,. 30 Strand, W.C. 2, whose 
list will give you further particulars and prices. 

T. W. Pipe. —Your combination of Field Club work with vegetable-growing is a useful one. Send 
one penny to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, i St. James's Square, London, S.W. 1, fot 
the twenty-page pamphlet, " How to Manage an Allotment.” Your letter need not be stamped. 
Intfrbstkd.— Japanese fanciers set considerable store on the Yokohama breed of fowls Some of 
the cock birds are said to have tails fourteen feet in length. Certainly the tails are so long that 
they have to be rolled up when the birds are taken for exercise. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

n connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
iterest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
iven below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

ad a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 


The subject for this month's 



Nature Note ” competition is left to the choice of competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and 
Essays must be the sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from 
books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 
words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, 
address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22 nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all oases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
% “ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 . 

List of Prizes for Selection: —Cameras, magnify in g-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocke t-oompasses, insect-cases, butterfly¬ 
nuts, and handsome volutm-s. 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

1 rinted on blue silk . price 312. post Iree* Suitable 
lor wearing on the cap or sleeve. 


It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : " If success¬ 
ful. I should like to have a [insert name of article here ] as my prize.” 







Badges. —We are glad that you like the December plate, " More 
Badges and Emblems of the Imperial Armies/' Below you 
will find the two designs about which you ask, the 
R.N.A.S. Star Badge of a Flight Commander, and the 
Imperial Service Badge. 


F. Wilkins. —It is very much battered and worn, but seems 
to be an Irish halfpenny of George the Third, probably 
that known as the sillyhead. It is 
of copper, not bronze, and is not 
worth more than sixpence in fair 
condition. 

J. G. Marsh. —“ The Boy's Own Book of 
Hobbies," published at our office, 

4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4, price 4s. 6d. 

P. J. Sumpner. —For the Leclanch6 cell 
you want a strong solution of sal 
ammoniac. It is all the better if 
there is a quarter of an inch undis¬ 
solved at the bottom. 

B. Pringle. —(1) Write to Messrs. Percival 
Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon Street, 

E.C. 4, for their catalogue; they 
publish a book on the subject of an 
electrical engineer's education. If 
you have a weak spine you would 
find the ladder work very trying. 

(2) A steel permanent magnet is 
powerful in proportion to its 
weight, as it can be more strongly magnetised 



Star Badge of a 
Flight Commander, 
R.N.A.S. 

(Worn over rank badge.) 


Curious. —We know nothing about it, but the story is obviously 
mere fiction, though it may have gone the round of the 
newspapers. 


I. Moss. —Write to the publishers of the album or any of the 
leading stamp dealers, but do not part with the stamp, 
if you are sure your identification is correct, until you 
receive a definite offer for it. Under any circumstances 
it is not worth thousands. 


C. Peel. —For books on mining engineering write for catalogue 
to Messrs. Griffin, publishers, Exeter Street, Strand; 
Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co., Stationers' Hall Court; 
or Messrs. Murby & Co., 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 

B. Tibbltts. —Buy your sensitised paper ready made. You 
may not be ahle to get all the necessary chemicals now, 
and they will certainly cost you more than the paper, 
which you cannot make so well. 

■avy. —Under the Defence of the Realm Act, books about 
the Navy and the construction and armament of its ships 
are not allowed to be sold during the war. 

T V. Williams. —(1) The test-tube crabks because you do 
not move it about enough so as to distribute the heat. 
(2) and (3) Put an advertisement in Exchange and 
Mart, which you can buy at any bookstall. (4) The 
biplane is preferable to the monoplane for the purpose, 
because it is more fitted for the work in all weathers. 


H. P. Aston. —(1) The stamps unperforated along one edge 
are those on the outside of the sheet. (2) Touch the 
paper with the tip of your tongue and if it sticks you know 
it is a surfaced paper. (3) The Belgian stamps over¬ 
printed in German characters are worth sixpence if used. 

D. A. V.—To stop your getting knock-kneed, if you have a 

tendency that way, ride a horse or a bicycle. 

A. Flltton. —There is no book on the subject. You cannot 
expect to make a good model of a machine you have never 
seen unless you get the working drawings. You will find 
photographs of the machines in the technical books you 
will have to work at. 

E. Shaw.—(1) Odd volumes of eighteenth cenfury books are 

of no value. This applies to all those in your list. (2) 
Write to Gamage, of Holborn. You will find ferrets very 
troublesome pets notwithstanding all you may have read 
about them. 

H. A. Fowler. —Take a course of lessons in French. You will 
never get the pronunciation by merely reading books, and 
will be simply wasting your time by trying in your way. 

G. C. Chapman. —The number of c< nnecting rods gives you tho 
number of cylinders if the cylinders are cased in. If they 
are not so you can count the cylinders. In the compound 
engine the cylinders are of different sizes, the high-pressure 
one being the smallest. 



Imperial Service Badge. 


E. Ganz. —(1) Ycu can make a punch-ball in the wray you suggest, 
and it would answer the same purpose as one bought 
ready made. (2) We may publish an up-to-date plate 
on the same subject later on. (3) They are made of all 
weights, and you should choose a pair that suits you ; the 
lighter the better, as the object is merely to protect the 
fist and your opponent’s body, and not to knock him 
about with a weight. Boxing-gloves can be bought from 
Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, London, E.C. 
Write for price list. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked ** Correspondence.” As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P” going to bress soma 
time in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over same weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible* 
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EXPERIENCED. 

A bulky specimen of the mine-sweeping branch of the Navy, 
on coming ashore at a Scottish port, felt a trifle out of sorts and 
vent up town to consult a medical man. 

I'he doctor, after taking " soundings," looked into his patient’s 
mouth and then said, " Your throat is in a very bad state ; 
have you ever tried gargling with salt water ? " 

With a comical grunt the fisherman replied : ** Raithcr think 
I have, sir ; I’ve been torpedoed sax times 1 " 


AN ASTRONOMICAL PUZZLE. 

Onb of ouf’best known astronomers was talking about the 
difficulties and intricacies that astronomy presents to the 
popular mind. 

" For instance," he said, smiling, “ there is the story of the 
meteorite that fell on an Essex farm a year ago. It was a 
valuable meteorite and the landlord claimed it at once. 

" ‘ All minerals and metals on the land belong to me,’ he said. 

* That’s in the lease.* 

"Rut the tenant demurred. * This meteorite,* he said, 

* wasn’t on the farm, you must remember, when the lease 
xas drawn up.’ 

" This was certainly a poser, but the landlord was equal to 


^ I 


-CJ 




TESTING HIS METAL. 

Mediaeval knockabout (to highly dignified Paladin):—** Old Iron, my 
master, old iron I I gif der pest brice.” 



/ the occasion, for he promptly retorted, 
4 Well, then, I claim it as flying game.* 

' " But the tenant was ready for him. 

4 It’s got neither wings nor feathers,* he said, 
■*xjr ^ 4 therefore, as ground game, it is mine.’ 

" How long they would have continued 
their argument I cannot say, for, at that 
moment, a revenue officer came up and proceeded to take pos¬ 
session of the meteorite. 4 Because,’ said he, ‘ it is an article 
introduced into this country without payment of duty.* *’ 


ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN. 

44 When I was in the railroad business," said Chauncey 
Depew once, 44 the president of a small line waited on me to 
request an exchange of courtesies. I interrogated him, and he 
said proudly, 4 On our line, sir, not only has a collision never 
occurred, but on our line a collision would be impossible ! ’ 

44 Impossible ? ’’ said I. 44 Oh, come ; I know the latest 
automatic safety devices are excellent things. But impossible 
is a large word.’* 

44 It's literally true with us, sir," he replied. 

44 How can it be ? *’ said I. 

44 Why," said he, 44 we own only one train I *’ 


MUCH TOO HIGH. 

Some years ago a number of workmen were engaged in 
establishing telegraphic communication between two. South 
Australian towns, and were placing the poles and wires across 
a forest reserve. 

A couple of aborigines looked on in mute wonder as the 
tall poles w'ere set in position and the wires stretched and 
fixed. At length light seemed to break into the mind of one 
of them, who, turning to his companion, said contemptuously | 

"Him fence no budgery (good). Him heap too much high; 
he no keep out kangaroo ; him walk under; blackfellow know 
that. ’Whitefellow’ much big fool 1 ’* 


LIKB A BATTLE. 

44 It was my first engagement. The roar from the front was 
horribly new to me. Our assailants, who outnumbered us 
twenty to one, were yelling like fiends, and their ammunition 
seemed unlimited. I was struck several times. My com¬ 
pany, which had stood by me gallantly till now, turned and 
fled. It was more than flesh and blood could be expected to 
endure. The-" 

44 What battle did you say it was ? " asked the man next him. 

44 Who said anything about a battle ? ** replied the first 
speaker, in a surprised tone. 44 I was describing my first appear¬ 
ance as Hamlet in an amateur theatrical society." 

MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is oflered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories foe 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of 
the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regard-d as final. 

Address The Editor, " Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, B.Ci 4, and 
mark envelope or postcard " Funny Story Competition.’’ 

The winner of this month’s prize is J. D. Gibbs, 62 Gloucester 
Road, Regent's Park, N.W., for the storyette tntitled 
" Experienced." 


Printed tor the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 






BEARERS OF THE BURDEN IN MANY LANDS. 
A Bullock Sledge, Madeira. 


(Serial Story.) 

The Mystery of Ah Jim. 

A Story of the Chinese Underworld, and of Piracy and Adventure in Eastern Seas. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of " Submarine U 93 " ; ** A Motor Scout in Ftanderi ”; " In the Power of the Pygmies," etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. . 

THE TEMPLE OF THE SEVEN STARS. 


HE rickshaw bowled through 
the narrow streets, which 
were still lighted, and in 
which several people were 
abroad, though it was now 
quite late at night. It did 
not take the coolie longer 
than seven or eight minutes 
to reach the imposing en¬ 
trance of the Temple of the 
Seven Stars. 

A broad flight of about a 
dozen steps led up to the 
Temple gate, which was about 
forty feet high—an enormous archway supported by great 
pillars of stone. On either side of the steps were two huge 
bronze dragons, with long arrow-shaped tongues projecting 
from their mouths, and great fangs like tigers. The gate 
itself was of wood, thickly studded with nails. 

At the foot of the steps, Mr. Wang looked about him. 
Presently, he discerned the shadow of a man standing in 
the midst of a clump of trees, about twenty yards away. 
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Walking briskly in this direction, he asked who was there. 
At the same time, his right hand never left the butt of his 
revolver. 

The man gave a countersign, to which Wang responded, 
and then came forward into the moonlight, when the 
detective recognised him at once as the sergeant in com¬ 
mand of the Prefect's soldiers who had surrounded the 
Temple. 

“ Are all your men here ? ” asked Wang. 

** No,” said the man. ” Only about five have remained 
with me. The others refused to use arms against the 
Brethren of the Seven Stars.” 

Mr. Wang was far too wise ever to be distressed, disturbed, 
or annoyed. He knew well enough that this was no time 
either to regret or to lose one's temper. He was resolved to 
make the best of a bad business, though he knew now that 
those who were imprisoned in the subterranean passage 
would have little chance of escape. Indeed, the odds were 
almost a hundred to one that Swayne and his companions 
would be murdered ; and if Mr. Wang entered the Temple 
with the idea of coming to their rescue, the chances were 
that he himself would share the same fate. 
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For all that he did not hesitate. He did not flinch. 
This man—in spite of his rolls of fat, his flabby, cheerful 
countenance, and the aspect of one who enjoyed good 
living and an easy life—was indisputably courageous. He 
did not know the meaning of fear. He risked his life as 
often and carelessly as a man might jingle coins in his 
pocket. In the whole of his career it has never been 
recorded that he ever spoke of death. For all we know, 
he never thought of it. But, after all, we know little or 
nothing concerning the inner personality of Mr. Wang. 
We can record his actions, his deeds, his courage and his 
cleverness, but we can tell the reader 
next to nothing concerning what he 
really thought of things in general and 
the world at large. He was an enigma, 
a fat riddle, a corpulent mystery and 
a ludicrous hero. But a hero he was. 

And if he had not proved it a hundred 
times already he had done so on this 
eventful night, when, single-handed, he 
had the audacity to enter the Temple 
of the Seven Stars. 

He turned to the Chinese sergeant. 

The light of a new moon fell upon 
his face. He was smiling from ear 
to ear. 

“ I wish you and your five men to 
come with me,” said he. 

” Where ? ” asked the man ; and 
there was a tremor in his voice. 

Mr. Wang pointed to the gate. 

” There,” said he. ” Into the 
Temple.” 

The soldier folded his arms and at 
the same time slowly shook his head. 

” I will not do so,” said he. ” Any¬ 
thing but that. Not one of us would 
come forth alive. The priests are all- 
powerful. I believe the Viceroy him¬ 
self would not dare molest them.” 

" You refuse ? ” asked Wang. 

" Yes,” said the man, “ I refuse.” 

Wang knew his own race too well to 
think it worth while to try persuasion. 

Moreover, he had not a second to lose. 

And besides, even if the soldiers could 
be persuaded to follow him with such 
reluctance, they were not likely to 
prove of much use to him on the other 
‘fide of the gate. Without a word, he 
turned upon his heel, walked briskly up 
the steps, and knocked upon the door. 

The knocker was a great bronze affair, representing the 
hideous face of some savage beast. Mr. Wang knocked 
fearlessly and loudly. 

A small peep-hole opened in the door. A light appeared, 
and the light shone upon a face—an evil face, with black, 
piercing eyes, a low forehead and a great protruding jaw. 

'* What do you want ? ” said a gruff voice. 

The janitor had spoken in the Manchu dialect. Mr. 
Wang answered in the same language, which he spoke to 
perfection. 

“ I am a mendicant Lama priest,” said he, in a piping 
voice. ” I have begged my way on foot from the confines 
of Tibet. I have journeyed across the provinces of the 
Yunnan and Kiang-si. I have crossed mountains, wide 
rivers and great valleys. I belong to the Society of the 
Scarlet Hand, and I ask food and rest of my brothers 
of the Seven Stars, since I am a priest of the same order, 
offering the same prayers, and wearing the same yellow 
robe.” 

There came a pause. It was evident that the man at the 
gate found it difficult to make up his mind. Finally, the 
gate was opened cautiously, and Mr. Wang stepped in. 

The gate was closed again, locked, barred and bolted. 
Mr. Wang found himself in a small room, not unlike a 
prison cell, on the farther side of which was an iron gate. 


Key in hand, the gatekeeper approached this inner gate. 

* You must wait here,” said he to Mr. Wang. “ It 
will be necessary for me to see the Head Priest before I 
can give you permission to enter the courtyard of the 
Temple.” 

And hardly had the last word left his lips than he fejl 
senseless ter the ground, stunned by a single blow from the 
butt end of Mr. Wang's revolver. 

Mr. Wang half lifted the man's body from under the arms, 
and dragged him to a darkened corner of the room, where 
he took the bunch of keys that was suspended from his 
belt. A moment later, he had unlocked 
the inner gate and was walking across 
the courtyard before the Temple. 

The place seemed deserted. No one 
was abroad. Within the great Temple 
walls absolute silence reigned. In the 
courtyard there were almond trees, 
and the brightness of the moon cast 
the shadow of these upon the grey 
flagstones with which the place was 
paved. 

So far, Mr. Wang’s enterprise had 
proved eminently successful. He had. 
however, done no more than take the 
initial step. The bulk of his danger lay 
in front of him. He wa$ within the 
Temple ; he had in his possession prob¬ 
ably every key that was necessary to 
enable him to pass from one courtyard 
to another, to enter any chamber, cell, 
or passage he desired. Also, it was 
fairly dark, and since he was dressed as 
a Lama priest, it was probable that he 
would not be recognised as a stranger. 
For all that, he was at the crux of a 
dilemma. He desired only one thing : 
to find the end of the subterranean 
passage, and he had not the slightest 
idea as to where it was. 

Fortunately, he had the wits to find 
out ; and he had the presence of mind 
not to waste time in useless speculation. 
He marched straight up to the door of 
the main Temple building, found it 
locked, found the key that fitted the 
lock, opened the door and entered. 

The interior of the Temple was lighted 
by a few candles, which burned fitfully 
in the draught. It was an enormous 
place, almost as large as the principal 
nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral. So far 
as Mr. Wang could see, there was no one there but himself. 

The walls were surrounded by chairs, which, as they 
approached the altar, became higher and higher, till they 
could only be reached by means of many steps. These were 
the seats occupied during religious ceremonies by the 
priests, the senior priests being allotted the more elevated 
positions. The chair of the high priest was about half way 
between the floor and the ceiling. 

The altar was of gold—or, rather, gilded wood. It was a 
mass of images and figures, gods and devils, some of the 
latter having dozens of arms and legs. On either side of 
the altar was an enormous devil-trumpet, a thing like a 
coach horn, only as long as a lamp post, and supported 
on a kind of swivel, in the same manner as a big telescope. 
The devil-trumpets were of brass. At the right-hand side 
of the altar was an enormous image of Buddha, the head 
of which was lost in the darkness of the caves. 

Mr. Wang walked straight to the image of the great 
originator of the religion which has spread throughout 
the whole of the East, and which has been so corrupted 
by the Brahmins in India and the Lamas of Tibet. 

As usual, he knew what he was looking for, and he knew 
where he was most likely to find it. 

In front of the Buddha, in the great pedestal on which 
lie was seated cross-legged, was a small door, not more than 
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three feet high. It was locked. Mr. Wang, searching his 
bunch of keys, found a small key that fitted the lock. 
He opened the door and entered. He was obliged to 
grope about him, for it was quite dark. The place was 
evidently used as a kind of storeroom. 

Wang struck a match and looked about him. The 
storeroom contained a vast number of things : old incense 
burners, cans of oil, boxes of candles, ladders, paint pots 
containing brushes, and here was the very thing for which 
he sought—a long rope, which, judging by its coils, was, at 
least, thirty feet in length. It had evidently been used 
in connection with scaffolding when the roof was under 
repair. 

Mr. Wang, carrying the coiled rope, returned to the 
Temple nave and looked about him. All round the walls, 
here and there between the priests’ chairs, were little 
doors, leading apparently in all directions. Mr. Wang 
suspected that the majority of the priests were already 
in the subterranean passage. He could not go to them, 
because he did not know where the subterranean pas¬ 


sage was. Hence, he determined to make them come 
to him. 

Leaving the little storeroom, he approached one of the 
devil-trumpets, and placed the mouthpiece to his lips. Then 
he took in a deep breath—a long, deep breath. As he did so, 
he swelled, like the proverbial frog in the fable. It seemed 
as if he were in danger of bursting. And then—he blew. 

The noise that ensued may best be described as a shrill 
peal of thunder. The blast of the trumpet seemed to 
shake even that massive building to its very foundations. 
It echoed under the roof, it rolled out into the courtyards 
and came back again in echoes from the Temple walls. 
It was just as if the great Buddha himself were lifting up 
his mighty voice in wrath and anguish, since his sacred 
precincts were defiled. Mr. Wang did not know it, never 
suspected it ; but every one of the brethren of the Seven 
Stars was well aware that the devil-trumpets in the Temple 
had not sounded for more than two hundred years ; and 
that was when there was a massacre in the city, and no 
man could call his life his own. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE ANGEL OE DELIVERANCE 



R. Wang retreated to the centre of the nave and 
stood listening, with one hand to an ear. 

The echoes of the trumpet blast still rolled 
here and there in the great chamber like distant 
thunder. But. presently, his sharp ears detected another 
sound : the sound of human voices, the voices of men 
who shouted excitedly to one another. A little after, he 
could hear the noise of bare feet pattering 
upon the stone flooring. Several men were 
hastening towards him. 

He could not place the sound, 
except that it came from a direc¬ 
tion somewhere to the right 
of the altar. He waited 
for a few seconds, standing 
stock still. Those moments 
must have been of intense 
excitement. His life hung 
upon a thread. Were he 
discovered he could expect 
neither mercy nor respite. 

For all that, Mr. Wang 
was outwardly quite calm. 

He retained his presence 
of mind. He picked up 
the coil of rope which he 
had left at the feet of the 
Buddha. It was so heavy 
that he could only carry' it 
upon his shoulder. 

He hid the rope behind 
an image by the §ide of the 
altar. Then he ascended 
the altar steps and blew f with black, phreing eyes.' 
out all the candles that 
were burning there, so that 

the whole nave was now in semi-darkness, illumined only 
by the light of the moon, which streamed through a large 
circular window immediately over the door. There were 
also one or two oil lamps, suspended from the ceiling by 
long chains; but these were so high up, and in each case 
the flame so small, that the light that they afforded was of 
small account. 

Mr. Wang's eyes rapidly grew accustomed to the dark¬ 
ness. He had always the gift of being able to see better 
than most men in "the dark. And, presently, he could 
make out quite distinctly the glittering altar, the great 
shadowy Buddha, and the uneven chairs arranged around 
the walls. 

All this lime the sound of feet and human voices was 


coming rapidly nearer. It was like an incoming tidal 
wave, Mr. Wang stood near his coil of rope, eager, 
expectant, alert. He was certain that the priests were 
coming from the subterranean passage, where they had 
heard the blast of the devil-trumpet. But. in his heart 
oT hearts, he had the gravest doubts as to whether Swayne 
and his companions were still alive. 

Suddenly 7 , a door was 
flung open and about a 
score of priests rushed into 
the chamber. They were 
all visibly alarmed and ex¬ 
ceedingly excited. They' 
talked to one another in 
Manchu Chinese and the 
Mongolian language. It 
was manifest also that 
they were palpably afraid. 
They were superstitious by’ 
nature, being ignorant men. 
for the most part of peasant 
birth. They’thoroughly be¬ 
lieved that in their absence 
some evil spirit or ghost 
had entered the sacred 
building and had sounded 
the devil-trumpet as a 
warning to the community 
that some terrible catas¬ 
trophe was about to take 
place. 

They* beat themselves 
upon the chest. They’ mur¬ 
mured prayers, as they 7 
hurried senselessly 7 here 
and there, in all directions, 
like frightened sheep. They gesticulated wildly, flinging 
their arms about. Their voices were harsh and strident. 
Their faces—just visible to Mr. Wang in the semi-dark¬ 
ness—were wicked and malignant, more like the faces of 
monkey’s than of men. * 

Cautiously, Wang lifted the coil of rope, and slipped it 
upon his shoulder. Then, very silently’, he crept like a 
cat along the wall, keeping in the shadow of the priests’ 
chairs, behind which there was just room for him to pass. 

Most men would have been nervous or excited, and 
would have acted rashly. The fat detective’s every 
movement w’as deliberate and circumspect. He had not 
more than twenty yards to go to gain the door by which 
the priests had entered. He had two chances of getting 


“The light shone 
upon a face—an evil 

(See page 338.) 
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there: firstly, he might not be observed; and, secondly, the ground, revolving like a Catherine wheel, and went 

even if he were seen by the priests, he might be taken for out at once. 

one of themselves. Mr. Wang found himself again in utter darkness. He 

The priests were now gathered before the altar. As could not see two inches in front of him. Knowing his 

he crept around the wall, Mr. Wang never took his eyes adversary, he went dowi^ on hands and knees, and then 

from off them, except when he passed behind one of the began to crawl carefully forward, foot by foot,, inch by 

official chairs. The head priest was evidently among inch, towards the place where he had seen Sun \Ving. 

them, and it was he who ordered them to pray, to propitiate There came the report of another revolver, and at the 
the good spirits, that the devils who had profaned the same time a flash of light, a jet of fire at the muzzle. It 

Temple might be driven away. was followed by a second, a third, and then a fourth. One 

As one man, the Lama priests flung themselves upon the after the other the bullets whistled down the passage, 
ground, striking their heads upon the floor, and uttering burying themselves in the walls, at the place where the 
loud, plaintive " passage turned. Had Mr. Wang 

prayers, which in been standing at his full height, 

the bulk resembled ^he mus * have been hit; as it was, 

the howling of so ^ the bullets passed harmlessly over 

many dogs. ^ his head. He continued 

Mr. Wang saw to crawl forward silently, 

his chance and took ' through the darkness, 

it. He was not five > St Cti {•%•• Presently, he was so 

paces from the door i, B - ' “ > close to his adversary that 

he wished to gain. T wtif he could actually hear the 

It had been left YjljHEBSiJman breathing. If he fired 

open. Like a streak tm ^ now, he could scarcely 

of lightning, the iK , . £ Vp 

detective passed BBgpP . ,t\ : j jl ^ Before he pressed the 

through and closed i fc:, ' ’ *... trigger, however, he 

the door quite ' i considered the sit- 

silcntly behind him. t \ * i- V \ uation in its most 

Then he did a \ probable aspect, 

bold thing ; for he . ^ t r Sun Wing himself 

knew not where lie > ’ H,'. was evidently at 

and BBBU \ • 1 the mouth of 

quite possible wV-" 

other priests || .* I I H Is not other Lama 

before him, priests 

that, later on, he him was a question 

might have to re- - <-. which Mr. Wang did 

Temple nave. He importance. The 

struck a match and doubtful point was 

^ 1C 11 He fell senseless to the ground, stunned by a single blow from the butt whether the three 

of the door. , - x . . . * . c * Qx 7 * prisoners were still 

Once again he of Mr. W.n* . revolver.’ (See page 338 .) at the bottom of 

was in luck’s way ; the well, or had 

he had a key that fitted it. With a chuckle he locked the been hauled up, by some manner of means, to the surface, 
door, then picked up his rope, which he had set down to the level of the passage. Mr. Wang naturally did not 
upon the ground, and began to walk forward, through im- wish to shoot one of his friends. However, in such an 
penetrable darkness. enterprise as this, grave risks are unavoidable. Mr. Wang 

He was obliged to feel his way ; and both touch and made up his mind to fire, 
instinct informed him that he was in the subterranean Lying flat on his face upon the ground, he held his re- 
passage. The passage was quite narrow, not more than volver before him, almost at the full extent of his arms, 

five feet across. It also inclined downwards; he found ^nd then he pressed the trigger. 

himself walking down a steep ramp such as one sometimes The loud report was followed at once by a noise which 
finds leading into subways in railway stations. perplexed, and even startled—if the truth be told—the 

Presently, he turned a sharp corner, and knew at once omniscient Mr. Wang. Indeed, he was startled because 
that in a few seconds the whole matter would be settled he was perplexed. For once in his life, he found himself 
one way or the other. confronted by an occurrence which he was quite at a loss 

Immediately before him, at no great distance down to explain. The passage echoed with a noise like that 

the passage, was a torch, the light from which almost of a tin kettle dragged upon the ground. It was just as 
blinded him at first. For a moment he stood blinking, if some one were beating a copper tray with a silver 
like a sleepy cat. Then he saw that the torchlight fell fork. It must be recorded that Mr. Wang was nonplussed, 
full upon the face of a man ; and he recognised that man mystified. 

as Sun Wing, who had been the sea-cook on board the Without wasting time upon idle speculation, he fired 

“ Mary Ann Rutland,” who had commanded the pirate again, and precisely the same thing happened' for the 

crew. second time. There came the report of the revolver, and 

Throughout his journey along the passage, Mr. Wang then the rattling, metallic sound he had heard before, 
had piocecded on tiptoe. He had deemed it of greater im- For the third time he fired, and at last with a different 
portance to move silently than quickly. It was apparent result. This time the report was followed instantly by a 

that Sun Wing had not yet seen him. human shriek, loud and piercing. The shriek ended in a 

Very cautiously, Mr. Wang put down his rope, so that few broken Chinese words : " Cursed be the stars ! I’m 

the coil leaned against the wall of the passage. Very hit ! ” And it was the voice of Sun Wing, the ex-sea-cook, 

deliberately, he drew his revolver, took careful aim, and Mr. Wang knew that the moment had now come for 
fired. decisive action. With a loud shout, he sprang to his feet. 

The report, in that confined space, was like the explosion “ Hold together 1 ” he cried. “ Follow me, every man of 
of a bomb; the noise was deafening. Sparks flew from you. Charge!” 

the torch by the thousand, and then the torch itself fell to He sprang forward, still shouting wildly at the full power 
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of his lungs. Before he had taken three steps, his footsteps 
sounded upon hollow ground. He stopped, and found that 
lie \ras standing upon wood, evidently the trap-door above 
the well. 

Then he listened. He could hear voices below, whisper¬ 
ing. He could also hear some one retreating rapidly along 
the passage. 

Now he did a strange thing : but he was a strange man, 
in many ways. He sat down cross-legged on the trap-door, 
produced an enormous red silk handkerchief, and proceeded 
to blow his nose, and all the time he was chuckling to 
himself. 

He had every reason to congratulate himself, as he knew 
well. Sun Wing had evidently been alone ; the man was 
now wounded, and was endeavouring to reach the security 
of Ling Ti’s opium den. As for the three prisoners at the 
bottom of the well, they were still safe and alive. It is 
true, they were still imprisoned, but they would not be 

that for long, 
since not fifteen 
paces from Mr. 
Wang was a stout 
rope of suffi¬ 
cient length. 
Moreover, no 


assistance could now come from the Temple ; the door at 
that end of the passage had been locked from the inner side, 
and it would take time to break the lock. Besides, not 
only was Sun Wing wounded, but his escape from the opium 
den—even if he reached it—was extremely doubtful, since, 
as we know, Ling Ti's establishment was surrounded by 
Chinese soldiers, who had no such scruples as those who 
had been told off to watch the Temple. Assuredly, Mr. 
Wang had every reason to congratulate himself; and his 
own method of conveying such personal congratulation 
was by violently blowing his nose. 

Groping about him in the darkness, he found the torch, 
which he had shot out of Sun Wing's hand. Striking a 
match, he lit it and looked about him, whereupon the whole 
situation explained itself. 

It was the fiend in Sun Wing that betrayed him. Had he 
been less cruel he might have escaped with his own life, 
and Swayne, Captain Dickens and the boy who had been 
known for so many years as Ah Jim, would have been 
foully done to death. 

Sun Wing had caught his three prisoners in a trap ; as 
we know, they had fallen, one after another, to the bottom 
of the well, whence they could not escape. He had reached 
the Temple, and had returned with the head priest and 
about twenty others, with the idea of putting their prisoners 
to death. He had a loaded revolver, and he might have 
shot them from the top of the well without danger to him¬ 
self. It would have been the simplest method of killing 
them ; but there was nothing simple about the devilry 
of the man who had commanded the pirate ship. 

In the Temple itself a great deal of oil was burnt in the 
swinging lamps that were suspended from the ceiling, and 
this oil was kept in cans. At the bottom of the well, the 
reader wall remember, rushes had been strewn, and these 
rushes were quite dry. 

Sun Wing had closed the trap-door, so that those down 
below were shut out from the light of his torch. The trap¬ 
door was made of stout wood, riveted and clamped with 
iron. For all that, there were cracks in it, where the 
various pieces of wood met, and it was through these 
cracks that Sun Wing had deliberately emptied no fewer 
than five cans of oil. 

It was these empty cans that Mr. Wang had struck with 
his revolver bullets, which had caused the noise that he 
had been unable to explain at the time. 
The solution was now complete, for there 
were the cans, two of them knocked over 
and drilled by bullets. As for the three 
unfortunates at the bottom of the well, 
their clothing was soaked in oil, which 
had dripped from the trap-door above. 
The rushes upon which they stood were 
also drenched in oil. Sun Wing had had 
nothing else to do, to complete his das¬ 
tardly intention, than to hurl his lighted 
torch into the bottom of the well, where¬ 
upon the three Europeans would have been 
burnt alive. 

A more terrible death it is almost impos¬ 
sible to imagine. They would have been 
consumed in a few seconds ; and the cir¬ 
cumstances would have been as horrible 
and tragic as one of the pits of Hades 
described in Dante’s “ Inferno.” Mr. Wang 
had, indeed, arrived at the eleventh hour. 
In all probability. Sun Wing was about to 
open the trap-door and throw his firebrand 
into the well, when Wang's lucky bullet 
had sent the torch flying from his hand. 

Wang opened the trap-door and, by 
the light of the torch, looked down. If 
his round, circular countenance had been 
welcome before, that smiling visage was a 
thousand times more welcome then. To 
those who were awaiting such a terrible 
and rapid death, he was an angel of 
deliverance. 


** He took in a deep breath—a long, deep breath. . . . And then—he blew.” 

(See page 339.) 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MR. WANG KEEPS HIS PROMISE. 


ive already remarked that, on 
occasions, Mr. Wang could 
be exceedingly agile. He 
was, indeed, always quick in 
his movements, as he was also 
able to think quickly. In 
the whole of his life, he had 
not lost much time in mak¬ 
ing up his mind. At the 
present moment, in face of 
his corpulency and heavy 
build, the activity he dis¬ 
played was little short of 
amazing. 

He thrust the unlighted 
end of the torch into the 
ground, and then literally 
jumped at his coil of rope. 
Hand over hand, he lowered 
this to the bottom of the well. 
There was plenty of rope to spare, and he was able to tie 
the end round his waist. That done, he planted his feet 
against the wall, and called out to Jim to ascend. 

Jim ran up the rope like a monkey, and at the top added 
his insignificant weight to that of Mr. Wang. Captain 
Dickens followed next, the Commissioner^ of Police being 
the last to ascend. 

All three were like men who have been recalled from the 
grave. Not only had they given themselves up for lost, 
but for the last twenty minutes they had been endeavouring 
to prepare themselves for the terrible, though brief, torture 
which was in store for them. Probably, never in his 
life had Mr. Wang appeared more fully in the light of a 
benefactor. 

Mr. Swayne grasped the fat detective by a hand. In the 
torchlight, great, cold beads of perspiration were visible 
upon his brow. 

“ Wang ! ” he exclaimed, “ you’ve excelled yourself ! ” 

“ I guess,” said Wang, ” the luck was all on my side. 
That was a lucky shot of mine that put out the torch.” 

Captain Dickens took off his coat and hurled it from him 
in disgust. It was-so soaked in Chinese lamp oil that it 
fell quite heavily upon the ground. 

“ Had you been thirty seconds later,” said he, “ it would 
have been all up with us. As a sailor I have often thought 
of death by drowning, but, my word, never in my life have 
I ever dreamed that I should come within an ace of being 
burned alive.” 

It was a strange thing that it should have been Jim who 
was the first to make them realise that they did no more 
than waste time in talking ; that their main object still was 
the pursuit of Sun Wing. 

” Which way did he go ? ” he asked. 

It is an acknowledged fact that in moments of great 
nervous tension, a man may lose his memory, babble non¬ 
sense, or ask senseless questions. 

” Who ? ” repeated Captain Dickens. ” Who ? ” 

“ Why, Sun Wing, of course ! ” cried Wang. “ The boy’s 
quite right; he has escaped to the opium den. If the 
Prefect’s soldiers do their work properly, he won’t get 
through. We’ve a full five minutes in which to run him 
down. At the Temple end of the passage the door’s locked.” 

Warig himself led the way with the torch, the others 
following close upon his heels. In less than a minute they 
had arrived at the opium den, at the place where Captain 
Dickens had cut away the matting. 

Wang had not taken a single step into the inner chamber 
when he heard a sound which was more than welcome to his 
ears. In the outer room a conflict was taking place ; there 
were shouts, shots, oaths in the Chinese language, and 
occasional cries of pain. 

The detective turned, holding up a hand, bidding his 
followers remain for a moment where they were. He then 


advanced to the door between the two saloons, which stood 
ajar. Cautiously, he looked through ; and when he turned 
again to Mr. Swayne, his expansive, beaming, radiant, all- 
pervasive smile extended to every feature of his face. 

His eyes were screwed up and surrounded by wrinkles, 
and had almost entirely disappeared. His nose was no more 
than a button. His small mouth had extended to an 
alarming extent. His cheeks were smothered in wrinkles. 
He knew that Sun Wing was his. 

In the inner room were Ling Ti, two coolies who were 
obviously in the pay of the Lama priests, and Sun Wing 
himself; and even then, all four of them were in the act 
of barricading the outer door, upon which the’ Prefect’s 
soldiers were hammering with the butt ends of their rifles. 

They were barricading the door with chairs, tables, and 
couches ; but this in itself was a dangerous operation, 
since the woodwork was not bullet-proof, and the Chinese 
soldiers on the other side were firing at random through 
the panels. Mr. Wang was by no means safe, for bullets 
were flying past his head and burying themselves deep in 
the matted walls. 

He drew back and whispered quickly to Swayne : 

“ Now’s the time,” said he. ” All together ! Wait till 
I give the word.” 

At a given signal, all four burst into the buter room, 
taking Sun Wing and his companions by surprise and from 
the rear. 

For ten minutes, a hand-to-hand struggle took place, 
which baffles all description. The opium den was a con¬ 
fined space, in which eight men fought for life. The 
noise of the shooting was deafening. Jim, at the very 
outset, was snatched from off his feet by one of the coolies, 
and hurled bodily across the room. Finding himself 
stretched at full length upon the floor, he laid hold upon 
the feet of Ling Ti, the proprietor of the den, and jerked 
him to the ground, lending his weight to that of Captain 
Dickens, to keep the rascal on his back. 

As for Sun Wing himself, the man fought like a fiend 
incarnate. As we know, he had the strength of a lion. 
Moreover, he was desperate; he knew that the game 
was lost. His left arm was broken and hung helpless at 
his side. For all that, with a knife he slashed about him 
in all directions, until Swayne wrenched the knife from his 
hand. In the course of the struggle, the tables and chairs 
were smashed and sent flying in all directions. 

One of the coolies lay senseless on the ground. Ling 
Ti had been overpowered, but still Sun Wing fought like 
a wild tiger, refusing to surrender, using the whole of his 
great, brutal strength to overcome his assailants. 

It is impossible to say what the man would have accom¬ 
plished, had he not eventually been borne dow r n by superior 
numbers. He certainly had the strength of any two men 
there ; and though he was single-handed, he was frantic, 
desperate, frenzied. Wang was, indeed, no match for 
him, and presently the fat detective was sent staggering 
to the other side of the room. This left Sun Wing free 
to hurl himself upon Swayne. It is a strange thing that 
in this brief combat, which was so desperately fierce, no 
revolver bullet found its mark. But the fact is that, when 
men are fighting hand to hand, in a confined space, they 
are apt to become locked in one another’s arms, and when 
they are free from their assailants their arms can be struck 
aside before they have time to fire. 

The chambers of Mr. Swayne’s revolver were all empty, 
and he had no alternative but to use the butt end, to 
lend additional weight to his fist. However, though he 
w'as by no means a weak man, Sun Wing weuld have 
rapidly overpowered him, had not the Chinese soldiers 
burst into the room. 

Throughout the struggle, the butt ends of their rifles 
had rained upon the door, which presently w r as beaten 
from its hinges ; so that, with a loud shout, the soldiers 
burst into the room. Thei^ entrance was the signal for 
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Sun Wing's final overthrow. He was prepared to fight 
two to one, so far as he himself was concerned ; but he 
could not hope successfully to oppose a dozen. 

The first soldier to enter acted with promptitude, and 
never waited to ask questions. Shortening his rifle, he 
lifted it on high, and brought down the butt end with all 
his force upon the shaven head of the great sea-cook of 
the ** Mary Ann Rutland.” 

Sun Wing sank to the ground with a groan. It was 
just as if he crumpled up. He lay quite still and 


after, his eyelashes were seen to flicker; and, finally, he 
opened his eyes and looked straight at Mr. Wang. 

Mr. Wang grinned from ear to ear. 

“ Sup. Wing,” said he, ” do you remember the promise I 
made : that within three months I should have you executed 
in the vjPdtt^r’s Yard in Canton ? ” 

Sun Wing, groaned again. Mr. Wang continued to 
smile, wavirTg a podgy hand. 

“ Here we, are in Canton,” said he. ” And, as I dare 
say you 'know, the Potter's Yard is not far away.” 

“ Take me there,” said Sun 
Wing. ” Do what you wish, but 
talk less. I have no desire to hear 
your voice.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Mr. Wang. ” I 
do not take you to the Potter’s 
Yard. You go to the Yamen, 
where you will be tried on two 
charges : one under Chinese law, 
for being concerned in revolutionary 
movements, another for having 
commanded a pirate ship, on 
board which murder, outrage, 
and robbery was an everyday oc¬ 
currence.” 

“ Talk less,” said Sun Wing. 
" Have done with it ! ” 

He closed his eyes again as if he 
desired to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE POTTER S YARD. 


“ Very deliberately, he drew his revolver, took careful aim, and fired.’ 

senseless upon his broken arm, the blood running from 
his head upon the floor. 

The rest of the matter was easy r Both Mr, Wang 
himself and the Chinese captain were supplied with hand¬ 
cuffs, and wdthin less than half a minute. Sun Wing, Ling 
Ti and the two coolies had had their hands secured behind 
their backs. 

Mr. Wang seated himself upon a broken chair and 
mopped the perspiration from his brow r . As he did so, 
he regarded with satisfaction the prone form of Sun 
Wing. 

Presently, Sun Wing was seen to move. Then he let 
out a groan, as if he w’ere in the greatest pain. A little 


A BOUT five days later, Sun 
Wing sat on a stone seat 
in his solitary cell in the 
Yamen of the Viceroy of 
Canton. It w r as evening. Through 
the barred windows he could catch 
glimpses here and there of cherry 
trees, which were all pink with 
blossom. Birds were singing in 
the gardens of the Viceroy. Sun 
Wing was deep in thought. He 
sat with one elbow' upon a knee, 
his great massive chin resting upon 
his hand. His eyes w r ere fixed 
upon the ground. 

Presently, the door was unlocked, 
and there entered, attended by two 
Chinese soldiers, Mr. Wang and the 
boy we have called throughout this 
narrative, ” Ah Jim.” 

The Chinese soldiers carried chairs 
which they set down in the cell. 
Mr. Wang and Jim seated them¬ 
selves on these chairs. The two 
soldiers departed. The clearly de¬ 
fined outline of a revolver holster 
was visible under the thin silk of 
Mr. Wang’s Chinese robe. Sun 
Wing was no longer handcuffed, 
but his feet were chained to the floor and his left arm 
was in a sling. 

Mr. Wang thrust a hand into his pocket and produced 
something w'hich has figured quite conspicuously in the 
story we have almost told. It w^as the gold necklace 
which Jim had found in the opium den in Deptford, from 
which depended the little golden shield, about the size of a 
halfpenny, bearing the initials R. L. L. Mr. Wang played 
with the necklace, tossing it up in the air and catching it 
again, as a man might play with a bunch of keys. 

” Sun Wing,” said he, after a pause, ” within an hour 
you are to die in the Potter's Yard, as I told you. Before 
you die, however. I should like to hear all you know con- 
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ceming this." He held the necklace in his hand, so that 
the shield swung like the pendulum of a clock. 

Sun Wing smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ How much do you know ? ” he asked. 

“ Tell me all,*' said Wang. 

Sun Wing sighed, and then spoke in his great, gruff 
voice, which resounded in the narrow cell like the deep 
notes of an organ. 

“ Years ago,” v said he, “ I had an enemy, a Manchu like . 
myself, of the name of Ming Fu Wen. The cause of my 
quarrel with Ming Fu Wen will not interest you, I think. 
You will be satisfied when I tell you that on a certain date 
I went to the opium den of Ming Fu Wen, which was in 
Deptford, in London, with the intention of paying off an 
old score* He had done me an injury, and no man injures 
me twice. 

“ When I arrived at the opium den, Ming Fu Wen was 
not there. I had let myself in by a skeleton key. It was 
late at night; I knew that lie x would soon return, so I sat 
down and waited for him, smoking opium the while. 

“ Presently, lie came. But he did not come alone. He 
entered the den, wheeling a wheelbarrow, upon which was 
a great bundle of sticks—old, dried sticks, suitable for 
firewood. 

“ I had heard him coming, and I had hidden behind the 
curtains of one of the couches. I watched him for a long 
time before he knew' that I was in the room. He took the 
sticks from the wheelbarrow and threw them upon the 
floor, and underneath the sticks was a little European child 
of about three ymars of age. 

“ I did not kn^w who this child was, and I did not care. 
My business was ^vith Ming Fu Wen himself. I will not 
bore you with, unnecessary details. I looked at the child 
and saw that it was senseless ; it had probably been chloro¬ 
formed. I was glad of that, because I knew that the child 
might some day grow up into a man and give evidence 
against me, and I intended there should be no evidence 
available. So, when I killed Ming Fu Wen, I murdered 
him with my hands ; I strangled him. 

“ He died without noise. I did not permit him even to 
groan. He died quickly, possibly painlessly, and certainly 
successfully. He was quite dead when I attached heavy 
weights both to his arms and legs, took him to the back of 
the house, and cast his body into the river, which is called 
the Thames. 

“ I could not stay. I knew that should the crime be 
discovered, the London Police would endeavour to find me. 

I had arranged matters so that my ship sailed that night. 

I was actually on board and at work in the cook’s galley 
twenty minutes after I had murdered Ming Fu Wen. I 
left England and did not return until nearly three years 
later. 

“ By then, I had had more time to think about matters. 

I had realised that I was not quite so safe as I might be. 
All the time I was at sea, I was for ever wondering what 
had happened to the European baby. I recognised that 
search for the baby might result in the finding of some clue 
to'the crime. I therefore resolved to take every possible 
precaution. I had noticed that the child wore round its 
neck the very thing which you are holding in your hand. 

I remembered that there was English writing on the 
necklace, and I saw quite plainly that this might lead to 
identification and possibly to my arrest. 

“ Directly I returned to London, I went to the opium den. 
I was very anxious about the child, because the child 
had recovered consciousness before I left on the night of 
the murder. I found the opium den in the possession of 
a Cantonese, Chen Ku. The child was still there, now 
nearly six years old. I asked about the necklace. Chen 
Ku lied to me. Every time I visit' i the den he told me 
lies. I discovered, however, that Le knew no more than 
I concerning the identity of the boy. 

" I knew I was safe so long as the boy was a child. 
But* as he grew up, I knew also that he would begin to 
think for himself. ' He would begin to wonder who 
he was, and might even find out. If he succeeded in 
doing that, the police would be set upon the track of Ming 


Fu Wen, and it was very necessary for me that nothing 
whatsoever should be known concerning Ming Fu Wen. 

“ Chen Ku I was not afraid of. I could terrify him with 
a glance. On a certain day I went to the opium den and 
I took the boy away from Chen Ku. He signed on as a 
member of the crew of the * Mary Ann Rutland.’ The 
rest of the story I think you know. Come, it is time they 
took me to the Potter’s Yard." 

Mr. Wang had listened to the whole story with the utmost 
attention. He now screwed up his mouth in a pensive way. 

“Have you no idea,” he asked, “who this young 
gentleman is ? ” 

“ I neither know nor care,” said the other. 

“ I have to inform, you that he is the only son of Sir 
Robert Lynne, who is one of the richest men in England. 
You have supplied me with the only link that is necessary 
to complete the chain of evidence which establishes the 
identity of Master Richard Lyndsay Lynne.” 

Sun Wing whistled, and then shrugged his shoulders 
again. 

“ It matters not,” said he. “ It matters nothing—to 
me.” x 

“ The whole thing is as plain as daylight.” Mr. Wang 
ran on. “ Ming Fu Wen stole the boy from his perambula¬ 
tor when he was in Hyde Park with his nursemaid. He 
stole the boy with a purpose. He knew who the child 
was, and he knew that a large reward would be offered. 
He intended to claim that .reward. He kidnapped the 
child very cleverly. How he got both the child and his 
wheelbarrow out of the park is a mystery to this day. 
It is sufficient for us that he succeeded. Had he lived, he 
would have claimed the reward, probably he would have 
got it- Unfortunately for him, unfortunately also for the 
child and for Sir Robert Lynne, you murdered Ming Fu 
Wen before the reward could be claimed or the whereabouts 
of the child discovered. Chen Ku, who took possession of 
the opium den that same night* knew no more of the matter 
than you did yourself. No one has known the whole truth 
until this present moment, when, by means of what you 
have told me, I have been able to piece the whole story 
together. Of course, I guessed more or less what had 
happened, but, as you will readily understand, guess work 
is not regarded as proof in a Court of Law.” 

Sun Wing remained gazing in an abstracted manner at 
the floor. Then he looked up, fixing his black, piercing 
eyes upon Jim. For a moment, he seemed to look the 
boy through and through ; his expression was fierce, almost 
ravenous. Then, gradually, his features softened and a 
bitter smile spread upon his lips. 

“ When I was a little boy in Pekin,” he said, as if speaking 
to himself , “ I used to listen to the story tellers who came 
to the Hatamen Gate. And I was wont to lie on thf 
grass in the Chinese city, outside the gates of the Temple 
of Heaven, and there I would dream of tales of mystery 
and romance. I saw—even when I was quite young— 
that there is but one thing that holds a man from gaining 
the highest places, riches and renown ; and that thing is 
what is called Conscience. I resolved to live my life with¬ 
out a conscience. I was determined that I would gOTny 
own way and not allow my anions to be impeded by 
sympathy, pity, scruples, or fear. I suppose there is no 
crime I have not committed. I have more wealth than 
you, Mri Wang. I was a* sea-cook only to disguise my 
identity. I have more wealth than you, but you will 
never find it; it is hidden where no one will ever find it. 

I have feared no man all my life. I do not fear death 
now; indeed, I am impatient to die. Listen, I think 
they are coming now.” 

He held up a forefinger and inclined his ear towards the 
door. Footsteps sounded in the passage without, and the 
jingling of a bunch of keys. f 

A little after, the door was opened, and about a dozen 
soldiers entered, carrying rifles with bayonets fixed. Sun 
Wing rose without being told to do so ; his leg irons were 
removed ; then he placed himself in the midst of the 
guard. And then, marching in step with the soldiers, he 
passed down the passage and out into the sunlight, where 
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the birds were stil^ singing' and the blossom upon the cherry 
trees was purple in the light of the setting sun. 

Mr. Wang stood with his legs wide apart and his hands 
behind his back. Jim stood by his side. 

" Would you like to see it ? ’’ he asked of the boy. 
" Would you like to come—to the Potter's Yard ? ” 

Jim shuddered and drew back. 

" No ! " he cried in horror. 

Mr. Wang shrugged his shoulders. 


“ Nor I," said he. “ I know what will happen there ; 
I know too well. Early this morning, a coolie came to the 
Potter’s Yard and very carefully removed the earthenware 
vases and pans and pots. The passers-by noticed it, and 
gradually a crowd collected. Hundreds of people are 
there by now ; the street is blocked to rickshaws and 
chair traffic for at least a mile. Sun Wing will arrive 
there in five minutes. The executioner knows his work. 
It is just an ordinary yard. Sun Wing will die like a man/' 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 


FEW weeks after the tragic, 
but inevitable, circumstance 
related in the last chapter, a 
certain grey-haired, middle- 
aged man sat alone in his 
study in his house in Queen’s 
Gate, which overlooks the 
Park. 

Sir Robert Lynne was 
about fifty-three years of age. 
He was a man who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in many 
walks of life; he had 
occupied several important 
Government posts, and he was also a man of mark in 
the realms of science and historical research, especially in 
regard to Eastern matters. He had been left a widower, 
after six exceptionally happy years of married life. ' 

On the death of his wife, it was as if the great affection 
he had borne her had become centred in his only child, 
then little more than two years old. When the child dis¬ 
appeared from off the face of the earth, in a manner 
that could by no means be accounted for, when the investi¬ 
gations of the most highly-trained detectives in Europe 
proved useless and futile, and a reward of a thousand 
pounds brought forth neither clue nor explanation of the 
mystery, Sir Robert was a broken-hearted man. 

Rightly or wrongly, he felt that he had failed in the trust 
bequeathed to him by his wife. He felt that in some way 
he himself was to blame. The friends who met him in 
society—with which, be it said; he seldom mingled—or in 
the clubs, where he passed the few leisure hours he was 
able to enjoy, recognised him as an altered and a broken 
man. 

His hair had turned from iron grey to very nearly white; 
and there were deeper lines about his eyes and the corners 
•f his mouth. He never recovered from the loss of his child, 
whom he deemed to be dead, as, indeedithc child was dead 
according to the Law, nothing having been heard of him 
for more than ten long years. 

The astonishing announcement that came from China, 
by cablegram—a cablegram that ran to the length of 
nearly two hundred words—to the effect that the boy had 
been discovered alive, and that indisputable proof of his 
identity had come to hand, burst itself upon Sir Robert 
something in the nature of a shock. He had long since 
given up all hope ; and the news that his boy was still in 
the land of the living, and that he was shortly to behold 
him, seemed to him to be nothing short of an actual miracle. 

And now, on this particular evening, he sat alone in his 
study, in a great armchair, gazing in an absent-minded 
manner at a brass tray of oriental design, that was 
used in summer time to screen the fire-grate. A book 
lay upon hiS knee, but he did not read it. In his hand 
he held a cigar, which had gone out. 

Presently he rose, walked across the rcom, and entered 
a large drawing-room that overlooked the trees in the park 
across the way. 

Passing through a casement window, he went on to a 
veranda, where he stood leaning over, with his elbows 
upon the rails. It was bright moonlight, and there was 
practically no wind to stir the branches of the trees opposite. 


The never-ceasing traffic of the London streets was passing 
continually westw r ard from the heart of the great city. It 
was about the hour when the theatres were coming out. 

Suddenly, a taxi drew up before the front door of Sir 
Robert’s house ; and three figures stepped out upon the 
pavement, immediately under the balcony where Sir 
Robert Lynne was standing. One of these men paid the 
driver, whilst another—who was enormously tall—ran up 
the steps and pressed the electric bell.. 

Sir Robert did not wait an instant. He had left the 
drawing-room, and had hastened down the stairs, long 
before the footman could reach the front door. 

A moment later he held his son in his arms. 

It would be quite useless, and, in one sens#, almost profane, 
to endeavour to describe this meeting between father and 
son, who had been parted for so many years. There are 
certain deep feelings of which the human breast is capable, 
which cannot be described. Certainly, thd father himself 
could find no adequate means of expressing what he felt: 
love, delight, gratitude, and a certain curiosity were mingled 
together in one grand emotion that was almost over¬ 
whelming J so that his voice, when he spoke, trembled, 
and there were tears in . his eyes. As for Jim—for he 
must remain " Jim " to the end—he knew neither what to 
say nor what to think. It was all wonderful. 

A little after, father and son were together in the study, 
where Sir Robert entertained two strange, but by no means 
unwelcome, guests. 

One of these was Fred Barrington—big, rough, and 
black of beard as ever. He took Sir Robert's outstretched 
hand in his great fist and almost crushed it in a hand¬ 
shake. Upon his face was a perpetual smile, so that his 
teeth showed quite white in the midst'of the blackness of 
his beard. 

And the other was Mr. Wang, dressed—if the world will 
only credit it—in an old-fashioned frock coat and a very 
new top hat. His little pigtail was rolled in a knot; 
his face was as round, as jovial, as benevolent as ever. 
He sat with his legs wide parted, puffing complacently 
at a cigar, with a whisky and soda before him, pleased— 
as it was evident to see—with himself and the world in 
general. 

“ Mr. Barrington," said Sir Robert, " I am sure that I 
shall never be able to show you the gratitude I feel for what 
you have done for me and mine. Nevertheless, if I can 
be of any assistance to you, you have only to say so. I 
would regard it as a great personal favour if you would ask 
me to use whatever influence I have to get you any appoint¬ 
ment, or promotion, you should desire." 

Fred Barrington fumbled with his cap in his hand, and 
then he spoke nervously, in jerks. 

" I am just a seafaring man, sir," said he, " and what I 
have done I did without any thought of reward. I don’t 
know as I deserve anything. But, since you’re so kind 
as to say that you're ready to help me, might I ask, sir, 
whether it would be possible for you to get me a job as a 
mate ? The sole ambition of my life has been to become 
a ship’s officer. I have been to sea all my life, and I 
reckon I’m no good for anything else. I would like to have 
a fair chance—if you could put me into the way of it— 
of working my own way up to be a master." 

“ Nothing easier," said Sir Robert. " Lord Somersdale, 
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the head of the Carr Clayton Line, is a great personal friend 
of mine." 

'* Thank you, sir," said Barrington. *' I reckon, in this 
world, no man has a right to ask favours of another. It’s 
each man’s job to steer straight ahead and never leave the 
wheel, not even in the worst of storms. All the same, I 
know other men who have got ships of their own who 
didn’t know their work any better than I. And I don't 
think I am taking any unfair advantage over anyone else, 
in asking you to assist me." 

“ I am quite sure of it," said Sir Robert, and then turned 
to Mr. Wang. 

“ And as for you, sir," said he. "I can hardly express 
my admiration for your genius. Had it not been for you, 
mv boy might have been lost to me all my life. There was, 
you know, a reward of a thousand pounds for any informa¬ 
tion which might lead to my finding him. That reward 
is yours, if you care to claim it, which I sincerely trust you 
will." 

Mr. Wang took in a deep breath, picked up his top hat, 
and stroked it very affectionately, and then looked at it 
for a long while, seeming to admire his own countenance 
reflected upon its glossy surface. 

“ Sir," said he at last, " I guess. I wouldn’t think twice 


about accepting that reward, if it were ten tinus as little- 
or double as large. My business costs money. And if 
your son is worth a thousand pounds to you—as I daresay 
he is—I can tell yoi? exactly what a thousand pounds is- 
v worth to me, if you would like to know." He paused as- 
if waiting for a question. 

" How much is it worth ? " .asked Sir Robert. 

Well, sir," said Mr. Wang, speaking in a very confi¬ 
dential manner, " I can tell you frankly, it’s worth exactly 
a thousand pounds." 

No one can deny that there was a great deal of common- 
sense about Mr. Wang. He had an eminently prac¬ 
tical mind. A few minutes afterwards, he was walking 
along Knightsbridge, talking volubly to Fred Barrington, 
with a cheque in his pocket for “ exactly a thousand 
pounds." 

We consider he deserved it. We trust the reader does, 
too. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Wang believes that the- 
clearing up of the mystery surrounding the identity of 
Richard Lyndsay Lynne is one of the masterpieces of his- 
extremely successful career. So, once again, we must 
leave him, this time out of his element, in the midst of 
the hubbub and confusion and business of London, frock- 
coated, top-hatted, but still inimitable and unique. 


THE END. 
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Can I Become a First-class Batsman ? 

A Practical Article for the Young Cricketer. 

By ROBERT R. RELF. 

m (England’s Test Match XI and Sursex CC.C.) 


SUPPOSE every boy who is at 
all an enthusiastic cricketer has 
asked liimself the question at the 
head of this article at one time 
or another. And what answer 
did he get ? That, again, must 
have depended on many factors 
which cannot be known to me. 
and about which even the lad 
himself perhaps may have been 
very much mistaken. 

For it is not always at all 
easy, even for excellent judges, 
to decide whether or not a pro¬ 
mising boy will become a first- 
class batsman. They may watch . 
him play several times, they 
may take note of many things 
about his batting which are full 
of suggestiveness of future power,, 
and still they may be quite wrong in their deductions and 
in thdr views as to what they think of his future. Let 
me mention one or two very striking instances of this 
to show you exactly what I mean, 

I suppose there is scarcely a man 
to-day in cricket circles but would 
acknowledge without question that 
the two greatest first-wicket batsmen 
the game now knows, probably the 
best couple of such the world has 
ever known, are Wilfrid Rhodes and 
Jack Hobbs. These two men are 
as different as cheese and chalk in 
many ways with regard to their play, 
yet they are the very counterpart, 
the very complement, of each other 
as first-wicket batsmen. Now, Hobbs 
has always been a really tip-top 
batsman ever since he first loomed 
large at all in Cambridgeshire cricket. 

He comes from the University city, 
where his father was groundsman 
at Queens’ College for some years, 
and so he may be said to have# 
given the earliest promise, under ex¬ 
cellent coaching, of proving eventually 
a first-class batsman, even though 
few perhaps, in those days of his 
teens, dreamed of the pinnacle of 
greatness he would rise to in cricket. 

But Wilfrid Rhodes as a first-rate 
batsman was altogether another 
proposition. He began with the 
Yorkshire team in 1897 as a slow 
bowler. He had already won some 
renown in Scotland in club games as 
such, but he never pretended to 
be, nor did the greatest seer at that time ever dare to 
suggest he would be, even a moderate batsman, let 
alone a masterpiece of such, in days to come. For 
some six years he was the finest bowler in the world ; 
for six years, with Hirst and Haigh also at their best, 
the very name of Rhodes and his two comrades got out 
ere they had gone in half the best elevens England could 
produce, as a witty critic once said. And all the time 
Wilfrid Rhodes went in as last man of the Yorkshire 


innings, nor did such splendid and knowing judges as Lord 
Hawke and the Hon. F. S. Jackson deem his batting then 
worth a higher place ! 

Then, about 1903, Rhodes determined to show the world 
he could be a batsman, too, if he wished. And he set 
about the job of proving it. Day in and day out, winter 
and summer, whenever lie had spare time, the great-slow 
bowler studied and practised the art of batting in an its 
phases. He got good men to coach him, to advise him, to 
show him how this or that stroke should be made, and his 
improvement was astounding. By 1909 you find this 
former famous bowler known, far and wide, as a notable 
batsman, and soon afterwards he usually began to go in as 
the first batsman for Yorkshire. Within three years he 
was the recognised first-wicket batsman, with Jack Hobbs, 
for England in all her Test matches, and the two together 
made many world’s records of one kind or another in this 
department of batting, of which that marvellous 379 in 
Australia for the first wicket will never be forgotten. 

Now, therefore, how are you, a mere lad, to know whether 
you yourself can, or cannot, ever become a first-class 
batsman ? I suggest here, outright, that there isn’t a 
judge of the game living who can say with absolute 
certainty that you can’t! An pxpert 
critic may venture the opinion, after 
watching you several times, that you 
have the making of a great bats¬ 
man in you; or he may dare to affirm 
that you have not the least promise 
of ever becoming great as a bat. But 
he cannot say with full certainty that 
you never will. There are so many 
outstanding cases to prove the folly 
of such confident declarations; the 
two present-time instances of Rhodes 
and Charles Fry (whose case was very 
similar, except that Fry couldn’t even 
bowl) are the most remarkable of a 
baker’s dozen that come to my mind 
off hand. 

One tiling is certain; you can be 
, come a fine batsman, if not absolutely 
.first-class (taking that word to mean 
*u.one who is fiUto play in county or 
first-class matches), if only you have 
any real gift, however latent for years, 
for the business ; if you receive ex¬ 
cellent tuition from an expert coach : 
if you act up to his advice and 
guidance, and if you practise, practise, 
practise most assiduously, with the 
stern determination that no series of 
temporary set-backs or failure shall 
depress you, shall turn you aside from 
the fulfilment of your resolve, shall 
cause you to lose confidence in your 
own powers. 

Now, first as to that " lateqt gift.” Perhaps whilst a 
little lad at school you have shbwn promise as a batsman ; 
perhaps you have actually left School without ever getting 
into the first team. Perhaps you had become a full-grown 
man of twenty-one or more ere you gave any promise as 
a batsman. The gift may be seen early or late. But the 
point is, it was there, however latent! 

You always liked batting ; you regarded it not as a mere 
pleasurable part of cricket, but as an artistic thing, as 
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something which pleased you and set your nerves tingling 
from the charm it had for you, however poorly for a time 
you acquitted yourself in it. So that you had the gift, 
even if it did not soon appear so to others. 

Ybu lads who read this may have the gift, though you 
may not think so, let alone know it. Then, in order to 
ensure success, you must attend to the other hints I give 
here, so as to get the best out of yourselves if you do hap¬ 
pen to have it. Be patient and persevering with respect 
to the advice I offer; don’t be in any hurry to decide 
that you have neither genius nor ability for batting, just 
because you don’t become a Rhodes or Hobbs, a Hay¬ 
ward or Tyldesley, a Dillon or Jessop, before you leave 
school. 

About the value of good coaching. Try at every turn 
to get some superior player, boy or man, to direct you, 
to coach you, to show you. Get good bowlers of various 
types to bowl to you at the nets, or better still at the actual 
wickets in practice with a full field, v. Ask^to be told when¬ 
ever yOu play a stroke wrongly; be not above learning 
that you shaped too awkwardly, too late or too soon, with 
bat out of proper position, with feet, in wrong place, at 
this or that ball. Moreover, ask the bowler to send you 
down, so far as he can, exactly similar balls time after time 
until you can play each one with assurance, rightly, and 
to the satisfaction of the critics. 

Never be above learning; never pass by any remarks 
carelessly, when such are offered by a knowing player of 
the game. Practise assiduously with players better tjian 
yourself, if you can; watch how they deal with certain kinds 
of balls that often puzzle you, and try to copy their most 
successful strokes. 

In your own room at home you can make wonderful 
progress in batting as a fine art, without having any 
ball or stumps at all. That famous young amateur who 
plays for Northants, Mr. J. S. Denton (we regret that his 
twin-brother, the equally fine batsman, has been so badly 
wounded in the war), has himself told how this method 
helped him to become such a polished batsman. ..." Get 
before a big mirror,” says Mr. Denton, " and during winter 
in your own room you can learn a great deal about the art 
of batting. With your bat in hand spend at least twenty 
minutes each day there, in full sight of yourself, trying to 
deal with imaginary balls, as if you were really in front of 
the wicket. Note how you use your bat, how you hold it, 
how you make this or that stroke. You will see clearly 
whether such a stroke was likely to be effective; whether 
it was at all graceful; whether it conformed to the best 
canons of batsmanship, as laid down by masters at the 


hour after hour, day after day, to one definite object, 
however pleasant or desirable that may be. But it is 
just that stern determination, that infinite patience, that 
resolute and constant practice, that methodical plodding 
till one is expert, which marks the real man or boy, and 
raises him above the ruck in the estimation of those who 
are connoisseurs of any performance and the best capable 
judges. Batting may come as a sort of genius-accom¬ 
plishment once in a while to some particular cricketer,—a 
Prince Ranjitsinjhi truly may be " born, not made ” in 
that way. But for the most part, it comes as the result of 
sheei* grit and pluck, of resolute nerve and determination 
to succeed, of unceasing practice, practice, practice, just 
like a man finally becomes a skilled*artificer^ a splendid 
craftsman in wood or iron, a wonderful professor of the 
’ologies or music. 

Didn’t Mr. Charles B. Fry once aver that he had become 
what he was-as a first-class batsfiian and England’s captain 
(\Yhen he had made thirteen centuries in one season, which 
is the record for first-class matches) by strict and persistent 
practice and unwavering intention to succeed after he 
had once made up his mind, though then quite an inferior 
player, that he would do so ? And what was good enough 
for the wonderful Repton, Oxford, Sussex, and England 
batsman should be good enough counsel and method for 
you, who are asking yourselves, to-day, anxiously, as here, 

" Can I ever become a first-class batsman ? ” Of course 
you can, if you will " take the first turning to the right and 
keep straight on,” as Bishop Wilberforce told a man who 
jokingly asked him the way to Heaven. 

An 4 , once more, don’t be depressed by failures, or let 
temporary non-success daunt or stay you in your resolve. 
Remember Rhodes’s remark to a friend, '* When I had 
made up my mind to play for England I let nothing at 
all keep me back from going onwards to that goal till I 
had the satisfaction of seeing it reached.” Remember 
what Charles Fry said, in so many words, on another 
occasion, “ I knew little about .batting, but I made up my 
mind I would be a first-class batsman. And I never 
ceased my endeavour till I became one.” 

If I might offer a remark or two from my own experience 
in batting,which has not been small, as you know, let me say, 
before I close, something that may also help you a little. 
Always use a bat that suits your size, your strength, and 
your fancy. Much more than some lads think depends on 
your confidence in your bat. Whilst constantly practis¬ 
ing, don’t overdo it in the shape of keeping on till you are 
weary; that only leads to careless and unconscious action. 
The chief item is regularity of practice rather than prolonged 


art. If it didn’t satisfy these rules, practise it again and 
again 'till it does 1 Then by next summer, you (and still 
more your clubmates) will be simply astonished at the im¬ 
provement you have made as a 
batsman. ” 

That is excellent advice for 
boys to act on during winter 
months, and I can strongly 
counsel all would-be first-class 
batsmen to follow it. They 
will not regret having done so 
when next they play in good 
matches, I am certain. 

Now, as to constant practice. 

Like everything else, it is a 
bit of a strain for a boy to keep 
his mind and attention devote d 


length of it each day. Get the best possible coaching and 
lay to heart all good advice. Be modest in success, and 
don’t gro\y impatient by temporary failure. Learn to 
study your partner’s play, his 
fancies, his wishes; and so 
you will help along your own 
score by acting in unison 
with him. For he will be 
all the keener to assist you 
when he finds you also study 
his interests. 

Act on these hints and 
^P^P^^ practise, practise, practise. Then 

certainly. I think you may cqn- 
40 fidently aspire, with reasonable 

expectation, to become in due 
RHHP |W time a first-class batsman. 
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4< OTTEN luck, I call it, sir, standing by with one's 

1 ^ eyes peeled for months on end—and nothing 

1 V much to show for it," grumbled Lieutenant 

Swarbrick. " I wish something would turn up. 
I’m bored stiff. I ache to 'go' for something—or Some¬ 
body," he growled. 

" This is a game of patience, my friend," replied Com¬ 
mander Thewlis, " and the side with the biggest cargo is 
going to come out top side." 

H.M.S. " Terrier," doing patrol duty, swung along 
through the long green rollers as if she understood her 
commander’s words, and was prepared to do her share of 
waiting, watching, or lighting. On the bridge were the 
two officers in conversation, sheltered behind a weather 
screen from the cloud of spray which the " Terrier " kicked 
up as she buried her nose into the smother of water. 

Commander Thewlis examined the horizon through his 
binoculars and was rewarded by the ludicrous picture 
of a lonesome steam trawler tossing like a rheumaticky 
old lady curtseying. For the rest, he saw only a bare 
expanse of water, scurrying white clouds, and the glint 
of a watery suh on white-capped combers. 

" Aren’t you sick of watching for the German phantom 
fleet to come out of its hole, sir ? " Swarbrick impatiently 
continued. 

A quiet chuckle came from his chief, who was still intent 
upon the trawler’s acrobatics. 

" Man alive ! Do you think that you hold a monopoly 
of such feelings ? Keen ! I'm as keen as any man from 
Sir David downwards. However, it’s the unexpected 
which happens—thank the gods—and that is truer of our 
calling than of any other ; you will get your chance sooner 
or later. Hallo ! What was that ? " 

" Heaven knows ! " was the disconsolate reply ; " what 
<lid it look like, sir, anyway ? " 

The Commander’s glasses were once more upon the 
trawler as she bobbed and tumbled in absurd fashion. 
Then he answered : 

" I distinctly saw a flash of light from the deck of the 
old lady over there ; " pointing towards the trawler ; 
" may have been the sun on her brass work," he ruminated, 
bringing a grin to the clean-cut mouth of the other man, 
" but it looked like a signal—like Morse code, in fact." 

" Htliograpliing ? " 

"Yes, 1 believe so." 

"What do you make her out to be, sir?" queried 
Swarbrick, now' also with binoculars turned upon the 
object of their suspicions. 

" Neutral/undoubtedly," came the brief reply. 

" Yes, there goes her flag, sir. They’re taking big 
risks for neutrals, if there is anything crooked aboard. 
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And what the mischief are they doing so far from the 
regular fishing ground ? " he ended, half to himself. 

"Haven’t the remotest!" w'as the laconic reply; 
then, losing interest apparently, the Commander turned 
about, to descend to the main deck. 

An exclamation from the Lieutenant, who still kept 
a watchful eye upon the Neutral, brought him round 
upon his heel. 

" Well ! What now ? " he asked. 

" We are spotted.” 

" Quite so ; the flag showed that—what then ? " 

" Can’t say, sir. There is something fishy about that 
tub—apart from her trade, but I’m hanged if I can give 
a reason for thinking so ; beyond the fact that they seem 
mighty busy about her decks ; and yet her trawl is down. 

1 give it up." 

“ The fact is, Swarbrick, you are so sick of the waiting 
game, so keen on meeting the enemy, that the wish has 
become father to the thought. Am I not correct?" 

" Maybe so, sir, but I don’t like the look of her," Swar¬ 
brick admitted. 

" Well, we will overhaul her, Mr. Swarbrick," began the 
Commander, dropping familiarity and slipping into the 
language demanded by naval etiquette. " We will satisfy 
ourselves that she is only what she seems to be and that 
all is square and above-board." 

" Very' good, sir," replied Sw'arbrick, beaming. 

Orders were given for the launch to be made ready, and 
the cruiser’s course was laid so as to bring the two vessels 
close together. Swarbrick, still on the bridge, kept the 
trawler under observation. Presently he reported : 

" Trawler’s crew fixing large buoy to the net, sir ; looks 
as if they intend to cast loose and run." 

" Try' a round of blank, Mr. Sw'arbrick," said the Chief. 
" and y'ou will then take command of the launch. Use all 
the tact you possess, for she is a neutral vessel so far as 
we know'. Get aboard if y r ou can ; note particularly any¬ 
thing in the least degree irregular, in which case remain 
aboard and send a report to me—is that quite clear ? ’’ 

" Quite clear, sir. We will bring some fresh fish back with 
us," said Sw'arbrick, as he left the bridge. 

" Good idea, Swarbrick! Now get clear, and tell the 
men to step lively," was the final word. 

The breeze now seemed spiced with adventure, and the 
prospect of action brought to Swarbrick an enthusiasm 
which his former mood would have suggested w'as long dead, 
atrophied by long months of apparently fruitless watching 
—a masterly inactivity pregnant with vital meaning to the 
safety of his country. Until now’, luck, as he thought oi 
it, had not come their way'. They had even been out of 
the few pretty tussles which had imparted " a certain 
liveliness " to other quarters of the cold, grey stretch of 
ocean between his native land and the enemy shores. 
Certainly, mild excitement had been provided by' the 
searching of passing ships suspected of carrying contra¬ 
band, but on this occasion there was mischief in the wind. 
Swarbrick could smell it, and his heart rejoiced at the 
prospect of action. He gained the deck and plunged into 
the bustle of clearing away the launch, his mood being duly 
noted and commented upon by the observant men. 

" Like a dawg wiv two tails," murmured one red-faced 
mariner to the back of his mate’s head, as they swung the 
launch out upon the davits. 

" Fust Luff’s hot stuff," came from the other, who held 
the unmerited reputation of being a poet. 
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This sally was received with rumblings of suppress id 
mirth, and in less than five minutes from the time when 
he left the bridge, Lieutenant Swarbrick was seated in the 
sternsheets of the slick boat which churned along, cucting 
a clean wave on either side of her prow, making short 
work of the mile or so of water which now separated the 
cruiser from her prey. 

Apparently the prompt action taken by Commander 
Thewlis had put a period to all activity on board the 
trawler, for, as the launch drew near, Swarbrick noticed 
that her net was still down, and the buoy had now dis¬ 
appeared. 

With the clean craftsmanship characteristic of the Royal 
Navy, Swarbrick’s boat came round with a sweep along¬ 
side the rusty iron trawler without touching paint; then 
he stood up and hailed. 

No reply was vouchsafed. 

An order passed and the launch was made fast. Swar¬ 
brick scrambled aboard and called peremptorily for the 
captain. 

A short, broad-shouldered individual, with a look of 
obvious mistrust upon his face, shambled forward and, 
without formality, inquired, “ You want me ? ” 

From his appearance it was evident that the neutral 
gentleman was uneasy in his conscience ; likewise his 
temper was not of the best ; nor was it “at home day ” 
aboard the trawler, for he spluttered, “ Who say you on 
my ship come ? ” 

Bearing in mind the delicacy and im¬ 
portance of his mission, Lieutenant Swar¬ 
brick concealed his desire to knock the 
fellow' overboard, and strove to be con¬ 
ciliatory, while w ith practised eye he noted 
all he could about the vessel. 

** Fishing good ? ” he inquired in 
a neighbourly way. 

The furious skipper, whose im¬ 
perfect acquaintance with the 
English language was more ap¬ 
parent than real, made no reply, 
anxiety and a sense of outrage had 
rendered him beyond speech. 

“Commander Thewlis, of His 
Majesty’s ship ‘ Terrier ' ”—here the 
Lieutenant waved an explanatory 
hand towards the cruiser—“ desires 
me to buy 
some fresh 
fish for our 
officers.'* 


The skipper laughed savagely in obvious unbelief. 

“ 1 suppose you can haul in your net ? ” Swarbrick con¬ 
tinued blandly. 

Suspicion flashed from the skipper’s eyes towards the 
smart, strong man who addressed him so affably. 

Swmrbrick was honestly puzzled ; but for this manifest 
uneasiness all appeared to be in perfect order. 

“ No fish ! ” said the Neutral explosively, and his eyes 
bulged with apprehension. 

That settled Swarbrick’s mind. He was now firmly con¬ 
vinced that concealment was being practised ; in w'hich 
direction he would soon find out. So he tried another tack, 
still alfable. 

“ Working new ground, I see ; ” then, hardening in tone, 
“ All right—but keep your eye upon * the limit,’ my friend ; 
you are very near to English waters, and they are not 
healthy even for a neutral.’'’ 

Spite and anger discovered in the skipper quite a good 
and unexpec¬ 
ted command 
of languages. 

“ Bah ! You 


44 The net, of unusually strong make, was filled with sealed drums of petrol.” [See page 352.) 
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English leave not even the neutrals alone/’ said he. " You 
say always ' keep oft my grass.’ Who made you sea lords ? ” 

Swarbrick's blood was up and fair words came haltingly. 

" Even neutrals require watching, "he said meaningly," not 
that your Government is aware of the shady games some¬ 
times played by its less scrupulous subjects. I’m here to 
search you on suspicion of contraband and I’ll take all risks." 

Most of this was lost upon the skipper, £>ut not the last 
remark. He recognised that he was caught out. 

" Vill you off my ship get, at once quick l " was the un¬ 
expected reply. 

Swarbrick, now in the best of spirits, gave a curt word 
of command to the small knot of R.N.R. men gathered 
behind him, one and all hoping against hope that violence 
would be done. 

Their cheerful and prompt obedience acted like magic 
in persuading the trawler’s polyglot crew to seek the 
healthier atmosphere below deck. Only the skipper stood 
sullenly firm. Moved by common impulse, which syn¬ 
chronised to an embarrassing degree, an unseemly press 
fought for the hatchway, not a man-jack having the 
courtesy to give his fellow precedence. The ostentatious 
display of Swarbrick’s revolver next prompted a new-born 
desire on the part of the skipper to lose not another moment 
of his crew’s society, and the hatches were speedily made 
fast above their heads. 

" Now," said the Lieutenant, " up with that trawl net, 
it appears we must help ourselves to the fish." A broad 
grin on every face greeted the remark, and the men set 
to work with a will. 

After strenuous hauling the mouth of the net came to 
the surface. 

It was closed. 

Another few pulls on the rope disclosed the reason. 
The net, of unusually strong make, was filled with sealed 
drums of petrol. 

The " catch ” was as complete a surprise to the 
“ Terriers " as the musical honours accorded its appearance 
must have been to theif wondering captives below : even the 
sentry in the launch joined in with a sympathetic whistle. 

Swarbrick became as a god. The men credited him 
with uncanny prescience, and their praise found vent in 
many exclamations uttered sotto voce . 

" Crikey I " murmured a burly A.B., " our First Luff 
ain’t half a thick ’un." 

" Knew somethink, *e did ! ’’ responded his mate. 

" 'Opes as 'ow ’e’ll remember hus when 'e gets ’is flag," 
said another. 

" 'E's a bit of orlright," and so the chorus went on. 

Swarbrick, unconscious of the added lustre to his name, 
was busy figuring things out. He smiled darkly when he 
recalled the uneasiness displayed by the skipper, and the 
malevolent look which accompanied the refusal of the 
fish. Like a flash, he saw the whole scheme and acknow¬ 
ledged its cleverness. If this supposedly neutral vessel 
was a supply base for hostile submarines, the skipper’s 


anxiety was indeed well founded. The neutral government 
would not only disavow him, and rightly so ; they would 
also applaud any action taken by his captors, with the as¬ 
surance of a heavy penalty if he set foot on his native shore. 

" Yes," thought Swarbrick, " it will be a gain all round ; 
not only have we destroyed an active base, but we know 
now how the beggars do the trick." He forgofr his long 
vigils in the satisfaction of his present success. The next 
move was to send a report to the " Terrier," giving full 
particulars and asking for further instructions. 

An excited midshipman returned with the latter, together 
with ajiandy light gun and its crew. 

He was all agog to hear more, having learned enough 
from the men who brought the report to make him keen 
to be in at the fun. 

Gaining the trawler’s deck he reported : 

" Commander’s compliments, sir. Will you fix this gun 
somewhere under cover, and remain in command here 
until you receive further orders. Should anything of im¬ 
portance transpipo, you are to use your own discretion. The 
gun’s crew and twelve men will remain with you. I am to 
take over your prisoners," he said, with a consequential air. 

Thq conclusion was frankly unofficial: " Wish I’d been 
with you, sir, to see the catch. I’ll bet it was a surprise 
packet for everyone concerned—however did you guess ? ” 

Swarbrick smiled at the enthusiasm of the lad, and set 
about executing the commands. 

One by one the crew of the trawler were allowed on 
deck and transferred to the solicitous care of the " snotty,” 
who bore himself proudly in his role of gaoler. His boat 
having discharged its cargo of men and gun, afforded ample 
room for transhipping the prisoners in one trip ; and with 
an aggressive air the young officer produced a lethal weapon 
as he took his place and gave the order to cast off. 

Then he looked up to the row of grinning faces lining 
the rail of the trawler, and with a nonchalant wave of 
the hand to his amused superior he turned his eyes towards 
the cruiser, arriving alongside in a few minutes. 

A rainbow of flags broke out upon the warship, signalling 
a congratulatory message and farewell, and, as twilight fell, 
she drew off into the gathering mists towards her rendezvous. 

She would then report and dispose of her prisoners. 

And the trawler was left alone for the next act of the drama 

In the grey of the dawn a whistle was heard, blown 
shrilly to starboard. The watch carefully scanned an 
apparently vacant expanse of tumbling waters. Presently 
about two hundred yards distant from the trawler, the 
conning-tower of a submarine, with decks awash, could be 
clearly discerned. 

In absolute silence the cover was whipped from off the 
gun, the men crouching low and moving like cats, quickly 
and with certainty. The gun was trained with deadly 
precision on the unconscious fo£. 

Swarbrick nodded ; a rolling echo sang the requiem cf 
one of the enemy’s latest " U " boats, and a patch of oil 
formed an appropriate pall. 


Did You do Your Best ? 

By HAROLD DORKING. 


I T matters not that you failed to win, 

That you fell out ere the end ; 

It matters not that you could not stay, 

That the rest from you just walked away, 
For your pace you could not meqfl. 

I know you were badly beaten, lad, 

And you feel just fit to cry ; 

But 'tis no disgrace, though you lost the race— 
Did you do your best and try ? 

What matters it that you missed the prize, 

In the “ Final " you were ploughed ? 

What matters it that you were outclassed, 

Of all who entered you were the last, 

If your spirit is not cowed ? 


I know how you feel about defeat, 

But your head you need not hide, 

If you can but say, “ Though I failed to-day, 
Still, I did my best and tried." 

What matters it that the fellows jeer 
When the bat you try to wield ? 

What matters it that you mulled the catch, 
Missed a certain goal and lost the match 
By your clumsiness in field ? 

’Tis galling, lad, to be treated so, 

But you need not sit and sigh. 

Did you do your best ? Never mind the rest, 
No man can do more than try. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DISAPPEARANCE OF JACK KING. 


EXT day Jack went off early to the “ Cormorant,” 
and did not return until the afternoon. 

” Work—work—work, Howard 1 ” hesaidashe 
threw himself into his big chair on the veranda. 
” I'll chuck His Majesty's Navy, or I'm a Dutchman ! The 
* Cormorant* is going to have a new coat of paint, and 
all the brass-work is going to shine like a cat’s eye in a 
coal-box, as Napoleon used to say.” 

" Juliu9 Caesar, you mean!” ejaculated Howard. ” Be 
very careful of your literary quotations. Napoleon never 
went in very much for naval brass-work. It was old Julius 
who knew how to navigate his galleys and polish off the 
enemy on the seas.” 

“ Helmets, Charlie, helmets—big brass ones with black 
horse-hair hanging down the back, with Napoleon on a 
white horse and his Cuirassiers of the Guard rattling about 
him like an ironmonger’s shop ! Glory, my boy, the fluttering 
of flags and throbbing of drums, and—somewhere in the 
background, but always there—broken hearts and ruined 
lives ! I’m a fighter and all the rest of it, but only because 
I’m a kind of naval policeman on the look-out for slavers 
and snipes of that description. As for war, it's the silliest, 
wickedest rot that ever was evolved from a madman’s brain, 
and some day the world will be wise enough to know it.” 

** You're a queer mixture, Jack! ” 

'* So are we all, Charliel And it’s a good job God has infinite 
patience with us. As soon as I’ve had a feed and a smoke 
we’re going to investigate that cavern of yours, and if I 
don’t get to the heart of the mystery you may call me a 
rotter. I’ve been thinking it all out. and I’ll bet you any¬ 
thing you like to a four-year-old banana—if you happen to 
have such a fragrant commodity—that I’m on the t-r-a-c-k. 
Comprenez-vous ? It’s as plain as a pike-staff. I’ve got 
it, my son, and a little bit of watching will declare that 
I’m right. I know how it’s done and what does it; and 
so will you before another week is out.” 

" Let us hope so. And it will probably mean a decoration 
and a bit of promotion for you.” 


” Wait and see ! ” said Jack, with a wink, ” as good old— 
Hamlet used to say 1 ” 

Shortly after sunset Jack took Tommybim aside. ” You’ll 
look after baas Howard,” he said. “I’m going into the 
cavern with Tompops, and I’ll be there all night. Say 
nothing about it until I return in the morning. Let the 
baas think that I'm in my little bed. I’ll tell him I’m 
going to bye-bye early. Do you understand ? ” 

" Yes, baas; you want Tommybim to tell a lie to baas 
Howard.” 

” I’ll do the lying, Tommy ; leave that part of the busi¬ 
ness to me.” 

” Yes, baas; but I can do my share.” 

” No, Tommy; a man w r ho will lie is a man who will 
steal; and a man who will steal will get collared; and the 
man who gets collared will get his tootsey-wootseys tickled, 
and he won't like it.” 

” What’s tootsey-wootsey, baas ? ” inquired Tommybim. 

” Stand on your head and look at the soles of your feet, 
Tommy, my boy, and you will know.” 

” Funny dog, baas! De soles of Tommybim’s feet are 
tender places. One man made a joke about them a few 
years ago, and Joey am going to make him laff on de oder 
side of him face, some day.” 

” Right-o! Tommy. Keep Joey up to the scratch ; but 
remember what I have told you.” 

” Joey scratch all right, baas, when de time come, and 
do a little bit more than scratch. Joey’s claws cut like a 
knife.” 

” Where’s baas King ? ” inquired Howard, after supper. 

” Gone to bye-bye.” said Tommybim, without a change 
of countenance. ** Tired wiv’ work—must get up early 
to-morrow. 1 Cormorant' going to be painted.” 

” He might have said good night,” grumbled Howard. 

Meanwhile Jack King and Tompops were picking their 
way towards the scrub which marked the entrance to the 
cave. The night w r as a clear one. and the way was not 
difficult; but Jack had a horror of snakes and always seemed 
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I shout. If any ore comes, I won’t wait to fight. I only 
want to see to-night; later on the fighting will come, when 
we have some of the boys of the ‘ Cormorant ’ and the 
‘ Raven ’ concealed in the cavern." 

" Better let me watch with you, baas; Tompops was 
born in a dark forest, and can see in the dark better than 
most niggers." 

“ That’s why I want you up there, Tompops: some one 
may come along the passage and you must warn me. Can 
you give me a signal ? " 

For answer, Tompops whistled like a well- 
known African night-bird. He put his hand 
before his mouth as he did so, and Jack im¬ 
mediately said, " There’s a bird in the cavern, 
Tom." 

" That’s me, baas—my signal. Will it do? ” 
'Splendidly, Tompops! If I hear that bird 
again. I’ll know something is amiss, and come up 
^ to you like a shot." 

Tompops saluted, and went off to his post. 
Jack lay down, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
water. The silence and darkness were intense, 
and Jack began to feel a little bit nervous. There 
was a gentle lapping of the water, broken now 
and then by the sound made of a leaping fish. 
Slowly the time crawled on until, at the end of four 
hours. Jack began to feel drowsy. He had had a 
busy day and was more fatigued than he thought. 
His steady gaze at the black water seemed to 
exercise a soothing effect upon him, and more than 
once he found himself nodding. At length the 
inevitable happened, and he fell fast asleep. 

Tompops was curled up like a drowsy 
animal, but fighting manfully against the 
velvet-footed restorer of tired humanity 
If he could he would have roused him¬ 
self by a dip in the sea. Failing this, he 
determined to have a breath of the outer 
air, and made his way to the end of the 
passage. The night-breezes awakened 
him completely, and lie stood for a few 
minutes, drinking in the cool, fragrant 
air. A glance at the sky told him that it 
was about two hours from sunrise. Fully 
wide-awake now, after his sleepy fit had 
been driven away by the fresh air, -Tom- 
pops went down into the passage again. 

He had almost regained his ledge when the sound of 
footsteps made him pause. Somewhere beneath him two 
heavy-footed men were stumbling along. They were 
muttering some language which Tompops did not under¬ 
stand, but it seemed that they were searching for someone. 
He glided back into the hidden passage as quietly as a 
snake slips round a stone. Before he did so, he heard a 
noise as of men moving heavy boxes, and flashes of light 
darted up from the depths of the cavern. Retreating as 
quickly as he could, he reached the end of the passage, and 
hiding himself in the bushes oui side, waited the coming of 
the men. There was mo sound; but this did not reassure 
Tompops, for he well knew that often the danger was greatest 
when the stillness was most profound. 

In the meantime, Jack King had been knocked into a 
deeper sleep than that of the slumberer. He had been 
dreaming that he was in the engine-room of his gunboat, 
talking to, the engineer and watching the flying piston-rods 
He dreamed he was making some remark, when something 
came suddenly upon him and his head felt as though it had 
been crushed to powder. He became unconscious, but 
alas! it was not a dream insensibility: it was the uncon¬ 
sciousness which comes when a man has been sandbagged 
or bludgeoned—an awful reality and no freak of imagination 

When the sun sprang up above the eastern horizon, 
Tompops dived once again into the passage. He felt 
ashamed that he had ever quitted the cavern. For all 
he knew Jack King might be exposed to danger and even 
now be in some situation which required assistance. Never¬ 
theless Tompops did not neglect any precaution. He went 


to expect to put his foot on one. They reached the passage 
and I'ompops led ihe way. Jack’s eyes opened wide with 
astonishment when he saw what the cavern contained. 
He examined the chests minutely and then stripped off his 
clothes. 

" We’ll have a look at the steel gate," he said. "Are there 
any sharks about ? " 

"A few," replied Tompops; "and perhaps a devil-fish 
or two." 

" Cheerful I " responded Jack. " What do you do if you 
happen to run into one of the brutes ? " 

“ Get away before he bites," said Tompops. " No use 
waiting until he opens his mouth. Come on, baas, shark 
never bites a nigger if a white man is near." 

Jack looked nervously at the black water, and then 
dived in. He swam more quickly than he ever remembered 
doing before, but the sharks made no appearance. An 
examination of the gate soon revealed the fact that it 
could not be moved either from the inside or outside. 

" Let’s get back, Tompops; w^e need not examine the 
outside. This thing is riveted into the rock, and is not 
meant to open. I know what to look for! ’’ 

They dressed quickly, and Jack took up one of the 
big acetylene lamps. He examined it to see that all was 
ready for lighting. His matches were in his pocket. 

" Now, Tompops. listen to me. I’m going to stay here 
beside these cases, so as to have a good view of the water 
and the gate. You will go up there," he pointed to a ledge 
near the passage, " and wait until I call you. You can 
have a sleep if you like, but be ready to jump up the moment 
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forward noiselessly, emerged upon the ledge, and waited. 
No sound broke the stillness. He crawled along the ledge 
and down the path. Then he whistled like the night-bird. 
There was no response to his signal. The radiance in the 
water caused by the strong sunlight now enabled Tompops 
to discern objects more clearly. He realised that if men 
had been in the cavern it was now deserted by them, and 
he advanced boldly to the chests where Jack King had 
begun his watch. 

There was no sign of him. but a dark pool discoloured the 
place where he had been lying. Kneeling down, Tompops 
gazed at the tiny pool with a growing horror, and taking 
a corner of his robe he dabbled it in the soft sand which 
lay on the rock. With another hasty but searching glance 
around he sprang to his feet and hurried to the passage 
and to the daylight. There he saw that the corner of his 
robe was stained with blood. He took one glance, and 
then started to run through the scrub. In a very short 
time he dashed into the zareba, and his cries brought 
Charlie Howard to the veranda. 

“ Oh baas I ” he cried, “ an awful thing has happened 
to baas King! Come at once 1” 

He held out the corner of the blood-stained robe. 

" Baas King is in his bedroom. Tompops,” said Howard. 
” Tommy is brushing his uniform. What are you raving 
about ? " 

It was true that Tommybim was brushing Jack's uniform ; 
but something in the negro’s face told Howard that an 
explanation was needed. Five minutes placed him in 
possession of the facts. Thrusting an automatic pistol 
into his pocket, and bidding the dwarfs do the same, 
Howard started at a run for the entrance of the cavern. 
Tomooos waited only to get some matches, and presently 
raced forward and overtook his comrades. 

Making their way through the tins and boxes the three 
men stood beside the place where Tompops had stained 
his robe with the tell-tale crimson. Directing a powerful 
light upon the spot. Charlie saw that it was blood indeed, 
and a careful examination showed the marks of footprints. 
A trail in the sand on the ledge nearest the water seemed 
to indicate that a body had been dragged along and flung 
into the sea. Bu of trace of Jack King there was none. 
Leaving Tompops to guard the entrance of the passage, 
Howard went off to the ” Raven,” and a few minutes 
later the officers of both gunboats gathered for a consulta¬ 
tion. They listened with amazement to the story Charlie 
had to tell, and for some time did not seem to grasp its 
significance. Some one suggested the landing of a strong 
force of sailors, but Howard vetoed this at once. 

'* That little place over there,” he said, pointing towards 
the port. " mav have its spies ; in fact, it is almost certain 
that it has some one who is in the pay of the gun-runners. 
A force of men would at once call attention to the fact that 
something is happening out of the usual. I suggest that 
I give a dinner-partv to-night to as manv of the officers as 
can be spared from duty. You will come well-armed, but 



“ As often as he 
had a fa«r chance 
he poured bullets 
into the sharks, but did 
not seem to be making 
much of a success of it. Then 
a long, black body rose to the surface. . 
grinning face appeared.*’ (See page 358.) 


with the weapons out of sight. Come in the afternoon, and 
we will have a little hunting in the scrub before dinner. 
The hunt will be in the direction of the cavern, and while 
some are riding about on top, half a dozen will investigate 
the cave. It will not be a long business, and dinner will 
be served at the usual time. After dinner, 30 U can all 
return to your vessels, but before we separate we shall have 
made up our minds what to do. We have clever opponents, 
and it seems to me we must not give the game away.” 

The plan was approved by all, and when the evening came 
it had been duly carried out. The dinner was a somewhat 
constrained and silent one, for the death of Jack King 
naturally cast a gloom over his friends and comrades. 
Tompops could not get the sight of the blood out of his 
eyes. Tommybim was certain that the penalty of lying 
had fallen upon one of the schemers, and was not very 
particular when the next blow should fall upon the other. 
He blamed himself for Jack’s misadventure. 

44 Now, gentlemen,” said Howard, when the group closed 
around the table in his library, and pipes and cigars were 
lighted. 44 What do you make of it ? As far as 1 am con¬ 
cerned the whole thing is a mystery, and I wish sincerely 
that 1 had never mentioned the subject to dear old Jack. 
If you have any explanation which will fit the facts, I 
shall be glad to hear it.” 

“ There is not much explanation needed, Howard,” said 
one of his guests; “ the thing is clear as daylight, but the 
scheme is one of the cleverest. Jack must have seen through 
it the moment he examined the cavern. A steel barrier 
closing a hole which admitted boats into a hollow clilf 
where there is deep water, a huge store of petrol with the 
tins numbering several thousands, big chests of arms, 
machine-guns and ammunition, and simple, innocent 
steamers which come up from the south and land a few 
trade articles and anchor for a whole night, and then, 
having wasted some sixteen hours or so, steam away gaily 
back to Hamburg ; and the fact that these same machine- 
guns and rifles, or something very like them, are afterwards 
spirited over the sea and landed somewhere on the coast, 
and sold to Arabs and Afghans, make one realise that, as 
they don't go by way of the ordinary trade routes, and 
don’t go by dhow—for we’ve overhauled most of the gun¬ 
runners—they must go by another way. Now, listen, gentle¬ 
men, and if my theory does not suit the circumstances 
you can show me a better one. Some Arab slaver, know¬ 
ing of the existence of this cavern and possibly having 
used it as a depot for slaves waiting transhipment, sells 
the secret of it to an enterprising firm whose headquarters 
are in 4 Deutschland, Deutschland, fiber Alles,’ or some- 
wdiere else. The entrance is wide enough to admit boats ; 
but, unfortunately, it can be seen from the sea, and that 
might give the show away and render the place impossible 
for a concealed warehouse. So a steel 
barrier is prepared, and placed in 
position, and is so cleverly painted, like 
the rocks around, that no one looking 
from the sea would imagine that a 
snug, deep-water harbour lay hidden in 
the cliffs. 

44 Then a good-sized submarine, 
capable of holding a fair amount of 
cargo, is brought out—you know how 
it can be done—and it submerges out¬ 
side the steel barrier and goes under 
it into its concealed base. When the 
innocent steamers come up, the sub¬ 
marine is always in port or near it, and 
during the night it slips out to the off¬ 
side of the steamer, takes its little cargo 
of arms aboard, makes quite a goodly 
number of trips before daylight comes, 
and probably takes the last consign¬ 
ment put aboard to its concealed base 
on the coast of Arabia. And so on, and 
so on—a jolly, clever little game until 
The water crimsoned, and for an instant a something happens to put an end to it. 

We know of the base on this side, and 
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now comes the job to find the base on the other. A 
thousand to one it is not altogether of this description, 
for cliffs like these are not common on the Arabian side 
of the sea. It will probably be a sand-gully or an inden¬ 
tation in the coast, but we’ve got to find it and bash up 
that slim submarine. We’ll send it and its crew to the 
bottom, and the gentlemen who are behind the scheme 
—you may be sure that it is a far bigger thing than mere 
profit-building—will imagine that the African base is still 
an unknown and undiscovered secret, and will send another 
and another submarine out. 

“ That’s why 1 say we must not destroy the submarine 
on the African side of the water. The base here is far more 
important than the vessel which uses it; for I need not 
remind you that the place commands the traffic of India, 
the Persian Gulf, Australia, South Africa, China, and 
Japan, and, if this hornets’ nest were undiscovered, and 
war happened to break out, a few submarines could hold 
up or destroy the traffic of half the world. This is why I 
suspect that bigger men than rascally gun-runners are 
behind this affair. You know the individuals who are 
perpetually poking about Persia, Egypt, and India, trying 
to stir up the people against Britain, and it is not difficult 
to understand that a very serious condition of affairs would 
arise if the wild tribes in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan rose 
against us and were armed with the latest thing in automatic 
rifles and machine-guns. If a great war breaks out the 
submarine will play a very big part in naval affairs, and you 
may be certain that far-seeing Powers who are pulling the 
strings have arranged hidden bases in cliffs like the one we 
have just discovered, and not a soul outside the secret will 
be able to guess where the submarines come from and how 
they replenish their driving force. The Mediterranean will 
be full of them. Open air bases, no matter how strongly 


they may be defended by mines and batteries, are wortJ 
little compared with the hollow or hollowed-out cliff whid 
is entered from under water. Now, that is my theory of tbi 
present clever scheme. What do you say to it ? ” 

“ If it isn’t correct it ought to be,” said Howard; ” butt 
is a thousand pities Jack King lost his life in finding it out 
He was evidently taken unawares by the submarine men 
and knocked on the head.” 

“By George l” an officer exclaimed suddenly, as h( 
slapped his hand on the table; “ poor old Jack gave th< 
game away in spite of everything. His uniform of i 
British naval officer would let the scoundrels know thr 
their scheme had been discovered, for every one on the 
station knows the ‘ Cormorant ' and the ‘ Raven/ ” 

“ He was not in uniform, Dacre; for, before he went, he 
played a dodge upon me in order to keep me at home. He 
pretended to go to bed early, and handed his uniform to 
one of my servants to be brushed and pressed. He put 
on some Arab clothes which I occasionally wore. I have 
given orders to search the shores for any drowned person 
who may be discovered, and if we find his body, you will 
see that I am correct. Poor old Jack I Only the other night 
he was laughing and joking about having a little daylight 
knocked into his old wooden head, and—worse luck- 
he was nearer the truth then than any of us thought ” 

“ Never say die, Charlie,” said Dacre, grasping his hand 
Jack King .has come through some awkward scrapes in 
his time, and he may have weathered this storm all right 
If he has not, he has done his duty, and no man can gc 
out in a better way. In any case, he has left the ’ Cor 
morant ’ and the ‘ Raven * behind him, and some finj 
day we’ll send a shell into that beastly submarine and 
let something more than daylight into her rascally car 
case.” 


CHAPTER V, 

A LIVELY ENCOUNTER. 


GENTLE south-west breeze 
was making the sunlit waters 
of the Indian Ocean dance 
and sparkle. Flying-fish, like 
daggers flung over the sea, 
were darting in and out of 
the purple waves, glistening 
like silver for a moment or 
two as the sun caught them, 
then disappearing into the 
depths again. A heavy 
splash, and a black, rounded 
body, revealing a momentary 
gleam of white, would show above the surface, indicating 
that the schoolboys of the seas, a school of porpoises, were 
plunging merrily along. Far on the eastern horizon a long 
trail of dark smoke marked the track of a steamer bound for 
India. To the north-east a huge liner from Australia to 
London was heading for Aden and the Red Sea. Her 
awnings, spread almost from stem to stern, enveloped 
her as in a white cloud. Over all, the glorious sun. blazing 
in its morning strength, made the vast expanse of water 
shine like burnished gold. 

It was-a perfect day, tempered by the cooling breeze, 
such a day as only the Indian Ocean, in its calmer moods, 
can show. A beautifully-shaped dhow, with its great sail 
full, and dashing the waves from its sharp prow as though 
it were alive and full of rejoicing, was cutting through the 
water at a great speed. It was a vessel which must have 
been fashioned by workers who had appropriated the skill 
of centuries and embodied it in a masterpiece of splendid 
workmanship. A long flag, the Union Jack, was streaming 
from the peak of its tapering boom, and never did the 
Flag show to greater advantage. Crouching in a little 
deck shelter, but keeping a ready hand upon the sheets, w’as 
a negro dwarf. Another negro, bareheaded and naked save 


for a loin-cloth, w f as holding the tiller and w’atching, will 
keen glances, every flutter of the huge, light sail. A tat 
Arab, busily engaged in polishing some brass utensil, was 
standing in the shelter of a kind of cabin in the well of 
the dhow, and his teeth flashed out in a grin as he answered 
some joke of the little steersman. 

Painted in gold letters on the prow’ of the dhow was the 
word ” Captain.” Near the prow r , chained to a tig sea 
chest, lay a young leopard. A stout leather band, fastened 
securely around its throat, held a long flat piece of hard 
wood in position just under its low er jaw. The wood wa* 
so placed that it prevented the animal opening its mouil 
beyond a few inches. It was an ingenious kind of muzzle 
and very effective. 

A long, low shelter formed a commodious cabin in the 
well of the dhow. Stout shutters hung down outside the 
open windows, and inside thin gauze curtains could Leseer 
fluttering in the breeze. Long cane deck-chairs, some 
comfortable couches with huge soft cushions, a narrow 
table, and row’s of cupboards on either side made a com 
fortable and homely interior. A beautiful silver lamp 
of antique make, filled with aromatic oil, hung from the 
roof. The open sliding-door of one of the cupboards 
revealed a stand of brightly polished weapons. Stout 
bulkheads in various parts of the dhow' showed where 
machine-guns could be mounted, and in the l}ow and stem 
hidden in massive lockers, were two modern long-range 
guns. Altogether, although the weapons could be well- 
concealed, the sw’ift-sailing dhow, the “ Captain,” could 
show as sharp a set of teeth as many a powerful gunboat. 

Lying at full length on one of the couches was Charlie 
Howard. Tompops w’as steering and Tommybim stood 
by the sheets. Joey, the leopard, was having a quiet siesta 
but there w’ere indications that, as usual, he was sleeping 
with one eye open. The “ Captain ” had left port three 
days before and w’as now making a course for the far 
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istant coast line of the Persian Gulf. The “ Raven ” 
nd “ Cormorant ” were somewhere prowling about the 
.rabian shores, and all were keeping a keen look-out for a 
ubmarine running on the surface or for a periscope which 
light be showing above the waves. 

A minute and careful search of the African coast had 
liled to reveal any trace of the ill-fated Jack King, and 
here had been no tidings of the finding of his body, although 
big reward had been secretly offered by Charlie to a 
umber of the cleverest searchers on the coast. Howard 
as almost convinced that Jack was dead, but he still 
lung to the hope that he might have escaped. There 
<as a chance that a submarine had entered the hidden 
»ase, as Dacre had suggested, and that Jack had been 
tunned by a knock on the head and carried off to be sold 
s a slave. A sun-burned, strong young fellow 
n native clothing might easily be mistaken 
or an Abyssinian, and the gun-runners 
vould think nothing of tumbling him into 
he submarine and carrying him out to the 
}ulf, where they would make a 
irofit by selling him to some of 
he Arab slave owners of the 
nterior. 

It was a chance and nothing 
nore, but Howard clung 
to it and had made up his 
mind to investigate. In 
iny case, a run over to the 
Gulf would be a pleasant 
change from the monotony 
of his life in the old house 
on the cliffs. It took him 
some time to make the 
dwarfs understand what a 
periscope was. but all his 
powers of persuasion could 
not make them believe that 
a ship could sail under the 
water. Their experience 
had only been with surface 
vessels, and Tompops con¬ 
fided to Tommybim that 
the sun must hav% touched 
the" Baas 99 and made him 
imagine strange things, v 
Still, they watched the sur¬ 
face of the water with un¬ 
remitting care, and every 
now and then Tommybim 
would run up the long 
tapering boom and perch 
just below the Union Jack. 

The dwarfs were as active as 
monkeys, and it was Tommy- 
bim’s duty to 41 shiij up” the 
boom and loose the ropes when 
sail was to be set or brailed up. 

The huge sail of a dhow is fes¬ 
tooned up against the boom by ropes cunningly arranged 
for the purpose. A man runs along and up the boom when 
the sail is to be dropped. A few deft movements and the 
soft cloud falls, the sheets are worked by a man on deck, 
and the wind quickly fills the sail. 

A few minutes suffice either to make sail or furl it up; 
thus a dhowr is one of the easiest of vessels to handle. 
Usually the lightest hand on the tiller is all that is required 
for steering, and the swiftness of the craft enables her to 
start off or be brought round with the greatest of ease. 
Only a few orders need to be given, and the barefooted 
sailors work without noise and confusion. The “ Captain ” 
was one of the handiest of crafts and Charlie Howard and 
the dwarfs could sail anywhere in eastern waters with 
perfect ease. Early next morning Tommybim, who was 
perched about half way up the boom, saw something 
rise above the waves. 

" Baas,” he shouted, after staring at the object for 


some minutes, “ pullyscope showing—over dere—been 
watching him long time. Baas, pullyscope 1 ” 

“ What's that ? ” said Howard, jumping out of the cabin. 

“ Pullyscope—jolly big pullyscope—been watching him— 
dere he am—yah—pullyscope.” 

“ Oh,” laughed Charlie, “ you mean periscope. Where 
is it ?” He climbed on the roof of the cabin and screwed 
his glass into focus. 

“ I see it,” he said. “ Wait a bit. No, it has disappeared.” 
A few minutes later something black showed above the 
waves. The water rippled past it, but Howard looked in 
vain for the wash of a submarine near the surface. 

“ It must have been a porpoise, Tommybim, or the fin 
of a shark.” 

Tompops gave a gentle touch to the tiller and the 
“ Captain ” slightly altered her 
course. Tommybim stood upright 

* on the boom, swaying to and fro 

with the motion of the dhow. 
Suddenly he gave a yell, and the 
next moment Howard saw his 
little black body plunging back¬ 
ward on to the contour 
of the sail. He lost sight 
of him, and then there was 
a splash and Tommybim 
disappeared beneath the 
waves. He had been 
jerked off the boom, and, 
shooting over the smooth 
surface of the stretched- 
out sail, had been hurled 
into the sea. 

Charlie dashed at the 
tiller, and. as he swung 
the dhow round, Tompops 
let go the sheets and in 
an instant was running 
like a monkey up the boom, gather¬ 
ing in the slack of the great sail 
and dragging frantically at the 
reefing ropes. A hundred yards be¬ 
hind, the unlucky Tommybim was 
swimming gallantly, dashing the 
water aside with vigorous side strokes 
and rapidly overhauling the dhow. 

Tompops watched him eagerly, and 
at the same time kept a keen look-out 
for the top of the periscope. A shout 
from Abdul, the tall Arab, startled the 
men on the dhow. He was pointing to 
a black fin which was racing through 
the waves about thirty yards behind the 
swimmer. 

“ A shark,” he howled, ” there—be¬ 
hind you. Dive—dive, or he will have 
you.” 

Tommybim understood the frantic 
gestures although he could not hear the 
words. Rising shoulder-high above the waves, he looked 
back, and the next moment disappeared. The black fin 
raced onwards for a few yards; there was a momentary 
sight of a long body, a churning of the water, and a huge 
shark hurled itself upwards and then passed out of 
sight. Charlie Howard darted into the cabin and came 
back with a rifle in his hands. With feverish haste 
he jammed the cartridges into the magazine and waited, 
his face white and strained. He knew that the shark 
would turn upwards in order to seize the swimmer, and 
meant to let drive as soon as he saw’ the threatening 
gL-am of white. The dwarf could dive like an otter, but 
the chances were that there w ere several sharks engaged in 
the fierce pursuit, and a hungry shark in its ow r n element 
knows most of the dodges of the game. 

Suddenly a gleam of white showed for an instant and 
the rifle snapped out. Before it could dive Howard had 
planted half-a-dozcn bullets in the shark, and a long black 
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body slowly rose into full sight. There was a swift rush, 
and the water crimsoned as it was seized and torn into 
pieces by its companions in the chase. 

Tommybim’s head now appeared some twenty yards 
away from the dead monster. He cast a horrified glance 
at the rushing sharks, drew in several deep breaths and 
disappeared. When he emerged he was on the other side 
of the dhow, flashing through the water with the speed 
of a dolphin. Charlie jumped across the dhow and, rifle 
in hand, waited for what he knew would certainly happen. 
He had not long to wait. The water was churned up again 
by the pursuing sharks, and, to his horrified gaze, Tommy- 
bim seemed to be in the very midst of them. He dared 
not fire for fear of hitting the dwarf. 

A yell from Tompops now startled him. He turned to 
see the little man run along the bulwarks and leap off 
into the sea. His white teeth were clenched upon a long 
knife and, with a powerful over-arm stroke, he headed 
straight for the sharks. It was difficult to follow the move¬ 
ments of the two swimmers. Their heads bobbed up 
now and again from the water as they rose and cast a 
swift glance around and took breath. Then Howard lost 
sight of them. As often as he had a fair chance he poured 
bullets into the sharks, but did not seem to be making much 
of a success of it. Then a long, black body rose to the 
surface and slowly turned over and over. It was cut open, 
from a little below the rows of teeth nearly to the tail. 
Tompops had settled one opponent and was busy with 
another. Again the water crimsoned and for an instant 
a grinning face appeared. 

Meanwhile Abdul had caught up a coil of rope and was 
eagerly scanning the water. Suddenly he gave a shout 
and hurled it to Tommybim, who was now within a few 
yards of the dhow. The dwarf caught the end and was 
soon dragged on board. He shook himself like a plucky 
little terrier, darted into the cabin, and emerged in an 
instant with a knife in h : s hand. Before Howard and 
Abdul could stop him, he had plunged overboard again, 
and was swimming to join his comrade. 

“ Confound the little fool," said Howard ; " I’ve a good 
mind to send a bullet after him. They will both lose 
their lives." 

But the dwarfs knew what they were about, and for 
another ten minutes a wonderful battle raged which 
Anally terminated in victory. Swimming, diving, and using 
their keen blades with marvellous dexterity, the little 
men attacked the sharks so skilfully that the monsters 
were routed and four lifeless bodies testified to the com¬ 
pleteness of their overthrow. When the last floated up 
dead, the dwarfs struck out for the dhow and wore hauled 
up, breathless but delighted. 

*' Golly, baas," said Tommybim, as he spat the salt 
water out of his mouth, " it am fine—pullyscope gone for 
ever, but Baas Jack King no inside any of them." 


" I didn’t expect he was," said Charlie, whose face was 
now recovering its wonted colour, " he is not likely to be I 
inside a shark." 

Tompops wms meanwhile muttering to himself and 
glaring at his grinning comrade. He was evidently in a 
bad temper. 

" You big fool, Tommybim," he said at length, " can’t 
run up boom without tumblin' into sea—better stay with 
w omen and babies. Y T ou no good on board a dhow—silly 
ass—can't tell shark from pullyscope. Kex’ time hope 
you tumble on deck and get smashed." His speech was 
suddenly cut short, for Tommybim had made a spring and 
landed right on him, and the next minute the pair were 
fighting like a pair of wild-cats. The struggle was so 
vicious and yet so comical that Abdul, staid and solemn 
Arab though he w^as, roared with laughter. His mirth was 
so excessive that the opponents stopped fighting each other 
and turned their wrath upon him. Tompops grabbed his 
legs and brought him crashing upon the deck, and the big 
Arab found Tommybim sitting on his head and hammer¬ 
ing into his ribs with the vicious force of a steam-hammer 
Abdul made frantic efforts to get his knife loose, and if 
Howard had not seized a rope’s-end and laid on to any 
form which came within reach there would have been 
bloodshed. 

" You laugh at Tommybim," panted Tompops, when the 
fighters were finally separated, " teach you better manners 
—you long-legged giraffe—Tommybim my chump ”—he 
meant " chum," but in his excitement his grip of English 
had relaxed somewhat—" no man laugh at him cept me — 
you remember that—you ycllow-faced scum of an Arab 
caravan ! " 

" Oh, shut up," said Howard, " get forward, Abdul. 
Loose the sail, Tommybim, and mind you don’t tumble 
overboard again ; you get to the tiller, you little spitfire 
Joey is the only decent Christian on the dhow, and he is 
straining on his chain like a mad thing. It’s all over now 
you’ve had your fun, you can try a little work for a change, 
and if I hear a murmur from any of you, Old England 
will take a hand in the business and straighten the matter 
out a bit." 

" Right you are, baas," said Tompops, as the dhow 
caught the wind and started off again, " it all over till the 
next time—jolly good friends all of us,*but what a bash 
Abdul made when him legs went from under him—he 
bent the planks in, and every rib in him body am sore 
where Tommybim stroked him—a jolly nice little fight, I 
call it, and a good fight ahvays make good friends." 

He waved his hand cheerily to Abdul, and the big Arab 
nodded his head and smiled. 

" They are a queer lot," muttered Charlie, as he stretched 
himself on the couch, " and they stand together when 
anyone else interferes with them, although to each other 
they are as wild and cantankerous as wild beasts." 



A STREET SCBNE IN BAGHDAD. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ONE MAN AGAINST FIVE HUNDRED. 



U VDER a blazing August sun, two large parties of 
horsemen were making their way across me arid 
wastes which stretch along the frontier that 
divides Mesopotamia from Persia. They had 
evidently marched from the direction of that bend of the 
Tigris which runs south, about fifty miles from Kut-el- 
Amara, a town which lies at the junction of the Tigris 
and the Shatt-el-Hai rivers, and were striking for the long, 
rough mountain plateau, which, at a height of some 4000 
feet, forms the rocky bulwark of Persia on the south¬ 
west. Already the hills were clearly outlined, and the 
prospect of a place where some coolness and shade might 
be obtained acted like a tonic upon the wearied horses 
and men. A long string of heavily-laden camels pre¬ 
vented very rapid movement, but it was evident that the 
leaders were impatient to reach the hills. 

” Hasten, ye dogs," shouted a richly-dressed Arab as he 
spurred his horse along the convoy an l lashed out with 
his whip at the camel-drivers, who cursed him beneath 
their breath. “ Are ye blind and lame that ye crawl along 
like a company of leprous beggars? ” 

The spiteful, heavy thong came down with a whistling 
stroke upon the broad, naked back of a huge negro, and 
the red blood showed on the dark skin where the whip had 
fallen. The man quivered with the pain, but no sound 
broke from his lips. Again the lash curled round him, and 
the horseman swept down the line, striking out viciously 
as he went. A half-breed at the end of the procession 
raised his camel-goad as the Arab drew near, and for a 
moment it looked as though one man, at least, had courage 
enough to resist cruelty. His eyes met those of the horse¬ 
man and then fell. The next moment the lash caught 
him. laid on with a fury which was terrible, writhing about 
him like a serpent, and everywhere drawing blood. 

Bewildered by the attack, he staggered away, but catch¬ 
ing his foot against a piece of rock, slipped, and fell upon 
the ground. The horseman circled around him, striking 
at every opportunity. The half-breed seemed to lose all 
fear in the despair which filled his heart. Making an 
effort, he sprang to his feet and, with a half-choked cry, 
dashed at his tormentor. Swinging his heavy goad, he 
launched a blow at the Arab which, if it had reached its 
mark, would have avenged his injuries, but by ill-luck it 
missed its aim. Passing his whip into his left hand, with 
a swift movement, the horseman drew an automatic pistol 
from his belt and, with a scornful laugh, shot the man 
dead. 

“ Lie there, you mutinous hound.” shouted the Arab, 
swinging his horse around with a vicious tug at the bridle, 
and the camels plodded on, leaving the half-breed lying 
stretched out upon the sand, a prey to the vultures and 
jackals. As the horseman rode back along the line, no 
face was turned towards him and the tragic incident might 
never have occurred for all the notice which was taken of 
it bv the companions of the dead man. Wicked tyranny 
seemed to have quenched any spirit which might have 
lived among the men. 

" Gott in Himmel, Sheikh/’ chuckled a tall, soldierly- 


looking man as the Arab galloped up to his place at the 
hea.a ox tne line. “ You have a quick temper. It is a 
word and a blow with you, or rather the blow without 
the word. 1 heard the crack of a pistol and saw the man 
fall. What had he done ? ” 

” Enough to bring about his death, the dog,” growled 
the Arab, “ he was lazy and mutinous, and he looked at 
me-” 

He broke off suddenly and pointed his finger in the 
direction of the hills. 

“ Some horsemen are riding towards us,” he said, turning 
a powerful field-glass on the distant objects. ” I cannot 
quite make out what they are. They ride too well for 
Persians or”—he paused a little and then said very deli¬ 
berately—Germans.” 

His companion grinned and flicked away the ash from 
the end of his cigar, but said nothing. 

“ They are Kurds or Turks. No, by the Prophet, no 
Turk could ride like that. They are Arabs, I can make 
them out distinctly now; they come from our own strong¬ 
hold in the mountains. It is best to be prepared, how¬ 
ever.” 

He blew a shrill blast on a silver whistle and immediately 
a long line of horsemen detached themselves from the 
crowd of his followers and galloped forward to form a 
screen. They unslung their rifles as they went, and several 
machine-gun companies rattled ahead at the same time. 
The camels halted and were made to kneel. Meanwhile 
the oncoming horsemen sw’ept across the desert without 
showing any signs of hostility, their leader riding well to 
the front. He was mounted upon a magnificent Arab 
charger and was clad in a long flowing robe which fluttered 
out behind him. A burnous half-concealed his face. A 
thin riding-whip was in his left hand, and with his right 
he kept a firm but gentle grip upon the bridle-rein. 
Piercing black eyes, a strong jaw, and firm lips gave a 
rather harsh and forbidding appearance to his thin, bronzed, 
eagle-like face. 

Altogether, he was a typical example of the high-bred 
Arab. His followers w r ere much of the same type, and 
every man carried weapons of the most modern make. 
Looking like a swarm of mountain eagles, they swooped 
down to within about thirty yards of the Sheikh and his 
waiting horsemen, then, at a gesture of command from their 
leader, they pulled their horses almost upon their haunches 
by means of the cruel Arab bit, and waited like statues. 

” Hail, Haroun 1 ” said their leader. ” Is all well ? ” 

" Well, and successful in every way,” was the reply. 

” We have the weapons with us, and many hundreds of 
boxes of ammunition. There has been no difficulty since 
w'e left Ahwaz ; before that we had a stiff fight not far 
from the Karun river. We left ten dead comrades behind 
us and had to cross the Persian frontier in a hurry, but 
the Kaffir dogs in Persian pay will think many times before 
they attack us again. We have some prisoners with us. 
traders from some country which lies beyond Persia; 
they will provide some sport for the Chief when we reach 
the mountains.” 

” Better to finish them off-hand, El-Kaldani; such men 
are dangerous if they have any opportunity of speech. 
Are they Circassians or Georgians ? ” 

” Allah know r s, Ibrahim, we picked most of them up on the 
banks of the river. They had trade-goods with them in 
goodly quantity, and as we needed provisions and other 
necessaries, we emptied the boats and then sent them to 
the bottom. The merchants we bound and brought along 
with us. The Chief has many scores to settle with some 
of these trading hounds. If these are of his enemies, it 
is well; if they w*ere not against us formerly they are now. 
since we have taken what w'e needed and destroyed what 
we could not carry away ; so again, it is well.” 

” Turn them loose on the desert, Haroun El-Kaldani, and 
let my men shoot them as they run. The Chief has not 
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time to deal with scum such as they are. You know what 
his word will be when he sees them. It is not worth the 
trouble to guard them until w’e reach the mountains, and 
it is only merciful to spare them the toilsome journey. 
Had they been Africans they might have made good slaves. 
As it is, they are a danger. Turn them loose and tell them 
you are giving them their freedom. A word to my men 
will be enough. If any of the traders are alive five 
minutes after they have been set free I should like to see 
them.” 

Ibrahim Al-Mansur spoke with a grave face, never rais¬ 


was a sturdy, well- 

built young fellow, clad in a thin long robe.' 

ing his voice or showing the slightest animosity towards 
the unfortunate merchants. He might have been speaking 
of a crowd of wild dogs. Haroun El-Kaldani heard him 
in the same unmoved fashion. The camels had now 
lumbered up to about fifty yards away, w’ith the group 
of prisoners hobbling painfully along in their midst. El- 
Kaldani raised his whip as a signal and an officer trotted 
out to receive his message. 

“ The prisoners are to be set free,” said the Chief. “Tell 
them they must leave the caravan immediately. They 
are about one hundred miles east of Baghdad. Give each 
man a handful of parched corn and some dates. They 
will need all their strength. Whip them if they hesitate 
to set out.” 


The Arab saluted, and as he turned away Haroun said to 
Ibrahim, “ They are yours, Chief; choose your men.” 

Al-Mansur, with a grim smile on his face, detached 
five men, said a few w’ords to them, and each man slung his 
lance forward and urged his horse a short distance from 
the main body. Every Arab knew’ that something was in 
the w r ind, and as soon as the little group of prisoners detached 
themselves from the caravan the soldiers knew’ exactly 
what was going to happen. 

The merchants were allow'ed to march about two hundred 
yards and then, with a wild yell, the five horsemen galloped 
across the desert to cut them off. Instinctively the victims 
knew what the movement meant. They had no weapons, 
their arms were stiff because of the cords which had only 
just been cut away, and the long march had also tired them 
out. They could neither fight nor run. Sheer terror, how¬ 
ever, lent them a momentary strength, and they broke 
away and scattered. Couching their lances, the fierce 
horsemen rode them dow n, each man choosing his 
own victims. 

Nine men were overtaken in a few minutes and 
the lances did their horrible w’ork. One man alone 
ran swiftly. He was a sturdy well-built young fellow. 
clad in a thin long robe which hindered his running. 

This garment he soon flung from him, and 
his white skin glistened as he raced forward. 
There was no place of shelter anywhere, for, 
as far as the eye could reach, the desert w as 
flat and unbroken. A nullah, or dry water¬ 
course, might have afforded him some mo¬ 
mentary refuge, a rock might have enabled 
him to make some kind of stand. The 
swift thunder of hoofs behind told of the 
death which was rushing to engulf him 
The horseman was clutching his spear 
and making ready for the thrust. 

The runner heard a yell of triumph 
Turning suddenly, he swerved, and 
the lance w’as darted forward, 
but the swerve caused the 
Arab to miss the mark. Before 
he could recover some¬ 
thing seemed to hurl 
itself at his horse’s fore¬ 
legs. and the animal came 
down with a terrific crash, 
flinging his rider out of the 
saddle and hurling him along 
the ground. Half-stunned, the 
Arab was scrambling to his 
feet when a heavy blow’ knocked him 
senseless, eager hands snatched the 
pistols out of his belt and, a moment 
later, a sharp crack was heard as the 
fugitive shot the horse dead. Pull¬ 
ing the Arab behind the rampart made by 
the body, the merchant quickly removed 
the ammunition-belt carried by the un¬ 
conscious man. and saw that the auto¬ 
matic pistols were fully charged. He then 
flung himself prone upon the ground, and 
his eyes blazed as he lay behind the horse 
and waited the coming of his enemies. 
They were not slow in their attempt to avenge their 
comrade. As yet they had only dimly realised what had 
happened. They had seen the horse stumble and fall, 
and knew that their companion had failed. The crack of 
the pistol seemed to say that he had finished the merchant, 
but some of the keener-eyed had noted the dragging of the 
Arab behind the rampart. The four men spread out and 
charged. Again the pistol snapped out—once, twice— 
and two of the men dropped their lances and clutched the 
high pommels of their saddles. The horses swung round, 
one man crashed to the-ground, the other, reefing to and 
fro, maintained his seat for a few yards and then slid 
helplessly out of the saddle. 

The others drew rein and looked doubtfully at the dead 
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horse. They seemed to be debating in their own minds 
what was best to be done. The sharp crack of the pistol 
settled their indecision and they galloped in a wide circle 
around the rampart, firing when they caught a glimpse of 
the naked figure lying behind it. Instantly the fugitive 
slipped out of the exposed position, and another volley 
emptied the saddle of the nearest horse. Shaking his lance 
and yelling out curses, the remaining Arab galloped out of 
range and headed for the caravan. 

The fugitive did not waste any time in making his 
rampart a more secure place of shelter. Seizing the broad 
knife of the senseless Arab, he began to work furiously 
at the hard ground, tossing the sand away and hastily 
making a rude kind of trench on both sides of the dead horse. 
It was easy after the top crust had been cut through. 


Meanwhile Haroun and Ibrahim had watched the conflict 
with amazement and fierce anger. The return of the Arab 
and his few words of explanation acquainted them with 
everything. 

“ Get rifles,* 1 shouted El-Kaldani; " surround him. and 
lie on the desert at three hundred yards* distance from the 
dog. Blow him to pieces.** 

“ Nay,'* said Ibrahim; “ take the accursed scum alive. 
A rifle-shot is too easy a death for him. Cripple him 
and bring him in to us. I’ll drag him asunder between 
four horses. Cripple him, but—take him alive.** 

The Arabs swept away like a cloud of great white 
birds, and a few minutes later a continued fusillade told 
the chiefs that their followers were throwing themselves 
into the game with fierce zest. 


(To be continued) 



Anchors. 

Some Common Kinds and their Uses. 

By NAUTILUS. 


A NCHORS are used in order to cause ships and boats to 
remain in one place in spite of the current or the wind. 

Fig. i shows the various parts of an anchor, 
these being as follows :— 

The flukes, AB, which are those parts of the anchor that are 
intended to hold in the ground. 

The crown, C, which is the part that is midway between the 

flukes. 

The shank, C—:D; the stock, E—F; and the 
ring, G. 

To cast an anchor is to heave it overboard. 

The proper way to cast an anchor is to grasp the 
shank of the anchor with your left hand close up to 
the crown, and grasp the lower part of the shank 
with your right hand. Thus holding the anchor, 
you throw it overboard, and as far away from you 
as possible, taking care not to foul the cable that is 
attached to the ring of the anchor by standing 
upon any part of it. 

To weigh the anchor is to raise it from the 
bottom; and when an anchor is there firmly fixed 
in the ground, there are two ways of getting it 
loose ready for hauling it up, or weighing. 

Usually a buoy-line or tripping-line, whichever 
you please to call it, is attached to the crown of 
the anchor (as is shown at fig. 2). When a ship’s 
anchor that is fast in the ground is to be pulled up, 
hauling on the buoy-line soon works the fluke of 
the anchor loose in the ground, and so enables the 
anchor to be raised to the surface. But when a 
boat's anchor, having no buoy-line, is to be raised 
by means of the cable itself, the boat is handled 
as explained by fig. 3. 

The men in the boat haul on the cable until the 
boat is directly over the anchor. They then con¬ 
tinue to haul on the cable until the bow of the boat 
is well down in the water, when they make the 
cable fast to the bow of the boat. All the men 
then move to the stern of the boat, in that way 
forcing up the bow of the boat and thus dragging 
up the anchor. 

To make sure that an anchor will hold, the length of the cable 
attached to it and actually used should be not less than ten times 
the depth of the water in which the anchor is sunk. If the 
length of the cable that is paid out is less than three times the 
depth of the water, it is almost certain that the anchor will 
not hold in the ground. Supposing the watcr^to be ten feet 
deep, then a hundred feet of cable should be paTcl out with the 
anchor if the anchor is to hold firmly. Otherwise, as will be 
readily understood, the ship or boat that is to be anchored is 
too directly above the anchor to allow the flukes of the 
anchor to stick into the ground and thus obtain a firm grip 
of it. 


For use in emergency there are several varieties of make-shift 
anchor. 

A very simple make-shift anchor is merely a net, or even a 
large sack, filled with stones. Make-shift anchors of that kind 
are often used by explorers, and will hold on river-beds that are 
covered with boulders, where no other variety of anchor is of 
any use. What is known as an army anchoris frequently adopted 
during military operations where troops have to be taken across 


water by boat or raft. It consists of a pair of wheels lashed to¬ 
gether at their felloes or rims, and the space between the spokes 
filled with stones. Such an anchor holds well, even for a big 
bo*t, in a swift stream. 

Another device that is worth knowing about is the Hedge 
anchor, which may be described as being a little anchor to help 
a big one. A Hedge anchor (fig. 4) is laid out beyond the 
regular anchor, to the crown of which it is attached by a separate 
length of cable. The holding power of the larger anchor is 
thus greatly increased, and this is the method that is employed 
when a ship has to be warped along, or, in other words, moved 
forward by hauling on a cable attached to an anchor. 





The solution to the Area Problem (see December Number, 
p. 9b), as published in the January issue of the " B.O.P.,” has 
aroused considerable interest among readers. 
MORB ABOUT This old problem has exercised the ingenuity 
TUB AREA of thousands of people for years past, and 

PROBLBM. it is admitted that to cover an oblong 13 in. 

by 5 in. by an 8-in. square is a mathe¬ 
matical impossibility. Our solution as given, therefore, is not 
correct. To re-word the problem, “ B.O.P.” readers should 
have been asked to convert an 8-in. square into an oblong 
13 in. by 5 in. How this can be done may be shown by a 
diagram in which the discrepancy will be apparent. The 
“ B.O.P.” ” Wizard,” who sent the problem in the first place, 
is sorry that he has misled readers to suppose that the puzzle 
can be exactly solved in the way he indicated.' At the same 
time, it will interest scores of ” B.O.P.”-ites to see how near 
to the solution they can come in working on the lines indicated 
above. One reader who has pointed out the slip in question, 
offers Ten Shillings (to be given to some deserving cause) if 
any ” B.O.P.”-ite, not over sixteen years of age , can 
show by a diagram that an 8-in. square may be 
converted into an oblong 13 in. by 5 in. I have 
before me, as I write, what I believe to 
be the only correct solution to this, and I 
will offer: 

A First Prize of a Five- 
shilling Book, and 
A Second Prize of a Three- 
and-sixpenny Book 
for the first two correct solu¬ 
tions that reach me. The 
dimensions of the diagrams 
must be clearly, marked and 
the discrepancy also shown. 

Now, ” B.O.P.” puzzle-solvers, 
set to work and see what you can 
do. Mark all envelopes in this The New Game of . 

competition Area Problem 
in top left comer, and address 

to The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, 

E.C. 4. 

♦ * • 

One of the best novelties on the market that I have seen of 
late is the game of “ Biff,” the Red Cross Football game that 
is played upon a board like draughts. Here 
THB NEW is something to interest and amuse boys 

GAME OF of all ages. You can play either the Associa- 

“ BIFF.” tion or the Rugby game, as you prefer, 

using, of course, twenty-two or thirty 
* men ” respectively. Anyone who gets this game will have 
full instructions as to playing it; it is enough to say here that 
” Biff ” is played by two players, each one endeavouring to 
manoeuvre the ball into the opposite goal or behind the goal¬ 
line. There are rules of ” touch ” and ** off-side,” just as in 
the greater game, and the penalties are many and varied. To 
lie “ biffed ” is a penalty incurred for failure to play the ball 
when it can be moved forwards or transversely, and it is from 
this term that the game takes its peculiar name. The trial 
games that I have played warrant me in saying that ” Biff ” is 
worth learning. It has all the science of draughts and chess, 


with the additional excitement of football movements, in which 
passing, re-passing, and touching-down are features. When 
I add that every game sold helps the Red Cross Fund, there is 
another strong inducement to introduce ” Biff ” to your friends. 
Without a doubt, the game will appeal to our soldiers and sailors, 
w’ho are such lovers of sport, and who arc such good sportsmen 
themselves ; it is just the thing to send to military and naval 
hospitals for our brave wounded, and at the Front " Biff ” 
should be equally certain of a welcome. The price of this 
game is only is. 6 d. and 2s. 6 d. } according to quality, so it is 
not beyond the reach of readers of the ” B.O.P.,” who will help 
to make ” Biff ” more popular and so assist the Red Cross Fund. 
• * # 

Just now great efforts are being made to increase the num¬ 
bers and strength of the Cadet Corps throughout the country. 

The Central Association of Volunteer Regi- 
A CADET ments, with the authority and concurrence 

CORPS of thc War Office, is undertaking an active 

CAMPAIGN. campaign for this purpose. I am the more 

interested in this movement as 1 
so frequently get letters from 
boys asking how they may join 
the Air Service and other 
branches of the Navy and Army. 
By joining Cadet Corps, boys may 
be able to solve many of these 
difficulties, for cadets have oppor¬ 
tunities for going into an O.T.C., 
or of entering the R.N.A.S. 
Boys, too, are required as wire¬ 
less telegraphists, the age limit 
being between 16$ and 17$ years 
Application for such posts should be made in 
writing (stating exact date of birth) to No. 4 
Section, Room 493A, Hotel Cecil, London, W.C. 2. 
Mechanics are also wanted for training, but they 

„ must have had some engineering experience. 

Appi cation should be made to the Commander, 
Royal Naval Air Service, Crystal Palace, S.E. 

A certain number of lads are wanted as signalmen and wire¬ 
less operators for the duration of the war; good education and 
eyesight arc essential, and a good record in the Cadets will do 
much to assist applicants. 

Some very interesting letters have recently been received 
from men in the trenches, dealing with the Cadet Movement. 
One of them, in particular, is worth recording here. The writer, 
who is at the Front, says : ” I see in my paper the proposal to 
catch the youngsters’ interest and counter the cinemas, &c 
and perhaps one may express regret that no such scheme got 
hold of me as a boy. I’m enclosing ten days’ pay toward any 
necessary expenses in working the proposed scheme, at the same 
time hoping to see some national support that will enable the 
scheme to develop to its rightful purpose as a means of rearing 
a more healthy ‘generation, both in mind and body, imbued 
with all those attributes of manliness that make a man a White 
Man.” This is the sort of spirit that animates the men at the 
Front, and the boys at home ought not to be behind in patriotic 
spirit. 

I should like to add that if a lad, wishing to join, knows that 
there is no local Cadet Corps in his district, and can get twentv- 
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nine other lads to sign a letter 
stating that they would be 
willing to join a Corps if one 
were formed, and send it to 
the Central Association Volun¬ 
teer Regiments (Judges' 
Quadrangle, Royal Courts of 
Justice, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2), the latter will be glad 
to take all the necessary steps 
for endeavouring to see that 
a unit is formed in the district 
at once. 


The Secretary of the 
Friends’ War Victims’ Relief 
Committee(Ethelburga House, 

91 Bishops - 
THB SCOUT gate, E C. 2) 

MOVEMENT sends us the 
IN HOLLAND. following ac¬ 
count of the 
Scout movement and its 
progress among Dutch and 
Belgian boys, written by 
Norman Parley, a member 
of the Friends’ Relief Ex¬ 
pedition, and an energetic 

organiser of Scouts among the Belgian refugees who have fle.l 
across the frontier into Holland. 

“ Boy Scouts in Holland are known as ‘ Padvinders ’ (Path¬ 
finders). The idea flourishes among Dutch boys, and there are 
quite a large number of troops scattered about t he country—some 
of the larger towns, such as Rotterdam and Hertogenbosch, 
possessing two. The boys are generally drawm from a wealthier 
class than is the case in England, and obtain a good deal of 
influential support. In the Hague, for instance, the Scouts one 
sees about in the streets always appear distinctly prosperous. 
In that city there is a monthly Scout organ, well written, edited, 
and illustrated, which is ow ned by a wealthy young Baron who 
has a beautiful estate in the dunes near by, part of which he 
is constantly sending to troops of Scouts for holiday-making. 
Lectures on scouting in many lands, with lantern illustrations, 
can also be obtained free, through the kindness of well-wishers 
of the movement. I happened to travel in the train one day 
with a Rotterdam Scout who was coming back from a fortnight 
with his troop, at a holiday camp south of Tilbury. He and 
three companions—one of them was an English boy—had one 
day lost themselves, and on asking for food at a farm, had been 
answered in German. 1 hey had strayed over into Belgium 1 One of 
them, how’ever, could speak German, and they returned safely. 

" Among the Belgians there are five troops of Scouts, all 



SHORT RATIONS. 

Street Arab :—“ I expect this chap ’ll have to shut up shop, Bert.” 
Bert :—" What for ? 

Street Arab :—” ’Cos the Food Controller’s set ’is face against stuffin'.” 


founded and organised by the 
Friends’ War Victims’ Relief 
Committee during the tw'o and 
a-half ye. > they have been 
working among the refugees 
in Holland ; one is at Amers- 
foort, one at Ede, one at 
Nunspeet, and wo at Uden. 
The two last-nr med are at 
the largest Civilian Refugee 
Camps in Holland, with popu¬ 
lations of about ten and seven 
thousand respectively. Itcan - ' 
be imagined that in these 
great camps the boy leaving 
school is apt to run rather 
wild ; and that the healthy 
discipline of the Scout Law, 
and the personal leadership 
of English workers, may well 
make all the difference in the 
formation of a lad’s character. 

*’ In addition to all the usual 
Scout discipline, tests, and 
games, these boys have the 
advantage of regular evening 
classes in carpentry, rush- 
working, and boot repairing, 
and they are also able to 
bee-keeping, drawing, astronomy, 

A striking example of the 


A Song! 

By LILLIAN GARD. 

I ’LL give you, lads, a song to sing— 
A song for every day; 

A song for when the sun is out 
Or when the clouds are grey I 
A song for when you’ve met success 
Or when you've failed to score; 

A song for hours of holiday 
Or schooltide’s graver lore ! 

And this the song I'd have you sing, 

As bravely as you can, 

" God help me serve Him—and my King : 
And cheer my fellow-man I ** 

Sometimes a note of selfishness 
Half spoils a carol fair ! 

Sometimes a bar of cowardice 
May mar great life-chords rare ! 

But learn the song I WTitc for you 
And practise it, I say : 

’Twill be a battle-cry, as well. 

While marching on your way 1 

Just raise the song with courage-voice, 

As clearly as you can 1 
“ God help me serve Him—and my King : 
And cheer my fellow-man 1 '* 


learn such subjects as 
and, of course, First Aid 
value of the latter occurred last summer when a young Scout, 
unable to swim, accepted the advice of a local bargeman 
and plunged into a canal, only to find himself out of his depth. 
His fellow Scouts were not very close by, and took a little time 
to get to his assistance ; when they got him to the shore he w*as 
unconscious, and they had to resort to artificial respiration for 
several minutes before they were able to revive him. 

” The number of Belgian Scouts in Holland is, roughly, 200 ; 
it was more, but it has been foi nd better to reduce it. Most 
of their clothing is provided fer them, but they repay the cost 
by insta’meats in many cases, and the same applies to kit. 
They all save regularly. There is keen rivalry between the 
patrols and troops. The Camp Authorities, it may be added, 
look on the work with favour, realising the improvement that 
it effects in the tone and character of the lads.” 


The beautiful coloured plate of “ Common British Butter¬ 
flies,” to be presented with next month’s numberof the ” B.O.P.,” 
will be eagerly sought after, and no time 
THE JUNE should be lost in ordering a copy of this 

NO. OF THE notable issue. Get your number early or 

” B.O.P.” you may find that the entire issue has been 

sold out and that it cannot be reprinted. 
This has happened several times within recent months, and 
would-be subscribers have w'ritten up later for copies in vain. 
This Butterflies plate is the finest example of its kind that 
I have seen. It has been reproduced direct ” from life,” so to 
speak, for it was not made from a coloured drawing or a paint¬ 
ing, but from the actual butterfly specimens themselves. The 
colours and markings, therefore, are absolutely correct in every 
detail. Members of the ” Boy’s Own ” Field Club especially 
will treasure this presentation plate. In the June number 
also, in addition to the popular serials, will be an illustrated 
article on ” The Foreign Legion,” that famous fighting regiment 
of France. In connection with this Mr. Stanley L. Wood, the 
popular ” B.O.P.” artist, has painted a spirited cover design. 
There are numcrcus other articles, short stories, &c., all of 
which go to make up a rattling number. 

A. L. H. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship wa3 founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the •• B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and be3t in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vow3 the League calls 
on its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive 
lookers-on. On being enrolled, eac 1 member receives a card bearing 
his name ani number on the League register. For those who desire 
some form of recognition, badges havfi been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pin3, tuese 
being on sale at 7 d. each, post free. Applications for member¬ 
ship and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.,” 
4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C. 4 . 
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T HE fingers of a child are hoed in a certain unique pattern; 

the finger grows in size, but through boyhood, man¬ 
hood, and maturity the pattern remains unchanged. 
From infancy to old age, and until long after death, the 
finger prints continue true to their first form and never change. 
Injuries may partially destroy the pattern, but never entirely. 

A bum reduces the pattern to a blank, but as it heals the original 
lines assert themselves exactly as before. Man dies possessed of 
the finger patterns with which he was bom, and the marks that 
are on the fingers of many Egyptian mummies still remain legible. 

Those facts insist upon the value of finger prints as proofs of 
identity. There is a further circumstance 

that renders the evidence of a finger print V -—■ 

still more conclusive, which is that, while 3 _ 

an individual’s finger prints never alter, no Ha 

two finger prints have ever been found to ~ \ 

be exactly alike. If two finger prints 

coincide precisely, it is practically certain _ 

that they are prints of the same finger ; — 

if they differ, it is equally sure that the ~ 

impressions have been made by different 1 — ' 

persons. That, of course, is the very per- ~~ 

fection of personal identification, and, - 

especially in the East, finger prints are now 

utilised in many branches of public business, the Government 

of India, in particular, having extensively adopted the system, 

concerning which they, some years ago, caused the first book 

of reference on the subject to be prepared. 

Finger prints being, as we have indicated, Nature’s own sign- 
manuals, it is certainly interesting to know how to make or take 
them, which process we will now explain. The appliances re¬ 
quired are few and exceedingly simple. It is best to use white 
paper, with a surface not too highly glazed. Printers’ ink is 
the most satisfactory medium, but Indian ink will do ; ordinary 
writing-ink is no good for the purpose. Using a porous paper 
and ink that is somewhat oily, there is small fear of smudging ; 
the ink is absorbed and dry almost as soon as impressed on the 
paper by the finger. 



Some Finger Print Impressions. 


How to Take 
Finger Prints. 

A Simple Process any Boy 
can Follow. 

By RAYMOND RAIFB. 


As an accessory upon which to spread the ink you willreqipie 
a flat piece of metal of some kind, a very suitable selection ior 
the purpose being a piece of tin. For spreading the ink, you 
can make for yourself a roller, consisting of a wooden cylinder 
2 in. long and half-an-inch in diameter, over which you are to 
tightly stretch a piece of rubber tubing. At either end of the 
cylinder drive in a brass pin or nail. These pins will serve as 
handles when you are using the roller, or, utilising the pins as 
an axle, you can contrive a wire handle that is to work upon them. 
For looking at, examining, and counting the identifying ridges of 
the finger prints that you take, a reading or magnifying glass 
will be useful. A pointer for counting and 
— —r-_ tracing the ridges consists of a penholder 

Y ~ — ^ with a needle inserted at one end. Equip- 

ped with that inexpensive apparatus, you 
Y~ are ready to take anyone’s finger print or 

^ your own. The following, illustrated by 
_our diagrams, is the process : 

Upon the slab of tin evenly spread some 
— of the ink, A, by means of your little roller, 

ws==ss===s ^ mm D. Place the ball of the finger on the tin 

slab as at B, and steadily turn the finger 
^ over in the ink until the finger-nail faces 

the opposite way, C. So doing will evenly 
ink the entire surface of the finger ball. Now, all that remains 
to be done is to exactly repeat the movement upon a slip of white 
paper. Place the inked finger on the paper as at F, turn the finger 
completely over in the fashion of G, and the finger print impres¬ 
sion is finished. The ridges can at once be traced and counted 
by means of the pointer, E, a critical examination which certainly 
serves to convince the observer that the pattern of a finger print 
is full of beauty. 

A “plain” impression can be obtained by simply placing 
the ball of the finger on the inked slab, and then impressing it 
on paper without any turning movement. But a “ rolled ” im¬ 
pression shows the whole contour of the pattern, and enables 
a larger number of points for compatison to be selected when 
the details of two prints have to be contrasted. 


How to take a “rolled” 
impression, the best method 
of recording a finger print 
The ball of tbs finger is 
placed on the inked slab 
and turned from right to 
left so that a full even 
print is made. This method 
shows the whole contour 
of the pattern. 
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At the head of this article will be seen some reproductions of 
finger prints in which Ihe variation of tlic whorls is clearly de¬ 
fined. It is an interesting fact to note that, owing to the delicacy 
of the lineations, famous wood-engravers have used them as de¬ 
signs. Finger prints, thus, have an artistic as well as a scientific 
value. 

Concerning the enormous service that has been rendered to 
the cause of justice by the finger print system it is here needless 

to speak.* Posi¬ 
tively, that in¬ 
stitution is the 
chief dread of 
the criminal 
classes. For 
centuries past 
the Chinese 
passport has 
been a Govern¬ 
ment -stamped 
piece of oil¬ 
paper on w hich 
the traveller 
impresses the 
I lines of his 
hand : trans¬ 
ference of pass¬ 
ports has thus 
been frustrated. 


Finding false personation to be prevalent in all the courts, Sir 
William Herschel, of the Indian Civil Service, introduced the 
use of finger impressions in the Hooghly district of Bengal, and 
it has proved to be particularly well suited to a country where 
the mass of the people are uneducated and false personation 
is rife. 

One or two more hints may be added. A "plain** im¬ 
pression, which is quite simple to make, will do for the be- 

E 

ginner to start with, but a rolled impression, as described 
above, is much more satisfactory, and should be adopted 
for use in albums. 

The ink should 
be kept in a well- 
corked bottle, for 
ink, slab, and roller 
must be scrupu¬ 
lously dean and 
free from- dust, 
grit, and so forth. 

After each time of G 

using the slab should 
be wiped free of old 
ink, and the roller, 
when put away, 
wrapped in clean 
oiled paper. Ob¬ 
serving these easy 
rules you will avoid 
taking finger prints 
that are blurred. 




“ Chin Up! ” 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


FIGHTING boys that have gone from us—boys of 
the trench and 5ea 1 

You that are ready for battle grim wherever the 
battle may be t 

Here is a word for you, one and all—a word for the march 
and camp, 

A word that shall blend with the rhythmic guns or the roll 
of an army’s tramp, * 

When the wind is chill on the bare bleak hill, or night comes 
up from the bar, 

Here's a word for you, boys, ’mid the cannon’s noise, and the 
breakers* roar afar 1 

What is the word we are singing. 

Where the schools of our England lie ? 

We say ** Chin up 1’’ to you fellows, 

Go forth with your head held high 1 

For *tisn*t the fact that you*re harried 
That counts in the long run—no ! 

It’s hmv. did you meet the trouble ? 

It’s how did you face the foe ? 

Wliat say the winds from Flanders 
Blown o’er the silver thread ? 

They say that our fighting legions 
Have acted the word we said : 

44 Chin up 1’* and they marched to battle, 

Or tramped down the toilsome road, 

•• Chin up l and a smile 1 ” was their watchword, 

Bravo for the grit they showed 1 


What say the waves of ihe North Sea, 

That thunder to moon end star ? 

*' Where the lean grey waives go riding, 

Oh, stiff is the chin of Jack Tar 1 
Not the night-watch cold, nor the dan£(vs 
That lurk where the grey winds speed, 

Can lower the head or quell the jest 
Of the boys of the ocean breed ! ’* 

Wliat say the vast skies arching 
Over the airman’s car ? 

They say that serene and steadfast 
The bird-men of England are ! 

Oh, sterling the pluck they’ve shown us, 

And gallant and gay they’ll come 
In the last great fight when you’ll hear the call 
" Chin up ! *’ in their engines’ hum ! 

O fighting boys that have gone from us—boys of the trench 
and sea 1 

44 Chin up 1 ” is the way that you meet the foe wherever the 
foe may be l 

But what of the lads who sing to you—ah ! what can we say 
of them ? 

Do they cry 44 Chin up 1 ” when a trouble comes, or they’ve 
tides of fear to stem ? 

For it isn’t the fact that }*ou’re bruised or beat that counts- 
in the long run —no 1 

It’s how did you stand in the great advance ? It’s how did 
you face the foe ? 








Exploits of Lieutenant Walter Janies 

By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 

Author of " Out for Gold,” " The ' Burton ’ Stories," 

** The Stolen Prizes," etc. 

IV. THE BULLY OF THE YODDA. 


of the Yodda Valley, in Papua, stepped 
It 1 out upon the veranda of his roughly-built 
bungalow and stood, his face, turned to 
the valley beneath him, which was fast disappearing 
in the swift-gathering darkness. 

He was a man in the prime of life, somewhere 
between forty and fifty, those years in which a man 
who has lived long in the open spaces of the world 
is at his very best. He was, in fact, one of the 
oldest of the administrators of the Territory, and 
that was his station simply because the miners would have 
been inclined to resent the supervision of a youngster. 

The R.M. leaned upon the rail and gazed moodily to 
where a blaze of light suddenly burst out, proclaiming that 
the " fun ’’ at Mulligan’s Saloon was beginning, and then, 
like a shadow, a thickset, half-breed corporal of police 
appeared at his side. 

“ Well, Tamadu, what happen ? ’* asked Phillips, without 
turning his head. 

“ Saka, hims bad mans, hims say, go ’longa Papangis, 

wipe ’em all out.’’ 

“ When ? "asked Phillips listlessly. 

“ Some time, maybe to-morrow-day, me t’ink.” 

Phillips frowned perplexedly, for he vaguely realised that 
at last, after all the years he had served as head of the 
Valley, he was up against a state of affairs he felt almost 
incapable of handling. Not that Phillips was a weak 
man by any means, far from it, but he had tried tact, that 
tact that had commended itself to his superiors on more 
than one occasion, and now that failed him and he found 
himself in the position of having to use force, and none 
knew better than he that the only force he could use would 
precipitate a crisis. 

With a shrug of irritability he turned and entered the 
bungalow, calling for the policeman as he did so. 

“ Go fetch Missi Benger,” he said, and, with a salute, the 
corporal departed. 

Phillips sat down in the cane chair and smoked medi¬ 
tatively. Within a short time there came a knock at the 
door and a tall, grizzled miner entered. 

“ Sit down, Benger,” said Phillips jerkily. “ Look here, 
what are they up to ? ” 

“ What I told ye last night," answered the miner. 
" Haines has got ’em feeding outer his hand. TheyYc 
ripe for any mischief." 

Phillips rose with a petulant exclamation. 

" I’ll go and arrest him," he snapped and Benger stretched 
himself lazily. 

" There’s easier ways of committing suicide," he drawled. 
" Don’t be a fool, man." 


my word. Now he’s too firmly planted. Besides ye’re 
up against more’n you think. Billy Bax came the hill 
trail this morning." * ^ 

" Who’s he ? " demanded Phillips. 

Benger’s eyes narrowed. * 4 **' 

"He’s a bigger rogue even than Haines, and that's 
saying a lot. Now ye’ve got the pair of ’em together it's 
sure looking fer an inquest to int’fere. I don’t mean to 
say that Bax would go quite as far as Bully, but he’s more 
cunning. Haines believes in piling things up and clearing 
with the loot. Nope, they mean to clean old Beelzebub 
up, and you and me and the rest of the boys what’s got the 
best claims simply daren't cross ’em. ’Cos I know what 
it means ; they’ll clean out the Papangis, and I’m not saying 
I'd be sorry to see that, but they ain't strong enough to 
wipe ’em out. They’d just sort of tip and run, clean out 
what bit of dust the niggers have got, and cut for the 

Phillips nodded slowly. 

" That would mean we should have the Papangis down 
on us like a swarm of ants." 

" That’s so," drawled Benger, " and while we was fight¬ 
ing 'cm off, Bully Haines and Co. would sail in and lift our 
little bit. Nope, sonny, ye’ve got to put yer pride in yer 
pocket and send fer help. There's one thing that the boys 
won’t stand and that’s using the Chinks or your nigger 
police." 

Phillips reached for his belt and buckled on his holster and 
then, with a resolute look on his face, he turned to the door. 
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*' Where ye goin’ ? " asked Benger calmly. 

” To Mulligan's," snapped Phillips. “ I’ll see if I can’t per¬ 
suade the boys to give over. If they’ll refuse to back Haines 
and this other man, I’ll be able to think out something.” 

The old miner watched him go with a somewhat quizzical 
look and then he beckoned to Tamadu who was lurking in 
the shadows. 

He seized a sheet of paper and, drawing a stubby piece 
of pencil from his pocket, sat there sucking the end with a 
puzzled look on his face. Then, slowly and laboriously, 
he commenced to write. 

When he had finished he handed the missive to Tamadu. 

“ Cut.** he said sharply ; ” get down the Yanappa to 
Mapaque. Find Missi Mason and tell him to cut up here, 
savvy ? ” 

The tail end of the question upset the half-breed, who 
resented the term familiarly used when conversing with 
Chinamen. 

“ Me no savvy," he said, with an odd dignity; “me 
< n’stan', me no dirty Chink,” and, taking the letter, he 
turned and disappeared. 

With a grim expression, Benger pulled his holsters round 
to the front, unfastened the flaps, and with a 
long, loping stride set out in the direction of 

the saloon. 


“With a quick movement he jerked 
out his pistols and held them towards 
the new arrivala.” (See page 369.) 


11. 

HE Yodda Valley lies between the headwaters of 
the Mambare and the Kumusi rivers ; a great 
depression beneath the wooded slopes of Mount 
Bellamy and almost encircled by an out-flanking 
spur of hills. About sixty miles wide by forty broad, it 
has every appearance of being some ancient lake bed, and 
its bare, patchy surface is thick with outcropping slate 
drift and masses of reddish-brown ironstone. 

Various valuable minerals are found there ; osmiridium. 
osmium, iridium, platinum, and palladium abound, and 
more than a few precious gems have been lifted, but the 
great attraction there, as elsewhere, is gold. 

Men of almost all nationalities—British, Colonials, 
Germans, Swedes, Chinamen, and half-breeds strive together 
to wrest from nature her wealth and. on the whole, except 
for the first few years when the natives gave plenty of 
trouble and the pioneers prospected with pick and shovel, 
while their rifles lay within easy reach, the inhabitants of 
the Yodda had been law-abiding. 

Sometimes, however, as in the present instance, there 
had appeared a turbulent 
character who, by his lorce- 
fulness and unlicensed bru¬ 
tality, attracted to himself 
the rougher elements, and 
Bully Haines was a man who 
trusted in brute strength 
and the belief that might is 
right. 

The majority of the huts 
lay at the head of the valley, 
except where, here and there, 
a lone miner had staked a 
claim upon a likely spot, 
and to the northern end of 
what might be called a 
street, stood two rough- 
timbered shanties that wei.t 
by the courtesy title o£ 
saloons. 

Mulligan’s, the larger, v.as 
the general favourite, lor 
there the proprietor, a big, 
burly Irishman, dispensed a 
particularly virulent brand 
of poison which he termed 
whisky, a potion guaranteed 
to raise the elemental pas¬ 
sions of anyone so foolish as 
to imbibe enough. 

Upon this particular night 
the saloon was crowded with 
the worst elements of the 
Yodda. Many there had 
•” struck colour” and were 
busy ” blowing in ” their 
gains at the two or three 
gambling tables. Others, 
who were making but a 
precarious living, looked on 
with something like jealousy 
at the ” chips ” which were 
continually changing hands ; 
and others, those poor beg¬ 
gars who were being ” grub¬ 
staked ” by Mulligan until 
they could strike lucky and 
pay off his bill, hung about 
hoping that perhaps one 
or other of the fortunate 
gamblers would obliginglv 
call for drinks all round. 

The majority were seated 
near the bar, which was 
composed of a few rough 
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timbers supported by still rougher trestles, behind which 
Paddy Mulligan dispensed. 

Leaning against the bar was a big, red-haired man, his 
face inflamed with the alcohol he had already swallowed, 
and now and again he glanced round contemptuously at 
the miners seated there, while in one corner of the room 
Billy Bax, little better than a pirate, and now, thanks to 
the efforts of Lieutenant James, forced to leave the islands 
for the more limited scope of a mining camp, sat watching 
him anxiously. 

Suddenly the big man rapped loudly upon the counter 
and the chattering ceased. 

“ Go on. Bully,*' urged Bax, " sling it into 'em." 

" Snakes l " roared Haines, his deep, domineering voice 
compelling attention, " Snakes, is ye all soft ? 'Ere I bin 
waiting fer ages ter 'ear somebody say something an' ye're 
as dumb as dead niggers." 

" Aw, that’s all right. Bully," commented one of his 
hearers, " you cough it up. We, p’raps, ain't all 'eard yer 
programme. ’Sides, I guess we wants yer ter be a little 
more explicit like." 

" Then yew shut up," advised Haines truculently, and 
several of those nearer to him scraped their chairs back out 
of the line of fire, for Bully Haines in his present mood 
was by no means to be trusted 

" Well, then, why ain't we going after ole Beelzebub ? " 
he asked savagely. " Ain't them Papangis got more 
gold dust packed away in their dubu, besides jools an' the 
like, than we’ll find 'ere in a twelvemonth ? " 

" That’s all right, Bully," interrupted the man who had 
spoken before, " but ain’t they also got nigh on five 'undred 
fighting men ? " 

Haines snorted. 

" Aw, I guess we could wipe ’em out, but that ain't the 
idee. We goes peaceable like and talks to ole-Beelzebub, 
and while we keeps him busy some of us nips in and lifts 
the stuff. Then we starts a fire and scoots. If we can't 
hit the border in time we slips back 'ere and then all the 
Sunday-go-to-meeting boys simply 'os to 'elp beat 'em off." 

As he paused and glanced round, the door opened and 
FhiHips entered. 

An ominous silence fell upon the crowd and Haines 
leaned forward unsteadily. 

" Good ev'ning," he said quietly, " what you want ? ” 

Phillips had come to one conclusion on the way over, 
and that was that Haines must be told to go. 

" You quit, Haines," he said crisply ; " you and Bax— 
we've got no use for you. Likewise, you've not taken out 
your papers." 

Haines was about to reply when Bax broke in : 

" Say, Mister R.M.," he said suavely, “you’re making a 
little mistake. We ain’t mining, therefore we don't need 
no papers. Bully and me we’re simply on holiday." 

" That’s all very well," answered Phillips, " but as it 
happens I've got the right to send you packing. Besides, 
I've heard what you're up to, and, understand, there’s 
to be no raid on the Papangis. Now, boys," he said, 
turning to the miners, " I appeal to you. Quit this game 
and there'll be no trouble. Now then, Haines, and you, 
Bax, come quietly. I’ll put you up for the night and to¬ 
morrow you can go south or north." 

Haines gave a loud, boisterous laugh and, like a flash, 
Phillips’ hands went to his belt and a heavy service 
revolver pointed at the other's head. 

“ Come along," he said tersely, and then Bax made a 
move. 

With a quick twist of his wrist, he struck a heavy tumbler 
against the edge of the table at which he was sitting and 
hurled the jagged missile full at the R.M. 

The splintered edges struck Phillips full upon the fore¬ 
head and he staggered back, the blood streaming down 
his face. 

" Out him, boys ! " yelled Haines, and, leaping forward, 
he struck the half-blinded official to the ground. 

Half-an-hour later Phillips lay bound in his bungalow 
and a couple of desperate men stood on guard at the 
door. 


" I guess Bully’ll raise Cain when he meets Beelzebub,” 
said one reflectively. 

" He's a sure thing when he’s roused," agreed his com¬ 
panion, and they relapsed into silence. 


III. 

T WO days later Lieutenant Walter James emerged 
cautiously from the clump.of hardwood trees 
behind Phillips’ bungalow and stole round to the 
front. 

There he found Benger seated upon the veranda, his 
old briar slowly sending up a thin spiral of smoke, while 
across his knees lay a rifle. The whole aspect of the old 
miner was one of expectancy, and as James approached 
he gripped his weapon savagely. Recognising the uniform 
of the Warden, however, he dropped it and rose to his feet. 

" Hello ! " he exclaimed. " I didn’t expect you so soon." 
Walter James smiled. 

" You’re Benger, I suppose ? " he said pleasantly. " How's 
Phillips ? " 

" Bad, pretty bad. Y’see, when I sent that note to 
Mason, he’d jest gone off on a fool errand and he got it 
in the neck." 

" And Haines ? " 

" Bin celebrating before the event. Started out this 
morning for old Beelzebub's village." 

" Who's with him ? " asked James eagerly. 

" The scum of the Yodda, and also he's got a chap 
named Bax." 

James started. 

. " Not Billy Bax of the Islands ? ” he exclaimed. 

Benger nodded. 

" The same," he said slowly. " Know him ? " 

“ Rather," snapped James tersely. “ What's the game ? 
Your note was rather scrappy." 

Benger grunted. 

" I ain't much good writin'," he exclaimed. " Waal, 

I guess they mean to wipe out Beelzebub and then slink 
back here and clean the valley out, and I reckon there’s 
plenty dust lying around in the Yodda." 

" I understand," said James. " I'll just go in and see 
Phillips." 

He found the R.M. much worse than he expected, and 
Phillips, when once he undei stood how things lay, was 
content to leave them in the hands of this tall, squarely- 
built, fair-haired stranger who carried the stamp of 
authority. 

With a few words of encouragement, James went outside. 

" Look here," he said crisply, as the old miner rose, " it 
was lucky you sent that note. I was at Mapaque when it 
arrived and, as Mason had his hands full, I came along. 
Now, you'd best give me the lie of the valley. But, wait a 
minute. I'll send Tamadu with a message." 

When he rejoined Benger the latter looked at him quizzi¬ 
cally. 

“ I can't right get ye," he said. " How on earth did ye 
get here so soon ? " 

" That’s easy," replied James. “ I had my launch, and 
I came up river as far as possible. We made the fifty miles 
of trail at top speed and, what's more, we've brought a nice 
little machine-gun." 

Benger drew in his breath with a gasp. 

" Shucks 1" he exclaimed, " but ye've something useful." 
James smiled grimly. 

" If your idea is right, we'll need it," he £aid simply, 
and they set off, leaving a couple of native police on guard. 

The best-paying claims in the valley were scattered, and 
James selected a spot where they could command the 
approaches. This done, he set the two dozen or so loyal 
miners to throw up earthworks. 

The work was familiar and was soon accomplished, and 
with Delany, James' coxswain, squatting behind his beloved j 
gun, James felt himself ready for any emergency. 

It came sooner than he expected, for the Chief of the 
Papangis, warned by the message carried by Tamadu. , 
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** His arm shot 
out and seized the 
other's ankle, and 

with a sudden wrench he hurled Bax to 

the ground.” (See page 370.) 

was ready to receive Haines and his gang of desperadoes, 
and the latter, foiled for the moment, recoiled upon the 
Yocfda, intent upon wreaking their vengeance upon the little 
handful of miners who had resisted their blandishments. 

The latter, behind their slight entrenchment, watched 
the return of the desperadoes and saw them pause as they 
caught sight of the resistance opposed to them. Then 
Haines advanced to the front and apparently harangued 
the crowd. 

Some minutes later, in a fierce wave of anger,they surged 
on, and Delany, at a word from James, sent a shower of 
bullets over their heads. 

The effect was magical ; the aggressors paused a moment, 
wavered, and finally stampeded and hurled themselves 
into Mulligan's saloon. 

Benger watched them going. 

11 They'll be crazy with drink in half an hour," he said, 
and Walter James nodded. 

" We’ll have to send a message,” he said. “ Any volun¬ 
teers ? ” 

No one seemed willing, and Benger turned to him grimly. 

“ jt's plumb madness.” he said firmly. ” Haines won’t 
stop at nothing.” 

“ Still, if we can prevent bloodshed we must,” insisted 
James. ” You say the majority of these men are all right 
normally ? ** 

" Sure ; it's Haines and Bax what’s whacked ’em up.” 

The little band of law-abiding citizens held a conference, 
and then two men set out, bearing, in case of trouble, a 
white flag upon a slender reed. 

Inside the saloon the bully was drinking freely, while 
Bax spoke to the disconcerted miners, and then Haines 
spoke. 

“ Boys,” he cried truculently, ” some skunk’s given us 
away, else how could old Beelzebub have tumbled ? I 
guess* 'twas that white-livered cur, Benger. I vote we go 
and wipe him out. 


But who’s brought 
the gun along ? ” came 
the question. 

Haines snorted. 

" That fool Phillips 
has got it from somewhere. But, look here, boys, we're 
more’n enough fer that lot-” 

He paused suddenly as he became aware of the entry of 
the deputation from the opposite camp. 

“ Snakes I ” he cried, ” 'cre’s a couple of ’em already ! ” 

His hearers swung round.and Bax’s eyes narrowed for the 
fraction of a second and his hand stole to his hip. Then, as 
the younger of the two miners advanced, he settled himself 
with an amused smile as Haines, eyeing the newcomers 
intently, burst into a roar. . 

" Why,” he shouted, ” 'ere’s two strangers. Say, but 
they’re soft. Look 'ere, you, don’t ye know that anybody 
fresh stands drinks all round ? ” 

Bax tried to stop him. 

" Bully,” he cried warningly, ” cut it ! ” But Haines 
was too far gone. 

” Aw, shut up,” he growled. - ” Come on, you tenderfoot , 
pay your footing,” and with a quick movement he jerked 
out his pistols and held them towards the new arrivals. 

At first the younger of the two, a tall, dark-haired, 
swarthy-looking miner, hesitated, and then advanced 
gingerly. 

Mulligan was waiting behind the bar, a somewhat un¬ 
willing accomplice of Haines and his following, and the 
miner approached slowly, Haines’ weapons following him 
unwaveringly. 

As he arrived level with the bully the miner paused, and 
then, suddenly, his right fist shot ouf like a battering-ram 
and took the other on the jaw. 

Haines seemed to straighten himself and then crumple 
backwards as he pitched over the trestle, and his weapons 
exploded harmlessly, the bullets smashing into the timbers 
overhead. 

Bax was the only one unaffected by the scene, and as the 
young fellow turned round he rose unsteadily to his feet. 

Then the miner spoke. 

” Boys,” he said crisply, ” cut this out. I’m James, 
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Lieutenant James, Warden of the Islands. Give in 
quietly and you’ll be all right. All I want are Haines 
and Bax.'* 

With a quick movement he reached Haines’ side and 
there came the click of handcuffs. 

With a roar of baffled rage, Bax leapt to his feet and 
Delany's voice broke in. 

“ Put your hands up, Billy," he said quietly, and Bax, 
glaring at the new foe, obeyed. 

Then Walter James turned to the assembled miners. 

" Here’s my authority," he said, touching his breast 
pocket, and suddenly Bax leapt backward, covering him¬ 
self behind some of his companions, his hand went to his 
hip and a bullet cut a lock off James’ hair. 

It was a close call, but Bax’s hand was unsteady, and 
realising the game was lost, he dropped his shoulder and 
smashed open a door behind him. The next instant James 
had dashed after him in pursuit. 

Several of his accomplices made a movement as if they 
would interfere, but Delany checked them. 

" Faith," he drawled, " ye’d better he good boys." And, 
since Haines was secured and Bax flown, they gave in. 

Meanwhile Bax had made off up the trail to the north 
and lreedom, with James in hot pursuit. When the trail 
passed between two bluffs Bax halted, realising that he 
was in no fit state to outdistance the young Warden, and 
James dropped behind a boulder. 

Th n began a strange duel, each firing when he could 
catch a glimpse of some portion of his opponent’s anatomy. 

Suddenly a lucky shot from Bax chipped the boulder 
behind which James was lying and the Warden gave a 
iquiim, rolled over, and lay still. 

" Got him 1 " muttered Bax and waited for a few minutes. 

No movement came from James and, cautiously working 


his way round, Billy Bax approached, a smile of satis¬ 
faction on his face. 

" Got him," he repeated exultantly and, with pistol 
ready, he crept nearer. 

Now he stood beside the still form of James and, stooping, 
searched through the Warden's pockets. 

Suddenly he gave a grunt of satisfaction as he came 
upon James' warrant of appointment, and. with a grim 
chuckle, he turned, for now, with that in his possession, he 
was safe, since he could bluff his way to freedom. 

As he turned James’ eyes opened. With a quick twist 
he jerked his body round, his arm shot out and seized the 
other's ankle, and with a sudden wrench he hurled Bax to 
the ground. 

Before the ruffian could use his weanon there came a 
sharp click and the handcuffs were slipped upon his wrists. 

“ Now, Captain Bax," said James grimly, " you’ll come 
with me. I thought that a little hair-dye and a lacelotion 
would take you in. and, with my warrant as a bait, I guessed 
I’d catch you easily enough." 

Bax glared up at him and James whistled shrilly. 

" It’s Moresby this time," he said grimly to his prisoner. 
And then Ah Sin, the Chinese cook on board James' launch, 
came out of the trees with half-a-dozen of the Yodda 
Chinamen. 

“ Take him along," said James quietly as he headed 
back for Phillips’ bungalow. 

Ddany met him. 

" Haines is here safe, sir," he reported, and looked up the 
tjrail to see Ah Sin and the bearers. 

" Did you get him, sir ? " he asked eagerly. 

James nodded. 

“ I told you I would when he gave me the slip at Cone 
Hill," he said, and stepped in to talk to Phillips. 


[The next story in this series will he entitled 
“Cannibal Island."] 
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Through the Ice-Wastes of Alaska. 


By JAMES HENDRYX, 

Author of “The Promise " The I.aw of the Woods.” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

ON THK KANDIK. 




T O the conqueror of far places comes disaster in many 
guises—to the sailor who sails the uncharted seas, 
and to the adventurer who pushes past the outposts 
into the unmapped land of the long snow trails. 
For the lone, drear lands are lands of primal things—lands 
rugged and grim, where life is the right of the strongest 
and only the fit survive. 

Men die when ships, in the grip of the fierce hurricane, 
are buried beneath crashing waves or dashed against the 
rocks of a towering cliff; and men die.in blizzards and 
earthquakes, and in the belching fire of volcanoes and amid 
the roar and smoke of burning forests—but these men 
expect to die. They match their puny strength against 
the mighty fury of the elements and meet death gladly— 
or win through to glory in the adventure. Such battles 
with the giants of nature strike no horror to the hearts of 
men—they are recounted with a laugh. Not so the death 
that lurks where nature smiles. Calm waters beneath 
their sparkling surface conceal sharp fangs of rock that 
rip the bottom from an unsuspecting ship ; a beautiful 
mirage paints upon the shimmering horizon a picture of 
cool, green shade and crystal pools, and thirst-choked men 
are lured farther into the springless desert; the smooth, 
velvety surface of quicksand pits and “ soap-holes '* be¬ 
guiles the unsuspecting feet of the weary traveller ; and 
the warm Chinook wind softens the deep snow beneath a 
smiling winter sky. 

In all these things is death—a sardonic, derisive death 
that lurks unseen and unsuspected for its prey. But the 
claws of the tiger are none the less sharp because concealed 
between soft pads. And the men who win through the un¬ 
seen death never recount their story with a laugh. These men 
are silent. Or, if they speak at all, it is in low, tense tones, 
with clenched fists and many pauses between the words, 
and into their eyes creeps the look of unveiled horror. 

Connie Morgan, Waseche Bill, and O’Brien laboriously 
worked the oufit down the steep trail that led from the 
divide to the snow-buried surface of the Kandik. The 
distance, in an air line, was possibly three miles—by the 
steep and winding caribou trail it was ten. And each 
mile was a mile of gruelling toil with axe and shovel and 
tail-rope and brake-pole, for the snow lay deep upon the 
trail, which twisted and doubled interminably, narrowing 
in places to a mere shelf high upon the side of a sheer rock 
wall. At such spots Connie and O’Brien took turns with 
axe and shovel, heaving the snow into the canyon ; for 
to venture upon the drifts, high-piled upon the edge of the 
precipice, would have been to invite instant disaster. 

Waseche Bill, despite the pain of his broken leg, insisted 
upon being propped into position to brake his own sled. 
It was the heavier sled, double-freighted by reason of the 
stampede of Waseche's dogs, that caused Connie and 


O’Brien the hardest labour ; for its loss meant death by 
exposure and starvation. 

Night overtook them with scarce half the distance 
behind them, and they camped on a small plateau over¬ 
looking a deep ravine. 

Morning found them again at their work in the face of 
a stiff gale from the south-west. The sun rose and hung 
low in the cloudless sky above the sea of gleaming white 
peaks. The mercury expanded in the tube of the ther¬ 
mometer and the wind lost its chill. Connie and O’Brien 
removed their heavy parkas, and Waseche Bill threw 
back his hood and frowned uneasily : 

“ Sho', jjfcht this here Chinook w'd hold off about ten 
day mor<?^hc said. “ I ain't acquainted through here, 
but I reckon nine or ten days ought to put us into Eagle 
if the snow holds.’* 

“It's too early for the break-up ! ’* exclaimed Connie. 

“ Yes, for the break-up, it is. But these here Chinooks 
yo' cain’t count on. I’ve seen three foot of snow melt in 
a night an' a day—an’ then turn round an' freeze up fo' two 
months straight. If this here wind don't shift or die down 
again to-morrow mornin', we’re goin' to have to hole up 
an' wait for a freeze.’’ 

“ The grub won’t hold out long,'' ventured Connie, eyeing 
the sled. “ But there must be game on this side of the 
divide.'* 

“ They better be 1 I do hate it—bein’ crippled up this 
way an' leavin’ you to do the work.'' 

“ Niver yez moind about that 1 ** exclaimed O’Brien. 
“ Sur-re, we’d all be wor-rkin' as har-rd as we could an-ny- 
ways, an’ ut w’dn’t make ut no aisyer f’r us bekase ye 
was wor-rkin', too. Jist set ye by an' shmoke yer poipe, 
an’ me an' th' b'y’ll have us on th' river be noon.'' 

By dint of hard labour and much snubbing and braking, 
O’Brien's prediction was fulfilled, and the midday meal was 
eaten upon the snow-covered ice of the Kandik. 

“ All aboard for Eagle ! '* cried Connie, as he cracked his 
long-lashed whip and led out upon the broad river trail. 
And McDougali's big malamutes, as though they understood 
the boy's words, humped to the pull and the heavily-loaded 
sled slipped smoothly over the surface of the softening snow. 
Upon the trail from the divide, protected from wind and 
sun by high walls, the snow had remained stiff and hard, 
but here on the river the sled runners left deep ruts be¬ 
hind them, and not infrequently slumped through, so that 
Connie and O'Brien were forced to stop and pry them out, 
and also to knock the balls of packed snow from the webs 
of their snowshocs. 

“ Hivin be praised, ut's a house I '* called O'Brien, as 
toward evening he halted at a sharp bend of the river and 
pointed toward a tiny cabin that nestled in a grove of 
balsam at the edge of the high bank. 
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“ Ut’s th* fur-rst wan Oi’ve seed in six year—barrin’ 
tliim haythen igloos av' dhrift-wood an’ shnow blocks ! 
We'll shtay th’ noight wid urn, whoiver they ar-re—an’ 
happy Oi '11 be wid a Christian roof over me head wanst 
more ! ” 

The outfit was headed for the cabin, and a quarter of an 
hour later they swung into the small clearing before the 
door, 

" Them dawgs has be'n here," remarked Wasechc Bill, as 
he eyed the trodden snow. “Don't rickon nobody’s to 
lie me." 

O’Brien pushed open the door and entered, closely 
followed by Connie. 

Save for a rude bunk built against the wall, and a rusted 
sheet-iron stove, the cabin was empty, and despite the 
peculiar musty smell of an abandoned building, the travellers 
were glad to avail themselves of its shelter. Waseche Bill 
was made comfortable with skins and blankets, and while 
O’Brien unharnessed the dogs and saw to the firewood, 
Connie unloaded the outfit and carried it inside. The 
sun had long set, but with the withdrawal of its heat tl\e 
snow had not stiffened and the wind held warm. 

“ Better let in the dawgs, to-night, son," advised Waseche. 
" I’m ’fraid we are in for a thaw. Still it might turn cold 
in the night an’ freeze ’em into the snow." 

“ How long will it last—the thaw ? " asked the boy, as 
he eyed the supply of provisions. 

“ Yo’ cain’t tell. Two days—mebbe three—sometimes 
a week—then, anyway, one day mo', till she freezes solid." 

“ O’Brien and 1 will have to hunt, then-—gnib’s getting 
low." 

“ We’ll sec how it looks to-morrow. If it’s like 1 think, 
yo’ ain’t a-goin’ to be able to get far to do no huntin’. 
The snow’ll be like mush." 

As O’Brien tossed the last armful upon his pile of fire¬ 
wood, Connie announced supper, and the three ate in 
silence—as hungry men cat. 

Worn out by the long, hard day on the all slept 

soundly, and when they awoke it was to find the depressions 
in the dirt floor filled with water which entered through 
a crack beneath the door. 

“ We’re sho’ 'nough tied up, now," exclaimed Wasechc, 
as he eyed the tiny trickle/] “ How 
much grub we got ? " 

Connie explored the pack. 

“ Three or four days. We 
better cut the dogs to half ration." 

“ Them an’ us, both," replied 
the man in the bunk, and groaned 
as a hot pain shot through his 
injured leg. 

Breakfast over, Connie picked 
up his rifle, fastened on his snow- 
shoes, and stepped on the wind- 
softened snow. He had taken 
scarcely a half-dozen steps when 
he was forced to halt—anchored 
fast in the soggy snow. In vain 
he tried to raise first one foot 
and then the other—it was no 
use. The snow' clung to his 
rackets in huge balls and, after 
repeated efforts, he loosened the 
thongs and stepped on the melt¬ 
ing snow, into which he promptly 
sank to his middle. He freed his 
shoes, tossed them toward the 
cabin, and wallowed to the door. 

“ Back a’ready ? ’’ grinned 
Waseche. “ How-’s the huntin’ ? ’’ 

Connie laughed. 

“ You wait —1 haven’t started 
yet ! " 

“ Better keep inside, son. Yo’ 
cain’t do no good out thar. There 
ain’t no game moving in a thaw' 
kkc this." 


“ Rabbits and ground squirrels and ptarmigan can," 
answered the boy- 

“ Yes—but yo’ cain’t ! ’’ 

I’m not going far. I’m w’et now’, and I’m not going 
to give up without trying." 

Three hours later he stumbled again through the door, 
bearing proudly a bedraggled ptarmigan and a lean ground 
squirrel, each neatly beheaded by a bullet from his high- 
power rifle. As he dried his clothing beside the rustv 
stove, the Ix^y dressed his game, carefully dividing the off.il 
between old Boris, Mutt, and Slasher, and the dogs grccdilv 
devoured it to the last hair and feather. 

“ Every little bit helps," he smiled. “ But it sure is a 
little bit of meat for such a lot of w’ork. I l>et I didn’t get 
a quarter of a mile away." 

For three days the wind held, the sun shone, and the 
snow melted. Streams forced their way to the river and 
the surface of the Kandik became a raging torrent—a river 
on top of a river ! Each day Connie hunted faithfully, 
sometimes in vain, but generally his efforts were rewarded 
by a ptarmigan, or a brace of lank snow'shoe rabbits or 
ground squirrels, lured from their holes bv the feel of the 
false spring. 

On the fourth night it turned cold, and in the morning 
the snow was crusted over sufficiently to support a man’s 
weight on the shoes. The countless tiny rills that supplied 
the river were dried and the flood subsided and narrowed 
to the middle of the stream, while upon the edges the slush 
and anchor-ice froze rough and uneven. 

Waseche Bill’s injured leg w’as much swollen and caused 
him great pain, but he bore it unflinchingly and laughed 
and joked gaily. But Connie was not deceived, for from 
the little fan of w rinkles at the corners of the man’s eyes 
and the hard, drawn look about his mouth, the boy knew 
that his big partner suffered intensely even w’hile his lips 
smiled and his w’ords fell lightly in droll banter. 

Thanks to the untiring efforts of the boy, their supply of 
provisions remained nearly intact, his rifle supplying the 
meat for their frugal meals. For tw'o days past, O’Brien 
had brooded in silence, sitting for hours at a time with his 
back against the log W'all and his gaze fixed, now' upon 
the wounded man, and again upon, the boy, or the great 
shaggy malamutcs that lay 
sprawled upon the floor. He did 
his full share of the work: chop¬ 
ped the firew'ood, washed the 
dishes, and did whatever else was 
necessary about the camp while 
Connie hunted. But when he 
had finished he lapsed into a 
gloomy reverie, during which lie 
would speak no word. 

With the return of cold 
weather, the dogs had been ex¬ 
pelled from the cabin and had 
taken up their quarters close 
beside the wall at the back. 

“ Me’be to-morrow we c’n hit 
the trail," said Waseche, as he 
noticed that the sun of the fourth 
day failed to soften the stiffening 
crust. 

“ We ought to make good time, 
now r ! " exclaimed the boy. But 
Waseche shook his head. 

“ No, son, w r e won’t make no 
good time the way things is. The 
trail is rough an’ the sharp ice’ll 
cut the daw’gs’ feet so they’ll 
hate to pull. Likewise, yo’n an 
O’Brien’s—them mukluks won’t 
last a day, an' the sleds’ll be 
hard to manage, sluein’ sideways 
an’ runnin’ on to the dawgs. I’ve 
ice-trailed b?fo' now, an* its 
w'orse even than soft snow. If 
yo’ c’n travel light so yo’ kin 
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ride an' save yo' feet, an’ keep the dawgs movin’ fast, it The man shook his head dubiously and relapsed into 
ain’t so bad—but mushin* slow, like we got to, an' short of silence, while, with his back against the wall, O’Brien listened 
grub besides——•" and hugged closer his cans of gold. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE DESERTER. 


NNIE MORGAN opened his 
eyes and blinked sleepily. 
Then, instantly he became 
wide awake, with a strange, 
indescribable feeling that all 
was not well. Waseche Bill 
stirred uneasily in his sleep, 
and through the cracks about 
the edges of the blanket- 
hung window and beneath 
the door a dull grey light 
showed. The boy frowned 
as he tossed back his skins 
and drew on his tnukluks. This was the day they were to 
hit the trail, and O’Brien should have had the fire going 
and called him early. Suddenly the boy paused and stared 
hard at the cold stove, and then at the floor beside the 
stove—at the spot where O’Brien's blankets and skins 
should have shown an untidy heap in the dull light of 
morning. Lightning-like, his glance flew to the place at 
the base of the wall where the Irishman kept his gold—but 
the blankets and skins were gone, and the gold was gone, 
and O'Brien— ? Swiftly the boy flew to the door—the 
big sled was missing, the harness, and MeDougall's dogs 
were gone, and O'Brien was nowhere to be seen ! 

For a long, long time the boy stood staring out over the 
dim trail of the river and then, with clenched fists, he stepped 
again into the room. A hurried inspection of the pack 
showed that the man had taken most of the remaining fish 
and a quantity of the food, also Waseche Bill’s rifle was 
missing from .its place in the far corner. With tight - 
pressed lips, Connie laid the fire in the little stove and 
watched dumbly as the tiny yellow sparks shot upward 
past the holes in the rusty pipe. Vainly the mind of the 
boy strove to grasp the situation, but his lips formed’only 
the words which he repeated over and over again, as if 
seeking their import : 

“ He's gone—he’s gone—O'Brien’s gone." lie could 
not understand it. Among the dwellers in the great white 
land the boy had known only men whose creed was to stick 
together until the end. From the hour he first set foot 
upon the dock at Anvik, to this very moment, with the 
single exception of the little rat-faced man at Ten Bow, 
the boy had learned to love the big men of the North¬ 
men whose vices were rugged vices—flaunting and un¬ 
ashamed and brutish, perhaps—but men, any one of whom 
would face privation, want, and toil—death itself—with a 
laugh in his teeth for the privilege of helping a friend— 
and who would fight to divide his last ounce of bacon with 
his enemy. For not by rule of life, but life itself, men 
live upon the edges of the world, where little likes and hates 
are forgotten, and all stand shoulder to shoulder against 
their common enemy—the North 1 

These were the men the boy had known. And now, for 
the first time, he was confronted by another kind of man— 
a man so yellow that, rather than face the perils and hard¬ 
ships of the trail, he had deserted those who had rescued 
him from a band of savages—and not only deserted, but 
had taken with him the only means by which the others 
could hope to reach civilization, and had left a wounded 
man and a little boy to die in the wilderness—bushed 1 

The dull soul-hurt of the boy flashed into swift anger 
and flinging open the door, he shook a small fist toward 
the south. 

" You cur! ” he shouted. " You dirty cur ! You 
piker / You think you've fixed us—but you wait ! They 
say my dad followed German Kronk eight hundred miles 


through the snow before he caught him—and then— you 
just wait l You tried to starve Waseche ! " 

" Here ! Here ! What's all this ? " asked the man, 
who had raised himself to his elbow upon the bunk. The 
boy faced him : 

" He's beat it I " he choked. " He swiped Mac’s dogs 
and bolted ! " 

For a moment the man stared uncomprehendingly : 

" Yo' mean O'Brien—he's gone ? " 

" Yes, he’s gone ! And so are the dogs, and the sled, 
and your rifle, and his gold ! " 

" How about the grub ? ’’ asked Waseche. " Did he 
take that too ? " 

" Only about a third of it-—he’s travelling light." 

For a fleeting instant the boy caught the gleam of 
Waseche’s eyes, and then the gleam was gone and the 
man's lips smiled. 

" Sho’, now," he drawled. " Sho’, now." The drawl 
was studied, and the voice was low and very steady—too 
low and steady, thought the boy, and shivered. 

" Never yo' mind, son. We're all right. Jest yo' 
keep on a-huntin' an’ a-fetchin' in rabbits an' ptarmigan, 
an' such like, an’ now the snow's hardened, me'be yo'll 
get a crack at a moose or a caribou. The herd ought to 
pass somewhars near here soon. We’ll jest lay up here an' 
wait fo’ the break-up, an’ then we’ll build us a raft an' 

go akitin' down to the Yukon—an' then-" The voice 

suddenly hardened, and again the gleam was in the grey 
eyes, but the man ceased speaking abruptly. 

" And then—what ? " asked Connie, as he studied his 
partner's face. The man laughed. 

" Why, then—then we kin go back to Ten Bow—to 
home! But, come now, let’s eat breakfast. We've got 
to go light on the grub. Come on out of that, yo’ li’l ol’ 
tillicum, standin’ thar in the do' shakin' yo’ fist ! Puts me 
in mind of a show I seen onct down to Skagway, in the 
opery house : Julia See’s Ah, I rec'lect, was the name 
of it, an' thar was a lotjof fist shakin’ an' fancy speeches 
by the men, which they was Greasers or Dagoes that 
wore sheets wropped around ’em, 'sted of pants an' shirts. 
Thar was one fellow, See’s Ah, his name was*—it was him 
the show was about. Near as we c’d figger, he was a 
mighty good sort of a party, a king or pres'dent, or some¬ 
thin’, an' he had a friend, name of Brutish, that he'd done 
a heap fo', an' helped along, an’ thought a heap of ; an' 
another friend name of Mark Antony. Well, seems like 
this here Brutish got sore at See's Ah, I didn't rightly get 
what fo’—but it don’t make no dif'encc—anyhow, he got 
a fellow name of Cashus, an' a couple mo’ scoundrels, an’ 
they sneaked up on See's Ah when he worn't lookin' an’ 
stabbed him in the back. It sho’ made us mad, an’ we 
all yelled at See’s Ah to look out, 'cause we seen 'cm 
fingerin’ thar knives in under thar sheets-but he didn’t 
get what we was drivin' at, an' when he did look it was too 
late. We waited a spell while the show went on, to see 
what Mark Antony, See’s Ah’s other friend, w’d do to 
Brutish an' his gang—but he jest hung around makin' 
fancy speeches until w r e all got plumb ^disgusted." 

Waseche Bill paused until Connie, who had been listen** 
ing eagerly, grew impatient. 

" Well, what did he do ? " 

" Nawthin'," replied the man. "We done it fo' him. 
Cou'se, it was only a show, an’ they didn’t really kill See’s 
Ah, but we didn't like the idee, an' so when we seen Mark 
didn’t aim to do nawthin' but orate, we all let a yell out 
of us an’ run up the aisle an' dim' on to the stage an* 
grabbed Brutish an' Cashus an’ Mark Antony, too, an 
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fQQ em down an* chucked ’em into the Lynn Canal. It 
yms winter, an* the water was cold, an’ we soused 'em good 
4ia* proper, an* when they got out they sneaked on to their 
Jboat an* we all went back to the opery house an' got See's 
m, an* tuck him over to the folel an’ give him a rousin' 
'big supper an’ told him how we was all fo* him an’ he c’d 
count on a squar deal in Skagway every time. An* 
Grub Stake John Billins give him a six-shooter, an' showed 
him how he c’d hide it in under his sheet an* lay fo’ 'em 
next time they sneaked up on him that-a-way. See's Ah 
thanked us all an* we walked down to the boat with him 
in case Brutish an* his gang aimed to waylay him. An' 
then he made us a fine speech an* went on up the gangway 
laughin' an' chucklin' fit to kill at the way he'd surprise 
them thar assinaters next time they ondertook to stick 
him in the back.” 

Waseche Bill finished, and after a long pause Connie 
asked : 

** And O'Brien reminds you of Brutish ? ” 

” Ye3, son. An* I was jest a wonderin' what the boys'll 
do to him down in Eagle when they see Mac’s dawgs, an' 
ask him how come he to have 'em, an* whar yo’ an* me is 
at Yo* see, son. Big Jim Sontag an* Joe an' Fiddle Face, 
an* a lot mo* of the boys, was all ov 'em down to Skagway 
that night.” 

In the little cabin on the Kandik the days dragged slowly 
by. Waseche's leg mended slowly, and despite the boy's 
most careful attention, remained swollen and discoloured. 
Connie hunted during every minute of daylight that could 
be spared from his camp duties, but game was scarce, and 
although the boy tramped miles and miles each day, his 
bag was pitifully small. A snowbird or a ptarmigan now 
and then fell to his rifle, and he found that it required the 
utmost care to keep from blowing his game to atoms with 
the high-power rifle. How he longed for a shotgun or a 
twenty-two calibre rifle as he dragged himself wearily over 
the hard crust of the snow. The cold weather had driven 
the ground squirrels into their holes and even the rabbits 
stuck close to cover. The boy set snares made from an 
eld piece of fishline, but the night-prowling wolverines 
robbed them one after the other, a$ the line was too rotten 
for jerk snares. 

The partners were reduced to one meal a day now, and 
that a very scanty one. Day after day the boy circled 
into the woods, and day by day the circle shortened. He 
was growing weak, and was forced often to rest, and the 
buckle tongue of his belt rested in a knife slit far beyond 
the last hole. 

On the morning of the tenth day, Connie bravely 
shouldered his rifle and with a cheery " Good-bye, pardner,” 
carefully closed the door behind him. Old Boris, Mutt, 
and Slasher had managed to eke out a scant living by 
running rabbits at night, but they were little more than 
slrin and bones, at best, and during the day lay huddled 
together in the sunshine near the cabin. As the boy passed 
out into the cold, clear air he noticed that the dogs were 
gone from their accustomed place. 

That's funny,” he thought. ” I wonder if they pulled 
out, too ? *' And then, as if ashamed of the thought, he 
jerked his shoulders erect. " Not by a long shot! Those 
dogs will stick with us till the end I I know them ! They 
are no pikers ! ” 

Suddenly, from far down the river, came a clear, bell- 
like howl, followed by a chorus of frantic yelps and savage 
growls. 

“ My dogs! ” cried the boy and, gripping his rifle, 
made bis way down the steep bank and out upon the 
hard crust of the river. On and on he ran, in the direction 
of the sounds that came from beyond a sharp, wooded bend. 
The ice was slippery but uneven, and studded with sharp 
points «f frozen snow that cut cruelly into his feet through 


the holes of his worn mukluks. In his weakened condition 
the effort was a serious dfain upon the boy’s strength, but 
he kept on running, stumbling, slipping, with but one 
thought in his mind. 

Around the wooded bend he tore and there, upon the 
smooth ice of a backwater pool, stood a huge bull moose, 
which, with lowered antlers and bristling mane, fought 
off the savage attacks of the three dogs. Again and again 
the dogs charged the great animal, whose hoofs slipped 
clumsily upon the ice with each movement of the huge 
body. 

Round and round they circled, seeking a chance to dash 
in past those broad antlers, but with fierce, blazing eyes the 
moose faced them, turning swiftly but awkwardly, as upon 
an uncentred pivot, while the breath whistled through his 
distended nostrils and spread into frozen plumes. So 
intent was the great beast upon the attack of the dogs that 
he gave no heed to the small boy who gazed spellbound 
upon this battle of the wilds. 

For a long time Connie stood, entirely forgetful of the 
rifle that remained firmly clutched in his hands, and as he 
watched, a wave of admiration and sympathy swept over 
him for this huge monarch of the barren lands who, in his 
own fastnesses, stood at bay against the gleaming white 
fangs of his tormentors. Then into his brain leaped another 
thought—here was meat i Half a ton of good red meat that 
meant life to his starving partner, to himself, and to his 
three beloved dogs. Slowly and deliberately the boy 
dropped to his knee and raised his rifle. The sights wavered 
to the trembling of his hands and, summoning all the 
power that was in him, he concentrated upon the steadying 
of his aim. 

Bang! The sound of the shot rang sharp and clear 
through the cold air, and the moose, with aloud snort, reared 
upward, whirled, and fell crashing upon his side, while his 
powerful legs, with their sharp hoofs, thrashed and clawed 
at the ice. Instantly Slasher was at his throat, and old 
Boris and Mutt rushed blindly in, snapping and biting at 
the great, hairy body. 

Hastily jamming a fresh cartridge into his barrel, 
Connie sprang forward, and with muzzle held close to the 
great body, placed a finishing shot low down behind the 
point of the shoulder. But the strain upon his poorly- 
nourished body had been too great for the boy to stand. 
The long run down the river and the excitement of the kill 
had taxed his endurance to the limit. A strange weakness 
seemed dragging at his limbs, pulling him down, down, 
down into some vast, intangible depth. Mechanically he 
drew the knife from its sheath and dragged himself to the 
body of the moose, and then, suddenly, the world went 
dark, and he seemed to be whirling, easily and slowly, into 
a place of profound silence. ' *-* 

And almost at the same moment, around another bend 
of the river, from the direction of the Yukon, dashed a 
long, tawny dog team, and another, and another, and with 
a wild yell of joy, O’Brien, red whiskers ablaze in the 
sunlight, leaped from the foremost sled and gathered the 
unconscious form of the boy into his arms ; while beside 
him, all talking at once and hampering each other's move¬ 
ments in their frantic efforts to revive the boy, were Fiddle 
Face, and Joe, and Big Jim Sontag, and others of the men 
of Eagle. 

Slowly Connie Morgan opened his eyes and gazed, puzzled, 
into the bearded faces of the men of the North. His 
glance rested upon the face of O'Brien peering anxiously 
into his own, and strayed to the dogs of the leading team— 
McDougall's dogs—and to the sleds loaded with provisions ; 
and then, with the tears streaming from his eyes, the boy 
struggled to his feet and a small hand shot out and grasped 
the rough, h^iry hand of O'Brien —the deserter who cam 
back / 


(To be concluded.) 
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Cricket Colours of our Public Schools. 



[See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 

By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 


OW often since the outbreak of the 
Great World War has the old hack¬ 
neyed saying that “ the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton” been 
quoted on every hand, and 
in its general application it 
has been proved to be a 
very true one. 

The majority of sportsmen 
of every kind answered the 
country’s call to arms in the 
early days. Men who bear 
household names in cricket 
have won immortal fame in 
Flanders, in Gallipoli, in 
Africa, Mesopotamia, and 
India, in every region where the British colours wave. 

The value of cricket as a training has been emphasised, 
particularly in one branch of trench warfare. Our bombers 
have nearly always been capable of outranging the enemy in 
trench fights. Whereas the Germans have depended to a 
great extent on catapults and long-handled bombs in order to 
get any length at all in their throwing, our men have achieved 
the most extraordinary success in the length and accuracy of 
their work, due to the practice most of them have had in the 
cricket field. 

It is the ambition of most schoollxns to become members of 
their school elevens, and it is with great pride that the coveted 
colours are donned. In marked contrast to the majority of 
adult clubs, whose caps (particularly in the case of county 
elevens) are sombre in hue, those of the public schools show a 
much greater variety of colour. Indeed, the dark blue cap is 
the exception rather than the rule. Among these exceptions, 
however, are Clifton, Eastbourne, Dartmouth, Bradficld, 
Felstead, Oundle, Shrewsbury, Glenalmond, Llandovery, 
Mcrchiston, Cheltenham Grammar School, and St. Peter’s 
School, York. All these caps bear badges, either monograms 
or crests. Some of the latter, too, are most distinctive, notably 
the stag's head of Eastbourne, the red *' naval crown '* of 
Dartmouth, the white saltire cross of Bradfield, the red chevron 
and black cloves on the shield of Oundle, the interlaced triangles 
of Glenalmond, and the wyvern of Llandovery. 

The Eleven, or " Lords " cap of Winchester, is dark-blue with¬ 
out any badge or device. 

White caps seem to be in favour among school elevens. The 
peculiar magenta piping and peak on that of Haileyjjury is 
most conspicuous, while the pointed oval badge of Uppingham, 
the crossed keys of Radley, the arms of the City of London, 
the scarlet eagle of Hurstpierpoint, and the brown arm-and- 
sword crest of Bromsgrovc are easily recognisable. Cranleigh, 
too, have a white cap, and have lately adopted the school arms 
as a badge in place of the golden " cross potent ” formerly 
worn. 

Several schools have adopted light blue caps, Eton being the 
most famous of these. The Eton eleven sport the same blue 
cap as the ” Blues '* of Cambridge University, which, by the 
way, is not the same light blue as worn by Rugby and Wellington, 
but has a pronounced greenish tinge in it. It is interesting 
to note that at one time Rugby played in light blue shirts ! 
The Wellington cricket colours—light blue and orange—arc 
the colours of the riband of the Crimean War medal. Fettes 
is another school who wear the Cambridge blue cap—their 
badge, heraldically described as “ a cross patce fitch6e argent " 
between two mullets (five pointed stars), being unmistakable. 

At Loretto, on the other hand, the school is very much opposed 
to small distinctions in dress representing membership of teams, 


and so there is no distinctive cap for the cricket eleven. Among 
the other Scottish schools, the white cap of the Glasgow 
Academicals can be picked out by the blue binding at the edge 
of the cap, Watson's also wear white, with their arms and initials 
in front. The Royal High School have a black and white divided 
cap with the school arms in front. A point worth noting with 
some schools is the granting of two cricket caps, one for wear 
in the field, the other for ordinary school wear. The Royal 
High School and City of London School are cases in point. 
The actual playing cap of the former (called the “ trophy ” 
cap at the school) has just been described. The second cap is 
black, with R H S C C in front. The latter of course is not worn 
until the former has been earned. At the City of London the 
white cap is called the ” fielding " cap, while the cap for school 
use is halved red and black with a similar badge. 

Of course, the majority of schools award distinctive tics and 
hatbands to their ” colours.” 

The most peculiar feature of the Harrow cap, apart from 
the arrangement of the stripes, lies in the method in which it 
is made. Whereas almost all the other caps are composed of 
six or more triangular pieces, this is made of three portions— 
a circular one forming the crown, a long rectangular strip com¬ 
pleting the cap, while the third piece forms the peak. 

Blundell's and Bedford Modern School have caps of the same 
design, but the latter have the eagle badge in white on a red 
shield, while the Devonians wear no badge. The badge of 
Bedford School (for many years known as Bedford Grammar 
School, now known simply as Bedford School itself) is the same 
as that worn by the modern, except for the colour of the shield, 
which is dark blue, and is worn on a blue and white cap. The 
school arms on the King Edward VI. (Birmingham) colours 
are those of the sixth King Edward—the lilies of France 
quartering, the lions of England. 

Ampleforth and Carlisle wear red headgear, the former having 
recently replaced their monogram ” AC ” with the school 
” gridiron and wreath,” while the latter still bear the monogram 
“ CGS.” 

The cerise and black cap of Cheltenham is very conspicuous 
and unique, while the shape of the Marlburian’s cap is peculiar 
to Marlborough. 

The red-and-blue cap of King’s College School, Wimbledon, 
has the King’s Royal crest as badge—a crown, upon which 
stands a lion. Lancing and Rossall have colours of dark blue 
and white arranged in a somewhat peculiar fashion, although 
the transposition of the two colours renders- it impossible to 
confuse the two schools. 

At Campbell College, Belfast, the captain is awarded a special 
cap, while the rest of the team have a black and white cap 
striped after the Harrow fashion ; the skipper has a white cap, 
in front of which is embroidered a golden boar’s-head. 

The method of awarding colours varies at the different schools. 
As a rule they are bestowed by a Committee, but in many cases 
the captain alone wields autocratic power as regards the grant 
of the honours. Some schools cap their whole eleven, some 
only give five or six colours a .season. The latter method is, 
perhaps, the fairer ; a team which gets eleven colours each 
year may vary considerably from season to season, and some 
recipients may be very much below the standard of others. 
Schools which only cap a few men as a rule keep a more normal 
standard. 

Before concluding I would like to acknowledge my indebted¬ 
ness to the various club ’secretaries, headmasters, and school 
captains for the care and patience they have invariably shown 
in correcting and verifying the sketches from which the plate 
was made. Also, I must offer my humble apologies to any 
schools whose colours, space, and the exigencies of printing 
(now a most dominant lactor) have precluded my inserting. 
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A Tale of Wonder and Invention. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “Under the Kd*e of the Eerth,” " In the Heart of the Silent Sea.’’ et3. 


PART II. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PONT D'ESPAGNfc. 


H E must be hard to please who can take unmoved 
the high road from Cauterets, which winds between 
forests and foaming river up into the very heart 
of the Pyrenees, and falls at long last, after many 
a steep ascent, over into wild, untamed Spain. At any 
rate Armithwaitc and Holbin found no lack of pleasure 
and interest in the wonderful route. The eyes of both boys 
were bright with the excitement of the novel journey and 
surroundings as viewed from the comfortable carriage in 
which they were seated, in company with Latimer and 
the newly-encountered Palinicr. Often at little more than 
walking pace, they were being drawn up the steep but 
well-made road, to the tune of jingling bells upon the 
horses' heads. Ay, and with many better sounds than 
these in the ears of Holbin—the rustle of the summer wind 
through the trees ; the whirr and hum of myriads of cheer¬ 
ful insects ; the never-ending, never-wearying roar of the 
foaming Marccdou torrent which rolled in restless volume 
down the great ravine they were ascending. 

The sudden meeting with M. Palinier the previous 
evening had helped Latimer’s plans. Although as yet he 
had not told either of the boys what the Frenchman had 
proposed, he hoped shortly to be in a position to do this. 
In the meantime, he had agreed that they should all make 
the journey to the “ nest in the hills,” as Palinier affected 
to call his rough-and-ready hut of piled-up stones and 
brushwood. The eccentric little scientist had come into 
Cauterets for stores which were now being taken back, an l 
he had congratulated himself upon the meeting with his 
“ dear friend.'* The congratulations were, however, soon 
mixed with a strong flavouring of self-pity, for the peculiar 
behaviour of the dark-eyed stranger in the park had but 
one meaning for him. Rightly or wrongly, as soon as he 
had heard of it he concluded that he, and he alone, was the 
object of the search and recognition. 

'* I shall not escape ; he follows me with a tireless 
vengeance,” was his remark to Latimer ; and here, amongst 
the wild and lonely spots in the highlands of the Pyrenees, 
tragedy, which in prosaic England seemed a thing utterly 
remote, appeared far from impossible. 

’ Don’t you think, my good sir,” the Englishman had 
made answer, “ that you are more than foolish to run any 
risk of disaster by your solitary life in that outlandish 
’ nest ’ of yours ? ” 

To which Palinier had replied, with a despondent shrug, 
that wherever he was he appeared to be in some danger, 


and that he verily thought he was really safest where the- 
danger seemed most threatening. But he had proposed 
to himself a plan for throwing, as he hoped, a watchful 
avenger off the track. And so, with studied openness, they 
had made their start that morning, the boys all eager for 
what promised to them to be a delightful outing. 

As they were preparing to enter the carriage, at the 
door of the Hotel des Pyrenees, Armithwaitc, whose eyes 
had been taking good stock of all about him, nudged his 
companion. 

“Our puppy-pedlar’s on the look-out,” he said; and 
Holbin turned to see the man looking in their direction from 
some little distance away. He went back into the hotel, 
where Latimer and the Frenchman w r ere settling matters 
with the proprietor. 

” We’re watched ! ” he said, with just a tremor of excite¬ 
ment. It seemed to him that here might be the beginning: 
of a nice little adventure, to make things ” buck up a bit,’ r 
as he expressively put it. 

Palinier smiled. ” Eet is all for zc bes’ ; let zem keep 
eye on us, an* eet is all I ask.” 

And, nodding complacently, he marched out to the 
vehicle, followed by Latimer and the boys. 

Some three or four miles of steep ascent, passing on the 
way the cluster of hotels, bazaars, and pump-room which 
go to make the small Spa of La Raill6rc, and then the road 
suddenly doubled back upon itself in one of those tremen¬ 
dous zig-zags by means of which the mountain steeps are 
made passable for vehicles. And here the boys clamoured 
for a moment’s halt. 

Small wonder ! The raging river poured itself with 
thunderous roar over a knife-edge of rock into a boiling 
cauldron below where they stood. The sun, shooting his 
brilliant rays through the foliage of the surrounding 
woods, lit up the spray which was being wafted back from 
the cold depths of the ravine, and flung a brightly painted 
rainbow over the cauldron’s mouth. 

“ Isn’t it fine ? ” cried Holbin ; and his expression of 
delight was echoed by Latimer. 

But Armithwaitc held his peace. His eyes seemed to be 
trying to draw in all the more of the scene because his ears 
failed him. A glorious picture it was—a glorious picture, 
but with something of the weird in it, to his excited fancy. 

They doubled once more round the zig-zagging road, 
and came to a halt again above the higher portion of the 
river. Here a small hostelry invited the traveller to 
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quench his thirst; or, for a few centimes, offered him access 
to a wooden platform, built out above the raging fall. On 
pretence of visiting this point of vantage, they got out of 
the carriage and passed through the garden of the inn. 
The boys were engrossed with all the wild ness of mountain 
and rivfer from this new point of view, but Latimer and 
Palmier had other matters in hand. Stepping apart 
from the lads, they held a brief but earnest consultation 
together; and when at last the boys made their way back 
to the carriage, they found only Latimer awaiting theiji. 

Holbin voiced the inquiry in the eyes of both. 

" Where’s M. Palinier ? I thought I saw him with you.” 

” Jehu,” answered Latimer, with a wink, ” has gone into 
the inn for some slight refreshment, at my invitation. It 
seemqd a suitable moment for M. Palinier to set out upon 
a route of his own choice.” 

" Then I suppose he's going to meet us somewhere 
farther on ? ” said Armithwaite, who had followed Latimer’s 
lips. ” And by doing so he reckons to throw whoever’s 
looking out for him off the scent ? ” 

” That’s about the tune of it. And while our driver 
friend is attending to his .own comfort, you may as well 
hear the programme. We’ll run no risk by talking it over 
when he comes back. You never can be certain how much 
or how little English some of these gentry can make out, 
when it suits them.” 

And*, with the merry eyes of the lads fixed upon him, he 
unfolded the design. 

” Palinier,” he said, ” is gone—vanished—faded into 
thin air. Where he is, you cannot say. Well, never mind. 
You and I wjU just continue our journey. It's our holiday, 
after all. We will make our way to a little hostelry known 
to me at the edge of Lac Gaube. and there we’ll enjoy our¬ 
selves, eh ? Of course, if we should happen to hear again of 
our good friend—well, so much the better. We will wait.” 

The driver returned, looking momentarily satisfied with 
himself, and with all things else. They took their seats. 

” But the other monsieur ? ” queried Jehu, turning this 
way and that in search of him. 

Latimer explained. *‘ The other monsieur goes no farther. 
He has seen the falls, and has left us. But \ge go on to 
Pont d'Espagne, as arranged.” 

For one instant, the brief span of a transient second, 
Armithwaite, who had been watching him intently, thought 
the fellow looked disconcerted. Then he shrugged im¬ 
passive shoulders, and climbed back to the box, where he 
-cracked his whip and started the horses. 

It was perhaps an hour and a half later when they arrived 
at a point in the road where a rough track branched off 
from the main route and lost itself high above them, wind¬ 
ing through a thick forest of pine. Here were other car¬ 
riages whose occupants had already alighted ; here, too, 
were peasants and guides, with mules and horses, waiting 
to take those who might not wish to make the ascent on 
foot. A few yards farther on the highway crossed the 
river over a stout bridge of solid masonry. This and the 
hamlet beyond made the Pont d’Espagne. 


” We get out here, boys,” said Latimer. ” They call 
this place Pont d’Espagne. We shall .be going up that 
mule-track on the last part of our journey.” 

” Is that Spain ? ” cried Holbin, pointing across the 
bridge. ” Do let’s just slip over. I should like to be able 
to say I’ve set foot in Spain ! ” 

“ And I,” echoed Armithwaite. ” In fact,” he added 
wistfully, ” I don’t know anywhere I shouldn’t like to 
visit.” 

“ Ah, you nomads ! ” laughed Latimer. ” Well, well; 
this wander-fever, this craving to get about the world, is 
part of our nature. So long as we do not let it get the 
upper hand, I don’t know but that it's a splendid thing. 
Skip across, boys, and look about you while I settle up with 
Jehu, and arrange for the rest of our journey.” 

With a laugh the boys were over the ravine through 
which the waters raged, whilst Latimer turned to pay off 
the coachman and negotiate the hire of a horse for the next 
stage. The whole of the little community was instantly 
round him, and four mules and two horses were placed at 
his disposal with much clamour. He made his selection | 
with curt decision, and upon the back of a slender but 
strong animal were slung the bundles and packages which 
had been brought up from Cauterets. This done, he strode 
across the bridge to recall his young companions. 

” Now,” said Holbin, as he joined them, ” we can say 
we've actually stepped over into Spain ! ” 

Latimer laughed good-humouredly. 

“Travellers* tales!” he chuckled. “I wonder hou 
many have been built on similarly slender foundation ? 

It is true this bridge is named Pont d’Espagne—Bridge of 
Spain—but there are several miles of high road yet to be 

traversed before the Spanish border-” 

He was interrupted by a shout from Armithwaite. who 
had been watching his lips as he spoke. 

“ Oh, you awful cheat! You told us to skip across into 
Spain ; and now you tell us there are miles upon miles to 
go before we get there.” 

“ No I No ! ”—Latimer shook his head. “ I simply 
let you go your own way till I was ready. And after all, 
there’s no great harm done. You must use your eyes.” 

“ We did ! ” exclaimed Holbin. “ But how were we to • 
know ? There’s no board put up to say it’s Spain ! ” 

“ Don’t you think there’d be other signs to show it ? ” 
asked Latimer with twinkling eyes. “ Customs barriers, 
armed sentries, all the tiddy-fal-lols of our civilisation, 
where two nations are elbowing each other, eh ? ” 

“ Of course I ” laughed Armithwaite. “ Of course I Well, 
we live and learn; and we’ll get to Spain some day yet, 
shan't we, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” was the answer : “ we’ll got to Spaip before 
we’ve finished, I hope.” v 

Yet they little guessed how that crossing of tlM^frontier 
would be effected. When they returned to the halting- 
place all was in readiness for the ascent up the mule-track ; 
but of secret confabulation between their recent coachman 
and the owner of the pack-horse they had no suspicion. 


CHAPTER XV. 

M. PALINIER AGAIN. 


T HIS second part of the journey was even fuller of in¬ 
terest to the boys than the first. The delightful 
climb up the rough path into the needle-strewn 
forest of tall and sombre pines was to linger in 
their memory for many a day. Other tourists there were, 
-cither afoot or mounted, taking the same route, with the 
same grandeur of wild nature around them; but to 
none, it is safe to say, did the pleasure of the way appeal 
with such force as to the two English lads. 

“ Ay.” said Latimer to himself, with the phantom of a 
■smile upon his face as he watched them; “ Ay, it’s glorious 
weather and a glorious s;ene ; but—well, I’m older, and 
tilings don’t thrill me as they once did.” 


They were now high above the river, which ran at the 
bottom of a deep, boulder-strewn and grassy basin, and 
the pine forest grew thinner. The two boys had been 
scampering between the trees in wild exuberance of spirits, 
but now for a time they rejoined the steadier elder. It 
seemed to him a good opportunity for explaining the pro¬ 
posal of M. Palinier with regard to young Armithwaite. 
Taking an arm of each lad, and turning his face so that the 
deaf boy might see his lips, he asked them, how they liked 
their trip. 

“ A i 1 ” exclaimed Holbin, and Armithwaite said it 
was grand. 

” Well, I must give you both credit for making the most 
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of it/* said Lat- r 
imer. ” You’ve 
each of you 
picked up won¬ 
derfully since 
we came. If 
your people 
could see you 
now. Holbin, 
they wouldn’t 
think it neces¬ 
sary for you to 
go any farther 
on the plea of 
health, would 
they ? ” 

“ No,” was 
the ready re¬ 
joinder, ” I 
don’t expect 
they would. 

But they can’t see me, 
luckily. I’m not in a tearing 
hurry to be home again, Mr. 

Latimer.” 

" Naturally ! And what about 
you, my young friend ?” addressing 
himself to Armithwaite. 

” Oh, I. / could carry on this game till further orders ; 
you needn’t think to tire me with travel ! ” was the quick 

and emphatic reply. 

“ Yes,” said Latimer, ” it’s very jolly. And not the least part 
of it is seeing you two so evidently enjoying things. But we’ve 
come on a two-fold mission. The first is b *ing fulfilled : you are 
both improved in health. The second-- ” 

He paused, and the boys looked at him in wonder. 

” Ah,” exclaimed Armithwaite suddenly, ” I know ! The s'cond 
is to see that little M. Palinier doesn’t get scragged by the black- 
eyed beauty. Well, that'll give a bit of tone to the trip.” 

Latimer laughed aloud. The point of view was so refreshing and un 
looked-for. 

” Hardly ! ” he replied. ” We’re not out as knights-errant, though 
I certainly trust no harm will befall our indiscreet friend No ; the 
second mission concerns yourself, Armithwaite.” 

There was no reply from Armithwaite. The boy had had his attention 
called off, and had not grasped the last part of Latimer’s remirk 

'* Great Scott ! ” he shouted suddenly. ” Com * on ! Quick l ” 

There was need. The proprietor of the horse which carried their baggage 
had apparently come to the conclusion that as none of his patrons desired to 
mount, it would be a pity to waste the animal, which he considered far from 
overburdened. He had, therefore, decided to ride himself: why should he 
trudge the rough pathway any longer? They had just com3 to part of 
the route where the path ascended by easy gradient at tlu) edge of a sharp 
bluff of some hundred feet or so. and it was the difference oif opinion between 
man and horse that had engaged Armithwaite's attention, and caused his exclama¬ 
tion. The man had endeavoured to mount, and the horse—-probably unable to see 
why the advantage of a light burden should not for once be on its own side^had 
shown resentment by backing petulantly to the very edge of the cliff. One of its 
hoofs sent a portion of the crumbling bank rattling ominously down to join the 
loose rocks below, and, taking sudden fright, the animal had swerved. 

Caught off his guard, the man stumbled, and, striking his foot against a projecting 
stone, rolled, clutching wildly at the edge of the precipice. Even as Armithwaite 
cried out, commencing to run as lie called, the man would no doubt have saved himself; 
but in falling he had involuntarily struck the horse's hind leg and caused that already 
sufficiently astonished animal to give another frightened lunge. This well-nigh completed 
a tragedy, for the fellow, being this time unable to save himself, went over the bluff with a 
startled cry. Except Imtimer and the boys, there was no one in the immediate vicinity, 
and all three of them at once rushed forward, expecting the poor fellow to be flung down 
a hundred feet below amongst the stones. By good luck, however, in going over he had 
clung with terror-stiffened fingers to a piece of rock which, fortunately for him. was not 
loose, and, uttering a good many wild and incoherent prayers, was endeavouring in vain to 
find foothold upon the steep and shingly side of the cliff. His scar d eyes looked up into 
Armithwaite’s as the lad, calling encouragement, flung himself at full length upon the path 
and clutched at one of his wrists. None top soon : already the strain upon his fingers was 
telling, and but for the boy’s timely aid it is more than likely the man must have loosed his hold. 

By now the other two were at hand, and Latimer, kneeling over, had caught the fellow’s 
arm in his strong grip. 


** The lad, calling en¬ 
couragement, flung him¬ 
self at full length upon 
the path and clutched 
at one of his wrists.” 


i 
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“ Dig your feci into the side as well as you can,” he cried 
in French, ” and push upwards as we pull.” 

Then, to Armithwaite and Holbin, who had bent over his 
friend, and was lending his added aid : 

” Now ! All togethei. Up ! ” 

A tug and a scramble; red faces and tight-clenched 
muscles ; and the man was pulled, first level with the 
path, and then half way over it; and, finally, with a last 
” Hcave-o ! ” into welcome safety. 

He babbled disconnected words of thanks; he had 
been rudely shaken and was not at once complete master 
of himself. Small wonder ; a drop of one hundred feet or 
more amongst sharp rocks offers possibilities far from de¬ 
sirable. By this time a second party of tourists had come 
up, and there was much excited talk and many voluble 
congratulations. 

During all this time the horse had gone steadily upon 
its way : whether the master lived or died, was to it a 
matter of no moment. The route was well known, and 
the terminus at the hotel, another mile away, on the shore 
of Lac Gaube, perfectly familiar. The man was the first 
to notice his animal’s absence. With a final exclamation 
he hurried after the steadily plodding 
creature, and things settled down to 
the normal again, as the travellers 
t<x>k up the route once more. Latimer 
walked on in silence for a short time, 
watching the fellow as he hurried in 
the wake of his horse. In England, 
the chances were vastly in favour of a 
man of that class, after the experience 
through which he had just passed, 
venting his spleen upon the animal, 
and he anticipated a somewhat 
similar cruel proceeding here when 
man and beast came together again. 

He noted, however, with con¬ 
siderable satisfaction, that nothing 
u ntoward occurred. The man, having 
at last overtaken the horse, simply 
gave the patient beast a smart smack 
upon the quarters, and the two 
jogged along side by side in excellent 
comradeship, and not at all as if one 
had a short while earlier done his 
best to end the other’s earthly career. 

“ Gcod ! ” exclaimed Latimer to 
the boys. “ I quite expected to see 
him kick the poor brute. I hate 
cruelty.” 

Holbin nodded. Both he and 
Armithwaite had the sterling quali- 
tics of the best of their school : cruelty in any form was 
repugnant to them also. 

The conversation interrupted by this near tragedy was 
not continued. Their attention was taken up in vicing with 
tach other as to which would be the first to sight the end of 
their journey, Latimer having told them that, although 
there was no sign of it at present, the hotel was not very 
far away. Suddenly, as they rose above a ridge which 
seemed to make a barrier across the wild valley over 
whose sunken lip the river from the lake poured itself, 
Armithwaite gave a loud cry. 

“ Here we are ! ” he exclaimed. “ Here we are ! ATy 
word, isn’t it fine l ” 

In front of them the sun beat down upon a sheet of 
glistening water whose surface quivered with merry, rippling 
laughter under the gentle whispering of the winds. Around 
them stood the stern Pyrenees, touched here and there 
wi h unmeltcd snows; and, grimly tew ring above them 
all. beyond the far end of the- lake, stood the massive 
Yigncmale, whose rugged sides held in their iron grip long 
gle aming arms of glacier ice. 

“ Lac Gaube,” said Latimer, waving his hand. ” Worth 
coming for, eh ? 

The place was alive with groups of travellers who were 
strolling upon the edge of the lake, or were seated in the 


open-air shelter attached to the hotel, sipping coffee and 
taking other refreshments, whilst the horses and mules, 
tethered hard by, wondered, no doubt, when their turr. 
was coming. 

Leaving the boys to amuse themselves for a few moments 
in their new surroundings, Latimer turned in to eng ge 
beds. 

” Hope he succeeds,” exclaimed Holbin. “It would be 
a thousand pities if we had to go back, just because there 
wasn’t room for little ones like us. My conscience ! Isn’t 
it a ripping sort of a place for a few days’ scramble ? What *s 
that monument for, I wonder ? ” 

Jutting out into the clear lake, not far from the hotel, 
was a huge rock upon which stood a low obelisk within 
a railed enclosure. They made for this without further 
delay, and read the inscription telling, in French and 
English, how, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
an English honeymoon couple had been drowned whilst 
boating on the lake. 

” H’mph ! ” said Armithwaite, gazing out over the 
smiling water. “ Tt's nice enough to look at, but it can 
be jolly cruel, too. That water must be as cold as death 
it.. If.” 

Holbin stood at the edge of the 
sloping shelf of rock, and made the 
action of a diver, bending slightly 
forward and holding his flattened 
palms high above his head. Loungers 
in the open-air restaurant gazed across 
the intervening space in consternation. 
Surely, the mad-brained youth was 
not going to plunge in, to certain 
destruction ? A gentleman standing 
close to the lads uttered an excited cry. 
Holbin resumed a normal attitude. 

” No ! ” he said, laughing gleefully. 
“ I’m not taking the leap. But, 
golly ! I'd like to, if only I were a 
better swimmer. I want cooling 
down after that walk.” 

Latimer had come out from the 
hotel and joined them as Holbin spoke. 
He shook his head wamingly. 

“ No foolish pranks, boys. A 
plunge into that water, for all its 
laughing attractiveness, might mean 
cramp and even death. So don’t let us 
have any temporary' madness, please.” 

They promised readily, and Armith¬ 
waite asked if he had been successful 
in getting accommodation. 

“ Fortunately, yes,” was the answer: 
“ but we’ll have to rough it for to-night, and one of vs 
must sleep upon a mattress thrown upon the floor. It’s 
all they can do, as they are full up.” 

” All ! ” cried Holbin. ” Why, we’d sleep out under the 
stars, and be jolly glad to, if we might only stay in this 
ripping spot.” 

” Ay l Ay ! ” answered Latimer drily. “ Very glad to. 
no doubt, till the stars actually appeared, and with them 
the biting cold of a night on the hills. But, come along : 
vho says something to eat ? ” 

They both did, and quite heartily. As they turned 
into the verandah-restaurant the man who had brought 
them passed by on his return journey, a Frenchman having 
engaged his horse for the convenience of his wife. The 
fellow caught sight of Armithwaite, and a thought seemed 
to strike him. He turned hurriedly, and. coming up to 
the boy, spoke in a low confidential whisper. The others 
had gone forward, and to Armithwaite the words were quite 
unintelligible : lip-reading in French was as yet altogether 
beyond him. He shook his head. 

“ 1 don’t hear,” he said, in halting French. “ I am¬ 
ain-” 

He touched his ear, for want of the word. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the fellow, and. shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders, departed. 


1 tanscen! 

1 71 PRAYER for help went up to God 
Cl From some dark spot where 
brave feet trod; 

And none but He Who heard the 
prayer 

Knew what two shoulders had to 
bear— 

Knew what two eyes looked out upon ; 
< Knew what grey garb one heart must 
don ! 

One only knew. The world around 
8aw cheery smile : heard laughter's 
sound : 

And said, as “ worlds ” are apt to say, 
** That lad finds life jost holiday ! ” 

But One Who knows how deeds are 
done. 

Watched how a hero fought and won ! 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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" I doubt whether we shall see Palinier to-day," Latimer 
was saying to Hoi bin as Armithwaite rejoined them, “ but 
l expect he’ll get into touch with us again to-morrow." 

" And then. 1 suppose, we’ll jog along to his cottage ? " 
said Hoi bin. 

" It isn’t exactly a cottage," answered Latimer, smiling. 
" A one-roomed shanty, made of piled-up stones, mud, 
and brushwood ; but it’s snug enough, at any rate, for our 
eccentric friend, who doesn't mind roughing it. Come 
along, lad,” as Armithwaite took his seat, " here’s 
dinner, and I don't doubt that you’ve both brought good 
appetites to help it down." 

They set to with a right good will. Healthy .appetites, 
wholesome food, and a dining-room that commanded a 
view of lake and shore and hills, all combined to m ike 
the memory of that meal one to be treasured. And 
when, over a cup of coffee at the end of the repast, 

Mr. Latimer lit a cigar and, looking across the smooth 
water, suggested a boat for an hour or two, neither 
boy said him nay. 

" We’ll pull and vou can take it easy," exclaim' d 

Holbin. 

" Yes ; we’ll pull ! " said Armithwaite ; and the 
happy trio went down to the shore, where, 
alongside a rough plank platform, a few 
rowing-boats were moored. Many eyes 
followed them. Their laughter and gaiety 
had interested those in their vicinity, and 
none guessed what tragedy had 
already settled upon one of the 
three. 

Out upon the 
silver waters of 
the clear lake, 
and pulling with 
strong arms to 
wards the far 
end, where the 


By this time they were past the track and out of the 
sphere of the rest of the visitors of Lac Gaube. No other 
boat was upon the water. 

** And it doesn’t seem to me," said Holbin, commenting 
upon this fact with a laugh, " that the obelisk to the 
memory of that drowned English couple, so close to the 
landing ‘Stage, is exactly the right sort of advertisement 
for the boats." 

Latim r laughed in his turn. 

" I hadn’t thought of that," he cried, " and I’ve been here 
before, too! Just shows how fresh heads bring fresh ideas 1 " 

" What’s the joke ? ’’ asked Armithwaite, who, of course, 
had not been able to follow the movement of Holbin’s 
lips, though he had seen Latimer smile ; and the latter 
repeated it to him. 


‘‘Gradually the undertones of Nature made their impression upon the boy’s alert and listening brain.” (See page 384.) 


mountains stood sternly round, Holbin let himself go. The 
glad sunshine exhilarated him ; he was experiencing one of 
Those intense moments when the feeling of being alive 
is a joy that baffles description. As he plied his oar he 
gave voice, clear and true, to one of the songs of Lunechester 
School. Hatimer, facing him, with the ropes of the rickety 
tiller in his hand, felt glad at the boy’s joyous abandon ; 
and something of the overflowing excitement touched 
him also. Yet, as he looked at the lad, he could not help 
the thought that it was a sad pity the bright face should 
be so marked by the scar of his recent accident. An 
honourable wound, truly ; but, for all that, something 
of a disfigurement. And then, as Holbin smiled at him 
and he smiled back, his thoughts and gaze went to the 
boy pulling bow oar. There was no song from Armithwaite : 
singing and whistling were apparently no longer for him. 
And yet, as Latimer looked at the deaf boy, he knew that 
this lad! too, was happy ; happy in a quieter way, but 
assuredly not less alive to the influences which were working 
around him. 


" One to you, Rupe ! " exclaimed the boy. " Better tell it 
to Mr. Hotel Johnny, and ask him what he thinks about it." 

" We’ll pull up a bit here, boys," said Latimer, steering 
the boat into a small, shingly cove, ‘and take a short 
scramble up the hillside." 

They ran gently up the slope, and, shipping oars, stepped 
ashore, pulling the little boat half out of the water until 
they should be ready to return. The ground where they 
stood sloped towards the steeper side of the mountains 
in a broad belt of coarse grassland. Latimer took an 
arm of each lad and walked with them for a short distance 
from the water’s edge. 

" I want to finish what I was saying this afternoon when 
we were interrupted by that accident to the guide," he 
remarked. 

They looked at him wonderingly, Armithwaite especially 
watching the movement of his lips. He fixed his gaze 
upon the latter and smiled. 

" I was speaking of a second object in our pleasant 
tour. It concerns you, Armithwaite." 
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“ Me ? ” exclaimed the boy, eyes large with wonder. 
“Why me specially? Well, yes,” he added slowly; 
“ I suppose it does, in a way. Of course, both of our 
governors wanted us to get a sort of a pick-me-up 
after-” . 

Latimer broke in as Armithwaite seemed for a moment 
to falter. 

“ That's it ! ” he exclaimed brightly. “ You’re both 
here for a pick-me-up. And I’ve had one of a special 
kind offered for you, sonny. I am a little fearful of again 
disappointing you ; but M. Palinier seemed so certain-” 

Armithwaite leaned across. There was a new light in 
, his expectant eyes. 

“ I know what you’re going to say 1 ” he cried. “ I 
know, just as well as if you'd said it. M. Palinier thinks 
he can make me hear. Do you think he can ? Do you 
really think he can ? ” 


Latimer looked at him a little wistfully. 

“ I can only hope,'' he answered. “ I am so fearful of 

causing you fresh disappointment ; but I hope-” 

“I’d risk the disappointment,” cried Armithwaite. 
“ I'd risk a bigger thing than that. If he succeeds ! Oh, 
Mr. Latimer, if he succeeds I ” 

A faint cry caught Holbin’s ear. He looked round 
sharply. 

“ Hulloa 1 ” he exclaimed. “ Just look over there 1 ” 

A figure some little distance away upon the hills was 
wildly waving. Latimer shaded his eyes with his hand 
and looked intently. 

“ I expect it’s our friend,” he exclaimed. “ Talk of 
angels, you know, and you hear their wings 1 ” 

“ Yes,” cried Holbin : “ and if he does what he says 
for old Art, I’ll call him an angel whether I hear his wings 
or not 1 ” 


CHAPTER XVI. 



AT THE 

cried Palinier, when he had 
climbed down to where the 
trio stood, " I am indeed 
fortunate.” 

He spoke French, address¬ 
ing himself to latimer. 

“ I made good way by 
another route,” he continued, 
“ and had intended to see 
you on the morrow. But, 
indeed, it is better as it is. 
For now you can come on 
from the Lake Hotel, and I 
need not be seen. It is better so, much better.” 

Then he caught a look in Armithwaite’s eye which 
prompted his next words. 

“ I think,” he said, again speaking in French to Latimer, 
“ that you have told him something. Something good, 
n’est-ce pas ? ” 

“ Something good, assuredly,” answered Latimer in a 
low tone. “ I take it, Palinier, that you are not likely 
to disappoint him ? You feel fairly confident, I hope ? ” 

“ Fairly confident ! ” Palinier threw back his head and 
laughed to the summer blue. “ I am not one to fail. I ! 
Do you not yet know me, my good friend ? ” 

“ That's well,” answered his “ good friend ” with a sigh 
of relief ; “ for mark you, my good sir, my whole desire 
seems set upon success. I've taken to the lad, Palinier ; 
taken to him beyond ordinary.” 

Palinier turned to the lads who, understanding nothing 
of this conversation except that it concerned themselves, 
were awaiting results with some impatience. 

“It is zat you trust me, n’est-ce pas, mon chcv Armi— 
Armi-” 

“ Armithwaite,” said Holbin, helping him. “ It is a 
bit of a twister to speak, isn't it ? ” 

Whether Palinier quite understood him may very w T ell 
be doubted, but he waited for a reply to his question. 
Armithwaite shook his head. 

“ 1 can’t quite read your lips, monsieur,” he said with a 
smile. 

“ Ah, e'est f a ! ” exclaimed Palinier, and asked Holbin 
to put the question ; whereupon Armithwaite answered him 
with an eagerness and rapidity that necessitated Latimer’s 
translating lor the benefit of the little Frenchman. 

Palinier’s eyes lit up. 

“ Good 1 We shall see. I know what I can do. And 
you shall all know, too. But stay—I have another idea. 
Why should not the boys come on with me to the ‘ Nest ’ 
to-night ? ” 

For the moment Latimer was about to consent. He 
knew, without asking, what the lads themselves would 
say, and the proposal was almost at the edge of his tongue 


SHANTY.” 

to be passed on to them, when another thought shot across 
his brain. He shook his head. 

“ Won’t do,” he said laconically. “ If you are really 
trying to escape attention you’ll only be attracting the 
more, if. after all arrangements for a night at the hotel, two 
of us s; ddenly disappear. Besides, what about me ? ” 

“ Oh, you, mon chcr ? Surely it is not you who are 
afraid to pass the night alone ? ” laughed Palinier. 

“ Hardly ! But that isn't the point. What, to say 
the least of it, will they think at the hotel if, after rowing 
two young lads to a desolate shore of this none too crowded 
lakeside, I return alone ? ” 

“It is too true,” admitted Palinier, laughing again. 
“ Well, well. To-morrow, about the place where you 
saw me first, I will await you. Till then, au revoir” 

And so next morning the little party of three made an 
early start from the hostelry on the northern shore of Lac 
Gaube. They were going to have a long day in the hills, 
and whether they should return was a little uncertain. 
Latimer left word that they would take their chance of 
accommodation should they need it in th£ evening. Thus, 
in the brightest of sunshine, the stern hills tipped with a 
light which, in Armithwaite’s fancy, seemed to make them 
laugh right joyously at him, they set forth, the burden of 
Palinier’s stores divided between th§m. 

“ Perhaps to-day 1 ” was the song in the deaf boy’s 
heart. “ Perhaps to-day 1 ” 

And, unknown to any save himself, the silent prayer 
welled constantly upward : 

“ Give me my hearing back, O God, give me my hearing 
back 1 ” 

There was another party crossing the uplands at the 
same early hour, but at the far end of the lake they cheei ily 
bade Latimer and the boys a hearty “ Bon voyage ,” 
turning westward in the direction of Vignemale as the 
others turned east, and were soon lost to sight. For a 
time the trio seemed to be the centre of an unpeopled world 
revelling in sunlight and the many sounds of faffing waters, 
the murmuring winds, and the ceaseless, merry chirruping 
of insects. A glorious world, upon which only they looked, 
until suddenly from behind a shoulder of the hillside 
Palinier broke in upon them and usurped attention. 

“ Be velcome,” he exclaimed to the laughing lads, “ be 
vclcome to ze mountains 1 ” 

He waved his hand, as though the great earth were his 
and he would make them free of it. 

“ How far ofl is your little shanty, M. Palinier ? ” asked 
Holbin, as they took up the route. 

“ Please ? ” was the puzzled retort. 

Latimer laughed. 

“ ‘Shanty ' is something beyond M. Palinier,” he said. 
“ You must remember a foreigner has his limits with our 
tongue, Holbin, just as we have with his. Try again.” 
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44 Well, how far is it from here to your nest ? ” queried 
Holbin. 

44 Ah , 4 nest,’ ” ejaculated Palinier. “ 4 Nest ’—‘ shanty ’ 
—' shanty *— 4 nest *— c'est fa ! It ees about one hour an’ 
a haf.” 

The climb was steep and arduous, a mere track, in parts 
hardly discernible amongst the grass and stones. Palinier 
had undoubtedly chosen solitude for himself. Each step 
took them higher into the hills, lifting them above the 
uplands and the shimmering lake, and placing a greater 
distance between them and the rest of mankind. At last 
Palinier gave a shout. 

“ Ld / ” he cried, and pointed upward. 

Some little distance away, at the edge of a fringe of 
grassland, not far from the noisy stream, they saw a small 
building. 

“ The Nest 1 ” cried Holbin. 

44 Ze 4 shanty 1 999 laughed Palinier ; and in another 
ten minutes they were at the door. 

It was not an ordinary doof: In fact, Palinier had to 
roll away a couple of large stones before he could open it. 
After which the opening was effected by merely pulling 
out a roughly battened piece of 
boarding and flinging it to the 
ground. 

44 No burglars here!" he cried. 

44 Ze stones are only to keep zc 
door in poseetion, and in case 
zere should be any animals 
trying to get in. Entrez. 
messieurs.* 9 

He stood aside for them to 
pass in. Armithwaite was first. 

With a light laugh he bent to 
get under the low doorway, and 
passed into the Nest. 

Despite the fact that there 
was no window the small 
chamber w'as not as dark as 
might have been expected. 

Through the open doorway, 
through the chinks and inter¬ 
stices between the rough-piled 
stones, through the slanting 
brushwood that made no mean 
or unserviceable roof, held down 
by heavy boulders, the generous 
light streamed in and made its 
presence welcome. Armith¬ 
waite stood up and took hurried 
survey. 

44 The jolliest little cubby-hole you could possibly 
imagine 1 ” he called out, and Holbin pressed in quickly 
after him. 

Half the small room was occupied by the bed, which 
consisted of a foundation of boxwood twigs laid upon cross 
branches of stouter shrubs, the whole supported by two 
strong ash poles stretching from wall to wall under the slop¬ 
ing roof. Upon this framework of box was laid a thick layer 
of clean dry hay, well pressed down ; and over this, for 
coverlet, was thrown a warm rug. 

The others had by now got themselves inside and stowed 
away, two seating themselves upon the bed and two upon 
low boxes, which did service for chairs or tables and store- 
cupboards at the same time. 

44 Isn't it the nattiest little show you ever set eyes on ? ” 
exclaimed Holbin. 44 My word, M. Palinier, no wonder you 
like your Nest 1 99 

Palinier laughed hospitably. 

44 An’ you like it also, n'est-ce pas ? But yes, here I 
find it qvite comfortable ; here I am glad to take my 
rest.” 

Holbin's restless eyes had been all round the small 
interior. 

44 Yes,” he said, 44 and here you do your work, too, 
seemingly.” 

He nodded towards the back of the hut, on the farther 


side of the bed, where, upon a plank shelving level with the 
bed itself, were abundant proofs of M. Palinier's scientific 
tastes. Armithw'aite's eyes had also taken in these, and 
although the light w'as not quite good enough for him to 
follow all the movements of his friend’s lips, he knew by the 
direction of their gaze what was being said. 

44 Your machine is here, monsieur ? ” he said eagerly, 
and Palinier nodded. 

The lad w*as silent again. The machine was there, and 
that magician was going to bring his hearing back with 
its assistance. 

44 Yes,” said Palinier, addressing the others : 44 ze 

machine ees here. But, indeed, I may say, ze two machine.” 

44 Tw t o machines ? ” echoed Holbin. 44 In case one fails, 
I suppose ? 99 he added after the slightest of pauses. 

44 But no,” replied Palinier, 44 zey are diffayrant. Zere 
ees ze von for my young friend : zat ees made upon my 
seestem of veebrassiong.” 

“ System of vibrations,” Latimer took up the query ; 
44 and what is that, Palinier ? ” 

44 I have idea,” answered the voluble Frenchman, 44 zat 
I have only to find ze right veebrassiong—tremblement of 
ze air—and to wTap our young 
friend in zis tremblement and he 
vill avake, so zat vonce again he 
hear.” 

44 Great Scott 1 ” ejaculated 
Holbin, startled into the un¬ 
couthness. 44 How on earth are 
you going to do that, M. Palinier ? 
I don't see quite in what way 
the poor old fellow can be 
wrapped up in vibrations. Aren’t 
you afraid you’ll shake the life 
out of him ? ” 

44 Ah, no, no,” w r as the laugh¬ 
ing reply ; 44 ze life vill be left in him 
qvite all right, my boy 1 ” 

Armithwaite rose from the bed upon 
which he had been seated. Unable to 
follow their lips in the semi-light, he 
found things a little dull after the novelty 
had worn off. 

44 I’ll just step out into the sunlight 
again, if you’ll excuse me,” he said. 
And added rather pathetically, 44 I have 
to make up with light now, you know.” 

He stooped and went out by the low 
doorway, whilst Holbin turned again to 
Palinier. 

44 Do tell us, monsieur; I’m all on 
the shake to know' what’s going to happen.” 

44 Ah, ha 1 You shall see vat you shall see. I have 
machine zat ees able to fill a room viz strong vebrassiongs 
of ze air, and I am sure zat I shall find ze note zat vill call 
for its answer in ze brain of our young friend.” 

44 Are you going to do it here ? ” 

44 Here ? Oh, my goodness gracious, no 1 I lift ze poor 
roof to pieces ven 1 do such foolishness here. Ze vails 
and ceiling mus’ be strong ven I make my tremblement 
machine to vork.” 

Latimer clapped the lad upon the back, laughing heartily. 

44 We poor ignoramuses should be making a sad mess of 
it if we had the ordering of things, shouldn’t we, Holbin ? ” 
he exclaimed. 44 I suppose our good friend is going to set 
the law of answering chords to work in a somewhat novel 
way, and we’ve got to wait a little longer till we’re back 
amongst civilised buildings before-” 

“Tchut 1 By no means I ” answered Palinier gaily. " It 
so happen zat here ets ze best of all possibie place. I know 
a cave away among ze rocks, verc-” 

“ Good 1 ” cried H lbin, not waiting for the finish. 
“ Splendid I Are you g Jing to try at once ? Come on, Mr. 
Latimer ; come on, M. P.Uinicr; no time like the present l 
I'll tell Armitawaite ; m.y I?" 

Palinier laid a restraining hand upon him. 

44 Vait I ” he said gently. 44 Ze present ees not ze time- 



14 He waved hi* hand in the direction . . . 
of Palinier’s mountain dwelling— 1 Perdu 1 4 ” 

(See page 387 .) 
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You are tired viz ze climb to here. For you, pairhaps, zat 
ees no matter; but for ze ozzer—veil, I must have him 
qvite fresh and alert. So, to-morrow-” 

“ Why we’ll be just as tired to-morrow, after climbing 
up here again ! ” began Holbin ; but the other laughingly 
bade him be patient. 

“ Fhave idea zat, pairhaps, your friend can pass ze night 
here/’ he said. 

” You ask him, that’s all ! ” cried Holbin. “ I should 


jolly well think he could. So could I, if you asked me, 
M. Palinier 1 I’d sleep on the floor, or on the roof, or under 
the bed, or anywhere 1 ” 

The two elders laughed, and the matter was arranged 
in double-quick time. The boys would stay the night, 
and Latimer would rejoin them at an early hour in the 
morning. 

44 And now,” said Palinier, after the programme had 
been so far settled ; “ about zis ozzer macliine 1 ” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE NEW MACHINE. 


leaned across the bed to the 
rough shelf stetching from 
wall to wall on the other 
side, and took therefrom a 
small box. 

“ Come into ze open,” he 
exclaimed, and they fol¬ 
lowed him out into the sun¬ 
light, Holbin all eyes and 
ears for whatever fresh 
marvel might be shown him. 

From its case Palinier 
drew forth the usual mecha- 
-nism of plugs and cables, but, dangling from the central 
sound-box, in place of the rigid fanlike contrivance to 
which the others had been accustomed, was a thin cable 
that Palinier, after a slight manipulation, attached to a 
tiny metal disc. Into this latter he inserted a sharp needle 
of superfine steel, about three inches in length. 

Latimer and Holbin looked on in intense silence. 

” Aha ! ” exclaimed Palmier at length, having apparently 
finished fitting up the apparatus. “ Aha ! Ze ozzer 
machine. Ma foi! Vat vill it not do ! ” 

His eyes lit up. He looked first at the mechanism in his 
hand, then upon the ground at his feet, and then, his 
excitable enthusiasm being fired beyond control, he leaped 
from his halting, imperfect English and flung quick, living 
French from his lips. 

11 What will it not do, my friends ? 1 find no limit—no 

limit ! I wrest from Nature her deepest secrets. Through 
this she shall tell me—slow and silent worker though she 
be—and tell me in advance, what she is about to perform. 
She whispers to me, croons to me, sings to me soft music, 
that I alone may hear— 1 , and those to whom 1 yield my 
great discovery. This is my magnum opus, my greatest 
work of all ! ” 

Holbin looked at Latimer, all impatient for the meaning 
of the rapid flow of words ; but the latter made signs to him 
to wait yet a little longer, as Palinier proceeded : 

” See ! ” he cried, suiting his action to his speech. ” I 
take these tiny plugs and place them in our young friend’s 
-ears—zey vill not make hurt for you,” he interpolated for the 
benefit of the wondering Holbin ; “ you shall p it zem into 
ze ears, and ze sounds you are always hearing shall die, 
and presently, ah, presently ! ” 

The plugs were in, and on the instant Holbin was shut 
off from the familiar sounds of the world. He could see 
the voluble and excited little Frenchman continuing his 
talk with Latimer, he noted the nervous gestures and the 
quickly-moving lips, but of the sound of his voice there was 
nothing. In his head, perhaps, were slight buzzings and 
drummings, the natural result of the plugs in his ears ; 
beyond that was a dead wall of silence, and as he realised 
it a sudden wave of new sympathy came over him for 
Armithwaite. 

” Always like this— always / ” he thought, and shuddered. 

Then Palinier stooped, and laying the circular disc gently 
upon the ground, just pricked the edge of a blade of grass 
with needle point, passing the thin steel carefully length¬ 
wise along the stalk. For a brief space Holbin watched 
him with eyes that brought no meaning to his mind, no 


interpretation from without of what he was expected to 
experience. Palinier rose and completed the connection 
of the cable which he had temporarily unplugged from the 
sound-box, and then stood back, making signs to Holbin 
to listen, listen with all his might and with intelligence. 

Gradually the undertones of Nature made their impression 
upon the boy’s alert and listening brain. From out the 
silence—for now all inner murmurs of the body were gone 
or forgotten—came first to his consciousness a soft, velvet- 
like whisper, the tiniest susurrus, as though frail, elfin 
winds were playing through feathery fronds. He cast a 
glance downwards, afraid almost to move lest by any 
chance the sound of clumsy action on his part should sweep 
away these gentle murmurs, forgetting that the customary 
noises of life were deadened to him. The soft whisper 
continued, growing now slightly louder, and Holbin, finding 
courage to stoop, turned wonder-filled eyes to the grass at 
his feet. A pliant blade was being rubbed against the one 
with which he was in connection as some tiny insect crawled 
along it. He listened with all his soul. Surely now he 
could detect the gentlest pad-pad of velvet feet. Could 
it really be, or was it only his fancy, that he heard this 
wee atom of the insect w T orld move on its quiet way ? In 
his excitement he pulled the plugs out of his ears. With a 
roar all the everyday sounds of Nature were about him 
once again, and the music of the fairy world was gone. 

” 1 thought—I thought-” he stammered. 

Palinier and Latimer smiled. 

“You sought—vat ? ” inquired the Frenchman. 

” I thought I heard the grass blades moving. I even 
fancied I had caught the sound of that wee insect climbing 
along a stalk,” he muttered in a dazed fashion, pointing 
downwards as he spoke with the plugs in his hands. 

” So you did, nion ami l ” cried the delighted Palinier 
“It vas all as zat. You hear viz my machine ze softest 
teeniest, veeniest, leetlest visper zat can be. All ze noise 
of ordinaire are made still, an’ ze under-noise— so to say— 
ze under-vispers only are heard.” 

He turned to Latimer and again broke into the fluency 
of his own tongue, . 

“ And one day, nion chcr Latimer, one day I shall be 
able to hear whether the seed which has been placed in the 
soil is germinating ; one day I shall know the sound of 
the rising sap, and shall learn by that if the life is freely 
flowing in black branch and trunk. One day, too, when 
my marvellous machine is yet more perfect, I shall hear 
— hear, mark you !—the waves of thought which pass from 
the brain of another, and have not been put into the spoken 
word. All these wonders shall be in my grasp. Again 1 
say, it is I, Leopold Palinier, who shall bring these great 
things to pass.” 

Holbin interrupted ; the flow r of French was to him quite 
unintelligible, but his ideas had been working. 

“ Couldn’t we do something for old Armithwaite with 
this machine, sir, if the other one fails ? ” 

” Ze ozzer vill not fail,” was the ready answer of the 
ever self-reliant little scientist. ” It shall not fail. But 
zis von ees of no use to him at ze present ; ah, no.” 

Holbin looked round. In speaking of his friend be 
was suddenly reminded that Armithwaite had been gone 
some little time. 
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" I ought to be looking him up,” he exclaimed. “ I’ll 
spy round a bit and see what's taken his fancy.” 

He left the others, and, climbing the slope of short, 
slippery grass, passed out of sight behind tall boulders higher 
up the hill. Upon the edge of a piece of rock, his hands 
supporting his chin as he gazed steadfastly in front of him, 
his friend was sitting. There was something unusual in 
his attitude, something of dejection : he sat so very still. 
Instinctively, and for the moment forgetful of the futility 
of the action, Holbin whistled. Then he shook his head at 
his own stupidity, and, going up to the silent lad, stood 
beside him. 

Armithwaite turned, and the look he gave him struck 
sharply into Holbin’s sympathetic heart. 

“ What's up, old man ? ” he asked anxiously, the other 
reading the question from his lips. 

For a few seconds there was no reply. Then the deaf 
lad rose to his feet. 

" Do you think I don't know ?” he cried, and there 
was a bitterness in his voice that startled his companion. 
" It's lovely enough, in all conscience ”—he pointed to the 
foaming torrent below them ; to the sweeping grandeur of 
the hills ; the far distant Lac Gaube ; ” but, do you think 
I don’t know what a lot’s left out of it, as far as I’m 
concerned ? Look at that rushing water, there : it isn’t 
natural for all that hurry and rush to go on without any 
sound. It’s shouting, fairly shouting, to all the world. 
To all the world but me l ” he added, with a pitiful break 
in his voice. 

“ But to-morrow,” answered Holbin slowly—he was 


half afraid for his own voice at first—“ to-morrow, old 
man, Pallywag’s going to get his machine to work : and 
then, Art, old chap, you’ll be as right as rain.” 

Armithwaite shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps,” he, said bitterly. “I’ve had such a lot 
of disappointment, and—and—Holbin, I’ve tried, to hope ; 
but I’m beginning to be afraid. It’s all so awfully un¬ 
natural. Everybody loves sound : revels in it. Man alive ! 
I don’t believe you understand how much you love it 
yourself ; I don't, really. It’s so natural to sing, and shout, 
and whistle ; so natural for the wind to wail or to roar ; so 
natural for that water to laugh aloud as it flings itself down 
the hill ; it’s so natural for the birds to shake with the 
excitement of their own singing; for the very insects to 
hum and chirrup and drone, as they make the most of 
their bit of life. A quiet world is dead, man, dead ! Where 
there’s life there’s sound of some sort, and-” 

He paused a second. 

“ Holbin, old fellow,” he said, with sudden abrupt¬ 
ness, “ I can’t bear it 1 ” 

Holbin gave a low whistle. It would never do to let 
his chum be alone, if these w T ere the kind of nightmare 
thoughts that bore him company. 

“ Look here, Art,” he exclaimed earnestly, “ everything’s 
going to be as .right as—as right as—as ninepencel” 
He laughed a little, nervous laugh, and shook the other 
playfully. “ You catch hold of my hand, cocky, and 
come along down to the others double quick. W T e're 
going to sleep in Pallywag’s shanty to-night, you and 1 
together, love : and to-morrow—to-morrow we’ll wake 



14 He stood dismayed and aghast, 


gazing at four low-piled walls surrounding a hot mass of smouldering white ash.” 

(5re page 387 .) 
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the noisy old world up and make it shout to you as well as 
the rest of us, you see if we don't ! " 

And putting his arm through his friend's he bore him off, 
Armithwaite smiling in spite of his recent low spirits with 
something of his old smile. 

The “ Nest " of the eccentric Palinier was well away 
from the usual route of the hill climbers. Upon that side 
of the mountains which circled the southern end of Lac 
Caube wayfarers were few and infrequent, and days passed 
time and again without the solitude of the grassy, rock- 
strewn basin, in which the hut was placed, being broken 
by any save the Frenchman himself. As he said, waving 
his hand towards the lower plains, themselves still high 
upon the breast of the mighty Pyrenees : 

" I have solitude for my companion joost so long as I 
vish ; and ven I am tired of it, zen 1 go down to ze 
peoples." 

" And I," said Latimer, with a genial smile—the evening 
was coming on, and they had been sitting upon the grass 
after a pleasant meal in the open—" whether I tire or not, 
must go down to ‘ the peoples ’ before long or I may find 
all chance of a room at the hotel will be gone. As it is, 
I am just as likely as not to have to push on to Pont 
d’Espagne." 

Absurd, said Palinier, quite absurd. Why not stay 
with them ? Even packed like pears in a barrel, they 
would not hurt for a night. Besides, he himself could sleep 
out in the.open, wrapped tightly in the rug—but Latimer 
vetoed that proposal at once. 

“ At any rate, I'll go down," he said ; " and if my 
room is gone, and I absolutely can't be put up, which 
isn’t at all likely—well, I can sleep in the open myself, 


and find it warmer down there than you would up 
here." 

He rose and bade them good-night; unless- 

At that Holbin jumped to his feet. 

“These two can stop' here," he exclaimed; “I’ll go 
down with you. It’s a shame you should go alone." 

“ No 1 No ! " answered Latimer kindly ; " you may 
walk part of the way, if you like, sonny ; but you’re not 
coming down to the inn. Don’t I know' only too well, 
you youngsters would give a year of your life—at the 
far end, of course !—for the romance of a night on the 
hills ? " 

He looked at Armithwaite as he spoke, and the lad 
having read his genial w’ords, smiled a quick assent. The 
boy's wonted cheerfulness had long ere this returned ; 
indeed, to Latimer and Palinier he had given no sign of the 
depression of spirit in which Holbin had surprised him. 

And yet it was the remembrance of this very depression 
which was the real reason for Holbin’s desire to be alone 
with Latimer for a time, 

“ What’s it going to be ? " he asked, as the two made 
their way over the quickly-sloping grass by the side of 
the tumbling torrent. " Will M. Palinier really succeed, 
do you think, sir— really make poor old Art's hearing 
right again ? " 

“ Oh, I think so," was the answer. " I think so. From 
what he was telling me, I should infer there was every 
chance. He seems absolutely certain himself. His idea 
is to experiment with a series of vibratory waves. He 
says he is confident that the defect lies in the temporary 
paralysis of a portion of the brain ; and if he can only 
awaken it again, by the right chords, or wave disturbances, 
our young friend w'ill hear once more. I hope he is right ; 
I hope with all my heart he is right." 

" Because," said Holbin diffidently, " if he isn’t, I’m a 
bit afraid." 

And he told of the unusual depression in w'hich he had 
found his chum. 

" It isn’t like him," he said. " And so, if to-morrow 
fails, what shall we do ?" 

On a sudden the voice of the merry waters forced itself 
upon Latimer’s consciousness as it had, not done before 
all that day. He stopped and gazed thoughtfully upon 
the foanung torrent for a moment or two. Then, con¬ 
tinuing his w'alk, he spoke slowdy. 

“ That’s just it," he said. " We take things so terribly 
for granted and never realise their worth till they are 
gone. We forget how rich we are w'hile the riches are 
heaped around us. It is the sounds of the world which 
make their strongest appeal to us. Much movement 
without sound has in it something of the uncanny. We 
draw as much happiness through the ear as through the 
eye. The Sirens w r ho tried their wiles upon Ulysses ; the 
Loreley, who lured men into the rapids ; the musician 
Orpheus, who charmed a w'orld ; the Pied Piper, who 
drew after him the children of a whole town ; all these 
appealed to the ear. It was the sound, and not the vision 
of player or singer, which had the power. I have never 
realised it half so keenly before. Poor lad 1 Poor lad l 
Holbin, my boy, it mustn't fail." 
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M No,” said Holbin, a trifle bitterly. “ it mustn’t. But 
it may, for all that. At any rate, sir, you and M. Palinier 
will have done your level best, and I know old Art’ll be the 
first to say so, even if he is disappointed again.” 

There was room for him at the inn Latimer found, when, 
having bidden his young companion good-night, he swung 
more quickly down the hill and over the plain on the 
edge of the lake. After supper, before turning in, he 
strolled across to the water. The night was dark, although 
fine. There was no moon, and the stars twinkled in a 
velvety sky. Under the shadow of the mountains the 
lake looked grim and forbidding, now that the genial sun 


was set ; and far away, Vignemale raised a ghostly brow 
to the silent heavens. 

He stood upon the rock close to the railed-in obelisk, 
memorial of that long-ago tragedy in these cold waters, 
Snd looked across to the hills where Palinier and the lads 
were by now probably settling down for sleep. 

" To-morrow ! ” he mused. *' Ah, to-morrow ! I feel 
almost as if it were going to be my day of hope, instead 
of his. Ah, these lads ! These lads ! ” 

Then suddenly gazing up to the starlit sky : 

“ Laura ! ” he called softly, “ I shall never forget ! ” 

And he turned slowly back to the inn. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

MISSING] 


E morning awoke under the 
kindly sun to jubilant life. It 
was one of those days when 
Nature seems to clap you 
upon the back and bid you 
laugh and shout for the very 
joy of being alive. 

The inn was early astir. 
Travellers who had come to 
this nook among the high 
hills were wise : the freshness 
of the opening day was theirs, 
and they meant to enjoy it 
to the full. I-atimer, seated at coffee and rolls in the 
open verandah, watched alternately those similarly en¬ 
gaged around and the beauteous scene spread out in front 
of him. 

” Young rascals,” he mused, thinking of the lads, “ I’ll 
be bound they’re out already and clambering about the 
rocks above Palinier’s shanty. They’ll not leave many 
stones unturned in their early explorations. Besides ”— 
he rose and left the table—” to-day’s his day. It couldn’t 
have dawned more propitiously. Ads\t omen, on this 
occasion 1 ” 

Most of the early risers were returning to the valley, 
but one party was already setting out for the ascent of 
the wild regions under Vignemale when Latimer left the 
hotel to cross the plain and climb up to Palinier’s hut. 
He was passing the stables just as a man came out leading 
a horse. The fellow touched his cap and gave him a 
civil ” Bon jour,” to which he replied heartily, recognising 
the man who the day before had had so narrow an escape 
from tragic death. As they passed, the man turned to 
look about him, as if in hesitation as to his course of action. 
Then, hitching his animal to a post, he shambled after 
Latimer. 

” M’sieur! ” he exclaimed, and the other turned. 
“ Les autres ? ” 

“The boys ? ” answered Latimer. “ Oh, they’ve left 
me ; gone off-- ” 

“ Surely they are the earliest of voyageurs ! ” the fellow 
interrupted, a trifle disturbed, as it seemed. 

Latimer shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What would you ? ” he exclaimed good-humouredly. 
“‘They are young, and the hills call them. They slept 
last night amongst these-” 

The man interrupted him again. 

“ Perdu, M’sieu ,” he muttered hurriedly. “ Ah, la 
jeunesse : toujours audacieuse l Mais ”—he waved 

fcis hand in the direction, as it scented to Latimer, of 
jPalinier’s mountain dwelling —“ Perdu 1" 

And again touching his cap, he turned away. 


Shrugging his shoulders, Latimer continued his journey, 
echoing the man’s remark. 

*' Lost ! Well, not for long, any way. Ay 1 Ay! 
Youth, always enterprising. What a lot it means and 
what a lot it offers ! ” 

An hour later, the sun having even now gained consider¬ 
ably in strength, he was well away from the usual track, 
and out of touch of tourists. The bright air danced to 
the hum of uncounted insects, the sharp chirruping of 
myriads of grasshoppers and locusts rising even above 
the roar of the tumbling stream. Brilliant-hued butter¬ 
flies flitted lightly about; bees, buzzing cheerfully, gathered 
their early toll from-the flowers that decked the ground. 
Far up in the blue sky large birds that looked like crows 
circled in restless motion, giving every now and again the 
hoarse cry of their kind. 

It was in gazing up at these that Latimer suddenly felt 
a sense of something untoward. In a short time he should 
be within sight, if not hail, of the “ Nest.” He had thought 
that surely by now those restless lads would have been on 
the look-out for him. At any moment he ought to hear 
their wild “ Hallo,” or catch sight of them upon the higher 
slopes above him. The birds were circling over where 
he imagined Palinier’s hut was situated. He gave a 
shrill, piercing whistle to warn Holbin, if the boys were 
anywhere near, of his approach. Yet, as he pressed on, 
looking ever upward, there was no reply. A few minutes 
later he had topped the ridge from which a first glimpse of 
hut should be visible. 

“ What ? ” he cried, for all the world as if there had been 
some one at hand to whom he was speaking. " What ? ” 

He hurried forward, dogged and haunted by a strange, 
unconquerable fear. For there was no sign of any human 
being, and, above the low walls of the ” Nest,” there seemed 
to be thin smoke rising : a smoke not to be explained by 
any fire Palinier might have kindled for cooking, even 
supposing him to have attempted, on such a fine morning 
as this, to have done his cooking inside the hut. This 
smoke was visible about the walls, and the roof- 

“ Oh, heavens ! ” exclaimed Latimer, and broke into a trot. 

“ Holbin ! ” he shouted. “ Holbin l Hi ! ” 

The powerful voice, issuing through the trumpet of 
his hands, carried into the surrounding hills and came 
back mockingly to his ears. He pushed on over the 
stones, and then, leaving the rough and winding track, 
climbed feverishly up the steep, grassy slopes, slipping 
now and again upon the smooth, dry herbage. And so, 
at last, he stood upon the level ground where the ” Nest ” 
was built, panting with the exertion of the speed he had 
put into his coming—stood dismayed and aghast, gazing at 
four low-piled walls surrounding a hot mass of smouldering 
white ash. 



{To be continued.) 




With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


“The Boy’s Own” Field Club has been formed with a view to encouraging a'love of Nature among readers of the "B.O.P.” 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the " * Boy's Own' Field 
Club Competition,” of which particulars are given on p. ,’ < X). 
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n~ WATERG 

A water garden is, of course, a garden that is formed in and 
around a piece of water, being stocked with water-plants and 
waterside plants. For a real, full-sized water garden you require 
to have a lake, pool, or pond, or, maybe, a running stream with a 
waterfall or cascade. Much less ambitious than that, though, is 
the quite miniature water garden in which you can grow at least 
one of the smaller aquatic plants. Let me tell you how to 
construct such a minor water garden. 

Get an old tub or cask of some kind, and saw it in half. Place 
some straw or shavings inside the half tub, and set same alight, so 
as to well char the inside of the tub. Coat the inside of the tub 
with pitch, put on when it is as near 


condition the shell is covered with an epidermis, or outer skin, 
that protects the shell. When the animal that lives within the 
shell dies, this epidermis dies also. Then the dead shell loses 
its glossy polish and most of its beautiful hues, becomes brittle, 
and is easily chipped or broken. For that .reason expert col : 
lectors always seek for live shells. 

Live shells are obtained by hunting the rocks at low water 
Towing a dredge-net is another good plan, and it can be easily 
done from a rowing-boat. Found holes in the sand, too, may 
indicate where certain varieties ot molluscs have buried them¬ 
selves, but commonly it is no easy task to dig up these creatures. 

Is'eedless to say, if you hunt for live shells, you must kill the 
creatures that live in them as painlessly and swiftly as is possible 
Bring them home in your collecting-can or basket, and either 
plunge them into boiling water, or else, placing them in a suitable 
receptacle, pour boiling water over 


boiling hot as you can manage. Sink 
the tub in the ground and arrange 
around its edge a circle of pieces of 
rock or of clinker, if possible cement¬ 
ing the pieces in their places, so that 
they may remain fixed in position, 
thus protecting and hiding the rim 
of the tub (see sketch). 

Very likely you will decide that 
the occupant of your “pocket” 
water garden shall be a water-lily. 
Fill the tub with water, rain water if 
you can procure it. Fill a fish-basket 
with two parts of loamy soil to one 
part old manure, set the plant in 
this and sink the basket in the water 



Section of Tub as Sunk in Ground. 

( “ A Water Garden.” ) 


them. 

W T hen the water has become cool, 
take the shells, one by one, and fish 
out the dead animals, in the same way 
as you would deal with boiled winkles. 
Some of the creatures will be found to 
have contracted right to the back of 
the shells. Then a headless bent pin 
that has been fixed into a handle 
formed of a penholder is a convenient 
implement for performing the process 
of extraction. 

Bivalves are shells that, like mussels 
and oysters, have the shell in two 
parts, which are joined together by a 
hinge. The animals contained in these 


in the tub. That is all ; except that 

as the water evaporates you must, from time to time, fill it up 
in the tub. 

The best time for planting is the spring, not much before or 
after April. If you cannot yourself obtain a water-lily or other 
water plant from some pond or stream known to you, you will 
have to purchase the plant from a florist. In that event, you 
should ask for one of a variety that does not grow to more than 
one or two feet high. 


shells should be removed with a knife ; 
but be very careful not to injure the hinge of the shell. Tie 
the shell round with thread, twine, or tape. Unless this is 
done, the two halves of the shell wall lie wide open when dry. 

On being emptied, each shell should be washed in warm water. 
If it is really dirty, gently scrub the shell with a small soft brush. 
Carefully dry the shell, and it is then ready for the cabinet. 

♦ * * 



TO FIND BIRDS' NESTS. 


Here are one or two hints that should be useful in the task 


Empty shells—or dead shells, as they are called—are to be 
picked up in plenty on the sea-shore. They are well worth looking 
for, and they may not infrequently be found to be in a fairly 
good state of preservation. But remember this: in its living 


of endeavouring to locate birds' nests. 

One of the best of dodges is to find a brook or small stream 
having thick bushes growing upon its banks, and to wade 
in the water, scanning the bushes for nests as you go. Birds 
building in such situations seem to anticipate investigation 
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mainly from the land side of their nesting-places, and the nests 
are often more or less exposed to vision from the other side. 
Some collectors don fishermen’s waders for the purpose. It 
matters little whether you wade up-stream or down-stream, 
but a helpful factor certainly is that the sun shall be shining 
upon the far, not the near, side of the line of bushes that you 
are examining. In progress by wading it is often possible to 
approach almost silently, and so doing you may by alert ob¬ 
servation be able to detect the startled bird actually leaving 
its nest. 

Something similar to wading is the practice of ditch¬ 
walking. 

Where a line of thicket runs along the edge of a ditch, the 
best plan is to get down into the ditch and walk along it, looking 
upwards through the twigs, branches, and masses of 
leaves. Thus you will see any nest in relief against 
the sky. 

In searching for nests silence is essential. You may 


NOTES ON THE CUCKOO. 


The summer of 1917 will always be remembered by bird-lovers 
because of the abundance, and wonderful calling, of the cuckoo. 
During the whole of my thirty-seven years’ bird work in the field , 
I certainly never remember such persistent “ Kook-kooing ” as 
took place during May and June, and even on July 4, when I last 
heard the cuckoo call, the note was as clear and plaintive as on 
an April morning. It was my good fortune to listen to this bird 
every day—for it occurs within earshot of my country study 
—and I was able to write down as I heard them the various 
notes that the cuckoo uttered. I find, now 1 have collected them 


it is best 
together.” 


THE LONG-EARED BAT 


This British bat is an exceedingly 
interesting creature. It is quite 
common, is easily tamed, and it 
makes quite a nice pet for those who are fond of 
possessing wild animals. Its name denotes its chief 
characteristic, for the ears of this bat are nearly seven- 
eighths as long as the head and body. When the bat is active 
its ears are constantly changing their shape and attitude. 
Sometimes they are held erect, or they may be wrapped 
around the head like a shawl, and when the bat is hovering 
in search of its insect food its ears are curled down the sides 
of its face. 

The excellent picture of a Long-eared Bat resting, which I 
am enabled to reproduce by the courtesy of the Editor of the 
*' Animal World,” shows this quaint mammal clinging by its 
hind feet head downwards, as is its customary habit. When 
the bat is actually sleeping, its long delicate ears are not generally 
left exposed, but are folded down under the wings and carefully 
tucked away. So the bat rests when settled for its day’s sleep 
and always thus during hibernation. 

Like many another ancient adage that of ” as blind as a bat ” 
is not a correct one, for the bat has useful eyes though they are 
almost hidden under its fur. For avoiding collisions, however, 
when circling in the air, the bat trusts to the warning sensitive¬ 
ness of its nose and ears. The Long-eared Bat is more of a true 
night-flier than any of our other bats, and, maybe, that is why 
its ears are so lengthy. 

In captivity Long-eared Bats are clean, playful, and full of 
confidence in those who feed them. Their diet consists mostly 
of flies, but some specimens will take raw beef. The3' arc very 
thirsty, so water must always be at hand for them to drink. 
If taken in the hand bats should be held with great care, as they 
are very readily injured. On an average the head and body of 
the Long-eared Bat measures about one and five-sixteenths 
inches, the tail being about one-sixth of an inch shorter. The 
expanse of wing is ten inches. 

Ihe Long-eared Bat is chiefly found in the open country, 
resting in the roofs of tiled houses, especially in isolated villages. 
The bats are also very fond of church towers, and may be there 
found suspended in clusters. 


together, that the 
repertoire con¬ 
sisted of a series 
of eight distinct 
utterances, and 
these may be 
written down as 
follows :— 

Koo 


. Kook 
(the double cry 
familiar to every 
one). 

The Long-Eared Bat. 2 Kook-Kook- 

Koo (three notes). 

3. Kook-a-Koo (three notes). 

4. Kook-a-I-ar (three lilting and very pleasing notes). 

5. Kook-Kook-Kook-Koo (four notes). 

6. Kook-a-Kook-Koo (four notes). 

7. Kook-Kook-Kook-Kook-Kook-Koo (six notes). 

8. Rippling (or bubbling) response of female. 

I watched the cuckoos (male and female) very often and 
I discovered that the more uncommon notes, such as Nos. 3, 4, 
6, and 7, were mostly uttered by the male bird when he worked 
himself up to concert pitch in order to call or attract a female. 
I also found that the female rarely responded to the familiar 
double-call, and seemed to get a lot of quiet amusement out of 
the male bird’s persistent and excited calling. 

These cuckoos haunted the same spot opposite my house 
day after day, and, if one listened for the note and then waited, 
one was almost always sure of seeing them. I never watched, 
or listened to, this bird of perennial interest to greater ad vantage, 
and many of my friends, to whom 1 pointed out the musical, 
rippling notes of the female, found it difficult to believe that the 
cuckoo was clever enough to produce such a pleasing melody. 
Truly, the cuckoo is at all times a mysterious bird, right from, 
its cradle days onwards, and whilst many of us will rightly 
endorse Mr. Pecksniffs dictum that “ Nature is a holy thing,” 
there are others who will agree with Sam Weller’s comment, 
which was to the effect that ” Nature is a rum ’un I " 

(W. Percival Westell, F.L.S.) 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


Botanists should now be happy, for 
this is the “ between time ” that offers 
at once all the late spring blossoms and 
the flowers of early summer. From an 
entomological point of view, the event 
of the month is the advent of the first of 
a handsome family of the lepidoptera, for 
the lime hawk-moth is now on the wing. 
Look for it also in the daytime, resting 
on tree-trunks and palings amongst elm 
and lime trees. Other moths are the 
wood tiger, pale tussock or hop dog (its 
beautiful larva being most destructive 
to hops), buff-tip, the very common 
cabbage moth, and the splendid-looking 
emperor with its distinctive eye spots. 
At least one hundred kinds of British 
moths are now more or less plentiful. 

Butterflies include several of the 
fritillaries, the wall, small heath, brown 
argus, common and other blues, and large, 
dingy and grizzled skippers. Be on the 
alert to identify the wood white, for 
you may easily mistake it for the small 
white. If you want a hedgehog as an 
amusing pet, now is the time to look out 
lor him during your rambles. 

The sedge-warbler is a delightful bird 
to observe, being in constant motion 
except when singing, and not at all shy. 
It nests in herbaceous plants or bushes, 
or slings its nest between three or four 
reeds standing in water. Four or five 
greenish-white eggs with olive and grey 
blotching. Cuckoos* eggs are frequently 
to be found in these nests, so be watchful 
for the double prize. 


; ; B.O.F.G PRIZE AWARDS. ji I 

The subject for the February Nature Note Competition, “ Bird Migrants I 
in Winter/’ proved to be very popular. Quite a large number of essays, I 
was received, and a perusal of these showed that the writers had studied the ■ 
question of bird migration carefully. The results of this month’s competition J 
have fully justified the selection of special subjects for essays instead of leaving 3 
this open to the choice of readers. The announcement of a subject has the I 
effect of directing competitors’ energies in a certain channel, and this cannot 1 
but be beneficial. Afte/ a careful examination of the papers and drawings j 
received, the prize award for February has been made as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note : J. A. Merifield, 5 Club Mill Terrace, 1 
Chesterfield. Half-guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : Samuel F. Daniel, 

“ Coniston,” Ewenny Road, Bridgend, Glam. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : Andrew Nairn, 1137 Cath- 
cart Road, Mount Florida, Glasgow ;. Bertie Cameron, 5 Craigie Terrace, 
Ferry Road, Dundee ; W. A. Barnes, 133 Birks Brow, Waterhead, Oldham ; ( 
Frank L. Taylor, 18 The Drive, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books : William J. Popham, 89 Frederick 
Place, Plumstead ; Leslie C. Robinson, 51 Cheltenham Road, Southend-on- 
Sea ; Eluned Jones, ” Ardwyn,” Menai Road, Bangor. 

Specially Commended : S. W. Hester, Thame ; Kathleen Booth, Purley; 
C_E. Hall, Southend-on-Sea ; Kenneth C. R. Powell, West Clacton; Ronald 
Hillyer, Chiswick ; Keith C. Abbott, Birmingham ; John C. Bell, Langholm, 
N.B.; William H. Whittaker, Monmouth ; Cecil H. Kirton, Seaham Harbour ; 
Harry E. Munroe, Clinton, Ont., Canada ; Ian Wood, Milngavie ; T. Davies, 
Knighton ; Ninian McCruden, Irvine, Ayrshire ; Alan ^Richardson, Wigan; 

E. T. Price, Karragullen, Western Australia; Hubert Box, Ealing, W.; 

F. S. Jennings, Kilburn, N.W. ; William Hanson, Bradford: Frank Cowan, 
Krugersdorp, Transvaal ; Weston McGlone, Newmarket; Joseph D. Fox, 
Buxted ; Stanley Duggans, Putney ; Henry F. Curry, Kirby Fields ; Honor 
Hamilton, Christchurch ; Nancy De Lacy, Poulton; Florence Morgen, Poullon. 

Queries and Answers. 

H. B. Fitzgibbon.—T he Goat Moth, measuring 3 to j| inches, is so called from the smell of the 
larva, which when full fed may be 3 inches or more in length. It feeds upon decaying wood, 
especially willow and poplar, and a supply of this you should obtain for the larva that you 
have. The full-grown larva pupates just inside the entrance to its burrow, first forming 4 
cocoon of chips, and it sometimes remains ia the pupa state for two or three years. It may 
44 hatch out ” at any time of the season fh>m June onwards. No moth is more interesting to 
study than is this one, and its red-brown larva is one of the finest examples of its kind. Look 
for it in the trunks of the trees above named, also ash, oak and elm. 

Douglas E. Carr.—T he medium for preserving in bottles, specimens as, for instance, snakes and 
lizards, is a mixture of formalin and distilled water, such as, in the proportion 0/ to to 1, is 
used for preserving bait for fishinc. You can obtain the mixture at a chemist's, mentioning 
the purpose for which it is required. Care must be taken not to get the formalin on the hands 
as, like carbolic, it acts very quickly. The ivory nut which you mention is the nut of a 
species of palm, oft^n as large as a hen’s egg, consisting of a close-grained and very hard sub¬ 
stance, resembling the finest ivory. Persevere with your little private museum, it provides 
a very interesting and highly educational hobby. To prepare mosses for the herbarium, they 
should be lightly pressed in botanical drying paper for three or four days, the pressure not to 
exceed 14 lb. When pressed, mosses are best sewn, not stuck, on to sheets of paper. Large 
tufts should be broken up into convenient sizes, but, however manipulated, be careful to pre¬ 
serve the proper contour of the plant. The mounting of mosses in glycerine jelly as slides far 
the microscope is too detailed a process to be here described, though that is undoubtedly the 
most advisable way of preserving such specimens. Heath’s 44 Beginner’s Guide to the Micro¬ 
scope ” (Percival Marshall, 66 Farringdon Street, E.C. 4, price is. net) will tell you all about It. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURB DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

.and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this month’s 44 Nature Note” is M My Favourite British Bird.” Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must 

be the sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or 
other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in 
length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, 
and age legibly written. 

As this competition js a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B. O. P. ” will be abie to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
” Rambler,” c/o The Editor, 44 B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection: —Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rod?, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Inscct-cnscs, butterfly- 
nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : "If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [ insert name of article here ] as my prize.” 







A Canadian Tommy. —You can obtain a “ Ventriloquial 
Squeaker of the kind to which you refer, for a few pence, 
from either Hamley Bros., High Holborn, W.C., or A. w! 
Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, E.C. 

P. Scarlett. —A Spanish stamp of the 1870 issue, worth a penny 
if used and threepence if unused. The face value is 50 mils, 
of an escudo, and the colour is pale ultramarine. It is 
in Stan'ey Gibbons’ catalogue as Spain 283. 

A. E. H.— This is a waste impression of the first issue of bronze 
pennies in 1861, and probably given away as a specimen. 
It is a curiosity of no stated value. 

T. Kerr.—The 25 centimos is a Venezuelan of 1893, worth a 
penny. The other is not a postage stamp. 

H. T. Painter. —The paper was one of E. J. Brett's publications. 
The character you mention was so popular among its 
readers that the same publisher issued “ Ching Ching’s 
Own," which has also ceased. To give it a start a com¬ 
petition was devised, the prize being a semi-detached house. 
The house, which was in Leathwaite Road, Battersea Rise, 
was called Ching Ching’s Villa, and bore the name for some 
years. 

C. F. B.—Jane Austen’s books were " Pride and Prejudice," 

" Sense and Sens bility," "Northangcr Abbey," "Mansfield 
Park," " Emma," " Persuasion,” " Lady Susan "—a short 
story—and " The Watsons," which was not completed. 

i. Lefebvre.—The headmaster of Eton is the Rev. C. A. Alington. 
There are over a thousand boys. The King’s Scholars, 
of whom there are no fewer than 70, pay £10 10 s. per year 
for tuition and £10 to the School Fund. The Oppidans, who 
form the rest of the school, pay £10 10 s. a year to the 
School Fund, ^10 a term as rchool fee, /105 a year as 
house payment, £2 a year for use of furniture, £21 a year 
for private classical tuition, and there is an extra £10 10 s. 
a year for the army class. Applications for admission have to 
be made, some years in advance, to one of the housemasters, 
who submits the name to the headmaster, from whom 
particulars are obtainable. 

E. V. N. Kennedy.— To frost glass, paint it with a saturated 
solution of alum, that is, as strong a solution as you can 
make ; and when it is dry you will find the glass coated 
with small crystals. 

A Soldier’s Laddie.— The values given are the prices you would 
have to pay on buying them from a dealer, who has to pay 
you less in order that he may make a living. If the dealer 
were to pay the price he sells at, what profit would he get ? 

J. P. G.— The eight foreign coins are worth about twopence 
each. They are all current and their face value appears 
on them. 

Miss Rhoades. —The following note on preserving flowers in 
wax is given in ‘‘The Popular Science Monthly " of America : 

" Ordinary cand es may be used. To prepare the wax 
it is only necessary to cut the candles into chunks, being 
careful to remove the wicks. The wax is then melted in 
a saucepan over a flame, after which it is ready ;o receive 
the flowers. Each flower should be dry on the surface 
when treated ; there should be no rain or dewdrops on 



the petals. Take the blossoms separately and dip them 
for a moment or so into the liquid wax, constantly moving 
them about. Immerse the blossoms completely and also 
an inch or so of the stem. Then take them out and hold 
until dry. Do not lay them on a table or flat surface 
until they are dry, as this will crush them." 

H.B.—-Worth a guinea. A collector of coins ought to know 
English history better than to describe a coin dated 18^7 
as of William the Third’s reign. 

F. C. Clarke. (1) The East India Company’s quarter anna of 
1858 is worth sixpence. (2) The usual card counter- not 
a coin at all, and worthless. 

W. P. H. W.—Not a coin but a token, being a Macclesfield 
halfpenny, worth sixpence. 

W. Atkinson.—(1) There are no four-shilling pieces of Charles 
the Second ; it may be a crown of 1662, worth 6s. 6 d 
(2) There are no four-shilling pieces of William the Third • 
it may be a crown of 1696, worth 7s. 6 d. (3) George the 
First shilling of 1723, worth is. 3 rf. ( 4 ) George the Third 
halfpenny of 1806, worth twopence. (5) No two-shilling 
pieces of William and Mary ; perhaps a half-crown of 
1689, worth 4s. (3) Not a coin but a token, worth twopence. 
No coin would have Prince of Wales on it. 


Hobbyist.—(1) Russian ten kopeks, worth sixpence. (2) Not 
clear enough ; probably a token ; monogram seems to 
be " PP and another letter. (3) Isle of Man bank *oken 
one penny, worth a shilling. (4) Mombasa, worth a shilling’ 
The balance is the badge of East Africa. (5) French 
Republic, worth a penny. (6) George the Third halfpenny 
perhaps, but not clear. (7) One pice, India ; current coin 


. —- - — a ic Li ic v*ieeK letters 

kappa, rho, eta, tau, eta, which are represented in the 
English alphabet by KRETE. 


W. H. B. Sheridan.—The crossed swords are worn in the British 
army for proficiency in swordsmanship, &c. 


L. Macdonald.—Get " The Motor Manual," price one and 
ninepence, and " How to Drive a Motor Car," price eighteen- 
pence, postage extra, published by " The Motor," 7 Rose¬ 
bery Avenue, London. 


A. McKilvie.—You will find all such astronomical information 
for the year in "Whitaker’s Almanac," obtainable of anv 
bookseller. J 


B. H.—Ferimore Cooper’s books are out of copyright and 
are issued by several publishers. Several of them, under 
the title of " Leatherstocking Tales," are issued together 
in one volume by Frederick Wame & Co. 

R. W. Armstrong and E. Harding.—A detailed address is not 
necessary. "The Commanding Officer, London Scottish 
(or whatever it may be), London," is quite sufficient for 
any battalion of the London Regiment. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P 4 Bouvrrie Strkht 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence" As space ts 
limited, only those gurries that are of general interest to readers will be answered 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the -B.O.P." going to Press some 
time m advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some week , 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible* 
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WHERE HARRY WAS. 

The munition works manager was showing a friend round 
the factory. 

" What has become of Harry Careless ? ” the friend asked. 
“ Wasn't he here last year ? ” 

” Ah, yes,'* replied the manager. ” Poor fellow 1 He was 
a good man but absent-minded in the use of chemicals—very. 
That slight discoloration on the ceiling—notice it ? '* 

" Yes." 

“ That’s Harry.” 

* * * 

*• WIV A MOTTER." 


FROZEN. 

An American and a Russian were telling each other of the 
severity of the winter in their lands. The Russian said. 
” I've known water to freeze while being poured out of a 
kettle.” 

Said the Yankee, ” I guess that's nothing. I've seen a sheep 
freeze while jumping from a precipice and keep suspended in 
mid-air.” 

” The law of gravitation wouldn't allow that, ” said the 
Russian. 

” Waal, yer see,” answered the American, ” the law of gravi¬ 
tation was frozen too.” 


” Do I understand that your husband assaulted you ? ” 
asked the magistrate of the much-bandaged lady who had come 
to ask him for a summons. 

” 'Edid that, sir,” she replied, with emphasis. ” Bashed me 
over the 'ead wiv a motter, 'e did.” 

” With a what ? ” queried the magistrate. 

” A motter, y'r worship. One of them fings what you 'angs 
on the wall wiv a frame rahnd it and ‘ Bless our 'Appy 'Ome ' 
in the middle.’* 

* * * 

WHICH? 

A CERTAIN officer brought home with him from South Africa an 
intelligent but illiterate Kaffir as 
servant. One day recently, as he 
was reading a book, the colonel 
caught Pete peeping over his 
shoulder, and asked him what he 
wanted. 

” I wants ter ask yer a quesham, 
sah.” 

” Well, what is it ? ” 

” I has seen folks reading books 
and de like, an' I jess' wants ter 
know which it is yer reads—de 
white or de black ? ’ 


" A COLLISION!” 

Three little boys were playing 
cn the beach. One had piled and 
patted and cajoled the sand into a 
resemblance to a racing motor car, 
another had constructed with fair 
success a touring car. But what 
the third little fellow' had made w'as 
without form. 

” What is your car ? ” he was 
asked. He looked rather uncertain 
until the questioner continued : 
” Yours looks like two or three 
together.” 

’ That’s what it is," he 
loftily ; ” mine's a collision I 1 


NOT TO BE DONE. 

The engine of a passenger train broke down midway 
between two stations, and as an express was expected, and it 
was not certain that it could be stopped before reaching the 
spot, the passengers w r ere urged to get out of the carriages im¬ 
mediately. 

They all did so except one old man, w'ho kept his scat. 
The passengers thought he must be mad, but he put his hand 
into his pocket and pulled out an insurance ticket. 


1 Ha, ha 1 ” he cried. 



1 You thought I was more simple 
than I am. A nice thing for the 
company to sell me an insurance 
ticket and then expect me at the 
first sign of danger to run away! 
No, no 1 Here I am, and here I 
shall stay, and if the company has 
to pay up that is their lookout and 
not mine 1 ” 
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CHAPTER VI {continued). 

\ 

ONB MAN AGAINST FIVE HUNDRED. 


ARGUN'S satisfaction was undisguised 
t he bullets smashed into the dead 
body of the horse like a storm 
of hail, and the unconscious Arab 
was also almost blown to pieces. 
The fugitive lay in his trench 
and was untouched, but he dared 
not raise his head. After a 
while the Arabs crept nearer and 
the circle blazed with the con¬ 
tinuous fire. 

*' He must be dead by this 
time,” cried Haroun; “crawl 
forward another hundred paces. 
If he moves, give him another 
round.” 

“ Five hundred fully armed 
Arabs against one man are long 
odds, my friends,” said a chuckling voice behind the 
thief'. “ Does it always take so many to knock one white 
nan out ? ” 

This is no time for foolish jests,” replied Haroun 
VOL. XL. part 8 . 


shortly. ” Keep your jeers to yourself. We do our business 
in our own way. We are Arabs, and want no teaching 
from you.” 

He threw a fierce glance at his white friend and touched 
his pistol butt significantly. 

“ You may not want teaching, my friend, but you need 
it. In my country we are soldiers. Get close up and 
charge the merchant. He may kill half-a-dozen of your 
heroes. The rest will finish his business.” 

“ Take him alive, El-Kaldani,” said Ibrahim. “ We must 
teach him a lesson. He ought to be dead under the fire 
he has had. Close in, and find out.” 

Haroun was burning with anger at the trouble the 
merchant was causing and the waste of ammunition which 
his courage or despair had demanded. The loss of the 
men did not give him a moment’s thought. The rattling 
of the rapid fire which was being poured into the dead horse 
ought to have been the death-knell of the fugitive, and yet 
the chief hesitated to give the order to advance. The 
unctuous chuckle of the German again irritated him almost 
beyond endurance. 

“ Haroun El-Kaldani, my friend,” said the voice behind 
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him, “it is time to make an end of this folly. If the man 
is dead, send your Arabs forward. They will soon find 
out. If he is not, order up a couple of your machine-guns 
and fire off a belt or two. That will make sure. Your 
great Chief up in the mountains would have settled this 
little affair in five minutes. I should like to see his face 
and hear his words when you tell him that one poor little 
trader hung you and all your men up for nearly an hour." 

He was evidently doing his best to drive Haroun nearly 
frantic with rage, and he was a courageous man to play 
with him in this manner. His words, how'ever, succeeded. 

Two machine-guns w'ere brought, and a couple of belts 
were run off in a few minutes. The fugitive, if he had 
been above ground, would have been blown into fragments. 
Luckily for himself, he was lying flat in the shallow trench 
and escaped injury. But the Arabs now gathered them¬ 
selves for a final rush and were on the point of launching 
their attack. They halted, even on the spring, when a 
white figure w as seen to raise itself above the ground. A 
yell of rage greeted him. He held up both arms as a sign 
of surrender. Some rifles w'ere discharged but, in the excite¬ 
ment of the moment, w’ent wide of the mark. 

" The vile hound," shouted Haroun; " there he is, and 
uninjured." 

He drove his spurs into his horse and galloped forward. 
" Don’t shoot," he called out, " take him alive. Bring him 
to me." 

The Arabs raced forward. Rough hands w'ere laid upon 
the fugitive and he was hurled to the ground. The men 
would willingly have torn him to pieces, but the deadly 
anger of El-Kaldani assured them that an ample and cruel 
revenge w’ould be taken on him. They dragged him 
to the chief and flung him, a helpless figure, before him. 
The Arab had now- recovered his calmness, but watched 
his men, with blazing eyes, as they set the prisoner on his 
feet. A splinter must have struck the merchant, for & 
thin stream of blood w’as trickling dowm his face. 


" Bind him," said Haroun, " and fling him over a camel. 
We will deal with him when we reach the mountains. 
Let the caravan set out again. We must be at the strong¬ 
hold before the sun rises to-morrow. Then we shall exact 
the payment." 

The horsemen urged forward their wearied steeds and 
the camels lumbered discontentedly after them. Forced 
marches w'ere no new thing to these desert fighters, and no 
man dared complain. Munching their dates and smoking 
their cigarettes, the Arabs pressed on, and soon were breast¬ 
ing the foothills above which their mountain stronghold 
was situated. Somewhere about midnight a horseman, 
wrapped up in a heavy cloak, rode alongside the camel 
upon which the fugitive w'as bound. He said something 
in Arabic to the recumbent figure. There was no response. 
He tried Persian and again there w'as no reply. 

" Ach, mine frendt," he said in English, "you vhas a 
goot fighter and I know' vere you vhas dragt oop. You 
vhas from Englandt, good oldt played-oudt Englandt. 
dat’s vere you koomt from. I know der breedt, but dis 
time you make leedle mistook, you get skinned alive when 
ve reach der moundains, and dat is so, mine frendt." 

" Do you think so? " said a quiet voice, and the man 
turned his gaze full on the face of the jeering horseman. 
" That remains to be seen. In any case, I won’t ask your 
help, although if you w'ere half a man you would not sit 
there mocking at the difficulties of one of your own race. 
By your voice you are a German, and we are friends with 
your people." 

" Himmel," laughed the horseman, " frendts, say you. 
frendts, greadt frendts indeed. Dot’s why I vhas here 
joost to prove our friendship. Dot is der best choke 1 
haf heard for long time. Himmel, ve are frendts mit your 
people.” 

He chuckled and laughed, and as he rode away the 
bound man heard him repeat; " Himmel, frendts, frendts: 
vot fools dese English schwein-hunds vhas." 


CHAPTER VII. 

THB TIGBR OF BAGHDAD. 


a stronghold, built many cen¬ 
turies before, high up in the 
mountains, at the head of a 
frowning ravine whos3 granite 
cliffs towered more than a 
thousand feet above a swift, 
turbulent river, sat a man 
whose name was feared 
throughout Kurdistan, Persia, 
and Mesopotamia. He w r as 
not more than twenty-five 
years of age, but his strongly- 
marked features gave little 
indication of his years. He 
had clear, dark eyes, perfect te^th, a black beard, and a 
face which exposure and the climate had burned a rich 
browm. For an Arab he was of giant build, standing over 
six feet in height, w'ith massive shoulders, deep chest, 
long, powerful arms and slender sinewy hands. His voice 
w'as musical in its depth, capable of expressing the softest 
moods as well as the stormiest passion. His brow was 
in'.effectual, and when his eyes lighted up he looked what 
he was, an Arab of the highest rank, a soldier, a possible 
statesman and poet. 

And yet there w r as a sleeping fierceness about his face 
that made his equals careful and his enemies shudder; 
a cold sternness, a relentless glitter like the rays of the 
sun reflected from an iceberg, the grace of a tiger, the 
subtlety of the serpent, and, w'ithal. the steadiness of a 
self-contained man. He was a Mohammedan of the 
strictest type, never forgetful of his religious duties, but 
untouched by any sense of true reverence. He was called 
Mirza Mohammed Bek, but was more widely known by 


the name, which had been applied to him by one of his 
rivals, of the Tiger of Baghdad. His dress was of very 
rich material, flowing robes of yellow silk with narrow black 
stripes running through it. He had a fancy to carry out 
in his costume the idea of the appellation w'hich had been 
tacked on to him, and, certainly, he succeeded. 

His father was called Malik Mohammed Bek, and owned 
vast possessions. At one time the old man had a great fleet 
of trading dhow's which sailed up and down the Arabian 
coasts, along the Red Sea as far as Suez, the Somaliland 
and African ports, and across to India and up the Persian 
Gulf. He was pirate as well as trader until the long arm 
of Britain interfered, and finding piracy becoming un¬ 
profitable, he started gun-running as ti minor industry. 
This also proved to be too risky as a regular thing. Too 
many dhow's failed to make port, so Malik Mohammed 
developed an up-country kind of gun-running by means of 
camel caravans. He had agents in Afghanistan, Turkestan, 
Kurdistan, and Persia, and big sums came his way. These 
countries were fuff of turbulent fighters w r ho counted a 
modern weapon the greatest prize of their lives and were 
willing to pay large sums to secure what they needed. 

But here again the chief found the interference of 
Britain a very gaffing fact, and he hated the British 
official and the flag which seemed to be flying over ever}’ 
gateway of the East. He w'as wise enough to keep his 
own personality well in the background, and usually 
controlled his many agents without letting it be known 
that Malik Mohammed w r as puffing the strings. He was 
nearly eighty years of age when his only son was twenty- 
five. and for the past ten years Mirza Mohammed Bex had 
taken the most active part in the -widespread operations 
which fierce unscrupulousness and immense w'ealth made 
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possible. In Basra, Baghdad, and Arabia they had 
beautiful palaces which were really strongholds, and. in 
the mountains beyond the Persian frontier the Tiger had 
several places which would have defied an army. 

Attempts had been made to crush these Arab chiefs, and 
several tempting alliances had been proffered. Russia, 
Persia, Britain, and Germany in turn offered inducements, 
but Malik Mohammed steered clear of them all. * He was 
friendly, and listened with a bland smile to all that the 
envoys had to say, and sometimes seemed to agree, but 


he closed with none. He was a wealthy and very powerful 
Arab, at whose word tens of thousands of tribesmen would 
have gathered, and he kept his own counsel and none save 
his son knew what was in his mind. Nominally, he was 
under the Turkish Empire, actually, he w’as independent 
of every Pow er and meant to remain so. When he appeared 
at Mecca or Medina he was greeted with enthusiasm by 
all the high-bred Arabs, a command of his was bowed down 
to and obeyed when the word of the Sultan would have 
been laughed at. 

As age interfered with his activities, his place, was more 
than occupied by Mirza Mohammed, and wise men 
very soon realised that the finger of the young man 
was 'thicker than the father’s loins. Few would have 


ventured to gainsay the old man, but none dared to question 
the ruling of his son. Men w'erc as straw in the hands of 
the Tiger of Baghdad. Absolutely fearless and incapable 
of fatigue or hesitation, he would fling himself upon the 
strongest opponent and crush him without mercy. He 
was unfeeling to the last degree, and what in other men 
would lia\e been cruelty, in him was like the unconscious¬ 
ness of an earthquake or the putting forth of a destroying 
natural force. He swept aside age and youth, weakness 
and strength, poor and rich, with absolute disregard of 
their feelings, for wounds and 
death were as nothing to him. 
And yet he could be gentle and 
winning w'hen he those, and many 
kind deeds were recounted of him 
and laid to his credit. From his 
earliest childhood he had been 
trained in the w'ay indicated 
above by Malik Mohammed, and 
if the old man at the beginning 
had determined to create a man 
of steel, he could not have pur¬ 
sued his purpose with greater 
skill or with more certainty of 
the result. 

At times the old Chief w’as 
doubtful about the success he 
had achieved, but he rejoiced 
when he remembered that the 
Tiger knew all his dreams about 
the future independence of 
Arabia. Next to the British, 
both men hated the Turks with 
a perfect hatred, and they loved 
to think of the time when the 
yoke of the Sultan at Stamboul 
would be broken and cast off for 
ever. Attempts had been made 
by Pashas to overthrow the rising 
power of the two Chiefs, and 
successive hordes of wild Kurdish 
cavalry had been hurled against 
them. It was like the sea break¬ 
ing against granite cliffs. Snares 
had been laid, poison, the knife 
and the bullet had been tried 
in vain, yet through it all the 
Chiefs held on their wray an^ 
after vengeance had been wreaked 
upon the instruments used, still 
carried out their schemes. 

*' Ah, my son,” laughed Malik 
Mohammed after the last at¬ 
tempt, ” our enemies are getting 
nervous and afraid. Even the 
poisoner loses nerve w^hen he 
comes near us. The Prophet, 
may his name be praised, guards 
his children wall.” 

” The Prophet has not had 
much to do with it,” said the 
Tiger, with a grim smile; “an 
open eye and quick hand on 
earth are better than a Prophet in Paradise. The day of 
our departure is written on our foreheads, till then let us 
hide the writing from the eyes of men.” 

” Nay, my son, Fate will have its way.” 

“ Not if we be masters of our Fate. Men have the 
making of theii lives in their own hands, it is enough if we 
be strong and watchful.” 

The old man stroked his beard thoughtfully and looked 
at the firm face of his son. 

“ Strength passes and eyes grow dim, Mohammed ; the 
world is a caravansary and we are the caravan. The end 
of the journey comes quickly.” 

” It is but to prepare for a new journey on the morrow, 
my father, and we are the same on the new road as on the 
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old. Stay here in this strong house in Baghdad, look out 
upon the mighty river which sweeps past its walls, and 
remember that this city is eternal. Its walls and houses 
are built of the clay and back to the clay they return, 
but Baghdad remains the same. Look from the window, 
and see the remains of the old quay which is built of bricks 
laid in bitumen, which bear the name of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the mighty king. The Armenian floods still carry down 
their rich burden of earth to the Persian Gulf as they did 
when Assur-bani-pal reigned in Assyria, and when our 
Caliphs reared the city on the graves of long dead Empires. 
Elam and Babylon, Assyria, Media, and Parthia have given 
their men to build up its greatness, and in the days to come 
a mightier race will guard the way of pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Medina, Kerbela, and Nejef. The weak-handed Turk will 
soon be swept away, and we, the true. Arabs of the Hedjaz, 
will hold the country in a grip of steel." 

His dark eyes flashed as he strode upon the flat roof of 
the ancient palace of Baghdad, and the old Chief gazed upon 
him with looks of admiration. 

" By the Prophet," he said at length. " you amaze me, 
Mohammed ; little did I think to hear such words from one 
whom I-" • 

He stopped abruptly and stared at an Arab dhow that 
was dropping slowly down the stream. 

" Well, my father, why do you stop ? You were saying 
1 from one whom I'—What ? " 

" From one whom I—trained, Mohammed." 

" It is a lame conclusion," said the young man with a 
laugh. " As the years go by the power of the mind weakens, 
and thought s flit from one subject to another. May it never 
be so with you, my father." 

" Have no fear, Mohammed; there is no weakening of 
my brain, although my hand is not as it used to be. I began 
life a simple Arab trade/ and now men call me Malik 
(king). What I have gained I won by strength and cun¬ 
ning. You will outstrip me in the race, for there is that in 
you which is stronger than anything in me, and you have 
learned all the lessons I could teach you. Farewell, and 
Allah go with thee." 

" The old man grows tedious," muttered the Tiger as 
he galloped towards the mountains, some few hours later. 
" What is it in me that is stronger than anything in him ? 
He^could not mean youth or bodily strength, for these 
proclaim themselves without speech. He will soon pass 
away and then— l rule alone." 

Next day he sat in his stronghold among the mountains 
3 nd awaited with impatience the coming of his officer, El- 
Kaldani. It was late in the evening when the tired horse¬ 
men pushed their way along the ravine and came within 
sight of the massive gates. A rocket gave early notice of 
their approach and their arrival was welcomed by crowds of 
comrades. 

Haroun and Ibrahim swung themselves out of the saddle 
and went straight to report to their Chief. The camels 
were led through the throng to the great stables and their 
precious loads were quickly stored away in the underground 
armouries which had been hewn out of the rock. Von 
Weltreich w^as leiP in the courtyard. He had not dis¬ 
mounted, and a few yards from where he sat on his horse 
s f ood the camel with the captured fugitive slung across it. 
A guard of Arabs surrounded it. 

" I schstay to see the endt of you, mine frendt," said 
Von Weltreich gravely. " The Tiger come down pi esendtly 
and there vill be wrhat you call a leedle scene. You vbas 
from Englandt, nicht war ? " 

" Never nund where I am from. Look after your own 
business. I don’t care a rap for you or for the Tiger. If 
I have to go out I’ll go out without whining, so shut up." 

A glare of torches now lighted up the courtyard and 
the Tiger, followed closely by Haroun, Ibrahim, and other 
officers, came down the steps. 

" So this is the dog which caused delay and the death 
of four men. You did well to bring him to me, El-Kaldani ; 
death by a bullet is too easy a way out of life for him. 
What is he, Turk—Persian—Kafir ? " 

Allah know s, my lord; he does not speak our tongue. 


He was trading on the Karun river wiien we captured him, 
and had it not been for his example we should not have 
lost ten men in the fight. He was everywhere, leading the 
dogs to show their teeth and bite. I would have shot him 
when he tiied to escape, but Ibrahim Al-Mansur was wiser 
than I, so we have brought him here." 

" Loose him. and set him before me," said the Tiger. 
While the Arabs were tearing at the knots which bound the 
captive, Von Weltreich moved his horse nearer the Chief. 

" I greet thee, Mirza Mohammed," he said, giving a 
military salute and speaking in fluent Arabic. " So far 
thine eyes have not fallen upon me nor have I heard any 
words of welcome. I can leave if my coming is not accord¬ 
ing to thy wish." 

" When I have dealt with mine enemies I shall know 
how to greet my friends. You are welcome, but, mean¬ 
while, my concern is with this wild dog. When I have 
finished with him it Vill be time to talk. Thy whip, 
Haroun." 

He took the whip from the hand of El-Kaldani and 
waited until the prisoner was thrust forward and placed 
a few yards away from him. It w*as a wild but picturesque 
scene. Although the moon was not yet up, the night was 
clear and the stars hung like brilliant lamps over the rough 
outlines of the mountains. The blazing torches lighted 
up the massive frowning walls, the great gateway, and the 
fierce faces and gleaming eyes of the long-robed horsemen 
of the desert. They shone upon, and were reflected from, 
the jewels worn by the Tiger and from the weapons of his 
followers. The soldierly figure of Von Weltreich, on his 
powerful horse, stood out like a bronze statue touched here 
and there with golden light, the white limbs of the half- 
naked prisoner gleamed,and on his sun-tanned face a crimson 
stain of blood showed where he had been wounded. His 
face was tired-looking and pale as death, but his eyes were 
steady as a rock. His hands were bound tightly behind him. 

The strong face of the Tiger had undergone a terrible 
change. He was no longer the suave, polished Arab chief, 
but looked like a wicked, pitiless murderer. Raising his 
whip, he stiuck the prisoner violently on the face. A red 
weal showed instantly on the firm skin. Again the cruel 
lash cut the flesh and the perspiration started out on the 
forehead of the unfortunate man, but not a sound broke 
from his lips. His hands worked feverishly at his bonds, 
and some of the Arabs clutched the knives in their belts. 
Von Weltreich lit a cigarette, but his face changed some¬ 
what as he quietly puffed out the smoke. The captive 
looked up at him and spoke. 

" You know the language of this cowardly snipe," he 
said. " Tell him from me that he is a dastard to strike a 
bound and unarmed man. He is a powerful man with 
limbs like a giant but his heart is that of a craven. He 
would not dare to raise his whip if my hands were free." 

“ What does he say ? " growled the Tiger. " Tell me." 

Von Weltreich repeated the message in as forcible Arabic 
as he could command. A fierce murmur arose from the 
Arabs. The Tiger drew in his breath. " Loose him," he 
shouted to his followers, " and stand away. Let no man 
ii^erfere." 

/he Arabs tore away the bonds, hesitated for a moment 
or two, but the fierce gesture of the Tiger made them fall 
back, and a clear space was left around the Chief and the 
prisoner. 

With a hoarse cry the man stretched his arms over his 
head and then, with a swift bound, leaped forward and 
threw himself on the Tiger. His clenched fists shot out 
like lightning, and the Chief staggered back under an 
avalanche of blows. Catching him around the waist, the 
prisoner got a firm hold, and, with the skill of a practised 
wrestler, grappled until he had secured the position he 
required. The Tiger was no child, however, and putting 
forth all his strength and planting himself firmly on both 
feet, he strove to grasp his opponent around the throat. 
His muscles stood out as he made his supreme effort. 
Twice he made his grip, but the swift movements of the 
prisoner foiled him. 

Leaving the hold which he had taken around the Tiger’s 
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“The prisoner 
was left stretched 
out upon the 
ground, while Arab guards 
crouched near by and watched with 
sleepless vigilance/* (See p. 399.) 

waist, the man struck him desperately again and again 
on the face, compelling him to loose the clutch which he 
bad on his throat. The Tiger was utterly bewildered by 
the heavy smashes on the face. Before he could recover, 
his opponent clenched bum again, forced his own shoulders 
into the chest of the Arab, and. with a mighty swerve, 
swung him clean off the ground and hurled him backwards 
over his head. There was a shout of anger from the 
Arab soldiers, and Haroun and Ibrahim, drawing their 
pistols, darted at the prisoner, who was now standing, 
panting, near his prostrate enemy. He met them with a 
right and left from fists which seemed to have been made 
out of steel, and the officers went down as though they 
had been shot. They were tough and wiry fighters, how¬ 
ever, and had hardly measured their lengths upon the 
ground before they sprang up again and prepared to 
finish their man. 

The Tiger had been severely shaken but had not lost 
consciousness, although the throw might easily have 
broken the neck of an ordinary man. He staggered to 
his feet before a shot could be fired or a knife flung at the 
prisoner, and with an imperious command to liis followers 
to keep back, darted at his opponent and tried to grasp 
him by the ne:k. The man was as elusive as an eel, and 
the Chief found it impossible to get a firm grip. He 
was beginning to fear the hard fists which formed so 
impenetrable a defence and gave such hammer-like blows, 
but his fierce temper would not allow him to give up the 
combat or call in the help of his followers. Haroun settled 
the matter for him with the butt of a heavy spear. Watch¬ 
ing his opportunity and keeping well out of reach, he swung 


the iron- 
bound shaft 
against the side of 

the head of the 
prisoner, and, with 
a low moan, the unfortunate man crumpled up and lay 
prone upon the ground. A dozen sharp knives were on the 
point of being buried in him w'hen the Tiger intervened. 

“ Who struck that blow ? ” he shouted, glaring around 
his followers. “ Who dares to snatch the prey out of the 
claws of the tiger ? ** 

No one replied. Haroun had dropped the spear and was 
now feeling the side of his face with some tenderness. He 
thought it wiser not to say anything. 

“ Shall we slay him, my lord ? ” said Ibrahim, striding 
forward and kneeling down beside the prisoner with his 
dagger in his hand. “ He has given us enough trouble; 
a thrust will end it, and I have a blow to avenge.” 

“ I have more,” replied the Tiger, spurning the un¬ 
conscious man with his foot and glaring around, “and he 
shall meet his death with his eyes open. To end him with 
a stroke is tod merciful. Bind him and peg him out upon 
the ground where he lies. To-morrow' I will decide w'hat 
kind of torture shall smooth his way to death. He shall 
be torn limb from limb like the mad dog he is.” 

With ready hands the Arabs bound strong hide cords 
to the man’s wrists and feet as he lay at full length on his 
back, then fastened the cords to pegs which they drove 
into the ground, and left him stretched out, unable to move 
from the place where he was pinned down so securely. 

Turning his discoloured and bleeding face towards Von 
Weltreich, and pointing to the door of the stronghold, the 
Tiger said a few words of welcome. Saluting, and slipping 
down from his horse, the two men looked for a few minutes 
at the prisoner. 

” Is he Turk, Persian, or Kafir ? ” queried the Tiger. 
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" Kafir, my lord, and English at that; you might have 
{mown by the way he made his attack. The English alone 
are brutal enough to make an assault with clenched fists. 
They have no idea of chivalry, and are barbarians who 
light with their naked hands.” 

The frown deepened upon the Tiger’s face. 

♦Bad I known he belonged to that accursed people,” 
he muttered, ” I would not have allowed his hands to be 
free. No man has ever dared to face me in my wrath, 
especially when my Arabs have been standing all around; 
terror has shaken them and they have begged for mercy 
or watted like dumb cattle before the slaughterer.” 

“They are like cornered rats, my lord,” said Von 



Weltreich, shrugging his shoulders. '* It is not courage, but 
fear, that makes them fight. It is best when an English 
rat is in the trap to drown it without opening the bars. 
I have studied them and I know.” 

They followed the servants into the palace, and the 
prisoner was left stretched out upon the ground, while 
Arab guards crouched near by and watched with sleepless 
vigilance. Somehow, they feared the unconscious prisoner 
who lay so helplessly before them, and it was with a feeling 
of relief when, in due course they saw the darkness paling 
before the first rays of the morning sun, they heard the 
marching footsteps of the comrades who were coming to 
take their place. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

UNFORTUNATE, UNPLEASANT. AND UNEXPECTED. 


| WO evenings later Von 
Weltreich and the Tiger of 
Baghdad had a long and 
earnest conversation in a 
magnificently appointed 
room, which formed the favourite 
resting-place of the Arab chief. 
Heavy crimson curtains, looped up 
during the day with golden tassels 
and cords, hung before the carved 
wood frames of the window’s. Silver 
lamps, filled with some aromatic 
burning oil, shed a soft glow over 
the rich carpets, and numberless 
divans, beautifully carved chairs 
and couches with jewelled backs and 
sides, offered a luxurious repose to 
the dreamer. Ancient chain armour, 
with numerous weapons of antique 
appearance, hung on carved sup¬ 
ports, and costly vessels of silver 
and gold, encrusted with rare jewels, 
stood on low tables and ebony and 
ivory inlaid pedestals. Luscious fruit 
of every description known to the 
East was in beautiful epergnes of 
Persian glass. Quaint pipes and 
jewelled hookahs filled with per¬ 
fumed water were standing near the 
divans. Von Weltreich was in uni¬ 
form, and a number of decorations glittered on the breast 
of his tunic. He had evidently dressed with the view' of 
impressing the Tiger. His soldierly figure showed to ad¬ 
vantage in the tight-fitting tunic and high polished boots, 
incongruous as these looked in a temperature which, even 
in the mountains, w r as w’ell qver the hundred. The Tiger 
was clothed in a rich loose under robe of silk, with a magni¬ 
ficent wide green leather belt of ancient make around his 
waist. It was sown with pearls and precious stones and 
fastened with an emerald-studded buckle which was almost 
priceless. 

Von Weltreich had spread a large map upon a low 
pedestal and both men had been studying it for some time 
in silence. 

" See here, Mirza Mohammed ; here is the greatest and 
finest city in the w'orld, Berlin, and I take this measure 
and lay it on the map and draw a straight line—so. 
Now see wdiere the line cuts through—Berlin, Belgrade, 
Constantinople, Brusa, Aleppo, Baghdad, Basra, Bombay, 
Madras, Singapore, past New Guinea, where we have a 
great possession, and straight into Australia, which is a 
wonderful continent with a few million people in it. The 
key positions are Berlin, Constantinople, Baghdad, Basra, 
and Bombay, and with them we open the door to the East 
and farthest South. My country will hold the key, and you 
will help us to turn the locks and fling open the doors.” 

“ Who holds the keys now ? ” said the Tiger thoughtfully. 


” The people you hate.” 

” I hate many,” w*as the reply. 

" You hate the English most of all, and, Mirza, so do I. 
They have had their day, and are grown rich, careless, and 
weak. They drink, dance, riot, and think that playing 
games is all they need to live for. Their Empire is bound 
together with a girdle of sand. The first blast of threatened 
war will blow' it to pieces. We. on the contrary, are welded 
together like finest steel, and for more than forty years have 
been preparing for an Empire such as the world has never 
seen. We have been building our own country and under¬ 
mining others.” 

" Why ? ” said Mohammed, looking Von Weltreich in 
the face. ' 

” Because we are the people chosen by Allah to make 
the world a better place; our ideals are the best, our men 
and women the cleverest and strongest. We are called to 
be the physicians of the weak and sickly, and to eliminate 
them, if necessary, so that stronger peoples may have room 
to grow. Nothing but the strong has the right to live and 
rule, the weak must be absorbed, their possessions are not 
theirs, their lives are not their own.” 

” That is a doctrine I have long practised,” muttered the 
Tiger as he glanced around his possessions, “ but in the 
mountains we call it by a short name. It is well to know 
that it has the approval of Allah. Am I strong or weak, 
Effendi ? ” 

” You are strong, Mirza Mohammed, the strongest min 
in Mesopotamia. That is why I speak freely with you, and 
why I claim your friendship in the name of my people. 
We have made you what you are, for if we had not sold you 
the modern weapons you possess to-day, you w’ould have 
been no more than any other Arab chief, leader of a handful 
of desert horsemen, and a wealthy trader of Baghdad.” 

The hard glint in the eyes of the Tiger might have warned 
him that he was acting in a tactless w'ay. for the pride of 
the Chief was stung by the way in which Von Weltreich 
spoke of his comparative littleness and unimportance. The 
word ” trader ” touched him to the quick, and he showed 
it by a more studied politeness. 

” Trader is hardly the word to apply to the purchaser, 
Effendi,” he said with a smile. “You and your friends 
were the traders, and the profits were great.” 

” They w'ereso,” replied Von Weltreich. ” for the risk was 
great. The cleverest brains in the world thought out the 
plan, and the most courageous hands in the world carried 
it out. With us, my friend, trading is a form of warfare. 
Commerce is the trench by which we close in upon the 
fortress we desire to capture, and the deepest trench is 
the safest and most free from suspicion. We carried your 
weapons in a ship which sailed under the sea, and while 
our enemies hunted the surface, we delivered the goods and 
no one is any the wiser. Some day the weapons will be 
needed, and from Afghanistan, India, Egypt, Kurdistan, 
Persia, and Turkey brave men, under our leadership, will 
come out to beat down England and give the world the 
freedom it is pining for. Our sway will be a mighty one, 
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and the nations will find shelter upon the broad wings of 
our Eagle.” 

” And if they do not want that shelter ? ” queried the 
Tiger. 

" They will be torn to pieces, Mirza Mohammed, and 
rightly. If my people decide to shelter them they must 
be sheltered, and they and their lands will find the benefit. 
To refuse would be a sign of their weakness and decay. 
When my people will to shelter another people that is all 
that there is to be said on the matter. We will—they 
shelter—so—all is right.” 

” Arabs need no shelter, Effendi,” suggested the Tiger, 
playing with the curved dagger which hung from his belt. 
” We have our horses and our deserts. We serve the 
Prophet, praise be to his name, and, for the rest, we can 
provide for ourselves.” 

” You have enemies,” replied Von Weltreich. '* Russia, 
that empire of barbarians ; England, a land of weaklings; 
France, decaying and helpless. When the great railway 
runs from Berlin to Baghdad and Basra, the highway 
of the sea will have lost its importance, and we shall 


for the torches were all spluttering on the ground, and the 
Tiger could not see what was happening. 

The heavy crashing of the great gate as it was closed, j 
and the sound of hammering outside told him, as plainly 
as w’ords could have conveyed the message, that the 
assailants had got away with the prisoner. Wild with 
rage, he dashed from the chamber and. snatching his pistols 
as he went, leaped down the steps towards the courtyaid. 
His men by this time were completely alarmed, and every¬ 
where there was the sound of rushing feet. Torches lit 
up the courtyard until the place was as bright as when the 
noonday sun was shining. Every man clutched a rifle 
or pistol. The Tiger rushed among them like a furious 
beast of prey and dashed at the gate. The massive portal, 
studded with huge nails and fashioned of hard, thick 
w'ood, was as firm as a barrier of steel. Several men 
grabbed the stout bars which fastened it from the inside 
and tried to force it open. They might as w f ell have tried 
to move a mountain. The gate was evidently securely 
fastened by bars nailed into sockets on the outside. 



The Arabs 


brazier 


speed to avenge your quarrel and our own 
enemies will be in the dust, and thenccfor 
ward none shall dare to threaten those w'hom 
(iermany befriends. Look into your own 

He pointed 

to the curtains which hung before 
the windows, and both men 
” There you will see something which 
is typical of England.” 

The Tiger drew the curtains aside 
and they looked down 
upon the shadow’ed court¬ 
yard. On one side the 
moonlight made the walls 
bright, the rest was in 
darkness. Some soldiers 
sat round a charcoal 
brazier. Torches blazing 
here and there revealed a 
white figure stretched out 
upon the ground. Its 
harids and feet were fully 
extended and pegged down 
by stakes driven into the 
earth. There was no move¬ 
ment of the seemingly in¬ 
animate figure. Outside 
the half-opened great gate 
some Arab guards walked 
to and fro. 

” There, Mirza Moham¬ 
med.” said Von Weltreich, 
as he pointed to the figure. 

" there is England—weak, 
crippled, bound hand and 
foot, helpless—and we are 
here-” 

His speech was suddenly 


leaped to their feet and 
stood for a moment as though 
undecided what to do.” 


interrupted by a strange 

sight in the courtyard below. There was a noise of scuff¬ 
ling and the guards outside the gateway seemed to be in 
difficulties, for they were rapidly thrust aside. Two men 
staggered inside and collapsed. The Arabs around the 
brazier leaped to their feet and stood for a moment as 
though undecided what to do. Before they could make 
up their minds and draw their weapons, a tall figure, 
evidently that of a very powerful man, dashed into the 
midst of them. As he came he fired an automatic pistol 
with deadly aim. He was a marksman of unerring accuracy 
and no shots were wasted. Two small black figures, 
naked save for loin-cloths, flung themselves on the ground 
beside the prisoner. They seemed to be hacking at the 
bonds which secured the man to the pegs. There was a 
strange yell of triumph, and at the sound the big man 
stooped down, picked up the prisoner, and swung him over 
his shoulder. By this time the courtyard was in darkness, 


” Bring axes.” said Von Weltreich, “ and beat it down.’ 1 

“ Nay,” shouted the Tiger, who had now recovered hi; 
coolness. “ Let the dogs be free for a few hours. When 
daylight comes we can easily pick up the track made 
outside by them. We know the country, and our friend; 
are everywhere in the mountains. To-morrow’ let every 
man be ready to hunt them down. Come, Effendi. thi; 
has been an unpleasant business.” 

“Unfortunate—unpleasant—and unexpected,” gruntec 
Von Weltreich, who was thoroughly disgusted by tin 
turn events had taken. “ Someone has been playing tin 
traitor.” 

The Tiger turned upon him as he paused a momcn 
before passing into his own apartments. A rather bitte 
smile was upon his face and he spoke with a big measure 
of scorn. 

“ He w r as typical of England, Effendi, I think you said 
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Weak, crippled, bound hand and foot, helpless, was that 
it ? If he was typical of his country, it seems to me that 
England has some very good friends w r ho appear to be 
strong and wide-aw r ake." 

“Black men/' said Von Weltreich, shrugging his 
shoulders. 


** Perhaps, Effendi, I could not see distinctly. The big 
man who shot so well was a white man or I am much 
deceived, and, in any case, it is a great country which 
can get black men to risk death in a white man’s quarrel." 

" Bah," muttered Von Weltreich, as he turned away. 
" We shall see what to-morrow brings forth." 


CHAPTER IX. 

SNATCHED FROM THE TIGER. 


A FTER searching the coast-line and finding no clue of 
the submarine, Charlie Howard had determined to 
run the dhow up the Gulf of Oman, calling at 
Muscat and Bunder Abbas, and hence by Kishin 
Island along the Persian coast as far as Bus lire. At the 
ports. Tompops and Tommybim. taking up the role of 
conjurers and acrobats, made diligent 
inquiry. They found no clue either of 
the gun-runners or of Jack King. A 
rather caretul search convinced Howard 
that the Persian side of the Gulf had 
been avoided. He resolved 
to cross to the Arabian coast 
and continue his quest at El 
Katif and so along until he 
reached Koweit. Somewhere 
between these points he ex¬ 
pected to find some traces or 
to gather news about a land 
mg of rifles. In spite of his 
efforts, however, he was un¬ 
able to get any information 
vrhidi would put him upon 
the track. Word had been 
sent to all the naval men on 
the Gulf and a keen look-out 
had been kept for the sub 
marine. Cautious inquiries 
failed to elicit any word. For 
several weeks the dhow 
cruised in and about the 
Giif of Koweit, running in 
occasionally and landing the 
dwarfs at the town, where 
they performed before ap¬ 
preciative audiences of Ger¬ 
man officials and tried to 
unearth the secret, which was 
evidently closely guarded 
by all who had knowledge 
of the activities of the 
submarine. Again failure 
resulted. 

Then Howrard sailed north 
and skirted Burian Island, in¬ 
vestigating with the greatest 
care every possible place that 
seemed to suggest a concealed 
landing-place. A few weeks 
later the flats and palm- 
groves of the village of Fao 
came in sight, and the dhow 
had reached the bar of the 
Shat-el-Arab, where the Tigris 
and Euphrates run into the 
Persian Gulf. The flag was 
firing from the Turkish fort. 

Charlie saluted by dipping his 
Union Jack, and in a few' 
hours had run past the fort 
and was sailing with a good 
rind between the soft, muddy 
banks of the wide channel 
which leads up to Basra, the 
city of Sindbad the Sailor, 


seme forty miles or so from Fao. It was at the date 
plantation, which lies a little beyond the village of 
Sahain, that the first scrap of news brought cheer to 
their hearts. There was some festivity going on among 
the Turkish troops stationed at this place, and Tom¬ 
pops and 'Tommybim landed to give their entertainment. 



was as firm as a barrier of 
steel. Several men grabbed 

the stout bars and tried to force it open.'' (See page 400,) 

30 
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The Turkish soldier is a simple individual, whose 
pleasures are few and far between, and the monotony of the 
life of a desert post makes him eager for anything that 
promises a little excitement. The dwarfs were exceedingly 
clever acrobats, and their conjuring, which consisted of a 
number of puzzling tricks requiring little or no apparatus, 
always brought plenty of applause. As a rule, the applause 
was more plentiful than the money contributions, but 
Tompops was not out for gain in the shape of coin. One 
of his cleverest tricks was done with chickens. Raising his 
hand, empty to all appearance, to thfe back of his neck or 
to his nose, he would produce a three weeks’ old chicken, 
small and fluffy. Holding it firmly in the 
hollow of one hand he seemed to tear off 
its head with the other. At any rate, 
the head disappeared, and lo! when he 
opened his hands there were* two chickens. 

He would go on until he had four 
chickens hopping about. Wringing heads 
off, with a delightful smile upon his face, 
seemed to be the greatest of all his 
pleasures, and yet no one 
could detect where he con¬ 
cealed the birds or what 
he did with them when 
the trick was over. It was 
only on special occasions 
t hat he did the chicken 
trick, and, as Tommybim 
used to say, with a huge 
grin, the special occasion 
was usually about hatch¬ 
ing time. 


Thimble-rigging with peas, disappearing coins which 
had a nimble trick of hiding themselves in other people’s 
hair, eyes, or garments, and. some bewildering knife 
and basket tricks, in which Tommybim was bound with 
ropes and bundled into a thick wicker basket, and ap¬ 
parently stabbed viciously half-a-dozen times, and then 
was discovered, grinning amiably, on the outskirts of the 
crowd, made up an entertainment which was exactly to I 
the taste of an Eastern audience. Tompops was getting 
ready to bring the show to a close when a message was 
sent by the officers commanding his attendance. They 
also wanted to see tlje chicken trick. Wringing necks 1 
rather appealed to their interest. After he 
had pleased them the dwarf was dismissed, 
and the two comrades separated and began 
t > try to pick up information. Night fell 
and they had not returned 
to the dhow. Howard and 
Abdul were keeping a sharp 
look-out, but nearly a week 
had gone by before the 
negroes returned. By the 
look on their faces Howard 
guessed that they had some¬ 
thing important to com 
municate. 

“ Baas King no dead, ’ 
said Tompops, when the 
three were sheltered 
behind the curtains of 
the cabin of the dhow; 
’that lor certain. Listen, 
baas.” 



(To bs continued.) 


“The Maize Spirit.” 


T HE legends of the Red Men of the North-West are full 
of romantic interest. Any boy who has read Fenimore 
Cooper, Ballantyne, and other writers of Indian talcs, 
will have been fascinated by these fanciful and often 
beautiful imaginings. In a volume on “ The Myths of the 
North American Indians ” (Harrap Sc Co.) Mr. Lewis Spence gives 
some entertaining examples of the Red Man’s folk-lore. Here is 
one which tells how the Indian accounts for the origin of maize. 

" A Chippewayan lad of fourteen or fifteen dwelt with his 
parents, brothers, and sisters in a beautifully situated little 
•lodge. The family, though poor, were very happy. The father 
was a hunter who was not lacking in courage and skill, but 
there were times when he could scarcely supply the wants of 
his family, and as none of his children was old enough to help 
him, things went hardly with them. The lad was of a cheerful 
and contented dispositiem, like his father, and his great desire 
was to benefit his people. The time had come for him to observe 
the initial fast prescribed for all Indian boys of his age, and 
his mother made him a little fasting-lodge in a remote spot. 

“ Thither the boy repaired, meditating on the goodness of 
the Great Spirit, who had made all things beautiful in the fields 
and forests for the enjoyment of man. The desire to help his 
fellows was strong upon him, and he prayed that some means 
to that end might be revealed to him in a dream. On the 
third day of his fast he was too weak to ramble through the 
forest, and as he lay in a state between sleeping and waking, 
there came a beautiful youth, richly dressed in green robes 
and wearing on his head wonderful green plumes. 

“ ' The Great Spirit has heard your prayers,’ said the youth, 
and his voice was like the sound of the wind sighing through 
the grass. ‘ Hearken to me and you shall have your desire 
fulfilled. Arise and wrestle with me. ’ 

“ The lad obeyed. Though his limbs were weak his brain 
was clear and active, and he felt he could not but obey the 
stranger. After a long, silent struggle the latter said, ‘ That 
will do for to-day. To-morrow, I shall come'again.’ 


“ The lad lay back exhausted, but on the morrow the green- 
clad stranger reappeared, and the conflict was renewed. As 
the struggle went on, the youth felt himself grow stronger and 
more confident, and before leaving him for the second time 
the supernatural visitor offered him some words of praise. 

" On the third day the youth, pale and feeble, was again 
summoned to the contest. As he grasped his opponent the 
very contact seemed to’give him new strength, and he fought 
more and more bravely. Ere he took his departure, the visitor 
told the lad that the following day would put an end to his trials. 

“ * To-morrow,’ said he, * your father will bring you food, 
and that will help you. In the evening I shall come and wrestle 
with you. I know that you are destined to succeed and to 
obtain your heart's desire. When you have thrown me, strip 
off my garments and plumes, bury me where I fall, and keep 
the earth above me moist and clean. Once a month let my 
remains be covered with fresh earth, and you shall see me again, , 

clothed in my green garments and plumes.’ 

“Next day the lad’s father brought him food; the youtli, 
however, begged that it might be set aside till evening. Oner 
again the stranger appeared. Though he had eaten nothing, 
the hero's strength, as before, seemed to increase as he struggled. | 

and at last he threw his opponent. Then he stripped off 
his garments and plumes and buried him in the earth. 

“ His task done, he returned to his parents, and soon recovered 
Ills full strength. But he never forgot the grave of his friend. 
Not a weed was allowed to grow on it, and, finally, he was re¬ 
warded by seeing the green plumes rise above the earth and 
broaden out into graceful leaves. When the autumn came he 
requested his father to accompany him to the place. By this 
time the plant was at its full height, tall and beautiful, with 
waving leaves and golden tassels. The elder man was filled 
with surprise and admiration. * It is my friend,’ murmured the 
youth, * the friend of my dreams.' ‘ It is Mon-da-min, * said 
his father, * the spirit’s grain, the gift of the Great Spirit.’ 

“ And in this manner was maize given to the Indians. ” 
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The Foreign Legion. 

France’s Famous Fighting Force that can do anything but Retreat. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


W HEN you arc dead played out, stick it with the 
thought, 4 C’est la Legion! ’ (‘ It is the Legion 
That dour and dogged sentiment may be said 
to embody the motto of the wonderful Foreign 
Legion of France, than which no regiment has more dis¬ 
tinguished itself during the war. Cut to pieces, decimated 
in its successful attacks upon the Germans, the Legion was 
early in the struggle almost wiped out of existence. But, 
terribly hard as is the life that it offers, and miserably 
meagre its pay of one halfpenny a day, it is the proud 
boast of the Legion that it has never lacked for men. 
When the word went forth that the ranks of the legionnaires 
were thinned, “ the blues for the Legion,” as its recruits 
are called, lined up on all sides, Frenchmen and foreigners 
of all nationalities—Americans, Greeks, Roumanians, Ser ¬ 
bians, Russians, Danes, Swiss, Spaniards, Belgians, Dutch, 
Poles, Italians, and a few Englishmen. In a month the 
Premier Etranger'* or First 
Regiment of the Legion, and also 
its Second Regiment, were at more 
than full strength again, and soon 
what is undoubtedly the toughest 
body of white men in existence 
went out once more to slay the 
foe, 

44 No quarter for the Foreign 
Legion—no - ligionnaire to be 
taken prisoner,” has been the 
order of the German Emperor to 
his troops. ” Splendid ! ” was the 
satisfied response of the Legion 
itself, and knowing how the enemy 
fears them, the ” dare-alls of the 
Legion” have performed even greater pro¬ 
digies of valour than those which prompted 
grim General de Negrier to say of them : 

' Some soldiers can fight—the Ugionnaires 
can die.” 

That famous officer was the best-loved 
commander the Legion ever had, for he knew 
his men thoroughly. He used also to de¬ 
clare that the Foreign Legion had three in¬ 
estimable advantages, namely, that it could 
fight brilliantly, march till it dropped, and 
there was nothing that it could not do, for 
it included in its ranks not only men who could fight 
through a war. but could write that war’s history. 44 The 
Legion,” chronicled a historian not long since, “ is complete 
in itself ; it relies upon none other. It marches and it acts 
independently, and it dies without attracting attention.” 
As regards the Legion’s more customary native campaigns, 
that last statement may be relatively true. But in the 
( ^reat War some of the glorious deeds of these men of 
superlative bravery have been worthily blazoned broad¬ 
cast. It is the first time in its history that the Legion 
has fought on the soil of France. 

La L£gion Etrangire, the Foreign Legion, was founded 
in the year 1831 for the purpose of fighting in Africa against 
the Arabs. In Asia and in Africa most of its campaigning 
has been done. ” For more than eighty years,” recently 
declared one of its English members, 44 the legionnaire, 
marching in the deserts, has been choked with sand. Now 
comes a change at last, and nearer home he has been stifled 
with mud ” That is an example of the Legion’s stern 
humour which, as the French say, ” can find fun even 
in the last cartridge.” Truly the Ugionnaires are fellows 


for any foe to reckon with ; for they are exponents at once 
of common-sense philosophy and of mad exploits ! 

Practically speaking, physical fitness is the sole qualifica¬ 
tion for enrolment in'the Legion ; the recruiting officers 
bother little as to the past history of their recruits. The 
doctors critically examine each candidate for enlistment, 
and probably the only question put is 44 Have you any 
special military knowledge ? ” If the man, whatever his 
country, is possessed of army attainments, those may 
assist his career in the Legion. Beyond that, he simply 
signs his name to a contract between himself and the Re¬ 
public of France for five years’ service intheForeign Legion 
and he is a Ugionnaire. 44 Now you have banged the door 
to behind you properly,” is the bantering remark that the 
prodigiously efficient corporals of the Legion address to 
the 44 signed on ” blues. 

Phvsical fitness is necessary for the Foreign Legion. 

because its military training is the hardest 
in the world. If a man can survive it he is 
capable of service as any kind of soldier in 
any army. The Legion's sole aim is to do 
things ; consumed by warlike enthusiasm, 
its members are 44 out” to fight, and so the 
legend to which the Legion pins its faith is 
March or die.” There is no exaggeration 
in the statement that the Legion has scant 
regard for human life—that is, the life of its 
members. By virtue of severe 
training the Legion can make 
prodigious forced marches; on 
these terrible tramps it is as 
some winding, moving monster 
that is absolutely tireless. On, 

• mi, to get at grips with the foe, is the incen¬ 
tive of all. 44 If you are done, stick it with 
the memory, 1 C’est la Legion ! ’ If you can 
no longer swing your legs, try to crawl.” 
That is what the ** iron non-coms.,” as they 
have been called, say to their men; and 
though long since dead-beat the men con¬ 
tinue to march. To drop out very likely 
means death. The Foreign legion has 
always relied chiefly on its ability to march ; 
by that capacity is arranged the trying tasks 
that are allotted to it, tasks that, often 
enough, few other regiments could be called upon to per¬ 
form. If by marching all night an armed force can reach a 
given place by dawn, and then, breakfastless, engage the 
foe, a certain position may be won. The Legion does it 1 
And the men, to a man, must march or die. For, as likely 
as not, on these forced marches the ambulance is unable to 
follow. What matters ? 44 C’est la Mgion ! ” 

Ordinarily the uniform of the Legion consists of red 
trousers, blue jacket and overcoat, and red kepi with a 
white cover. In barracks white duck trousers are worn. 
The heavy blue military overcoat is put on over the shirt, 
without any jacket underneath, and its tails are buttoned 
back behind, after the fashion of the French infantryman, 
and so as not to impede the legs in marching. Around 
the body is worn a sash of fine woollen cloth, which serves 
alike as a cholera-belt and as a support to the soldier’s 
frame. Many a time this sash has saved a legionnaire’s 
life, when, in some desperate encounter, a man has with 
it bound up a comrade’s wounds. 

Nearly all the Legion’s campaigning having been done in 
hot countries, it seems surprising to learn that the regiment 
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has suffered little 
from sunstroke. 
Credit for this be¬ 
longs to the adop¬ 
tion of the neck- 
cover, a thin linen 
cover which, but¬ 
toned on to the kipi, 
covers not only the 
neck, but the ears 
and cheeks as well. 
It is a most efficient 
protection, and it 
was copied from the 
Arabs, who, in 
Morocco and Al¬ 
geria, may be said 
to be the Legion’s 
hereditary enemy. 

As befits soldiers 
who depend so 
mych upon their 
powers of marching, 
the men of the 
Legion have splen¬ 
didly-made laced 
boots, which have 
set the pattern in 
that particular to 
several of the armies 
of the world. In 
Northern Africa and 
elsewhere these 
boots, even if well 
worn, are in great request, and a deserter from the Legion 
is able to sell his boots at sight, the recognised price in 
most quarters being ten shillings. To sell any item of kit. 
however, is a heinous offence in the Legion, and one that 
renders the offender liable to very severe punishment. 

No soldier of any other country carries such a load as 
does the ligionnaire. Says an Englishman who is at 
present serving in the Legion: “ I am standing the 
fatigue better than I anticipated. It is the weight of the 
equipment which is my great trouble. On Saturday I 
marched from 12 to 7 p . m . (seven hours), carrying my 
knapsack, a bag, water-bottle, tent-pole, canvas, pick-axe, 
blanket, rifle, and 150 rounds of ammunition. We covered 
about eighteen miles, up hill and down dale, through forests 
and across ploughed fields. That wasn’t bad, was it ? 
especially as I had been trench-digging (most tiring work) 
from 6 to 9 in the morning, and had afterwards done an 
hour’s potato-peeling and bean-shelling 1 ” 

Truth to tell, the legionnaire is pre-eminently the “ handy¬ 
man ” of the world’s armies, he depends absolutely upon 
himself and. he can do anything. Credit for French con¬ 
quests over the Arab hordes of Northern Africa is largely 
due to the Legion, and where a district has been cleared 
of the fighting Arabs, it has been the Legion that has 
rendered it habitable by whites. In Algeria, for instance, 
after imposing peace upon the people, the legionnaires 
made pretty well all the roads. It is they who, in those 
countries, build barracks. Government offices, and very 
largely contrive the water supply. 

A typical and probably true anecdote of the Legion runs 
as follows:— 

At Oran a corporal one day thrust a trowel into the hand 
of a ligionnaire, saying : 

“ Now you are a mason, and are going to build a wall.” 
Which the man did. 

Next day in similar fashion he was given a spade. He 
looked at it in somewhat disparaging style, and asked : 

“ Well, what am 1 now ? A gardener ? ” 

“No,” answ ered the corporal; ” the man at the cemetery 
has fallen ill. and you are to take his place. To-day you 
are a grave-digger.” 

Above all, before everything else, the trainipg of the 
ligionnaire is practical. He is shown how to do everything 


by non-coms, who, from the training that they themselves 
have received, are perfect adepts in the art of imparting 
instruction. “ The corporals of the Legion,’* once said 
a French Minister for War, “ are masters of their own 
department. Their efficiency is such that by their spoken 
irony, they could flurry even an elephant; by persuasive 
example they could teach a mule to fold serviettes.” 
Though quaintly conveyed, that eulogy is scarcely 
exaggerated, for the non-coms, of the Legion are complete 
at their particular business, and they have far more to do 
with the moulding of the men than have the officers them¬ 
selves. When he joins ,the regiment, each recruit occupies 
a bunk between two old ligionnaires, so that by copying 
them in all that he sees he may in the shortest space of 
time fall in with the ways and habits of the Legion. 

Fearless in the fray, chafing at each restraint that holds 
it back, in warfare the only thought of the Legion is how 
to get close to the foe. There again, though, the practical 
is uppermost in all minds. The ligionnaire is ever: ready 
to sell his life, but that at most cost to the enemy. In a 
vivid narrative of his experiences written home not so long 
since by an English ligionnaire, there occurs the following 
passage; 

” It is very interesting to observe the ingenious methods 
we adopt for getting near the German lines without being 
all finished off. For instance, we are all supplied with a 
bag, which, when we get within 1000 or 1200 yards, we 
fill with earth. In this condition it resembles a small 
garden roller, and as we lie on our stomachs and wriggle 
along, pushing this in front of us and dragging our rifle 
behind us, it forms a perfect protection against rifle- 
fire, and enables us to get right*up to the enemy.” 

Of all living Englishmen who have served in the Foreign 
Legion the best known undoubtedly is Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Ford Elkington of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
to whom were awarded the Medaille Militaire and the 



Croix de Guerre, with which he was personally decorated 
by an officer attached to General Joffre’s staff. In the 
Boer War Colonel Elkington received the Queen’s Medal 
with four clasps for conspicuous service. Speaking of his 
life in the Legion, he said: 

“ I served as a private. It is no disgrace for any man 
to figure in the ranks of that famous corps. A sou (| d.) 
per day was my pay at first, but this was subsequently 
increased to 25 centimes (2 \d.). The senior officers are 
practically without exception French, but the rank and 
file are drawn from every part of the globe. We had the 



Officer of the Legion leading a Charge. 
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Turk standing shoulder to shoulder with the Armenian— 
a strange combination, indeed, in view of their relations 
in the Near East. Representatives of the United States 
•^ere there in abundance. There were also Spaniards, 
6wiss. and Swedes, together with men who can only be 
described as cosmopolitans. I saw very few English. 
Vie were all the time in the thick of the fighting in the 
Champagne country. Although originally attached to the 
army of Morocco, we were fed and housed by the French 
Government, to whom we also looked for our pay." 

Colonel Elkington was severely wounded while serving 
with the Foreign Legion, his knee being shattered by 
Maxim-gun fire, and he has now returhed to England, 
bringing with him, as, pointing to his injured knee, he 
smilingly remarks several “ Fragments from France." 

Mention of Morocco prompts the refutation here of a 
slur that is sometimes cast upon the Foreign Legion. It 
has been repeatedly declared that French criminals who 
are drafted into military service are placed in its ranks. 
That is absolutely untrue, for such wrong-doers are sent 
into the Corps Disciplinaire, which is stationed in Morocco. 
Undoubtedly, the Legion does contain a percentage 
of men whose previous careers had best remain a 
sealed book. And in its own soul-searching way 
the Legion offers to such unfortunate individuals ^ 

another chance, which in many an instance has 
been nobly seized. The debt has been paid in 
1 suffering ajid expiation amply made. ^ 

Famous as runners are the men of the 
Legion. Daily they are practised in the art 4 

of how* to cover the ground quickly 

and without undue exertion. The * J r ^^ 

even, long, bounding stride of S 

the Legion is by some not so ^ 

easily acquired, but once the J* 

1 knack of it is grasped the man -p - 

is surprised at his own stamina 
and speed. When he is in a hurry 
j the Ugtonnaire runs thus for five 
minutes and then he marches for 
five minutes. Progressing in that 
way, and fast progress, too. he is 1 

able to keep going all day long, 
and accomplishes incredible chs- 
tances. The “run and walk " of 
tie Legion has achieved the an¬ 
nihilation of many a band of Arab 
tribesmen resting at night in the 

false t>elief that their pursuers The Legion can die, 

were still far away. 

\\ ith thirst the Ugtonnaire is very familiar, for on the 


v - 

** The Legion can die, but it does not die lonely." 


the rare moments w hen there is " nothin’ doin’ " he usually 
prefers to lie on his bed and smoke. In Africa many of 
the men make some increase to their poor pay by con¬ 
triving various articles which they can exchange with the 
Arabs for saleable curiosities and items of native manu¬ 
facture. 

Always the legionnaire appears abroad smart, neat, and 
nicely turned out; his uniform is w*ell brushed, his buttons 
bright, and his belt glossy. When in barracks much time 
is spent in preparation for " walking out " in style. By a 
special order of the day outdoor dress is prescribed, either 
white trousers and blue overcoat, or red trousers and blue 
jacket. As will be readily understood, the exigencies of 
modern warfare as waged in this present great conflict 
have effected changes in the rules and regulations of the 
Foreign Legion, whose members have aided in the 
universality of khaki. In no corps, however, does tradition 
run more strongly, and every one of the Legion’£ beloved 
customs and usages dies hard. The men are not “ old- 
fashioned ” ; they are loyal to the Legion’s unwritten law. 

During its existence the Foreign Legion has taken part 
in more than fifty great 
battles, fought in every quarter 
%/ ^ - of the globe, from Mexico in the 

K West to Indo-China in the 
East. Previous to the present 
war, the Legion’s heaviest losses 
were incurred in a fight at 
Camaron, in Mexico, in 1863, 
when a detachment of sixty 
men was completely annihilated 
by a body of more than two 
thousand Mexican irregulars 
“ The Legion can die, but it 
doesn't die lonely," commented 
an American newspaper at the 
time, and with reference to the 
heaps of Mexican dead. 

Enough has been said to show 
that as a fighting force the 
Foreign Legion is in some 
respects unique, at once com¬ 
plete in itself and like none 
s other. And the question may 
^ j U be asked : 

^■^ 4 ^ ** Can the Legion really do 

V ^ 1 * anything that is asked of it ? " 

The proud answer to that 
: it does not die lonely." query is : " No, for the Legion 
cannot retreat." 

Listen to this: “The orders invariably given to the 


marcli lie has been taught to be sparing with his drinking- Legion when an advance is to be made are, essentially, 
water. Part of the supply that he carries has to be given * Get on with it; don’t wait for any artillery ' (think of 


back for the cooking and the making of coffee and cocoa. 
The man who cannot contribute that quota of drinking- 
water goes without his share of the cooked rations. That 
is still another specimen of the severe training of the Legion, 
a course of preparation w hich, even if it may seem to be 
somewhat merciless, certainly succeeds in forming troops 
that for capacity to withstand fatigue, for grit and desperate 
bravery, have no superiors under any flag. 

•« xhe Legion," as has been told, “ cither breaks or 
makes." Much attention, as we have said, being paid to 
physical fitness, the " breakages," all things considered, 
are lew'. 

In peace time the weekly curriculum of the Legion is 
made up of many items. These include the chiefly im¬ 
portant military marches over long distances, shooting 
without stint of cartridges), gymnastics, boxing, skirmish¬ 
ing aid to wounded, running, taking cover, and practice 
of hygienic rules in the field. Bathing is always popular, 
and even the weekly three hours for mending uniforms is 
not disliked for then the men can chat. So strenuous, 
though is the Ugtonnaire s accustomed programme, that in 


that !), * but take the enemy s position. 1 hus, after a few r 
volleys have been fired, the Legion finds itself within charg 
ing distance of the enemy, and the subsequent results 
are worked out at the point of the bayonet. So successful 
have these methods proved, although opposed to all the 
laws of strategy, that the Foreign Legion has yet to register 
its first retreat." That was written by a member of the 
Legion, serving in the present war. 

Something more is to be told on the topic. 

Victim of misfortune, adventurer, soldier of fortune, 
or whatever he may have been, the Ugionnaire. when he 
becomes such, feels more even than does the English public 
school boy that potent, impelling force that is known as 
esprit de corps. Never, if he can help it, will he, a 
Ugionnaire, acknowledge that he has heard the signal 
for retrcal ; even at manoeuvres the hated call is some¬ 
times sounded in vain. In the written annals of the 
Foreign Legion there run no more luminous lines than 
these : 

“ Eleven times in its history has the Legion refused to 
obey when the signal for retreat was blown.*’ 
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I. 

I T strikes me that most of the Belmont adventures 
I’ve told you about have been such essentially 
school ones that you may have been led to think 
that we never have any in the holidays. But if so 
you've “ been render a most erroneous impression,” as old 
Prout, our classics master, says when he means that you've 
made an assish mistake. Lots of the most amusing things 
I’ve ever done have happened in the vacs, and away from 
school. 

There was, for instance, that perfectly mad affair of 
the “ Band.” My word ! I can't help chuckling even now 
when I think of it ; and you’ll see why when I’ve told you 
about it—at least, I hope you will. Although it all happened 
in holiday time, it can be classed quite properly as a Belmont 
episode, because the fellows who were in it were all Belmont 
chaps. You see, it was like this : Plunket was going in 
for his Navy exam, in the near future, and as his chances 
of passing were considered rather hazy (although, as it has 
nothing to do with the story, I may mention here that he 
did pass all right), the Powers that Were deemed it advisable 
that he should read up for it hard, all the vac.—an idea 
he naturally was not a bit keen on ; so, as it seemed rather 
bad luck that he should have to go on swotting in the holi¬ 
days, his pater suggested, as a means of giving him the pill 
in jelly as it were, that he should invite some of his Belmont 
friends to come down for two or three weeks and form a 
little ” Reading Party.” 

So Plunket asked Jeffries and Gatty and Babington 
and myself—rather diffidently, I must admit, as he 
seemed to think it was hardly a thing we should be 
likely to jump at ; but although we were certainly not 
especially keen on the reading part of the programme, we 
were ready enough to go and stay w'ith the Plunkets. 
for we knew from experience that we should have the time 
of our lives, and, as Babington pointed out, there would 
be no occasion for us to do much swotting as Plunket was 
the only exam .-victim. So we all accepted—that is, we 
said we would write and ask our people about it—who, 
needless to say. all proved willing enough to accede to our 
laudable ambition of joining a reading-party ! 

We went off to our respective homes for a bit first, and 
then, when the date arranged came round, met at Waterloo 
Station and travelled down together to what Gatty called' 
* Plunket-land.” It was a very jolly journey, and towards 


the end of it Babington remarked with a chuckle, “ I say, 
I wonder what old Plunket has discovered to # be the one- 
thing-worth-living-for this time ! ” For, you see, Plunket 
is one of those chaps who always have some red-hot craze 
on hand ; so we all knew what Babington meant, and 
laughed, and Jeffries remarked, “It w'as chemical experi¬ 
ments last time I stayed with him, and he got into a 
fearful row with his pater over stinking the house out with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It smelt like a dozen bad eggs 
all broken at once. I hope it’ll be something different 
this time ! ” v 

It was ; and of what it was, Plunket gave us an inkling 
directly we saw him waiting for us at the station, by singing 
out excitedly to Jeffries, " I say, have you brought your 
banjo ? ” 

“ Rather ; catch me going anywhere without it ! ” 
Jeffries returned, getting it down from the rack. “ Why, 
do you want to have sing-songs ? ” 

“ No—that is, yes—well, I thought we might, perhaps,” 
Plunket returned, in a muddled, mysterious way which 
showed us he had the-one-thing-worth-living-for up his 
sleeve. But we couldn’t make him be more explicit then 
and anyway, what with seeing to our luggage, and driving 
to the house, and a thumping tea when we got there, and 
settling into our rooms and having a look round, there 
wasn’t much chance of explanations just then. But the 
moment there came a slight lapse Plunket, who waj 
evidently bursting with a suppressed secret, laid hold o: 
Jeffries and urged, “ I say, get out that banjo of yours anc 
come along to our room—I want to show you something ! ’ 

Our curiosity being pricked, we followed in a body to tin 
“ extra ” sitting-room Plunket’s mater had said we migh 
count as ours, and Plunket, going to a corner, produced fron 
it something we had never seen before. 

It was a long, wooden thing, rather like a telescopi 
but bigger, and with stops on it which suggested a musica 
instrument of some sort. 

“It's a bassoon,” Plunket explained, and seeing ou 
blank faces, “ a sort of cornet—or something. It used t< 
belong to my grandfather. You play on it—like this 1 ” 

He proceeded to demonstrate, and the result was th 
most unearthly sounds you ever heard. 

“ Great Scott ! ” said Gatty feebly, and Babington di 
a dramatic recoil, and a very fair imitation of the “ Ba 
Ballad ” chap going “ flat upon the floor, With unpr* 
meditated flop.” 

“ Of course,” Plunket explained, rather red in the fact 
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it doesn’t sound like that when it’s played properly. 
I'm only learning." He attempted a treble note, arid 
Toduced a squeal which suggested pig-killing. 

"I shall want no end of practice," he remarked. 

In that case," Gatty retorted. " I shall take the first 
:ram home. Good-bye, old chap ! " 

Jeffries, twanging his banjo to the tune of " D’ye ken 
John Peel," trolled out a parody : 

Dye know old Plunket and his old bassoon ? 

Dye know why he plays it ? To play the buffoon ! 

Dye know why he never can keep it in tune, 

Though he practise from night to the dawning ? 

Oh! the row that he makes, drives me from my bed, 

For it groans and it shrieks and it goes through your head, 
■V Plonket’s bassoon makes you wish you were dead. 

And he plays from the night till the mo — o—rning I 

We all took it up and yelled at the top of our voices, 
Jid just then, as I happened to be sitting on the window - 
eat, I saw a curious sight ; for the window looked out 
on to a farmhouse next door, and as we crashed on to the 
ast note of the chorus an old gentleman rushed wildly 
out of the farm gate with a distraught expression 
aid his hands clasped over his ears. 

Who on earth's that ? " I demanded of Plunket 
That old chap ? Oh, he’s staying at the farm 
:1unket explained, glancing out. " They let rooms 
acre, you know. We don't know’ him—he 
inly came yesterday." 

He doesn't seem to like our musical 
-forts!” I remarked, watching the visitor s 
istracted flight. ^ 

Then he’ll jolly well have to lump them,’’ 
sorted Plunket, grinning, " when we've got 
m Band ! " 

'Band? " we all echoed in italics and \ . v 

liinket let himself go. JR 

*1 thought it would be simply Mk M 

topping if we could get up ; tv 


" You can clash cymbals or something," suggested Gatty 
helpfully. 

" Symbols are metaphors, you goat," I retorted ; 44 and 
I must play something ." 

“ Oh ! you’re sure to play the— something, all right, 
old man," Jeffries assured me, 44 you always do; that's 
just what we're trying to prevent ! " 

I didn't see what he meant at the moment, and when I 
did it was too late to say to him what I'd have liked to 
say. However; the difficulty w r as settled by Plunket re¬ 
membering someone who w’ould lend us a concertina, a 
thing I've been able to perform on from childhood’s earliest 
hour, and our band seemed becoming quite a solid affair. 

Of course, the first thing to do next day, after collecting 
all our different instruments, was to start rehearsing. We 


‘‘He proceeded to demonstrate, and the 
result was the most unearthly sounds you 

ever heard." (See page 406.) 


decided to begin by learning, for an appropriate start, 
" Alexander's Rag-time Band," for, as Plunket said, it 
would be best to have something row’dy to liven up the 
audiencc-^and our version certainly promised to do that. 

" You know, I’m certain we’re all in different keys ! " 
Jeffries protested as we paused, a trifle dazedly, at the 
end of a few bars. 

" Where did you others leave off ? There ? " Gatty 
demanded, pointing to the music-page with his—or rather 
Plunket's sister's—fiddle-bow. 

“ Rather not ! I'd only got to there,” Babington 
returned, indicating quite a different bar. 


But she mightn't like-" Gatty began ; but Plunket 

interrupted by repeating 41 That's all right, very definitely, 
.hough it struck me his sister might not think so. 

“For my little part," Babington put in with a lavish 
air, “ I'm willing to ravish your ears on the Jew's harp, 
soothe your savage breasts on a mouth organ, or bring 
the house down by my unrivalled penny-whistle solos— 
you pays your money and you takes your choice ! " 

Look here, you can’t have the whole bag of tricks ! " 
I protested. " Where do I come in ? " 
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" But I'm miles farther on ! " I protested. 

" Oh, well, come on 1 Let's try again," Plunket urged, 
snorting—there's no other word for it—on his bassoon. 

" * Come along! Come along! It's the best band 
in the land ' '*—Jeffries shouted, breaking out into the 
words, and just theh the door opened and Mrs. Plunket 
appeared with a pained expression on her face. 

"Dear boys, I'm so dreadfully sorry to disturb you," 
she apologised. " But baby is going to sleep, so if you could 
just wait-". 

" Right-oh, mater ! We'll do it later," Plunket assured 
her without meaning to be poetical, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

It met again in the afternoon, but we'd hardly got well 
into the swing of the " Rag-time Band " when Plunket's 
pater, who's the Vicar of the place, burst in on us. 

“ Sorry to be a marplot, boys," he said in his genial 
way, " but I’m afraid I must ask you to put off your 
orchestra till I've finished writing my Sunday sermon. 
There’s a time for everything, you know ! " 

We agreed, although the time for our band practice 
didn’t seem coming in any hurry; indeed, it began to 
look rather as though the whole show were going to drop 
through after all 1 But luckily Plunket had an inspiration. 

" I tell you what—the garage ! I might have thought 
of it .before. As we're being hounded out of house and 
home, let’s go and practise there. Come on I " 

We snatched up our instruments and trooped off, and 
found the new music-room an ideal place. 

It stood well away from the house, close up to the farm¬ 
house I’ve mentioned as being next door—indeed, it had 
originally been one of the farm barns, before the Plunkets 
had taken it over and adapted it as their garage. Now, 
however, it was vacant, for the motor had vanished since 
the war, Plunket’s pater having given it to the Red Cross 
or something, and the big, empty, lofty place seemed so 
cut out for an amateur concert-hall that we took possession 
with acclamation, Plunket locking the door to make sure 
of having no more intruders. 

" This is the very thing ! We can make as much row 
as we like here," said Babington joyfully. 

This time " Alexander’s Rag-time Band" went much 
better. As Gilbert says, " It was wild, it was fitful, as 
wild as the breeze ; It wandered about into several keys ; 
It was loud and spasmodic and harsh, I’m aware—But 
still it distinctly resembled an air ! " 

" Don’t thump so, though, somebody ! There’s a sort 
of perpetual rat-a-plan going on. Who's marking time 
out of time ? " cried Gatty, yelling to make himself heard. 

Nobody claimed the distinction, but we all noticed what 
he meant—a thumping, hammering sounA*, which was 
audible even through the noise of our performance, and * 
which kept growing louder. ' 

" Stop a second ! Let’s find out what it is," I urged, 
and we stopped abruptly. 

Then we realised at once that somebody was pounding 
on the door and clamouring for admittance. 

" Surely they’re not going to interfere with us here," 
Plunket grumbled. 

He reluctantly unfastened the door, and there on the 
threshold stood the old gentleman whom our burst of song 
had sent flying the day before. 

He was obviously in a state of the wildest agitation. 
His terrifically thick iron-grey hair had been rumpled up 
distractedly until it stood out all round his head like a mop ; 
his lean, craggy face—which somehow, although I could not 
imagine why, seemed oddly familiar—was almost purple ; 
his deep-set eyes were snapping, and his whole figure, in 
its queer, loose-fitting clothes, seemed to bristle. He had 
evidently been shouting things at us through the door, 
and rushed straight on with his sentence when it was 
opened, " —making that ghastly Tower-of-Babel pande¬ 
monium 1 What d'ye mean by it, eh ? Wnat d'ye mean 
by it ? Making the day hideous and quiet, decent people's 
ears a curse to them and setting their teeth on edge. How 
dare you ? " 

It wasn't flattering, was it ? Not especially encouraging 


to the bandsmen. But we thought it best to leave the 
situation to Plunket as he was host, and he, standing up 
and facing the excited old thing at the door, remarked 
icily, " May I remind you that you’re trespassing ? " 

" Trespassing ! " the old gentleman shouted, waving his 
arms like a semaphore. " You call it trespassing when 
I set foot on your garden soil, but what d'ye call it when 
you invade my peace and quietness with your appalling 
discords ? There wasn’t a single bit of harmony 1 Tor¬ 
turing one’s hearing! It's criminal—positively criminal! ” 

He paused breathlessly, and Plunket, sticking out his 
chin in the way which, with him, always meant war to the 
knife, retorted quite quietly, " We’re absolutely within 
our rights, and you know it; this bam is ours to use as 
we please. If you’ve any complaints to make you'd better 
make them to my father the vicar. Good morning t " 

Our opponent glared at him speechlessly a moment, 
began to say something incoherent, and suddenly, appa¬ 
rently finding his feelings too deep for speech, flung round 
with a frenzied gesture and rushed away distractedly. 

" Mad ? " Plunket inquired laconically, staring at us 
questioningly. 

'* * A little—M—you know l' " I quoted, tapping my 
forehead ; and then—for the suddenness of the apparition 
and the vials of wrath our unwelcome guest had poured out 
on our heads, had been really too funny—we all began 
to howl with laughter. 

" All the same, the old thing may be a b-beastly nuisance," 
Plunket gurgled, recovering. " It'll be all right with the 
farm people—old Sampson’s quite a pal of mine and 
wouldn’t dream of interfering, and his wife’s as deaf as 
a post, so she won’t notice anything—but if he really does 
start sending in complaints to my pater it may be awkward. 
I think we'd better take steps ! " 

He took them, at supper that night, by formally asking 
leave to use the empty garage for our practices. 

" I thought we should be a bit out of the way there and 
not bother any of you I " he explained considerately. 

I glanced from Plunket to his pater, and from him to 
Mrs. Plunket and the grandmother. An expression of deep 
peace and thankfulness had overspread all their faces, and 
the Reverend Plunket hastened to say, with suspiciously en¬ 
thusiastic heartiness, " Of course, my dear boy—of course 1 
Make any use you please of it. Perhaps your band is 
a bit overpowering for the house, but out there in the 
garage no one could have the slightest objection." 

At that Plunket winked at me ; we fancied we knew of 
somebody who cojild ! 

But we felt now that we were safe, entrenched behind 
our " special permit " and acting under authority, and, 
needless to say, the opposition we’d met with had sent up 
•our enthusiasm for the band by leaps and bounds. The 
affair had become a fight between the officious old marplot 
next door and ourselves, and we meant winning. 


II. 

D URING the earlier part of the next day the matter 
had to be in abeyance, as we were pretty full 
up, with our " reading " compact in the morning 
and a tennis-party in the afternoon. However 
we caught occasional glimpses of our fiery acquaintance, 
pottering about near the farm and looking exasperatingly 
bland ; he was evidently concluding from the peaceful 
silence that he had completely squashed' the Band at the 
first attempt, and purring over his victory, and we looked 
forward to destroying his delusion when the evening came. 1 

" What makes it such extra-special cheek," Gatty 
remarked, as we trudged over to the garage with our 1 
instruments—of torture, the old luney next door would i 
have said, " is that he plays the violin himself ; at least, 1 
heard one being played this morning (not clearly, because 
the farm-room window was shut, but enough to make 
sure it was that), and Plunket swears none of the farm 
people play, so it must have been him." 

" That's the last straw ! " said Jeffries warmly. " A 
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hap who squeals on the fiddle himself (ow I drop it, Gatty, 
voo owl !) has got no right to complain of what other people 
dot* 

’'Well, we'll give him an orchestral accompaniment 
for his solos ! ” I chuckled, and we began. 

All at once Jeffries, who had mounted on some old petrol 
tins and could look out of the high window which had 
been let into 
the garage 
vail, 

* ave 


a yell of laughter and called out, 44 My word ! look 

here ! " 

Ashe was fairly blocking out the narrow window himself, 
it wasn’t easy to obey ; but our musical efforts stopped 
abruptly, and 1 nipped up by Jeffries and thrust him aside, 
and saw that our garage window looked right into the 
tarmhouse sitting-room, which it was nearly touching, and 
that oar visitor of the day before was standing there, 
looking agitated and dishevelled. 

‘He isn't doing it just now/* Jeffries chuckled, “ but 
you wait. Makd a row, somebody ! ** 

Accordingly Gatty on the fiddle and Babington on the 
®outh-organ struck up together perfectly different tunes, 
to an accompaniment of grunts and groans from Plunket’s 
bassoon ; and. peering out, I saw the old gentleman clap 
bis hands over his ears and start striding furiously about the 
toom like one demented. I couldn't enjoy the spectacle 
kng, however, for Babington seized my legs and hauled 
down from the window to tak^ my place there, and 
^proceeded to wake the echoes, both vocally and in¬ 


strumentally, taking turns to watch the effects on our 
unwilling auditor, which were considerable. 

It was pouring with rain at the time, but all the same 
it was not long before we saw the old gentleman snatch up 
a waterproof and bolt out into the night. 

14 That’s distinctly one to us,’* said Jeffries happily. 
" He'll get to like it in time ; ' music hath charms.’ 

We're educating his musical taste. Wonder what his 
next move will be ? ” 

We were enlightened on that point next morning, at 
breakfast-time, when the Rev. Plunket looked up with a 
worried face from a note which had been brought 
him. and said, ** I'm extremely sorry, boys, but 
I'm afraid after all I shall have to veto the 
garage as a concert-room ! The fact is, I’ve 
just heard from old Sampson that he has a 
visitor (a Mr. Tre—Tre—some¬ 
thing—I can’t make out the 
name), who had intended to 
stay several weeks, but now 
threatens to leave to-morrow 
unless your band is stopped 
from playing near the farm— 
says, in fact, that he can’t 
stand the noise any longer— 
only he puts it much more 
strongly 1 It’s annoying, but, 
of course, we can’t make the 
Sampsons lose their lodger— 
and the garage certainly is 
rather close to the farm.” 

Our faces grew as long as 
Gatty's fiddle. Our enemy’s 
ultimatum certainly looked like 
proving checkmate—and yet it 
was too maddening to think of 
caving in to the old tyrant, to 
say nothing of the sickening¬ 
ness of having our band banned 
(sounds queer 1) just as we 
were getting on and beginning 
to make it sound effective 1 
“ You will have to practise 
indoors after all, dears,” said 
Mrs. Plunket resignedly, which 
was so topping of her that we 
felt we really couldn’t take 
advantage of it. But as we 
didn't mean to give in cither, 
it behoved us to find ” fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

41 We’ll have to get right out 
into the wilds this time, where 
there simply can't be any music- 
maniacs to interrupt us,” 1 
urged. 44 Plunket, you’re the 
showman of this place—isn’t 
there anywhere 4 far from the madding crowd ’ that 
would do? ” 

Plunket wrinkled his forehead and pondered. 

44 There’s Coombcr Cove,” he said at last, 44 that wouldn’t 
be bad. It’s a tiny little bay two or three miles off, where 
people don't go much because it’s so jolly easy to get 
caught by the tide there ; but we needn't be, as we know 
all about it—or even if we were it wouldn't matter much, 
as we can all swim.” ■ 

So, laden with our instruments, we set out for the 
cove, feeling that Belmont's Band was certainly being 
evolved under difficulties. It proved to be a tiny, rocky 
bay, scooped out of the high cliff, and so narrow at the 
entrance that we quite saw it would be extraordinarily 
easy to get caught; but that didn’t matter to us as we 
knew all about the tides, and in all other ways the place 
was cut out for a makeshift concert-hall. 

44 I vote we each play our parts over in turn, separately, 
before we try going together this time,” Gatty suggested, 
and Babington struck up. 


14 Up from among the rocks • . • leapt the old gentleman whose mandate had driven us 
for refuge to the cove 1 ” {See page 410.) 
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By the time we had all had a turn, the water was coming 
up so fast that we knew we should have to clear out very 
shortly if we didn’t want to have to swim for it. 

“ Let's just try it once over together before we go ; it 
won't matter if we do have to wade out," Plunket urged. 

So we flung ourselves with gusto into our orchestral 
performance ; but we had hardly played a couple of bars 
when we heard a shout. 

It was not a cry for help’, and still less was it a shout 
of applause. It was a wild yell of sheer rage ; and up 
from among the rocks, where we hadn’t seen him, leapt, 
like a Jack-in-the-box, the old gentleman whose mandate 
had driven us for refuge to the cove ! 

The band stopped dead, for we were simply pulverised 
with astonishment; and the old gentleman we were be¬ 
ginning to regard as our Familiar, came tearing towards 
us, and brandishing, like weapons, a violin in one hand 
and the bow in the other. 

" Again 1 " he yelled. " That confounded rascally 
band— Here / Of all places 1 The one place where 1 
had imagined there might be a little peace and quietness 
—and you—you young scamps—you come dogging my 

footsteps—tracking me down-’’ and he paused for 

breath. 

We had recovered from the first shock sufficiently to 
see how it must have happened. Obviously, by a spiteful 
trick of fate, the old thing must have had exactly the 
same notion as we had had ourselves—of finding some 
place to practise in where there simply couldn’t be any 
interruptions ; no doubt he had been comfortably asleep, 
so soundly that our solos had not sufficed to wake him— 
but our combined orchestral effort had done so with a 
vengeance, and, indeed, I think would have been pretty 
efficacious treatment for the Seven Sleepers ! 

“ I’m awfully sorry, sir," Gatty began, “ but we really 
weren’t doing it on purpose. We hadn't the slightest idea 
you were here. After all, sir, it was you who drove us 
away from the garage, so we simply had to find somewhere 
private l " 

" Excuses—excuses ! ” our outraged musician snapped ; 
but all the same, I think he might have been made to 
listen to reason if just then, most unfortunately, Jeffries 
had not spoilt the whole effect of the oil Gatty was 
trying to throw on troubled waters by beginning to giggle 
audibly. 

And the worst of it was, not one of us could help following 
suit, and, of course, our taking it that way was fire to 
powder with the old gentleman. 

“ So you think it's funny, do you 1 " he snarled. 
" Funny—to go about making harmless people’s lives a 
burden to them with your abominable caterwauling! 
Even here "—he flapped his arms, looking like an agitated 
penguin, and grew quite pathetic—" where at last I was 
enjoying a little peace and getting into touch with 
Nature—" 

At that point Plunket cut in abruptly, " If you don’t 
look out, sir, you’ll be in a jolly sight closer touch with 
Nature than you bargained for. It seems to me it’s an 
uncommonly good thing for you we did come and wake you 
up, for you’re caught by the tide already ! " 

"Eh! what? What?” the old curmudgeon ejacu¬ 
lated, and fairly buzzed round towards the entrance. 

We did ditto, and saw—what was a bit of a shock— 
that Plunket was right; the tide had been coming in much 
faster than we had realised. Already it was no longer a 
question of merely wading out—it would mean having to 
strip, and if so, how- 

" I say ! What the dickens are we to do with our 
beastly instruments, if we have to swim?” cried Gatty 
in dismay. 

" S-swim ! " the old gentleman gasped, in tones of 
horror. " Why—why—why, do you m-mean to say it's 
a case for swimming ? 

He looked so utterly aghast that we all jumped to the 
same conclusion, and called out simultaneously : 

" Oh, I say, sir I Can’t you swim ? " 

We thought we should have to rescue the old thing, and 


that it would take some doing ! But it appeared that the 
trouble was not what we supposed. 

" Swim ! " he snapped. " Yes, I can swim well enough 
—better than any of you conceited youngsters, I dare say ; 
but how in the name of wonder do you suppose I can swim 
with a violin ? " 

" It wouldn’t be heavy, sir—" began Babington. 

"Heavy!" the old gentleman shouted. "What’s 
that got to do with it ? Don’t you understand, boy ? 
This violin is simply priceless 1 It’s a Stradivarius— 
worth one thousand pounds in the market, and far more 
to me than its mere money value begins to express—and 
water would ruin it for ever ! " 

His words brought home to us how the fact bore 
on our own situation ; for however little concerned we 
might be about his blessed fiddle, we did care very con¬ 
siderably about our own instruments—those of Belmont’s 
Band. 

Our caught-by-the-tide adventure was turning out much 
more serious than we had bargained for. Not in the way 
of actual danger—there was none of that to speak of, for 
it was quite a safe part of the coast, and we could swim 
round the point of the cove easily enough ; but it would 
be no joke to have to explain afterwards to Plunket’s 
pater, whose bassoon we had borrowed, and his sister, of 
whose fiddle we had taken French leave, and the village 
doctor, who had lent us the concertina, and Babmgton’s 
brother, who had supplied the mouth organ he had brought 
with him, that their respective instruments were done for, 
nor was Jeffries by any means keen on having his banjo 
spoilt. And if our feelings were of the blankest, you can 
imagine—but no, I really don't think you can —the 
state of mind of the old musician who saw his precious, 
priceless Strad. in danger of ruination ! 

He strode frenziedly about the cove, raving like one 
demented, while we held a hasty consultation. It was 
pretty clear that the only possible chance of getting our 
instruments to shore dry and undamaged was to attract 
the attention of some boat out beyond our prison; but 
just how that was to be done was by no means so plain. 

" If we yell all together," I suggested. 

So we tried, and a most unearthly noise we made; 
but the cliff-walls echoed our voices and flung ~ them 
back, and the general effect v was a vague sort of sound 
which evidently did not carry sufficiently to attract the 
attention of the occupants of a fishing-smack which was 
maddeningly visible outside the mouth of the cove. 

" It’s no go ! " said Gatty dejectedly. " It’s too far for 
one of us to swim out to them, and we can’t make row 
enough to attract them." 

And at that the old gentleman clutched his arm and 
cried excitedly, " Can’t make noise enough, boy ? What ! 
When you’ve got not only your lungs, but all these other 
raucous, ear-piercing instruments of torture—■—’’ 

" I say, that’s an idea ! ’’ Plunket exclaimed eagerly, 
snatching up his bassoon. " Come on, you chaps—if we 
can rouse the crew's curiosity a bit they'll be much more 
likely to look in and see what’s up ! ’’ 

So Belmont's Band flung itself into the breach with 
gusto, combining both vocal and instrumental efforts ; 
and though I’ve heard a good many queer sounds in my 
life, I can safely say I've never, before or since, heard any¬ 
thing of that nature 1 We were no longer practising, you 
sec ; we were not even trying to keep in strict time or tune ; 
our one idea was noise, and with the echoes to help us, 
my word ! we got it ! The old gentleman, with the fate 
of his Strad. hanging in the balance, was at least as keen 
as the rest of us, and to see him, hitherto such an im¬ 
passioned advocate of peace and quietness, conducting 
wildly with his violin-bow, and urgently adjuring us, 
while the water deepened round his ankles, to " Play 
louder , boys ! Louder ! Louder still ! " wa> simply too 
funny for words 1 For there was surely never such a come¬ 
down before. 

If the men in the fishing-smack had not been inspired 
with any curiosity to see whether the cove was bewitched, 
or what, they would have been stocks and stones! It 
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ns not long before we had the joy of seeing the boat tack 
<marcLs us, and bronzed, inquisitive faces peering over 
be* side. 


was easy enough to make the fishermen understand 
We were crooned, and they were ready enough to 
i u s off ; but to reach the smack we had to wade out 
and the sight of the old gentleman, with his beloved 
^ . held high and an agonised expression on his face. 

l ^C\ng across the sea-and-seaweed-covered rocks, in mortal 
v^Or every time he slipped, which he constantly did, for 
s *ar or giving the St rad. a sousing, was a spectacle I shan’t 
»rget in a hurry ! 


As soon as we had landed and the old gentleman had 
recompensed the fishermen (to judge by the way they 
sinned. I should say he must have done it handsomely) 
be turned to us anil demanded to know “What in the 


name of wonder our pandemonium had meant from the 
h ymnin g ** 

iowe explained to him that we had got up the band 
partly for something to do and partly with an idea of 
perhaps being at>le to work it up well enough to give an 
Amateur concert for the Tommies ; and the musician 


iatened and grunted, and at length said, “ Ah—well— 
bin, yes ! \Veil, look here—-you can go back to your 
arage if you like —-I'll make a point of being out when 

yonre there-that’ll be all right. And—er—it strikes 

me I owe you and vour band a good deal, for saving first 
me and then my violin—so get up your concert as you 
sad and I ’ll come and play for you / " 

There's my card," he added abruptly, and slipping the 
la of pasteboard into my hand, strode rapidly away. 

“Play for us ! " Babington echoed stupidly. “ Why, 
on earth-” 


Let’s see who the queer old beggar is!" Plunket 
?ut in, looking over my shoulder ; so I turned the card 
f, vcr. and we read—the name of " Hubert Trcssillian " ! ! ! 

1 leave you to imagine how we gasped ! Not that any 
4 as, except perhaps Gatty, knew much about music or 
lusicians ; but still, there 


Subsequently we shakily picked up ourselves and 
our instruments and staggered hilariously home to 
flabbergast the Vicarage family with our amazing 
news. 

It turned out that Hubert Tressillian, being fed up, or 
run down, or something, with an overdose of concerts, 
had decided to come down into the depths of the country 
for a bit, incog, as it were, for a rest-cure—and I don't 
blame him for being a trifle annoyed at the violent inter¬ 
ruption of his repose produced by Belmont’s Band ! We 
scarcely had the cheek to believe that he really meant 
to come and help with the concert, even after our double 
rescue. But on the chance that he did, we fairly flung 
ourselves into band-practice, and luckily just then 
Plunket's grown-up sister happened to come home, and 
turned out an awfully decent sort, for instead of being 
riled with Gatty for using her fiddle she set to, being 
musical herself, to train our band, and did it so thoroughly 
that we really got to go together jolly well—it sounded 
fine l 

In the end we were able to give our concert after all 
and old Tressillian actually did “ come and play for us!" 

We decorated the garage with flags and things for a 
concert-hall, and wrote out posters to scatter abroad about 
the neighbourhood—and you can picture how incongruous 
and unbelievable they looked, with " Hubert Tressillian " 
in huge letters and underneath, in smaller ones, " Belmont's 
Band," and our names. 

But we hadn't counted on the consequences !—which 
were that we collected for an audience, not merely a handful 
of Vicarage friends, but about half the county. The story 
had got about, and I believe the bizarre absurdity of the 
concert and the whole affair appealed to people almost 
as much as the chance of hearing Hubert Tressillian. 
and they came flocking —almost more than the garage had 
even standing room for. 

But we packed them in somehow, sardine-wise, and the 
proceeds of that concert were something we could hardly 

believe when we added 


arc some names, such as 
Melba and Kriesler and 
• aderewski—or Hubert 
Tressillian—that you 
^aply can't help knowing 
can you ? And I knew 
then why his face had 
ttmed familiar, for ol 
course I did know it— 
rom ail the posters and 
sandwich-boards and post- 
ards 1 had seen it on in 
London. 

Hubert Tressillian ! The 
neatest English violinist 
aviag! One of the musicians 
4 the world ! It was a 
*arld-famous musician we 
ad been tormenting with 
r d r ** ghastly pande¬ 
monium " (as he certainly 
had' the right to call it !). 
And who by one of the 
extraordinary transfor¬ 
mations of fate had just 
flered to come and play 
tor us ! 

•It's—it’s—too s-simply 
appalling ! " Gatty stut- 
ered with a dropped jaw ; 
aid then all at once the 
.the* side of it all flashed 
iver us—the funny side 
—and we just flung our¬ 
selves on to the ground 
where we were, and 
shouted and squirmed and 
nowled with laughter l 



A PROBLEM. 


The Skipper What on earth arc you staring at me like that for, Mr. 
Brown ? Anything wrong ? ” 

Tht Mate :—“ No, sir: onlv, the late skipper, sir, always gave me his discarded 
uniform*, and I was wonderin 1 the best way to make yours fit 1 ” 


up the ticket-money after¬ 
wards ; we spent it as 
we had planned, on cigar¬ 
ettes for the troops, and 
had a ripping letter of 
thanks about it. Hubert 
Tressillian, who seemed 
entirely to have got over 
his rancour since our 
rescue of his Strad., was 
as good as his word, and 
came down to the garage 
just as if it had been a 
real concert-hall, and played 
—oh ! gorgeously ; the sort 
of playing you simply can't 
describe. He also sat pati¬ 
ently through our perform¬ 
ances—but unfortunately I 
was near enough to see 
that he kept huge chunks 
of cotton-wool stuffed in 
hte ears all the time; which 
took the gilt off the com¬ 
pliment a bit ! But after 
Jiis playing we nearly took 
the garage roof off with 
" For he's a jolly good 
fellow,” and I heard him 
tell Plunket's pater after¬ 
wards that of all the en¬ 
cores and receptions he'd 
ever had that was the one 
he liked best. 

So that was how Bel¬ 
mont’s Band covered itself 
with glory ! Queer business, 
though—What ? 


L ^ 
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Who are the “Forest Rangers”? 

Wardens of the Wild in the Canadian North-West. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


E VERY one has heard of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police, for their magnificent work 
has won for them a world-wide reputation, but 
there exists a corresponding body of men about 
whom little is known, for their duty lies in the heart of 
the forest solitudes, where they have small opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves. I allude to the forest rangers, 
the woodland or canoe police, the guardians of the vast 
game reserves of Eastern Canada—the fire-fighters of the 
wilderness. 

Though the wo^k of the forest rangers does not bring 
them before the public eye, though few—if any—books 
have been written about them, the many deeds of heroism 
they have performed, the splendid valour they have dis¬ 
played in the execution of their duty, may stand out to 
make a record of which every Britisher will be proud. 

There is seldom much glory attached to the work of 
the forest ranger. There are no dashing rides on the trail 
of the desperado, no quick-shooting affairs, and no saloon 
raids. Should he lose his life‘in 
the execution of his duty, his 
name is merely crossed from the 
books, his brother forest rangers 
speak kindly of his memory as 
they squat by their camp fires, 
and there the matter ends. 

Probably the tragedy occurred so 
far back in the wilderness that 
not even the newspapers hear 
about it. He simply “ goes out,’* 
but he is a hero all the same. 

Perhaps he lost his life while 
attempting to rescue some fellow 
woodsman from the maw of the 
forest fire ; perhaps while bravely 
fighting the flames—which, but for 
him, would account for many more 
good men each season than they 
actually do. 

The regular men of the forest¬ 
ranging staff are selected from the 
hardiest and most capable woods¬ 
men. They must be determined 
men of good character, hard 
travellers, and exceptional canoemen. Their duty takes 
them far into the heart of the virgin forests, where the 
timber is so dense that the only way of getting from place to 
place is by canoe. Many of the creeks and rivers are exceed¬ 
ingly treacherous, the most peaceful-looking water sud¬ 
denly tumbling headlong into a roaring rapid, when a single 
mistake with the paddle may mean sudden death or the 
loss of the whole outfit. To lose one's equipment in the 
midst of one of these regions is a terrible business, for 
without food and blankets one stands a poor chance of 
getting out alive unless an Indian encampment happens 
to be handy. 

The forest rangers always work in pairs, and sometimes 
two of these hardy wroodsmen will find themselves located 
for the summer months many scores of miles distant 
from the nearest white settlement, solely dependent upon 
their woodcraft for coming out alive. If they are stationed 
somewhere on the International Boundary Line the 
monotony of their existence is often broken by a brush 
with fish-poachers from American waters. The fish- 
raiders come, perhaps, eight or nine in number, in a power¬ 
ful motor-boat, intent on obtaining a huge haul of fish 
from the Canadian waters, and returning, post haste, 
before the rangers can circumvent them. Very often 


the poachers are rough men, and in the midst of this lonely 
region the rangers are compelled to take their chances. 
As a rule the raiders play the game once too often, and the 
rangers, by their superior knowledge of woodcraft, finally 
manage to round them up. 

But what about the forest ranger who finds himself 
located, say, in the heart of Algonquin, where there are 
no raiders, and precious little company of any kind ! 
On all sides extends a wonderful chaos of pine-capped 
ridges, while chain after chain of lakes, each dotted with 
countless fairy islands, fill the valleys. He may travel for 
a thousand miles in any direction but one, and see never 
a living soul. At night time the silence that closes about 
his shelter is the great silence of eternity, broken now and 
then by the ghostly howl of a timber-wolf, or the harsh 
evil-tempered scream of a lynx. He lives, during the 
day, in a wilderness of shadows ; he sleeps, during the 
night, in a wilderness of ghosts 1 

But for all that he does live, and he does sleep ! Let me 
assure the reader that he has far 
too much to do during the day to 
feel the loneliness, and at night¬ 
time he is too healthily weary to 
lie awake. He turns in at sun¬ 
down, and wakes with the first 
plaintive call of the little bush- 
bird. He awakes, wide awake, 
hungry as a hunter, pulls on his 
moccasins and his tunic, and any¬ 
thing else that lies handy, knots 
his scarf round his neck, kicks his 
partner in the ribs, and, troll in 
hand, sallies forth to the lake 
margin. Here he takes up his 
paddle, attaches his line to his 
arm, and pushes out into the lake. 
The jerky motion of his arm while 
working the paddle imparts just the 
right movement to the spinning 
lure twenty yards behind the canoe 
and in a few minutes he returns, 
with two speckled beauties strung 
on atwig, and saunters up to the fire 
his partner has already prepared. 

They eat their breakfasts like kings: the sweet songs 
of the bush-birds in their ears, the scent of the pine-logs 
in their nostrils, and then off on their round. By the time 
of day that, a thousand miles south, the tired-eyed city 
clerk, who wears heavy clothing and whose face is un¬ 
touched by the sun, is hurrying to his fusty office, the forest 
ranger has half completed his day’s work. Perhaps he 
has repaired one of the hunting-shanties which was badly 
in need of repair; or perhaps he has visited an Indian 
encampment, seen that they are exercising proper care 
with regard to their camp fires, and urged them to take 
still greater care. 

And so the forest rangers live. The sun is their time¬ 
piece, the stars their compass by night. They eat when 
they are hungry, make camp when they are tired. Dusk 
draws near, and Joe says to Sam : “ Say, it's about time 
we made camp.” Everything they possess is aboard 
their canoe, and so they paddle down the lake margin in 
search of a camping-ground. They startle a herd of white¬ 
tailed deer feeding in a grassy bay, and thfe pretty creatures 
vanish like ghosts into the shadows. In the distance 
they espy milord the moose, swimming leisurely across 
the lake, only his gigantic antlers above the surface. A 
gentle she-bear, with her two cubs, saunters down the 
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They do so ; and away 
in the South men and 
women are at that very 
moment sitting down to 
dinner before the play, 
wondering why they 
have no appetites, and 
hoping that the play 
will prove something in 
the way of a diversion. 
And just as they rise 
from dinner Sam re¬ 
marks to Joe. as they 
settle themselves on 
their brushwood 
mattresses : " Say, Joe, 
that Looloo is a pretty 
kid, as far as Indian 
youngsters go. My 
sister's got a youngster 
about the same age. I'd 
like to see her." And 
Joe replies : ** Don't you 
worry yourself about 
them, sonny. You're a 
long sight better where 
you are. Good night! " 
Game warders, fire 
rangers, woodland 
police ! 

The game laws of 
Canada are somewhat 
intricate. The prospec¬ 
tor, surveyor, Indian, 
and others, are permitted 
to kill, by special licence, 
just what they require 
for food. These are not 
the men the forest ranger 
is paid to watch. It is 
the Southern “ sports¬ 
man," whose licence per¬ 
mits him to take so 
many heads only. 
Among these men there 
are many “ game hogs " 
—men who will, if they 
see the faintest oppor¬ 
tunity, kill every stag 
they see ; and take out 

runway within forty paces of them. Her sight is none only the best heads—to the limited number their 
too good, and their paths converge till they almost meet licence permits. Fortunately, this type of individual.* 
at the drinking-place. Then suddenly the wind changes, who hailed usually from across the International Boundary. 
Up goes her nose, and with a grunt of horror she turns, is dying out, and in his place we have the very desirable 
tails over her cubs, and plunges into the bush. The cubs naturalist photographer, whose aim is not to destroy, 
follow their mother, for all the world like two clumsy, but to obtain a lasting memento. Naturally, this type of 
frightened puppies, and hide their fat, round bodies under sportsman is much respected by the forest ranger ; but the 
the nearest bush. latter is compelled to keep a weather eye open, for many 

The forest rangers grin at one another and paddle on with game hogs parade under the disguise of the naturalist 
their mechanical swing. Over the wind-swept pine-ridge photographer. 

the sun is setting, a rampart sea of fire ; but soon they drift The names by which the fprest rangers are known, 
into the creek with its eternal shadows. A dog runs vary with the locality. In the hunting regions they are 
out by a clearing and barks; in ten seconds half a dozen called game warders ; in the vicinity of the mining-camps 
dogs are barking. they arc known as woodland police ; in the fire-swept 

M Say," observes Sam, ** these must be the Indians we areas they are called fire rangers. Their duties are so 

met down Kiawawa Lake. They've moved camp." numerous that they cover a very wide range of govern- 

Next moment a small Indian girl appears at the creek ment supervision. They are the guardians of the forests, 
margin. Sam waves to her; she waves back—never and the forests are likely to be transgressed upon in many 
until he waves. ways. The Indian criminal, for instance, is brought to 

‘That’s Looloo ! " says Joe. “ We'll land here." They justice by the forest rangers—if the case is worth troubling 
land. Twenty yards back in the bush three or four Indians about. Whether or not it is worth troubling about is left 
are squatted round their camp fire, on which stews a pot to the discretion of the forest rangers. If an American 
of fresh huckleberries. The rangers squat down among millionaire loses his life in a rapid, it is up to the forest 
die Indians, and there is plenty for all. They exchange rangers to find him, and return him—or what remains of 
Tories, and darkness falls only too soon. him—safely labelled, to the States. If a woodsman becomes 

"Say, Sam," says Joe, " let's bring up the tent and lost it is the work of the forest rangers to find him, to 

make camp right here." ^ feed him back to life at their own camp, and to convey 



THE MULE AND THE FLY-PAPER 
A Hot-weather Drama at the Front. 
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him to civilisation. The forest rangers are there to be 
of what use they can to humanity in general, but above 
all things they are there to keep in hand, so far as is within 
human power, the appalling forest fires which each year 
devastate vast areas of country, destroying much life and 
property. 

During June, July, and August the forest ranger becomes 
fire ranger, and the regular staff of hardened woodsmen 
is then supplemented by young men from the Montreal 
and Toronto Universities, and any other capable youths 
who volunteer. If the season is a bad one for fires, these 
men have a distinctly hot time of it. During the day 
their work consists of locating the outbursts—probably 
small fires are burning all up and down the country. They 
beach their canoe-at the lake margin, and climb to the 
top of the nearest ridge to survey the country. This task 
alone may occupy several hours. On the distant skyline 
a streak of smoke is observed to be rising heavenwards. 
The locality is carefully noted, and by dusk the rangers 
arrive at the scene of the fire. Then their “ day's ” work 
begins. Buckets of water have to be carried ; but the 
difficulty lies not, generally, in damping out the burning 
bush, but in quenching the earth fires, which will burn 
underground for many yards, giving no visible sign of 
the conflagration on the surface. 

If the fires once get moving, the forest rangers must 
then look out for themselves, for the flames create a hurri¬ 
cane of their own, and a whole army of men could then 
accomplish nothing by attempting to stay their power. 
The unfortunate individual who falls in their path is, 
indeed, suffocated long before the flames reach him— 
unless he can succeed in gaining water. 

During these dreadful outbreaks, which may sweep a 
belt over ioo miles, in width across the face of the land, 
even the wild beasts forget their fear of man in the face 
of the common foe. The writer has, himself, seen a black 
bear run out of the bush and huddle down at the lake 
margin among men and dogs, while fifty yards further 
up the lake a moose was seen in among the horses. This 
fire actually leapt the lake, which was two miles in width, 
and long before it actually reached us a huge, detached 
cloud of fire, many acres in extent, passed high overhead, 
travelling before the gale. 

There is no more impressive and terrible sight on earth 
than that ot a really bad forest fire. The noise alone 
passes all description. I have known hardened woodsmen 
to be reduced to nervous wrecks‘for many months by 
the horror of it, and during the Porcupine conflagration 


of 1910 a large number of women and children died of 
heart failure, brought on entirely by fear. 

As a rule the forest rangers take good care not to be 
trapped by the fire. They “ cut out ” well before retreat 
becomes hazardous, for when once the fires are moving 
there is no object in remaining behind. 

But their work is by no means ended with the passing 
of thejire. A careful estimate is to be sent in to the Mines 
and Forest Department as to the area swept, and very often, 
ere the smoke of the fire is cleared, the rangers are com¬ 
pelled to head back into the fire belt in search of some 
unfortunate party set down as missing. 

The writer was, on one occasion, detailed to # convey a 
party of foreign labourers through a fire-swept area to an 
outlying mining camp. The experience is one he is not 
likely to forget, for all were caught by the fires mid-way. 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that the panic-stricken 
gang was kept together. 

At about the same time a neighbouring forest ranger 
set out to rescue a well-known miner and his daughter, 
who, travelling a forest trail in a luxurious automobile, 
were cut off by the flames. After very great difficulty 
the ranger located the marooned couple vainly seeking 
refuge in a most suicidal portion of the forest. The wealthy 
miner refused to move till actually man-handled by the 
ranger, who, by extraordinary pluck and endurance,managed 
to get them out alive. He, himself, however, was totally 
blind for some days, and one can imagine that he came in for 
a fair amount of chaffing about the millionaire's daughter. 

There is usually ample warning before a really bad 
forest fire. The birds, for instance, are observed to migrate 
from the doomed area, and the Indians rapidly follow 
them. The white mhn is always the last to remain behind, 
and each season he pays a heavy penalty. 

So much for the fife and the work of the forest rangers. 
Eventful though it may be, it is one of the most strenuous 
callings a man could follow. Packing a heavy outfit 
over forest trails, with the thermometer at 104 degrees 
and with the flies swarming in millions out of every bush, 
is work which only a man in the prime of life can endure, 
and even then he must be perfectly sound and in good 
condition. Being good canoemen, the rangers never 
make a portage unless necessary, but in a day’s journeyings 
three or four portages are usually unavoidable. Then the 
canoe and all the camping-gear has to be shouldered till 
navigable waters are again reached, and travelling thus 
against time requires muscles of steel and a good deal of 
dogged determination. 


The Edifice. 

By J. B. HEMSLBY. 


C AN you mend the spider’s web, 

That was smashed by wind and rain ? 
Can you regain that perfume sweet, 

To give to the flower again ? 

Can you put the bloom on a rose 
That once has lived, but is dead ? 

Can you replace the grape on a vine ? 

Or the plucked bloom back on its bed ? 

Or put the bluebell back on its stem ? 

If you could, would it Uve and grow ? 

Or mend the butterfly’s broken wing 
That was crushed by a cruel blow ? 

If you tried, could you manage to put the egg 
Again in its broken shell ? 

Or put the honey again in the comb 
And cover with wax each cell ? 

Can you put dewdrops back on the trees 
When they've dropped beside your feet ? 


Or put the petals back on the rose ? 

If you could, would it smell as sweet ? 
Can you put the kernel back in the nut ? 

Or the coal in its place in the mine ? 

Or ]>earl in the shell of the oyster ? 

If you could, would it sparkle and shine ? 

Can you forget that kindly smile 
That you got for a kindly deed, 

For a little help that cost you naught— 

A trivial thing indeed ? 

Can you recall that sneering laugh 
That clouded a dear chum's face ? 

Can you recall that unmanly joke 
That lacked both wit and grace ? 

You cannot. So if is well to know 
That all that you say and do 
Are bricks of the edifice— character , 

And the building depends on you. 




An Average Bit of a Briton 

A SONG FOR ROYS. 


Moderalo. 
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1. 

When Tommy was at school wiih us we thought him rather slow, 

He got a prize for tidiness (which isn’t much, you know). 

At Algebra or Science he was never quite a star, 

And he wasn’t really happy on the horizontal bar. 

So masters called him 1 cm Average Youth ’ when Term reports were 
written; 

A hazy, mazy, 

More or less lazy, 

Average bit of a Briton. Chorus. 

2 . 

But England called for Tommy in a day of dread and pain, 

And put him in a wooden hut upon a sodden plain ; 

She gave him jam for dinner, and some more of it for tea, 

And hung him round with heaps of things just like a Christmas-tree. 
But still he kept a cheerful face (with half a ton of kit on), 

This muddy, ruddy, 

No-good -at-study, 

Average bit of a Briton. , Chorus. 


3- 

She formed him into fours, and then she marched him up and 
down, 

And left him in a Flanders ditch beside a broken town ; 

He didn’t like the ^ntics of the merry Hun at play, 

But tried to keep on smiling in an ordinaly way, 

With tons of high explosive and a heap of mud to sit on, 

This eerie, cheery, 

More or less weary 

Average bit of a Briton. Chorus 

4 - 

He hasn’t got a medal and he isn't in the Press, 

And only Huns (and Censors) are aware of his address ; 

But still he keeps on fighting does this ordinary chap. 

The little man we used to know beneath the OM School cap. 

And Britain's foe is sore to know the kind of stuff he’s lit on, 

The common or garden, 

Kindly but hard ’un, 

Average bit of a Briton. Chorus. 



COMMON "BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


(Key plan to Coloured Plat* presented with this Part) 

i. Adonis Blue (Lycoena bettor gut) male. 2. Adonis Blue (Lycoena better pus) male. 3. Sliver-studded Blue (Lycoena argus) female. ^ 4. Brown Argus (£** 2 ?**^!^ 
female. <. Common Blue (Lycoena icarus) male. 6. Common Blue (Lycoena torus) male. 7. Large Skipper (Angiadts svlvanus) male. 8. Small Hearn 
pampkitus) male. 9. Small Heath (Coenanympka pamphilus) male. 10. Chalk Hill Blue (Lvcoena corydon) male. 11. Chalk Hill Blue (I.ycoena corydon) m •• 
Small Pearl-bordered Fritillary lArgynnis sclent) female. 13. Small Copper ( Ckrysopkanut phloeas) male. 14. Orange-tip (Enchlot cardamtnes) 15. am 

bordered Fritillary (Argynnis sclent) male. 16. Green-veined White (Pitris napi) male. 17. Clouded Yellow (Colias edusa) female. 18. Painted Lady (Pyram* 
female. 19. Brimstone (Goneptorvx rkamni) female. 20. Small Tortoiseshell (Vanessa urticoe) female, ai. Large Copper (Chrvsophanus dtspar) male. aa. l-arg pi 
(Ckrysopkanus dispar) female (Continental). 23. Clouded Yellow (Colias edusa) male. 24. Red Admiral (Pvrameis Malania) male. 25. Large White (Pseraoras 
female. 26. Feaoock (Vanessa io) mate. 27. Comma (Polygonia c-atbum) male. a8. Swallow-tail (PopUio mackaon) male. 29. Camberwell Beauty (Vanessa antsopa) m 
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By JAMES HENDRYX, 


Author of " The Promise " ; " The L«w of the Wood*,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ON THB HOME TRAIL, 


I T was a jovial gathering that crowded the little 
cabin on the Kandik where the men of the North 
feasted until far into the night, and told tales 
and listened to wondrous adventures in the gold 
country. But most eagerly they listened to Connie Morgan 
And Waseche Bill, w'ith their marvellous tales of the 
I^llimuit—and Carlson's cans of gold. 

‘We've a yam worth the tellin' ourself!" exclaimed 
ihe man called Joe — the man who tried to dissuade Waseche 
Bill and prevent Connie Morgan from venturing into the un¬ 
known. " Ye sh’d o' seen 'em come ! Flat on his stomach 
n the sled—an' the dogs runnin' low an' true ! A bunch 
A us was watchin' the trail f'r Black Jack Demaree an’ 
he Ragged Falls mail : ‘ Here he comes ! ' someone yells, 
in' way down the river we seen a speck—a speck that grow’d 
mtilitwasa dog team an'a man. Jeerushelaml but he 
*as a-comin’ ! 'Twornt no time till he was dost enough 
to see 'twornt Black Jack. A cold day it was—rcg’lar 
bitin*, nippin' cold—with the wind, an’ the sweep o' the 
river. An’ here come the team on the high lope, an' 
whippin' along behind 'em, the lightest loaded outfit man 
overseen hauled—jest a man, an' a blanket, an’ two tomater 
ans. Flat, he laid—low to the sweep o' the wind, one 
irm around the cans, an' the other a-holdin' on to the sled 
i’r all he was worth. The man was O'Brien, yonder; 
an’ up the bank he shot, fair burnin’ the snow, whirled 
<mongst us, an' piled the outfit upag’in' Big Jim’s stockade. 
The nex' we know'd was a yell from Fiddle Face, here : 

“'It's McDougall's dogs!' An’ before the Irishman 
c'd get on to his feet, Fiddle Face was a-top him with a 
hand at his throat. ' Where’s the kid ? ’ he howls in 
O'Brien's ear, ' Where’s Sam Morgan’s boy ? ' Fiddle 
Face’s voice ain’t no gentle murmur-—when he yells. But 
the rest of us didn’t hear it—us that was ontanglin’ the 
dogs. F’r, in the mix-up, the cover had come off one of 
them tomater cans, an' there on the snow was nuggets o’ 
told —jest a-layin’ there dull an’ yaller, in a heap on the 
top o' the snow." 

Joe 4>aused, held a sputtering sulphur match to the 
bowl of his pipe, and, after a few deep puffs, continued : 

“ Ye know how the sight o’ raw gold, that-a-way, gets/o 
ve—when ye've put in the best an’ the hardest years o’ 
ver life a-grubbin’ an’ a-gougin' f'r it ? Ye know the 
teelin’ that comes all to onct about yer belt line, an’ how 
ver head feels sort o’ light, an' yer face burns, an’ ye want 
to holler, an' laugh, an’ cry all to onct ? Well, that was 
us, a-standin’ there by the stockade—all but Fiddle Face. 
Him an’ O’Brien was a-wallerin’ grip-locked in the snow, 


an’ Fiddle Face was a-hollerin’ over an’ over ag'in : 
‘ Where’s that kid ? Where's that kid ? * an’ all the while 
a-chokin’ of O’Brien so’s he couldn’t answer. Presen’ly 
we noticed 'cm an’ drug ’em apart. An’ right then every 
man jack o’ us forgot the gold. F’r, on a sudden, we 
remembered that little kid—the gameness of him—an’ 
how he’d give us the slip an’ took off alone into a country 
we didn’t none o’ us dast to go to—way long in the fore 
part o’ the winter. We jerked O’Brien to his feet an' 
hustled him into the Aotel, an’ by that time he’d got back 
his wind, an he was a-tellin’, an' a-beggin’ us not to lose 
no time, but to pack a outfit an’ hit f’r a little cabin on 
the Kandik. * He’s there ! ’ he hollers. ' An’ his pardner, 
too l They're starvin’. I’ve got the gold to pay f’r the 
grub—take it ! Take it all ! Only git back to ’em ! I 
know’d we all couldn't make it, travellin’ heavy an’ slow* 
with the outfit an' a crippled man to boot.’ 

" Big Jim Sontag goes out an’ scoops up the gold where 
it laid forgot —an’ then he comes back into the room an’ 
walks straight over to where O’Brien was a-standin’ : 

* We’ll go ! ’ says Jim, ' ari you'll go, too 1 An’, if there’s 
a cabin, like you say, an’ they’re there, why you can’t 
spend no gold in Eagle ! ’ Jim steps closer—so close 
that his nose stops within two inches of O’Brien’s, an’ his 
eyes a-borin’ clean through to the back of O’Brien’s head . 

4 But if they ain't there,’ he says, low an’ quiet like, ‘ then 
you don't spend no gold in Eagle, neither—see ? ’ An’ then 
Jim turns to us : ‘ Who’ll go 'long ? ’ he hollers. ‘ That 
there boy is Sam Morgan’s boy—-we all know’d Sam 
Morgan ! ' We sure did—an’ we like to tore Jim’s roof 
off a-signifyin’. Then, we slung our outfits together an’ 
hit the trail. An’ now, boys," Joe rose to his feet and 
crossed to the'bunk where the Irishman sat between Connie 
and Waseche Bill, " it’s up to us to signify onct more." 
And, for the first time in his life, O’Brien, whose lot in 
the world had always been an obscure and a lowly one, 
came to know something of what it meant to have earned 
the regard of men t 

The journey down the Kandik was uneventful, and four 
days later the reinforced outfit camped at the junction of 
the lesser river with the mighty \*ukon. Late that night 
the men of the North sat about the camp fire and their 
talk was of rich strikes, and stampedes, and the unsung 
deeds of men. 

Connie Morgan listened with bated breath to tales of 
his father. Waseche Bill learned from the lips of the men 
of Eagle of the boy’s escape from the hotel, and of his dash 
for the Lillimuit that ended, so far as the men who followed 
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were concerned, at the foot of the snow-piled Tatonduk 
divide. And the men of Eagle learned of the Lillimuit, 
and the white Indians, and of the death of Carlson, and, 
lastly, of the Ignatook, the steaming creek with its floor 
of gold. 

“ An’ we’re goin’ back thar, sometime ,” concluded 
Waseche. “ Me an’ the kid here, an’ O’Brien, if he’ll 
go-To their surprise O’Brien leaped to his feet. 

“ Ye c’n count me in ! ” he cried. ” Foive days agone 
no power on earth c’d av dhrug me back into that land av 
th’ cheerless cowld. But, now, ’tis dif’runt, an’ if tli’ sun 
shoines war-rum enough f’r th’ loikes av ye—an’ th’ b’y 
here-—-phy, ut shoines war-rum enough f’r Pathrick O’Brien 
—av ut niver shoines at all.” 

“ That’s what I call a man! ” yelled 
Fiddle Face, and subsided instantly, for 
Waseche Bill was speaking. 

“ As I was goin’ on to say : with us 
will be some of the boys from^Ten Bow 
—McDougall, an’ Dutch Henery, an’ 

Dick Colton, an’ Scotty McCollftugh, 
an’ Black Jack Demaree from Ragged 
Falls, an’—well, how about it, boys ? 

The gold is thar, an’ me an’ the kid, 
we aim to let our frien’s in on this 
here strike. We’ll slio’ be proud to 
have yo’ all jine us.” 

With a loud cheer, the men accepted 
Waseche’s invitation—they had seen 
O’Brien’s gold. 

” Jes’ keep it under yo’ hats till 
the time comes,” cautioned Waseche. 

“ We will slip yo’ the werd, an’ we don’t 
want no greenhorns, nor chechakos, nor 
pikers along, ’cause the Ignatook stam¬ 
pede is goin’ to be a stampede of 
tillicyms ! ” 

In the morning the partners, accom¬ 
panied by O'Brien, said good-bye to 
the men of Eagle and headed down the 
great river for the mouth of the Ten 
Bow. On the third day, only a short 
distance above the place where the Ten 
Bow trail swerved from the Yukon 
between two high bluffs, they came 
upon the camp of an Indian. The 
red man was travelling light. He had 
just come out of the hills, and with 
him were Waseche Bill’s dogs—the 
malamutes w r hose sudden stampede had 
led the lost wayfarers through the nar¬ 
row pass to the crest of the Kandik 
divide, and—Alaska ! 

“ Whar’d yo’ get them dawgs ? ” 
asked Waseche, pointing to the mala¬ 
mutes. The Indian waved his arm in 
the direction of the hills, and Waseche 
nodded : 

“ Them's my dawgs— nika komooks." 

The Indian scowled and shook his head'. 

“ Dem Pete Mateese dog,” he grunted 
surlil\. 

“Pete Mateese!” cried Connie. “Do you know Pete 
Mateese ? Who is he ? Where is he ? We want to find 
him.” 

The Indian glowered sullenly. 

” W’at y’u wan* Pete Mateese ? ” he asked. 

" We want to find him. We’ve got good news for him. 
He’s rich—plenty gold.” At the words the Indian laughed 
—not a mirthful laugh, but a sneering, sardonic laugh of 
unbelief.* 

“ White man beeg liar—ail. Pete Mateese, she Injun- 
breed. White man no tell Injun ’bout gol*. Me’be so 
white man steal Injun gol’.” 

With Irish impetuosity O’Brien leaped forward. 

“ Take thot back, ye rid shpalpeen ! ” he cried, shaking 
a huge fist under the Indian’s nose. “ Av ye say wan more 


wor-rd ag’in’ th’ b’y, Oi’ll choke th’ gizzard out av ye 
befoor ye say ut ! ” 

Waseche Bill held up a restraining hand. 

“ Take it easy, O’Brien, nobody’s goin’ to hurt anybody. 
Le’s get the straight of this here. Primary an’ fo’most, 
we all want to find out if Pete Mateese pulled out on Carlson, 
or did he aim to go back.” At the mention of Carlson’s 
name the Indian turned quickly towards Waseche. 

“ Y’u know Carlson ? ” he asked. 

Waseche Bill nodded. “ Yes, I did know him.” 

“ Wher’ Carlson ? ” 

“ Dead.” As Waseche pronounced the word the Indian 
shook his head sadly. 

“ Carlson good white man. All good 
white man dead. Sam Morgan, she 
dead, too.” 

“Sam Morgan 1 ” exclaimed Connie. 
“ What do you know of Sam Morgan ? ” 
“ Sam Morgan good to Injun. Me-— 
mos’ die, once—fi’, secx winter ’go, in 
de bceg snow. Sam Morgan com’ ’long. 

I lav’ one small piece bacon-—one small 
lump suet—eighteen mile—Hesitation. 
Me—I got no grub. Fi’, seex day 1 
ain’t got no grub. Seeklak leetle baby. 
Sam Morgan, she mak’ me eat—sam’ 
lak heem. Den she peek me oop an’ 
car’ me—all night—all day. Nex’ night, 
me'be so we no mak'. See de light in 
leetle cabin, an' den we copa* Hesi¬ 
tation. Bot' of us, we pret' near die. 
An’ Sam Morgan, she laugh.” 

The old Indian paused and regarded 
tlie boy curiously : “ Y'u know Sam 
Morgan ? ” he asked. The boy's eyes 
were very bright, and he cleared his 
throat huskily. 

“ Sam Morgan was my father,” he 
said, in a low, unsteady tone. The 
Indian stalked to the boy and, pausing 
directly before him, lifted the small chin 
and gazed long and searching!y into the 
upturned grey eyes. 

“ Uh-huh,” he grunted, “ y’u Sam 
Morgan boy. Me hear 'bout y'u in Ten 
Bow.” 

“Where is Pete Mateese?” per¬ 
sisted Connie. The Indian no longer 
hesitated. 

“ Pete Mateese, she Ten Bow. Work 
hard for de money to buy grub an’ tak’ 
back to Carlson—way back, pas' de 
divide, in de lan* of Niju Tah—de lan' 
of de bad man, dead. But, she don’ 
git no money. Mecstaire Squceg, she 
cheat Pete Mateese.” 

“ Who is Mister Squigg ? ” asked 
Waseche Bill. 

“ Meestaire Squeeg she iectle man. 
Got de nose lak de fox, an’ de bad eye 
lak de snake. All tarn he mak’ Pete 
Mateese work ver’ mooch. Tell heem 
he mak’ plent’ money. But she no giv' heem no money 
—-always Pete Mateese got* it cornin'—she got to wait. 
Soin’ day Meestaire Squeeg she pull out—den Pete Mateese 
got nut’in.” 

“ Yo’ say he's a li’l slit-eyed runt—-rat-faced—with a 
squeaky voice ? ” Waseche mimicked Mr. Squigg s tone. 
The Indian nodded emphatically, and for a long time 
Waseche was silent-—thinking. 

“ An' yo’ say these here is Pete Mateese’s dawgs ? ” 
Again the Indian nodded, and Waseche Bill's eyes nar¬ 
rowed : ** An' yo' say they are in Ten Bow-—Pete Mateese 
an' this here Mister Squigg ?” 

“ Ten Bow,” repeated the Indian. “ Meestaire Squeeg, 
she tak' de gol' an' buy de claim.” 

Waseche Bill turned to the others : 
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THE “B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. W. Herbert Holloway. 

The signature " Holloway,” familiar t,. 
“H.O.P.” readers in headings and other 
illustrations, has for a number of years re¬ 
presented Mr. W. Herbert Holloway. Those 
who remember his careful drawings of vari¬ 
ous types of craft will be interested to know 
that Mr. Holloway is a practical model-boat 
builder. Nearly twenty of the models of 
Africau boats and canoes in the South 
Kensington Science Museum were made by 
him. He has been a considerable traveller, 
especially in out-of-the-way places like the 
Congo, Morocco, Cameroons, Sudan, &<■. His 
favourite pastime is lawn tennis, and he 
has taken part in many leading tournaments 
at home and abroad. 
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" Come on, we'U hit the trail I " And then, to the Indian, 
“ Yo‘ come, too. an' fetch them dawgs." Connie noticed 
that his big partner's voice was very low, and once, turning 
quickly, he surprised the cold, hard gleam in the grey eyes. 

" He must be the same man that tried to make me give 
up my claim, the time I beat out the Ten Bow stampede," 
confided the boy, as he mushed beside Wascche's shd. 


" Oh, he did—did he ? " asked the man, in the same lov\ 
hard tone. “ We'll jest count that in, too." 

" What do you mean ? Do you know Mr. Squigg ? ’* 

" No. But I will,” drawled Waseche. " Yo' see, kid, 
he's the man I bought them dawgs off of last fall in Eagle. 
Come along, now, let's mush. I'm gettin' plumb anxious 
to meet up with this here Mister Squigg." 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE MAN WHO DIDN’T FIT. 


T HE return of Connie Morgan and Waseche Bill to 
Ten Bow, and the events that followed, are told 
to this day on the trails. 

McDougall paused for a chat with Dutch Henry 
beside the long black dump of the German's claim. 

" It's most time for the break-up, Mac," said the owner 
of the dump. “ We'll sluice out big, this spring." 

" Yes. mon, we will," agreed McDougall, as his eyes 
roved to the small snow-covered dump across the creek. 
’* But, it's sore I've hated to see yon claim idle the winter— 


an' the laddie gaen—an' Waseche Bill—heaven knaws 
wheer. D'ye mind what the mon fr' Eagle told, how the 
lad c'd na be stopped, but trailed on after Waseche— 
on to the Lillimuit ? They'll na com' back.' 

Dutch Henry nodded. 

" Sure, Mac, but whad' ye 'spect from the breed of Sam 
Morgan ? 'Member how he beat us all to these here 
diggin's, with ondly them three old dogs ? I'd. give my 
claim to have 'em safe back. An' I'm sorry you lost your 
ten-team, too, Mac." 

“ Losh ! Mon ! 'Tis na - 
thing at a’—the dogs ! The 
laddie tuk 'em—an’ welcome. 
Ye sh'd o' seed the luk i’ 
his e'e, the mornin* he com* 
bustin' into my cabin wi' the 
news that Waseche was gaen ! 

1 I’ll fetch him back,' he says, 

‘ if I have to beat him up ' 
—an' him na bigger'n a pint 
o' cider. They’ve gaen to 
the Lillimuit, Dutch, an' 'taint 
in reason they’ll com' back. 
But, sometimes, when I think 
o' the luk i’ the laddie's e'e., 
d’ye knaw, it comes to me 

that, me'be-" The man’s 

voice trailed into silence as his 
gaze became fixed upon the 
moving black specks that ap¬ 
peared far down the Yukon 
trail. Dutch Henry's gaze 
followed the big Scotsman's. 

" Look, Mac ! Look ! " he 
cried excitedly. "Them 
dogs ! " And, almost at the 
same instant, with a roar like 
the bellow of a bull, McD* a gall 
sprang down the trail between 
the straggling cabins of Ten 
Bow, with Dutch Henry 
pounding along in his wake. 
Before the two had covered 
half the length of the camp 
other men joined them, run¬ 
ning and yelling — though 
they knew not why they ran. 
Cabins and shafts were de¬ 
serted, and all Ten Bow strung 
out on the trail to meet the 
rapidly approaching dog teams. 
And when they did meet, a 
half-mile beyond the camp, 
Connie was rushed from his 
feet by the wildly yelling 
crowd and carried trium¬ 
phantly into Ten Bow upon 
the broad shoulders of the 
big men of the North. For, 
as McDougall had said, word 
had come down from Eagle, 
and now, not because he was 
Sam Morgan's boy, but for 
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his own grit and pluck and courage, Connie Morgan had 
won his place among the sourdoughs of the silent land. 

“ Know a man of the name of Mister Squigg ? ” asked 
Waseche Bill of .McDougall, as half-a-dozen men sat late 
that night about the stove in the little cabin that had 
lain deserted all through the winter. 

“ Yes, I ken the mon—an' na gude o’ him, neither, wi’ 
his leetle shifty e'en. I've mistrusted um fr' the time I 
furst seed um. D'ye ken, laddie, t’was him tried to drive 
ye fr' yer claim wi’ his lawyer's drivvle, whilst Waseche 
was down to Hesitation ? " Connie nodded, and 
McDougall continued: “ I sent him aboot his business i* 
jig time, an' pa more was he seed i' Ten Bow till a matter 
o’ three or foor months agane up he pops wi’ a half-breed 
that’s workin' fr' um. He bought Dave Crampton’s claim 
an’ has be’n workin’ ut since. Why d'ye ask ? ” For 
answer Waseche motioned to the Indian who sat upon 
his blanket spread upon the floor. 

“ Kobuk, go fetch Pete Mateese. An* don't let Mister 
Squigg know yo’ fetchin' him.” The Indian arose and passed 
noiselessly out into the night. A quarter of an hour later 
he returned, closely followed by a huge half-breed with 
mild, ox-like eyes, who smiled broadly upon the assembly. 

“ Heem Pete Mateese, "grunted the Indian, and sank again 
to his blank?t. Waseche Bill regarded the big, simple- 
minded half-breed intently, and then flashed the question : 

“ Whar is Carlson ? ” Instantly the smile faded from the 
man’s face and a look of deep sorrow darkened his eyes. 

“ Lillimuit,” he answered, sadly. “ On Ignatook he 
dig for de gol’*.” The half-breed looked about him upon 
the faces of the men who wondered what it was all about. 

“Go on,” encouraged Waseche, “tell more.” 

“ De Ignatook, she don' freeze—she wa’m. De white 
Injun, she don' go dare—she 'fraid. We go dare, me an' 
Carlson, she ma pardner, an' she say de gol’ ees £ere. 
Bimby, de grub git low an’ Carlson sen' me for more. 
Dat two winter ago. I tak' de gol' een one can an’ I mak' 
eet t’rough to Eagle by Tatonduk divide. Den I see 
Meestaire Squeeg. He say he tak’ de gol’ an’ buy de grub 
so I not git cheat. Den she los' de gol’. She ver’ sorry, 
an' she say y'u com' work for me, fi’ dollaire a day an’ 
grub, an' pret’ soon y’n mak’ 'nough to go back to y'u 
pardner. Meestaire Squeeg, she buy my dog—feefty 
dollaire apiece—four hunder' dollaire*—an’ she say she 
keep de money so I no los’—I no git cheat. An’ she say 
de money she hav’ eentrees', ten p'cent. So me, I go 'long 
an’ work for heem an' we clean oop good on Turtle Creek. 
Den we com’ Ten Bpw an' Meestaire Squeeg, she buy de 
claim, an’ I say I lak de money now, I got 'nough. I tak' 
de grub to Carlson. But Meestaire Squeeg she say, no, y’u 
ain’t got no money—de interes' she eat dat money all 
oop. She count oop fas’, ten p’cent, she say. So I 
work som’ more, but all de tarn de interes* she eat me oop. 
Ecf eet ain't for de interes’ I mak’ 'nough to tak’ de grub 
to Carlson.” 

The big men and the one small boy in the little cabin 
listened intently to the half-breed’s simply told tale. When 
he finished Waseche Bill cleared his throat and glanced from 
one to the other of the silent listeners. 

“ Boys,” he said, “ Carlson is dead. He died alone—way 
out yonder in the Lillimuit. He died huntin’ fo’ Pete 
Mateese, his pardner that didn't come back. Befo’ he died 
he found the gold he know’d was thar. We seen the 
gold, an' it’s cached thar yet, jest whar he left it. Carlson 
was a man! If Pete Mateese had went back he’d of be’n 
livin’ now. An' Pete Mateese would of went back if he’d 
be’n let alone.” 

He ceased speaking, and, without a word. Big McDougall 
and Dick Colton rose from their chairs and passed out into 
the night. The little clock ticked monotonously while the 
others waited. Presently the two returned, and between 
them walked a little, rat-faced man. The man was Mr. 
Squigg, and as he entered, his slit-like eyes blinked rapidly 
in the lamp-light, and shot nervous, venomous glances 
upon the faces of the occupants of the cabin. At sight of 
Pete Mateese his face flushed, then paled, and his thin lips 
curled backward from his teeth. 


“ What you doin' here ? ” he rasped. 

“He was sent fo’, Misteh Squigg, same as yo' was,” 
drawled Waseche Bill. 

“ This is an outrage ! ” squeaked the man. “ Who are 
you ? And what right have you got to bring folks here 
against their will ? ” 

“ Who, me ? Oh, I’m Waseche Bill. I jest wanted fo’ 
to meet yo'—that's all. Yo’ name fits yo' like a new glove, 
don’t it, Misteh Squigg ? An’, Misteh Squigg, this here's . 
my pardner, Connie Mo’gan. I jest heard how yo' tried 
to beat him out of this here claim, back when he beat out 
the stampede.” 

“ He's a minor, an’ he can’t hold no claim,” whimpered 
the man ; “ I’m a lawyer, an' I know . But that was a long 
while ago. I'll let that pass.” 

“ Sho’ now, Misteh Squigg,” Waseche drawled, “it's 
good of yo’ to let that pass. We was feared yo' might of 
laid it up against yo’ self. But thar's another li’l matter 
we would like to clear up befo' the evenin's over. Yo’ 
rec’lect I’m the party that bought them dawgs off yo' in 
Eagle—but we’ll come to that later. This here Pete 
Mateese, now, the’s sev'el li’l items we want the straight of. 
Fust off, whar’s the can of gold Pete Mateese give yo’ to 
buy grub with in Eagle ? ” 

“ It’s none of your business ! ” shrilled the man. “ Besides, 
it’s a lie ! I didn’t see no gold. Let me out of here ! You 
ain’t got no right to hold me.” 

“ Ain’t we ? Well, Misteh Squigg, yo' might’s well 
know yo're under arrest, an' we aim to give yo’ a fair an’ 
speedy trial.” 

“ You can't arrest me ! ” squealed the man. 

“ But, we done it—didn't wre ? If yo' don’t b'lieve it 
jest yo' try to walk out o’ that door.” 

‘‘ You ain't got no authority I It ain't accordin’ to law 1' ’ 

“ This here ain't exactly a court of law—it's a court 
of justice. They’s quite a consid’ble diffe'nce—mostly,” 
answered Waseche, and, turning to Connie, he said : 

“ Jest get out yo’ pen, kid, an' set down the figgers so 
we kin get things fair an’ squah. One can of gold, nine 
thousand dollahs. Now, them dawgs—they was eight dawgs 
at fifty dollahs a head, that's fo' hund'ed dollahs mo'.” 

“ I object! ” piped Mr. Squigg, “ I’m a lawyer, an' I 
know-*’ 

“ Yo' mout be a lawyer, Misteh Squigg, but yo’ ain't in no 
shape to 'bject—not serious. Now, them wages owin' to 
Pete Mateese, near's we c'n calc’late, it's fo’teen months 
at five dollahs a day. Figger it up, kid, an' set it down.” 

'Connie busied himself over his paper. “ That comes to 
twenty-one hundred dollars,” he announced. 

“ It ain’t true ! I didn't agree to pay him ! You can’t 
prove it! I deny everything ! ” 

“ Yo’ ain't b'lieved,” calmly drawled Waseche. “ How- 
much yo' got down altogether, son ? ” 

“ Eleven thousand five hundred dollars.” 

“ Now, thar's this here int'rest. Ten per cent., womt it, 
Misteh Squigg ? ” But Mr. Squigg only growled. 

“Twelve thousand six hundred and fifty, all told.” 
computed Connie. 

Waseche turned to the infuriated Mr. Squigg. “ That ’s 
what’s owin’ to Pete Mateese. C'n yo' pay it—not? ? ” 

“ No, I can’t! An' I never will! Yo' can't enforce no 
such high-handed proceeding ! It ain’t accordin' to law ! ” 

“ It's accordin’ to Ten Bow, though,” answered Waseche 
shortly. “ An' seein’ yo ain’ got the cash or the dust, we'll 
jest trouble yo’ to makeover yo’ claim to Pete Mateese. An' 
bein’ yo’ only give ten thousan’ fo’ it, yo' c'n give yo' note 
fo' the balance. Give him the pen, son.” 

“ I won’t do it 1 This is an outrage ! ” whined the man. 

“ Sho’, now, Misteh Squigg, co’se yo'll do it.” Waseche 
Bill turned to the others. “ We will give Misteh Squigg 
five minutes to think it over. Then some of yo' boys jest 
amble out an' tell it around the camp—the story of Carlson, 
the man that died 'cause his pardner couldn’t go back. 
The boys’ll be right int'rested, ’cause a lot of 'em know'd 
Carlson, an’ they liked him. Mos’ likely they’ll call a 
meetin' an*-” 

“ Gi’ me the pen ! Gi' me the pen I ” shrieked Mr. 
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"* Now, Misteh Squigg,' announced Waseche . • . ‘ yo' git I An’ if yo* know what’s good fo' yo\ yo’ll keep on gittin' I ’* 


Squigg, whose face had gone pasty white. And the men 
>aw that the hand that held the pen trembled violently. 

Now, Misteh Squigg," announced Waseche, when the 
other had finished, " yo' git l An* if yo' know what's 
good fo* yo', yo’ll keep on gittin' / Alaska don’t need such 
men as yo'. Yo' don't fit 1 This here's a big country, 
Misteh Squigg. It's broad, an* long, an' clean. An’ the 
men that live in it are rough men, but their hearts is as 
big as the country. An' they are men that stand four- 
; quah with each other, an' with the world. In Alaska 
a man kin count on fair play, an' it don’t make no dif'ence 
if his hide is white, or red, or yallah, or black. 'Cause he 
Ain't measured acco'din' to colour, nor strength, nor by the 
gold in his poke, neither. It's what a man does that counts. 
Theli’l every-day acts an' deeds that shows whar his heart 
s—an' what’s in him. An’, now, Misteh Squigg, yonder’s 
the door. An' beyond, the trail stretches away—an’ far 
Away, Every mile yo' put between yo'self and Ten Bow is 
a friend of yo'n. Me’be somewheahs thar’s a place li'l 
enough for a man with a heart as small, an’ hard, an black 
as a double B shot. If they is, an’ yo’ c'n find it, yo'll be 
vme! But don't stop to hunt fo’itin Alaska—-it ain’t here.” 

As Waseche Bill finished, the door opened and. without 
a word, Mr. Squigg slunk into the star-lit night—the softly 
-idiant night that brushed caressingly the white snows of 
Aurora Land. 

Late the men of Ten Bow talked about the little stove. 
At last, when they arose to go, Big McDougall stepped 
lose to Connie's side. 

Laddie,’’ he said, ” wad ye do a favour f'r an auld 
wn—jest the ain time ? ’’ 

” What! ” exclaimed the boy, and his eyes shone, “ do a 
‘avout for you / For the man that lent me the best dog- 
‘eamin all Alaska ! Why. if it hadn't been for your dogs, 
Mac. I could never have found Waseche. Just name it, 
and you'll see 1 " 


" Weel spoken, lad ! Spoken like a mon ! " The Scot's 
eyes twinkled. " An’ I'll hold ye to yer word. The 
favour is this : that ye'll accept the ten-team o’ malamutes 
that's carried ye so far acrost unmapped miles, as a present 
fr' an auld mon whose heart thinks more o' ye than his 
rough auld tongue c'n tell." The boy stared sptechless 
at the big, smiling man. And when, at length, he found 
his voice, the words choked in his throat : 

" But—you said—it was a favour, Mac—I-" 

" Wheest, laddie, an' a favour it is. For McDougall's 
growin’ auld f'r the trails. Theer's gude years ahead o’ 
yon dogs, but I've na mind to gi’ 'em the wark they need 
to keep 'em in fettle. An’ dogs is oncommon like men— 
'gin they loaf aboot the streets o' town a spell they get 
lazy an’ no 'count. But, wi’ yersel' to put ’em ower the 
trail noo an’ again, they’ll be a team o' pleasure an' profit 
to ye. F’r they’re braw dogs altogether, an' 't would be 
shamefu’ they should dwindle to the common herd." 

And so, Connie, gracefully as he could in his confusion, 
granted McDougall’s favour. But in doing so the small 
boy could not foresee—nor could any man in the cabin 
foresee—the chain of adventures into which the possession 
of the ten-team would lead him. For, had he not owned 
the ten-team, he would not have happened, just at the 
right moment, upon Big Dan MeKcever, sergeant of the 
Royal North-West Mounted Police, at a time when the 
sergeant, with white, set face, battled against odds of a 
thousand to one, while fifty men looked helplessly out 
across the mile-wide field of heaving, crashing river ice 
when the spring break-up hit the mighty Yukon. And, 
if Sergeant McKeever—but all that has no part in this 
story. 

In the little cabin on Ten Bow the hour was late, and the 
bearded men had arisen to go. As each passed through 
the door to seek his own cabin, he gripped hard the hand 
of Pete Mateese, and O’Brien, and Waseche Bill—and both 
hands of Connie Morgan—the boy who had proved himself. 



THE END. 
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One of the most extraordinary accidents that have befallen 
airmen occurred some months ago, and in connection with it 
was chronicled a thrilling rescue that won 
A DEED THAT the Albert Medal for three naval men. On 
WON THE September 14 last year, a seaplane, flying 

ALBERT MEDAL, inland, came into collision with the mast 
of a shore wireless station. So fierce was 
the impact that the machine became wedged in the mast, the 
pilot, Acting Flight Commander E. A. de Ville, being rendered 
unconscious and thrown out of his seat on to one of the wings. 
In this precarious position in mid-air he was seen by the three 
seamen, who immediately started to climb the mast to his 
assistance. Having gone up 100 feet, one of the men, Nicholas 
Rath, was hoisted up by the others in the boatswain's chair, 
which moves on the inside of the mast, until he was level with 
the wrecked plane. This was at a height of 300 feet from the 
ground. Rath now clambered out on to the machine and held 
De Ville to prevent him slipping off the wing. The two others 
—Richard Knoulton, ordinary seaman, and George Abbott, 
deck hand—then climbed up to help Rath, passing out the mast¬ 
head gkn line to him. The hapless airman was thus secured 
and carefully lowered, on the inside of the mast, to the ground, 
where aid was speedily forthcoming. What makes the rescue 
particularly noteworthy is the fact that the wireless mast was 
very badly bent and damaged by the shock of the collision. 
One of the three supports had been fractured, and during the 
rescue the three men literally faced an awful death, as either 
the mast or the seaplane might have collapsed at any moment. 
The heroes of this exploit (a drawing of which by Mr. George 
Soper appears on page 398 of this number) were decorated 
personally by the King at Buckingham Palace. Rath received 
the Albert Medal in gold, while the other two men were awarded 
the Albert Medal. 

♦ * * 

This w'ar, both on sea and land, has seen so many thrilling 
deeds of heroism that it is difficult to make any selection. As 
exploit 
THE FIGHT followsex- 
OF THE ploit, we 

“ MARY are left 

ROSE.” breathless 

and mar¬ 
velling at the splendid 
courage that animates 
our seamen and 
soldiers. But towards 
the end of last year 
there took place on 
the North Sea a sea- 
fight that I cannot pass 
without special men¬ 
tion. I refer to the 
great fight between 
H.M S. " Mary Rose," 
destroyer, and three 
German light cruisers. 

It was on October 16 


that the " Mary Rose " (what a fine Elizabethan ring there is 
about the name !) left a Norwegian port in charge of a convoy 
west-bound. The next morning, at dawn, there were flashes of 
gunfire astern, and Lieut.-Commander Fox assumed that the 
vessels under his care w r ere being attacked by a submarine. Then 
the German cruisers hove into sight, whereupon the " Mary Rose" 
went into action, opening fire with her guns at a range of four 
miles. It w r as an unequal contest, the odds were three to one, 
but, then, Sir Richard Grenville faced heavier odds at Flores. 
When the distance between the vessels had lessened to a mile, 
the “ Mary Rose " was struck in the engine-room and disabled. 
All the guns, except the after one, were now out of action, 
but this gun continued to be worked by Sub-Lieutenant Marsh, 
R.N.V.R., so long as it could be brought to bear on the enemy. 
It was now that the Captain, leaving his wrecked bridge, came 
dowm to the survivors of the gun crews, heartening them as he 
passed with the words : " God bless my heart, lads, get her going 
again ! We’re not done yet ! " Almost as the commander 
spoke, came another shell from the Germans, exploding one 
of the boilers, but this calamity did not deter two brave seamen 
(their names were French and Bailey, and they were the only 
survivors, be it noted, of the torpedo tube crews !) from laying 
and firing the remaining torpedo. French was killed immediately 
afterwards, w r hilc Bailey w r as badly wounded. The enemy had 
now passed ahead, but, one of them returning, orders were 
given to sink the " Mary Rose." " Sink me the ship, Master 
Gunner!"—and Mr. Handcock, the destroyer’s gunner, pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out his orders. All the ship s boats had been 
shattered by shellfire, so the survivors of the gallant little vessel 
launched a raft and paddled clear of the ship. And w r hen the 
German light cruiser came up to administer the coup de grdee, the 
'* Mary Rose " sank below r the weaves with colours still flying. 
The gallant commander, the first lieutenant, and the gunner went 
down with their vessel ; the handful of men on the raft, several 
hours later, picked up a lifeboat that belonged to one of the 
convoy ships and made the Norwegian coast, where they all 
received attention ; and there the great story of the fight 

was told. A corres¬ 
pondent has put the 
memorable exploit into 
verse, and I am printing 
the stirring poem on the 
next page. I suggest 
that it will make an 
admirable recitation for 
boys, on next breaking- 
up day or at Christmas 
time. 

* * * 

Last month I gave 
some particulars of the 
Boy Scout 
A YOUNG movement 
ROYAL in Hol- 
BOY SCOUT, land ; this 
mouth 1 
am able to give a newly 
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taken photograph of a Royal Boy Scout, the King of Spain’s 
eldest son. The young Prince of the Asturias is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Scout movement, and his example has been 
widely followed by boys throughout his country. Nearly every 
city and large town in Spain has its Scout patrol, the value 
^ this organisation in developing boys, botn physically and 
mentally, having been recognised by the authorities. The 
voung Prince’s adherence to the Scouts is. no doubt, strengthened 
■nr the fact that his mother is an Englishwoman by birth, she 
having been the Princess Victoria of Battenberg before her 
carriage. The Prince is just over eleven years of age. 


Canadian Black Fox ; and a number of other topical and attrac¬ 
tive items. Again let me remind you all to order your July copies 
early , as the numbers are quickly sold out and cannot always 
be reprinted. A L H 


The “ Mary Rose.” October 17,1917. 

(Captain—Charlea Fox.) 

By LINA JEPHSON. 


iJne of the principal features of the July number of the 
B O P *' will be the first of a special series of articles on 
" Physical Culture for Boys.” This scries 
NEXT MONTH S been prepared by Mr. \V. St. Clair 

NUMBER OF Phillips, who is Training Instructor to 

THE " B O P.’’ several important schools, and I am sure 

his advice will be sought alter by hundreds 
"i readers. The articles will be illustrated by helpful diagrams. 
In addition to fresh instalments of the stirring serials, ” The 
Tiger of Baghdad,” and ” Into the Soundless Deeps,” the same 
number will include ” His Serene Highness,” a school story 
by Richard Bird ; " Glossy, the Apostate,” a nature story of a 
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A Royal Boy Scout. 

The Prince of the Asturias, the King of Spain’s eldest son. 


O THE bleak North Sea, ’tis a perilous place 
For the ships that come and go 
With their precious freights, and they’re up to face 
The snares of a ruthless foe. 

So the " Mary Rose,” as she led her flock 
Through the murk of a mist-palled night, 

Kept eyes and ears on stretch for the shock 
That came with the dawning light. 

The flash of a gun, and she turned about, 

'Twas a U-boat grim, maybe ; 

And she saw three shapes through the mist loom out 
On the lap of the lifting sea. 

” Full speed ahead,” came the quick cry then, 

” And bring all guns to bear ! ” 

T he seadogs laughed, they were British men,— 

” Ay, ay,” they would do their share. 

At a four-mile range the great guns bark, 

But the cruisers scorn reply ; 

Another mile,—they are at it, hark 
To the roar that splits the sky ! 

And ever the hail of shot and shell 

From the three, and the ” Mary Rose,” 

But never a soul shall dare to tell 
She has turned her back on her foes. 

A salvo crashed in the engine-room, 

All crippled the good ship lay, 

Maimed men,—wrecked guns—through the hurtling gloom 
The Captain has made his way. 

Rings the cheery voice, they can hear it plain, 

Grim men, with their grim jaws set : 

” God bless my heart, get her going again, 

My lads, we are not done yet ! ” 

Still the aft gun barks, then, a tortured scream, 

As a boiler leaps on high : 

" We are not done yet ! ” through the belching steani 
Once more comes the brave, proud cry. 

” We are not done yet I ” As a cruiser sped 
Hot haste past the fated ship, 

Bailey—and French, ere he joined the dead, 

Let the last torpedo slip. 

It missed its mark and the end soon came, 

Poor lass,—she had supped her fill, 

And she sank to sleep with her shattered frame 
And the old flag flying still. 

They had launched a raft, but three heroes stayed,— 

Great hearts 1 we shall not forget 1 
O the fight you fought and the game you played ! 

Thank God—we are not done yet 1 


THE “B.O.P,” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Without binding its members to any definite vows the 
League calls on its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be slackers or 
merely passive lookers-on. For those who desire some form of recog¬ 
nition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches, watch- 
chain pendants, and tie-pins, tuese being on sale at 7d. each, post free. 
Applications for membership should be addressed to the Editor, 
** B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C. 4. 
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4 Tale of Olden Times in 
British Guiana.* 


By Rev. W. G. WHITE, .R.G.S. 


and talking as they came. Some, after placing the 
eggs in the boat, plunged into the water, clothes and 
all (they wore shirts and trousers), and swam about, 
regardless of alligators, pirai, sting-rays, and electric 

eels. 

L “ Mai-pu, let me see one of those eggs,” called 
Kingsley, as the Indian youth of that name brought 
a hatful to the boat (Mai-pu means ” Bitter foot ”). 
Mai-pu brought the hatful and held it out for Kingsley 
to examine the eggs. They were white in colour and 
their shells were like parchment, and could be indented 
without cracking. Mai-pu then took out several ol 
the eggs and gave them to Kingsley, saying, in 
Makuchi, “ I give them to you." Kingsley took them 
and said “ Thank you," after ascertaining from his 
i father that they could be boiled like fowls’ eggs. 

These stops and egg-hunts were of pretty frequent 
occurrence during the course of the morning, and by the 
time it was customary to halt for breakfast—a mid-da\ 
meal—nearly every member of the crew had a collection ot 
eggs. Some were much larger than others, as there art 
turtles of different sizes in this river. One giant measure! 
nearly five feet from tail to nose. Kingsley was astonishec 
to see how many eggs a single Indian would boil, or fry 
and eat. One man ate twenty-five, with a mugful c: 
farine soaked in river water and sweetened with a littk 
sugar. 

The journey was resumed after an hour’s rest, and goot 
way had been made ere the sun began to set. 

. " What is that wall of black rocks ahead of us ? ’’ inquiret 

Kingsley, as a stretch of blackened laterite came into view 
“ Is there any more like that on this river ? 99 

“ It is close to that that we are going to camp to-night 
It is a very interesting place, and I do not know of an] 
other place like it on the river.” 

” Have the Indians any name for it ? ” asked Kingsley 
“They have names for so many spots. When we wer 
walking across the savannahs, the other day, Mai-pu tol< 
me that the place where we happened to be, at the time 
was called * Monkey’s-head.’ ” 

“ Yes, the Indians call this place Karennampu. It ha 
something to do with the Karenni, or Caribs, who landed 
on the South American Main, after coming down th 
Carribean Sea, through the islands. They were cannibals 
as you may remember, from the account of them give: 
in * Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 

” ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ 1 But Selkirk was marooned off th 
Pacific coast 1 ” 

“ That is so ; but the story of ‘ Robinson Crusoe ' is place 
in Tobago, near to Trinidad, from which large island th 
Indians had crossed.” 

” Do tell me the story, father 1 I should much like t 
hear it.” 

“ I do not know it myself, my boy ; but. perhaps, yo 
may get Francis to tell you, after dinner. He is the* son < 
the old Chief of Uruata, and his uncle was a Medicine-ma 
and knew many of the old Indian tales. Francis hear 
many' of these stories from his uncle, before he died.” 
Kingsley, who. as a rule, was interested in all the ccr< 


K INGSLEY and his father were running down the 
Rupununi River, after spending some time upon 
the savannahs, in the Guiana hinterland. The 
rains were over and the river was falling. The 
course of the Rupununi is a tortuous one, and, at frequent 
intervals, sand-banks have been formed. 

It was while approaching one of these that Kingsley 
noticed some of the Indians of the boat’s crew ceased pad¬ 
dling and pointed to marks upon the sand. In an instant, 
the captain, who was standing aft, manipulating the great 
paddle which served as a rudder, turned the boat in and 
ran it aground. The Indians laid down their paddles and 
sprang into the water, racing and splashing to arrive first. 
Only two men remained, to keep the boat from drifting 
down stream. 

" What is the matter, father ? ” cried Kingsley, who was 
eager to join the Indians in their helter-skelter. 

” They are after turtles’ eggs,” replied his father. ” Those 
marks which you see on the sand, running from the water’s 
edge to the top of the bank, are the tracks of turtles, which 
came out to lay their eggs.” 

” But there is only one track ! Is the turtle hiding under 
the sand ? ” 

” Oh, no I The turtle goes up from the water, and, upon 
reaching a spot which is not likely to be covered by any 
small rise of the river at this time of the year, it turns 
round and round and makes a hole. Then it faces the 
stream, while laying its eggs, so as to be able to dash into 
the water if disturbed. Having deposited its eggs, it 
scrapes back the sand and returns to the water upon its 
own trail.” 

Even before this explanation was finished, the Indians 
had begun scraping out the sand with their hands wherever 
they marked the end of a track. Some of them drew 
blanks, because other seekers had been there before them ; 
but several discovered nests of from twenty to thirty egg^. 

When it appeared that no more nests were to be found 
upon that bank, the men returned to the boat, laughing 


• Note of Explanation. —As the Greeks had talcs of Heroes, so the 
Makuchi Indians have their tab’s of Heroes. The latter were, as is supposed, 
beings in the form of men, endued with god-like powers. The Inchktrang is 
one of the Makuchi Heroes,—W. G. YV. 
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iKtfiial of pitching camp, paid little heed, this evening. 
He was aH eagerness to hear the tale of the black rocks. 

it seemed to him that the Indians were exceptionally 
'low in cutting the props and runners for the tarpaulin 
*hkh served as a tent. And the cooking and eating of 
(fitter* itemed to be an interminable procedure. While 
ome men fixed the tent and collected firewood, others had 
9 »eak»g the rocks and had shot several fish with their 
bows and arrows. Kingsley was accustomed by this time 
to see fish shot with arrows, so he was not concerned with 
fehing this evening. 

“ I say, you fellows, have you not shot enough already ? " 
he called out more than once. “ Kd . . . tid ." they 
answered, with emphasis upon the second syllable of their 
*ord for “ No.*’ 

It is said that the longest lane has an ending ; so. too, 
the longest wait is, at last, rewarded. Kingsley sat himscli 
upon a tacouba near to one of the fires, while his father 
tumbled into his jack (as a hammock is called in the Bush). 
Francis, and a few of the other Indians, squatted near to the 
particular fire ; but most of the crew sat. or lounged in 
their hammocks, slung from tree to tree, or from stake to 
rfake, as soon as eating was over. Francis spoke English 
well, and there^ was no need for an interpreter. 

“ Francis, I want you to tell me the story about thesr 
Black rocks," said Kingsley. “Father says you know it. 
Because you heard it from your old uncle." 

" Yes, my uncle, the old pfi&zung, told me the tale. But 
these are not really rocks." 

‘ Not rocks ! Father says they are discoloured lateritc. 
That is a name of a kind of rocky stuff, you know. But. 
never mind that. I want to hear all about it." 

So Francis began : 

Along, long time ago, some of my people lived in the 
big forest, at Uruata." 

At Uruata I ” exclaimed Kingsley. “ Is that the place 
where father has a field, where all those immense palm- 
trees grow ? " 

" Yes. Uruata means urua—place, and urua is the name 
of the big palm-tree." 

Thank you. I am sorry I asked a question, though." 

' One day an Indian youth was sitting upon a tacouba 
^ the foot of an urua tree. He was busy smoothing a 
tack-heart club with a fish-bone file. Suddenly, he ceased 
rubbing and glanced along the line which leads to the 

waterside. A curassow had been feeding, near by-" 

“ And making its queer noise, ugm, ugm . . . ugnt, ugm, 

I know," chimed in Kingsley. 

' Yes. It stopped making the noise, and the Indian knew, 
by the sudden silence, that the bird had been disturbed. 
He heard it fly off, with a loud beating of wings, amongst 
the leaves of the forest trees. Very soon after, a deer 
lashed down the trail, bearing an arrow in its neck. The 
Indian, having no other weapon handy, threw the club at 
the deer as it passed him. 

He struck it upon the head 
*nd it fell to the ground. 

Immediately the Indian-" 

’ Oh ! Why do you not tell 
me his name ? Do you not 
Imow it ? " 

‘ His name was Tuna- 
'himai-pu." 

Tuna means water, I 
think, and pu means foot. 

What is the other part ? " 

" It is the name of that 
rwtd with a thin body and 
knglegs, which measures it¬ 
self along the surface of the 
*ater.” 

"I see. In English, we 
bould call him * Water-mea- 
^rer’s-foot.* " 

“ Tuna-shimai-pu sprang 
inward and threw himself 


upon the animal, and put his arms round its neck, to prevent 
it from rising and making off again. Scarcely had he done 
this than he heard the snapping of twigs down the trail, 
and another man soon appeared." 

“ What was his name ? " 

" Mai-pu. This man -drew* a stone axe from the cord 
about his waist and struck the deer behind the horns. 
Both men set to w*ork at once to find bush-rope, and, 
when this was cut, they tied the feet of the deer, slung the 
animal from a pole, specially cut, and carried it into the 
Chief's field." 

“ Who was the Chief ? " 

" Tuna-shimai-pu's father. While the women, the Chief's 
wife and daughter, cut up the animal and threw some into 
the earthen pot and placed some to roast over the fire, 
Tuna-shimai-pu asked Mai-pu what he was doing here. 

“ Mai-pu explained that he had come ^from Kwaimata. 

11c had heard that some of the Karenni were upon The 
Mouth (at the mouth of the Rupununi River). Some 
Makuchi women had hurried up, in woodskins, and reported 
I laving seen a large company of the man-eating people. ‘ I 
took iny woodskin at once,’ said Mai-pu, ‘ and came quickly 
to let your people know.' 

“‘My father is away,’ said Tuna-shimai-pu. ‘He has 
gone on a long journey to the Mount Roraima. We must 
sec if the pSazung can help us.’ 

“ * Where does he live ? ' 

" ’ Near to Mon key’s-head. We will go to-night, when 
it is dark.’ 

“ Tuna-shimai-pu then told his mother, whose name was 
Fire-eater.' t‘hat he wanted to take some of the deer's flesh 
and some cassava bread with him, and he instructed 
her to pack some into a bag. Fire-eater wanted to know 
what was the matter, ard she could not hide an involuntary 
shiver as she heard that the Karenni were upon The Mouth. 
Kanchu-flower, the sister, cried out, upon hearing this news. 
She was but a maiden, and scarcely hid her feelings. 

" The moon was shining brightly from the East, lighting 
up one bank of the river, and. by contrast, darkening the 
other bank, in the shadow of the forest. The two men 
went down to the waterside and loaded up a woodskin 
with their hammocks, the food, and their bows and arrows. 
Each carried a club. Tuna-shimai-pu had pricked out the 
pattern of a scorpion on his, so that the club might sting 
when it struck." 

" Oh ! I have a club marked like that," said Kingsley. 

" The men stepped into the woodskin and pushed off 
quietly. At first they took the middle of the stream ; but, 
thinking better of it, they slipped into the shade and clung 
to the bank. Here and there a tacouba forced them to 
push out somewhat from the bank. A duckla utterccl a 
cry of protest and flapped across to the opposite bank. 
Something had disturbed it. The Indians stopped paddling 
and listened. There was nothing to be seen and nothing 
to be heard. Perhaps it was a snake climbing amongst the 
branches in search of prey. The 
false alarm made the men more 
cautious. They did not expect 
the Karenni so far up already ; 
but they took the alarm as a 
warning. They dipped their 
paddles quietly and raised the m 
perpendicularly, so as not to 
betray their presence by any 
sound of paddling. 

‘“SA/”’ 

" Why did you say ‘ Sh ? ' " 
asked Kingsley. 

" Tuna-shimai-pu said it. . . . 
Bong, bong ! The bell-rocks were 
sounding. Some boat was being 
punted over them, and the rocks 
gave forth their tones as the poles 
struck upon them. 

" 1 Strangers ? * whispered 
Mai-pu. His companion was 
silent. He was steering, and he 



COULDN’T BE WORSE AT THE FRONT. 

Cricket-Field Rabbit (dodging hit for six}:—“ Ton my word, I think 
it might possibly be to m f advantage to emigrate to No Man’s Land.” 
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was engaged in bringing the woodskin under some over¬ 
hanging branches, behind which the boat and its occupants 
would be hidden from view. Having done this, he stood 
up with his bow and fitted a long arrow to the string. 
The splash of poles was audible, and, as a bank of clouds 
moved away and the moon shone out brightly again, a 
kanoa, with ten men in it, came in sight. Mai-pu stood up 
and peered at the advancing boat. By their build, the 
men would seem to be Makuchi, in which case they were 
friendly. 

“ ' Who are they ?’ he asked of his friend, who was watch¬ 
ing them intently. 

" ' Take your arrows, 1 came the reply quietly. 

“ Mai-pu stooped to obey the injunction, when he saw 
Tuna-shimai-pu bend slightly forward and draw his bow 
with his full strength. 

“ The boat came on, and its occupants could be clearly' 
seen. Their very features could, in some cases, be observed. 

“ ‘ Strangers,’ whispered Mai-pu. 

“His companion leaned farther forward, the string of 
his bow was drawn a little more, and . . . vhup ! 

“ As the arrow left the string, he exclaimed, sotio voce, 

* Karenni.’ Quickly fitting another arrow, he took aim 
and shot again. His shaft did not go alone, for Mai-pu 
had, instinctively, drawn also. 

“ At the first shot there was a yell of pain, and the 
steersman fell backwards into the water. The boat swung 
round as the men who were poling dropped low and threw 
away their poles. The second and third arrows both did 
their work before the boatmen could 4:ake to their paddles 
and flee away. Not that they were cowards ; but they 
were at a disadvantage. They could not ascertain how 
many were their foes, hidden in the forest along the banks 
of the river, and they themselves were exposed to full view. 
They saw nothing to fight. They had to run away. 

“ There was no need now for silence. The Karenni 
would not stop until they'had reached their companions, 
who were, probably, still upon The Mouth. The men 
emerged from behind their leafy screen and put their wood- 
skin to the current. They must be very quick now, for the 
Karenni might hurry up, to avenge the death of their 
three. At the Bell-rocks, the body of the steersman was 
seen. It had been washed against a tacouba and caught 
amongst some branches. Already the pirai were splashing 
and jumping about it as they tore at the flesh. Coming 
upstream were three alligators.” 

“ I can picture them,” exclaimed Kingsley. “ Their heads 
only would show, and they would look like three pieces of 
gnarled log. But ... go on.” 

“,The boatmen did not wait to see what happened. 
They hurried on. They dug their paddles deeply, and the 
boat flew like a bird down the river. When they came to 
Katoka Creek- 

“ Oh ! That is the creek which divides the forest from 
the savannah, on the right bank of the river. How in¬ 
teresting ! ” 

“ They ran the boat into the bank opposite and drew i$ out 
of the water. Then they took their bows and arrows, and 
their hammocks, and the bag of food, and pushed their way 
•through the underbrush. There was a hidden trail running 
here, in those days, it is said. Now and again, they came 
to a piece of open land, with long grass. They walked- 
very quickly. Then they came, after many hours’ walk, 
to the Old Man’s house.” 

“ What old man ? ” 

” The Indians often speak of the paazung as ‘ The Old 
Man.* His house was cleverly hidden. No one passing by 
would see it, and he used only one hidden trail leading to 
and from it, for some distance from the house. 

“ Although they -walked quietly, a gentle breeze had 
conveyed their coming to a dog, which sprang up and 
barked at them furiously. Mai-pu stooped, as if to pick 
up a stone, and the dog slunk away behind the house. There 
was the sound of voices within the house, and the door was 
opened by an old woman, who looked to be very wrinkled. 
Here name was Deer’s-eyes. The Old Man-” 

' Oh, do tell me his name. I like to know people’s names.” 


” Mare-waka (Stone-axe) tumbled out of his ham¬ 
mock and rubbed his naked arms and legs. He had a 
dry cough. Stretching forth both arms and bending and 
straightening his fingers, he whispered in a voice of dark¬ 
ness : 

I knew you were coming. . . . I saw you coming. . . . 1 
know why you come. I will not go with you .’ ” 

“ How did he know ? ” asked Kingsley, whose curiosity 
v overcame him, though he felt inclined to pinch himseli 
every time he interrupted the story. So far, however, he 
did not see what all this had to do with the black rocks. 

“ He knew. I cannot tell how. . . . The two men were 
awed when he said he knew they were coming. They were 
mystified when he said he saw them coming. And they 
quivered with fear when he told them he would not go 
with them. 

“ It was useless to cross words with the Old Man. They 
thought he meant them to return to their homes with¬ 
out his aid. Usarl-pannS, the Chief, must have reached 
Roraima ere this, and it would be some days before he 
could return and before they could find out where the 
Inchkirang was.” 

“ The who ? ” asked Kingsley. 

“ The Inchkirang. He was the great hero of the 
Makuchis. He was very big and very tall, afid walked over 
rivers and trees and did many great things.” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

“ Living at tfie bottom of the ocean with the Great Snail. 
I cannot tell you about that now.” 

“ All right. Go on. What did the Old Man do 
next ? ” 

“ He told the two men to tie up their hammocks, and, as 
they did so, he reached to the palm-thatched roof and took 
down some leaves. With these he proceeded to rub his 
hands, causing the leaves to give out a sweet scent. Then he 
threw them upon the fire, which was burning in the house, 
and muttered words in a hidden language, as the flames 
burnt them up. Next, the Old Man unslung a small, boat- 
shaped basket, and took out a ball of anatto. ‘ Sit down,' 
he said to the two men. They sat in their hammocks. 
The Old Man took some of the dye and malleated it in a 
shard, then he mixed it with kara (palm oil). He dipped 
his fingers into the paste and went up to Tuna-shimai-pu. 
First he marked his forehead, then his chest, the backs of 
his hands and the soles of his feet. He did the same to 
Mai-pu. This was to keep them from harm.” 

“ Thank you for explaining. If you explain a little, 
as you go on, I shall not ask so many questions,” said 
Kingsley. 

“ The two had often marked themselves with this charm ; 
but never before had they been marked by a pa&zung 
Now they felt no harm could befall them. ‘ Go to sleep, ’ 
said the Old Man. ‘ You must not. go now.’ ” 

“ What a tantalising old fellow 1 ” exclaimed Kingsley. 
“ Why, every moment was precious to them. I should not 
think they slept much.” 

“.Yes, they went to sleep because they trusted him. 
They felt sure he knew what he was doing. When the 
mist still lay thick upon the levels and the Sun was still 
asleep, the Old Man got out of his hammock. He called 
to the two sleepers and woke them. He bade them bring 
their bows and arrows, and he led the way out by the 
hidden trail. No one spoke. They took a long walk over 
savannah country and through patches of bush, until they 
came to the bank of the river, at a place called Maw-be. 
Wild plums grew there, and they picked up some and ate 
them. Then they descended the bank and washed them¬ 
selves, taking care to make a splash to keep off enemies 
in the water. When they came up from the water, the 
Old Man sat upon the top of the bank and told the two men , 
to shoot fish. He himself had no weapons, save the mystic 
Thing. No other Indian knows what this is. The mist 
had not cleared, and they could not hope to shoot much. 
However, they managed to get an early arawona, which 
they roasted over a fire and ate. 

“ 4 It is very good. ■ We will go,' said the p«i&zung. Tin 
men thought then that he referred to the meal; but he 
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as thinking of somethmg else, they learnt afterwards, 
i the same order as they had come, they proceeded.” 

"I know. Indians always walk one behind the other, 
id the Chief goes in front," interrupted Kingsley. (He 
mid not remain silent very long.) 

After going some distance, more than once seeing the 
igs of jaguar, they went down to the river again. Here 
iey found a small woods kin concealed. In a tree near 
r they found some paddles, which Mai-pu was bidden 
bnng. The Old Man pushed out the frail boat and 
fpped into it and squatted on a rung, in the stern. The 
hers stepped in also, and each took a paddle. The 
oodskm was steered across to the other 
de. All disembarked, and the boat ard 
ip paddles were hidden again. Now 
«y proceeded very cautiously. Thei 
is tot much bush lining the bank, 
ore than once, they had to 
pen savannah. 

Bathing in the mountain 
taw, they overheard the Old ^ 




,, . 

'tai-tH! was near 

** ed*e of the bush 

teveral arrows flew about him, and one of them pinned his 

% 

mutter. Turning to them, he said, ‘ We must remain 
***■' They squatted until their limbs ached. Then they 
etched themselves upon the grass and fell asleep. They 
****forbidden to eat any more food, and they were not even 
r ' ( lnnk water. If they did. some harm would befall them. 

Old Man told them. The Sun was well up, and it was 
‘vpryhot day. The Sun reached its zenith and passed on 
4w ay down. And yet they remained in the same place, 
ftfcn the Old Man threw himself upon the ground and 
“it the others follow. He wriggled along upon his chest 
It was painful going, and they might meet with a 
•^tk-snake. After a long time, they came to a bend in 
^nver, where it turns sharply to the eastward. Through 


a bush, behind which they concealed themselves, they could 
see the steep bank upon the opposite side. The two young 
men almost betrayed their presence in their surprise. 

" ‘ Karenni l 1 they exclaimed, in a whisper. 

" The bank was swarming with them. At the water's 
brink were many large canoes, and numerous fires were 
burning in the bush and the savannahs behind. Tuna- 
shimai-pu wondered how the Karenni came to be here in 
such numbers. He dared not ask. He thought it must 
be a large party which had come, overland, from the Buro 
Buro. He wondered what the Old Man would do. Would 
he call in the aid of the Kami thamu, or would he send his 

golden arrows ? It 
seemed as if the 
Old Man would do 
neither, for he sat 
down and made as 
though he intended 
to be merely a spec¬ 
tator. This waiting 
and inaction were 
very hard. Their 
nearness to these 
man-eaters was a 
source of danger. 
Some of the Karenni 
might be on their 
side of the river and 
might be returning 
from a hunt, and 
might come across 
them. 

" ' Uaf The Old 
Man threw himself 
to the ground and 
raised his l ead so as 
to command a good 
view through the 
bush, behind which 
they were concealed. 
The buzz of voices 
was continuous. 
For some time they 
lay and watched. 
Darkness would soon set in. 

“ Suddenly, a tremendous 
shout rent the air. The Old 
Man was not disturbed. He 
seemed to have expected it. 
The other men sprang to 
their feet. Mai-pu was near 
the edge of the bush, and 
must have shown himself, for 
several arrows flew about 
him, and one of them pinned 
lus arm. He and his companion drop¬ 
ped to the ground again. . 

" But the excitement continued. 
Arrows were raining fast ; but not at 
them. They twisted their necks and 
craned to see who or what it was. They 
could see nothing. They wriggled a 
little, changed their position, and. 
simultaneously, gasped with astonish¬ 
ment and fear- 

" ‘ The Inchktrang,’ explained the Old Man in a low 
voice. * Be not afraid.' " 

“ The Inchkirang ? " shouted Kingsley, in great excite¬ 
ment, " the Great Hero ? " 

" Yes. . . . They had heard of his wonderful stature 
and magnificent form, and of his miracle-working. But 
they had not seen him, for he usually dwelt amongst the 
red jasper rocks of Mount Koraima. 

" Now, though the arrows fell thick and fast, he remained 
untouched. He looked on and smiled ! The Karenni grew 
furious . . . they dipped their arrow-heads in deadly 
poison . . . they hurled clubs across the water . . . yet 
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the giant upon the opposite bank remained unhurt. 
Fury gave place to fear ... a piteous wail went up . . . 
and these ferocious man-eating Indians turned to flee 
away. Surely this was no man. What could they do 
against Such a being ? Never had they seen such a person 
before. But . . . they were unable to flee." 

“ Why ? " asked Kingsley. 

“ Because the Inchkirang began to speak. His voice wr s 
clear and strong, like the voice of many waters. He spoke 
in an unknown tongue. All who heard him feared. Even 
the Old Man trembled a little. It was a mighty voice. 

“ Tuna-shimai-pu caught some sounds. He has told that 
they were : 

Katfi — thfcrgmuwana, —ii—a—a—a l ■ 

The ending was very loud ; 

Ye—6—5—6—6—6—6-6. 

" The Karenni remained fixed. Slowly their forms 
changed. Their legs came together and -their arms sank 
into their sides. They closed up in close ranks. They 
arranged themselves in columns deep. And, while this 
went on, the Sun went down and darkness fell. Tuna- 
shimai-pu, Mai-pu, and the Old Man fell asleep." 


“ How annoying of them ! " exclaimed Kingsley. 

“ They were exhausted, and they were not to see the en 
The next morning, when they awoke, they saw the wall 
that which you call black rocks. The Karenni had be< 
petrified as they stood." 

" Oh ! But what happened to the Inchkirang ? " 

" No one knows. Tuna-shimai-pu brought this stoi 
to the Indians. Mai-pu died from his wound. And tl 
Old Man never said how much he knew. Much talku 
destroys power” 

“ What does the name of this place mean, then ? " 

“ PHI means about ; I think the name means, ‘ About ti 
Karenni .' But it is time to go to sleep. The men in the 
hammocks are snoring. And we must start early t< 
morrow." 

Kingsley went to his hammock under the tarpaulir 
but his sleep was much disturbed. He dreamed about tl 
Inchkirang and tried to picture him. He saw the rod 
come to life again, and dreamed that he woke up to find tl 
camp surrounded by Karenni. And he was quite relieve 
when he heard his father call to him, as he gently shoe 
Ills arm, “Wake up, Kingsley. It is time to tal 
coffee." 


j: A Talk to Boys. 


“ L.B.W.” 


By an Old One. 


I SUPPOSE the initials L.B.W. 
are almost the best known in 
the English-speaking world. 
Every schoolboy, at least, 
knows what they stand for, and he 
also knows that it is something 
distinctly unpleasant. There is no 
way of being out at cricket, I sup¬ 
pose, which is more commonly taken 
with a bad grace. A man may be 
bowled middle stump, and he walks 
back to the pavilion feeling that he 
is fairly and squarely “out." There 
can be no mistake about it. There 
lies his middle stump on the turf, 
sometimes yards behind the crease, to testify to the certainty 
and completeness of his dismissal. A man may be caught in the 
slips and go back to his comrades with the consciousness that he 
made a good stroke, and that it was only really clever fielding 
which brought about his downfall. A man may even be run out, 
and yet take comfort in the thought that it was his misfortune 
and not his fault. But L.B.W. is neither “ fish, flesh, fowl nor 
good led herring," as the saying goe3, and the average cricketer, 
man or boy, does not like it. 

Why is this ? What makes L.B.W. so unsatisfactory a way 
of being out ? I think it is because it is so unconsciously done 
as a rule, that it depends so largely upon the opinion of the 
umpire—in short, because it ismoie often a debatable point than 
any other way of being out. Even when you have read and 
re-read the rule for L.B.W. you do not seem to be much nearer 
understanding it. Besides, how did the umpire make sure 
that the ball was a straight ball, and that it would have taken 
the wicket but for the intervention of the offending leg ? 

Well—and what then ? The L.B.W. rule is in the rules of 
cricket. The umpire is the umpire. He says “Out.” And 
that’s the end of the matter. 

“Then," you say, “why raise the question at all ? Why 
makeit the subject of a Talk ? “ I’ll tell you frankly. Because 
I think obedience, unhesitating, cheerful, unquestioning, prompt, 
is the corner-stone of cricket and a good manv other things, 
and it is the doubtful things which try the temper and reveal 
its weak places. I tell you, the boy who can accept the L.B.W. 
decision without a murmur, without a backward glance, with¬ 
out a grumble to his club-mates when he gets back to the pavilion, 
has learned one of the great laws of conduct and is the more 
likely to bear with equanimity and dignity the L.B.W. decisions 
of life. 

And there are so many of them ; things that seem very arbi¬ 
trary and unlucky ; which can neither be foreseen nor avoided ; 
which come as bolts from the blue— and just when you seemed to 
be^getting your eye in, too, and feeling like making a score. 
“How’s that?” “Out." Yes, you are out L.B.W. and 


there ip no more to be said. March back to the pavilion, m 
boy ; put your best smile on it; your innings is over rattu 
ignominiously, but you will have another. Thus is not the er 
of life. There are worse things than L.B.W., and one of the; 
certainly is “ grousing ” about it, and saying uncharitable thing 
I have known boys in my time, ay, and men—so-called- 
too, who were not above flinging down their bat and displayir 
temper about a L.B.W. decision. That, of course, is an eno 
mity which no gentleman would be guilty bf. But I want yc 
to cultivate a much higher standard of conduct than mei 
acquiescence even. Most boys would accept the decision will 
out any public display of temper or even disappointment; bi 
the true spirit of cricket demands that a boy should take ever 
decision of the umpire with absolute loyalty. 

And he should try to carry this same spirit into life. Nearl 
all the disappointments of life are L.B.W. decisions. The 
are unforeseen and unavoidable generally. They come upo 
us very often just when expectation of success is at its highes 
when hope is at its brightest. It seems hard luck. It ofte 
seems wholly undeserved. The decision of Fate the Umpir 
.as some people call him, certainly admits of no reversal, r 
appeal. You have got to bow to it whether you will or no. 

Fate the Umpire ? No, I do not think Fate is the umpii 
of life’s serious game, or Luck, or Fortune, or Chance. Non 
of these. The Bible has a splendid rule as to obedience to tb 
Umpire. It runs like this: “In all thy ways acknowleJg 
Him and He shall direct thy path.” What ? Is the Umpir 
who gives you out, sometimes without sufficient reason acccrc 
ii^g to your limited knowledge and understanding, going t 
teach you to play better by means of that very loyal obedieac 
of which I have been speaking ? Indeed He is. That is exactl 
the secret of the discipline of life, of its L.B.W. decisions. 

Show me the man who allows little disappointments «.n 
setbacks to worry and annoy him, and I will show you a wea 
man. Show me the man who says with Browning, 

“ I count Mfe just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man, 

Who keeps one end in view, makes all things serve,” 

and I will certainly show you a man who has played the gam 
loyally and obediently, will continue always to play it in :h 
same way, and will improve his game immensely as he goes rn, 
That is God’s way of training. If a lad cannot take a L.ll.W 
decision nicely, how is he going to face the knock-out blows c 
life ? If he cannot keep the frown from his face when he ha 
to close his innings on the cricket field, how is he going to stem 
bitter disappointment and seeming failure in after life ? -Am 
if he cannot accept the decisions of the Great Umpire in lilt! 
things, how is he going to face the real sorrows and berea it 
ments of life ? It is ail training. That is the only reasonaM 
way to look at life. It is training time. And we must no 
break training. We must stick it out to the end. 



J 
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An Article for the Young Practical Worker. 


By A. E. BUI.LBN an] C. PROUT. 


\ N authenticated existence of nearly five hundred years 
confers upon hammocks something of the dignity 
of age Their introduction into this country' dates 
from the latter part of the fifteenth century, but 
■iderably before that period hammocks were known to have 
«u in use among the Caribs, a race of people inhabiting the 
uuctry around the headwaters of the Xingu and other tribu- 
'nesof the River Amazon 

Theonginal hammocks made by the South American natives 



we, needless to say, quite different from the modem navy 
inmocks, or the gaily tassellcd creations in which present-day 
Wh and beauty delights to disport itself. They were made 
frass and fibre, skilfully woven together, and, though some- 
cnide in appearance, were quite strong and comfortable 
One of the most generally useful and easily' made forms of 
inmock is a modification of that used in the navy. Its dimen- 
are approximately six feet by three, and, after having used 
ia various places, and under all sorts of circumstances, the 
ntere have no hesitation in commending it to readers of this 
It may be made as follows. 

Obtain a stout piece of good quality canvas, a little over six 
“J length and rather more than three feet wide. The 
^of this will have to be hemmed round ; but l>eforc doing so, 
tain a piece of cod-line and splice the 
is together so as to form a ring of the 
^ circumference as the perimeter (i.t. 
k sum of the lengths of the four sides) of 
"hammock. Thus, supposing the latter 
ten finished is to be exactly six feet by 
feet the circumference of your ring 
-'jald be eighteen feet. 

This must be inserted round the edges 
: ! he hammock, and a hem, one inch deep 
1 the sides and two inches at the head 

- foot, sewn over it. By this means, 

'hw the canvas commences to stretch, 
t'-strain is taken up in the cod-linc, and 

- hammock will neither be tom nor 

Ported. 


The next step is to insert eight brass eyelets in the head and 
foot (see fig. i). These eyelets mayj be purchased from any sail- 
inaker or marine stores for a few pence. They are made in 
two parts (A and B, fig. 2) and the method of inserting them is as 
follows First, mark off their positions equidistant along the 
head and foot of the hammock, of course on the hems and well in¬ 
side the cod-line. Next, cut a small circular hole in the canvas 
at the point the first eyelet is to come, and of the same dia¬ 
meter as the small projecting spigot on A. Insert the latter 
through this hole, turn the hammock over, and place B over the 
spigot on the reverse side of the canvas. Then, placing the 
whole on a piece of soft wood, insert a piece of round iron, filed 
to a point as in fig. 3, into the spigot hole, and strike three or 
four smart blows with a hammer. The effect of this will be to 
Hat ten out the spigot and thus firmly secure the eyelet in the 
can vas. 

The other ey elets are of course inserted in a similar manner. 
A professional hammock-maker uses a specially constructed pair 
of pliers to flatten out the eyelets, but a piece of iron and a 
hammer arc more easily and 
cheaply obtainable and produce 
quite as efficient a job. 

The hammock is suspended by 
two sets of " clews.” as shown at 
A A, fig. 4. These clews consist 
of four pieces of cod-line, called 
"nettles.” These four pieces of 
line arc first seized together at 
the middle, and the whole then 
seized round a heart-shaped 
thimble, such as can be purchased 
from any sail-maker (fig. 5.)' A 
rather more sightly job may l>c 
made by serving round with fine 
twine that part of the clew which 
passes round the thimble. 

The nettles, of course, are at¬ 
tached to the brass eyelets at the 
head and foot of the hammock, 
and the clews adjusted so that, 
when the hammock is occupied, 
each nettle takes an equal strain. 

A stout lanyard fixed with an eye splice to the foot-end 
thimble is very handy for adjusting the sling of the hammock 
without going to the trouble of shortening or lengthening all the 
nettles, which takes some time. This lanyard can be made 
whatever length is advisable. 

The hammock itself for ordinary purposes is now complete 
and while its cost will naturally vary somewhat according to the 
quality of the canvas employed, the total outlay for materials 
should not be much over two shillings. This figure is consider¬ 
ably lower than the amount asked for a similar article ready 
made, while, for comfort and general utility, the hammock made 
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HOW TO MAKE A SAILOR’S HAMMOCK 



in accordance with the above instructions should leave nothing 
to be desired. 

Before concluding, perhaps a word or two about slinging the 
hammock under varied circumstances would be advisable, as it is 
very unpleasant, not to mention undignified, if the head screw, 
hook gives way, or the lanyard in some mysterious manner comes 
undone in the middle of the night, precipitating the occupant 
back-of-the-head, foremost on to the floor. This has happened 
to one of the writers of this article, and it is through his most 
urgent advice that this bit was put in. 

Likewise, it is very trying to be capsized at every slight move¬ 
ment, and this will happen it you don’t adjust the clews properly 
and bowse down your half-hitches on the nettles in true seaman’s 
style. 

Now, for the cabin of a small boat, two stodt screw-hooks should 
be used, screwed well into a couple of strong beams the proper 
distance apart, the foot hook being a trifle lower than the head, 
although, to a certain extent, the proper sling of the hammock 
can be attained by shortening or lengthening the lanyard, which 
it has been suggested should be attached to the foot-end. 

The hammock in all cases should be slung with the head a 
trifle higher than the foot, so that the head will not be low while 
sleeping, allowing the blood to rush to the face. This may prove 
very injurious; so be sure about the proper sling. 


Camping under trees w T ith the hammock is v< 
enjoyable in fine weather, and if it is to be used 
this a long and stout lanyard must be spliced to ea 
end, as it would not do to reckon on finding two tn 
the exact distance apart. The lanyards must 
bent on to the trunk or branches of two conveni* 
trees, being careful to adjust to the proper sling 
mentioned in the previous paragraph. An oils! 
coat thrown over the sleeper will keep the dew fr< 
damping and possibly harming him, and of com 
being suspended in mid-air, like the tomb at Mec 
there is no danger of damp from the ground, which has to 
so carefully guarded against in tent camping. 

If the hammock is required for the garden, it can be sin 
between trees as stated ; but if there are no trees in the garc 
a strong arrangement like fig. 6 could be made, fixed the corn 
distance from the garden wall, clothes-post or solitary tree. 1 



Fig. 5. 


guys being of fine steel-wire rope and the pegs fairly long and 
stout wood driven well into the ground, as the strain is me 
more than one would think. 

The staff should be about six feet in length (one foot to go n 
the ground, thus leaving five feet above), and must be v< 
stout and fitted with a stand that it will not sink too 
into the ground. 

This stand need be no more than nine inches 
diameter, but the wood it is to be made of must 
stout and bound with about half-inch iron bit 
ing, such as is used to bind wooden packing-ca; 
(see inset, fig. 6 ). 

At the head of the staff a 4 -eyed cranse, such 
is to be seen on the ends of spars on a yacht, co\ 
be jammed on, or a turn of the wire-ends cot 
simply be made in a groove cut out in the staff 1 
that purpose. Needless to say, the latter wot 
keep down the total cost of the hammock and ge, 
If a cranse is not used the cost of the slingi 
arrangement should not be much more th 
another shilling, even if no timber that would 
is to be found in the wood-shed. 

The pleasure and general usefulness of a gard 
hammock are well worth the expenditure of 
little money and time, so it would be well to 
neat and very careful in working, that the < 
rangement will not look unsightly and a disgra 
to a decent garden when finished. 



Fig. 6. 


Fear and Pluck! 


F EAR sat on the grass and he said, “ I’ll wait 
For someone to open that high-barred gate 1 
For there may be bulls on the other side ! 
And there may be pits —or some boglands wide 1 
I know I must pass—but, although I’m late, 

I’ll get someone else just to open that gate ! ” 

Pluck came that way and he noticed Fear: 

It certainly seemed uncommonly queer 
For a fellow to pause and watch and wait 
Till somebody else should open a gate 1 


And Pluck said, “ Why don’t you march ahead ? 
You surely can venture where others have led ! ” 

But Fear still feared, tho’ he knew not what 1 
So Pluck walked up to the fenced-in plot! 

And he opened the gate with a smile and song, 

And he marched firm-footed the meadow' along I 
And Fear, as he followed Pluck’s courage-call, 
Found never a danger there at all ! 

Lillian Gard. 
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(Specially written for the 41 Boy’s Own Paper’’ by a Director of the Future Career Association.) 
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II.—The Indian Forest Service. 


E forests of a nation are 
closely bound up with the 
lives of the people in legend/ 
poetry, and history. In 
olden days they were pro¬ 
tected from destruction by 
laws and statutes under 
penalty of severe punish¬ 
ment, and they are still 
preserved in many countries 
with the greatest possible 
care, not only by the State, 
but by provincial and muni¬ 
cipal authorities and by 
private landowners. The role they play in the daily 
life of the universe is more important than we are 
apt to realise in a hasty consideration of their resources 
and usefulness. 

They may be regarded as the source of supply of several 
raw materials which are altogether necessary for modern 
modes of living. Second only to their importance in this 

► respect, is their influence on climate, fertility, and water 
supply. In a country richly wooded, the streams give a 
sustained and regular flow ; floods, erosions, and similar 
calamities are practically unknown, and the conservation 
of water for domestic use, irrigation, power, and navigation, 
is aided and simplified. 

Could any contrast be greater than that of a mountain 
stream before and after the destruction of a forest by fire ? 
In the first case we have the spring streams flowing 
perennially from that unsurpassed reservoir, the forest 

► soil, with its blessing of pure water and steady flow lor 
domestic, agricultural, and industrial purposes. The forest 
destroyed, the streams become torrents during rains, and, 
rushing down loaded with soil and debris from the steeper 
slopes, may become agents of destruction or irresistible 
force. This destructive power is shown by the carrying 
away of bridges, homes, and even whole villages ; in the 
silting over of the agricultural lands of the valleys, often 

► making them entirely worthless, and in the filling up of 
the river and harbour channels by the deposit of soil robbed 
from the mountain side. 

Chief among the materials produced by the forest, and 

- the one which occurs first to our mind, is wood, though 
bark for tanning, turpentine, and allied products, and even 
sugar—that priceless commodity in these days—are all 
products of much importance. 

i An adequate supply of timber is one of the most important 
factors in civilisation. The demand for it increases year 
by year, in spite of modern inventions and discoveries for 
the substitution of wood by steel, iron, and cement. It 

- has been well remarked that it surrounds us as a conveni¬ 
ence or a necessity from the cradle to the grave. We are 
rocked in wooden cradles—or we used to be—we play with 
wooden toys, our household furniture is largely made of 

► wood, we are instructed by books produced from wooden 
pulp, printed with ink made from wood, we are entertained 
by wooden musical instruments. 

To turn to our industries : in mining, manufacturing, 

, and transportation, wood is used in one form or another in 
nearly every process. Every ton of coal requires wood to 
form it and wood to mine it. Every metal produced from 
the earth requires wood to mine it, wood to refine it, and 

^ wood to transport it. 

Our systems of communication between places and people 

_the railway, telegraph and telephone—are dependent upon 

wood, and g in this connection it is worth while quoting a 


few facts from an article by an American writer, dealing 
with the timber supply and demand of the United States. 
Under the heading of “ The Slaughter of the Trees,” he 
says : ” Our railroads are said to use one-third of the 
industrial timber cut. They require, on the basis of present 
demand, one hundred million sleepers per year, and they 
are always wondering where they are going to get them. 
Suppose we should cut one hundred sleepers to an acre, 
we should require a million acres a year for sleepers alone. 
. . . Alongside the sleepers are the telegraph poles, not 
so perishable, but requiring continual renewal. Five years 
ago we cut 3,526,875 poles over twenty feet in length. 
We annually reap for telegraph and telephone poles some¬ 
where between three or four million acres of land. If 
you stood on the top of a tower in the greatest hardwood 
forest of the south, one sweep of the scythe of civilisation 
would mow it farther than you could see, for one month’s 
use in vehicles, manufactured furniture, and farm imple¬ 
ments. More than one hundred thousand acres of timber 
in the whole United States are cut over every working 
day.” 

Not less noticeable than the increasing demand for 
timber is the diminishing of the supplies of such kinds and 
qualities as are most generally useful. The necessities of 
war have aggravated the difficulties of the situation, and 
forest acres which a few years ago were considered practically 
inexhaustible are now stripped bare and barren. That 
schemes of re-afforestation are needed the world over to 
prevent a timber shortage, is everywhere recognised. In 
Great Britain the need is as urgent as anywhere, but no 
State Forest Service has yet been formed, although it has 
been considered, and talked of for years. 

There is no evidence to show that our timber supplies 
will cease to be imported and will, therefore, cease to be 
dear. Even were immediate steps taken, there would be 
no resulting benefit for at least half a century to come, 
since it takes fifty years from the time of sowing for forest 
trees to yield a timber crop. Among modern nations 
there is none whose Government has so thoroughly neglected 
the question of afforestation as our own, although in our 
Colonies and Dependencies some of the finest forest services 
in the world are organised. 

In India the forest service has reached a high degree 
of development. It is estimated that there is an area of 
over fifty million acres of forest for the management of 
which a service was organised after the model of the German 
Forest Service. Germany was among the first to recognise 
the importance of conserving timber supplies, and she now 
has one of the most intensive systems of forest management 
in the world, over one-quarter of her lands being under 
forest. Our Indian Service was directed originally by 
Gerrtian foresters, but now aspirants fpr the posts must be 
British subjects. 

The present regulations governing appointments have 
been in force only since the year 1911-12. Tracing back 
the history of the Service, we find that it first came under 
the control of the Crown in 1858, when, by an ” Act for the 
better Government of India,” which still regulates Indian 
affairs, all the territories governed by the East India 
Company were transferred to the Crown. From 1858 to 
18S7 there appear to have been no fixed regulations, posts 
were filled by British subjects and by Europeans. 

From 1887 until 1904 we find that probationers were 
trained at the Coopers Hill Engineering College, and were 
charged a fee of ^180 a year for the expenses of their 
tuition and residence. When this college was closed, in 
1904, the training of probationers was transferred to the 
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Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In 191.1, the 
University of Edinburgh was also included in the scheme. 

The present establishment of the Forest Department 
includes about 400 officers and between 13,000 and 13,000 
subordinates. The functions of this staff are, on the one 
hand, to preserve from denudation the forest-clad tracts 
which form the catchment areas of rivers, and, on the other 
hand, to provide timber and fuel for the population of 
India, and so to administer the forests that their annual 
produce may be made to yield a substantial margin of 
profit. The greater proportion of the upper controlling 
staff is recruited in England. 

All appointments are probationary in the first place. 
Candidates are chosen by a special Selection Committee, 
and the number appointed annually in normal times varies 
from nine to twenty. Every applicant for a probationer- 
ship must be between the ages of nineteen and twenty-two 
years on January 1 of the year in which he presents him¬ 
self for selection. He must have obtained one of the 
following qualifications : either a degree with honours in 
some branch of Natural Science at a University of England, 
Wales, or Ireland, or the degree of B.Sc. in Pure Science 
at one of the Universities of Scotland, or the Forestry 
degree of Edinburgh University with a pass in some branch 
of Natural Science in the final examination for the degree 
in Pure Science. 

One or other of these qualifications is now absolutely 
indispensable, although at one time a degree was not a 
sine qud non. In addition, candidates are required to 
produce evidence that they have a fair knowledge of either 
German or French, and that their character is such as to 
satisfy the Secretary of State for India that they arc 
suited for the Indian Forest Service. A searching medical 
examination is also imposed, at which particular stress 
is laid on good vision and hearing. Considerable import¬ 
ance is attached to physique, since the life of a forester is 
spent largely out of doors, and that sometimes not under 
ideal conditions. 

Applications for appointment must be made on the 
prescribed form, which may be obtained from the Secre¬ 
tary, Revenue Department, India Office, London, S.W. 1. 
Selections are made each year in July. Candidates must 
be prepared, if called upon, to attend at the India Office 
at their own expense for a* personal 
interv iew with the Selection Committee. 

After selection, candidates are sent 
to the University of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Edinburgh, according to their choice, 
to undergo a period of probation and 
training, - extending, as a rule, over two 
years. In cases where the probationer 
has already obtained his forestry 
degree or diploma, probation may l>e 
completed in less than two years. 

Also it is apparent from the records 
of students that the India Office varies 
the nature of the probationary training 
according to the qualifications of 
candidates. For the majority, how¬ 
ever, the two years of training after 
selection are filled up as follows : (1) 

In obtaining a degree or diploma in 
forestry at one of the above-named 
Universities should the qualification 
not have been already secured ; (2) in 
tindergoing a special course of practical 
instruction in forestry under the direc¬ 
tion and supervision of the Director of 
Indian Forest Studies in British and 
Continental Forests ; (3) in the study 
of the following special subjects— 

Systematic Botany of Indian Trees. 

Indian Geology, Forest Law, Indian 
Working Plans, and, if required, an 
Indian Vernacular Language. An ex¬ 
amination comprising these subjects 
must be passed, and it is possible that 


at some future date a final competitive examination in 
forestry will also be instituted. All probationers must also 
give proof of their ability to ride. 

During training each probationer is remunerated at 
the rate of £120 annually under the following conditions : 

(a) That progress in studies is satisfactory; ( b) That | 

security is given by the probationer to refund the pay- 4 
ments in case he fails to join the Indian Service. Out of 
this sum he is expected to defray all expenses for board, 
lodging, tuition, and excursions while at the University 
and while under practical instruction in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. The only charges which he is not 
expected to meet, are the fees payable to local forest officers 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. 

On satisfactory completion of training, probationers are 
appointed as Assistant Conservators of Forests, and are 
provided with a free first-class passage to India. They 
are allowed to state their preference for any province or 
provinces to which they desire to be allotted, and their 
wishes are considered so far as the exigencies of the service ( 
will permit. 

From the day of reporting their arrival in India, 
Assistant Conservators of Forests draw pay at the rate I 
of Rs. 380 a month, which, reckoning the rupee at 
15. 4 d., is equivalent to £304 a year. From this amount 
their salary rises by annual increments of Rs. 40 a month 
to Rs. 700 a month, and thereafter by annual increments 
of Rs. 50 a month to Rs. 1230 a month in the twentieth 
year of service. 

On the present establishment there arc 237 appointments 
on this salary scale, of which 208 are classified as Deputy , 
and Assistant Conservators, 5 are Foreign Service Appoint 
ments, and 6 are officers employed at the Forest Research \ 
Institute and College, Dehra Dun. These numbers are 
annually increasing. The higher posts in the service, for 
which all are eligible in their turn, are the following : 

Twenty-three Conservators, in three grades, with 
monthly salaries of 1500, 1700, and 1900 rupees ^ 

. respectively. 

Four Chief Conservators, one each for Bombay, I 
United Provinces, Burma, and Central Provinces, at 
salaries of Rs. 2150 a month. 

One Assistant Inspector-General of Forests, with 
the salary of the grade to which he 
may belong, together with a mini 
mum local allowance of 200 rupees 1 
monthly. 

One inspector-General of Forests 
at a salary of 2650 rupees a month, j 
The duties of this officer are to 
advise the Government of India on 
all forestry questions, to exercise a 
general control over the preparation 
of working plans, and to inspect 
the work of the department in all 
parts of India, except Madras and | 
Bombay. In these Presidencies he j 
has no official status, and is not 
concerned with the work done there, 
unless his advice is specially invited. 
From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the prospects of the service as 1 
regards pay are very good. It may also 
be said that the pension and leave regula¬ 
tions are framed on a liberal basis. The 
service thus affords an active, remunera¬ 
tive, and most .interesting career to 
young men possessed of good health and 
ability, who are fond of an outdoor life. 
Much of the time of an Assistant Con- ' 
servator is spent on horseback and under 
canvas. The life is lonely at certain 
seasons, and calls for considerable self- 
reliance, but the work is of a kind that 
appeals to the nature lover, since it 
brings him into daily contact with 
nature’s problems. 
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F OR a lew stunned seconds Latimer stood survey¬ 
ing the tragic scene. He had had forewarning of 
it while yet some little way off; but its ghastly 
actuality was even now hardly realised to the full 
by him. A blow had fallen—a terrible, knock-down blow ; 
but how deeply the hurt had gone he scarcely knew as yet. 
He remained staring for a few moments, then suddenly 
stirred from his trance-like attitude, and, taking the stout 
stick which he carried, leaned over the stones and prodded 
among the sullenly smoking ash. Here and there a hard 
lump, as of chipped stone or bits of metal and other non¬ 
flammable material, came against the penetrating stick ; 
but the bulk of. things had been reduced to a fine, 
powdery ash. 

As he looked about him. however, he could not fail to 
be struck by the erratic action of what at first had appeared 
to be an all-devastating conflagration. In one corner a 
portion of a shoe was lying almost unscorched ; in another 
‘ a packet of cigarettes, lodged in a crevice of the wall, was 
unharmed. The wooden door had fallen outwards, and 
was not touched by the fire. He stopped his tentative 
exploration and looked up. 

" Oh !" he muttered ; “it must be that. Of course i 
Some wretched mishap has led to this ; perhaps an over¬ 
turned light, or a carelessly thrown and not extinguished 
match ; and Palinier and the lads have carted off what 
they could save to the cave he was speaking of. I must 
have a search. They should be putting in an appearance 
soon, surely.” 

In the attempt to confirm this most hopeful of solutions, 
- he shaded his eyes with his hand and looked towards the 
hills. There was no sign of human life. Once again he 
used his hands as a trumpet and sent shout after shout 
into the quivering air. 

" Palinier ! Pal-in-i-er ! Ho-ol-bin 1 ” ^ 

Overhead the restless birds continued their disturbed, 
circling flight; the torrent hard by kept up its merry 
laughter; the cry he had sent up came back to him in un¬ 
canny mockery. But of Palinier and the lads then? was 
neither sight nor sound. 

He turned from the ruined hut. He had just remem¬ 
bered that yesterday Palinier had erected a small cairn 
> over some of the stores which they had carried up, and 
which would have taken up too much of the space of the 
hut if placed inside. He walked round to where the cairn 
stood. If the things were gone, that woidd be welcome 


confirmation of his theory that they had carried all they 
could to the cave. 

But the cairn had not been disturbed. 

“ H’m ! ” he soliloquised, still unwilling to admit his 
surmise untenable ; “I expect they’ve hardly had time. 
No doubt-” 

He stopped, and walked hurriedly to a spot that had 
just caught his eye. 

“ Funny colour ! ” he muttered anxiously. “ I don’t half 
like it ; it seems-” 

He stooped to make a closer inspection. 

“It is blood!” he exclaimed in agitation. “Yes! 
And there’s more—and more again here ”—as once having 
caught sight of the track his troubled eyes followed the 
stains on stones and grass. 

After this the discovery of further suggestive clues was 
rapid, the first startled glances here and there now giving 
place to more steady and systematic investigation. He 
turned back to the dismantled walls, and, even in doing 
so, noticed a small piece of cloth lying close to his feet. Pick¬ 
ing this up, he examined it eagerly—a scrap torn from a 
jacket, without a doubt ; but from whose, for the moment, 
puzzled him. He had more than the average man’s dis¬ 
regard for the colour and fashion of clothing w r orn by those 
with whom he was in even daily contact, and for some 
little time was in doubt as to whether this particular piece 
of cloth was of the kind worn by either of the recent inmates 
of the hut. It was not Armithwaite’s : he remembered 
the boy had on a sort of grey tweed Norfolk suit ; and as he 
looked at it once more he felt assured that it was of the pat¬ 
tern affected by the never over-tidy Palinier. Having de¬ 
cided this in his mind, he looked again on the ground round 
about the spot where he had picked up the scrap. Close to 
it was one of the dark stains, of which he had by now noticed 
several. Evidently it was Palinier who had been hurt. 

The entrance way to the hut now took his attention. The 
primitive door rested unharmed against the side of the wall 
on the outer edge of the little building. This probably 
meant nothing ; the occupants were almost certain to have 
left it so all night, and never even attempted to close the 
opening. With three, inside, they would need all the fresh 
air obtainable. But he observed now, what had at first 
escaped his notice, that one or two of the stones on either 
side of the doorway were displaced, and, his senses quickened 
by this new discovery, saw that the hard, dry earth in the 
vicinity was slightly furrowed by two irregular grooves. 
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Mentally he reconstructed the scene just here. Without 
a doubt, someone had been dragged from the hut, clutching 
at the loosely piled stones and digging desperate heels into 
the soil. 

“I’m afraid ”—he stooped as he spoke his muttered solilo¬ 
quy, and turned over the fallen stones, on one of which was a 
bloodstain—“ nay, I’m convinced, that it was poor Palinicr 
who was struggling here. What has become of them ? ” 

He stood up and realised the overwhelming loneliness 
of his position. Dismay gripped him tight. It is a heavy 
matter to go forth suspecting no shadow of evil, and be 
suddenly confronted by grim and silent disaster. Besides 
—he stared around him again in terrible anxiety as he 
realised tlys—he was responsible for those two lads : they 
had been placed in his keeping, and they were gone. He 
saw now how really little he had believed in Palinier’s 
danger; deep down in his mind there had evidently been 
a half-formed feeling that the poor little Frenchman was 
exaggerating, after the manner of his nation, the peril in 
which he fancied himself placed. 


• “ Oh, what a careless fool I have been ! ” he cried aloud 
in self-accusation. 

But this would never do : the situation called clamorously 
for action, not for stupefying lamentations. And yet, what 
action it were best to take, he found it hard to say. 

“ At any rate, ” he muttered at last, after anxious thought, 
“ I’ll follow the track as far as I can, and see what further 
clues are to be got. Perhaps—there’s just a chance—they’ve 
got clean aw’ay, and may have tried hiding in that cave 
Palinier spoke of. I can but try." 

And, gripping his stout stick, he prepared for the further 
climb after casting anxious eyes about him, in the hope 
of seeing some sign of human life within the circle of his 
vision. There was none, however, and as he stepped forth 
he once more raised his powerful voice. 

“ Palinier—Pal—Pal—Pal-in-i-er ! ” 

The callous rocks took up his troubled cry and flung it 
back upon his anxious ears in mockery. 

“ Ah, well 1 ” he muttered. “ Ah, well ! Something’s 
got to be done. Here goes, to find out what ? ” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

IN THE GAVE. 


HE finding out of the correct 
thing to be done was like to 
demand considerable time and 
no little anxious thought. 
Latimer realised this as, with 
heart turned to lead and brain 
bewildered by the sudden 
magnitude of the blow, he set 
himself to breast the higher 
slopes, hoping against despair 
that his efforts might not 
prove misdirected and un¬ 
availing. He had gone a very 
little way when he found all 
further chance of tracing his lost friends by the gruesome 
track of the bloodstains was done with. 

“ And a mighty good job, too ! ” he muttered, taking 
momentary heart. “ I look on this as a capital sign. 
Whoever was wounded—and I’ll lay my life on it it was 
poor Palinier—the injury was apparently not deep. At 
any rate, the blood-letting was soon stayed. Good ! 
Perhaps, after all, I’m setting out with a wrong idea. It’s 
just as likely as not that they’ve had an accidental fire 
and cleared off on their own account to temporary quarters 
in that cave Palinier spoke of.” 

And the next instant he shook his head sadly against 
himself. For he knew it was anything but “ just as likely 
as not.” They had expected him early, and long ere this 
one of them would have been in evidence, to point the new 
position and the way. 

“ Of course, it may be that they’re fagged out, and-” 

It was useless trying to buoy himself up on that frail 
hope. He knew full well that they would have to be 
very much done up, indeedr to be unable to afford him 
the slightest indication as to their whereabouts under the 
conditions he had pictured. 

" My word ! ” he exclaimed suddenly, stopping in his 
climb. He had been ascending for nearly half an hour 
when the thought struck him which caused the exclama¬ 
tion. “ I hadn’t noticed it before. That fellow down 
below’ must have known something. What made him 
growl, ' Perdu / ’ just as he left me ? I must hunt him 
up when 1 get back, if I can’t hit the trail. He seemed a 
bit inclined to be friendly, too, now I come to think of it. 
Half as if he wanted to say something and daren’t. What 
an unobservant animal I’ve been I ” 

And again pouring blame upon his own unhappy head, 
he pushed upwards, making for a range of jagged peaks 
that were, in his opinion, likely to hide the cave of which 
his friend had spoken. But of track there was only the 
barest thread, and showing no special mark—at any rate, 


to his untutored eyes—in the coarse, slippery grass, or 
among the loose stones which were now everywhere taking 
the place of the fast-thinning greenstuff. 

His mind was constantly busy with the problem con¬ 
fronting him. Supposing it to be a mistake—which the < 
Fates forbid !—that Palinier and the boys had gone off 
of their own accord, it followed that they were gone under 
compulsion. 

“ And, of course, that sullen dog of Lourdes is at the 
bottom of it,” he soliloquised. “ But how r on earth was 
he to run off with three fairly able-bodied human beings 
and leave no trace ? Except,” he added ruefully, “ a 
smoking rooftree. The thing's absurd.” 

Yet he had to admit that it was by no means so absurd 
as to wipe out its probability. The fellow had comrades 
to assist him : that went without saying ; he was, perhaps, 
the head of some Spanish brigand camp, and as such was 
an easily imaginable source of serious danger. 

“ Rubbish ! ” he exclaimed aloud : again admitting 
against himself that it was not, after all, necessarily 
“ rubbish.” 

“ Besides ”—trying to convince himself . against his 
own fast-growing fears—“ besides, this is France ; it isn’t 
Spain at all.” 

Which he knew to be a silly comment, because Spain was 
near enough, in all conscience; and this part of France was 
quite sufficiently lonely for untoward events to happen 
without ready interruption. 

Haunted by the idea that it might even now be more 
than possible he was not on the right track : might even 
not be right for the cave ; and by no means certain that 
if he found either he would discover the key to recent 
events, he pressed on over the loose stones. Valuable time 
might be lost even as he pushed upward ; but he could do 
no more. As if, moreover, to accentuate the gloom which 
had overshadowed the light-heartedness of the early part of 
the day the very skies themselves began to put on a heavy 
and mournful appearance. He noticed thick clouds massing 
round Vigneijiale and the lower peaks. 

“ In for a storm, by the look of things,” he muttered. 

“ Where on earth can that wretched cave of Palinier’s be ? ” 

For his eyes, looking anxiously at the rocks above him, 
couliTsee no cleft that gave any promise of being the entrance 
to a cavity such as his friend had mentioned. And, indeed, 
as he paused to take breath upon the steep and now 
arduous ascent, it struck him that it was extremely doubtful 
whether any such place of refuge would be found at the 
top of the hills ; and apart from the natural improbability 
was the added unlikelihood of any place made use of by 
Palinier being so difficult of access from his hut. He 
looked around him in impatient anxiety. The line of 
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vegetation was well-nigh passed ; and nothing but for¬ 
bidding peak and boulder-strewn slopes w’ere above him. 
The grandeur* of the grim hills was increased and made 
more awesome by the heavy clouds now rolling along 
the higher summits ; far below, visible beyond the shoulder¬ 
ing ridges he had already passed, lay Lac Gaube ; whilst 
in the distance w’ere the wooded slopes and ranges border¬ 
ing the valley which only tw T o days ago they had ascended 
from Cauterets. Only two days ago. How he longed to 
be back to that happy time 1 It seemed now so very far 
away. 

Then, as with a jerk he recalled himself from musing 
into action, his eye caught a clump of shrubs some distance 
below’ him and to the left of the way he had ascended. 
They were the last in that neighbourhood of any such 
growth, and behind them a portion of the rock rose sheer 
for two or three hundred feet. As he looked he fancied 
that here and there in the w r all of stone he could detect 
irregular cracks and clefts. The distance was rather far 
from w’here he stood, but- 

“There doesn’t seem to be anv 


their own fastnesses. But of other answer to his call 
came none, and at last he gave it up in despair, and made 
his w’ay with all speed towards the place he had seen from 
his point of vantage. This time it looked as if some measure 
of success were to wait upon him. As he drew nearer the 
appearance -of the rocks seemed more and more to promise 
fissures and openings of the kind he was seeking ; and, 
coming at last with a run to the foot of the clustered trees, 
he took new heart for a few moments. There was an 
unmistakable track in the short, coarse grass : had he 
only hit it earlier, when ascending from the hut, it must 
inevitably have drawn him here. He w'alked along it. 
taking eager note of the rocks behind the shrubbery. 
The path led directly to the heart of the cluster of trees 
which, now that he was on the spot, he saw to be much 
larger than it had seemed from above. 

“ And what’s more," he said aloud, with a sudden revival 
of hope, “ it looks for all the world as though this track 
had been used quite recently. Hello ! Hello ! " 

He gave a low w’histle. 
Two or three twigs upon 
one of the trees had been 
broken, and it was unmis¬ 
takable that this had hap¬ 
pened quite recently. 

Some one must have 
/ passed there either yester¬ 
day, or, perhaps, even this 
very morning. He hastened 
forward with a renewed 
hopefulness. At the back 
of the undergrowth a short 
slope of stones, many of 
them bedded in the matted 
grass, led up to a narrow 
slit in the rocks, above 
which, rooted' in a portion 
of the furrow’ed stone, stood 
a tall pine, last sentinel of 
the trees upon this part of 
the peaks. He clambered 
over the entrance way and 
stepped into the opening. 
As he did so a vivid flash 
forked overhead, to be fol¬ 
lowed by a deafening crash 
of thunder, which broke 
and rolled through the hills. 
Then, as if the skies had 
l>een opened, the rain poured 
down. 

“ My conscience ! ’’ he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Only just in 
time 1 " and he slipped into 
the shelter of the hill. 

The light from outside 
tapered gradually away, 
mingling in weaker and 
weaker proportion with the 
heavy interior darkness as 
he passed between the cleft 
sides of the rock. The pas¬ 
sage w'as narrow, and 
though the fissure ran far 
above his head the space 
available w’as barely suffi¬ 
ciently wide for him 
to stand upright, without 
danger of striking his head 
against the narrowing sides. 

“ Hello ! " he cried. 

' Hello l Hello!" 

But his voice seemed 
muffled and did not appear 
to penetrate far : nor was 
there any answering move¬ 
ment or cry. Cautiously 


other likely spot, at all events,'’ 
he thought. “ I’ll try the place, 
and chance it." 

Before turning down again he 
made one more effort to get from 
out of the silence some response 
to his calls, shouting his loudest, 
till his throat ached and his voice 
gave way. High above him 
circled black birds, such as 
he had noticed over the 
ruined hut, sending forth 
hoarse, disturbed cries, as 
thou gh 
resen t - 
ing this 
s trange 
noise in 



“ A brilliant flash, lighting the heavens, made its presence felt even where he was for the 
iction of a second." (See page 436-) 
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stepping inwards and groping with hand and stick and 
foot for fear of pitfall or obstacle in his way, he passed 
along the passage until a sharp bend shut him off from 
the outer world and placed him in utter darkness. He 
had only one box of matches in his pocket, and that not 
full ; and, being in ignorance of how much he might 
stand in need of a light later on, he was unwilling to use 
them too readily. But this black darkness was a little 
beyond him. He must see something of where he was. 
For all he knew there might at any moment be a sudden 
drop in the floor of the passage, and he might find himself 
in a pool of water, or lying with broken limb, jammed in 
some wedge-shaped crevice. He turned, and planting his 
feet firmly, leant with his bent back against the side of the 
rock, having carefully put his stick down where he could 
easily recover it, and felt in his pocket for the matches. 

Just as he was about to strike one, his foot slipped. 
It was only a trifle ; unseeing of his position, he had been 
standing on the edge of a stone, which gave way and threw 
him off a balance not easily preserved in the dark ; but it 
served*to make him drop the matches in his temporary 
confusion. He stooped, with an exclamation of impatience, 
groping gingerly about, in fear every moment of striking 
his head against some projecting roughness in the narrow 
way. A brilliant flash, lighting the heavens, made its 
presence felt even where he was for the fraction of a second, 
revealing cracks and crevices in the floor of the passage, 
down any one of which the small box might have vanished. 
Upon this came the thunder of the great guns of the storm, 
rolling away among the savage peaks, and making them¬ 
selves audible in deep bass growlings which reached the 
stooping Latimer in the mountain's breast. 

" Eerie enough, in all conscience! ” he muttered. 
“ Botheration! Where have those wretched matches 
flown to ? ” , 

Although he was unable, try as he might, to get into 
touch with his lost box, his fingers, feeling their sensitive 
way over the floor and lower part of the sides, came sud¬ 
denly upon a smooth, hard surface, contrasting markedly 
with the roughness of the rest of the stony shelf. He slid 
a finger tip over it again and again—it could not have 
been of larger area than would have covered a shilling 
piece. A thought struck him. He dug the edge of his 
nail against the slippery patch. As he had expected, the 
surface gave, and flaked away. 

“ Candle grease ! ” he exclaimed, “ or I’m a Dutch¬ 
man ! ” and proceeded to work out an idea born of the 
new discovery. Candle grease argued human presence 
some time or other, and from the fact that he had felt it 
upon the floor he concluded that it had either quite recently 
dropped there, or that the cave was very little visited. 
Otherwise it wquld have been in all probability broken 
away by trampling feet. A haystack to a hayseed he was 
on the track of Palinier’s second retreat ; and, if so, the 
chances were- 

Why, of course, the chances were vastly overwhelming 
in favour of Palinier's having a store of lights and candles 
in the near vicinity of the opening. The little scientist 
might be unkempt and unmethodical in himself, but in 
his actions and his mechanical pursuits he was order 
personified. Groping about him, Latimer found his stick, 
which he jammed horizontally across the passage to mark 
the spot where he had been searching, and made his way 
back to the open. 

Heavens ! How the world was being deluged, and what 
a fierce fight was going on among the hills ! Some of that 
lightning, under proper control, would be the very thing 
for his underground research, he thought grimly, as, in 
the half light of the mouth of the passage, he peeped and 
felt in all possible places, in the hope of coming across 
the much desired candle and matches. And at last, 
just as he was about to give up, he found them : two 
fat candles—one half burnt through—and a box con¬ 
taining three of the sickly matches which a monopolistic 
French Government allows to be sold to a long-suffering 
people. 

Now, at length, he could make some rational investiga¬ 


tion. He lit the long candle, but it cost him two of the 
matches, a sudden gust putting out the first. The used 
portion of candle he put into his pocket, together with the 
box containing the solitary match, and proceeded with 
greater confidence down the throat of the hill. The light 
showed him a fissure, tapering high overhead, with cracks 
and crevices in all directions above and below : some large 
enough to admit his hand and arm, others hardly allowing 
the insertion of his little finger. A fairly even flooring 
had been obtained by means of stones wedged into the 
larger fissures underfoot. 

Arrived at the bend of the passage where he had fixed 
his stick, he cast round once more for his lost box. Just 
here were one or two fissures in the floor, deep but narrow’. 
He quickly found that, with the impishness of things 
inanimate, the unhappy article had contrived to slip down 
the deeper of these and was wedged beyond reach and hope 
of recovery. He removed his stick and passed on with it 
in his hand, keeping a sharp look-out for anything which 
might give him a clue as to whether it was really Pahnier 
who had taken possession, and when the last visit had 
been made. Of the first he felt practically convinced 
already ; and a hint towards the settling of the second was 
soon forthcoming. Already he had noticed several spots 
of candle grease, and comparing these as best he could, he 
noticed that if there were no very conclusive evidence of 
difference in the length of the time the marks had been 
there, there was a conspicuous difference in the nature 
of the splashes : whilst some were single and far apart, 
others were close together and even overlapping in places. 

“ With a book written in this kind of language one has 
to use the dictionary of common sense, and sometimes 
guess at the meanings even then,” muttered Latimer. 
“ But I think I am tumbling on to right translation here. 
These regular marks have been made from a candle carried 
by an old hand in this game of cave-dwelling : but the 
jumpy splodges are the work of some excited novice, or 
I’ll eat *my hat. A million to one those lads were in here 
last night or this morning. Ah ! ” 

He had noticed, as by good luck the ring of the candle 
light fell across it, the gleam of a small white match. He 
picked the tiny object up—a match of different make 
from the sulphur-headed, sickly, pink things which he 
knew Palmier used. Here was additional confirmation. 
He began to feel a huge sense of relief. They were not 
here at present?, but they undoubtedly had been quite 
recently, and might come again at any moment. Yes, 
yes ! The firing of the hut was accidental, and the removal 
a perfectly natural consequence. 

And then things happened with a rush, and the current 
of events which had seemed to be bearing him so favourably 
towards hope took him, with sudden, uncontrollable speed, 
to despair. He had come to the end of the passage and 
found himself—holding the candle well overhead, to get 
the light thrown well around—at the entrance to a roomy 
cavern with apparently no outlet. Before even taking 
stock of the interior he gave a shout, in the hope that, 
should any be by chance at the farther end, or in some corner 
not quite penetrated by his light, an answering call might 
reassure him. He had, perhaps, even a further, only half- 
realised motive. 

Although, in view of the evident visits of human beings, 
it was unlikely that the cave w'as the habitat of any wild 
animal, still it were as well to be on the alert, and, no 
doubt, a sharp cry would cause any such beast to show itself 
before it had time to make a sudden spring in silence. But 
the result was beyond his imagination, for barely had his 
cry died down and he was about to step into the cavern, 
when a large dark object brushed noiselessly over his head, 
almost touching the extended candle as it passed. In 
the momentary start he stepped back, slipped, and lost 
the precious light, which had fallen from his hand and 
become extinguished. Instinctively he dropped his stick 
and struck out with his hands to save himself, the stone 
upon which he had been standing being somewhat slippery 
and slanting. His knuckles came in contact with the 
side of the cave and loosened a small piece of rock which 
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fell at his feet. The next instant a peculiarly deep and 
penetrating rumble of sound filled the whole space. 

There is a numbing in the persistence of an all-pervading 
noise in a confined space which is disconcerting and some¬ 
times even unnerving. In the first shock of startled sur¬ 
prise at the unexpected outbreak shattering the hitherto 
almost unbroken silence, and the deadening effect of the 
persistent sound, Latimer was unable to collect his senses 
sufficiently to attempt to account for the astonishing 
reverberation. Before he had time to pull himself together 
amid the darkness and unnerving noise, a roar, which for 
the moment drowned the rumbling vibrations, struck his 
already sufficiently bewildered ears, to be followed by a 
sharp crack and a crash as if the mighty rocks had burst 
apart. 

He was by no means a weak man. or a man of trembling 
nerves, but the quick jumble of startling experiences 
proved for the instant too much for him. He forgot his 
stick, forgot his candle, forgot everything but the fierce. 


uncontrollable longing for air and light and a wide-open 
space. Groping his way hurriedly back along the narrow 
passage, he came soon to the bend whence he should have 
seen the full light through the opening rocks. But no 
light was visible : and in dismay, wondering if, by un¬ 
toward chance, he had stumbled upon some other passage 
not seen before, he felt about him in a dazed kind of way. 
There seemed, however, to be but one way, and he pushed 
on as quickly as he was able. 

The rumble of the outside storm was again audible from 
here, blending horribly with the pursuing reverberations 
in his rear. In utter bewilderment, and with unusual 
sinking of heart, he staggered forward, to find the exit 
from the hill almost entirely blocked by the huge trunk 
of a tree. A flash of lightning served to confirm his fears : 
the narrow passage was closed, only spaces far and away 
too small for him to squeeze through admitted streaks of 
the outer light. The giant pine above the cave had fallen 
in the storm and made him prisoner. 


CHAPTER XX. 

DISTURBING NEWS. 


L ITTLE Geoff Armithwaite came down the wide 
stairway two steps at a time ; and when he had 
passed the rectangular bend, took to the banisters 
as being the quicker route, shooting into the hall, 
along which Maud, the white-aproned housemaid, was 
proceeding with leisurely decorum; a girl who stood 
upon her dignity, or tried to, but who suffered countless 
shocks at the hands of the undignified Geoff, and was 
usually pushed off her self-erected pedestal by that small 
youth, with utter absence of ceremony. 

44 Isn’t there one for me ? ” he asked in panting eagerness, 
as she turned with the morning letters, which the postman 
had just left, into the break¬ 
fast-room that gave out on to 
the stone steps and lawn. 

" No I ” said Maud emphati¬ 
cally. *' There isn’t. You can’t 
expect something every day.” 

41 Can’t I ?” was the quick 
retort. 44 Can’t I, just 1 Well 
—I can 1 And I jolly well do, 
too. So there. Miss Perky 1 
What’s to stop me ? I sup¬ 
pose just because you haven’t 

had your little love packet-” 

Maud hastily placed the 
letters upon’ the table and 
retired in silence. Fell ex¬ 
perience had taught her the 
wisdom of avoiding wordy war¬ 
fare upon that subject with 
the irreverent Geoff, and the 
boy availed himself of the in¬ 
terval before the appearance 
of his parents to confirm the 
housemaid’s statement. It 
was never quite safe, in his 
opinion, to take a negative in 
matters of this kind, when he 
«ou!d conduct a personal in¬ 
vestigation. He turned over 
the letters and packets, scan¬ 
ning addresses and postmarks 
with curious, questioning 
eyes. 

” None for the mater, or the 
governor, either," he muttered, 
with real disappointment in 
his tone. ” There isn’t so 
much as a foreign stamp among 
the lot. Not even a picture 
postcard. I say, dad.” as Mr. 


Armithwaite entered, " it’s funny I haven’t had a thing 
from Art since Friday, and now it’s Tuesday.” 

” Nothing so very remarkable about that, my boy,” 
his father made smiling reply ; 44 you must learn patience. 
Arthur has been a splendid correspondent up to now, and 
you should remember that while you are kicking up your 
heels here, waiting for picture postcards and such trifles, 
he and the others have got their time fully occupied. 
Perhaps, too. they’ve not been able to get anything posted 

just now. My last news stated-” 

So did mine ! ” cried Geoff, not waiting for his 
f;’«h'T to finish. 44 So did mine, now I come to think 
of it." 

He pulled a crumpled picture 
postcard of Cauterets from 
his pocket ; it had gone the 
round of several curious hands 
and eyes at Lunechester Gram¬ 
mar School. 

44 Here we are : he says, 
Just off to the Nest ’—that’s 
that place the Frenchman with 
the funny name built, you 
know— 4 and shouldn't wonder 
if we hung out there for a day 
or two.* " 

44 Just so ; and if they do 
4 hang out there,' as he so 
chastely puts it, how on earth, 
do you suppose, are they going 
to get letters and postcards 
despatched ? A little patience, 
sonny. What do you say, 
mother ? ”—as Mrs. Armith¬ 
waite joined them. 

44 What about ? " was her 
natural query, and Geoff hast¬ 
ened to explain. 

44 I was wondering why Art 
or someone didn’t send me a 
picture postcard; I haven’t 
had one for some days. But 
father says it’s because they’re 
too far away from any post- 
office." 

44 And I expect father’s 
right," answered Mrs. Armi¬ 
thwaite, taking her seat at the 
table. 

But four more days were 
added to these last, and still 
no news reached them of the 



"His speech died away^i a choking gurgle” 

(See page 440.) 
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progress of Latimer and his young comrades upon their 
novel pilgrimage. 

“ Must be having a high old time in that * Nest,’ ” 
grumbled Geoffrey in fancied grievance. It is a long, 
disheartening wait, when post after post passes, and still 
the looked-for letter is not dropped into the box. Geoff 
was finding it out : the eight days seemed easily eighteen 
in his impatient eyes. 

He swung himself off to school just a little disconso¬ 
late. Art might have managed somehow to send him 
another card. It was something to show round : 

" Look here, you chaps, this is where they've got to ; 
ripping sort of show, isn't it ? " and so forth. It 
gave him a feeling of importance : the kind of feeling 
that most of us like very much. He turned from the 
main road and passed down on to the towing-path 
of the Lunechester and Ribbletown Canal. A shrill 
whistle made him turn his head. Judson tertius was 
also on his way to school and desired the pleasure of 
Geoff's company. The boy waited for his friend to 
catch him up. 

" Hello ! " he panted. He had run a good part of the 
way from home—not because there was any special need 
to do so ; but simply for the sake of catching up anyone 
who might happen to be in front. " Hello, Armithwaite : 
your brother's in the Pyrenees, isn’t he ? ” 

" Of course he is," answered Geoff. " Tell us something 
we don’t know. At least ”—grudgingly—" I suppose he 
is. He hasn't thought fit to write me lately." 

" Well, that's where they've just found a man as near 
dead as can be." 

" Who told you ? " exclaimed Geoff, with wide-open 
eyes. Both small boys seemed to look upon the Pyrenees 
as of about the size of an ordinary park. The well-nigh 
three-hundred mile stretch of mountain had not got hold 
of their limited imagination. 

Judson tertius immediately swelled with importance, 
as the bearer of exclusive information. 

“ The pater told me l " he said, exaggerating somewhat 
in his eagerness, 

" H'm l " said Geoff thoughtfully. " And how’d he 
know ? Does he know anyone in the Pyrenees ? " 

" Can't say," was the guarded reply. " Anyhow, he 
knew about the nearly dead chap." 

" What did they call him ? " 

" They don't know who it is yet." 

“ Get out! " said Geoff scornfully. “ You're kidding. 
You'll be saying it's Mr. Latimer next." 

" Well, how do you know it isn't ? " retorted Judson 
tertius, who began to see the value of his only bit of news 
being lessened. " He's in the Pyrenees, isn't he ? " 

" Look here," said Geoff, " how does your father come 
to know all about it, and nobody else ? " 

Thus bluntly pressed, there was nothing for Judson but 
to admit the source of his information. 

" Well, if you must know,” he said reluctantly, " he saw 
it in the paper.” 

" Huh ! " exclaimed young Geoff contemptuously. " Is 
that all ? Like as not, it isn't true. Just some silly talk. 
My father says the papers are always making up stuff so 
as to fill up, and then next day they fill up a lot more 
by saying they've found out what they said yesterday 
is different now there's more facts come to light. Any¬ 
how, if it is true, Art's sure to write and tell me all 
about it." 

” So he will,” was the ready reply : “ and you can write 
a letter to the paper yourself and tell them the real, true 
truth. What a game ! " 

Dismissing the subject with a light laugh, the two small 
boys left the canal path and turned into the road lead¬ 
ing to the steep hill up which they and several others 
were soon striding towards the school, set high above the 
town. 

The matter had, however, other import in the eyes of 
Mr. Holbin senior. That gentleman, casually reading his 
London daily later on that same morning, came acros^ 
an item which earlier in the day he had missed. He read" 


it through at first with no more than a passing interest— 
but a second time, with contracted brow and anxious 
look. j 

" Good heavens 1 " he exclaimed, and, folding the paper I 
hurriedly, took up his hat and left the room. His office I 
was in one of the quieter streets of the town—one of those 1 
streets of which so many exist in our older towns and cities > - 
and which are now left high and dry by the receding tide 
of commercial life, but were once the chief places of fashion¬ 
able or prosperous resort. Down the quiet, decorous , 
thoroughfares he made his way hastily, turning opposite I 
the large stone building of the Lunechester Bank, and taking 
a short street, whjch descended to the quayside by the 
edge of the Lone river, on which older Lunechester was 
built. Here Mr. Armithwaite, well-to-do and thriving 
merchant, had his warehouse; and here, hastily mak- 
ing his way to the inner counting-house, he found the 
gentleman of whom he was in search. The greeting of 
the latter died away on his lips as he scanned his visitor’s 
face. | 

" My good sir ! What disturbs you ? Nothing-" 

Mr. Holbin cut him short, too agitated for ceremony. 

" Do you happen to have heard recently from yoifr boy , 
in the South of France ? " i 

Mr. Armithwaite started. 

" Ye-es," he said ,* " that is—not the last day or two. 
Indeed, now I come to think of it, not for some four 
or five days. Why do you ask ? Nothing wrong, I 
hope ? " 

" H’mph ! Seems to me something mighty wrong some¬ 
where. Don’t like it at all. Seen this ? " < 

He opened the paper he had brought, and pointed to the 
news paragraph which had disturbed him. The other read 
it hurriedly. 

" I say 1 " he exclaimed. " I say 1 This looks fishy." 

And read it again, more slowly this time, and half 
aloud : 

Tourist Trapped in the Pyrenees. 

A mystery attaches to the case of the man found im¬ 
prisoned in a small cave in the hills above Lac Gaube, as 
related in our issue of yesterday. He is not yet sufficiently 
recovered to be able to give an explanation of his plight; 
but it appears from the statement of the proprietor of the 
small hotel on the shore of the lake to which the unfortunate 
man has been conveyed, that he is an Englishman who 
was there a day or two previously. The proprietor states 
that two young English lads accompanied him on the first 
day of his visit. All three had started for the hills in the 
early morning, after spending a night at the inn, and only 
the tourist himself had returned in the evening. Accord¬ 
ing to his story, the boys had remained at a rough hut upon 
the hillside for the night, in company with a Frenchman, 
who was supposed to be a friend of the little party. The 
startling part of the affair is that, in the vicinity of the cave 
where the Englishman was found, ruins have been dis¬ 
covered of a hut of the kind built by the shepherds in many 
parts of the Pyrenees. The place had evidently been 
destroyed by fire quite recently ; but no trace can be found 
of the mysterious Frenchman or the two boys. Up to now 
the identity of the Englishman has not been discovered; 
the few things in his possession give no clue. It is be¬ 
lieved, however, that inquiries which are being made at 
Cauterets, the chief resort in the near neighbourhood, i 
may lead to more definite information being obtained. 
The custom of requiring visitors at the French hotels in 
many of these places to furnish particulars as to name 
and prospective destination should be of assistance in 
the present case, presuming the party to have made a 
stay there. 

" Doesn't seem much room for doubt," said Mr. Holbin. 
and the other shook his head. 

“No room at all,” he said gloomily. "But, man 
alive! think of the mystery hemming the case in. 
What on earth was the cause of the imprisonment in < 
the cave ? ” 

" Don’t know. I didn't happen to notice yesterday’s 
paragraph. In fact it was, as you may say, purely accident 
that I read to-day's. The word * Pyrenees ' caught my eyes. 
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41 It was a scream of terror, as Palinier fell forward, stunned by a savage blow.” (Seepage 441 .) 


as these words have a trick of doing when they make 
anything of the nature of a personal appeal. Had not 
our lads been there I should, in all probability, not have 
noticed the item of news.’* 

44 Hawker ! ” Mr. Armithwaite called to his messenger 
boy. “ Slip out and see if you can get a Daily Chronicle 
of yesterday anywhere. Yesterday’s date, mind ; and 
look sharp about it.” 

Hawker's idea of ” looking sharp ” was not quite the 
same as Mr. Armithwaite's, although it would probably 
have passed muster with the average youth of his class. 
Long before he had returned his master, who was a man 
of quick decision and ready action, had mapped out a 
course. 

44 I shall catch the 10.40 this evening and take the boat 
train on from Charing Cross to-morrow morning ”—he had 
been rummaging through time-tables— 44 I see there is a 
seven o’clock evening express from the Orleans station in 
Paris. I can get that to-morrow and be in Bordeaux in the 
early hours of Thursday. Lucky I had these tables by me. 
I can't quite see what’s next—h’m, yes—I can be m 
Pau to breakfast, and then I must push on as quickly 
as possible.” 

Mr. Holbin nodded approval. 

” You are doing the best thing, my dear sir, and I 
ought to be with you, but the difficulties of getting away 
at the moment are considerable. I-” 

44 Our interests are the same,” put in his friend ; 44 and 
you may be sure that what can be done by me will 
not be left undone. After all, it were better one of us 
should be here in case anything should be wanted. 


Ah, here comes that tortoise of a boy. Well! got it, 
Hawker ? ” 

44 I went,” explained Hawker, with a clumsy show of 
breathlessness, 44 to Smith’s, but they’d sold out; so I 
tried Thomham's, but they don't keep it. Then I thought, 
'appen Scott's 'ad one, but they don’t keep it either ; so 
I went to Braden’s—sold out, same as Smith’s. They 
told me to try at t’ railway station, and-” 

Mr. Armithwaite cut into his lumbering and useless 
talk : 

44 Have you got the paper ? ” 

44 I went to t' station,” continued Hawker heavily, 
44 and t’man at t’ stall thought as he'd got some, so 
he-” 

44 Well, well. Where is it ? ” 

44 So he tummelled all his old bun'les ower, and-” 

44 Where is it, you young idiot ? ” 

44 Couldn't get one,” said Hawker in a hurt tone; 
44 and I had to pay a penny to get on to t’ station plat¬ 
form, too.” 

Mr. Armithwaite ordered him out and turned to his 
friend : 

44 What a difference between lads l ” he said, shrugging 
his shoulders. 44 Now, our boys—well, well l The fact 
still remains that, beyond a doubt, Latimer is lying 
somewhere near Cauterets in sore distress, and the 
boys-? ” 

He took up his hat and prepared to leave the office with 
his friend. 

44 I must arrange to get away to-night. I've got to do 
something ; things don't look at all healthy.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PRISONERS, 


:ERE is no sight in Nature 
which so calms the unquiet 
spirit as the sight of the star- 
gilded sky. Set as radiant 
gems to deck a blue-black 
space, the beauteous specks 
of light quiver their voice¬ 
less message through the 
many million miles of ether, 
and insensibly the aching 
heart and brain find momen¬ 
tary rest. Nor is this soft¬ 
ened mood the outcome of 
the sudden feeling of the 
littleness of man in the vast, 
unbounded universe, as some 
would have us think. He 
gazes into the eyes of the 
heavens : those kindly, flashing eyes gaze back at him ; 
and for the moment, at least, he is thankful and happy 
in sharing the marvellous glories-of the wondrous dome. 

Tire day had been gathered into the lap of time : the 
night had settled over hill and plain. In the darkened 
skies the golden stars shone forth. During his companion's 
absence with Latimer, Armithwaite had walked with 
Palinier up the hill-side on a preliminary visit to the cave 
where, next day, it was proposed to make the great ex¬ 
periment. Here, to arouse the lad’s interest, the machine 
had been set ready for the morrow’s duty. Tired now 
with the long day's activities, the two boys were only 
too willing to follow the lead of their host; and so soon 
as Holbin had returned from accompanying Latimer 
towards the Lake Hotel they had a light meal under the 
open skies, and then crept into the hut for sleep. For 
the simple act of throwing off jackets—they had not come 
prepared to undress completely—they did not deem light 
necessary. The Frenchman had insisted, against the re¬ 
iterated refusal of both, that they should use his bed : 
a night upon the floor, where already he had spread dry 
bracken, was no hardship to him. Besides, he explained 
to Holbin, who repeated the words for Armithwaite's 
benefit, it was desirable that the latter should have the 
best rest possible. He must be thoroughly refreshed and 
alert. 

Thoroughly refreshed and alert! The lad, sending up 
a deep, heart-wrested prayer for success on the morrow, 
as he lay upon the soft and comfortable box-brush bed, 
dropped away into slumber deep and dreamless. At his 
side Holbin was soon asleep also ; as for Palinier—the little 
hut was quickly filled with the unmusical sound of his 
slumbers. So, whilst Latimer stood in memory-haunted 
thought by the side of the placid lake under the starlit sky, 
the small party at the cabin in the heart of the hills were 
swiftly passing into restful unconsciousness. 

Then, more suddenly than it had dropped upon the 
active brain, sleep suddenly left him, and Art Armithwaite 
awoke. There was no moment of semi-somnolence : one 
minute he was in apparently deep, undisturbed slumber, 
the next he was alive again to the world, and his thoughts 
were working as clearly as if no break had occurred in their 
course. 

“ As soon as morning comes ! " he mused ; and lay, 
trying hard to pierce the darkness above and about him. 
This sudden start into wakefulness had been one of the 
terrors of experience in the early days of his misfortune,* 
and he would long either for sleep to envelop him once 
more, or for good light to fill his longing eyes. To lie 
amid unbreakable silence is terrible enough : to have the 
added horror of darkness was well-nigh past bearing. He 
moved gently, so as not to disturb Holbin, and felt in the 
pocket of his coat, which he had taken off and used, folded, 
for a pillow. He found the matches he was seeking and 
struck one softly, drawing his watch from under the coat 
at his head. One am. —he had slept some three hours, 


and it would need, perhaps, another two before the dawn 
should creep upon them. Unthinkingly, he threw down 
the match before the flame was dead, and on the instant 
some wisps of hay caught fire. Like a flash his hand 
struck and beat out the baby flare, only just in time. 

“ Phew ! ” he muttered. “ What a fool’s trick. What 
a fool’s trick ! ” 

Holbin stirred uneasily at his side but did not wake 
and for a little while he lay still, thinking deeply. Then, 
once again, the throttling grip of the confined and darkened 
space clutched him tightly. He felt he must get up and 
go out into the open, quickly. He drew himself to a! 
sitting posture. On the farther side of his sleeping com 
rade there was the faintest glimmer of light, where stood 
the doorway, left unblocked for the sake of air ; just the 
faintest glimmer—rather as if the darkness were a trift 
less profound outside. He stealthily put on his jacket 
took up his watch-and placed it in the pocket of his waist 
coat for safety, felt for and found his cap, and gingerly 
creeping over his friend stepped off the bed and gropec 
for his boots. These found, he picked a cautious way pas* 
the snoring Palinier into the open air. And here thi 
restfulness of the star-studded sky whispered solace to hi- 
troubled soul. 

The deaf lad stood erect and gazed long,and steadily 
into the splendour of the sparkling dome. 

“ How beautiful it is ! ” he cried involuntarily. “ Oh 
God, how beautiful it all is: and how natural l I don’t 
feel I want to hear any sounds just now : it seems right 
perfectly and absolutely right, that everything should b 
as quiet as possible, so that one can look and look and 
look, without anything to call one off." 

He stretched forth open hands to the twinkling firma¬ 
ment, and again, after a brief pause, his feelings forced 
him into utterance. 

" It’s good to be alive : it is good to be alive ! I was a 
beast this afternoon. I won’t be such a sickly worm again 
if I can help it. After all, there’s a lot left to me yet; and 
perhaps—perhaps, when the morning comes-" 

His speech died away in a choking gurgle, and a hand 
placed roughly over his mouth stifled the scream which 
otherwise must have been wrung from him by the sudden 
shock of a strong arm clutching him round the chest and 
throat from behind. Instinctively, his heart beating 
wildly, with the horrid unexpectedness of the attack, he 
twisted and struggled to get free. But the arms that held 
him were strong and wiry : his efforts only increased their 
tension. A momentary thought that Holbin had stolen 
out into the starlight to play a trick upon him was killed 
almost at its birth, as the form of a second figure came in 
front of him, and lent overwhelming aid in rendering him 
helpless. Who it was, it was, of course, an impossibility 
for him to see ; but that it was neither Holbin nor Palinier 
he felt pretty certain. At any rate, he had no intention 
of making an easy victim, whatever the assailants’ littU 
game might be. Right viciously he kicked at the shin> 
of the man in front of him ; right viciously, too, struck 
backwards with his heels at the person who was strangling 
him from behind ; struggling all the while to throw his 
body from side to side, and overbalance his foes. In 
particular he made wild effort to shake the horny hand 
from his mouth. If only he could free his voice to send up 
one, just one, lusty yell, and wake the two in the hut 
tables would undoubtedly be turned in double quick time 
But his fevered struggles only increased the savagencss 
of the two into whose grip he had fallen and served to 
weaken him into the bargain. The contest was too un¬ 
equal to allow of any chance of success for the lad taken 
so startlingly unawares. In a few moments he was hall 
unconscious—the breath almost squeezed out of him; 
and it needed very little time before he lay gagged, bound, 
and utterly helpless upon the grass. 

It was too dark, in spite of the many twinkling points 
of light in the blue-black sky, for him to see, when his 
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faculties had fully returned, what was going on. Vaguely 
he discerned moving forms creeping stealthily towards 
the hut ; but beyond that the succession of events for 
the time w’ere unknown to him. He watched, his head 
turned in the direction of the small cabin, some two hundred 
feet away from where he lay, and put an intensity of 
effort into his gaze ; but all to no purpose. Then he 
rolled upon his face and tried to work the gag loose by 
i rubbing it up and down against the ground. For a few 
wild, stirring seconds he continued his efforts ; he felt a 
slight give in the cord and cloth which were choking him. 
Then, turning again on to his side, he threw his head back 
and managed to jerk his mouth free from the gag. He 
twisted his neck again once or twice with the quick, jerky 
movement of a terrier worrying a rat, and felt at last that 
he was free to shout. 

" Holbin ! Holbin ! Holbin ! ” he called at his loudest : 
. and again, " M. Palinicr ! Hi ! Hi ! Quick 1 ” 


He thought to be attacked again the moment he yelled ; 
but he was left alone, and once more was about to raise 
his voice. But the sharp sequence of events took all 
courage from him. For on the instant, as he looked, a 
tongue of yellow flame shot along the roof of the hut, to 
be met by a second streak from another corner of the small 
building. His cry died within him as he gazed horror- 
stricken, the while a third lurid flame shot up and lit the 
darkness. Now, indeed, was no need to strain his eye¬ 
balls in the effort to see ; now no need to shout in the 
effort to arouse his comrades. The light, which grew with 
each moment stronger and more glaring, showed three 
men, lithe and stealthy as panthers, drawn back in readiness 
beside the little doorway ; showed, too, the startled visage 
of Palinier as he stooped to stagger out into the open. 
The horrified lad found Uis voice again all too late. 

“ Look out! They’re—ah ! ” 

It was a scream of terror, as Palinier fell forward, stunned 
by a savage blow from behind, and was dragged from 
the doorway and the reach of the flames by two of the 
miscreants. 

To the helpless boy, lying bound but forgetful of the 
pain of his cords in his anxiety for his chum, the next 


few seconds seemed unending. What was wrong inside 
the hut ? Why had Holbin given no sign ? Surely he 
could not be sleeping still. Already the tiny tongues of 
active flame had grown into an angry fire ; already the 
dry roof was nearly half eaten up, and both within and 
without thick clouds of smoke were making the air un¬ 
bearable. By now, too, an added danger was making 
itself manifest. With a crash one of the heavy stones that 
had kept the brushwood in its place, fell through the 
weakened roof, and Armithwaite realised what had hap¬ 
pened as he saw a shower of sparks fly up into the air, to 
be followed by fiercer flames. Other stones would also be 
sure to fall in ; perhaps even now his friend was lying 
injured in the grip of the fire. Heavens, how he longed 
for freedom to rush into his aid. 

“ Holbin ! Oh, Holbin ! Old man—old man —come 
out ! ” he cried aloud in his agony of spirit. 

He could not know that the boy inside was not asleep ; 

not even stunned and inactive. He could not 
know that the delay in, Holbin's appearance 
was anxiety for the safety of the others. After 
the first awakening start the boy had sat up¬ 
right, and realising quickly the peril of fire 
which threatened the hut, had seized his jacket, 
which he had used as a pillow, as Armithwaite 
had done, and had wriggled into it. Through 
the open doorway he saw the light, what 
little there was, and knew that Palinier 
was making hasty exit. Indeed, it was 
the latter who had shaken the sleep from 
him and aroused him. But, groping 
around the bed, he was amazed to feel 
that his companion was not there. 
Never, he was certain—the thought 
flashed across him even in the flurry of 
things—never had Armithwaite made 
escape and left him to his fate unwarned. 
Wherever he was, that was not the ex¬ 
planation of his absence. Over 
l.is head he could hear the 
crackling and spitting of fire ; 
the irritation of choking smoke 
was in his throat and nostrils ; 
the light of the flames showed 
here and there through the 
brushwood roof. Then, as he 
anxiously felt about, desirous 
of being absolutely certain that 
his friend was not in the hut, 
before he himself sought safety 
in flight, a stone fell through the 
burning roof, missing him by a 
hair’s-breadth, and with it blaz¬ 
ing sticks, which soon had the 
bedding in flames. The light from this savagely upspring- 
ing fire now showed the place quite deserted save for 
himself, and just as he turned to escape Armithwaite’s cry 
rang in his ear. Assured now beyond all doubt that his 
chum w r as out of danger, and mystified as to the reason 
why he had been left unwarned of his own peril, he set, 
none too soon, about making his way out of the cabin. 
As he stooped, holding his breath in the stifling atmos¬ 
phere, a second cry rose above the noise of the fire. 

“ Push out sharp, Rupe, and run for it ; they’re waiting 
to-” 

The rest was lost to him ; his attention was called off. 
A figure, shadowed in the flickering light, bent to clutch 
at him as he emerged ; and with instinctive self-preserva¬ 
tion he ducked and darted forward. The figure slipped 
and fell, striking at him from behind ; but, recovering 
from the shock of the blow, he staggered forward a few 
steps and then resumed his upright position. As he rose, 
still running ahead, his bewildered eyes fell upon the 
prostrate Armithwaite, the flames making an unsteady ring 
of light for some little distance round. 

“ Don’t stop,” cried the boy. " Run like mad, old man. It’s 
our only chance. You've got to let Latimer know. Quick 1 ” 
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The flare flung a shadow beyond Holbin—a shadow as of 
someon • about to spring. He drew a breath of the free air 
to ease his stinging throat and lungs, and made a dash 
for the darkness. He saw on the instant that, whatever 
the cause of the startling turn of events, the first con¬ 
sideration was his own escape. Upon his freedom probably 
rested the ultimate safety of the others. And so he put 
all his power into flight. For the moment he outdistanced 
his pursuer. True, the shadow grew longer in front of 
him at first, but it also grew vaguer. It was the distance 
from the fire that determined it, not the distance from 
himself. For a second or two that might be judged by 
the proportionate difference between his shadow and his 
pursuer’s, but only for a second or two. He was speedily 
out of the influence of the ring of light, and the darkness 
swallowed him up. 

Swallowed up the way before him also. He found at 
once that excited haste might easily mean a fall and 
capture. Involuntarily he slackened his pace. He was 
close to the stream, and he sud¬ 
denly remembered having noticed in 
the daytime a high, overhanging part 
of the bank, which could not be far 
from where he was. He swerved and 
doubled in his track, trusting that 
the darkness might be deep enough 
to hide his movement, and then 
struck out for the water. By good 
luck he found the spot he desired 
almost at once, and lay, panting 
and with wildly beating heart, close 
under the rock, his feet and legs 
actually in the cold eddy of the 
torrent. Above the roar of the water 
he heard angry shouts, but the 
words were quite unintelligible to 
him. The voices grew nearer and 
more excited. It was evident that 
others had been called to the pursuit 
and that his escape was not to be 
lightly allowed. He smiled grimly 
to himself. If Palinier and Armith- 
waite had both come to grief at the 
hands of some marauding scoundrels, 
he could well understand that it 
would never do for these to let him 
get away at the moment with the 
news. But he would l He clenched 
his hands and set his teeth. Oh, yes 1 
He would, or, at all events, it should 
not be for want of trying. 

“ Just let me get out of this,” he 
thought, with ears alert for the sound of those in his 
pursuit, ” and I'll raise the whole country before I'll let 
them hurt old Art and poor Pally.” 

His hopes of escape grew as he heard the shouts of his 
pursuers. One voice in especial seemed angry and com¬ 
manding, but the cries all pointed to the men having lost 
track of his whereabouts. They would have to give up 
the chase soon ; it could not possibly continue long in 
the dark; and then he would be free to stalk them under 
cover, and see exactly how matters stood. In another 
hour or so the light would begin to pour over the hills. 
Well 1 Even if they saw him m the light he need not 
worry. He could show any number of them a ready pair of 
vanishing heels if they tried to catch him then, provided, 
of course, there were no firearms used ; he shuddered at 
the thought of that possibility. Still, he must risk that, 
and it would be strange if he did not eventually turn out 
successful. 

But he had reckoned too quickly : the hopeful optimism 
natural to healthy youth, and without which life were soon 
an impossible thing, had led him on this occasion farther 
afield than after events warranted. It seemed as though 
the chase were abandoned. The cries had ceased, and 
only the noise of the torrent filled the night air. The 
excitement of the hunt had upheld him so far; but now, 


in the time of inactivity, and with a lifting of suspense. 1 
he had leisure to give thought to himself, and the chilliness 1 
of his position in that keen night air and icy water laid 1 
sudden hold upon him. He must move and stir the blood 4 
within him: his cramped position and the biting cold " 
of the water round his legs were beginning to tell. He 1 
waited another minute or so, and was just about to rise 
cautiously, when a sound struck his ear. On the instant, 
his heart beating painfully, he knew his danger to be 
greater now than ever. Stealthy feet were creeping along I 
the bank under which he was crouching. He knew this ’ 
by the occasional rattle of some small stones which dropped 
beside him. He held his breath and drew himself into 
even smaller space. His nerves were stretched to the 
point of torture. He had to hold himself in or he felt he 
should scream. Through the shout of the waters he seemed 
to hear the sound of subdued voices. He was evidently in 
imminent danger of discovery. 

He bent his head low, the discomfort of the water for¬ 
gotten again in the nearness of his , 
peril. A shower of small stones rat- 
tied about him, some striking him be¬ 
fore they fell upon the narrow ledge 
or splashed into the stream. A hand 
groped along the overhanging bank 
of rock; very faintly against the 
pale light of the sky he fancied he 
could see the outline of a head ] 
above him. His imagination ran 
riot now as he hugged himself closer 
into the wall and tried to lie flat. 

He quite persuaded himself the 
breath of his pursuer was on his 
neck ; he thought he felt the grip 
of strong fingers on his back. It 
must be all up by now: they had 
got him sure enough. Why! He 
could hardly expect to escape from 
sight even, with that inquiring head 
hanging only some four or five feet 
above him. For the life of him he I 
could not understand why no one 
had leaped down to make search 
below. 

He raised himself with extreme 
caution and prepared to make a 
dash for it. And in a second all the 
work of the last quarter of an hour 
was undone. In the darkness, his 
movements being stiff after his con¬ 
strained and uncomfortable position, 
he stepped upon the rounded edge 
of a boulder and slipped, falling forward and losing his 
balance. The next instant he had plunged into a deep 
pool and the sudden shock had forced from him in¬ 
voluntarily a sharp cry. He struck out wildly, not know¬ 
ing how deep the water might be, or how quickly he 
was likely to be lifted by it and flung over the lip of 
the pool into some lower rapid. 

Although in recovering .his balance he found that the 
stream only reached up to his thighs, yet the strong current 
•and slippery bottom, added to the uncertain purchase of i 
his feet in the dark, caused him to flounder and splash I 
rather noisily in the effort to save himself from whatever 
danger might be hidden from his eyes. Try as he might, 
it was impossible to regain his position without much 
struggling and puffing. A hurried call from a short distance 
up stream : a quick running of men : and the next instant 
he was aware that the game was up. Rough hands clutched 
at him: he was drawn with no tenderness dripping and 
bruised to the bank: his arms were held tightly on either 
side by his captors, of whom he found there were only two: 
and thus, with wildly beating heart, discomfited, soaked 
through, and too exhausted to make further effort after one 
sharp struggle, he was dragged back into the ring of light 
made by the burning hut. 

Here he found Armithwaite and Palinier brought together, 






When Englanb Speafce. 

/fl\LD England is needing the best yon 

w can give : 

The best you can be : and the best 
yon can do 1 

Then see that the gift which yon lay at 
her feet 

Is —true / 

Old England is needing the pluck of her 
lads, 

Their justice of aim and their spirited 
song 1 

Then see that you answer the call that 
she gives:— 

Be —strong / 

Old England is proud of the names on 
her heart. 

The ones who have lived:—for her 
sake, who have died t 

Then rise to the height of those heroes— 
and prove 

Her Pride I 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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both having their arms tightly bound from behind. The 
little Frenchman, his head roughly wrapped round with a 
cloth to dry up the blood which issued from the wound 
caused by the blow received as he emerged from his hut, 
looked a sorry sight: his clothes torn, his face bruised, 
his attitude one in which fear and defiance played alternate 
parts. As Holbin was pushed into the lighted area he 
looked up and uttered an exclamation of disappointment, 
which was echoed involuntarily by Armithwaite, as the 
latter also caught sight of his friend. 

” We thought you’d cleared them, old man,” said the 
deaf boy in a low voice. ” Poor old M. Palinier has been 
raving. I really thought he’d have gone clean mad when 
he saw the Nest burning. What’s it all mean ? ” 

Holbin shook his head dejectedly. It was a mystery, 
a sudden, disastrous mystery, to the boys. 

Their captors were not, however, disposed to allow rest 


or conversation. Before Holbin could make inquiry of the 
distraught Palinier they were roughly, but unmistakably, 
made to understand that they were to march, and march 
upwards, into the dark of the mountains. And when at 
length the light came over the tips of the hills it showed 
a strange group waiting among the lower crags, some 
distance from the scene of the fire, till the sunrise should 
enable them to pick up the route where it would have 
been too dangerous to attempt it in the heavy darkness 
just before the dawn. Already, having come some long 
way, they were hidden from the'sight of anyone in the 
valley. 

" When morning comes ! ” muttered Armithwaite, gulp¬ 
ing down a sob of disappointment as the weary march was 
taken up again. ** Yes ! When morning comes ! ” 

For the morning had come ; and failure more bitter than 
ever seemed to have come with it. 


* 


CHAPTER XXII. 


GETTING ON THE TRACK. 


TIMER flushed, and his face 
twitched a little. He was 
weak, distressingly weak; and 
his weakness made itself felt 
in the utter inability to con¬ 
trol his emotion. As he put 
out a hand to greet Mr. 
Armithwaite his eyes grew 
moist and misty. 

”1 am stricken and 
ashamed,” he said in a low 
and tremulous voice. His lips 
quivered. 

Mr. Armithwaite took the proffered hand. 

” That will do 1 ” he said firmly. ” I have not come to 
hear expressions like that.” 

He smiled. It required effort ; but he was overwhelm¬ 
ingly anxious to help the stricken invalid back to strength. 
It was so essential for all concerned. 

” The boys ? ” began Latimer again, but Mr. Armithwaite 
turned to the nurse, who shook her head. He accepted 
the sign. 

" Not now,” he said slowly. ” I have only come in to 
let you know of my arrival. I will hear nothing to-night. 
I am going out, and shall come back in the morning. You 
are to sleep and not to waste your strength in self-reproach. 
Please believe me as sincere in saying there is no just cause 
for that.” 

• He smiled as cheerily as he was able and turned away. 
His words were as a tonic to the stricken Latimer. 

Care is a horrible companion, and one not easily dis¬ 
countenanced or put to flight. Throughout the long 
journey between Lunechester in Northern England and 
Cauterets in Southern France she had sat shamelessly by 
the side of Mr. Armithwaite, and had refused to leave him 
even for a short time. On every opportunity she made 
herself recognised afresh with mockingly suggestive inquiry 
as to what mysteries he was likely to find confronting him 
when he had pushed his way into the wild heart of the 
Pyrenees : or ill-timed reminders that all news from either 
the boys or Latimer had ceased suddenly, and that the 
newspaper story of a half-dead man discovered in some 
out-of-the way spot had only too much the appearance of 
probable disaster for more than Latimer. 

He had had but little rest upon his journey, travelling 
across England overnight, and again overnight across 
France : and tired and harassed had arrived at Cauterets 
in the afternoon of the second day after the conversation 


with Holbin's father. Here he had straightway betaken 
himself to the Police Bureau, where a good deal of time 
had been taken up in making inquiries that were with diffi¬ 
culty understood, Mr. Armithwaite’s knowledge of French 
not being very good, and the police knowledge of English 
being very bad. He had, however, ascertained the address 
of the place where Latimer was lying ; but of the boys he 
was unable to get any clue. 

It appeared that only the previous day they had obtained 
his own address from Latimer and had wired him to come. 
The sick man was now making recovery, and this morning 
had been able to give them a few particulars of the tragedy 
in the hills. Search parties had gone out to look for the 
others, but as yet no news had been heard. Reference was 
made to the files containing names of visitors to Cauterets 
during the last week or ten days, and the names of the 
three were traced as having stayed at the ” Pyrenees 
Hotel.” To that hotel, therefore, Mr. Armithwaite had 
repaired, taking a room for himself. After a wash and a 
good meal he felt better, and in placing his own name in 
the hotel register he turned to find the entry of the others. 
Evidently Holbin had undertaken the task for all three, 
and the boy had been in merry mood. Mr. Armithwaite 
smiled a little sadly as he read the quaint, light-hearted 
notation :— 

”... Latimer, Esq. ] 

” Arthur Armithwaite, Esq. r All of Lunechester. 

” Rupert Holbin, Esq.” j 

Arriving from : ” All over the shop ! ” 

Destination : ” Where it jolly well suits us to go 1 ” 
“Not much to be got as to their proposed programme 
there," he muttered, smiling, and betook himself to the 
address given him by the police, where Latimer was being 
cared for. 

In spite of his forced cheerfulness when with the invalid, 
he knew that he was in for a weary time of suspense as 
soon as he had left him. It had required great fore¬ 
thought and self-control to avoid pressing the sick man 
for all possible information as soon as ever he saw 
him. But Latimer’s evident weakness warned him of 
the need for care. A great deal depended upon the 
speedy return of the invalid to sufficient strength to put 
things clearly and with as little confusion as possible. If 
search parties were already in the hills it was quite clear 
that nothing more could be done that night, and that 
it would be better to allow Latimer a little longer rest. 
He must hold himself in, and wait with what patience he 
could command. 



(To be continued.) 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


(kWWWVWWVWVlA 


The " Boy'® Own ” Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new’ readers is directed to the “Boy’s Own” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 446. 


i DRIED PLANTS. \ 


In a handy little book bearing the title, ” How to Collect and 
Dry Flowering Plants and Ferns,” I find the following passage : 
" Sixty years ago, Boreau, the great French botanist, said : 
‘ The surest way of quickly becoming a botanist is to form a 
collection of dried plants.' . . . Natural history study is one 
of the best beginnings for a scientific or medical career. At 
present there is a scarcity of doctors and of men for other posts 
involving higher skilled work. We therefore encourage quiet 
preparation for future usefulness.” 

The collecting of w’ild plants certainly develops the power of 
observation. Apart from that it is a delightful hobby, being 
thus at once educational and entertaining. No better or 
cheaper guide to such study and practice can be had than 
this small book, which is published 
by Messrs. Routledge, Carter Lane, 

London, E.C. 4, at the low price of ^ 

7 d. There are chapters on ” Equip¬ 
ment and Collecting,” “ Drying,” 

*' ‘ Poisoning ’ and Mounting,” and 
” How to Send Pressed Plants by 
Post,” and a short but most judiciously 
selected glossary of botanical terms. 

Many of the hints given should be very 
valuable to collectors. 


of five parts gum to one part glycerine, which mixture does not 
become brittle w T hen dry, as does ordinary gum, the latter having 
the disastrous effect of causing the small shells to break aw'ay. 
Of course, you, being a serious collector, will wish to identify 
your specimens. This may be done wfith the aid of a text-book 
on shells, or, as is usually more satisfactory, you can take your 
shells to some museum and compare them with the labelled 
specimens that are there to be seen. That is the safest way to 
go about it. 

Keep a record of the places where and the dates on which your 
shells have been found. With the small shells you can write 
such particulars upon the back of the card on which they are 
mounted. The bigger shells may be themselves written upon, 
or a small label may be gummed inside the shell. Better still 
is to simply number the shell and keep a register of all your 
shells—number, name, place of finding, date—in a little book. 
You will then have a reference list which will obviate the 
continual handling of the specimens. 


/vwvwvvvvu* 

SEA-SHELL \ 




A MOTH TRAP. 


Now and again you will come across a shell so coated over 
with vegetable growth that water alone fails to clean it. A 
weak solution of caustic soda should be made, and the shell 
cleaned with that. Be careful not to make the solution too 
strong, or you will entirely spoil the polish of the shell, and 
perhaps may even remove its surface. 

Shells should be stored in such a w r ay that they are not liable 
to come in contact one with another. Not a bad plan is to keep 
them in the tray part oi empty match-boxes, all these little 
trays being ranged side by side in a box or a drawer, which the 
trays are to completely fill. Shells may also be suitably kept 
in wooden or cardboard trays, resting upon a bed of cotton¬ 
wool. 

Those methods will serve for the larger specimens. Small 
shells are best gummed in rows upon a card. The gum used for 
this purpose, and sometimes sold specially,should be composed 


Nearly all the night-flying species of 
moths are to be attracted by light, and. 
intended, of course, for use in a judicious 
manner, the moth-trap of which a sec¬ 
tional diagram is here given is probably 
the simplest and the most effective of 
any. In describing the trap only the 
essential details are referred to, and 
any boy who is constructing such a trap 
will be able for himself to decide upon 
an exact adjustment of its arrangement. 

In the diagram, A is a wooden box, made water-tight if possible, 
and for preference provided with a sloping roof to keep off the 
rain when, as may sometimes be requisite, the trap is left out 
in the open air all night. 

At B the box is divided either by a sheet of glass or by a wooden 
partition in which there is a glass window. In the inner chamber 
thus formed is placed the lighted lamp C. The front of the box 
is formed of two sheets of glass DD, converging inwards from 
the top and bottom and leaving a narrqw slit across the middle 
between the two sheets of glass. 

Attracted by the light the moths enter the trap through the 
slit, and they are detained safely in the outer chamber of the 
trap until the owner of that appliance comes to take them. If 
they are more easily to be obtained, sheets of mica will do quite 
as well as glass. 
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Following upon the appearance of our recently published 
instructions for the preservation of larvae ( see " B.O.P.," vol. 
xxxix., p. 613),several correspondents have w ritten to ask exactly 
111 what position the larva should be set up upon the support of 
green silk-covered wire. By the aid of a few touches of cycle 
tyre solution, or 
of seccotine, the 
larva is easily 
mounted on the 
wire, which wire 
is attached to 
the pin in the 
neat manner 
that this small 
diagram also 
shows. All 
things con¬ 
sidered, this is 
a better plan 
for the cabinet 
arrangement of 
preserved larva 
than is that of 
mounting the lar\ae upon dried sprigs of the food plants. Bear 
in mind the fact that larva of a green colour always fade 
somewhat; the best palliative for this is to dry green-coloured 
larva very slowly. 

In mounting a preserved larva you should, as far as possible, 
seek to imitate the attitude of the live insect. Some collectors 
keep together specimens of the perfect insect, the larva, and the 
pupa. For myself, I think that one’s collections of imagines 
(perfect insects), of larva and of pupa look best when they are 
kept separate from each other in cabinets, drawers, or boxes. 
Nicely mounted specimens of handsome larva form very attrac¬ 
tive items of natural history, and the process of preserving 
larva is one that proves easier in practice than it sounds to be 
in explanation. 



among its natural surroundings. The dull brown skin and the 
blotches or striped markings on the body all help to make the 
creature assimilate to its surroundings. 

The tree boa is a notable example of this protective marking. 
Still more so, perhaps, is the slender green tree snake ; coiled 
among the young green leaves, it is difficult to distinguish this 
reptile. Some of the viper tribe which live in sandy regions 
are of a sandy hue. Only those members of the species which 
possessed this body colour could expect to survive in the struggle 
for existence. 

More remarkable, however, is the mimicry that goes a step 
farther. I have read of harmless snakes in the West Indies 
that have acquired a coloration and marking very similar to 
those belonging to the beautiful but venomous banded coral 
snakes. By this means they keep off certain enemies who 
would find them an easy prey. And is there not a small serpent 
in South Africa which pretends to be a horned asp with all its 
powers of harmfulness ? 


v«vwavvvv' 

J A BC 


BOOK ABOUT BIRDS 


" Birds are distinguished from all other living creatures by 
their covering of feathers. They are, moreover, bipeds, and have 
beaks, wings, and tails ; but those features are not peculiar to 
them, while the power of song, and the method of reproduction 
by eggs are also held in common with other animals. Again, 
ability to fly, in the true sense of the term, is a possession of 
most species at the present day, but Palaeontology teaches us 
that of old there were flying lizards, and even now we have flying 
mammals in the shape of Bats. None of these points therefore, 
with the exception of the first, are unfailing characteristics of 
the class Aves.” 

That is an instructive specimen extract from “ The Birds of 
Britain," a capital handbook for the young ornithologist that, 
written by A. H. Evans, M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., is published 
by the Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, at 
45. net. The book includes the results of the most recent 



The big-game hunting fields of the world are becoming ever 
more restricted, and no doubt the war will be found to have, 
at least temporarily, ruined some of them that happen to be 
situated on the Continent of Europe. Roughly the most im¬ 
portant big-game hunting fields may be enumerated as follows : 

Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, lower Egypt and the northern 
districts of the Sahara. All Africa south of the tropics of Cancer, 
although in Cape Colony and for some distance to the north 
big animals have to a great extent been exterminated. India, 
Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, Siam, Burma, the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago, Australia, and New Guinea. In Europe 
the chief haunts of big game are in the mountain ranges, as r 
the Alps, Pyrenees, Carpathians, and other great chains of 
South, Central, and East Europe. Then there are Russia, 
Lapland, Scandinavia, and Arctic Europe and Asia. Japan 
has deer and bear, and Manchuria and Northern Asia have 
deer and wild sheep that afford splendid hunting trophies, 
which remark applies also to Persia and Asia Minor. 

Our list continues w’ith Turkestan, Afghanistan, Balu¬ 
chistan, Kashmir, Tibet, and China. In the New World the 
immense areas of Greenland and Arctic America have as yet 
been but little exploited by the big-game hunter. There 
are the United States and Mexico, and all the teeming 
regions of Central and South America. The latter have, in¬ 
deed, few species of what can truly be classed as big game. 
But the animal life of that quarter of the globe is very dis¬ 
tinctive, and, apart from the excitement of the chase and 
the taking of trophies, it offers great attractions to those 
whose happy inclination it is to study it. 


* * * 


SNAKES AND MIMICRY. 


In the reptile world the skin markings are a very valuable 
protective aid. Residents in those countries where snakes 
abound —in India, Africa, and Australia especially—will tell 
you how difficult it is to distinguish a reptile when it is lying 


observations, is adapted to modern nomenclature, and, though 
primarily intended for schools, can be cordially recommended 
also to students who are not engaged in class-work. There 
is an introduction devoted to birds in general, a table of 
classification, chapters dealing with each of seventeen different 
orders of birds, and a list of occasional visitors to Britain. Nearly 
one hundred original photographs are given (of which one very 
interesting and typical example is here reproduced), taken for 
the most part from Nature, but in some cases obtained at the 
Zoological Gardens or eLsew’here. 

The following words set down by the author of the handbook 
are well worthy of remembrance by all our bird-loving members : 

" If our readers ever proceed from the study of British birds 
to that of foreign species, they will be greatly struck by the 
prevalence of very peculiar forms in certain countries, by the 
wonders of the Arctic and Antarctic areas, by the marvels of 



Guillemots on the Pinnacles Rock, Fame Islands. 

(“ A Book about Birds”) 
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desert and island life, by curious extinct birds, by extraordinary 
habits of courtship, sexual display, parasitism, and many other 
subjects, but even within our islands they may spend a pleasant 
and useful lifetime in observing the species they meet with, 
in protecting them and noting their habits, which will often be THEentries for the March Competition were highly satisfactory, 

found to be more peculiar than is usually supposed to bethe case. and it was pleasing to note the number of new members who 

There is no district where much good work may not be done. sent in essays and drawings, etc. After careful consideration, 

the award has been made as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize, Nature Note: W. Wood, 18 Grove Road, Strood, 
Rochester. Half-Guinea Prize, Nature Drawing: Cyril A. Cause, 23 
Bournemouth Park Road, Southend-on-Sea. Extra Prizes of Three-and- 
Sixpenny Books: Albert E. Barnard, 95 Damall Road, Attercliffe, 
Sheffield ; Fred J. Donnal, Maythome, Rowlands Road, West Worthing; 
J. A. Merifield, 5 Club Mill Terrace, Chesterfield. Extra Prizes of Two- 
Shilling Books: Ernest H. Trenchard, Bosshill Farm, Colyford R.S.O., 
Devon ; David J. Barry, Ledbury, Reigate ; H. A. Champ, 51 Palmer 
Park Avenue, Reading. Specially Commended : H. Coffey, Levenshulme; 
Cecil B. Arnold, Crediton ; J. T. Oliver, Twickenham ; John Carr, Chester- 
le-Street ; C. M. Kitchener, Huntingdon ; R. C. Witting, New Cross ; B. L. 
Chapman, Market Rasen; K. J. Funnell, Gillingham; Clive Kennedy, 
Brisbane, Queensland ; Harry I. Skeels, Walsall; Cyril Beales, Brondesbury ; 
Bryce Freer, Glasgow; C. L. De Beaumont, Cambridge; Sydney Bray, 
Alnwick ; Ernest T. Beed, Cardiff ; George A. W. Hall, Lisbon, Portugal. 


Geo. Garden. —You say you wish to specialise in some particular class of moths. 1 would 
strongly advise you to collect the Spkingidae, or hawk-moths. For elegance of form, size, 
and beauty of colour the hawk-moths are amongst the finest of lepidoptera. Not a few collectors 
prefer them to butterflies, and certainly they have an attraction that is peculiarly their owd. 
They arc not, however, easy to collect, being shy of habit, swift in flight, and not very rcadilv 
attracted by light or by sugaring. The difficulty of the quest, though, makes their acquisition ail 
the more meritorious. The complete list of (seventeen; British hawk-moths is as follow* 
Death's-head, Privet, Poplar, Lime, Elephant, Small Elephant, Oleander, Humming-bird. 
Pine, Convolvulus, Eyed, Striped, Silver-striped, Spurge, Bedstraw, Broad-bordered Bee and 
Narrow-bordered Bee hawk-moths. The most successful hunter of hawk-moths is he who 
most closely studies the habits of those splendid insects, so as to take them on the wine, 
hovering, or resting. It is a fascinating pursuit. 

Margaret Gotto. —Get your dormice in the early spring. These little creatures remain torpid 
all the winter, but should have some provender provided in their cages, as they wake op 
when the weather turns mild. Never arouse a hibernating dormouse, for so doing may kill it. 
Certainly, and “ although you are a girl,” you can join the B.O.F.C., which, happily enough, 
has many girl members. All you have to do is to write stating that you wish to become a 
member and enclose 3 d. for the badge, which is sent post free. 

Julius Caesar. —The best book for you on Rabbit-keeping is " Management of Rabbits,” post 
free, is. 2d., of L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. A fair price for a pair of 
Himalayan rabbits will be from 7s. to 10s. 

G. F. Cowtan. —Freak canaries, or birds that are not true to colour, Ac., are by no means un¬ 
common. Such a bird may be a very good songster. The value of your two white birds 
depends particularly upon what some person who may take a fancy to them is willing to 
pay. Join one of the canary clubs, particulars as to which you will probably find in a copy of 
” Cage Birds,” which is published at 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

L. Cochran. —The four moths which you name are all fairly common, and, speaking generally, they 
are as plentiful as we can remember them to be. It is usually very difficult to say if a moth 
is ” as common as it used to be,” because the numbers will vary from year to year in different 
localities. Some seasons there will be a glut of certain moths in certain quarters, and some 
seasons the same places will yield hardly a single specimen of those kinds. The only way is to 
discover for yourself some likely locality, and hunt it thoroughly. It would be hardly fair to 
print the description of exact localities where at the moment certain moths are to be found in 
plenty, and certainly to test your cleverness in finding out such places is part of the pleasure 01 
the pursuit. __ 


Queries and Answers. 


* * * 

NOTES FOR THE MONTH—JUNE. 

Field, copse, wood, hedgebank, and 
roadside teem with flowers, so hasten 
to know as many of them as possible. 
Amongst others to look for are foxglove, 
dogrose, bittersweet, field and small ' 

scabious, corncockle, poppy, crane’s-bill, 
moneywort, yellowwort, figwort, thyme, 
meadowsweet, knapweed, lady's bed- 
straw, sundew, toadflax, biting stonecrop, 
and agrimony. 

Silently observe the water voles along 
the borders of almost any piece of water ’, 
or in damp meadows, where they tunnel \\ 
long passages into the soil. The bank 
vole occurs chiefly in and around forests ! 
and woods, being often caught by means 
of traps baited with cheese. In low- ; 
lying moist grass lands are communities i» 
of the short-tailed field vole. > 

Our entomologists should be fully busy, : J 
for some 35 different kinds of butterflies, 
and no fewer , than about 245 moths, are 
on the wing. Notable are the white 
admiral, comma, and ringlet butterflies. 
Also the privet and elephant hawk moths, 
and the goat moth, so called from the 
smell of the huge larva, measuring up to 
four inches in length, which feeds upon 
rotten wood. The larva of the stag- 
beetle is another wood feeder (especially 
oak) ; the perfect insect spends ten 
months in a cocoon and emerges at this 
time of year, a splendid specimen of our 
native coleoptera. ; 



: B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS, 
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The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half ▲ Guinea, to be selected from the M 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, 'Photographs, and Essays must be the sender* 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's.name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 01 
the “ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List op Prizes por Selection: —Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fisbing-rods, paintm.; 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-oompasses, Nature-study box??, 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, ana handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice Df a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: 11 If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 
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Coinage.—There is no one book at half-a-crown on foreign 
coins that describes them all. The subject is much too 
extensive and would require a whole library to deal with it 
in detail. We have had an illustrated article on making 
coin cabinets ; the trays are shallow and have circular 
depressions to suit the coins, these depressions being cut 
out of fretwood with a centre-bit, or saw, and glued down 
on to the bottom of the drawer. 

R. H. C. —The Cochranes are not a Highland family, and the 
name is not borne by any sept or descendant of a Highland 
clan. Consequently they have no tartan. Cochrane, from 
which they derive their name, is in Renfrewshire, and is 
an ancient barony west of Abbey parish. Hence the 
association with Glasgow. The name first appears as 
“of Cochrane," and the “of" has been dropped. There 
have been lairds of Cochrane ever since the fourteenth 
century, those in the direct line being Cochrane of Cochrane. 
The first to become prominent seems to have been a younger 
son of one of these, he being the Robert Cochrane, the 
architect—generally said to be a mason—who became 
Earl of Mar and was hanged by Bell-the-Cat at the bridge 
of Lauder in 1482. 

C. A. N. Benny. —The crane is on the cantilever principle and 
the pulley, as you call it, moves along the rail. Never 
make a model of anything you have not seen at work, 
unless you have the working drawings. 

R. M. —(1) The size of the object-glass is no guide. (2) You 
can obtain star maps at Stanford’s, in Long Acre, London, 
W.C. 2. 


J. R. Thorp. —Write to the Secretary of 
the Civil Service Commission for 
particulars regarding admission to 
Woolwich Academy. 

M. E. Thorold.—(1) Probably Bassett- 
Lowke, High Holborn. (2) There 
. is no such book at the price. Dr. 
South’s “ Butterflies of the British 
Isles," published by Warne & Co., 
gives the chrysalis and caterpillar 
of every species, but it costs six 
shillings, and only the perfect insect 
is in colour. 

J. K. Rea. —We are sorry that we cannot 
give you the exact address, and 
would suggest inquiry of “ The Locomotive Magazine," 
3 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. But the genuine 
old historic locomotive, “ Puffing Billy," itself is preserved 
at South Kensington Museum, and well repays a visit made 
to inspect it. Messrs. W. Wild & Son, of the Holyhead 
Silica Works, Holyhead, had until recently—and probably 
still have—an old broad gauge (5 foot) loco, at work that 
was built in 1852. This is one of the oldest engines in 
the United Kingdom that is still upon th6 rails. 

Pet Cavy. —As you live in Cornwall, write to Mr. Charles H. 
Toy, 29 Prospect Place, Truro. 

A. M. Watson.. —Send 5 d. to the Publisher, “ Cage Birds," 
154 Fleet St., London, E.C. 4., for Booklets No. 5 (“The 
Canary "), and No. 22 (“ Redpoll ") of their “ Nutshell " 
Series. 

Howard Smith. —You must purchase the silkworms or silkworm 
eggs. Try A. W. Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, E.C. 1, and get 
their 7 d. book on “ Silkworms." 

L. A. Wetzig.— Your best place—especially in the present 
circumstances—will be to communicate direct with the 
Hon. Sec. of The Orloff Club, w f ho is Mr. George Scott, 
The Windmill, Pudsey, Yorks., England. 

E. W. B. —Cocoa is prepared from the seeds of the plant known 
as Theobroma cacao , an evergreen which is indigenous to 
tropical America, but is also grown in the West Indies 
and Ceylon. Chocolate consists of ground cocoa deprived 
of a portion of its fat and sweetened with sugar. In 
addition it often contains some flavouring matter. 


S. H. —There will be no such examinations until after the 
war. All that sort of thing has been stopped owing to 
the candidates being called up for naval or military service. 

C. W. Heron. —The pigments are Payne’s grey and Indian ink. 
Most artists have their own methods. The high lights 
are generally in Chinese white ; even pieces of stamp 
paper are cut out and stuck on. You must remember that 
the drawing is of larger size than the reproduction. Books 
are obtainable of Roberson, artists’ colounnan, Long Acre, 
% London. Write there for list. 

W. Wood. —The Australian navy is to be manned and officered 
by those of Australian birth. The present arrangement 
is merely temporary and will cease as soon as there are 
enough trained men from the Dominion. 

H.. Wyatt .—We have had two articles on the subject with 
diagrams. The principle is that a strong light is reflected 
on to the picture instead of through a glass slide. Many 
such lanterns have been made. 

J. O’Connell.—(1) An accumulator can be charged from a motor, 
but the result depends on the power of the motor, which 
you do not give. (2) Eighteen is military age for all 
purposes. 

A. C. Bunting.— Write to Griffin & Co., Kemble Street, Kings- 
way, London, asking them for their prices of microphones 
and such instruments. 

A Firm Reader.— The only complete list of merchant vessels 
is “Lloyd’s Register," which you could see at the Liver¬ 
pool public library. 

J. J. C. C.— You might obtain the information from the India 
Office, Whitehall. There are no books on the subject. 
Most of the work is done by transfers from the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

A.N.A. —Such cadets are the sons of naval officers, not of army 
officers. You will find particulars in the appendix to the 
Quarterly Navy List, which can be seen at most public 
libraries. 


L. C. Robinson. —A camera does not enlarge ; it diminishes 
an object. When you take a photograph of St. Paul’s 
the negative is not larger than St. Paul’s, but smaller, 
and you have to enlarge the photograph by means of a 
magic lantern. Consequently you do not enlarge the 
image formed on the eyepiece of a microscope by photo¬ 
graphy ; you diminish it. The actual amount of 
magnification obtained by the camera and microscope 
combined is easily found by measuring the object and 
measuring the photograph obtained. In working with the 
microscope you will find that the greater the power the 
shorter the focus. 

H Shakerley. —You might find a piece of w'ood that would 
suit you for your model at Nutting’s in Balham Grove, 
or at Hearn’s in Clapham Park Road. Thcsa are the nearest 
places. 

An Amateur Mole-Trapper. —If the moleskins are properly 
cured they will keep like other furs and can be preserved 
from moth by being placed in a box with a small piece of 
naphthalin, which you can get at any natural history dealer’s. 
It is the same stuff that is used for preserving collections 
of insects. 

H Gregory. —It is illegal to make lucifer matches at home, 
and we are not allowed to answer such questions.. 

A. Nixon. —The abbreviations that puzzle you are explained 
as follows :—K.M., Knight of Malta ; K.S.L., Knight of 
Sun and Lion (Persia) ; K.G.F., Knight of the Golden 
Fleece (Spain) ; K. E., Knight of the Elephant (Denmark) ; 
K.C.S.I., Knight Commander of the Star of India. There 
are quite a number of foreign knighthoods which have 
been conferred upon British subjects for various services 
rendered. The list is too long to quote in full here. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouvekie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence." As space 
»t limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.Pgoing to 
press some time *n advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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A WARNING. 

The following is a genuine 
piece of " English as she is 
written.” 

Owing to boys throwing 
stones on his roof, the Chinese 
Sunday-school teacher at a 
small township in New South 
Wales posted up the following 
notice :— 

“ Me cristhen you cristhen 
me cristhen no throw stone 
you no cristhen throw stone 
along Thome Foo shop little 
boy no love he tiy throw 
stone he go same dow n below 
me tele plesman little boy 
put em plesman in jail 
plesman alle same cristhen 
Thome Foo each em little 
boy on roof thro stone me 
get plesman lock boy up 
plesman. We are faithful!) 
Thome Foo.” 


A CASE IN POINT. 

A shepherd was at a tribunal, appealing for exemption from 
military service. 

The chairman asked him if a woman could not do his work 
as well as he. 

“ Well,” replied the man, ” I don't know'. A woman did 
once try it, and she made a mess of it.” 

“ Oh ! Who was she ? ” demanded the chairman. 

“ Bo-peep,” was the answer. 

* * * 

EQUAL TO IT. 

A young fellow in training at Potchefstroom sent the following 
letter to a firm in Johannesburg, who were advertising razor* 
at 5s. each. 

” Please send one of your razors for which I enclose 
P.O. for 5s. 

” P.S.—I have forgotten to enclose the 5s., but no doubt 
a firm of your standing will send one.” 

Replv was as follow s :— 

“ We beg to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed order 
for razor, and have pleasure in enclosing same, which we 
trust you will find satisfactory. 

” P.S.—We have forgotten to enclose the razor, but no 
doubt a fellow w ith a cheek like yours won't need one.” 


NOT CAUGHT NAPPING. 

A young Ceylonese compositor, employed on a Ceylonese 
paper in Colombo, was riding down town in a tram recently. 

He was engrossed in his morning paper, and paid little 
attention to the other passengers. But a fresh-looking young 
American, w r ho sat next to him and who had been eyeing him 
all along, suddenly asked : ” What sort of an * ese ' are you. 

anyw r ay ; a Burmese, a Ceylonese, or a Siamese ? ” 

The young Ceylonese w f as not caught napping. Quick as 
a wink he replied : “ What sort of a ‘ key ’ are you, anyway ; 
a monkey, a donkey, or a Yankee ? ” 

* * * 

ONE BETTER. 

While travelling in a small country place Professor Simpkin 
happened to go out searching for fossils. He searched for a 
long time without much success ; so, getting tired, he rested 
for a while on a milestone. 

Presently he was joined by a farm labourer, and for some 
time they chatted cheerfully. At last the professor ex¬ 
claimed :— 

” What wonderful creatures there are ! Why, I once saw' a 
grasshopper jump twelve times its length ! 

“ Aw, that’s nothing,” replied the rustic; “ why I once seed 
a w’asp lift a fourteen-stone man three foot off the ground ! ” 


NOT SO SOFT, 

A raw Irishman got a job as 
a labourer for a builder. The 
workmen used to think he 
was a bit of a ” softie.” 

One day he was carrying 
bricks up a ladder to the 
bricklayers when the work¬ 
men thought they w r ould 
have a joke with Paddy, 
but they had not reckoned 
on Paddy’s wit. 

One of the workmen asked 
liiin to go down and fetch a 
round square. Paddy went 
down and asked several 
workmen if they knew 
where the round square was. 

At last one workman 
said, ” They’ve been having 
ye, Paddy; there isn’t such 
a thing as a round square.” 

“Well, it’sasierloo king for 
a round square than carry¬ 
ing bricks up yon ladder,” 
replied the witty Irishman. 



” What is your boy’s favourite study ? ” 

" I asked him yesterday. He said anthropology.” 

” Why, they don’t teach that in his school ! ” 

'* Well, maybe the reason he likes it is that 
he isn’t bothered by it ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize r f A HANDSOME VOLUME is oflered 
each month tor the best short Funny Story sent in by 
a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where ihey are selected the source must 
Stories for this page, which must be 
. tod on or before the 22 nd of each month, mav 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the 
a 1 address of the sender must be cleariy 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competiUon-. 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own 
Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C. 4, and mark envelope or postcard 
“ Funny Story Competition.’ 


HOOKED ! 

(A Prehistoric Angling Note.) 


The winner of this month * 

prize is Effie C. Peat. 
School House, Swinton 
Rotherham, for the storyett e 
entitled “ A Case in Point.' 


-J 


Printed for the Proprietors of Tice Bov’s Own Paper, by Spottiswoode, Ballantync & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 
























BOYS 

Own 


BEARERS OF THE 
BURDEN IN MANY LANDS, 



(Complete in this Number .) 


The Whale—and Jonah. 

A Story of Sydney Harbour. 

By VIOLET M. METHLEY. 


\*SHAT no one will believe this 
story is pretty certain, so 
V* Qjf lyf* I may as well perjure my- 

__ . ^ self by pretending that 

** * s ^ ct * on - Yet * sup- 
" t-- / • / Jm 1 \ P°se few would dispute 

%% , V such a high—and dry 

f —authority as the 
*' * Times * Hiatory of the 
>* // b y°J _ /[ TWjf J War,” and in Part 135 of 

-« 4-that wor ^ you will find 

—- related a very similar 

It was a misty after - 
_ noon when Jonah, in the 

motor-boat " Shag,” put 
out from Manly Beach 
towards the Heads of Sydney Harbour. Sea and sky alike 
were just the colour of moonstones or soapy water—upon 
whether you are romantic or practical will depend your 
choice of a simile. 

To port, North Head rose, bluff and imposing ; to star¬ 
board, the flatter outline of South Head fell away towards 
that terrible Gap, where the ” Duncan Dunbar,” and all 
but one man of her crew, were lost many years ago. 

Between them lay the open sea, towards which Jonah 
was heading, in a reckless desire for escape. He hated 
everything and everybody to-day—Sydney, his parents, 
his school, and, most of all, himself, because he had not 
happened to be born in 1896 instead of 1898. The meaning 
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of which will be plainer when I tell you that this misty 
Australian spring day was October 25, 1914. 

Many of Jonah’s friends had managed to enlist in the 
Imperial Forces, either because they were really of mili¬ 
tary age. or because they had no parents to stand in their 
way and speak the naked, shameful truth. Jonah’s latest 
, attempt had been frustrated by his father, only the day 
before, on the very steps of Sydney Town Hall. 

By the way, I call John Jones ” Jonah,” because it 
was not his name, but merely the soubriquet universally 
bestowed upon him by his contemporaries, for what 
appeared to them sufficiently obvious reasons. 

His smallness and fairness prevented him from receiving 
the credit even for his sixteen years, another impediment 
in the road of patriotism. 

Like most Sydney boys, Jonah was as much at home on 
sea as on land, and he knew every inch of the marvellous 
harbour from Clontarf to the Heads. Beyond that, was 
a different matter—but just because the open sea was more 
or less forbidden territory, Jonah was heading thither 
wards to-day. He had wild dreams of escaping to some 
lawless port, where he might enlist unimpeded. In his 
heart of hearts, he knew they were only dreams, but still- 

And then the fog came down. 

It happened suddenly, as is sometimes the way with 
fogs. As I have said, it was misty when Jonah started 
from Manly, a couple of hours before, but this was no 
question of mist. 

A few minutes before, the coast—the Heads—had been 
distinct and clear behind him, green-grey against the blue- 
grey sky. Now, a thick, white drop-curtain had fallen, 
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Hiding everything more than a few yards away. And to 
port and starboard and ahead, other curtains had fallen, 
veritable wet blankets. 

" There's only one thing to be done," Jonah reflected. " I 
must turn round and run back to Sydney at once." 

The first part of the programme he accomplished then 
and there; the second part—well, as far as that was 
concerned, the boy and the boat were no farther advanced 
three hours later. It is exceedingly difficult to run straight 
for anything in a dense fog. Of course, he might have 
struck the passage between the Heads, he might, even now, 
be actually inside the Harbour—but, again, he might not. 
It was highly improbable, as he had heard no sound of 
the fog-horn at the entrance. 

" Wee~-e—e—ee-EE 1 " 

Suddenly, out of the curtain of mist came the wild bellow, 
rising to a shrill shriek. It was followed almost immediately, 
as it seemed to Jonah, by a vast shape, a shining metal 
wall, with a rim of scarlet to its blackness, where it touched 
the sea. 

Rows upon rows of circular brass-rimmed ports, a feather 
of foam rising to dash against the perpendicular column of 
* Roman figures. Before Jonah could collect his scattered 
wits, before he could summon a shout to his lips, the mighty 
P. and O. liner had forged past, missing the motor-boat by a 
hair’s-breadth, as it seemed, and was swallowed in the fog. 

Jonah was left to rise and fall on the oily waves of the 
wake, whilst he cursed himself for not having noticed the 
name, which would have told him whether the steamer was 
inward or outward bound—whether he should follow in her 
track or no. 

Plainly, in either case, this was the direct fairway into 
Sydney, and a particularly hazardous position in the 
circumstances. Yet he dared not steam far away, since 
he had no notion in which direction to steer. He decided 
to let the " Shag " drift within a narrow radius, sounding 
his rather feeble steam motor-horn at regular intervals. 
It was a wearisome course—or lack of course—but, until 
the fog lifted, what else could he do ? 

" Anyhow, I'll eat my tucker," Jonah decided philo¬ 
sophically, and proceeded to make a good meal of hard- 
boiled eggs, cake, and bananas, whilst he kept his eyes and 
ears very wide open for any sign or sound of a passing vessel, 
which would be equally capable of picking him up or 
running him down. 

And so, drifting on a grey and oily sea, the " Shag " 
and Jonah passed an hour or more. It was growing darkish 
now, and cold, as spring nights can be, even in semi-tropical 
Australia. Jonah shivered within his flannels and realised 
that his animosity towards his parents was dead, and that 
he would very willingly find himself at home. 

" Hullo ! " Jonah spoke aloud, peered into the fog, then 
rubbed his eyes and peered again. “ What's that—what 
on earth’s that ? " 

It was not on earth, as it happened, but floating in the 
sea, a big, bulky shape, a lumpish, dark curve. It was not 
the outline of a ship—at least, no ship which amphibious 
Jonah had ever seen. It was more like an island, or- 

" Good heavens! It's a whale! " exclaimed Jonah 
aloud, once more. 

Now, whales are growing very rare in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney. They are shy things, like many other big and 
apparently formidable creatures, human or otherwise, and 
the cheerful companionship of a much-frequented steamer 
course does not appeal to them. This particular whale, 
however, did not appear to be in the least perturbed at the 
presence of a stranger. 

" Must be a pet one l " soliloquised Jonah. " Anyway, 
I'll go a bit nearer and have a look." 

He sent the " Shag " tuff-tuffing impertinently towards 
the big monster, but it did not dive, as he had fully expected 
it would. The solid outline, looming through the fog, 
showed no sign of movement, even when the boy and the 
motor-boat were only a few yards away. 

" It must be dead I " Jonah ejaculated. 

He circled round and round once or twice, before he 
felt perfectly satisfied on the point, then pushed up the 


" Shag " near enough to allow him to touch the vast, shining 
side. Yes, the whale was dead : there was no longer any 
doubt on the subject. 

Jonah's sharp brain was at work. 

“ It 'ud be worth money—heaps of it! " he cogitated. 

" It's an awful pity to waste a good whale- Why, 

if I towed it into Sydney, I could sell it for a heap—p'rapi 
enough to buy the * Shag.' " 

This had always been one of Jonah's pet projects, until 
the ambitions of a military career had filled his mind. 
To save up sufficient money to buy the " Shag " from her 
present owner—to be able to call the smart, white-painted 
little boat his very own—well, that dream had made blissful 
many early morning hours between sleeping and waking. 
But it had always seemed utterly impossible: it was as 
much as Jonah could do to save sufficient pocket-money 
to hire the " Shag " for an afternoon or a day : purchase 
had seemed utterly out of the question until now. 

But now, it appeared not only questionable, but quite 
possible, and even probable. Jonah's eyes, his face, his 
whole personality brightened. 

The night was entirely calm, and the " Shag " was well- 
engined, With a bit of careful steering, and the cable 
which lay coiled in her locker, the thing might be done. 
Of course, it would be necessary to wait until the fog 
lifted, but he might just as well wait in the neighbourhood 
of the whale as anywhere else. At least, if it were not 
possible to tow the beast right into Sydney, he could beach 
it somewhere outside the Heads. ^ 

Jonah proceeded to preparatory action. He extracted 
his cable, and, driving the " Shag " close alongside the 
whale, made a hitch around the upper fluke of its tail, 
which projected just above the surface of the water. Then 
he steered straight ahead: it was just as well to discover 
beforehand whether the whale was an easy tow. 

The cable tautened—tightened to the point of strain— 
but the whale did not move. Jonah let his hand fall 
from the tiller and stared in amazement. 

Heavy a whale might be, but not so heavy as that. 
Besides—it was not such a very large one. Jonah steered 
the “ Shag " back alongside to reconnoitre. 

In a few moments, the boy had discovered the core of the 
mystery. The whale was anchored. Round the lower 
fluke of its tail, submerged beneath the surface, could 
plainly be seen a second cable, leading downwards into 
the sea-dusk. Grasping the rope with both hands, Jonah 
hauled with all his might, but without any effect. 

Jonah rubbed the back of his ear thoughtfully. 

“ I suppose this means that somebody else squatted on 
the whale before me," he reflected. “ And they've anchored 
it here so's to know where to find it. Well, they won’t 1 
It’s a danger to traffic, right across the fairway like this: 
anything might run on to it. Besides—finding's keeping’s, 
—even if you’re not the first. This is jolly well my whale 1 ” 

A few minutes' work with his pocket-knife severed the 
cable, and when Jonah steamed ahead to try his towing 
capacity once more, the brute came gaily after him, so 
fast, indeed, that it almost hurled itself upon the motor- 
boat in its exuberance, and it was not until they had 
proceeded for some considerable distance that Jonah was 
able to bring it to a float-still. * 

“ Whoa, Emma ! " he ejaculated. " I fancy this isn't 
going to be as easy a job as it looks. Well, anyway, now 
I've got to wait until the fog lifts, or the morning comes, 
or something—but I suppose that won't be for ages." 

Striking a match to examine his watch, Jonah discovered 
that it was barely seven o’clock, and settled down, as 
patiently as he could contrive, to what would probably be 
a long vigil. 

But things rarely turn out as one expects. Jonahs 
anchor-watch was barely half-an-hour old—he was not yet 
chilled to the very bone—when a third interruption broke 
the monotony of the fog. 

It came from a distance, at first, that steady, regular 
sound, rising and falling, like the beating of a heart, the 
throbbing of a mighty pulse, and growing nearer each 
moment. 
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The boy knew quite well w'hat it was : Sydney boys are 
quick to recognise every sight and sound which pertains 
to shipping. It was the thud-thud of an approaching 
steamer’s screw. 

Now. one of the perversities of fog is the manner in which 
it deadens and deflects sound. For the life of him, Jonah 
could not determine the direction from which the new¬ 
comer was approaching : the beat of the screw seemed to 
come from all quarters at once—to fill the air. 

No one who has not found himself in such a situation can 
quite imagine the horror of it. There is nothing so paralys¬ 
ing, so demoralising, as fog. Jonah stood up and shouted 
at the top of his voice. He strained his ears to catch the 
direction, until the whole universe seemed filled with the 
thumping of screws, until it appeared to him that a fleet of 
steamers was converging upon him—and the whale. 

And the sound grew louder and louder each moment. 
Whatever it might be—a fleet or a single steamer—it 


glow and the leaping light rose more fiercely. Heavy 
objects were falling into the sea all around—plopping— 
hissing. A rank, foul smell filled Jonah's nose and throat 
and mouth, making him cough and choke. 

In a few moments, which seemed ages, it was all 
over. The glow died down to utter darkness, the uproar 
to utter silence. Stunned and bewildered, Jonah sat 
motionless, trying, in his muddled brain, to find some 
explanation. 

The only reasonable solution seemed to be that this was 
the eruption of a submarine volcano—an under-water 
cataclysm, such as has sometimes destroyed or created 
islands in those southern seas. Jonah felt too completely 
stunned, physically and mentally, to navigate his brain or 
his boat to any conclusion. He just drifted. 

But presently a voice broke into his stupor : 

" Ahoy ! Ahoy—ee I " 

The hail rang out clearly enough, but there was no 



“ And when Jonah steamed ahead to try hia towing capacity once more, the brute came gaily after him.” 


(See page 450.) 


would be upon them directly. Of a sudden, it grew clearer, 
more definite—no doubt now that it was approaching 
from starboard. 

As that certainty drove home to him, Jonah acted, and 
retained wits enough to act quickly. Encumbered by the 
whale at his heels, it would be impossible to escape fast 
enough. Next instant, he had cast off the cable, and was 
running out of the course of the steamer as fast as his 
engine would carry him—driving the “ Shag ” in something 
like a panic, but a panic which was exceedingly pardonable 
in the circumstances. 

After all, he had been quite able to diagnose the intruder 
as a big and powerful steamer—one to which the derelict 
whale would be no danger, even if it were run down. 

He was at some distance away now : the thud of the 
screw was quite faint, and, turning to peer back into the 
darkness, he could see nothing. 

Then, suddenly, the darkness vanished, split and rent 
and shattered by a great burst of orange flame. Simul¬ 
taneously, came the sound of a mighty, overwhelming 
explosion, which seemed to split sky and sea alike. 

Jonah's hand fell nervelessly from the tiller. He sat 
staring, swaying, as the boat rose and fell. Another 
explosion followed, and another-and, after each, the 


answer. Suddenly Jonah realised that it was, perhaps, 
he, himself, who ought to reply. He struggled to his feet 
and lifted his voice in a rather feeble response. 

“ Ahoy—oy 1 ” 

Next moment, by what appeared to Jonah almost 
like magic, a low-lying, dark craft nosed alongside the 
" Shag,” a truculent, pugnacious-looking vessel, which spelt 
” T.B.D.” in every stark line of her. A ray of vivid light 
sprang out from the bows, pointing a finger directly at 
Jonah, as he stood blinking, half-blinded by the intense 
white radiance of the searchlight. 

From the small warship a voice spoke crisply. 

” Who are you ? What was the cause of that 
explosion ? ” 

” I don't know,” Jonah answered hopelessly. 

11 Don’t know who you are ? We are on patrol and came 
to investigate. Why, boy, you look half dazed. Come 
aboard and explain matters—if you can.” 

Next instant—in what manner he did not quite know 
—Jonah found himself standing upon the deck of the de¬ 
stroyer, before a remarkably energetic and capable naval 
commander, who catechised him relentlessly. 

” You’re from Sydney ?—yes. Got lost in the fog 
this afternoon ?—yes. Found a- what ? A whale ? 
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Anchored ? Well, I’m blest I Yes. Intended to tow it 
in—heard a steamer coming, and cast off the whale to 
avoid being run down—yes. Well ? ” 

“ The explosion came then—a few minutes after.” 

" Well ? ” 

" That’s all.” 



11 Jonah found himself before a remarkably energetic and capable 
naval commander, who catechised him relentlessly.” (See p. 451.) 

” You heard no more of the steamer or the whale ? ” 

“ No.” 

” H-m. Hullo—there goes the fog ! ” 

Almost as suddenly as it had dropped, the fog rolled 
up from the sea, with much the effect of a transfor¬ 
mation scene. In a direction quite unexpected by Jonah, 
he saw the lights of Sydney, and a great honey-coloured 


moon, now fully unveiled, almost turned the night to 
day. 

The naval commander gave some curt orders down the 
telephone to the engine-room, and the destroyer m'wed 

slowly forward, whilst 
Jonah clung to the 
manlines, still in a 
state of dazed be¬ 
wilderment. 

Then, in a moment, 
the surface of the sea 
seemed changed. There 
were dark oily patches, 
streaks of scum ; here 
and there wreckage 
floated—a crushed-in boat, a tangle of wood¬ 
work—many things unrecognisable. 

“Not much doubt about the explosion now.” 
It was the skipper of the destroyer who spoke. 
“ There’s a good ship gone down here—and not 
a living soul to tell the story, it seems. Ah, 
what's that ? ” 

One of the seamen had fished up a dark, sod¬ 
den object. It was the cap of a naval sailor, 
not quite English in shape, and on the ribbon 
was inscribed the ship’s name. 

” The ‘ Teufelsdrockh ”—Good heavens 1 was it 
her? Perhaps I was wrong in calling her a good ship 
then—anyway, she was doing very dirty work.” 
" What was she, sir ? ” Jonah asked. 

” A German—a mine-layer—we’ve been on 
her track for a week past. She’s been very 
busy in these waters and farther south. It was 
pretty bold to come so close to Sydney—did it 
under cover of the fog, of course. I wonder, did 
she lay any mines—Good heavens ! yes—the whale 1 ” 

“ The whale ? ” murmured Jonah. 

“ Yes. They’re clever enough for anything devilish— 
we don’t shine in that direction, so we simply don’t 
believe it. But your whale—it was crammed with ex¬ 
plosives—anchored in the fairway of the Sydney traffic. 
Then you came and interfered—oh, we shan't forget 
that, my boy !—took the blessed whale and shifted it 
right across the course of the German, as she wa^creeping 
off—blind in the fog. More by good luck than manage¬ 
ment—yes—but the result was the same. And so she's 
gone—what Milton or Kipling or whoever it was, would 
call, * hoist with her own petard.’ ” 

And Jonah leaned over the destroyer's side and meditated 
deeply. 


South Coast Mornings. 

By THOMAS MOULT. 


HESE days that break on Plymouth Sound, with sun¬ 
rise diamonds sparkling round 
The bows of boats by anchor bound while summer 
tides are falling ; 

These dawns in old Southampton Bay, that fire and flame 
the flickering day 

With golden stars and dancing spray, and snow-white sea 
birds calling 1 

O how they crowd with fighting men, the khaki-clad, the 
kingly men, 

The men from town and mountain-glen who hide their ache 
in laughter 1 

For down to Plymouth and Solent all roads lead still with 
one intent, 

And life and love are lightly spent for England’s life hereafter. 


And laughing they sail, and quaffing they sail, and daffing 
their khaki caps they sail ; 

O how the sunbeams bubble round the anchors all a-weigh 
now ! 

And in their wake the sunrise stars, and crimson sprays the 
crosstree spars ; 

Ah, poignant does that laughter sound along the southern 
bay now 1 

The clean-eyed men, the keen-eyed men, the singing death- 
and-glory men, 

Sailing out to build a nation’s future in the old ways. 

Surely, where the sky-line falls, the shades of old-time 
admirals 

And lusty sea-lords line the path that leads them down the 
bold ways 1 
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I 


TAKE it that 
every bowler’s 
aim is to get 
wickets. This 
seems so self-evident a 
proposition that you 
will probably say I need 
not have placed it be¬ 
fore you boys at all. 
In a way you are right; 
and yet, if you think 
for a minute, I am sure 
you will agree with me 
when I say, further, 
that the way you and I 
have, at various times, 
seen some boys—ay, 
and some men !—bowl, would suggest that getting wickets 
was not the first, or most important, aim of the bowler at all. 

Several things have suggested this to us as we watched 
the bowler. The constant delivery 
of ball after bail exactly like one 
another, though the batsman was 
playing every one easily and com¬ 
fortably. The nonchalant way the 
bowler had of walking to his start¬ 
ing-point, and even of delivering the 
bail ; just as though he had the 
week to do the job in, and, more¬ 
over, it didn't matter very much 
whether he did it or not ! The bad 
disposal of his fieldsmen and their 
general laxity, no doubt often due 
to his own. The general air of 
weariness and boredom he showed, 
as though his ambitions and hopes 
had both died together in untimely 
fashion, when batsmen wouldn't get 
out just because he was bowling 1 

You must often have seen bowlers 
who struck you thus, as have I. 

And one thing you can be quite 
certain of, boys, whenever you do 
see a bowler who fthus so uncom¬ 
fortably impresses the spectators, he 
isn't a fellow who will ever take 
many wickets, even against a junior 
club 1 

For what are the chief requisites 
of the bowler who wishes to see the 
men opposed to him succumb to his 
efforts with the ball ? Let me try to place them before you 
in a sort of categorical way. And, with regard to many 
items I shall mention, my words apply whether the type of 
bowling be fast, medium, or slow, though later on I will say 
a few words specially about each of these in turn. 

Firstly, the bowler who would take wickets must exert 
himself to the utmost. Not only as to his speed, length, 
break, or speciality of ball, but as to his brain-work and the 
wiliness of his hand and arm. Each ball should be as good 
a one of its particular kind as he can make it. He must 
never be merely satisfied with bowling decently—he must 
bowl his very best. He must do this every over, and six 
times every over 1 

What do I exactly mean by “bringing his brain into the 
matter " ? I mean that the bowler should closely watch 
the batsman as soon as the latter arrives at the wicket and 
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begins to play the balls. If the bowler is worth anything 
as such, he will try to size up what, and where, are the bats¬ 
man's weak points ; what sort of ball he particularly dis¬ 
likes ; what kind he is not at home with; whether he can 
be tempted to take risky strokes or not. And once the 
bowler has discovered that weak spot, whatever it be. he 
will deluge the batsman with the type of ball that worries 
him most. Sooner or later (usually sooner) the player will 
succumb to the trick, to the wile, to the temptation to do 
the very thing he ought not to do with respect to that 
particular ball. And then—ten to one his wicket has gon?. 

I myself always consider I have got the batsman more 
than half-out, once I have really learned his weak point. 
I try to keep him pinned down to that weakness until it is 
all up with him. If I find he is very good at dealing with 
balls to leg, he gets none such from me. If I see he doesn’t 
like balls pitched right up at him, fairly full tosses, he will 
receive little else when I face him. That is what I mean 
by a bowler using his brains. 

Now, there are other ways in which a bowler can use his 
brains to great advantage, even dur¬ 
ing winter-time. He can practise 
bowling under cover on bad winter 
days, as well as on the turf on fine 
summer days, and get a comrade to 
play ball after ball of one specia* 
type, receiving that batsman’s ob¬ 
servations afterwards, and noting 
them closely as to how that same 
type of ball would have puzzled him 
more by far had it dropped shorter, 
or come farther up, or had more 
break on, etc. The careful and help¬ 
ful words of a good comrade on this 
point are often worth their weight in 
gold to a bowler, provided that, hear¬ 
ing them, he then varies his balls in 
the way indicated and again watches 
the effect on the same batsman. 

But the bowler must never forget 
that, just as what is " one man's 
meat is another man's poison," so 
the type of ball which will greatly 
puzzle or upset one player may not 
be at all that which will be the un¬ 
doing of his successor at the wicket. 
And the whole art of bowling, once a 
man can send down the ball straight 
and well, consists in this perfect grasp 
of what the batsman can do and 
can’t do. 

Then I mentioned also about the necessity for a bowler 
having his fieldsmen rightly placed. The bowler who 
desires to take many wickets ought to pay the greatest 
attention to this, and again, if possible, in practice he should 
vary his men till he finds out the best positions for them to 
suit his bowling, and also the best man for each position, 
thus proposed. The latter point is of immense importance, 
though young bowlers so often overlook it. Can you imagine 
the difference in the result of Rhodes’s bowling had he not 
had Denton in the long-field, Tunnicliffe in the slips, George 
Hirst at mid-off, and Hunter behind the stumps ? 

John Tunnicliffe, one of the best and finest of coaches 
and critics, used to persist that no boys ought to be allowed 
to practise batting unless all the balls were properly fielded, 
and not played into nets. He insisted that the gain from 
the real thing—the endeavour to avoid being caught, 
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stumped, or run out—was tremendously greater than any 
mere net practice, even from the best of bowling, could ever 
bring. And John was undoubtedly right. I also am a 
great advocate of the bowler having all his aids and helpers 
in their due and proper places when he is practising. Other¬ 
wise, what is to become of that bowler—and there are several 
such excellent first-class ones—whose speciality is to make 
the batsmen hit out and risk being caught or stumped ? 

Therefore I advise the promising boy-bowler to have his 
fieldsmen properly set, even for practice games, and to get 
into that thorough understanding with each of them— 
perhaps more particularly with the wicket-keeper—which 
shall ensure that they can tell either from the motion of 
his hand or arm, or from some sign mutually understood, 
what sort of a ball he is going to send down as a tempter 
for the batsman. 

The marvellous effect of such a perfect understanding 
between bowler and fieldsmen must often have come within 
your sight, even though perhaps you did not grasp it fully, 
when watching first-class games. I venture to say that 
Strudwick knew exactly, for nearly every ball Hitch or 
Smith or Hayes sent down, just what kind of ball it was 
going to be. And when you see in your Wisden how, time 
after time, the batsman’s downfall reads, “ st. Strudwick 
b. Smith," you are not so smart as I imagine if you don’t 
grasp that Strudwick was ready for that chance long before 
the ball had passed the batsman who stepped forward to 
meet it. 

As to your own kind of bowling—whether you should 
try to get up speed, to put on break, to send down googlies, 
or to rely on excellent length—that is for you to decide, or 
rather I should say for Nature to decide for you. For every 
boy will bowl fast, slow, or medium as Nature suggests at 
the outset, generally speaking, though often he will alter 
greatly to one side or the other as experience and time 
changes his views and powers. 

One suggestion I would strongly make to boys, especially 
as to fast bowling. Don’t overdo it; don’t overstrain in an 
effort to bowl faster than your strength and natural bent 
implies. As you know, it isn’t by far the fastest bowler 
who takes most wickets. If you are naturally fast, the 
great item is to see that your balls are straight, and not too 
obviously easy for the man with a quick eye to deal with. 
Moreover, an occasional unexpected slow one interposed 
in each over will often be very effective in capturing the 
batsman’s wicket, for it will five times out of six catch him 
napping. As a fast bowler, you must make sure your slip- 
fielders are very reliable fellows, and that there are enough 
of them to snap up everything coming their way. 

If a slow bowler, you will certainly be relying rather on 
break or catches to effect your end. Therefore practise 
making the ball break from off or leg as you find best 


suits your action, but take care to vary the amount of break 
as far as possible each time you send down a ball, so as 
to mystify the player as to what the ball is really going 
to do on each particular occasion. If you closely watch a 
bowler like Sid Barnes or Rhodes, you will get regular 
object-lessons free of charge in this item. And you will be 
amazed at the way even a first-class batsman can be stuck 
up by the wily slow bowler. 

Ernie Hayes or Charley McGahey will serve very well 
for you (as a boy-bowler sending down slows for catches 
pure and simple) to observe on every possible occasion. 
The way both these men can make almost any player at 
the wicket hit up their balls is quite surprising, and it may 
much assist you in developing your own powers in similar 
fashion if you observe them. 

Perhaps you may ask me about one matter which has 
often been the subject of discussion amongst cricketers and 
spectators. Do the unusual antics or methods of a bowler 
with curious and characteristic action trouble players of 
repute ? Is ofie who swings his arms round in -windmill 
fashion, or who dances up the pitch with a strange gait, 
or who even makes unconsciously all sorts of extraordinary 
grimaces when delivering the ball, likely to take wickets 
owing to that mannerism pure and simple ? I would say, 
in most cases, " No. ’* Now and then a new batsman may 
be so fascinated by this curious performance that he suc¬ 
cumbs to it; but this will seldom happen, I think. So I 
should never recommend boys to expect to get wickets 
from uncouth antics or strange mannerisms in their bowling. 

Yet individuality is a great and important asset for any 
bowler, and I am not one to underrate it. Let every man 
do his very best and utmost in his own special way; that 
is my favourite motto, for bowlers as for batsmen. But 
there are, nevertheless, degrees of grace and style, and 
it is certain that the lad who copies a Hayward or a 
Spooner when batting—he who acquires the perfect grace 
of a J. T. Hearne in bowling, or the beautiful methods of a 
Blackham behind the stumps—he who can emulate the fine 
style of John Tyldesley in the long field, or the attractive 
manner of a Tunnicliffe in the slips—such boys will do 
far better work as batsmen, as bowlers, as fieldsmen, than 
those who rely chiefly on strange and quaint mannerisms 
for the achievement of their ends in cricket. 

How to take wickets, boys ? Practise your bowling 
during the winter as well as in summer. Use your brains 
as well as your arms and hands. Find out the batsman’s 
weak spot as soon as you can. Have a perfect under¬ 
standing with your fielders. Don't get impatient or an¬ 
noyed if you are not immediately successful. Keep smiling, 
and peg away right to the last minute of the game I 

Then you’ll take wickets, and plenty of them too, in due 
course, I can assure you ! 


Dangerous Music. 

By SHBILA B. BRAINE. 


G IVE you a tune ?—That I gladly will; 

What shall it be, lad—say ? 

There’s one would have sent me aloft for sure, 
But I guess 'twas my lucky day. 


" * Boys, they've forgotten to bash this in I 
I'll see what it’s like,* I cried. 

Our Captain saw me, and thundered, ‘ Stop I 
Don't play till you’ve looked inside,' 


" What do I mean by that, you ask ?— 

I vowed I would yarn no more 
Of the life we led on the plains of France, 
And the tricks of this queer old war: 

” But if you will have it—our little lot 
Marched into a ruined town, 

Destroyed on purpose—a cruel sight, 

That city of fair renown. 


“ I sprang from my broken chair at that, 

And quickly I raised the lid ; 

When I saw the bomb that was nestling there, 
My word, I was glad I did t 

" One little note of * The Long, Long Trail/ 

The tune I had meant to try, 

And we would have gone on a trail ourselves, 
In bits—to the wintry sky 1 


Everything smashed and battered in 
Except, in the market square, 

We entered a fine old damaged house, 
And found a piano there. 


" Ah 1 well, the moral is, * Use your sense/ 

When Fritz has been round your way; 

And with luck you may live to see Fritzy downed | 
And victory—some fine day 1 ” 
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CHAPTER IX. (continued), 

SNATCHED FROM THE TIGBR. 


T OMPOPS proceeded to outline a somewhat involved 
story, but, sifted from a mass of unimportant 
information, the facts of the case seemed to point 
to Jack King as being one of the actors in the 
business. About six weeks or so after Jack's disappearance, 
a dhow had come up to Fao with a miscellaneous cargo 
of ordinary trade goods on board. The bulk of the cargo 
was for the Turkish soldiers, and was duly landed. But, 
after nightfall, some twenty or more slaves had been quietly 
smuggled out of the dhow and taken into the barracks. 
They were all blacks, stolen from the African coast, with 
the exception of four men who seemed to be Indians or 
African half-breeds. One of these hitter was a young fellow 
of sturdy build. His skin, though tanned and bronzed, 
was much lighter than that of the Indian or Persian. He 
walked in a dazed and stupid manner, evidently because 
of a wound which he had received on the top of his head. 
A blood-stained scarf was still wrapped about it. He could 
not speak distinctly and paid little attention to anything 
going on around him. 

The slaves were hidden in the barracks until a caravan 
which traded between the Gulf and the Caspian Sea arrived. 
The merchants were an unscrupulous company which had 
had many secret transactions with the Turkish officials, and 
the slaves were purchased by them and in due time set out 
with the caravan on its journey to Ispahan, Tabriz, and Resht. 
At first the merchants were not inclined to take the wounded 
man, but on removing the scarf from his head, they saw 
that, with the exception of a dent in the skull, he had no 
serious wound, so they paid a low price for him and took 
him, in the hope that the journey might knock some of the 
stupidity out of him. 

When Tompops had reached this point in the story he 
pulled out a dirty scarf and unrolled it. The marks of 
blood were on it. Howard took it up and examined it. 
It was of the common material which might be purchased 
anywhere in Africa or on the Persian Gulf. It conveyed 
no meaning to him. Tommybim, however, seemed to be 
greatly excited over it. 

“ Baas,** said he, “ you remember dat Baas King put 


some of my tilings on when he went to de cave dat night ? 
He took my old turban-cloth and wrapped it round him 
head. Tommybim know it anywhere—see here, baas, see 
dis mark." He pointed to some threads sewn into a kind 
of pattern in one corner. " Baas King wear dis when he 
get big smack on him head, and Baas King was de silly man 
who was sold as a slave by de soldiers and went away up 
country wif de caravan." 

" It looks like it, Tommybim," said Howard, " and if 
what you say is true, we must go up-country after him. 
Basra is the best place to lay the dhow up in. I can leave 
it in the care of Abdul and ask our naval people to keep an 
eye on it. We’ll run up to the town to-morrow and make 
our preparations for an up-country search." 

A fortnight later Howard and the negroes set off from 
Basra and marched for the Karun river in order to begin 
the first stage of the journey across the desert to Ispahan. 
They had purchased horses and camels and were well- 
provided with ample stores and weapons. The dwarfs had 
made so much fuss over Howard’s suggestion that Joey 
the leopard should be left behind to guard the dhow with 
Abdul, that he had reluctantly consented to allow the 
beast to be taken with them. A stout cage, fastened on 
the back of a restive and frightened camel, made a secure 
resting-place for the animal, and there it slept and fed and 
showed its gleaming teeth. 

To find a particular slave in the caravans which, from 
time to time, traversed the Arabian and Persian deserts 
was like trying to find a needle in a haystack. Every 
caravan had slaves who answered completely to the 
description of " stupid and sleepy-looking," but none 
proved to be the missing Jack King. Ispahan was searched 
in every caravansary likely to afford a resting-place for 
the traders, but nothing was gleaned about them. Then, 
after a toilsome journey of months, Tabriz and Resht were 
reached, again without result. Howard made up his mind 
to get back to Mesopotamia and try the river-traders of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. It was possible that the caravan 
he sought might be trading with Baghdad and Mosul. 

At length a clue was given by some merchants who fell 
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THE TIGER OF BAGHDAD 


We had great hope In him. 
Was pledged to right: 


in with Howard when he was moving across the desert to 
strike the head-waters of the Karim. They reported that 
a large party of river-traders were taking a valuable lot of 
goods across the desert in order to march along the Tigris 
to Knt-el-Amara and Baghdad. They had noticed a 
man, who looked like a European, among them. He 
seemed to be a superior sort of servant and was especially 
active in superintending the loading of the camels. A 
fortnight later Howard, who was riding in front of his 
company, saw a man running quickly towards him. When 
he came near he saw that the man had been wounded in the 
right arm. His face was white and his whole appearance 
denoted that he was in a state of wild terror. His tidings 
were quickly told. He was one of a company of well-to-do 
traders whose caravan had been attacked by a crowd of 
horsemen under a well-known Arab leader named El- 
Kaldani. At first the merchants had been unwilling to fight 
for their goods, but a Kafir slave, who had been promised 
his freedom when he reached Kut-el-Amara, had aroused 
their courage, and, seizing their 
weapons, the traders had put up a 
good fight. Ten of the Arabs were 
killed before the unfortunate 
merchants were overpowered. Most 
of these latter were slain by the 
infuriated horsemen, and in the end 
everything had been seized and a 
number of the camel-men had been 
made prisoners, among them the 
Kafir slave. 

By good fortune, the wounded 
man had managed to slip away 
when the fight was raging at its 
height, and had concealed himself 
in a dry watercourse. Bending low 
and hurrying at his best speed, he 
had put a good distance between 
himself and the Arabs by the time 
they had collected their prisoners 
and seized the booty. He had 
been travelling three days. After 
making inquiries as to the course 
likely to be taken by El-Kaldani, 
and his probable destination, 

Howard gave the wounded man 
some provisions and one of the 
camels, and immediately set out in 
pursuit of the Arabs. He hardly 
knew what he would do if, by any 
chance, he overtook them, for by 
the report it was clear that they 
were a numerous and well-armed 
band of desert plunderers. At 
present all that was on his mind was to come up with 
them, and the situation would probably offer some solution 
of the difficulty. 

Keeping well within sight of the Tigris, the little party 
made good progress. They could follow the trail, for El- 
Kaldani had taken no trouble to conceal his movements, and 
his camping places were easily found. At one of these there 
was abundant evidence that the Arabs had been joined by 
a second force, and some fragments of clothing and clean- 
picked bones seemed to show that there had been a fight. 
Howard had reached the place where it was evident that the 
Arabs were making for the Persian frontier, and remembering 
what the wounded man had said, he clearly understood 
that they were hurrying for the mountain stronghold of 
the Tiger of Baghdad. When he reached the spurs of the 
mountain range, he saw that his task was now a very difficult 
one, for, once sheltered by the castle, El-Kaldani would 
be able to keep any number of enemies at bay. Howard 
determined to travel only by night and to lie up in some 
of the ravines during the daytime. When at length he 
came within sight of the massive building perched on the 
side of the ravine, his heart almost failed him. Even if 
Jack King had survived the fight in the desert it would be 
impossible to get at him in the midst of the crowds of Arabs 




from lab to flDan. 

M E had great need of him*. But when 
he heard 

The call to fight, we had to let him go: 

Nay, I would aay, we gladly seat him, tho* 
We had great need of him—a need heart- 


We knew hie soul 
we knew hit will 


On all God's work,—and tho’ our eyes were 
wet. 

We smiled. We sped him on to honour's goal 1 

We had great pride in him. A pride that told 
That he was worthy of the homefolk’s trust: 
A pride that deemed ignoble pride as dust: 

A pride that whispered eomfort manifold. 

And then we took our pride—our hope—our 
need. 

To God,—and told him how we loved the lad I 
And, after days all splendour-filled—or sad, 
God sent him back to us —M man —indeed! 

LILLIAN GABD. 




who formed the garrison of this strong and well-defended 
mountain post. And, worst of all, the whole chase might 
easily prove to have been a mistaken one, for as yet there 
was no proof that Jack King was the stupid individual 
who had been purchased by the traders, or that he was the 
Kafir slave who had later turned out to be so energetic. 

After a distant survey, Howard wisely decided to halt 
until midnight, where the caravan was at present concealed, 
and then to slip past the stronghold in the darkness and seek 
out some secure hiding-place some twenty miles farther up 
the mountains. The strength of the flow in the river 
showed him that he need not fear a shortage of water, and 
he could see from the rough country all around that there 
would be numberless places where a body of men could hide 
without much fear of detection. Marching steadily through 
the night, daylight found the caravan some fifteen miles 
north-east of the stronghold, and before noon-day Tom- 
pops had discovered a large cavern which was exactly the 
kind of refuge they required. In the outer cave there 
was ample space for the animals, 
the water was less than a hundred 
yards away, and the approach was 
such that a few determined men 
with modern rifles could hold the 
place against an army. That 
evening Tompops, plentifully 
rubbed over with oil, and with 
nothing but a thin robe over his 
loin-cloth, went off to reconnoitre. 
The little man, born and trained 
in the dark recesses of a thick 
African forest, had vision like an 
animal and could see as well, if 
not better, at night as in the day, 
and his small stature and great 
strength would enable him to go 
where other men could hardly ven¬ 
ture. Howard sent him off without 
misgiving, and the dwarf slipped 
away with the speed of a hound 
upon the trail. He returned about 
ten the next morning and his report 
settled the question of the where¬ 
abouts of the missing Jack King. 

“ Dis nigger find out all about it, 
baas,* 1 he said, after he had con¬ 
sumed a huge meal. “ It am Baas 
King sure enuff; he he pegged out 
in de big courtyard wif blood trick¬ 
ling down the side of him head. 
All de sense am knocked out of him, 
but he alive all right. Arabs on 
guard all around. Six sit just in¬ 
side of big gate. Tompops try hard but couldn’t get 
through. Big gate a whopper, wif big nails in it; bars 
fasten it inside when closed; no way in 'cept by big gate.” 

“ Was Baas King fastened down by his hands and feet ? ” 
inquired Howard. 

” Certain sure, baas, he never move.” 

‘‘ But how long is he likely to lie there ? ” 

“ Till he die, or till someone shoot him. De Tiger like 
to break an enemy by keeping him wifout food and water, 
under de hot sun by day and de cold moon by night. 
Nothing break spirit like hunger and thirst, baas. In 
tree days Baas King be like little baby and de Tiger walk 
round and laugh.” 

” The cruel brute,” said Howard indignantly, “ if ever 
I lay my hands on him I’ll give him something worse 
than hunger and thirst.” 

Tommybim said nothing, but his eyes gleamed as he 
threw some food into the cage of Joey, his vicious 
pet. 

" When the Tiger pay de bill, baas,” he said at length, 
“ Tommybim and Joey will have something to say. My 
tootsey-wootseys am sore yet.” 

The rest of the day was spent by Howard in preparation 
for the attempt which he determined should come off that 
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very night. He knew that if he had the luck to get Jack 
out of the courtyard alive, pursuit would be immediate 
unless he could manage to block the Arabs and keep them 
within the stronghold. He knew that Arab horsemen, used 
to desert and mountain fighting, would be able to follow 
a trail as easily by night as by day, and would show scant 
mercy to an enemy. He had the necessary tools for the 
cutting of a strong piece of hard timber and the making of 
holes where long spikes might be driven into the big gates. 
Once across and firmly driven in. it would take some time 
before the cross-bar on the outer side of the gates could 
be dislodged by men working from the inside. By coolness 
and strength it would be enough to give the attackers at 
least six hours’ start. If Tompops and Tommybim had 
their horses tethered a little distance from the stronghold 
and struck south, while he himself carried Jack King to 


When the moment for action arrived, Howard and his 
comrades knew exactly how the attack was to be made. It 
was carried out to the letter. The guards were suddenly 
pounced upon, and How ard, followed by the dwarfs, darted 
at the Arabs who were seated around the fire. The swift 
popping of the magazine pistol ended any resistance they 
were capable of, and. in an instant, Tompops and Tommybim 
cut the thongs whieh bound Jack King. Howard raised 
him from the ground, and the moment he passed through the 
negroes closed the gates and held the cross beam while the 
heavy spikes were driven through and deep into the wood. 

Running to their horses and cutting away the felt from 
the hoofs, they sprang into the saddle and were off like 
the wind. Howard, lifting Jack King over his shoulder, 
started off in the opposite direction, the soft shoes he 
had put on making hardly any mark upon the hard road. 



44 After nightfall, some twenty or more slaves had been quietly smuggled out of the dhow. They were all blacks, stolen 
from the African coast.** [See page 455.) 


the north to where his~horse was tethered some five miles 
away, the Arabs would almost certainly follow the trail of the 
horses of the two negroes towards the Persian frontier, and 
Howard could gain the cavern in safety and be unsuspected. 
Later on Tompops and Tommybim would be able to find out 
some way by winch they could rejoin him in the mountains. 

Howard knew that the best-laid schemes always have 
to allow for a certain amount of chance, and he felt that 
having arranged the broad lines of the attempted rescue 
he could fairly leave the details to be finally settled by 
events. A trifle either way might make or mar the enter¬ 
prise. He decided to wait until the moon was well up, 
for in the shadow of the buildings the gloom would be 
intense and, once wall away, the light would be a help on 
the mountain road. The horses, with their iron-shod 
hoofs carefully covered with felt, were led past the strong¬ 
hold and tethered about fifty paces aw r ay. His own steed 
was knee-haltered in a grove about three miles north of 
the place. The guard had not yet been placed outside 
the gate and the three men were thus enabled to lie un¬ 
suspected a few yards from the portal. 


He did not tire himself by undue haste, for he reckoned 
upon the barrier proving a very effective one. In due time 
he reached his horse and the gallant animal moved swiftly 
under its double burden. As they tackled the stiffest part 
of the road Howard dismounted and Jack King spoke : 

“ Thank God, Charlie," he said, with a happy smile. 
“ You have pulled it off all right. I knew you would turn 
up sooner or later. This is worth living for ; give me your 
hand, my boy. Where are we bound for ?’’ 

" Don’t talk, Jack, until we get there. The beggars 
may be on our track, and w r e have a good distance to go 
yet. We can talk when we are in shelter." 

“ It won’t be talking then, my boy, it will be feeding. 
I am as hollow as a drum. I haven’t had a feed for I don't 
know how long, and that son of a gun kept me on air when I 
was pegged out on that beastly courtyard. The gentle¬ 
man whose hospitality I have been enjoying was the Tiger 
of Baghdad. I've got two of the tiger’s stripes on my 
face, and I'm not likely to forget the brute who gave them. 
Push on, my boy, especially since there is a good feed at 
the end of the journey, and, after that, we can have a talk." 
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CHAPTER X. 

SAVED BY A SNIFF. 


| AFE within the depths of the cavern, 
Howard and Jack King remained 
there for over a montl, only venturing 
out after nightfall. The non-appear¬ 
ance of the negroes caused them 
considerable disquiet, for it was evi¬ 
dence that the mountain roads were 
being closely watched and patrolled 
by the Arabs. Water was abundant, 
but the store of provisions was rapidly 
being depleted, and the animals were 
now on very short rations. Another 
fortnight would find the little garri¬ 
son in considerable straits for fodder, 
and the camels would probably have 
to be shot. The continual passing of 
well-armed troops of horsemen added 
to the perplexity of the two comrades. 
Occasionally companies of Persian 
gendarmerie trotted past on their way 
to frontier posts, but the cause of 
greatest anxiety was the constant 
going to and fro of crowds of Kurdish 
horsemen. They were burly, well- 
j ^ set-up fellows of wild appearance, 

_' with pennons flaunting from their 

long lances, modern rifles slung over 
their shoulders, automatic pistols in their belts, and an 
imposing array of weapons stuck everywhere about them 
in their sashes and high boots. They looked fit for any¬ 
thing, and as they jingled past on their wiry steeds it 
was difficult to imagine a wilder-looking set of cut-throats 
and brigands. Sometimes Turkish officers rode in com¬ 
mand, side by side with straight soldierly horsemen who 
had Prussian cavalry-man written all over them. They 
clattered down the mountain road and were plainly head¬ 
ing for Baghdad, which was some 150 miles away. 
Howard suspected that in every case the leaders halted 
at the stronghold in order to confer with the Tiger and 
Von Weltreich. Jack had told him about the German, 
who was clearly on intimate terms with the Arab leader, 
and it was not difficult to connect the activities of this 
man with the submarine gun-running between Africa and 
the Persian Gulf. 

“ It was a clever dodge,” said Jack, leaning back and 
sucking away at his pipe. " I had an idea that there was 
something like a hidden submarine base in the cliffs, when 
you spun that yarn about the mysterious steel barrier. 
I kept watch until that beastly sleep got hold of me, and then 
I remember something hitting me a whack on the head, 
and there was no more until I wakened up in a stuffy 
little steel box. The blow had knocked me silly, and I’m 
hanged if I could speak for nearly three weeks after. 
Some food was shoved in every day to keep me going, 
but I didn’t need much. I don't know how long it was 
until the Germans brought me out of the box into the 
daylight. I may have made several trips backwards and 
forwards. I only got a glimpse of a sheltered little natural 
harbour when I landed, and after that I was kept pretty 
close until a dhow ran in one night and I was shoved 
aboard and taken along the coast. Then I was lugged 
out with a lot of blacks and sold by the Turks. The 
traders were not half bad. I tried to make them under¬ 
stand that I was English, but they wouldn’t listen. When 
I persisted, they clapped a gag on me and that shut me 
up until I was well on the road to Ispahan. 

“You know the rest. I was desperate and hoped that 
a bullet would finish me off, ^but once I was in the fight¬ 
ing I went in with all my heart and scraped through. 
The best of the fun was when that brute got it right smack 
in the eye. I can tell you, Charlie, I let him have it, 
and when I got a grip of him I nearly stove his ribs in. 
He's a strong chap, slippery as an eel, and full of pluck. 


I don't know what knocked me out at the last, something 
hit me behind the ear, and I remember little of anything 
till I felt you grab me and toss me over your shoulder. 
You’ll be a better match for the Tiger than I am, Charlie; 
you’ve got the build and the bone. He's as strong as a 
Constantinople porter, but I guess you’ll be able to hold 
him if you once get a good North-country grip. Break 
his neck with a back-fall, my boy, and you’ll do the world 
a good turn, for he’s one of the cruellest brutes I’ve come 
across yet, bad luck to his yellow face.” . 

“ You think the German is an officer ? ” 

"No doubt of it, and I could put a name to him. We 
know that a Prussian named Von Weltreich has been 
very busy in and out of Persia and Mesopotamia for more 
than four years now. He has a lot of subordinates among 
the fat-faced, spectacled Johnnies who are always poking 
about the Gulf trying to run little concerns and get con¬ 
cessions from the Turks. They are all of them, more or 
less, in the German Secret Service, and they are doing their 
job jolly well.” 

" What kind of job ? ” said Howard. 

" Paving the way to the East, and laying the materials 
for a mighty blaze among the Turks, Kurds, Arabs, and 
Afghans. Pulling every possible string, working the 
Moslem religious fanaticism for all it is worth, supplying 
the wild fighters with modern weapons, and surveying 
every likely bit of ground between Aleppo and Basra 
They are a patient, clever, unscrupulous lot, and they have 
trained themselves into a contempt for everyone except 
themselves. And they are a clever lot, too ; up in all the 
little customs and traditions of the tribes they are trying 
to influence, always flush of money, and always able to 
patter away in the lingo. Those beggars could go all over 
Asia without an interpreter. Put them anywhere, and 
they understand the native.” 

" You mean they understand him in speech,” laughed 
Howard. " I agree it is a very useful accomplishment. 
Jack, but, after all, you can’t build up an Empire on talk 
and dodging. The native knows a man when he sees one 
and he has a very cute way of sizing up the fat-faced 
spectacled gentlemen. When Germany wants to set fire 
to the British Empire in the East it is certain that she’ll 
find plenty of combustibles about, and if I am not very 
much mistaken, she has been gathering the stuff for quite 
a long time now.” 

"Yes, and there’s some of it,” said Jack, as he pointed 
to the Kurdish horsemen winding through the ravine; 
" and the sooner I get out of it and back to the * Cor¬ 
morant ’ the better I shall be pleased.” 

" We’ll give the dwarfs another week, Jack, and if they 
have not turned up by then, we’ll make tracks for the Tigris 
and get down to Basra. The dhow is there in charge of 
Abdul, and a message sent off from Kut-El-Amara will cheer 
the people who have been lamenting the disappearance of 
one of the brightest ornaments in the British Navy.” 

“ I sent one off three months ago, my boy, when I was 
up near the Caspian, so that’s all right; but do you reckon 
on the Tiger being kindly disposed enough to let us pass in 
safety ? ” 

" He has probably given up the chase and forgotten all 
about us,” said Howard ; " he has plenty to keep his mind 
occupied without troubling about a slave and his rescuers. 

“ I hope so,” replied Jack, " but I'm doubtful. Is it 
your turn to go down for the water to-night ? Keep a 
bright look-out, my boy, and you may see some of the 
Arabs trying to smell us out.” 

He spoke jestingly, but, as a matter of fact, he was 
not far away from the mark. El-Kaldani had followed 
the trail of the horses down to the Persian frontier, and 
had then sent riders in various directions to put the desert 
tribesmen on the alert. He was able to provide them 
with a sufficiently definite description of the two dwarfs 
and the tall man who had accompanied them in the rescue. 












































pr greatest anxiety was 

the constant going to 
ind fro of Kurdish horsemen.” 


He was puzzled by the fact that only two horses had been 
used by the fugitives, and, with the quick wit of the Arab, 
had hit on the very likely possibility that there had been 
a division of forces, and that the southern party was 
intended to lead the pursuers away from the important 
people. On his return, therefore, he sent his most skilful 
trackers up the ravine. Luckily, Howard had been able 
to hide the trail in great measure, but the Arabs worked 
systematically each day and were gradually drawing 
near the place of refuge. They knew from the Kurds 
that no small party had passed the posts leading from 
the Bulak Pass or from the nearer point towards Kerman- 
shah. The chances were, therefore, in favour of some 
hiding-place in the mountains and, of course, preferably 
near some watercourse. Water is the first necessity in 
the East, and 
every desert 
Arab knows the 


\\ hen 


Howard picked 


up the skins 


and slung them across his back, Jack knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and rose from his seat. 

“ I'll go with you," he said, " it's a dark night, and one 
never knows what may happen. Joey has been restless 
and fidgety for the last hour or so. Look at him. Perhaps 
Tommybim and Tompops are somewhere near." 

The leopard was standing in an alert attitude in his 
cage, his eyes gleaming, and everything about him showing 
an excited attention. Outside, the stillness was intense, 
and the mountains seemed to be asleep. Yet it was clear 
that something had disturbed Joey. Jack took up his 
rifle and ammunition-belt, saw to his pistols, and followed 
Howard out of the cavern. 

“ Have you got your rifle, Charlie ? " he whispered, when 
they stood for a moment at the head of the path. 

•• I don't need it, Jack; the water-skins are heavy 
enough without an added burden. My pistols are all I can 
manage." 


Silently, and in Indian file, they went down the track. 
About fifty yards from the cavern Howard stumbled over 
some rough ground. Several large stones had somehow 
rolled from the mountain side, and in. the darkness it 
was impossible to avoid them. When they had passed a 
whisper was heard from someone lying near the stones. 

" Did you move, Eyoub ? " 

" No," was the reply. " Is that you. Abu Gurkan ? " 

" Yes, I am here, with four others. We have not moved, 
but someone stumbled over the stones we set in the path. 
Men have gone down to the water." 

• " Good, Mussah El-Kazim is posted there with twenty 
men. They have the lamps which burn brightly and 
stink. The night will be bright as day when they turn 
them on. Do you hear anything ? " 

" Not a sound. If they pass Mo¬ 
hammed El-Kaleh he will, signal with 
his light that flashes, towards the 
river if he hears anyone descending, 
and towards us when they have passed 
him. If the men go straight to the 
river they must surely pass El-Kaleh, 
and when he signals El-Kazim will be 
ready to shoot. How many men 
passed us ? " 

" Not more than two, and they 
were big men by the noise they made 
when they stumbled among the stones. 
The little men might have been with 
them. In any case, if they are the 
villains we are seelung, there can only 
be four. Quiet—Eyoub—there is the 
light." 

The flashlight of an electric torch 
shone out for an instant, and Abu 
Gurkan and his five comrades knew 
that the men had passed Mohammed 
El-Kaleh. They waited impatiently 
for the sound of shots, for it was not 
more than fifty yards from where 
Mohammed was posted to the river’s 
brink. Mussah El-Kazim, with his 
twenty men well concealed behind 
rocks and shrubs, had also received 
the flash-light signal, and was chuck¬ 
ling to himself because the net was 
closing and the unsuspecting victims 
were walking straight into the meshes. 
Four Arabs held powerful acetylene 
lamps, and it only required a word 
from Mohammed, and the place would 
be flooded with light. 

It is curious how small a pivot will 
turn a situation. Howard and Jack 
had not noticed anything suspicious 
on the way down, for the Arabs were 
(See page 458 ) experts in the matter of taking cover, 

' * ’ and were now crouching along the river 

bank, ten on each side of the path. 
The way was thus barred to the right and left, while El- 
Kaleh, Abu Gurkan, Eyoub and the others blocked the 
way to the cavern. The river was some sixty yards wide 
at the point where the water had to be obtained, and the 
current ran swiftly through a very deep channel, worn by 
the river with the floods of many centuries. It was because 
of its depth that Howard had chosen it for his water 
supply. In order to be prepared to throw a brilliant light 
upon the final scene, Mussah El-Kazim had directed the men 
with the lamps to turn the water on to the carbide, so that 
the gas might be generated, as soon as the signal-flash had 
been received from El-Kaleh. This had been done. As 
Howard was preparing to fill the water-skins Jack caught a 
whiff of the gas. 

" Carbide, by jingo," he said, and, instantly suspecting 
a trap, pointed his pistol in the direction whence the 
odour seemed to proceed, and fired half-a-dozen shots. 
A wild, agonised yell broke out of the darkness, followed 
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by shouts from right and left. They were answered from 
the road in the direction of the cavern. 

“ Into the river, Jack,” shouted Howard, and, dropping 
the skins, he plunged into the depths and swam under 
water towards the opposite bank. Jack followed on the 
instant. Before the astonished Arabtf could light the 
lamps, two heads popped up for a moment in mid-stream, 
then disappeared again, and five minutes later two drenched 
figures crawled up the bank and dashed into the scrub and 
made off in the darkness. 

Powerful lights now made the opposite bank as bright as 
daylight, and the excited Arabs began to search for the 
men who had disturbed the harmonious working of their 
admirable little plot. The water-skins had been carried 
away by the current and there was nothing to show on 
the bank that two men had plunged into the black river; 
and as, in any case, this mode of evasion w'ould be the 
last to suggest itself to the mind of an Arab, no one gave 
the river a second thought, but dashed into the scrub and 
commenced a vigorous search among the rocks. To say 
that Mussah El-Ivazim and his comrades were furious, would 
be to use a mild and very inappropriate term: they were 
simply mad with rage and disappointment. The whole 
thing had ended so quickly and mysteriously. The victims 
were in the trap, of that there could be no doubt; then there 
was a cry and pistol-shots, and after that—silence, and the 
men had vanished and left no trace. Two wounded men 
gave proof to the reality of the pistol shots, but that was all. 

Abu Gurkan and Eyoub had thrown their men across 
the path the instant the shots rang out, so no one could 
have reached any point above them without coming within 
range of their weapons. Daylight found the Arabs still 
running hither and thither like hounds trying to pick up a 
trail, and El-Kazim determined to follow the upward road 
in order to find the place where the fugitives had been 
hiding. Picking their way cautiously, and examining every 
likely spot, they stood at length outside the cavern, and 
Eyoub, a skilful tracker, was ordered to make an investiga¬ 
tion. He soon reported that the place was untenanted, 
save by camels and horses, and the Arabs, advancing 
boldly, took possession, and were overjoyed t6 find that 
they had captured a very valuable store of weapons and 
goods. It was much better than they had anticipated, and 
Mussah El-Kazim felt that he would be able to face the 
Tiger with a fair amount of confidence. 

A shout from Abu Gurkan called him outside the cavern. 


The camels and horses were being held while the stores 
were packed upon them, and some of the Arabs were 
looking with curiosity upon the square, barred cage of the 
young leopard. The lithe, beautiful animal was crouching 
with flattened ears and bared teeth, evidently alarmed by 
the movement of so many men. 

** Shall I shoot it, El-Kazim ? ” said Abu Gurkan, 
drawing a pistol from his belt, “ or turn it loose and have 
some sport.” 

“ We should have the sport, Abu,” replied El-Kazim 
with a sarcastic laugh, ” if you turned it loose and tried 
to fight it. You would run more quickly than man ever 
ran before. You would be in Baghdad before you dared 
venture to stop. By the Prophet! Turn it loose. I yearn 
to see the fight, and—the run.” 

Abu Gurkan bit his lip and cursed, for he was a plucky 
fellow, and jokes about his skill and courage tried his 
patience. He was jealous of Mussah El-Kazim, and angry 
that El-Kaldani had put him in command of the company 
detailed for the search. 

” Do as you like,” he said, turning on his heel. “ Perhaps 
as you have missed the men you had better make peace 
with the Tiger by giving him a leopard. If the men had 
been in a cage you might have succeeded in taking them. 
O Mussah El-Kazim, thy settlement with the Tiger will 
not be pleasant.” 

The swarthy face of El-Kazim grew red with anger, 
for Gurkan had laid the lash of his wdt over a very raw 
place. Undoubtedly, there had been failure somewhere, 
and while the Tiger w'as not the one to hear excuses, it 
was maddening to be told so by a subordinate. Clutching 
Gurkan by the shoulder, he swung him round and raised 
his hand to strike. 

” You unmannerly dog,” he shouted, and knocked 
Gurkan to the ground. The Arab raised himself on his 
elbow, and was on the point of shooting, when the men 
standing near knocked up his arm, and the bullets went 
harmlessly over El-Kazim’s head. 

” Tie him up,” said Mussah, “ and put him out of the 
way of harm. We can settle this quarrel later on. Put the 
leopard on a camel. The Tiger will say what shall be done 
with them both.” 

Gurkan cursed as they slung him over the back of a 
camel, and the leopard snarled furiously as the procession 
streamed dow r n the mountain side towards the stronghold 
of the Chief. 


CHAPTER XI. 

DIRTY WATER FROM A GURGLING SKIN. 


>U are a bungler, Mussah El- 
Kazim,” said the Tiger slowly, 
as he glared scornfully into 
the face of his crestfallen 
officer, ” and not fit for a 
command. El-Kaldani should 
have given the leadership to 
Abu- Gurkan or to Eyoub. 
You knew you had failed and 
that was why you taunted Abu 
Gurkan about the leopard. 
It is true you have captured 
some valuable stores and a 
wanted the men, and you let 
clumsy fingers. You are a 

The thin hands of the proud and sensitive Arab worked 
as he stood before his angry Chief, but he forced back 
the words wdiich were rising to his lips. 

” You made a jest about Abu Gurkan’s courage,” con¬ 
tinued the Tiger, ” and said that he w'ould run from the 
teeth of the leopard. His courage shall be put to the test, 
El-Kazim, and if he kills the animal, he shall have the 
command you have failed in. Do you hear ? ” 


“ I hear, my lord; but you are not just to thy servant. 
It is true I failed. No man could have done more than 
I did. Others should bear the burden with me, for they 
failed as much as I did. Is there no chance for me to 
regain the favour I have lost ? ” 

“ The man who bears the command must bear the 
responsibility when he fails, El-Kazim. Abu Gurkan 
shall fight the leopard, and if he kills it he shall have a 
command. If he fails, the leopard will end his striving 
for ever.” 

“ May I fight the leopard first, my lord ? ” pleaded 
El-Kazim. who thought he saw a way out of his difficulty. 
A desperate one, it is true, but the only w r ay w r hich pre¬ 
sented itself. ” Honour me now in the face of my com¬ 
rades, my lord, and let me win approval by overcoming 
the fierceness of the animal. Let me have a spear and a 
knife and I wdll go dowrn cheerfully into the way of death. 
If I am killed by the beast, Abu Gurkan can take up the 
struggle. If I w r in, let me come once more into the 
confidence of my lord.” 

For a few moments there w r as silence and then the Tiger 
waved his hand. 

“Be it so, Mussah El-Kazim, the fight shall decide. 
The leopard shall have no food to-day, and to-morrow 
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you shall fight it with spear and knife. If you win, the 
command is yours, and my favour is open to be regained. 
If you fail, Abu Gu:kan shall have his chance. Put a 
keen edge upon your blade, Mussah, and a sharp point 
to your spear, for you may need both on the morrow. 
Leave me, and may Allah go with thee." 

Within an hour word of the sport of the leopard-baiting 
had spread through the stronghold, and ideas were freely 
exchanged on the success or failure of El-Kazim and Abu 
Gurkan. The general opinion was that it would be an 
easy conflict, and that the leopard would stand a very poor 
chance against a sharp spear and knife in the hands of a 
resolute man. Everyone who was not to be engaged in 
the fight held the opinion that the odds were all against 
the leopard. Probably they would have thought differently 
if they had been in the shoes of El-Kazim or Gurkan. 
Much advice was freely given on what to do and how to 
attack, and it appeared that every¬ 
body, except the two men most 
chiefly concerned, knew exactly what 
had to be done and what was to be 
avoided. It was wonderful how 
many expert hunters 
were in the garrison 
when a question like 
leopard-fighting had to 
be considered. Some 
thought that the fierce¬ 
ness of the animal was 
much over-rated, others 
were inclined to think 
that a sullen camel was 
a more difficult animal 
to tackle and overcome. 

All were at one in wishing 
that the opportunity had 
come their way. They 
fully agreed with the 
command that no food 
must be given to the 
beast, and took every 
chance which came in 
their way of irritating 
poor Joey almost beyond 
endurance. 

A strong palisading, 
some eight feet high, was 
ordered to be put up, and 
on the top of the steps 
leading to the entrance- 
hall of the castle, a hand¬ 
some platform was placed 
where the Tiger and Von 
Weltreich and some of the 
Kurdish officers might 
view the fight in comfort. 

A rich awning was hung over it and thick carpets hid the 
boards. Mountaineers and peasants came in from the 
surrounding country. It was an occasion which was too 
exciting to be missed. Even the women, perched up behind 
their jealously-shielded lattices, gathered early to see the 
struggle. Von Weltreich, dressed in a grey uniform and wear¬ 
ing his decorations, had a seat on the platform. On the other 
side the Kurdish officers stood, and in the centre, removed 
from either, was the high seat where the Tiger of Baghdad 
was to sit. As yet he had not appeared. An open space 
of carpeted boards, some six or eight feet in extent, was 
between his throne and the yard or so of open space which 
intervened between the platform and the barricade. The 
Kurdish officers were well armed with pistols and curved 
swords. Von Weltreich had a heavy pistol in a holster 
on his belt. In the centre of the arena the cage of the 
leopard had been placed, and El-Kazim was to. have the 
privilege of lifting up the bars when the right moment 
came. 

Joey was in a strange state of terror and hunger. The 
tormenting tricks of the passers-by during the preceding 


day and night had worried him into a kind of sullen 
fury, and now the murmur of the excited crowd was 
fast irritating him to madness. His eyes were blazing, 
and tremors shook his body as he bared his teeth, shot out 
his claws, and glared through the bars which kept him 
prisoner. A shrill whistle w T as heard and the Tiger of 
Baghdad, clad in a magnificent robe of yellow silk with 
black stripes, and wearing a rich turban in which a great 
diamond flashed, came forward and took his seat on the 
platform. He was in rare good-humour and laughingly 
greeted Von Weltreich and the Kurdish officers. 

At that moment Mussah El-Kazim, naked, except for a 
light robe wrapped around his left arm, and a loin-cloth, 
dropped into the arena. He carried a spear in his right 
hand, and a keen dagger was in the fold of his loin-cloth. 
He was a w r ell-built Arab of clean cut and sturdy limb, 
active as a cat, and, to all appearance, a very dangerous 
antagonist for man or animal. His face 
was flushed and he w r as plainly excited. 
A murmur of applause greeted him as 
he saluted the Tiger. He walked 
slow'ly around the arena as though 
anxious to choose the best ground for 
the fight and then, taking a firmer grip 
of his spear, approached 
the cage. A deep growl 
greeted him and a pair 
of angry eyes gleamed 
through the bars. El- 
Kazim stretched out his 
hand to lift the bars, but 
hesitated. A laugh from 
somewhere outside the 
barricade ended his in¬ 
decision. With a swift 
tug he snatched the bars 
out of their place and 
leaped backwards a few 
paces. His back was to¬ 
wards the Tiger and the 
officers on the platform. 

For a minute or so, 
during which a pin might 
have been heard to drop, 
the leopard lay in his 
cage, then the lithe form 
glided into the sunlight, 
and the animal, swishing 
his tail and stretching 
himself, glared hungrily 
around the high palisade. Eager 
faces peered through the bars, 
and even the most curious and 
eager drew back a little as the 
fierce eyes fell upon them. As 
yet the leopard did not seem 
to have noticed the tense figure of El-Kazim, standing 
like a bronze statue in the full blaze of the sunlight. It 
was sniffing the air and looking stealthily as though seek¬ 
ing a place of escape. Then, with a low snarl, it gathered 
itself together and threw itself in a series of great leaps 
towards El-Kazim. It passed him like an avalanche and 
hurled itself at the barricade behind him. Driving its 
great claws into the wood it seemed to run up the palisading 
like a great yellow cat, pausing for a moment on the top, 
and. balancing itself before it made its final spring, landed 
within a few feet of the Tiger of Baghdad. 

The beast had not forgotten its early training, when, in 
hungry eagerness, it used to fling itself on the yellow and 
black-striped robe held out by Tommybim, often finding 
disappointment, but, finally, after it had driven teeth and 
claws into the texture, discovering the food it was craving 
for. Now, the brilliant yellow and black-striped robe 
of the Tiger had aroused its ferocious desire, and with a 
terrific snarl it flung itself upon the Chief. The Tiger 
did not lose his coolness under the unexpected onslaught 
of the animal. The ornamental dagger which he carried 
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“ The brilliant yellow 


and black-striped robe of the Tiger had aroused 

its ferocious desire, and with a terrific snarl it flung itself upon the Chief." (See page 461.) 


in his belt was useless, even if he had had time to draw it, 
and the nature of the attack was such that he had no 
opportunity of any defence save that of the naked hands. 
He was hurled out of his seat by the impact of the animal, 
and fell backwards, almost on the heels of the terrified 
Kurdish officers, who vanished like shadows into the 
castle entrance. Von Weltreich alone retained a fair 
amount of presence of mind, but for the time he was un¬ 
able to use the pistol he carried. 

Meanwhile the leopard drove its claws deep into the 
Chief s clothing, and only the convulsive grip of his strong 
ands upon its throat prevented it tearing him to pieces 
with its fangs. He was flat on his back with the animal 
crouching upon him, its sharp claws lacerating him, but. 


despite the agony, he held on 
to its throat and gripped ( 
with all the tenacity of 
despair. The glaring eyes 
seemed to be fascinating him 
as they drew nearer and 
nearer, and the white fangs 
seemed to be on the point of 
burying themselves in his 
throat. Suddenly the leopard 
gave a choking scream, and 
while its claws struck deeper 
into his flesh, a torrent of ! 
blood gushed out over the 
face of the Chief, the load 
upon his chest was taken 
away, and unconsciousness 
gave him a blessed relief. 

He owed his life to the 
courage of El-Kazim. When 
the leopard had sprung past 
him and darted at the palisade, 
the Arab hardly knew what 
was going to happen. He 
thought that the beast was 
endeavouring to take him at 
unawares. The sight of the 
animal climbing up to the 
top and springing off at 
the Chief roused him into 
action. It was not easy to 
scale the palisade but he did 
it without any delay, and 
leaped upon the platform in 
time to see the Chief clinging 
desperately to the throat of 
the leopard, while the animal 
tore him with its claws. 
Shouting out his war-cry, El- 
Kazim drove his spear tffiough 
the soft flesh behind the fore¬ 
leg of the leopard, and trans¬ 
fixed its body. Withdrawing 
the spear, he stabbed again 
and again, and, with a gurg¬ 
ling cry , Joey rolled over— 
dead. As it did so, Von 
Weltreich placed the muzzle 
of his pistol into its ear and 
blew the top of its head to 
fragments. 

They picked up the body 
of the unconscious Tiger of 
Baghdad and carried him into 
his rooms. He was severely 
shaken and torn. His wounds 
were washed, and El-Kaldani 
rode off at a furious pace to 
Baghdad to bring the famous 
physician whose privilege it 
was to care for the bodily 
health of Malik Mohammed 
and his son. For more than 
two months, however, the Tiger had to keep out of the 
saddle, and his activities were almost entirely confined to 
long consultations with Von Weltreich, who, from time 
to time, visited him, and with sundry Kurdish and Afghan 
chiefs who seemed to have important business with the 
wounded man. The Tiger had been told of the ready 
daring of Mussah El-Kazim and had more than reinstated 
him in his position. Some of the credit due to the latter, 
however, had been clouded by the statement of Von Wel¬ 
treich that El-Kazim had valiantly attacked the leopard 
after he, Von Weltreich, had blown out its brains with his 
pistol. He was not quite sure, he said, whether the work 
of the pistol and spear had been done simultaneously. 
He thought not; in fact, he was certain the pistol had been 
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first, but he was not the man to deprive a worthy tribesman 
like Mussah El-Kazim of any credit, and was quite glad 
to see that Mirza Mohammed had rewarded the faithful¬ 
ness of his follower, although anyone who knew all the 
circumstances would, of course, recognise that with a less 
generous chief and benefactor, El-Kazim would not have 
received so much. 

" He talks like a running water-skin,** muttered El- 
Kazim. as he listened to the suave sentences of the German. 
" Bubble, bubble, gurgle, gurgle, so it runs, as the water 
slips down the neck, and it is dirty water, too. And yet 
there is nothing to be set against his word but mine. But, 
by the Prophet, he did nothing till there was no need for 
anything to be done, 
and he killed the 
leopard when it was 
dead. He is a liar 
and the son of a liar, 
and some day Allah 
may give me the 
opportunity of telling 
him so.** 

" I know the whole 
of the story, Effendi.'* 
said the Tiger, with 
a smile which pro¬ 
claimed a good deal. 

“ It is fortunate for 
me that I have 
helpers whose hands 
are as one in my 
defence. El-Kazim 
is given to mutter¬ 
ing under his breath 


when he commends his friends to the blessing of Allah. 
He has a kind heart and delights in knowing that others 
are deserving. He would always be glad to give them 
what they deserve, but, unfortunately, he is not rich in 
cattle and goods. Happily, I am not so straitened, and 
some day, Effendi, I may be able to repay what I owe you. 
You may be assured of my gratitude and that I seldom 
forget a debt.** 

Von Weltreich, in spite of his cleverness, was not able 
to follow the glancing wit of the subtle Arab, but he felt 
that there was an undercurrent of malice in it, and, not 
for the first time, began to feel a little afraid and dis¬ 
trustful of the Tiger of Baghdad. The skin of Joey the 

leopard in due time 
served as a rug in 
the hall of Mirza 
Mohammed, and the 
Arabs forgot what, 
after all, was only 
a passing incident. 
And yet, curiously 
enough, the fierceness 
and wild attack of the 
animal upon the Tiger 
of Baghdad led to the 
search after Jack King 
and Charlie Howard 
being abandoned, and 
to their safe refuge in 
the strange deserts 
beyond the river 
Euphrates. 

(To be continued.) 


IN THB PERSIAN GULF, 


The Roll of Honour. 

B r CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 


T HE other night I stood and read 

The Roll of Honour. No one’s tread 
Disturbed the quiet; class-rooms, 
hall, 

Studies, and corridors were all 
Silent. I only heard the breeze 
Move in the swaying poplar-trees. 


I read the names, familiar, dear; 

I saw, on every hand, draw near 
The old-time faces; heard again 
Voices of these our fighting-men. 

Dim khaki figures seemed to press 
Through the hall’s hush and emptiness; ‘ 

And as they grew ■too real, too dear, 

1 turned into a class-room near. 


The memories, the gaps of it l 
There Dickie Burland used to sit; 

There Harris, and there Ramsey Minor; 
There by the door, where you divine a 
Great ink-splash, Todd the effervescent, 
Who always ragged his neighbour, Besant, 

O splendid ones l Yours the bright way 1 
Ours is the drab one where each day 
We gain or lose a step; and yet. 

Since we’ve to pay a mighty debt, 

We will not fail you, who for us 
Faced the adventure perilous. 

You from these old walls have gone hence, 
But you shall see your influence 
Imperishable, beautiful, 

Transmute the spirit of the School 1 


So, thinking, from the class-room I 
Stept, and again passed slowly by 
The Roll of Honour, and it seemed 
That every name I saw there gleamed— 
A light to lead me by stem ways 
To win, like them, the victor’s bays 1 




Some Hints on Shell Collecting. 

A Hobby to be Noted for the Summer Holidays. 


By GERALD E. 

A MONG the occupations in connection with a holi¬ 
day to the sea that one can honestly say has an 
educational value, is that of shell collecting. In 
these days, when it is as well to take an interest 
in simple and inexpensive hobbies, there is nothing more 
exhilarating than a ramble along the shore on a fine breezy 
morning with a definite object in view. 

British Mollusca is a very wide subject, and to learn all 
there is to learn about it would take half a lifetime; but 
there is nothing to prevent a person of ordinary intelligence 



Pecten. 


making a collection of the commoner varieties, and, with 
the aid of a simple guide-book, to classify them accord¬ 
ing to their proper families. I have selected for the pur¬ 
poses of these notes some examples which I photographed 
from a private collection, arranged and labelled in groups 
according to the family to which they belong. 

Of course, there may be ten or a dozen dilferent varieties 
of one family, and each variety has its own name. These 
varieties may (to the uninitiated) appear very similar, and 
in some cases scarcely distinguishable, but they are none 
the less quite separate and distinct in reality. 

Take the Venus tribe, for instance. In a classical list 
they are described as under Class IV. Sub-order Veneracea, 
Family Veneridae, and there are no fewer than sixteen 
different varieties of that family, every one named, and 
to a conchologist easily recognised. Seven of these different 
varieties are illustrated here and they are as follows : 
Venus Gallina. Venus Casina 

Venus Exolata. Venus Fasciata 

Venus Chione. Venus Verrucosa 

Venus Ovata. 

The commonest of these, Venus Exolata, is to be found 
in many parts of Wales, especially South Wales (Pembroke¬ 
shire) , on sandy beaches ; but of course for perfect specimens 
it is necessary to dredge for them. By a perfect specimen, 
I mean the shell and fish combined. A shell dredge is 
very like an ordinary fisherman’s dredge on a small scale, 
and can be used from an ordinary rowing-boat, or sailing- 
boat, though I admit, if operated from the former, it is 
somewhat exhausting work for the person rowing. 

However, it is not everybody who will be inclined to go 
to the trouble of dredging for shells, and after all very good 
specimens are to be found washed up by the sea at high- 
water mark. These include practically all the varieties 
of this tribe, though some are very much scarcer than 
others. 

The smooth Venus (Venus Chione) is one of our finest 
shells, and is to be found frequently along the Cornish coast 
after a heavy gale. The Banded Venus (Venus Fasciata) 
is a solid brown shell with sharp-edged concentric ribs, 
variable in colour, through yellow, pink, red, to brown, and 
marked by several rays of darker tints. This variety is 
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also fairly common along the coasts of Cornwall and Wales, 
though an unbroken specimen may take some searching 
for. 

Everybody is familiar with the Solen or Razor shell, 
classified as Fam. SoLENiDiB. It has seven distinct 
varieties, many of which are shown here. Good specimens 
can be dug out of the mud that occurs at the mouth of 
many estuaries, fish and all, though one may come across 
quite a nice specimen upon the surface. 

It is a species of Syphon shell, of which there are other 
distinct families, notably the Psamobia (or Sunset shell); 
the Sand Gaper (or Arenaria) ; the Blunt Gaper (M. 
Truncata) ; the Otter shell (Lutraria) ; and the Pholas 
(common Piddock), which is reputed to be the largest shell 
found along our coasts. 

It is not easy to obtain a perfect specimen of any of 
the above Syphon shells, unless one is prepared to do a 
good deal of very careful digging, often to a good depth, 
in the mud. Half specimens abound in certain places, 
showing that with a little diligence perfect specimens are 
also to be found close by. 

The Psamobia, Lutraria and Pholas all belong to 
different families, and the latter to a distinct sub-order, 
although they may all be classed under the category of 
Syphon shells. 

Another family, common enough in certain districts, is 
the Pecten or Scallop shell. It has eleven varieties, and 
is, of course, closely allied to the common oyster. The 
Pecten Varius and the Pecten Maximus are perhaps 
the most easily obtained of the larger varieties, while the 
Queen (P. Opercularis) is more often found on sandy and 
rocky shores. 

It may be said here that some extraordinary colours 
occur in the Pecten Varius, e.g., in those that have been 
dredged for, and they range from white to very dark purple, 
and look exceedingly well if properly arranged. 



Solen Siliqua; 


Perhaps one of the best methods of obtaining this class 
of shell is for the collector to make friends with a fishing- 
smack owner, who, for a few shillings, will often save a 
goodly number of excellent specimens out of the trawl 
net. In this way not only Pectens but many other of the 
rarer deep-water shells, that are seldom picked up on the 
sea-shore, can be obtained. 

The Donax and Tellina, which come under the same 
sub-order (Fam. TELLiNiDiB) are both varieties of a very 
large family, and can be picked up on the beach, often in 
large numbers. The Donax is perhaps the more uncommon 
of the two, though it might be mentioned that some years 
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ago it abounded on the shores of St. 
Bride's Bay in Pembrokeshire, and 
those illustrated here were picked 
up during an afternoon’s walk be¬ 
tween Newgale and Little Haven. 

It was in those days an unfre¬ 
quented coast, and is still in some 
parts for that matter; but of recent 
years, now that so many people get 
about and haunt our beautiful sandy 
beaches, many of the shells cast up 
by the rising tide get smashed and 
trodden under foot. 

Another shell with which most of 
us are quite familiar is the Turret 
shell (or Turritella Communis), and 
it belongs to a family of its own 


ranged according to families, begin¬ 
ning with the commoner varieties. 
Stout pieces of neutral-tinted card¬ 
board, cut into sections as required 
_:_ form an excellent and suitable back¬ 
ground. 

Scalana Tutonae. It j s only natural that a good and 

representative collection must be the 
so common as some work of several years; but even if the shells themselves 

lieve, and is, as a are only stored in a box, the gradual weeding out and 

tors. It belongs to ultimate arranging is a most fascinating occupation tor 

,i. Scalariidae, and winter evenings, and with the help of a really good (but 

not too technical) book on conchology, together with a 
upon close examina- printed sheet of classified names, which can be purchased 

Scalaria is that the ready to cut out, the arranging of the collection can be 

spiral in form, while commenced, and as it increases year by year, it will form 

spiral in form ; but a most valuable sWidy of this branch of Natural History. 


Pectunculus Glycimeris, 
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which there are many, and which, when some knowledge and 
experience has been gained, it will be a pleasure to study. 

Unlike many forms of collecting, shell hunting costs 
nothing. Even the rarest specimen may be acquired 
without any outlay in £. s. d.. unless, of course, one chooses 
to purchase from a naturalist, when as much as 30 s. may 
be asked for a good specimen of the Scalaria Tutonae. 

One fact should be borne in mind above everything 
else, in making a representative 
collection of shells. It is that 
poor specimens should always 
be discarded, cracked or broken 
ones thrown away, unless they 
are of a very rare species. 

Half portions of the double 
shells (the bivalves) are no 
use, except where it is desired 
to show them in two halves in 
the cabinet for any particular 
reason. 

The outer skin or epidermis 
should be as perfect as pos¬ 
sible, and this does not often 
occur among those specimens 
found at the water’s edge, 
for obvious reasons. Some 
varieties possess no outer skin 
to any extent, and are in no 
way harmed by the buffeting 
about they naturally receive; but those of the Solen 
family, for instance, unless they are dug out of their natural 
dwelling-place, frequently suffer from abrasion in a very bad 
form, so much so as to destroy the epidermis altogether. 

It is certainly always interesting when arranging a 
collection to place, beside the name of the shell, the name 


of the place where it was found, for very often this will be 
forgotten afterwards unless made a note of at the time. 
It is curious how. in after years, when looking through a 
collection where this system has been adopted, the incidents 
of a long day's tramp will be brought to mind, and pleasant 
memories revived of friends now scattered—perhaps de¬ 
parted—of days that will never come aga n. 

In connection with a long tramp many years ago, in Ihe 
pursuit of shells, a well-known 
naturalist tells the following 
tale. 

He was seeking for shells 
along the beach whm he sud¬ 
denly noticed a cormorant 
tugging at something in the 
water a short distance from 
the shore. The bird seemed 
to have a weight attached to 
its beak and it tugged hard 
to free itself, but in vain. 
Finally, after some trouble* 
the naturalist managed to* 
wade out to the spot, and 
then found the bird had its- 
beak in a very large oyster- 
shell, which had closed upon, 
it with great pressure, im¬ 
prisoning it effectually. The? 
weight of the oyster was too 
great for the bird to carry away bodily, and the pressure 
too severe to enable it to free itself. The sudden snap of 
the oyster must have been extraordinarily severe, for the 
upper mandible was fractured. 

This gives one some idea of the power of contraction 
possessed by some of the larger bivalve shell-fish. 
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“ When I’m a Man.” 


A, VVWWW VWWN, ‘ 


Mvvvvy,' 

i By an Old One. 


I USED to refer everything splendid and satisfactory 
to that wonder-age, “When I’m a man.” As an 
actual expression it is almost confined, I suppose, 
to quite little boys, to whom manhood is a sort of 
far-off fairyland in which all things will be easy of accomplish¬ 
ment. where “ Can’t ” is an unknown word, and where 
nobodv will dare to say “ Don’t! ” or “ Mustn’t,” or “ Go 
to bed ! ” or “ Get up ! ” or “ Do your lessons first,” or even 
so much as to inquire when they last saw the soap—when, 
in short, nothing will be too hard for one's splendid capacity, 
when all sorts of miraculous developments will, like Jonah’s 
gourd or Jack’s beanstalk, spring up in a single night, when 
we shall live care-free lives such as are lived by fathers and 
masters, and leave behind for ever the tyranny-ridden days 
of small-boyhood. 

Boys cease to say ” When I’m a man ” about the time 
they “ go into trousers,” exchanging the seemly and volu¬ 
minous Eton collar for a stand-up of modest height, a 
neat tie. and a morning coat or lounge suit. Then it would 
feel a little infra dig., a little out of place to say “ when I’m 
a man.” seeing that so little space, if any, separates us from 
that desired haven. “ When ” implies that we are not 
already men, and that is a delusion we would not perpetuate 
or encourage on the part of our elders—undoubted men, who 
shave daily, and go to business, and make speeches, and 
carve at table, and rule the roost generally. 

But in the secret of his own heart the big boy knows—- 
none better—that he does not yet enjoy a man’s magnifi¬ 
cent prerogatives and privileges, that he is still “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined ” within the narrow' limitations of 
boyhood, and he looks forward just as eagerly as his small 
brother to that time of complete emancipation from thral¬ 
dom and the trammels of control—“ When I’m a man. ” 
The trouble is that manhood does not hurry up. Every¬ 


thing except a gas explosion or a flash of lightning, comes 
in this life with such provoking deliberation and slowness. 
If manhood would only surprise us! If it were possible to 
go to bed a boy and jump out in the morning a man ! It 
is w'aiting and working that is the nuisance. But no! The 
years drag on at their own pace. Fifteen, sixteen—am 
I yet a man ?—seventeen, eighteen—not even yet ?— 
nineteen, twenty—surely rtow r ! Twenty-one ? Well, legal 
manhood has arrived at any rate. You are a man in the 
eyes of the law', my boy. I wonder if you are a man in 
the eyes of God. That’s all that matters. 

Upon my word, you don’t feel a bit different. If the grass 
had turned blue and the sky green, if old Sol had risen in 
the west and had set in the east ; or, failing this, if those of 
your own kith and kin had show n more deference and re¬ 
spect for your person and opinions just to mark the occasion, 
you might have begun vaguely to realise that you had 
crossed the Rubicon, had burnt the boats of boyhood and 
youth, and had taken the first irrevocable steps into the 
unexplored land of manhood. None of these things happen. 
One side of the boundary betwixt boyhood and manhood 
differs in no particular from the other as far as you can see. 

But there is a difference. On one side is the well-marked 
track, fenced and protected, of guardianship. On the other 
is the uncharted, unmapped jungle of responsibility. On 
the side of the river you have left for ever you had a whole 
cavalcade of carriers, porters, helpers, who hauled you over 
the portages, and steered you down the rapids, and guided 
you through the woods, and pointed your w'ay across the 
desert, and told you where you would find food and w’ater. 
Besides, you were not the leader of the cavalcade then. You 
w’ere only a member of it. Now r , for the first time, you are 
“ on your own ” ; you have to bear your own burden, to 
hack your own path, to prepare for your ow r n defence. 
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to find your own food, to study your own route, to make 
your own plans, to choose your own associates, to do a 
thousand things which have hitherto "been done for you, 
the difficulty and burden of doing which you have never 
felt till now. 

That’s manhood. You will not find it out the first day, 
nor the second, and certainly not on your twenty-first 
birthday. I have known boys become men at sixteen, and 
very fine men too. I have known others who became men 
at thirty and were no worse for their late arrival at man’s 
estate. I have known some who never became men in 
any true sense at all. Like Peter Pan they never grew up, 
but, unlike him, they never learned wisdom or discretion 
or usefulness. 

Some boys live sheltered lives and some exposed lives. 
The second develop more rapidly than the first. But, 
early or late, the responsibilities of manhood will present 
themselves for shouldering, and “ they that are ready ” 
will take up their burden joyfully, proud to be men of 
responsibility although they have had to cast off many 
garments of delusion; and they that are “unready" 
will haply shirk their task of citizenship, and usefulness, 
and burden-bearing, and become the drones of society, 
the slackers, the shirkers, the men of no importance. In 
the main the " manful ’’ way in which a youth shoulders 
and carries his burden of responsibility will determine the 
quality of his acceptance into the world of men, liis election 
into that society we call the Nation. 

But the thing I want to impress upon you is that there is 
no royal road to manhood. Provided a boy keeps fit and 
well he will naturally arrive at years of maturity, grow hair 
on his face and become to all appearance a man. But think 
of the gulf which separates that 44 man ” who is propping 
up the comer of the Red Lion or the Blue Boar, from Lord 
Morley, Mr. Balfour, the Bishop of London or General 
Smuts. What makes the difference ? Many things. But 
mainly the U6e or misuse of the first twenty years of life. 

One who was all-wise said, 44 Make the tree good and the 
i ruit good.” Trees even do not grow straight and beauti¬ 


ful haphazard. Neither do men. Each boy has to a very 
large extent to work out his own salvation, to build his own 
life, to make his own career, in short, to make himself. It 
is a hopeless quest to look for miracles which are destined to 
make us famous, or learned, or great, or successful without 
a great deal of fagging on our part. 

We see a man like Smuts or Jellicoe or Sir William 
Robertson on the mountain top, high above our heads. 
Lucky fellow ! He has arrived. Yes, but he, while his com¬ 
panions slept, 44 was toiling upward in the night.” He 
never spared himself. He had ideals at which he aimed. 

He kept his eyes upward. He went all out. He pressed 
toward the mark of his high calling. O’er crag and torrent 
he climbs till he is suddenly on the top. It is sometimes 
a surprise to himself doubtless. But he is there and he 
got there legitimately, yea, inevitably. 

There is no royal road to true manhood ; no swept and 
sanded road cleared of traffic and obstruction, guarded by 
police and cavalry, lined by cheering crowds, sympathetic 
and admiring onlookers. No. Nothing at all like that. 
That is a dream of youth. But it is only a dream. It is § 
better so. The boy who has been through the mill knows 
what makes the wheels go round, understands the motive 
power behind them, when they stop probably is capable of 
making them go again. The boy who has endured hardness 
knows how hard it is to endure, but the discipline makes 
him endure still, and in consequence he brings a large heart 
into his manhood which makes him a power in his own 
circle first, and perhaps in a larger circle presently. The 
boy who has burnt midnight oil over his books is not likely 
to enter the portal of manhood on a scooter with the dunce- I 
cap of irresponsibility on his foolish curls. 

England needs to-day earnest men ; she will need them 
supremely after the War, when reconstruction of something 
more than ruined towns and villages will be needed. When 
you are men may you be ready and willing and able to help 
the Motherland, and all she stands for in the world, to 
realise the best that the future has in store. But the time 
to begin to be men is while you are still boys. 


Stand up! 


By HAROLD DORN1NG. 


C AME a cropper.did you, lad ? 
Jarred yourself a bit ? 
Feeling pretty rotten, eh ? 

And inclined to quit ? 

Never mind a first reverse, 

Downed aje lots of men ; 

It’s to test your courage, lad, 

Prove your perseverance, lad ; 

Stand up 1 Try again 1 

What’s the use of whining, lad, 

Over one defeat ? 

Naught’s gained by repining, lad, 
Though you lost your feet. 

Don’t throw up the sponge just yet, 
To yourself be true ; 

It’s the stickers that we need, 

You are of that grand old breed : 
Stand up 1 See it through 1 

Harder you are thrown, my lad, 
Higher you'll rebound ; 

Show your pluck, you’ve lots to spare, 
There’s another round. 


Never fear a further fall, 

Your heart’s brave and stout ; 

Once your hand is to the plough, 

Go right on, don't give in now : 

Stand up i Face it out l 

Those who’ve ne’er been beaten, lad, 
Never known defeat, 

Know not, when the triumph comes, 

Of the taste so sweet. 

Knocked out ? Not a bit, my lad, 
Come, now, try a smile ; 

Square your shoulders, say you’ll win, 
Set your teeth and sail right in : 

Stand up ! That’s the style ! 

Feeling better now, my lad ? 

Knew you were not done ; 

Fights are not, with Britons, lad, 
Finished till they’re won. 

So, when ’gainst you odds are great, 

Try to raise a grin ; 

Though you’re oft thrown in life’s climb, 
Keep on smiling all the time : 

Stand up l Soon you’ll win ! 
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Physical Culture for Boys: 

How to Become, and How to Keep, Fit. 

By W. ST. CLAIR PHILLIPS. 

Specialist in Boys' Physical Training. Physical Training Master to Connty Hi|h School, Ilford, Holborn Grammar School, Westminster City School, etc. 

I.—Introductory. Why Physical Culture is to be Advocated. 


E VERY good British boy loves to " play the game." 

And to play the game as it should be played, he 
needs must be fit and clean and strong. To be 
those fine things he must exercise, and give 
care to, his limbs and body and brain ; and exercise and 
care in the very broadest sense is the real meaning of 
physical culture. 

The physical culturist is 
not he who strives after an 
arm as big as the ‘ ‘ strong 
man’s," or a thigh as great 
as the wrestler’s. He is 
not that boy who is ever¬ 
lastingly asking others to 
feel his biceps, or to test 
his terrible grip. But he 
is that lad who has a clean, 
lithe-limbed, strong body, 
with a clear, bright eye and 
spotless skin. 

So I am going to show 
you in this series of articles 
how you may become, and 
how you may keep, clean 
and fit and strong all over. 

Then you will be able to 
say, with pride and truth, 

“ I am a physical cul¬ 
turist." 

Now, I want you to 
imagine that we are seated 
in a circle around a cosy 
camp-fire ; and that I am 
yarning in the warm fire- 
glow about your splendid 
boyhood. For to be a 
British boy is splendid; 
his is a noble heritage, 
beyond price. 

Long before the Romans 
came to this land of ours, 

British boys raced, swam, 
rowed, climbed trees, and 
played together. They 
‘ ‘ played the game " much 
as you do to-day, but in 
a more natural, free-and- 
easy way. Those lads had 
to be fit and strong, or 
they would assuredly have 
succumbed to the wilder, 
rougher conditions of their 
time; for the weak then did 
not have the humane treat¬ 
ment they have to-day. 

They went to the wall in 
a very real sense, pushed 
there by the stronger, more 
masterful lads; and the 
strongest among them was 
king. 

It is not quite like that 
now ; but even to-day the 
strong - limbed, sturdy- 


trunked, intelligent boy has the greatest chance of life- 
success when his boyhood has passed. 

I will explain why this is so. Ill health is very often 
the result of too little methodical exercise, exercise not 
only of the limbs and trunk, but of the internal organs 
and functions. The process of breathing, for instance, 


THE BITE, 

(Drawn by Harold Earkskaw.) 
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is badly neglected, misunderstood, or underrated ; and 
boys, it must be admitted, are naturally careless of physio¬ 
logical laws. 

At the very start, he breathes wrongly ; and vital things 
that are constantly done in a wrong way bring ill effects 
eventually. The bad effects of wrong breathing are ill- 
conditioned, under-developed lungs and chest-walls, and 
consequently impure and impoverished blood. For the 
blood is made pure and healthy through the agency of the 
lungs, which work through the windpipe and the ftostrils. 

Not only is good air necessary to full life, but good 
assimilation also ; and good assimilation is effected through 
no haphazard breathing, even in a boy. Every lad knows 
that if he wants to hit a marble true and square he has 
to aim straight. He knows he has to aim straight every 
time if he hopes to score; he has to play the game in a 
proper way—or lose. It is the same with other games 
and sports, or work ; the right way only brings the best 
results. 

Now, I am not going to give you a lesson in physiology 
here ; but I specially mentioned breathing because it is 
so very important to physical culture. It is the keystone 
of the human constitution ; and the boy who sees the 
great necessity and value of right breathing is well on his 
way to health and fitness. 

And just as the lungs may be exercised, so may other 
internal organs. Not through full breathing directly, 
but through external massage and limb and trunk move¬ 
ments. The stomach and intestines may be actively 
squeezed, together with the liver; and the abdominal 
muscle-group made so strong that all ordinary danger of 
internal strain is done away with. 

It is well to thoroughly grasp the fact that the inside 
body can be affected through exercise as well as the out¬ 
side. Herein lies the greatest value of physical culture. 
For if the external muscles were strengthened, and the 
internal muscles and organs left weak, little real benefit 
would accrue. 

The strongest boy muscularly is at the mercy of a 
weak stomach or heart; and the two may conceivably go 
together. Real strength should mean strength all over ; 
external power and internal energy. It is better to have 
a strong abdomen and a weak arm, than a strong arm and 
a weak abdomen. But it is better and wiser to have both 
arms and abdomen strong, so that the whole is as perfect 
as may be. 

What would my comrades of the camp-fire think of a 
length of stout cord held together in one part by a few 
weak threads ? I know the obvious and wise answer. 
But it is just like that with the human body. And just as 
that weakened cord may be made strong again through 
fresh splicing, so may the weak human parts be strength¬ 
ened through careful exercise. 

That is, of course, if the material is sound at bottom; 
if there is nothing organically wrong. But even a second- 
form boy knows that a good house is not to be built from 
rotten material, nor a fine British ship with soft white 
deal. 

However, the average boy is sound at base ; his lack 
is from misuse or ignorance, not bad material. And it 
is to the normal boy I chat. The physical culturist is 
one who builds up and strengthens within and without 
—one who makes a rampart of muscular steel for the 
indwelling soul. 

But the boy who has done this good thing may well go 
farther. He may legitimately aspire to a fine muscular 
arm, to a shapely thigh and calf. Provided he aims at 
proportional development, it should be his pride to have 
fine limbs and a shapely supple body. 

Do you want to be like that, you who read these lines ? 
Do you feel you must run when you arc only walking ? 
Do you want to shout or sing when you arc only talking ; 
jump, when you are sitting ; turn head over heels when 
you are standing ? 

If you do, there is little wrong with your physical self. 
But if you do not, there is little right. I do not say you 
ought to do those startling things ; I say you ought to 


want to do them 1 The spirit of strong, clean, supple 
boyhood often manifests itself in such a way. 

Remember, though, that I said proportionate develop¬ 
ment ; muscle in group, muscle in bulk, anywhere and in 
any quantity, will not do at all for boys. There is danger 
in over-development, in a muscular condition that is not 
natural or good. Firstly, local bulk is often useless; 
secondly, it takes nourishment and blood from more im¬ 
portant parts; thirdly, it is ugly. 

Muscle does not imply strength according to bulk. If 
it did, the boy with the biggest arm would be able to lift 
and hurl more than his smaller-armed chum. 

As a matter of fact, he would not necessarily do so. 
Briefly put, this is because quality of muscle comes before 
quantity. I do not wish you to think that big muscles 
are not strong, because they often are so ; but I want to 
make it clear that big muscles are not greatly stronger 
than smaller muscles simply because they are bigger. 

It is the nervous energy behind the muscle that really 
counts; and a lot of energy behind an average well- 
developed muscle is better than a little energy behind a 
larger muscle. Every boy knows that a lot of steam will 
drive a little engine, but that a little steam will not 
drive a large engine. And it is somewhat similar with 
the human machine. The muscles themselves, though 
essential, are not the wheels and cranks and driving force 
as w'ell. They are the former; the latter.is within, or 
through, them. 

A lot of local muscle requires a lot of blood because 
the tissues are only built up, and kept up, through blood 
nourishment. So, if a boy has a big arm (acquired through 
special exercise) out of due proportion to his other parts, he 
requires more blood than normally to feed and maintain it. 

Naturally, this blood must be in the arm at the expense 
of some other part, which possibly needs it more. And 
if the blood is in too great a volume in one muscle group, 
and in too less a volume in another, there will be dis¬ 
harmony, or unequal distribution. Ours is a structure 
directly depending on the blood for sustenance and vitality, 
and any disarrangement is bound to be harmful to the 
general whole. 

But harmony spells health in all the body’s parts ; and 
the boy who is well balanced physically, is usually well 
balanced mentally. I hope that every reader has seen 
the sculptured masterpieces (or copies) of Old Greece and 
Rome. I hope especially that he has seen the boy figures 
in many famous poses and groups. In all our museums 
may be seen some of these splendid marbles or bronzes; 
large or small it matters not, so long as they are good. 

If you who read this have studied them thoughtfully 
and reverently (as you should), then you know well what 
beauty of physique means in boyhood. The smooth, lithe, 
strong limbs, and graceful body, will be impressed upen 
your mind ; and if you be a fine-spirited, ambitious boy 
you will desire to emulate those wonderful works of art. 

Turn your thoughts for a moment to that stooping, 
slouching, dragging figure of a slovenly youth so often 
seen about our streets, and note the contrast. On the 
one hand is beauty and buoyant grace; on the other, 
unnatural ugliness. There is no need to point the moral. 
And every normal boy may be straight and quick and 
strong if he will but set his mind to the task. 

In the succeeding article I show the way—it is “ up to 
you ” to travel it. 

When proportionate development has been attained, 
there is no reason why you should not get strength beyond 
the average. By that I mean being muscularly strong; 
you will already be strong in the best sense of the word. 

But all healthy boys love strength in the concrete; 
they revel in feats of power as shown by professional 
“ strong men." It is right they should do so, so long as 
they recognise its true value and proper place in physical 
culture. When the desire for great strength dies out of 
British boys, when the spirit of emulation passes away, it 
will be a sad day for Britain. 

But I do not believe it will pass. You boys around the 
“ B.O.P.” camp-fire, see to it that it docs not ! Just as 
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you may build strong lungs and chests, so you may build 
strong arms and legs ; and the feeling of strength will give 
security and confidence as nothing else will. 

By your strength, too, you may help and protect the 
weak and aged, so justifying your power in the finest way. 
For I want you to know that those “ strong men ” whom 
you so much admire w r ere probably but lads of normal 
physique like yourself. I happen to have been cast into 
long personal contact with many of the strongest men of 
the day ; so I know w r ell of what I write. 

What those men are in physique and strength you, too, 
may possibly be some day with persistent training and 
grit. Largely it is a matter of good training; in some 
cases, maybe, those strong athletes were favoured by 
heredity or special inborn gifts. But, even though you 
may never be quite so strong as they, you may go a long 
way towards it. 

It is really surprising how' strong a boy may become if 
he will but apply himself to the task; and a nation of 
“ strong men ” in every sense would 
be a joy of Empire. I do not advise 
you to seek the physique of many 
professional performers. That is 
certainly rot a good ideal for boys to 
have. 

We have already talked about due 
proportion ; and proportion is what 
many of these public athletes lack. 

It is a part of their show to have 
huge muscles on their arms and legs ; 
the public is wrongly impressed by the 
sight of those terrible masses. We 
have seen that massive muscles do 



not indicate proportionate strength. Their physical 
power, however, is a good thing to desire; I, personally, 
have never yet known, or heard of, a man or boy too 
strong muscularly. 

There are other things to say about the dangers of over¬ 
development, but that may come in a later article. Get 
rid of the false idea that the power of a " strong man ” is 
a superhuman quality to be viewed and wondered at, 
but never to be attained by you. Every normal boy has 
such splendid potentialities; what might you not become 
with pluck, persistency, and right training 1 

Special training for sports and games is a part of physical 
culture. The muscles used in cricket, football, running, 
swimming, boxing, and athletics generally, may be trained 
and strengthened through systematic exercise. Every 
boy know r s that champion athletes train for better and 
more sustained fitness. 

Proficiency in the sport or game itself can, of course, 
only be attained through practice; but physical culture 
may considerably help in the 
preparation. Indeed, athletics and 
games are a goodly part of physical 
culture, but because no sport or 
game is a complete system of physical 
training in itself, it is only a part. 

And now you have seen in some 
measure what physical culture really 
means, and what it may do for you. 
Is it not worth while to go in and 
win health and strength, suppleness 
and activity—in short, to be fit all 
over ? 

(To be continued .) 


A Runway for Shells. 


P ROMINENT among other wonders of the war has been 
the turning of Britain into a land of munition works. 
Our output of shells has been the marvel as it has 
also been the mainstay of our Allies ; projectiles in 
countless myriads have gone forth from British munition shops 
to carry on the contest lor the Right ; in numberless great 
machinery-packed establishments the endless procession of 
projectiles has not ceased to move forward by night or by 
day. 

By the very immensity of such output a grave difficulty 
was occasioned—namely, that of how to transport the enormous 



How the Runway works. 


q iantitics of shells made or in the course of making. The 
simple but highly ingenious Gravity Runway for shells as now 
used in munition works has completely solved the problem. 

The Runway is made by Messrs. Rownson, Drew & Clydes¬ 
dale, Ltd., of 225 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 4 . It 
is constructed in 8 -foot lengths, which is found to be the most 
suitable for nearly all purposes, and it consists of an iron base 
about ? inches w r ide, with supports standing up along each edge 
about 6 inches apart. The top of each support forms a socket, 
into which are fitted steel rods or axles, and on these turn the 
wheels which carry the shell in motion. The distance between 
the wheels has to be thought out before the wheels are fitted, 
as if the wheels were too far apart the shell would not be long 


enough to reach the wheels in front of it, and would therefore 
dip, which would cause it to strike against the edge of the 
wheels instead of running smoothly along the tops of them. 

As the illustration shows, the wheels do not revolve in up¬ 
right position, but lean towards each other, so that the edges 
of the wheels, being tilted inwards, meet flat against the sides 
of the shell, thus taking the weight of the shell direct on to the 
axles. If the wheels w’ere upright their inner edges only would 
come in contact with the shell, in which position the weight 
of the shell would tend to force the wheels apart, thus straining 
them and preventing smooth working. This space has also 
to be carefully adjusted, as if the tops of the wheels were, 
say, 6 inches apart, a shell 6 inches in diameter would not 
rest in a position enabling it to travel properly. 

To prevent the copper driving-band on the shell from 
being damaged in any way, the wheels are fitted with solid 
rubber tyres about f inch thick. 

Each 8 -foot length is made to link on to another length, 
in which manner a track is laid down that enables long 
distances to be covered. Bends are easily negotiated, and 
corners turned. Of course, the Runway must be set at such 
a slope as will cause the shells to move forward by the force 
of gravity. It will also be seen that the speed of the shell in 
passing along to its destination in the works or outside them, 
is regulated by the steepness of this gradient. , 

In the carrying of many thousands of shells daily it is easy 
to appreciate the amount of time, labour and expense that is 
saved by this method. Previously, a number of men were 
required for transporting the shells, and these men were con¬ 
tinually getting in each other’s way. Now, one roan only is 
wanted. He places the shells one at a time on the wheels, and 
the Runway does all the rest of the carrying. Small wonder 
then, that such a labour-saving device as the Gravity Runway 
for shells has been promptly installed in Great Britain's munition 
factories. 
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I have had occasion before in these columns to draw attention In last month’s number appeared an article on the French 
to the peculiar difficulties that attend the printing and publishing Foreign Legion—that remarkable corps of dauntless fighters. 

of the “ B.O.P.” in war time. These diffi- Since reading that account I am reminded 

THE " B-O.P.” culties have in no way diminished since the A § T ory OF °* an incident that occurred during the 

AND THE PAPER beginning of the present year; on the con- the FOREIGN present war in France. It serves to illus- 

SHORTAGE. trary, they have increased. Readers have LEGION. trate the lighter side of campaigning, and 

been asked to pay more for their monthly is a welcome relief to the general grimness 

copies, and they have responded readily to the demand. As and horror of the War. One day, cold and comfortless, in 

a matter of fact, despite the increase in price, the circulation trenches not eighty yards distant from those of the Germans, 

of the magazine; has gone up steadily month by month. This a party of legionnaires were on duty, when, as one of them told, 

fact is most encouraging, and speaks volumes for what might “a fairy arrived.” A big German soldier, making a mistake, 

be accomplished were the conditions of production more steady. stepped into the wrong trench and came walking along with a 

But the time has now' come for us to call once more upon the huge can of steaming coffee. Rooted to the spot, the very 

•loyalty of readers. The shortage in the paper supply has welcome stranger stood staring about him, dumb with astonish- 

affected publishers particularly : they arc now allowed only a ment, till a Ugionnaire remarking in French, " Well, old son, 

proportion of the amount previously allocated to them. This what about it ? ” gently relieved him of his delightful burden, 

means that their output of publications may be restricted, and prisoner and all joined in the refreshment. It is safe to 

and in this respect the *' B.O.P.” must suffer with the rest. say that that disciple of Hindenburg and frightfulness did not 

There will be no further reduction in size, in the number of return to his own trenches, in spite of his welcome contribution 

pages, etc. ; the magazine will remain at its present strength, to the Foreign Legion’s larder, 

but only a limited issue can be provided in the future. Hundreds * * * 

of subscribers will be disappointed at their inability to Referring again to last month’s number, I may remind you 
procure copies,*and the necessity that I described the thrilling rescue 

for placing orders in good time 
wdth booksellers and newsagents 
will become more urgent. In 
this extremity we must ask readers 
to do what they can to meet the 
situation by sharing their copies 
with less fortunate boys. Where 
possible, several fellow's should com¬ 
bine to form one subscription, in 
this way releasing numbers for 
others. How long this restriction 
w'ill obtain it is impossible to say ; 
but we can only hope that it will 
soon be lightened. In the mean¬ 
time ” B.O.P.” readers, like the 
good fellows they are, must help 
us to face the present difficulties in 
the way indicated. It is war time, 
and the most critical year, perhaps, 
of our great ordeal ; every one of 
us must be prepared to make some 
sacrifice. Let us “ carry on ” 
bravely and look forward to the 
victory and the peace which must 
follow 1 “ A fairy arrived.” carried a comrade to safety. The 





of an airman 

THE JULY whose machine 

" b o.P.” crashed into a 

FRONTISPIECE. shore wireless 

mast. This 

month our frontispiece depicts 
another daring deed by a naval 
man, and it is one w’ell worth re¬ 
cording. During a naval engage¬ 
ment, somew'here “out East,” the 
foretop of a British worship was 
hit by a shell. Several men on 
this part of the mast were wounded, 
and it w'as found to be a matter of 
great difficulty to get them from 
their elevated position. But Jack 
Tar is not the fellow to be daunted 
by any dangers. While projectiles 
w'ere whistling all around, an A.B. 
was seen to be carrying a wounded 
comrade on his back, step by step, 
down the rungs attached to the 
leg of the tripod. After him came 
another seaman, who in like fashion 
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TO THE RESCUE! 

The brave deed of a foretopman of H.M S. ‘'Inflexible” wfcne ia action. 
iFrsvi a drawing by Felili? Di.ac.^ 























THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


A Hero of the Dover Patrol. 

Seaman-Gunner F. Plane, who fought his gun until his vessel sank. 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

VT1HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
^ to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 
M B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 

f of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants* 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications 
for membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor* 
•• B.O.P..'’ 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 4. 


task of climbing into a control-top, some hundreds of feet 
above the sea, is never a very easy one owing to the state of 
the rungs, which get covered with greasy soot from the funnels 
of the battleship. The rescuers had to keep their wits about 
them and exercise particular care in negotiating the passage. 
It is this striking incident that Mr. Philip Dadd has depicted 
in the plate presented with this month’s issue, and we are sure 
that “ B.O.P.” boys, the world over, will treasure it in their 
" dens.” 

* * * * 

And now, to continue the story of naval heroism that I began 
last month with the gallant fight of the ” Mary' Rose,” let me 
sav something about the affair of the Dover 
HEROES Patrol of last February. It is fresh in my 

OF THE mind as I write, because this number of 

DOVER PATROL, the ” B.O.P.” is being prepared well in 
advance; but by the time you read this it 
is quite possible that another splendid sea exploit will be occupy¬ 
ing our attention. Be that as it may, the story' of how the 
Dover drifters faced the gun-fire of some ten German destroyers 
is one that we would not willingly let die. It was a typical 
German naval raid: a dash into the Channel, a rain of shells 
on the first craft sighted, and then a hasty return to the home 
harbours. The quarry in this case was the drifters forming 


part of the Dover Patrol—small fishing-vessels all. In the 
thick of the night the German warships swooped down on 
them and at close range poured in two salvoes of high explosive 
shells. On one of the small craft, the ” Cloverbank,” was 
Seaman-Gunner F. Plane, quite a lad but made of the right 
true stuff. Like young Jack Cornwell of Jutland fame, he 
stood to his gun and continued firing, knowing all the while 
that his captain and mates were all killed by the Germans' 
pitiless fire; and so serving at his post young Plane went down 
with his boat when, soon after, a shell crashed amidships and 
settled the fate of the ” Cloverbank.” The boy came to the 
surface, clutching at the very grating upon which he had been 
standing a few moments before. And ere long he was picked 
up and safely landed at a British port, to await—as he put it 
himself—” another job.” 

In this affair of the Channel there were two others of the 
drifters’ crew who distinguished themselves specially—Ewing 
and Noble, engine-men of the ” Violet May.” When their 
little craft was badly' hit they launched a small boat and lowered 
into it the only other survivors, the mate and a deckhand, both 
wounded. After the Germans had passed on, the two men 
made again for the wrecked drifter, which was on fire forward, 
and on which the ammunition was constantly exploding. They 
clambered on board once more, got the fire under, and worked the 
boat back into port. She was a sight to see, all twisted metal 
and charred woodwork ! A brave target, indeed, for German 
warships' shells ; an eloquent testimony to British pluck and 
endurance! Of the vessels of the Dover Patrol, seven were 
accounted for by the German guns; but at dawn the next day 
there were seven more ready to take their places. The Navy 
tradition was there, y r ou see ; and a right good answer it was 
to the Hun destroyers. 


It is encouraging to note the'formation of a number of new 
B.O.F.C. branches, showing that the Field Club has become 
popular with readers of the Boy’s Own 
SOME MORE Paper. In addition to the list already 

FIELD CLUB published, branches have been started at 

BRANCHES the following places, the names of the Hon. 

Secs, being given in brackets : —Aldershot 
(P. Leapman); Brondesbury, N.W. (Cyril Beales); Bedford 
(N. E. Lucas); Barry Dock (Leslie Green) ; Brookstead, 
Queensland (William G. Rankin); Carcroft (G. Kitchener); 
Canterbury, Melbourne (W. Harris); Dundee (Bertie Cameron) ; 
East Molesey (J. Arclan); Formby (R. Rawlinson); Halifax 
(E. Rounsefell); Hereford (Fred T. Jones); Kirby Fields, 
Leicester (H. F. Curry); Lagos, Nigeria (Frederick G. A. 
Martins, Jun.); Leigh-on-Sea (Leslie Mead); Medicine Hat, 
Alberta (Willie Cook); Taranaki, New’ Zealand (W. Vinten); 
Ottawa, Canada (Philip Foran); Penzance (Gordon Bazeley); 
Rock Ferry’ (James F. Leggett); Southport (J. Thompson 
Halsall); Taynton, Glos. (Robert Colqulioun). A L H 











\ School Story, 

(In two Chapters .) 


V pedalling easily along the road that led from the school 

up a gentle slope towards the moor and hills in the distance. 
' 4^1 ' i Cobham was a fairly new school, built many miles inland 

m . —twenty miles from the nearest town, which lay south. 

By going in any other direction you came to Cobham Moor, 
£ ' ' some seventy square miles of heather, gorse, and peat. To 

the north lay a low ridge—the Cobham Hills—a wild, 
desolate, but at the same time interesting, country to travel 
through, where there were no houses or farms, where inns 
were separated by a score of miles from each other. 

The Halfway House was the most noticeable of them, 

W HAT about a bike ride ? ” suggested Burton, and lay about twenty miles from the school, remote from 
monitor and sixth-former at Cobham School, civilisation, dependent on motorists for a livelihoed, and 
His study-chum—Wilmot—shook his head. kept by a surly old bachelor of the name of Daggs. Towards 
“ Too chilly. If the frost has made the this objective Burton and Wilmot now directed the ir 
ground too hard for footer, it won't be much catch biking.” machines, talking little, enjoying each other's companion- 
" Bah ! The roads’ll be ripping, and it’s more fun than ship and the free rush through the keen air. 
turning out for the run. I’m going, anyway. You’d When they had covered half a dozen miles or so, the 
much better come.” leader suggested a halt. “ Might as well have a look round 

” Where d’you think of going ? ” Atwith,” he said. ” We've plenty of time.” 

“ Up to the moor and across the moor road. Wc can “ But you’ve seen it a hundred times,” returned Wilmot. 
get tea at the Halfway House, and be back in time for " You know very well there's nothing to see, and never 
lock-up easily. And we could have a look round Atwith will be.” 

Camp on the way, if you like.” ” Come on! " said Burton, dismounting without further 

” What’s there to see at Atwith ? ” objected Wilmot. argument. ” It won’t cost much time, and—you never 

” Only a crowd of Hun prisoners taking their afternoon know.” 

exercise. Not much in that.” Still grumbling, Wilmot got off his machine, and followed 

” We might have the luck to catch one trying to escape,” his friend up a track that led off the road and over a little 
suggested Burton. ” Great sport, if we ran him down ridge. It has been written that no houses or farms broke 
and returned him to the guard ! ” the monotonous serenity of the landscape, and this was true 

” We might get a biff on the head if we did,” grumbled before the War. But now a change could be seen on topping 
Wilmot. “Not that there’s the least likelihood of any the ridge. Below the watchers lay a small camp of wooden 
such thing. You’re dotty on the 'tec. business, Pedro— huts, laid out in regular lines, surrounded by barbed wire 
just like a kid in the third form. However, I don’t mind, entanglements and wire fencing. All round the camp 
if you’re so keen. At least there's tea to look forward to.” were electric-light standards, and at intervals were sentry- 
Burton—alias Pedro, so nicknamed after a faithful walks elevated some twenty feet above the ground, thirty 
hound that attended upon a detective in the blood-and- yards long, with a sentry-box perched thereon. These 
thunder press—laughed amiably. He did not deny the were for the guards who patrolled night and day, for it 
impeachment, for he had not completely outgrown a weak- was a camp where German officer prisoners were kept 
ness for ” ’tec.” stories, and still had visions of some trium- and had been used for this purpose about a year, 
phant and mysterious capture. The War had stimulated As the two boys stood on the ridge watching the camp 
his romantic imagination, but it had diverted his ideas below, they could see numerous Huns walking about : 
into another channel. Before the War his prospective some playing football, or a kind of football, others walk- 
” captures ” had been mere burglars or East End ” gangs ” ; ing swiftly as if for a regular constitutional and nothing 
now he dreamed of escaped German prisoners, looking else. They stood in silence for a few minutes, and then: 
forward to the time when he should be old enough to join ” Must be a dull lite, eh ? ” said Wilmot. 
the Army and have a chance for a real live prisoner captured ” Jolly sight better than our poor chaps get in Germany ! 
in battle. His hobby was well known to his chum, and said Burton. ” I bet some of them are glad to be out of 
the cause of genial chaff. This he took in good part and the range of our guns, and decently treated here.” 
held his tongue. None the less, he dreamed. ” Dare say,” agreed Wilmot. ” But it must be jolly 

A few minutes later the two chums were on their cycles dull. I should think they'd try to escape just for the sake 
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of something to do. Then you’d have your chance, Pedro, 
old man ! ” 

Burton laughed. 

“ Oh, you can pull my leg as much as you like. You 
know I love to imagine things. It’s rather fun imagining 
stunts—good practice for the real stunt that's coming 
next year. But I don’t shut my eyes to facts.” 

” Meaning ? ” 

“ Plain sense. I dare say these chaps dream of escaping 
often enough. But I bet they wake up every time.” 

” Don’t see your drift.” 

” First of all, they’ve got to escape. And in spite of 
the penny dreadfuls and Jack Sheppard, 

I bet it’s a tough job escaping now¬ 
adays. I shouldn’t like to negotiate 
all that barbed wire entanglement, even 
if the sentry wasn't watching to pot 
you with a bulltt. Digging a tunnel 
out, too, wouldn’t be an easy job, apart 
from the problem as to where you’d 
hide the sand. Chaps can't hide a 
spade or pick very well, and a penknife 
wouldn't get you far.” 

" Good enough. And now-” 

" Besides,” Burton went on, ” even 
if one did escape, where’d he get to ? 

If he ever reached the sea (and that's 
at least fifty miles off), how’s he going 
to get off then ? Yon bet the ports 
are watched close enough.” 

*' Submarine ? ” suggested Wilmot, 
becoming interested, in spite of himself. 

" Why shouldn't a submarine be off the 
coast half a mile out, and take a fellow 
off ? ” 

” He might,” agreed Burton, ” but 
there’s about a million chances to one 
against it. Think ! A chap’s got first 
to get out of this camp ; then to travel 
fifty miles unspotted over hostile 
country; then to bribe a fisherman to 
row him out at night; then to pick up 
a submarine that’s managed to get in 
close through our destroyer-screens, etc. 

Old man, is it likely ? ” 

” I don't think so, Pedro, but I 
thought you did. Else, why waste time 
over this old camp ? You’ve been over 
here scores of times.” 

” Just because I think a Hun might 
try to bring off the millionth chance 
and get away somehow’. Anyhow, it’s 
always interesting ; and as a result of 
my visits, I know the interior of At with 
Camp from A to Z.” 

” Ever tried to get inside ? ” 

“ Only once. No good, of course. 

I tried to pal up w’ith one of the 
sentries, but he wasn't taking any, of 
course. I was an ass to think of it, but 
I thought I'd like to h^ve a look round. The sentry was 
a decent chap, though, and pointed out the hut where 
His Serene Highness digs.” 

” Who’s he ? ” 

” Don’t you know !—I thought you did.—Oh, lie's a 
sort of small German princeling who w’as captured by our 
chaps. He was one of their airmen, and was driven across 
behind our lines. Smashed an arm, or something, but I 
bet he was glad he got off so lightly. A fall from a 'plane— 
m a 'plane, rather—must be no catch. He came here 
about eight months ago.” 

“ No, I don’t remember hearing about it. What's 
the Hun's name ? ” 

"His Serene Highness Prince Strike-a-lightenst( in, 
or something of that nature,” said Burton carelessly. 
4 Well, I think we've refreshed our eyesight enough. 
Shall we get a move on ? ” 


” Right-oh I ” returned Wilmot, and, mounting their 
cycles, the pair resumed their journey. 

The miles rolled past them, and they came now off the 
highway and on to the moorland road. The pace grew 
slow’er now, for the slope rose steadily, though it was not 
steep enough to necessitate a walk. On they 7 pushed and 
still on, till the more lethargic Wilmot began to groan 
and audibly regret having been persuaded to embark 
upon the enterprise. Burton laughed and talked of tea, 
and in due course the Halfw’ay House hove in sight. 
In spite of the frosty weather, • both boys mopped their 
foreheads as they dismounted opposite the door of the 
lonely inn. The landlord came out 
as they were leaning their machines 
against the wall. 

” Afternoon, Mr.Daggs,”said Burton. 
*' Can we have some tea ? ” 

” The fire’s gone out,” said Daggs 
cheerlessly. ” There’s no 'ot water, 
and consequently no tea.” 

N Ugh! that’s a hard blow!” ob¬ 
served Wilmot, with disappointment. 
” Can’t you light the old fire again ? ” 
” Wood's damp ! ” returned the land¬ 
lord. ** Sorry, gents, but it’d take a 
good hour or more to get the fire going 
and the kettle boiled.” 

* 4 Bosh ! I’ll light you a fire in ten 
minutes ! ” suggested Wilmot. ” Here ! 

just show us the kitchen, and-” 

“ Not so free, young man ! ” inter¬ 
posed the ungenial Daggs, blocking the 
doorway. ” I ain't a-going to let you 
loose in my kitchen. It's just been all 
redded up-” 

” We wouldn’t make a mess,” urged 
Wilmot. ” I say, I'm dying for some 
tea and some of your turf-cakes. Can’t 
you be a sport and let us have a shy ? ” 
” Sorry, gents ; there’s no chance of 
tea. And I ain't got any turf-cakes.” 

“ Well, some bread and butter 
then-” 

” Bread’s short. There's some 
biscuits, if you like.” 

” And milk ? ” 

” No milk. Stone-ginger or lemonade. 
That's the best I can do.” 

” Right-ho ! ” said Wilmot, stepping 
forward. ” Ginger and biscuits are 
better than nothing, but it’s a bit of 
a wash-out.” 

The landlord made no move to get 
out of the doorway, and Wilmot's 
advance was checked. In answer to 
his look of surprise, Mr. Daggs con¬ 
descended to explain. “I’m giving 
the 'ousc a thorough clean to-day, 
gents. It’s all upside down. Sorry I 
can't arsk you inside, but I’ll bring the 
biscuits and ginger out here.” 

“My aunt! this is hospitality!” declared Burton. 
” Can’t we come into the kitchen ? ” 

The landlord hesitated, as if for an excuse. Finally, in 
some little confusion, he said : ” Fact is, young gentlemen, 

the kitchen ain’t as tidy as I’d like-” 

” But you said it was all redded up ! ” 

” Going to be redded up,” corrected Mr. Daggs. ” That’s 
what I meant to say. Everything's topsy-turvy just 
now. If you’ll wait a minute, I’ll bring the biscuits.” 

He disappeared, shutting the door behind him, and there 
was a soft but unmistakable click. 

“ Hear that ? ” said Burton quietly. 

” What ? ” 

** He’s locked the door ! ” 

” He must be off his chump,” said Wilmot, with mournful 
resignation. *' Locked the door 1 I wonder why ? . . . 



THE “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
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\nd no tea—no turf-cakes—no anything on a frosty day 
but biscuits and stone-ginger ! Stone-ginger ! Why not 
i split icicle and be done with it ? " 

“ Oh, blow the ginger ! " said Burton. “ It's a nuisance 
getting no tea, but what I'm thinking about is the locked 

door. Why the dickens !-" 

Wilmot sat down on a bench that ran along the outer 
wall. " Now's your chance, Sherlock ! " he said, with an 
effort at a grin. " Some dark mystery here for you to 
solve. I suggest that it would be quicker to ask him the 
reason. Hello !-” 

He broke off as the door opened again, and the landlord 


“ Wilmot cautiously raised himself and peered out. 
can see his back only/ ” (See page 477.) 


reappeared carrying the promised sustenance. " Here 
you are, gents," he said, more politely than before. " Sorry 
1 can't do you any better." 

" Oh, that’s all right," returned Burton. " How much 
is it ? " 

" Eightpence," said Daggs. The money changed hands, 
md then the boys settled down to their meal. But just 
is Daggs was closing the door behind him, Burton stepped 
jwiftly up on the bench and glanced into the room—the 
window of which was frosted glass halfway up. He was 
town again in a flash, before his friend’s exclamation of 
surprise was finished. 

" Anything up ? " he queried. 

" All in order," replied Pedro. " Too much in order, 
in fact ; for the room inside is not being tidied up. It's 
?mpty, but it's in quite decent order. N6w, why on earth 
lid old Daggs bother to lie so ? " 

" Habit, I expect," said the charitable Wilmot. " But 


really this is a bit rum. Shall we nose about the place a 
bit ? Or do you think he’d fling stones till we were out 
of range, if he caught us ? " 

By way of an answ'er, Burton tiptoed across to the only 
other window facing the road. There was a rock pro¬ 
jecting from the ground, conveniently ; on this he stood 
for a moment, glancing over the pane. Then he got down 
again and went back to Wilmot. who continued to munch 
biscuits. 

"Same game!" was Burton's verdict. "T’other 
room's empty, but cpiite straight. ... I wonder . . . 
Say, old man ! This grows interesting. I'd like to have a 

look round at the back.” 

"What excuse ?-” 

" Got a pin ? " said 
Burton suddenly, as if 
an idea had struck him 
" Got a pint —one oi 
those little pointed 
things, y' know. . . . 
Thanks ! " 

He rose and walked 
across to his cycle. He 
stooped. A second 
later there was a hissing 
of escaping air, and he 
turned with an expres¬ 
sion of disgust. 

" My tyre’s punc¬ 
tured." he said. "Flat 
as a blessed pancake! 
Now I must try to beg 
a basin of water to 
shove the tyre in. This 
seems to be our un¬ 
lucky day." 

Disgustedly he 
walked round through 
the gate leading into 
the stable yard. Wil¬ 
mot followed a few 
yards behind, marvel¬ 
ling. The yard wa^ 
empty, save for a dog¬ 
cart and horse. The 
latter was fastened to 
a post, but nobody in 
charge was visible. 
Noting everything, but 
seeing nothing else save 
the cart worthy of re¬ 
mark, Burton and Wil¬ 
mot wandered round 
idly till they came to 
the stable. They looked 
inside . . . apparently 
nothing. They opened 
the door . . . nothing. 
The next moment they 
heard the voice of the landlord and a stranger in conver¬ 
sation at the back-door of the inn. As if by instinct, they 
sat down quickly on a heap of straw piled up in one of 
the stalls. With difficulty they suppressed comment; for 
instead of soft straw they came upon some hard substance 
hidden a few inches below the surface. Pulling aside the 
top layer, they discovered certain familiar objects that 
explained the bump. 

" Ever seen 'em before ? " asked Wilmot in a whisper. 

" Common as blackberries ; but . . . why the dickens 
has he got them here ? And why does he want to hide 
them ? " His eyes brightened suddenly. " Of course* 
He’s a hoarder johnny, or something of the sort—it's 
against the law now to have so much, isn't it ? " Again 
his face fell. “ I’d hoped-" 

" What ? " 

" Never mind. Squint out and see if that other chaps 
visible." 


* Just going into the house again/ he said, ‘I 
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Wilmot cautiously raised himself and peered out. 

4 Just going into the house again—I can see his back 
only. . . . Looks like a farmer—or a tradesman. . . . 
He’s in now, and the door’s shut. I should think we 
might come out." 

" Yes. Better not let Daggs know we’ve been in here. 

He mightn’t like it known that he’s got a cache of-" 

" Hush ! " grinned Wilmot melodramatically. 

Pedro, with a dry smile, peeped round the door. Seeing 
the coast was clear, the two adventurers emerged into the 
yard once more. Nothing rewarded their search ; but it 
was not long before the back-door opened, and the face 
of the landlord—more surly than ever—appeared. 

" Hi ! " he exclaimed. " What d'you think yer doing ? " 
“ Looking for some water to test a punctured tyre," 
rejoined Burton. " Could you let us have A bucket, or 
something ? " 

The landlord looked fixedly at the boys in silence for a 
moment. Then he said : "I’ll fetch a bucket out to the 
front. But why didn't yer arsk ? " 

“ Thought it would save you trouble," said Wilmot 
airily. " Nice horse you've got there, Mr. Daggs.'’ 

"It is a nice ’orse," said Daggs, in a non-committal 
tone, " but a bit skeery. I'd rather you kept out o' the 

yard in case the 'orse-" 

" Rather ! " said Burton, leading the way. " I didn't 
know you kept a nag, though. Have you had him long ? " 
" I’ll get that bucket," returned the landlord surlily. 

" If you'll go round to the front-" He left the sentence 

unfinished, waiting to see his guests safely out of the yard. 
Then, after shutting the gate, he went in by the back door, 
t© return a moment later with the promised bucket. This 


time he was evidently determined to take no chances, for 
he stood watching them while the tyre was removed, tested, 
and repaired. Conversation languished the while. At 
last the job was done. There seemed no further excuse 
for staying ; so the pair mounted their machines and rode 
off, with a grumpy " afternoon " following them. 

" What d'you make of it, Pedro ? " asked Wilmot, 
once they were clear. 

" Hanged if I know ! " was the puzzled reply., " Things 
look fishy: Daggs won’t have us indoors at any price— 
tells lies to put us off—evidently has some mysterious chap 
calling-" 

" He only looked like a farmer, and he spoke like a chap 
from this county; I could hear the burr." 

" Well, anyhow, Daggs evidently didn’t want us to 
see him. I bet that’s why he jawed about the house 
not being tidy. Then there was that rummy stock 
of-" 

" Hush ! " said Wilmot again. " That did look fishy. 
But it's no earthly use here." 

" Can't say I've fathomed that, but—Ought we to tell 
the police ? " 

" Tell 'em what ? We'd look rather fools if the thing 
turned out a mare's nest. No ; let's wait and spy around a 
bit first. Much more fun." 

Instinct told Burton that he would have been wiser 
to tell the police. But he gave way, partly because there 
seemed so little to tell—and he hated looking a melo¬ 
dramatic ass—partly because there seemed some chance 
of a real adventure at last. So the two chums returned 
to Cobham, determined to pay another visit at the earliest 
opportunity. 


{To be concluded.) 


The Little Towns of England. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


HEN we look over Flanders fields, the grim and 
dreary way of them, 

Each shell-scarrcd tree, each shattered town—yes, 
everything—departs, 

And w*e but see the paths of home—the old familiar lay of them, 
The little towns of England that we carry in our hearts! 
By ruined Ypres lie Cornish hills, we see the rugged sweep of them, 
Across the valley of the Somme the Thames a-glimmering runs, 
And round Peronne are English seas, the moon-reflecting deep 
of them, 

And hoots and calls of Maida Vale are blending with the guns ! 

O little towns of England 1 though long we’ve lost the 
sight of you, 

A mirage over Flanders brings you back again to us ! 
And not the stress of warring days can shake our old 
delight of you, 

With all your store of woodland paths, and moor, and 
tube, and bus! 

Oh, here’s a lad from Devon, and he’ll never cease his praise of 
her! 

He’ll tell you how by Vimy Ridge her tors and uplands rise, 
Of harvest-fields, and misty dawns, and windy nights and days 
of her, 

And how he sees his father’s team wind down ’neath Flemish 
skies 1 

The horses that he led to plough, he’ll tell you all the names of 
them. 

Old Prince, and Tom, and Blossom, that by fields of barley go, 
And hearths and blackened rafters, and home fires—the very 
flames of them 

Are dancing on the sandbags when the sun is sinking low 1 


Or here’s a cockney fellow, and 'tis London and the lights of her 

That he will sing you lovingly ’mid shriek of passing shell, 

The smoke, the width, the smell, the noise, the dear unequalled 
sights of her, 

They crowded dim Givenchy field, the things he knew’ so well ! 

There's Ludgate Hill, and old St. Paul’s, he sees the soaring 
dome of it 

O’er Pozieres at peep of dawn, in neither dark nor light, 

And every pleasure he has knowm, his London w as the home of it, 

And London is his lodestar when he marches forth to fight ! 

And so the boys of England, they built remembered ways of her, 

Till Regent Street ran through Bapaume, Cheapside down 
B£court Road; 

And all along the Ancre flowed the golden sunlit haze 
of her, 

With jingling team, and singing bird, and many a harvest 
load ! 

When we went down La Bass£ Road, when we swung down the 
length of it, 

We passed the town in England where we happened to be born, 

And all the pride and beauty and the valour and the strength 
of it 

We drew for our consoling, were we tired or battle-worn ! 

Then, you boys away in England, will you not join in this 
song with us ? 

For love of mother-country let us face the fiercest 
darts 1 

You’re working and we’re fighting for the tow ns we bear 
along with us, 

The little towns of England that we carry in our 
hearts 1 
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Glossy, 
the Apostate. 

The Story of a Black Fox Cub. 

By FRANCIS J. DICKIE (Vancouver, Ciiuij). 



r HE sound of a dog’s loud barking from beyond the 
fox pen burst suddenly on Myra Burns, busy 
washing the breakfast dishes. Dropping every¬ 
thing. she dashed out of the open kitchen door, 
irough the woodshed, into the yard, and ran on to the 
en directly back of the house, a hundred feet away. 

Within the pen she saw the mother black fox just 
merging from her box den with a pup in her mouth, 
lealising the danger this implied, Myra called frantically : 
Oh. John, come quick; Beauty is carrying her puppies 
lit of the den ! " 

As she called she ran along the side of the high wire 
mce of the fox farm enclosure to where a little padlocked 
ate gave entrance. Reaching it, however, she remembered 
er husband held the key, so she 
irned. anxiously awaiting his ap- 
roach. But when John Burns, arriv- 
lg a minute later from the farther 
am, went within and gathered up 
le seven draggled little bodies out of 
le mud. only one form showed the 
tintest sign of life. 

“Give me it,” Myra said, with 
istinctive maternal compassion. He 
anded it to her with a grim, forced 
mile, remarking : “It’s a mighty 
mall parcel in return for our three 
lousand dollars.” 

But Myra, cuddling the little body 
ose to her for warmth, did not 
aste time in answer of bewailment. 
ut carried it into the house. 

Laying the week-old and still blind 
aby fox upon the kitchen table, she 
rought from out the old-fashioned 
ureau cupboard a great roll of cot- 
m-batting. Swathing the tiny form 
i this, she placed it just within the 
ven, leaving the door wide open to 
?epthe heat from becoming excessive. 

In the meantime, John, with mur- 
er in his heart, had gone to the 
arn for his gun, and, returning, went 

‘arching for the prowling canine whose untimely presence 
ad caused him to lose a small fortune. But the dog had 
isappeared. Heavy hearted, the man started back toward 
ic house, gazing a little sadly as he passed the pen, at 
le mother fox trotting around and around the wire 
rena. still too nervously frightened to realise the loss of 
er litter. 

It is very seldom that a mother fox in captivity will 
ltentionallv kill her young ; but. when frightened, she will 
equently dash into the den where lie the newly-born 
uppies, carry them out and bury them in the mud or snow, 
i the mistaken belief that she is hiding them from danger, 
o, at the time immediately following the puppies’ birth, 
le fox farmer is always careful to insure the parent animal 
om any noise or excitement to cause such a fright. 

But John Burns had held small fear of his place being 
lolested. for the little twenty-acre patch, which composed 
is Ontario fox farm, lay back from the road and some 
istance from the nearest neighbour. It was for this 
;a$on that he *liad purchased it the year before, when the 




‘‘A billowy expanse of yielding cot 
ton was all cround her.” 


first craze for the raising of black foxes had swept the land. 
For twenty years, previous to 1912 , the animals had been 
raised in captivity by men in the little Island Province of 
Prince Edward Island, without the rest of the country 
ever giving the matter a thought. Then—just as real 
estate, oil. and gold-mining booms start for no apparent 
reason—the wonderful returns that lay in fox fanning came 
simultaneously to the notice of thousands of people through¬ 
out Canada and in certain Eastern and far Western 
American states where climatic conditions permitted of 
the animals being reared. 

At the time John Burns had been making a poor living 
as a travelling salesman on commission for a Toronto 
wholesale house. Not because he was a poor salesman, 
but by reason of bad health had this 
been due. 

But one day early in 1912 , to John's 
great surprise, a distant relation had 
died leaving him five thousand dollars. 
A few weeks after John had placed 
this money in the bank the possibilities 
that lay in raising foxes for the fur 
market came to his attention. Offer¬ 
ing, as it did, an outdoor life, the idea 
of fox farming had appealed so strongly 
to him that he had bought a twenty- 
acre woodland patch in western 
Ontario. Following this, he had made 
a brief journey to far northern Canada 
Here, in the district of the Athabasca 
River, where the best grade of silver- 
black foxes come from, he had pur¬ 
chased a pair of wild silver blacks, 
paying for them three thousand 
dollars, a not unusual price at the 
time. Returning with these, he and 
his wife had taken up the business. 

Now, as he walked back to the 
house, John’s thoughts were very 
blue. Only a few weeks previously 
the father fox had died, for no 
apparent reason—one of the many 
mysteries peculiar to fox farming 
That had been at the end of February. However, when 
late in March the mother fox had brought forth a litter 
of seven sturdy puppies, all of whom were nearly black— 
a fact greatly increasing their value—John had cheered up 
mightily. And now, through the fright of the mother, 
only one was left ! 

His face betrayed his gloomy reflections as lie stepped 
into the kitchen. But at the sight that met his eyes he 
had to laugh. Myra, the squirming little fox on her lap. 
was bending over it with a fountain pen filler in her hand 
the glass tube of this full of milk. With great care she 
inserted the nozzle into the hungry 7 , reaching little mouth 
then slowly pressed the bulb. As the animal’s contente 
gurgling came to her ear she smiled softly with pleasure 
at successfully accomplishing a strange new task. 

“ Well. I never! ” John Burns said, in wondering adnura 
tion. He crossed to her and bent over to better observe tm 
operation. From a cup of warm milk at her side, Myra 
filled the tube again and again, till the puppy denotes 
fulness bv spluttering the milk over little whiskered jaws 
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Then, very tenderly, she wrapped it once more in the 
cotton-batting and laid it in a roomy market basket which 
she set this time under the stove. 

» “It looks pretty bad for us," John said presently, after 
they had discussed the recent catastrophe. “ You see, 
at prevailing prices, we haven’t enough money to buy 
another mate for Beauty, and, after her fright to-day, I 
am afraid to trust the pup back with her—but I suppose 
I might as well, it’ll only die, anyway." 

“ Why, John Burns ! How dare you ! " Myra replied, 
almost angry. Then, reproachfully : “ And just after me 
giving you such a splendid exhibition of my ability to raise 
the creature." 

When the man had humbly apologised, Myra went on : 

Don’t you see, John, if I am successful in raising this one, 
we can easily trade her for another mate for Beauty, or 
we can trade Beauty and keep this one. By October she’ll 
be a good size, and," Myra added sagely, “ I believe we’ve 
got a very valuable pup. She’s almost 
pure black, much superior to her 
mother." 

“ Is that so ? ’’ her husband said, 
with revived interest. “ I hope you’re 
right." He went to examine the 
animal, but Myra interposed. “ Not 
just now, John; it's all wrapped 
up, and, after eating, I don’t think it 
should be disturbed." 

Examining the baby fox, some hours 
later, John Burns was suddenly filled 
with new hope. Even young as it 
was, there was little doubt in his 
mind that the pup was a particularly 
fine specimen. Myra named it Glossy, 
and the fox, under her careful nursing, 
thrived and grew. 

On April io, eighteen days after 
birth, Glossy opened eyes for the first 
time upon a world that was strange 
and unusual to the sight of a fox. 

A billowy expanse of yielding cotton 
was all around her from edge to edge 
of the wickerwork basket. 

In the four weeks that followed, 

Glossy grew strong and agile. On her 
fourth week birthday the sides of the uncovered basket 
were no longer high enough to hold her prisoner, and she 
surprised Myra, busy at her baking, by trotting out into 
the middle of the floor. 

Wondrous days followed of romping around the roomy 
kitchen of the farmhouse. With her sharp little nose, 
Glossy pried into every nook and corner. At times she 
would sit upon the table, where Myra had placed her, and 
with keen glance and upstanding ears, watch motion¬ 
less the mysterious operations of dish-washing or baking, 
occasionally being rewarded with some sweet morsel. 

But the time that Glossy liked best was in the even¬ 
ing when Myra, seated in her big rocker close beside the 
dining-room table, under the soft glow of the kerosene lamp, 
would take her on her knee, and, while she read, stroke 
gently the velvety, gloriously black fur. 

And under the gentle touch. Glossy would lie and dream 
strange dreams of things she did not understand. In them 
she moved silent-footed in search of prey. Rabbits and 
partridges she hunted ; but her wild taste was never satis¬ 
fied. for always just as she was about to crunch the soft 
yielding flesh, Myra would stir and wake her up, leaving 
the desire and craving for this food of the wild. 

John and Myra w’ere too inexperienced fur farmers to 
understand the atavistic cravings that haunted their little 
charge, so, instead of occasionally giving her a bit of raw- 
chicken flesh, they continued to feed her with bread and 
milk and small bits of cooked beef. 

Thus this other hungry longing grew ever stronger upon 
the little fox as the days went; by. 

When she w’as two months old, Myra w'eaned her. After 
that the pup ate out o# a dish, and her quarters w f ere 


changed to a more roomy box in the w'oodshed. The wooden 
door of the shed, with the coming of w-arm spring days, was 
always open, giving a view' of the yard and the tree-line 
beyond. A hundred times Glossy crossed to the opening 
and peered with wondering longing at the green stretch 
bathed in sunlight. 

But though she could see everything out there clearly, 
even getting many a view- of a blackish animal somehow 
strangely familiar, Glossy found that a queer screen net¬ 
work hindered her passing out into this paradise just 
beyond. Many times, at first, she pushed her sturdy little 
head against it; but it never gave. So Glossy made 
acquaintance with the extra screen door placed by John 
with the arrival of pleasant weather, and came to know, in 
her animal way, that what you can see through you cannot 
always go through. 

Once fully convinced of the unyieldingness of the portal, 
Glossy became contented. After that she would sit for 


an hour at a time staring w r ith fascinated gaze at the 
chickens and the ducks in the near distance. To her there 
was something peculiarly maddening in those feathered 
passing bodies. Looking upon them, the uncomprehended 
hungry longing ahvays returned with redoubled force, 
causing her to press her cold nose against the latticed wire 
and sniff with desire the odours of the barnyard drifting 
so temptingly to her keen olfactory senses. 

When not thus engaged, Glossy spent glorious hours 
digging burrows in the dirt floor of the woodshed. That 
the man always filled them in again with a shovel and 
smoothed the earth over, never discouraged her. Some¬ 
times, when the other screen door into the kitchen was 
left open by Myra returning from the woodshed with a 
stick for the stove, Glossy would spring up the one step 
after her and spend an exciting hour or two. 

During these joyful returns to her first haunt, Myra, 
desisting a few- moments from her w ork, often kneeled dow n 
and stroked the fox’s furry back, or, rolling her over, 
scratched the stout little chest and roly-poly stomach— 
particularly pleasing sensations to the animal. Tiring 
of this, they played an exciting game of “ Attack and 
Defence." Myra, with rough gentleness, w r ould send the 
fox stumbling and sprawling half way across the slippery 
hard-wood floor. Regaining her feet, Glossy would come 
dashing back, little mouth open in mock savageness, and, 
getting hold of apron end or fringe of sleeve, set her sharp, 
strong teeth into the material, and tug and tug, her little 
heart exulting at Myra’s pretended cries of dismay. Then 
Myra would pull herself loose and send the puppy again 
sprawling ; and so the game went on. 

When Mvra once more resumed her work there was 



“She would sit for an hour at a time staring with fascinated gaze at the chickens 
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still left the great red woollen ball, which she would throw 
down for the puppy to play with. Tiring of chasing this 
around the room, Glossy would sit on her haunches in the 
middle of the floor watching, solemn-eyed, the woman as 
she moved about. 

One thing Glossy missed after her second month was 
the evening spent in the dining-room on Myra's knee, for 
it was lonely out there, Solitary in the dark of the woodshed. 
But though Glossy had outgrown this pleasure, Myra at 
least made up for this in a little way, by coming once during 
the space between daylight and daylight: came with a 
funny, shiny thing in her hand that made the woodshed 
for a moment bright. As she entered, Glossy, bright eyes 
blinking in the lamp’s glare, would come out from her box 
to receive the good-night petting. 

One day early in August, John—having completed 
arrangements for trading the old mother fox for a young 
mate for Glossy—put Beauty in a box and fastened it 
on to the back of the buggy. It was a glorious day, and, 
as the neighbouring fox rancher’s place was only some six 
miles away, Myra decided to go along. She was not quite 
finished dressing when John drove up and stopped opposite 
the woodshed door. She heard him call, and knowing 
how he hated to be kept waiting, hurried out, putting 
on her hat as she went. When she came to the screen 
door of the woodshed both hands were thus occupied. 
Momentarily dropping her right, she lifted the thick wire 
clasp and stepped outside, slamming the door shut with 
a backward movement of her foot, while her hands once 
more sought to make seemly the position of her hat. So 
she climbed into the vehicle, forgetting the outer clasp on 
the door, always fastened whenever she went outside. 

After the sound of the wheels had died away, a strange 
stillness crept over the house, for never before had Myra 
and John been away at the same time. 

Glossy’s keen wild senses dimly felt the change. 
Presently she ceased excavating beneath the woodpile, 
walked slowly over and sat down upon her haunches before 
the screen door, nose within an inch of the wire netting, 
and gazed out into the yard. It was an almost perfect 
triangle, the house lying on the edge of its base. At the 
very apex, perhaps three hundred feet away, a small red¬ 
brick barn raised to her its mysterious shape. Nearer, 
and on the left, one side of the high wired fox enclosure ran 
the whole length of the yard. Just beyond the barn, and 
immediately back of the fox pen and all along the opposite 
side, the woods closed in—tall, fairly close-ranked, hard¬ 
wood maple, ash, elm, and bass wood. 

All these things Glossy had dwelt wonderingly upon 
many times before ; had wished to scamper here and there 
and learn, with her sharp little nose and inquisitive brown 
eyes, about every single thing, just as she had done in Myra’s 
kitchen. 

Now, as she sate, desire came stronger than ever before 
to pass out into the yard and the unknown world behind, 
lying so near, so inviting, sun-kissed, and warm. 

Presently her wondering gaze became fixed and intent 
upon a sedate mother hen and her dozen brown brood 
aimlessly feeding, perhaps thirty feet away. 

Often Glossy had watched the fowl in the yard, but 
never had they come so close before. Lured by stray 
crumbs the hen finally leaped upon the low stoop of the 
doorway. Impulsively Glossy’s little body lunged eagerly 
forward. Forgetting past experiences of the door’s im- 
inovableness, she pressed her cold, now twitching, nose 
hard against the netting, and, to her vast surprise, it gave 
a little. She did not understand, but shoved the harder. 
In another moment she w r as out upon the step. Heart 
beating with wild exultation, she launched herself—a lean, 
lithe thunderbolt—upon the unsuspecting hen. Before 
the cumbrous bird could move or even squawk, the fox’s 
long canine teeth crunched upon its neck. 

The fowl beat its wings in futile struggle, a death-throe 
convulsion of resistance that stirred savage depths in 
Glossy, hitherto unrealised and unknown. With all the 
power of her half-growm strength she shook the prey, till 
the form grew limp and still. 


Into Glossy’s mouth a warm stream of alien blood began 
to flow. It brought strange thrills flooding all her berng. 
Her brown eyes gleamed hard, flashing fierce, dancing 
lights. A madness filled her veins. But presently, because 
she had fed heavily a few hours before, she dropped the 
hen. 

Now for the first time came fuller comprehension of 
her freedom. She stretched luxuriously; then broke into 
the queer, loping gait peculiar to the fox. She moved 
slowly at first, for the old feeling of restraint, born of 
captivity, lingered. This old imvard sense made her 
apprehensive that the next moment something was bound I 
to bring her up short. But as the woods grew nearer it | 
grew less acute, and she broke into a run, thrilling in this 
seeming vastness of space. Once among the trees it 
was cooler. Strange new smells filled her nostrils—edeurs 
of moss, damp dead leaves of last year’s falling, and nch 
loamy soil of unmarred woodland. 

And as she sniffed all these, more deeps of unsounded 
nature woke ; vague memories of longing stirred. 

Just within the tree line a battered box caused her 
momentary pause. It was so suggestive of her own.familiar 
one that she jumped upon it, sat down, and gazed gravely 
back upon her old surroundings. Then, all in a moment, 
a sudden aversion—born of wild emotions fluxing out from 
long-sealed cells into naturally savage being—came against 
this box and all objects of that world connected with her 
cramped and uneventful past. 

Leaping to the ground she went on. Well among the 
aisles of the trees she lay down and rolled ecstatically upon 
a little patch of green near to the roots of a giant maple. 
When she rose, it seemed to her that she was different. 
She went on and on, moving slower now, for there were 
so many things to see. 

At last, however, conscious that she was weary, she 
halted in the lee of a fallen log and lay down full length, 
cuddling nose between her paws. 

Resting thus in tree-shaded silence, her past days seemed 
more than ever colourless and empty. A vast contempt 
swelled in her puppy soul at all that smallness. In com¬ 
parison, this newly-acquired freedom was so glorious that, 
tired as she was, she rose again and romped up and down 
the half-dozen/yards of level, grassy plot. Presently she 
lay down once more and fell asleep. When she next 
opened her eyes it was dark. The wind had risen and 
went droning down through the long aisles of the tree tops 
with lonely moaning. The puppy, after many months of 
soft-lined box, felt cramped and cold frem long contact 
with the damp earth. She went to rise, but crouched 
down again shivering with fear. 

The slash and the crash of the clashing branches as they 
beat upon each other, was a new and horrible sound 
Suddenly she hugged even closer to the earth, every fibre 
trembling, for above the beat of the wind and the snore of 
the forest came a blood-curdling call: “ Whoo-hoo-hc- 
whoo-hoo-ho-ooooooo.” Her small soul shrivelled at this 
ghastly cry ringing so terribly out of the grisly dark. 

All at once the warm little box in the wroodshed and 
Myra’s soothing good-night hand seemed very desirable— 
but they were so very far away. 

It seemed an eternity before the daylight came. When 
the sun had banished the shadows, Glossy got stiffly to 
her feet; ran up and down the glade to warm herseli 
And, once more in the sunlight, all the wild instincts, born 
of a thousand thousand generations of foxes, returned 
the longing for former home faded quickly away; then 
hunger asserted itself. 

She ceased her running ; stood very still, wandering what 
to do. But instinct awoke within her ; in spite of capthe 
birth and training, she moved on, but with pace different 
from w r hen she had left the barnyard behind. Now she 
slipped along like a furtive shadow, head far forward, 
swinging ceaselessly from side to side, eyes searching every 
inch of the ground around. 

Suddenly she stopped still, body tensed and a little 
crouched. Ahead, from under an old brush pile, severe 
little brown dots moved out into the open. To Glossy 
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they brought memory of the mother hen of yesterday. 
In youthful ignorance, she dashed forward towards them. 
She was almost upon them before the mother quail realised 
the danger. Then she played the old, old game of broken 
wing. Fluttering desperately, she threw herself in Glossy's 
path, seemingly right within the fox’s reach, for her brood 
was a late hatching and not yet able to fly. 

With Glossy in hot pursuit, the little brown bundle went 
hopping and jumping away. On and on she led the fox, 
till Glossy's breath came fast and her heaving sides hurt 
with a burning pain. When a quarter of a mile had been 
•covered, the quail ceased her wounded tactics and broke 
into the run of her race, perhaps the oddest moving figure 
in all the animal world. In funny trot her little legs flashed 
back and forward with the blurring rapidity of the spokes 
in fast-moving wheel. But speed ! 

—they covered the ground with an 
unbelievable swiftness. 

To a fox, born to the wild, the 
exercise Glossy had just experi¬ 
enced would have been nothing. 

But a hundred yards farther on 
Glossy dropped down, hopelessly 
blown, and saw the mother quail 
disappear in verdured distance. 

She lay there for a long time. 

When at last she did rise a heavy 
weariness was still "upon her and 
a faintness from unaccustomed 
hunger. Heavy-hearted, she w'ent 
on, moving in aimless, unthinking 
manner. 

All through the seemingly endless 
hours of the morning she continued 
travelling in great circles ceaselessly 
searching. Once a rabbit scuttled 
from under her nose, but, though 
she gave pursuit, her infant speed 
was no match for the hustling 
cotton tail. With passing hours 
an intolerable thirst grew upoij her ; 
her tongue was thick and dry ; but 
though she looked diligently, no 
little pool of rain water was seen. 

As the afternoon waned, a great 
home-sickness crept into the animal’s 
heart. All at once the little wood¬ 
shed, with its soft-lined box in one 
corner and the well-filled cans of 
food and water beside it, seemed 
very dear. 

Suddenly it grew* very grey in 
the depths of the woods. The sun 
disappeared, though something told 
her it was still too soon for coming 
night. From away in the distance 
came a rumbling sound. It waxed louder; swelled to 
thunderous roar, till it seemed the world was shaken with 
the power of the noise. Through the trees dazzling 
momentary flashes of light beat upon her eyes with 
blinding intensity. Then, as ending to long, hot, dry 
weeks, the rain came, a terrific dow r npour, a flooding 
torrent that beat down upon her even in the shelter of 
the trees. 

Lying at the root of a big tree, too frightened to seek 
better shelter, Glossy cowered under the force of the storm. 
The rain soon drenched her thick, oily fur till it lay flat and 
cold against her body. 

And all the wild longings, the fierce thrills, that those 
first joyous hours of journeying had brought, slipped away. 
Cold and draggled and wet, Glossy fell to whimpering a 
dreary little plaint of remorse. Then into the unmatured 
mind came a wondrous thought. In spite of the still 
driving rain, she got stiffly to her feet and began moving 
slowly on through the w r oods. As she went a great gladness 
filled all her shivering body. 


She broke into a trot, and then to a run ; like a dim, 
black streak she fled on in the darkening w^oods. The rain 
slackened ; became a thin drizzle. But Glossy did not 
notice. A vast exultation was upon her—the gladness 
that comes to all domesticated creatures when homeward 
bound. 

With occult power of perfect orientation, with which 
animals are so wonderfully endowed, she raced forward 
through the gloom. Soon a long bright line showed 
ahead w r here open spaces and tree line met, and w r ith an 
ecstatic yelp Glossy leaped into the clearing just beside 
the barn. 

Panting slightly, and all in a-moment awed by the strong 
fluxing back of old emotions, she came to a dead stop. 
Now she w r as in the yard again, it seemed so homelike, so 
inviting as to be unreal. 

A shyness fell upon her. With 
faltering, shamed, and shuffling 
step she went fonvard toward the 
house. Drawing near, her heart 
bounded with delight. The wood¬ 
shed door was wide open. Ap¬ 
proaching cautiously, like a furtive, 
frightened ghost, she placed her 
paws upon the step and went within. 

The kitchen door leading into 
the woodshed was open too, and 
through it the homely hum of the 
boiling kettle came to her ears. 
Glossy looked upon the stove and 
heard the sound of the man’s 
voice a second later, though she 
could not see either John or 
Myra, seated at the supper table 
at the end of the room. 

Gladdened by the comfort this 
human nearness brought, Glossy 
crept fonvard, placed paws on the 
kitchen step, and with ears pricked 
fonvard stood hesitating a moment, 
listening eagerly to the man talk¬ 
ing on. 

“ Well, I guess there’s nothing 
to it, but to go back to the city 
and begin the dreary rounds all 
over again,” he w^as saying, a 
tired hopelessness in his tone. 

” I’m afraid you’re right,” Myra 
replied, regretfully, with forced 
candour; and a little break was in 
her voice as she added: “I guess, 
after all, I’m wrong.” 

The loved tones of the woman 
now floating out to the puppy 
brought to the fox a great wave 
of longing to lie for a little while 
once more in that warm lap as in those happy days of 
the past. 

With a single bound Glossy cleared the step and was 
into the room. Her little toe-nails made a rattling sound 
on the hard-wood floor as she started tow'ard the table at 
the farther end of the room. 

From where she sat, half facing the entrance, Myra 
raised startled eyes to see a wet, draggled black body 
launch itself toward her ample lap. With a queer, throaty 
cry that was half a sob, the woman caught the little shak¬ 
ing form to her and pressed it very close, murmuring the 
while joyous empty nothings vibrant with triumphant 
acclaim. 

Above them, after a moment, came the man’s amazed 
and queerly unsteady ejaculation: ” You were right— 
she did come back ! ” 

And still holding Glossy very tight, Myra answered in 
voice that w r as tremulous yet proud : ” Yes, John, she 
came back to save us from the city—now I know we’ll 
have good luck and prosperity.” 



" It was so suggestive of her own familiar 
one, that she jumped upon it.” 
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Public School Missions. 


UPPINGHAM 


I F, in these war days, our supply of food is good and 
plentiful, and wonderfully cheap considering the 
time we have been engaged in 
the greatest war the world has 
ever seen; if we are going about 
our business, and attending school, 
and playing games, and living peaceful 
home lives; if employment is good, 
and to be out of work is a disgrace 
rather than a misfortune, we have 
first to thank God who set about us 
the inviolable sea, and then to thank 
that “ sure shield,” the Grand Fleet and 
its splendid men, and, lastly, our mag¬ 
nificent merchant service which, under 
the wing of the fleet, brings goods and 
ammunition and food from the ends of 
the earth and transports vast armies to 
the points where they are most needed. 

Surely there could be no form of 
mission which would be better cal¬ 
culated to appeal to a great Public 
School, with its inherent patriotism, 
its national enthusiasm, its aspirations 
for the future of the empire it typifies, 
than a Mission to Seamen, and in the 
case of Uppingham it is singularly 
attractive, because so many of the 
Uppingham boys come from Liverpool, 
the greatest port in the world, and its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Uppingham has been linked up with the Mersey Mission 
to Seamen for the past twenty-two years. Dr. Selwyn, a 
former Headmaster, and several of his colleagues had 
personal knowledge of the Mersey Mission and its 
splendid work, and when the School came to decide 
as to what kind of mission work it should support and 
work for, the feeling was very general that Liverpool 
and seafaring men had the first call on anything the 
School could do. 

Certainly, the distance separating the School from 
the Mission is a drawback, but the distance is bridged 
to a great extent by the interest Uppingham takes in 
its Mission and by constant exchange of visits. The 
Rev. Douglas W. Hobson, M.A., the Chaplain Superin¬ 
tendent of the Mission, or one of his many colleagues, 
pays a terminal visit to the School and reports on the 
work in the chapel, the lecture-rooms, and in conver¬ 
sation from house to house. 

Those Uppinghamians who live in the neighbourhood 
of the great port on the Mersey—and they are not the 
majority of the boys—are also visited in their studies 
and invited to come and see for themselves during the 
next vac. the splendid work done among the seamen 
which their own School so materially assists. Boys are 
always delighted with the things thev sec, for seamen 
appeal strongly to the heart and imagination of British 
boys, and they are especially interested in the launch's 
work on the river, and the work among the boys. 


The Seafaring Boys' Home is a special branch of the 
Mersey Mission to Seamen. It provides a home for boys 
who are sailing regularly out of the port, and is under the 
care of one of the chaplains who himself lives in the Home 
Here, in order to mark the School’s especial interest, a 
bed for Uppinghamians is always set 
aside. 

It would be impossible to give an 
adequate account in our space of the 
multifarious and most important activ¬ 
ities of the Mersey Mission, but, as the 
Chaplain Superintendent says, “ it pro¬ 
vides for all seaipen and boat people 
whose business brings them into the 
great port of Liverpool, a church, a 
club, a bank, and a friend.” 

And though “ friend ” comes last in 
this list, who shall say it is least ? 
After his long vigil on the ocean, the 
seaman is peculiarly open to the temp 
tations of sociability when he^comes 
ashore, and the Mission supplies his 
need for company and joviality and 
change minus the temptations. The 
Mission has this year bought the build¬ 
ing next door and its central institute 
and has equipped it as a Sailors’ Club 
and Hostel, chiefly for the benefit of 
royal naval seamen. The Hostel is 
already" so popular with the blue¬ 
jackets that the 45 beds provided 
are seldom sufficient to supply the 
needs of those who want board and 
lodging. 

During one y^ear the visits to ships in docks, river, and 
canals—for nothing that sails is too small or mean for 


“ Some of our 4 Boys.”* 

(Uppingham School Mission.) 


Rev. D. W. Hobson, M.A. 

(Uppingham School Mission.) 


What “Old Boys” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 


By A. B. COOPER. 
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the Mission’s notice, from a canal barge to a 
Dreadnought—have exceeded twenty thousand, whilst 
attendances of seamen and lads at the various 
institutes has exceeded a hundred thousand! At¬ 
tendances at services of different kinds have 
been upwards of thirty thousand, and many thou¬ 
sands of visits have been paid to seamen in 
hospitals. Thousands of mufflers and other com¬ 
forters have been given and books and magazines 
without count, whilst the number of letters written 
in the institutes must have given the post-office a 
record time ! 

This gives just a mere sketch of the many bene¬ 
ficent activities of the Uppingham Mission, and of 
the Mersey Mission to Seamen generally, a work 
which any Public School might be proud to share, 
and, it may be added, that King William’s College, 
in the Isle of Man, also takes an interest in the 
Mission and assists it with funds. 



An Obstacle Race. 

(Uppingham School Mission.) 




The Centre of the Durham School Mission. 

XX.—Durham School Mission. 

I N 1886, during the Headmastership of the Rev. J. M. 
Marshall, Durham School undertook to maintain 
a cot in the children’s ward of the Durham County 
Hospital, and continued to maintain it until the 
year 1903. In that year the Rev. F. C. 

Macdonald, Vicar of Christ Church, 

Gateshead, appealed to the School to 
start a Mission in the district called 
the Avenues, and thus help him in a 
large, increasing, and difficult parish. 

At that time an Old Dunelmian, the 
Rev*. H. C. Martin, was curate at Christ 
Church, and it was his thoughts that 
fled back to the old School when 
iifficulties increased, and it was at 
lis suggestion that the Vicar made 
:iis proposal—a proposal which has 
proved a blessing both to the School 
ind the parish. 

'The Headmaster of Durham was 
:hen the Rev. A. E. Hillard, and Mr. 

Macdonald’s appeal, strongly supported 
md endorsed by the ‘Rector of Gates- 
lead and the Bishop of Durham, found 
n him an enthusiastic friend. Never- 
heless, although whole-heartedly in 
avour of the Mission, the Head felt 
hat it was for the School to decide 
jo important a matter, and, while ex¬ 
pressing his own sympathy, left it to 
pthers to bring the matter forward. 

The matter was first discussed at the 


Rev. Harold Marley 

(Durham School Mission.) 


School on Speech Day, 1903, and O.D.’s up 
for that memorable occasion, talked it over, 
and a general meeting was arranged and held 
the following October, at which it was unani¬ 
mously resolved to undertake the work. It 
ivas decided to begin modestly with the 
stipend of an extra curate to work the 
Avenues district, and the Vicar of Christ 
Church undertook to provide an iron church 
as the centre of the work. 

The Rev. J. P. B. Brierley was chosen as 
first Durham School Missioner, and it quickly 
became evident that the work was meeting a 
real need, a congregation, largely composed of 
men growing up with a distinct Dunelmian 
spirit and tradition, early showing itself. O.D.’s 
helped in the work by taking offices in the 
church and by assisting in church and parish ; 
the staff of the School paid frequent visits 
and preached, and, best of all, boys in the 
School visited the Mission and members of 
the Mission visited the School. Thus was 
the good work begun with much promise. 

When the work had been in progress tw f o years, the 
Rev. H. W. McKenzie, who had succeeded the Rev. A. E. 
Hillard as Head at Durham, appointed a commission 
of four Old Dunelmians to examine and report upon the 
work of the new Mission before making any forward 
movement. Their report was favour¬ 
able, and Lord Northbourne, who had 
given the site for the iron church, 
which had been dedicated to St. 
Andrew', granted two adjacent cottages 
for enlargement of the site. 

In June, 1908, Mr. Brierley left the 
Mission, and soon after the Rev. R. W. 
Bell, the old Rugby International, 
was appointed ; he remained close 
upon seven years, and was very suc¬ 
cessful, administering the affairs of St. 
Andrew’s with vigour and tact and 
strengthening the ties of interest and 
affection between the Mission and the 
School. He did much to make the 
interior of the “ tin" church really 
beautiful, added dignity to the services, 
and laid the sure foundation for the 
church and institute which, w r e hope, 
will one day arise there. 

His work had long marked him out 
for a wider sphere, and the Bishop 
appointed him Vicar of St. Hilda’s, 
Darlington. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. Harold Marley, another Old 
Dunelmian, passionately attached to 
the old School and already throwing 
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himself heart and soul into the work, bent upon realising 
the dreams of his predecessor. The Rev. R. H. J. Poole, 
an Old Dunelmian, the Second Master at Durham and an 
old Oxford Rowing Blue, takes an intense and constant 
interest in all that concerns the Mission and lends occa¬ 
sional aid there. 

When the invitation came to Mr. Marley to take charge 
of the School Mission, he was curate at St. Margaret’s, 
Durham, the parish in which the School is situated, so 
that he not only knew his own generation of boys, but a 
later generation also, and was thus peculiarly well fitted 
to link Mission and School in a closer bond of union. 

For two years and a quarter he has w r orked strenuously 
towards that aim, and has seen increasing congregations 
taking every advantage of their temporary spiritual home. 

He says : “ The men here are almost all either skilled 


artisans, working either at munitions or on the N.E.R., 
or clerks, and are excellent fellows, only too glad to take 
all the work they can oft my shoulders. My year here 
has been one of the happiest of my life. I think it is true 
to say that there is a real pride and interest in the doings 
of Durham School and particularly in those Old Dunelmians 
of recent years known to be at the front.” 

In September of this year Mr. Marley received a call to 
go and aid in the work at St. Andrew’s, Monkwearmouth, 
coming in such a way that he felt bound to obey it. 

The Rev. Hubert Clark, an old soldier, and, in this war, 
a chaplain for over tw r o years, has now entered into residence 
as Missioner, and has already attacked his work w r ithsuch 
energy that all Dunelmians feel that this undertaken re¬ 
sponsibility of theirs is bound to go forward to full fruition 
when once again the piping times of peace recur. 


Musical Kites and How to Make Them. 


K ITES that emit musical sounds when flown are to be 
purchased at some shops. A musical kite affords a 
good deal more amusement than does a kite that is 
mute, and if possessed of the proper materials, plus 
a modicum of ingenuity, a boy ought to be able to construct a 
musical kite for himself. The appliances necessary are deal 
laths or strips of bamboo ; pieces of split cane ; tough, thin 
paper, or, better still, calico, or even silk, for covering the kite ; 





and silk or catgut cords, which, w hen stretched across the lower 
part of the frame of the kite, will vibrate in the wind and so 
give forth musical sounds. Kites made upon the principles that 
we are about to describe are very popular with the Chinese 
and the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. In dealing 
with such kites we had better base our observations upon the 
genuine native models, and leave the English boy builder of a 
musical kite to make such alterations and adaptations of their 
structure as shall to him seem expedient or advisable. 

Looking at the diagrams, Fig. A shows the framework of 
the simplest form of musical kite, which is the one that a budding 
kite constructor should first tackle, i is the bamboo or deal 
lath upright, 2 and 4 are ditto cross-pieces, 3 is the split cane 
rounded top-piece, and 5-5 are the bamboo or deal lath side 
pieces. The whole framework is bound together w r ith string 
or silk, the size of the framework being about four feet high 
by three feet wide. In joining the pieces be sure that every¬ 
thing is tight, neat and taut. 

Having accurately made the frame, brace it with thin, 
strong cords as in Fig. B, making certain that each cord 
properly docs its work in holding together the parts of the 
frame. Much of the success of your kite, both in flying and 
vibrating, will depend upon the thoroughness and artistry of 
your stringing. 

Fig. C shows the kite covered with paper, calico, or silk, 
and decorated with any easily-seen and possibly weird design 
that you may choose to place upon it. The more distinctive 


the pattern the better for the purpose, because it will sene 
to identify the kite w T hen it is soaring high in the air. 

The cords of silk or catgut that are intended to give forth 
musical sounds, are tightly stretched from one side-piece to 
the other of the framework, as at 6, Fig. E. Unless your kite 
has been properly strung, these cords will never vibrate well. 
The Chinese musical kites, commonly flown by grown men, may 
be heard plainly “ singing ” in the sky even when they have 
attained such an altitude that the kites themselves are practically 
invisible. ^ 

Figs. A, B and C are of a musical kite that produces a 
pleasing hum or vibrating noise. Figs. D and E progress to 
show us the construction of a kite that provides quite a 
complication of musical sounds. 

In Fig. D the arches, 1-1, are bent pieces of cane that are 
joined in the middle to upright stick, 2, from the centre 
of which upright diagonal struts hold together the cross¬ 
pieces, 3 and 4, the side-pieces of the kite, and the extra 
side-pieces 5-5. Note the stringing at the top of the frame, 
consisting of cords connecting the top of the upright with 
the crown of each of the two arches. 

Being, as it is, a big kite, this should be covered with 
calico or silk, and when decorated may appear as in Fig. E. 

This diagram depicts a Philippine kite that is additionally 
ornamented with three rows of silken tassels of various 
colours. Instead of tassels the cross-piece, 7, sometimes bears 
a collection of tiny bells or suspended pieces of tinkling glass. 
Musical cords are stretched horizontally at 6 and vertically 
at 8, this differing arrangement of the cords resulting in a 
variety of sounds that has a very agreeable effect on the ear. 

As in most other departments of endeavour, practice tends 

towards per¬ 
fection in the 
building of 
musical kites. 
By following 
the above 
di rections 
perseveringly 
any British 
boy should 
be able to 
turn out a 
kite that not 
only pleases 
the eye when 
it is flown, 
but is also 
then a de¬ 
light to listen 
to. 
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A Tale of Wonder and Invention. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of "Under the EJ|e of the Earth," '* In the Heart of the Silent Sea," etc. 


PART II. 

CHAPTER XXII. ( continued) 

GETTING ON THE TRACK. 


T HE night brought welcome sleep to Mr. Armith- 
waite, worn out as he was ; and with the morning 
came renewed hope. By an early visit to the 
police he learned that one of the two parties had 
returned and reported the search unfruitful. The second 
party had gone farther afield over the Spanish border, and 
as yet no news was forthcoming of them. Communica¬ 
tion with the Spanish authorities had so far led to nothing, 
they were sorry to say. 

“ But patience 1 ” commented the officer with whom he 
conversed, and with whom, now that his brain was less 
tired, he made better progress. " Patience. Men do not 
disappear—p’f—like a breath of wind. We shall find 
them.'’ 

For officialism must assume success, even if only in 
words.- 

Unwilling to disturb Latimer too early, Mr. Armithwaite 
strolled round the town. Adjacent to the Municipal Build¬ 
ings in the square he observed a notice to the effect that a 
large relief map of the district was on exhibition, and so 
soon as the place was open he paid his half-franc for ad¬ 
mission, and spent a profitable thirty minutes studying a 
wonderfully well-executed model of part of the Pyrenean 
group, paying special attention to the contour of the hills in 
the vicinity of Lac Gaube. As yet wholly in the dark regard¬ 
ing the probable cause of the boys’ disappearance, he could 
only surmise brigandage : which seemed on the face of it 
absurd, at all events, in France. But still the wilds of 
Spain were not far away, and though the road past Pont 
d’Espagne led to the baths of Panticosa, the hills were a 
knot of little-frequented fastnesses. 

" Brigands in this part of the world in the twentieth 
century—absurd I Absurd ! " he mused with a bitter 
smile ; and knew, deep down in his heart, that the real 
absurdity was the too easy assumption of the thing being 
impossible, twentieth century or not. We are more than 
a trifle arrogant about the wonders of law and order in 
this none too virtuous era in which we live. 

He found Latimer greatly the better for his night’s rest. 
No doubt, too, the arrival of another to share the burden 
of responsibility had been a factor in his recovery. He 
was sitting propped up ip. his bed, and the air of utter pros¬ 
tration was gone. 

“ Ha! Looking decidedly more fit this morning," said 
Mr. Armithwaite cheerfully, on entering. 


“ And feeling it, too," was the reply. " I shall pick up 
rapidly now, I hope. It’s necessary," he added, with a 
touch of melancholy in his tone. 

Mr. Armithwaite glanced sharply at him. 

“ See here, my good sir," he said impressively. " We 
are both of us alive to the urgency of your recovery. But 
perhaps the longest way may prove in the end to be the 
quickest. I know you want to talk to me, and it's certain 
I want to hear all you can tell me ; but you mustn't overdo 
your strength. What says your good nurse ? " 

Latimer turned to the pleasant-looking Sister of Mercy 
who stood by, understanding no word of what was being 
said, and addressed a smiling query to her. 

“ It's quite all right," he answered his visitor, as the 
nurse silently left the room ; " she agrees with me that 
the real tonic now is to unburden myself as far as I may 
of all that lies so heavily upon me. Draw up that chair, 
and let us try to clear the situation." 

It was a half hour filled to the full with explanatory and 
deliberative speech. Mr. Armithwaite learnt of the peculiar 
situation in which Palinier had involved himself through 
his offending the mysterious pilgrim at Lourdes, and agreed 
with Latimer that there seemed every reason to believe that 
the disappearance of the trio was due to this. 

" I ought to have thought," exclaimed the sick man. 
" I ought never to have left those boys up there through 
the night. I can't imagine what possessed me." 

He was working himself into a feverish state of unrest. 
His visitor lifted a warning hand. 

" When we are built with the faculty of sifting the future 
as well as the past, it will be time enough to lash ourselves 
for every evil due to what we call error of judgment. 
Dismiss all idea of blame ; in your position I expect I 
should have acted just as you did. These cool judgments 
upon action, with which we are so ready after the event, 
are not at all to taste," he said cheerily. M What we’re 
concerned with is the putting of things right, not in stupid 
recrimination because they arc wrong." 

Latimer, quick to see the good sense of the position, 
and to realise the generosity of his visitor’s outlook, made 
an effort to restrain his natural emotion. 

" You are a good fellow," he said in a low voice, " and I 
want you to understand that I appreciate the kindliness 
of your tone to me. You are right : our first concern is to 
get things square again. And I’m going to get well double- 
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quick, so as to be of use to you. I hear that several par¬ 
ties have already gone out to find the boys and Palinicr. 
What success ? " 

“ Only the first lot have reported so far, and they, un¬ 
happily, have achieved nothing. But we are hoping that 
the others may possibly bring news." 

Latimer’s face fell. 

“ They may," he said ; " but I am all anxiety to be up 
and doing, myself. I hadn’t told the police anything till 
yesterday: didn't have a chance. They must have got wind 
of the boys' disappearance from the inn at Lac Gaube. 
And as to Palinier, till I was able to tell them, they had 
practically no knowledge. Of course, as they say, it’s out of 
police jurisdiction "—he smiled a little—" I can well believe 
it—it seems difficult to imagine police control in those 
wild regions, even on this side : and, of course, we're not 
very far from the Spanish side. It's more difficult still to 
understand any very keen supervision there." 

Mr. Armithwaite nodded. The situation certainly seemed 
at the moment particularly hopeless. He tried to shake 
himself free from a rather gloomy vision. 

“ Well ! Well! Perhaps the second party will bring us 
something tangible to act upon. God grant it ! " 

For the life of him he could not repress a sigh. 

“ And if they don't," said Latimer quickly, with a flash 
of his wonted energy, “ if they don’t, I’m not going to be 
done. I’m going to act on my own initiative just as soon 
as ever I’m fit. I won't rest till we know all, and have got 
those lads back again." 

He had half raised himself, but his visitor quietly put 
a hand upon his breast. 

" Gently, my good sir, gently. You can't afford to 
throw your returning strength to the four winds in this 
way," he said smilingly, and Latimer lay back. 

The white-bonneted sister interrupted their talk punc¬ 
tually at the end of the half hour, and Mr. Armithwaite 
saw the wisdom of leaving, with a promise of returning 


later in the day. He had, however, had time to learn a 
good deal that might prove of use. Latimer had impressed 
upon him the incidents of the vendor of the pups in Cauterets 
park, and the accident to the owner of the pack*horsc 
whose interest in the boys’ absence on that eventful morn¬ 
ing when he met Latimer going to the hut had bees so 
strangely apparent. He described these men to the best 
of his remembrance, and Mr. Armithwaite spent the day 
in trying to trace them. But although he made all inquiry 
through the police regarding the former, he could ascertain 
nothing. There were often men in the neighbourhood 
offering dogs and similar merchandise for sale ; but they 
came and went too frequently for particulars to be obtain¬ 
able of any special individual. If he were in the town 
at the time, they would find him ; if not—the sentence was 
ended by a shrug of the shoulders.. 

His next step was to engage a motor for a run up to Pont 
d’Espagne in the company of an interpreter who had been 
recommended to him, and who proved exceedingly useful 
And this time, after conversation with the men who 
chanced to be standing at the junction of bridle-path and 
road, he succeeded in getting news of his man. Evidently 
it was Pierre of whom he was in search. Without a doubt 
it was Pierre. Of course : did they not remember, they 
asked each other excitedly, how they had heard of Pine's 
accident and the gallant action of the young Elfish 
monsieur who had saved him ? Yes. It was Pierre, of a 
certainty. 

“ Well ! Well ! " said the interpreter, a little testily— 
there was so great a confusion of tongues—" and wher- 
might Pierre be, good people ? " 

At which there were head-shaking and doubtfulj 
Pierre had gone. Always a little strange in his 
Pierre ; and—yes, he was gone. But where ? Ah i 
unhappily, was beyond the power of any of them to say 
Always a strange fellow,. Pierre ; and gone—Heaven fctoly 
knew where ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CLUES. 



was evidently not going to be 
smooth sailing towards the 
desired haven. The first party 
had returned with no clue of any 
sort. The hopes of finding the 
mysterious vendor of small dogs 
were very remote : and, indeed, 
if fouVid it was by no means 
certain he would be of any help. 
The lake guide, Pierre, had taken 
himself silently and unobtrusively 
away: nor, . from him again, 
could one be sure that any clue 
would be forthcoming. And, to 
crown all, Mr. Armithwaite 
learnt, on his return in the 
evening to Cauterets, that the second party had come 
back that afternoon no nearer towards finding the miss¬ 
ing trio, but with news that might, and indeed did, prove 
extremely disquieting. Before going in again to see 
Latimer he had presented himself once more at the Bureau 
de Police, and was there shown a cloth cap, with the name 
of a Lunechester hatter inside. No doubt whatever as 
to its having belonged to one of the lads : but to which 
cne he could not say with certainty. 

“It has been brought back by the men who formed the 
second search group," the official told him; “and the 
place where it was discovered was a most dangerous spot. 
But perhaps monsieur would like to interview the guide 
who had gone with the party ? " 

They sent for him : a sturdy, weather-beaten, well-knit 
man, in flat cloth cap of the Tam O’Shantcr style, close- 
fitting jacket and knee-breeches, thick-stockinged legs, 
and heavy-nailed boots. A mountaineer, every inch of him, 


and a splendid fellow to look upon. Mr. Armithwaite t 
to him from the first. 

“ Ah, Perroux," explained the Chief of Police, " Mo: 
desires your account of this." 

He held up the boy’s cloth cap. 

Jean Perroux nodded, and told his story. It 
the interpreter was present, for the man’s word 
quite unintelligible to Mr. Armithwaite. But, shortly 
amounted to this. The party had come, in the 
their search, to a place in the hills where a steep pr< 
stood high above the grassland, and here Perroux had no¬ 
ticed a spot where, apparently, a quite recent fall of -soil 
and stones had taken place. On looking over the edge of 
the cliff he descried, caught upon the point of a projecting 
stone some little way below him, the cap they now saw, 
and with considerable difficulty had recovered it. There 
were a few traces of trampling just about the edge here, 
but they had been unable, though making thorough search, 
to find any conclusive signs of further march upwards, 
though, no doubt, the heavy storm which had swept over the 
hills on the day following the disappearance might have 
washed away any but the deepest surface marking. They 
had then retraced their footsteps, and had come eventually 
down to the ground below the precipice. 

He hesitated ; his honest eyes looked troubled ; and even 
when the interpreter had finished translating his words, he 
still seemed to be doubtful how to proceed. 

“ Yes ! Yes ! " exclaimed Mr. Armithwaite impatiently. 
“ What did he find ? Ask him, quick ! " 

“ Ah ! ” said Perroux ; “ they had found nothing— 

absolutely nothing. And yet-*" 

“ And yet ? " urged Mr. Armithwaite, as the man stopped 
again, and the interpreter gave a literal version of his 
words. 
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“ and I am very 
thankful to feel it is 
so. Is there any 
news ? ” 

Mr. Armithwaite held 
lip the cap. 

“ Whose is this ? ” 
he asked. 

Latimer turned it 
over, thinking hard. 

“ Unobservant beg¬ 
gar that I am ! ” he 
remarked with a de¬ 
precating smile. “They 
both wore caps : but 

which wore this one- 

Ah, yes ! Your boy had 
a brown, of course ; and 
this must be Holbin’s. 
Where was it found ? ” 
He looked at the 
other, whose anxious 
features carried re¬ 
newed anxiety to him 
also. Mr. Armithwaite 
told him the story as 
learnt from Perroux. Latimer lay thoughtful 
for a few seconds. 

1 have been planning things out through the 
day.” he said at last. “ This having to be inactive 
is the most trying thing imaginable : and yet there 
is absolutely nothing for it but to wait for more 
strength. But, first, how did they get this cap ? ” 

‘ It was found lodged upon a stone some little way 
down the face of a precipice.” 

“ Ah ! ” Latimer caught his breath. “ Blowm over, no 
doubt. But it would give some clue as to the course 
taken.” 

I’m afraid not. There were marks as if either accident 
or ”—Mr. Armithwaite hesitated, then shot the words out 
as if under compulsion—“ or violence had taken place. 
But the keenest search has failed to find anything more. 
And yet l am confident that the man who led the search 
party knew his work. I am terribly bewildered / 9 

“ Just so,” said Latimer, nodding his head, “ and you’re 
naturally fearfully anxious, and afraid that the worst may 
have happened. Heaven forbid! But w r hat success did 
you yourself meet with ? ” 

For the moment the matter of the discovered cap had 
engaged their undivided attention, and the object of Mr. 
Armithwaite's expedition had been forgotten. Latimer's 
question recalled it. 

I ? Oh, none. They can’t trace the fellow who was 
selling the puppies. I hardly expected they w r ould be able 
to. And as for the other : he’s gone ; just gone. Melted 
away! ii<‘ was known well enough: Pierre, the others 
called him up at Pont d’Espagne. But they all agreed that 
lie was a little strange, and they couldn't, or wouldn't, 
say where he had gone to.” 

Latimer smiled, rather to Mr. Armithwaite’s astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ I half expected it,” he said. “ Indeed, half hoped it ! 

“ Half hoped it ? ” echoed the other. His ears seemed 
to be playing him false. 

“ Just so. It fits in with my theory. Don’t imagine 
me careless or indifferent”—he looked at his visitor 
pleadingly—“ indeed and indeed, the affair lies heavy upon 
my heart. But I have been thinking hard, and I incline 
to the idea that, after all, things may not be so horribly 
black as they seem. Black enough, in all conscience,” 
he muttered in a knver tone, “ but with large rays of hope 
for the lads. Poor Palinier ! It is upon his head that the 
storm was meant to fall ; the fact that, unhappily, the 
others were in the disturbed area at the time caused them 
to be caught up in the whirlwind. I am quite sure there 
was no intention originally of doing hurt to any but our 
French friend. I assume, with every reason for my assump- 


Pcrroux spoke 
hesitatingly, and 
as if half doubt¬ 
ful of the wisdom of 
what he said. 

’ ’ He is not sat isfied, ’ ’ 
construed the inter¬ 
preter. “ He went be¬ 
low because he feared 
the poor boy might 
have f a 11 e n—or— 
pardon, monsieur, it is but 
surmise—or have been pushed 
over-” 

Mr. Armithwaite turned 
white ; an agitated exclama¬ 
tion escaped him. 

“ But no ; there was no 
further sign,” continued the 
interpreter rapidly. “ Only, 
there is a deep chasm—un¬ 
fathomable ; and they- 

but Perroux says, ‘ No : it is 
impossible; there would be 

other signs- 

Perroux. his keen eyes upon 
the anxious face of the 
Englishman, hastened again to reiterate that the worst 
tragedy, such as he had at first feared, could not have taken 
iilace. Their search had been too thorough. 

1 “ And yet ”—he shrugged baffled shoulders—“ it is of a 

1 U ^j r Armithwaite, perplexed, troubled, mystified, again 
betook himself to Latimer's bedside. He noted with relief 
that the sick man was picking up strength by leaps and 
bounds. He was immeasurably thankful for this. He felt 
ha must have the benefit of his counsel at once, and, as 
soon as possible, his aid. . 

“ I shall pick up rapid ly^iow,” was Latimer s greeting, 


“ A step upon the uneven 
track, a frightened cry, and 
he had gone over the edge 
into the uncertain depths 
below.” (See page 489.) 
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tion, that it is the Lourdes incident, and that only, which is 
at the bottom of all this. And, therefore, once the man’s 
vengeance upon Palinier is worked, the boys will be free. 
They have been forcibly carried off simply because to 
have released them would have meant immediate informa¬ 
tion and possible interference." 

Mr. Armithwaite shook his head. 

" I fear that the same cause—if that is the cause—will 
lead to their meeting the same fate as M. Palinier, whatever 
that may be." 

In his heart Latimer knew he feared the same ; but 
nothing was to be gained by dwelling upon this, and he 
replied quickly: 

" On the contrary. To avenge himself upon one man 
is naturally easier than to make the quarrel with three and 
increase the permanent area for further trouble : to say 
nothing of two being British subjects. We Britishers 
have a name for looking after our own folk—sometimes, at 
all events," he added drily. 

" Moreover," he continued, " I calculate also upon the 
evident inclination of the vanished Pierre to be friendly. 
The more I think of it, in the light of other happenings, 
the more I see interest in his inquiry for the lads. Your 
boy’s quick assistance to him in his peril the previous day 
was undoubtedly appreciated." 

" Then, if he knew what had happened, why did he give 
no clue ? And if he didn’t know—well, I’m afraid his 
interest, however natural, would be unavailing." 

" My opinion runs the other way," replied Latimer, with 
conviction. “ He is gone, in all probability, to join the 
gang of—whatever they are. That there is a gang—though 
how the Lourdes fellow is connected with it is beyond me 
to conjecture—admits of no doubt. Otherwise, the com¬ 
plete disappearance of three fairly active persons cannot be 
accounted for And I feel certain that when he has joined 
his gang he will put forward effort to benefit, at any rate, 
t\vo of the party. But I can well understand it must not be 
a too apparent effort. His case will probably be an example 
of having to hunt with the hounds whilst endeavouring to 
run with the hares. Again, as to why he gave no clue. I can 
only advance the previous arguments : he was undoubtedly 
in a quandary, and appeared to be uncertain even of 


chance eavesdroppers. Besides, I’ve come to the con¬ 
clusion—only to-day—thickhead that I am—that he did 
give one." 

Mr. Armithwaite started, and drew a sharp breath. 

" Good Heavens ! Latimer ! " he exclaimed. 

" Yes, a clue of sorts, I am positive. Hearing that the 
lad had passed the night in the hut he shuffled and hedged, 
and cleared off with a muttered ‘ Perdu ! ' " 

" Just so. That only proves that he knew they were 
lost. You learnt as much as that for yourself an hour or 
two later. Not much of a clue there surely." 

Latimer shook his head. 

"So I thought, till to-day, when a belated remembrance 
of the district joined hands with the fellow’s speech, and 
I recalled the name of one of the principal peaks in the 
range." 

Mr. Armithwaite gave a low whistle. 

"Of course! Of course ! Why, I was studying the 
contour of the hills of the district. I ought to have remem¬ 
bered Mt. Perdu. What a blind pair we have been ! Do 
you really think-" 

" I do," said Latimer ; " and I intend to get strong with 
all dispatch, so as to be an active agent, should the boys 
not find their way to us beforehand, with the help of Pierre 
who I am sure is our ally in secret. And in order that we 
may prosecute our search with all vigour at once, I should 
like to see this guide Perroux. I believe he would be 
invaluable ; and, after all, as I have said before, this 
not a police matter entirely." 

Mr. Armithwaite left shortly after this, intending to 
arrange with Perroux for a consultation as early as possible 
He called in at the Poste Restante for letters, and a few 
moments later wa$ back in Latimer's room. 

" I could not wait," he said, suppressed excitement in 
his eyes and voice. " Here's a letter from young Gcofi. 
Never mind the rest of the lad’s schoolboy's scrawl; but 
just see what you think of that bit." 

He handed Latimer the letter, his finger on the part 
he wished to emphasise. Latimer, lying back on his pillow, 
read it quickly. 

" My word ! " he exclaimed ; " an idea. Well done, 

Geoff \ " 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE BRIGANDS. 


NDER the paling 
stars, upon wild and 
almost untrodden 
track, whose steep¬ 
ness made the breath 
to come in quick 
gasps from three of 
them, a strange 
party of six were 
making their way 
into the solitudes 
of the barren peaks. The march was far from easy. The 
roughness of the route—of pathway there was none— 
would have been in itself quite sufficient for the three 
who gave audible signs of distress ; but the addition of 
darkness made movements uncertain and faltering, giving 
them strange sensations every now and then of being 
about to strike against obstacles which a tentative step 
forward showed to be no worse than shadow ; whilst often 
enough the real projecting stone or obtruding boulder gave 
no forewarning, and did not make its presence known until 
one or other of them had come into awkward and maybe 
painful contact with it. 

And when it is realised that each of the three was march¬ 
ing under compulsion of no gentle sort, and had his hands 
bound awkwardly behind his back, the unsteady gait and 
gasping breath will be understood as due not entirely to 
inexperience. Already Armithwaite had had an unpleasant 
scraping of the shin, and Holbin had shaken himself up 


very considerablv in stumbling on more than one occasion ; 
whilst as for poor M. Palinier, if exclamations of petulant 
anger and distress were any true measure of the discomforts 
which met him, he was having a very unhappy time indeed 

Of conversation there was none : a chance call from the 
leader of this curious Indian file occasionally made his 
purpose or position clearer to the other two accomplices; 
but even if bodily distress had not prevented, the dark¬ 
ness and their separation were sufficient obstacles to inter¬ 
change of speech between Armithwaite and Holbin. and 
M. Palinier’s ejaculations had reference solely to his own 
plight, or his feeling towards his captors, and were of little 
interest to the English lad whose ear caught the fretful 
complainings. j 

" Selfish old owl ! " thought the boy. “ I reckon its 
just as still for Art and me. We’re not exactly having 
the time of our lives, but we aren’t singing our sorrow;' 
for the satisfaction of these hoarse-throated brigands, 
bothered if we are." 

The procession struggled on, and as they made staggering 
progress upward, the stars receded one by one, and earh 
dawn whitened the rocks, though as yet the shadows were 
deep in the pathway of the travellers. Holbin, planting 
cautious footsteps upon the treacherous ground, looked 
up for an instant towards the peaks in front. 

" Good ! " he muttered. " Thought it couldn’t be far 
off. We’ll have light on us soon, I’m thinking, and—yes, 
you croaking old crock ’’—as another petulant growl from 
the Frenchman came to his ears—" I suppose even you 
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find it a bit better to stumble along in the daylight. Ah. 
well ! Seems to me we’ve been staggering on pretty 
well for ever. I reckon-” 

His feet caught a piece of stone, and, by the merest 
chance, he recovered his balance after a quick movement 
of his legs. 

" Golly ! ” He was in a tremble by now : the prospect 
of a fall, with no hope of saving himself because of his 
bound hands, filled him anew with terror. “ Golly ! I’ll 
have to walk gingerly. How on earth we’ve any of us 
managed to get as far as this without coming to grief 
beats me. I wish to gracious they’d have the sense to 
give us a bit of a chance. I wonder how Art’s coming 
along. Worse for him than me, poor old chap. Hello ! 
Now what’s in the wind ? ” 

The man in charge of him had come up close behind 
and whispered low in his ear. 

“ Taisez-vous ! ” 

At least he caught that, and understood it ; though 
of the other huskily spoken words 
he had no understanding. Yes ; 
he’d keep quiet, right enough, if 
there was likely to be anything 
doing in his own or Art’s favour ; 
only he rather wished the fellow 
didn’t smell so powerfully of garlic, 
or that he would speak not quite so 
close to him. But as he felt a 
fumbling at his wrists, and saw in 
the dim light that the man was 
about to cut the cord that bound 
him, he felt like shouting his 
thanks, and would probably have 
done so, had it not been for the 
warning. A few seconds more, and 
his hands were free. The blood 
coursed more quickly through the 
chafed veins, and, in spite of the 
first sharp pains, he brought his 
arms round and moved them about. 

How sweet liberty—even this tiny 
crumb of liberty—tasted after the 
dark and fettered hours. 

“ Now, I wonder ”—his first 
thoughts ran to his friends—“ if 
they’re going to do the same for 
Art , and perhaps Palinicr as well ? ” 

The light was growing. He 
turned, and nodding his recognition 
of the service done him, pointed up 
towards those in front, making signs 
suggestive of a wish for similar 
benefit for the other two ; but the fellow shook his head 
and muttered something intimating to Holbin, from his 
knowledge of an odd word or so, that he must be content 
to wait. 

Perhaps it was the sudden freedom that made him 
momentarily careless of his way. A step upon the uneven 
track, a clutching wildly, a frightened cry, and he had 
gone over the edge into the uncertain depths below. Even 
in that fateful moment, as his feet scraped against the 
side of the precipice and found no hold, whilst fear held 
him with strangling grasp, the thought flashed through 
him, how fortunate his hands were free ! How fortunate, 
indeed ! The next instant their wild, instinctive clutch 
had fastened upon the stem of some small shrub growing 
out from the face of the hill, and his slipping was stayed. 
For how long ? he wondered. His cry had caused a halt 
of the party, and Armithwaite's attention had been drawn 
to the accident by the stopping of the others. 

“ What is it ? ” cried Palinier in excited French : and 
was bidden in no soothing tone to hold his peace. 

With feet feeling in vain for firm foothold against the 
crumbling side, and hands clinging for dear life to the 
friendly root, Holbin hung for what seemed unending 
suspense, fearing each instant that his only hope would 
fail with the yielding of the shrub, and he be dashed into 


Hutrco and his brother, 


unknown depths. Then, looking upward in sickening fear, 
and crying out to them to be quick—for heaven's sake 
to be quick!—he saw the head of his warder appear over 
the edge and felt the firm clutch of a grimy hand. How 
strong it seemed : how warm and strong and friendly ! 
The horny hand was closed round one of his wrists, the 
fingers of his own free hand had tightened about the hairy 
arm of his rescuer. An exclamation ; a strong pull up¬ 
wards ; feet groping wildly and convulsively to give what 
aid they might in easing the body’s weight ; and once 
again he was on firm ground, lying with beating but thank¬ 
ful heart in safety, with the others crowding round. For a 
few seconds he lay there, panting and exhausted by the 

then, slowly rising to 
his feet, still somewhat dazed and 
dizzy, he caught the hand of the man 
who had saved him. 

“ Thanks ! " he said simply. 
“ Thanks awfully ! A near touch 
that ! " And, smilingly recalling 
himself, added, with a shaky little 
laugh, “ Merci , monsieur: tnerci 
beaucoup / " 

In the struggle of the rescue his 
cap had been knocked off. Some¬ 
where below there it must be lying. 
He did not even try to look, though 
by now the increasing light might 
have shown it to him, caught upon 
a projecting stone. One of the men, 
happening to see it, shrugged his 
shoulders, and pointing to it with a 
laugh remarked to the others—so 
he gathered from their expressive 
gestures—that it were better for the 
cap to be down there than the 
wearer. There was further talk, too ; 
and Holbin was soon in no doubt as 
to the reason of this. It was evident 
that his unbound hands had excited 
the questioning, not only of the man 
in charge of the party, who had been 
the leader and the one in whose care 
Palinier was left, but also of Palinier 
himself, who was unable, evidently, 
to understand why only one of the 
» three prisoners should be granted his 

BP- freedom of limb. The remarks of 

the former, however, soon showed 
the man indifferent to Holbin's 
release ; and as for the latter, he was 
very quickly given to understand 
that whatever the others might gain in the way of miti¬ 
gation of their discomfort, there was mighty little chance 
of any similar concession just then for him. 

The toilsome march was continued, the daylight growing 
rapidly stronger. Holbin, shaking still from his near 
meeting with disaster, was glad to be last and go with 
slow steps at first, gladder still to have arms swinging 
freely and helping to adjust the balance of the body. It 
was this feeling of freedom that made him again look up- 
to where Armithwaite was toiling, still in bonds. For some 
^reason the boy had made no comment upon Holbin's un¬ 
bound condition, probably the excitement of the accident 
had caused him to pass it unnoticed ; but as the latter was 
turning his eyes upwards he caught sight of Armithwaite 
looking back, and his own liberty struck him all the more 
forcibly. 

“ Et lui, lui aussi, monsieur /” he exclaimed, eagerly 
holding out his unfettered hands and nodding towards 
the deaf lad. The man in charge of him laughed and 
nodded, then quickened his pace, signing to Holbin to 
keep up with him and be silent. They were soon along¬ 
side the other two, and after a brief conversation in low 
tones—Greek to the listening lad—Armithwaite's bonds- 
also were cut. He slowly, and somewhat painfully, stretched 
his stiffened arms. 
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“ That’s good ! ” he said. “ And not before time.” 

Then, in his own turn, looking upward to where Palinier 
was struggling on his road in charge of a warder whose 
every movement showed utter indifference to every con¬ 
sideration save the need of pressing forward with bis 
prisoner, he made request by sign for a similar mercy 
to be shown to their French friend. Both men shook 
their heads vigorously, and picking out words here and 
there from the low-spoken jargon, Holbin gathered that not 
only would no favour be shown their comrade, but that 
even for his own sake it were well they should make no 
request for any. 

They were all three considerably spent when, the ridge 
traversed and descent made some little way into an adjacent 
dip between the hills, a halt was called. The man anead, 
urging forward poor Palinier, by now too tired even to 
object, drove him under the cover of large overhanging 
rocks, and roughly bade him be seated. In a few moments 
the others also were alongside, and from the action of the 
captors it was evident to the boys that a rest was about 
to be taken : a welcome rest, for they were by this time 
pretty well fagged out and the events of the past night 
were beginning to tell on them. Palinier had thrown 
himself down in the farthest corner, and was crouched with 
his face towards the rocks, his head resting wearily against 
the stone. Tired as they were, Holbin and Armithwaite 
looked pityingly at him, and once again made request 
that his cruel bonds should be loosened. 

“ Non / Non / ” was the surly reply of the leader. 

Without a doubt the whole affair was working out 
according to plan. Grim grandeur of the sun-tipped peaks 
all round them but served to emphasise the surpassing lone¬ 
liness of the place to which they had been brought. Here 
was evidently to be the resting place for the day : h^re, 
where chances of discovery were at their least. Th6 lon^ 
hours in which good, if somewhat slow, progress had be:n 
made from the neighbourhood of the ruined hut, gave 
their enemy every advantage in any pursuit which of a 
certainty would sooner or later be made. Before, however, 
any such pursuit could effectively be undertaken, the lads 
were quite well enough aware that 1 a considerable time 
must elapse. Latimer would first have to discover their 
departure, and that could not be for some little time 


covering a natural cleft in the rock, and drew from the 
cavity fruit, bread, and a flagon of thin wine. They 
were glad enough of it, for both hunger and thirst 
were disquieting them. Armithwaite turned towards the 
prostrate Frenchman and once again made intercession 
for him. 

“ Pour lui, s’il vous plait, monsieur,” he said ; and got 
up from where he had seated himself to rouse Palinier and 
offer him food and drink. The men laughed carelessly, but 
did not attempt to prevent him. He stooped and touched 
the crouching form. 

” Monsieur Palinier,” he said ; and again, as he got no 
reply : ” Monsieur Palinier, won’t you have something to 
eat ? ” 

The little Frenchman stirred slightly and looked up. Then, 
seeing the lad's hands full and free of their bonds, he sat 
suddenly erect. 

“ Loose me, quick ! ” he said curtly. 

Armithwaite laid the food upon a stone, and placed the 
horn cup filled with wine to Palinier’s lips. The tired man 
took a long drink ; then, with no word of thanks, made a 
r.rcond curt request for release. The boy glanced at the 
n:n behind him, and decided to take the matter into his own 
hands. He began to fumble with the knots which hell 
Palinier fast. For a few moments he was unnoticed ; then 
suddenly, one of the fellows catching sight of what he 
about, there was a savage exclamation, and he was flun:; 
roughly aside. 

“ Non ! Non!” said the man, and poured out a string 
of words inaudible, of course, to him, and unintelligible to 
the listening Holbin ; but to Palinier they conveyed all 
the intensity of their meaning. 

“ It is no goode ! ” he wailed : “he say I shall be prisoner 
as zis.” 

Then, suddenly, the querulousness of his nature intensified 
by suffering, he jerked himself up. 

“ Vat for shall you boys be not tied, vile I—I—poor 
Leopold Palinier—am made so to suffer ? It is not 
just ! ” 

And he again poured out a volley of abuse upon his 
captors. The only effect upon the men was to make then 
laugh callously and shrug careless shoulders ; but u pun 
Holbin it was otherwise. The gross and apparently un- 


And when he had discovered the absence of them all, and 
the catastrophe that had befallen their sleeping place of 
the previous night, he had still to make 
his natural investigations alone. There 
could be no doubt whatever that under 
the most favourable conditions he would 
not be in a position to /j&W 45 * 

raise an alarm that would 

be * effective for some con- ^ 

siderable time after he had 

come upon the ashes of that / 

smouldering fire. True, there /; -’S/- " : .'l 

was always the chance of some / * tJ / % • /* 

extraneous help being un- / SPgggpV&A' If \| f/ffttiJi 

expectedly forthcoming, in the Hgs • l 

persons of casual climbing £ 

parties; but the boys were no St 

optimistic idiots; they fully V J 1 1§I 

realised that the scoundrels * 

who had made the outrageous \ .j j r7<§a / / 

attack upon them had not \tV / / 

done so without being pre- VY^A/il* / / 

pared for all conceivable yUIA >-7 

eventualities, and were, with- 

out doubt, well aware that the 

chance of interference in this 

particular region was infini- yl 

tesimally small. ^ 

As if in answer to a question THE LAST 

,iot yet framed by the boys F,™,r\vh«.fiH<lu 5 cU.obealc.„ 

but wlucll was on the tip of in his vouth, but latterly he has , 
IIolbin's tonpue, one of the 
en pulled aside a large Stone b.m a bumper harvest of the grain \v< 


THE LAST •‘INNINGS." 

Farmer Wheat field used to be a leading member of the Baconchaw Eleven 
in his youth, but latterly he has grown old and stout, so this year he 
patriotically determined to devote his cricket rig-out to the service of his 
country. Let's hope, boys, that the birds will “ play the game,” and leave 
him a bumper harvest of the grain we need I 


ashamed expression of utter selfishness, not justified even 
by his misery, which Palinier had uttered, took the boy $ 
breath away. 

“ How can we help it, monsieur: 
__ he stammered. “We have tried several 

times to get them to loose you.” 

& “ It is not just,” growled Palinier again 

fig) > S V “ You also are prisoners.” 

And he turned once more to 
\ the rock. 

~ \ Worn out and longing lor 

A \ slumber after their disturbed 

• vr^ ^and arduous night, the boy* 
~ ' \ also flung themselves down 

Y • They were in no condition now 

5 n j . *- *. to'make any bid for liberty. 

[1 VA - /a v i il * ,* ^ even did chance offer itself: 

SjCSpCA 1 \fiyS* i* ; and both intuitively hit that 

f jji hfriw i ft Il to attem P t an ^ in 

t 'Si would make things worse all 

I// WS/mM round. For the present, at 

IJLIj v*yvj least, acquiescence was t he 

/ better part. 

MJf / Soon the whole band, one 

f PO / only keeping wakeful watch. 

UJ ® / was given over to sleep : sleet' 

so deep in the case of the bov>. 
at least, that not even the 
) thunder which, later in the day. 

miminpg .. nor tlie torrential rain, from 

v t w \ ri which they were effectually 

5 member of the Baconchaw Eleven . * . , i.„ 

.vn old and stout, so this vear he sheltered in their retreat, "OK'- 
■ickot rig-out to the service of his lh t more lhan ( lim and 

Is will “ play the game,” and leave 

cd I indistinct consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


“PAROLE DHONNEUR." 



I T was late in the afternoon when Holbin awoke. 
At first a confusion of thought led him to fancy 
himself still in the hut, and for a second or two 
he lay quiet, fearing to waken his companions. 
For a second or two only, and then quickly the startling 
events of the previous night sprang up again in his memory, 
and he sat sharply erect, with full knowledge of the position. 
The sun, slanting his rays along the peaks, flooded the 
sheltered nook with light. Holbin gazed about him. 
Palinier—poor, ill-used Palinicr—was still lying uneasily 
with his face to the rock, and near by two of their captors lay 
spraw led in 
u ngainly 
sleep. But 
beyond the 
edge of 


Armithwaite stared at him as though only half conscious 
of his presence. Holbin picked up a loose stone and made 
pretence of flinging it at the head of the warder, whose back 
at that moment was turned. The eyes of the deaf lad 
suddenly gleamed with a fierce look quite new to them. 
His dejected attitude was flung aside ; his head w'as thrown 
smartly up. 

“That's it!" he whispered hoarsely. “Throw hard. 
Kill him, Holbin, kill him ! ” 

The man turned indifferently, and then continued his 
w r alk. The stone fell from Holbin's hand. 

“ Old chap ! ” he said. 
“ Old chap ! ” 

“ You’re too late 
now,” groaned Armith¬ 
waite. “ Why ever didn’t 
you let fly ? ” 

Holbin rose again, and, 
catching 
his friend, 
got him 
also to his 
feet. 


•* The deadly point would have been in Palinier’s cowering body, but that Huerco had seized, in the very nick of time, 
the descending arm.” [See page 496.) 


the overhanging stones, his face supported by his hands, 
and his eyes peering intently forward, sat Armithwaite— 
wide enough awake, in all conscience, but well-nigh motion¬ 
less, and heeding the third man, who paced to and fro on 
ceaseless watch, as little as he did the sleepers in his rear. 
Holbin sprang to his feet, and his heart sank. 

“ Poor old chap ! “ he muttered. “ He’s awfully hard 
hit. It is rotten luck for him ; seems as if he w*as always 
to have hopes dangled in front of his eyes and then whisked 
aw r ay again.'' 

He shook himself, with a half-conscious feeling of having 
to shake his own despondency from his shoulders before 
engaging the attention of his friend. Then he stepped 
forward, and passing into the range of Armithwaite's vision, 
came in front of him and lay down, looking smilingly into 
the wistful face. 

•• Bit of real adventure, this—eh, old man ? ’’ he said, with 
careful emphasis of his lips. “ Spanish brigands ; carried off 
into the hills ; held to ransom ; and all the rest of it ! “ 


“ You're a bit overdone, Art ; you’ll be all right 
directly.” He linked his arm into the other’s and gently 
led him forward. “ I know what you’re feeling ; rotten 
luck ; awfully rotten ! But, hang it all, Art, old man, 
we aren’t finished yet.” 

Armithwaite gulped down a sob. 

“ You’re a good sort, Rupe,” he stammered, “ a real good 
sort ! Only—only—man alive ! Can’t you see what they're 
robbing me of ? It was to-day that I was to have been 
able to hear things once more. To-day ! And now-” 

“ And now,” said Holbin quickly, and looking his 
friend eagerly in the face as they paced up and down, “ and 
now we're in for an adventure most fellow's would give 
anything you can think of to have. We’ll get through 
it all right, you see if we don’t. And I don’t believe— 
honestly, Art, I don't believe—we’ve been tumbled into 
this mess just to have your last chance snatched from you. 
Buck up ! Let’s show poor old Pally that we can stick it, 
even if he can’t.” 
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A WAY THEY HAVE- 


They had wandered upon the rough stones to where a turn 
beyond the rocks would have hidden them from the view 
of the ipan keeping watch. The ground over which they had 
come through the night lay below them, the grim peaks 
standing around, tipped here and there with fleecy clouds. 
Armithwaite stood for a few seconds looking in front of 
him. Suddenly, casting a furtive glance behind, he clutched 
Holbin's arm. 

“ What about it ? " he asked hurriedly. “ That fellow 
seems to be off his guard. We can run. Come on, we'll do 
'em yeti " 

it was as in a lightning flash that opportunity lay smiling 
before them ; and as in a lightning flash the decision to 
reject it was made. 

“ We can’t ! " said Holbin, shaking his head decidedly. 
“ We can't. Art. There’s Pally ! " 

Armithwaite wheeled round, drawing Holbin with him. 

“ Right! " he said, with returned energy. “ What a cad 
I was ! I—I—honestly, Rupe, I had forgotten." 

" Of course. I know you had, just for a second. You’d 
have remembered in half a jiff, and hooked it back quicker 
than you started. We're going to get away: you can 
bet your boots on it; and the old bird's going to come with 
us. We’ll think of nothing else till it comes off, will we ? " 

Any surprise the boys may have felt at being allowed so 
much liberty, and being apparently guarded with such 
indifference, would quickly have vanished had they known 
the real state of their captors’ feelings towards them. 
Truth to tell, the men were more than disposed to release 
the two boys, against whom they had no grudge, and 
who were only made prisoners because, unhappily for 
themselves, they happened to be in the way on the night 
of the seizure of Palmier. All the trouble taken over their 
own capture had been necessary at the time ; but now, 
when they were well away from immediate pursuit, it 
might very well be that the detention of the lads was no 
longer a necessity, and their presence even something of a 
hindrance. Though this, indeed, was not known to them, 
it was to become evident before long that at the moment 
their detention was not a matter of pressing concern with 
the men. 

Just as they came up level with the place of shelter 
where they had spent the hours of welcome sleep, Palinier 
turned in his uneasy slumber and awoke to the discomfort 
of his position. His eyes fell at once upon the two boys 
walking in freedom, and the disagreeable jealousy of the 
earlier hours quickly reappeared. He managed with great 
effort to struggle to a sitting position against the rock, and 
regarded them with eyes still sleepy and somewhat sour in 
expression. 

" Are you feeling any better for your sleep, M. Palinier ? " 
asked Holbin, coming to a stop. 


1 

Even as he spoke a feeling of the in¬ 
evitable irony of the question struck to; 
but he was unprepared for the effect upon 
the wretched and tormented little French¬ 
man. 

" Better!" he almost screeched. 

" Better ! " And added strange expres¬ 
sions of wrath. " You mock yourselves 
of me, you two, so free and left alone. 
How shall I be better, pray, ven every , 
bone in my body is full of ache: and ze 1 
arms are tied hard and bum me ? Bah! 
Vy for is it zat you are loosened ? ” 

His angry voice roused the two sprawling 
sleepers at his side. They sat up and 
grinned at each other ; and a growling 
jest from the third man, acting as sentry- 
go, set them laughing in a manner which i 
seemed to whip up poor Palinier into a I 
fury of powerless rage. His English— 
never the pink of perfect utterance— 
forsook him on the instant, and he poured 
out a torrent of angry abuse in voluble 
and, no doubt, perfectly expressive French. 

It was all as so much Chinese to the boys, 
the volume \nd rapidity being beyond the limited powers 
of Holbin to translate or of Armithwaite to follow; but 
to the three bravoes it was evidently quite intelligible. 
Quite effective, too ; for suddenly one of the men near 
Palinier turned, and in tones of unmistakable menace, bade 
him hold his peace ; and that poor gentleman saw that, 
however strongly he might feel, he were well advised to 
soften down the expressions of his displeasure. Where¬ 
upon he took up again his plaint in English. 

" C’est dommage —it is pity you do not use your freedom 
to run avay. If you should get back—but vat do I say 
It is not just zat I be tied like zis." 

Try as he would, Armithwaite found it usually impossible 
to follow M. Palinier's speeches in their entirety, but tbc 
pitiable condition of the poor man was patent to the lad 
even though he might find no ready explanation of his 
excited features. 

" It’s a beastly shame! " he said to Hplbin. “ A cruel 
business, fixing poor M. Palinier like this. Couldn't 
we-" 

He turned to the men who, having stretched and shaker, 
themselves Iree of sleep, were looking on in sardonic 
amusement: 

" Messieurs, ne le fixes pas ! ” 

As a French exhortation it might easily have been 
improved ; but the boy’s eager signs made up for the 
shortcomings of his language. 

“ Eh, bien ! " laughed one of the men. “ Et done, eons 
essayerez vous Schapper ! Je crois que non ! ” 

Which was unintelligible to both lads. 

Palinier put in quickly : j 

“Non! Non I He say we shall try to ichapper to 
escape. Zat is absurd, riesl-ce pas?” and added voiubk 
denial in French. 

Holbin stepped forward eagerly. There seemed halt a. 
chance of a successful appeal on Palinier’s behalf, and U 
meant to seize it. 

“ Parole d'honneur -’’ he exclaimed, and stuck. ^ 

“ C'est f a ! " cried Palinier. " Parole d’honneur! 

The third man, who had been keeping a sharp look out 
now joined in the conversation. He seemed the one in 
authority, and after a few moments of talking in a low tom 
to the others, he addressed himself to Palinier. What nt 
said evidently excited the little Frenchman, and the con¬ 
versation became suddenly animated on all sides, ti.t 
two boys staring first at one speaker and then at another j 
and wondering what it was all about. Palinier looked at j 
Holbin. i 

“ Zey say to let you go. Zey say zere is nozzing again* - 
you wiz zem. I agree ! You shall go, and zen \ou s u* j 
tell to M. Latimer vat happens to me, n’est-ce pas? I 

“ Good biz ! " ejaculated Holbin. " We’ll fix it up 
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right. We’ll set them on your track, M. Palinier, you see annoyance as he caught sight of Palinier’s face. The 

f we don't. I can't understand-” Frenchman appeared himself to be very far removed from 

He turned in-surprise from Palinier, and looked at the amusement, 
faces of the men. The former had laughed sardonically, 44 Joke ! ” he spluttered, the while Annithwaite looked 
ind interrupting him had spoken in French to the others, from one to the other in amazement. 44 Joke ! Ma foi / 

As a result there was a simultaneous shrugging of shoulders, Zere is none ! Zey mock zemselves of us. You have 

md with a few curt words the sentry had resumed his said too mush. Why did you speak of ze parole for 

>utlook. Holbin fancied he detected a look of relief on me ? ” 

Palinier’s face, though, indeed, it might well have only 44 What’s good enough for us ought to be good enough 
;>een fancy, for he could certainly think of nothing to for them as far as you’re concerned,” answered Holbin. 
:ause it. 44 If they won’t untie you, they can just jolly well tie us up 

44 It is no use,” said the little man ; 44 zey disappoint me. again. Eh, Art ? ” 

Zey decide not to allow you to go.” He turned to Armithwaite and explained the situation. 

44 Well, they’re leaving us pretty free ! ” began Holbin, Between them, and with difficulty restraining Palinier 
when the other interrupted him quickly : in the meanwhile from making matters* worse by his un- 

44 Ze parole d’honneur of an English boy ! ” he exclaimed, timely display of anger, they at last managed to get the 

md Holbin’s heart stirred within him. men to understand wh^t they wanted. A consultation 

44 My word, Art! ” he exclaimed, turning his face to his took place between the three fellows, and in the end one of 
:omrade. 44 We’re tied up tight enough. They’ve taken them said a few words to Palinier, who nodded sullenly ; 
>ur word of honour as Englishmen that we won’t try to whereupon the man took a piece of rope from his pocket 
:lear off. We can’t now, eh ? ” and proceeded to bind the Frenchman’s legs round the 

44 No,” said Armithwaite simply; 44 we can’t now.” ankles. 

A smile swept over Palinier’s face : but it was unnoticed 44 Great Scott ! ” cried Holbin. 44 If they aren't-” 

by the boys. Palinier interrupted. 

The self-appomted sentry continued hi$ monotonous 44 Qa marche ! ” he said abruptly. 44 I am to be free 
racing to and fro ; one of the other two unkempt scoundrels wiz ze hands, and fixe wiz ze legs, till we go forvard again, 
vas busying himself over the preparation of a rough meal. It is a change, and ze best we can obtain.” 

Palinier was lying half propped up against the rock, and And with that they had to be content. Certainly, the 

he evident discomfort of his position struck Armithwaite relief was great; though for some little time poor Palinier 
orcibly. He walked up to the little Frenchman and sat evidently suffered considerably from the results of the 
lown beside him. tight fastening round his wrists which were marked with 

44 What about you ? ” he asked. “Aren’t they going deep rings of angry red. 

:o take your patrole d’honneur as well ? ” Four long and weary marches in the earliest of the 

A curious half sneer came over Palinier's face as he morning or the last of the evening hours followed, with 
;hook his head. times of sleep or uneasy wakefulness in some secluded spot. 

44 Holbin,” cried the lad, ” it’s a beastly shame. They The route was evidently well mapped out beforehand, the 
mght to let M. Palinier be untied if we are.” halting places being not only well known to the men, but 

44 So they ought,” answered Holbin, and addressed always proving to be the site of a cache for food (fruit, 
limself to the man who was hacking slices off a coarse bread, cheese) and light wine for drink. And, except in the 
oaf with his great clasp-knife. first of the places for rest, there was always fuel to be found, 

44 Parole d’honneur pour lui aussi,” he said. and, occasionally, the meals were varied by cooked fpod in 

The man looked up with question in his eyes. Holbin the shape of omelettes, and coffee to drink, 

nade sign that his friend should be released. The route was one of the loveliest—of the grandest also ; 

44 Parole d’honneur / ” he repeated. 44 Parole d’honneur l ” and neither Armithwaite nor Holbin, whose limbs had been 
The man put down his loaf and laughed unrestrainedly, left unfettered, and who, consequently, did not feel the 
The second fellow, who had been roaming about apparently, fatigues of the journey in anything like the degree poor 
ame up at that moment and the other made some remark M. Palinier felt them, were too much perturbed by their 
o him, whereupon he also gave himself up to merriment position to allow depression to damp their admiration of 
vith no restraint. They called to the sentry, and evidently the scenes of beauty round them. 

xplained the matter to him, for Holbin caught, amid their 44 Isn’t it fine ! ” exclaimed Holbin. 44 Isn’t it just 
lippery jargon, the now familiar 44 parole d’honneur ” ; and wonderful l I say. Art, old man, when we do get back we 

he sentry, too, became vastly amused. shall have seen something 1 ” 

44 What's the silly joke ? ” asked Holbin, reddening with Armithwaite nodded. 

44 We shall! ” he said. 44 And it is good. 
But fearfully quiet,” he added mournfully 
to himself. 

The jagged peaks stood round them on 
three sides, and on their left a vast amphi¬ 
theatre of rock, along the higher edges of 
which they were travelling, opened out and 
showed to their admiring gaze a wild, 
boulder-strewn ravine, many hundreds of 
feet below them, wandering down towards 
more cultivated land and a far-distant 
village nearly hidden under a bend in the 
hills. Winding through the valley the 
gleaming silver-white of a broad stream 
could be seen, whose volume was fed by 
the many frothing cataracts that leaped 
over the lip of the rocky cirque, and broke 
in spray against its side after many a 
hundred feet of fall. The early morning 
sun had already filled the valley, and the 
waters laughed back at him as he greeted 
them with his playful rays. Soon the 
position of the little party might become 
conspicuous, and it was not long before 
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one of the customary halts was called in a particularly 
sheltered spot. 

With this strange alternation of night with day, and the 
odd times of sleep, the lads were beginning to lose exact 
count of the days, but they reckoned that it was the morning 
of the sixth day after their abduction when a change in the 
programme took place. Their last march had taken them 
some miles past a knot of peaks of which one appeared 
predominant and conspicuous over all the others. On their 
right the valleys opened out into land well wooded and 
less rugged than the scenes they had noticed upon their 
left on their earlier journey, before crossing a high portion 
of the range. Palinier told them they were now looking 
south into Spain, where the country was warmer and sunnier. 

Ahead of them, rising from wooded slopes, they noticed 
a particularly straight piece of limestone cliff. It appeared 
to bar the way in the direction in which they had been 
travelling ; and when a halt was called the boys began to 
speculate with Palinier as to whether they might not now 
be about to descend into lower valleys. But he shook his 
head and said he feared not. They were destined for less 
happy chance than that, if he knew anything of the men 



into whose clutches they had fallen. And so. as they looked 
up at the strange rock far above them, while the mornng 
meal was in course of preparation, Holbin touched Am;- 
thwaite's arm : 

“ Hadn’t we better try and skip ? " he asked, Kjfipntbc 
boy turned to watch his lips. 

“ Parole d'honneur ! " muttered Armithwaite with a hr., 
laugh. 

Just so. Parole d'honneur. We can’t brcj^B^ of 
course ; but I don’t for the life of me see why we shouldn't 
give it back and take our chance. After all, it was really as 
much a misunderstanding as anything that made t.v 
think we were on parole. As a matter of fact, Irntb in¬ 
tended to say that on our word of honour welHfihi’t 
try to hook it while M. Palinier was loose, if they wou 
only agree to let him be free for a bit; and they took me 
too quickly. They’ve treated us on that understaudir. 
I own ; but that’s not to say we aren’t entitledi-to pc: 
things straight, if we like- 

He was interrupted by a cry from Palinier. He turm: 
and saw with astonishment a iook of abject fear upon that 
poor man’s face. 

r*- 

- V 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

HUERCO. 


EW of us, probably, but 
despise the signs of fear in 
others, whatever may be 
our own courage, or want 
of it. In catching the expres¬ 
sion upon M. Palinier's face 
Holbin experienced a revulsion 
of feeling towards that un¬ 
fortunate man which, to do 
him strict justice, he tried to 
overcome, but tried unsuccess¬ 
fully. 

“I do believe the beggar’s 
scared out of his wits," he commented to his inward 
self, and with the comment Palinier dropped several points 
in his estimation. Aloud, however, he expressed a natural 
concern for the Frenchman. 

“ What's wrong, m'sieur ? " he asked in amazement. 
" Are the cords hurting worse ? Perhaps-’’ 

He made a movement as if to attempt a loosening of 
the bands round Palinier's wrists, but the other shook his 
head violently. 

" Non ! Non ! " he said, half hissing the words he spoke. 
" Ze corde—ah ! I cease to feel it. But zere are ozzer 
zings. You have give your parole d’honneur — eh, bien, 
mais ”—as Holbin was about to interrupt—"you now 
consider ze time is come to wizdraw ze parole— n'cst-ce 
pas ? " 

Holbin nodded, and, turning to Armithwaite, who always 
failed in reading the lips of the Frenchman as he gave 
out his impeded English, he put the matter to the deaf 
lad. 

" Yes," said Armithwaite, as the proposal became plain 
to him, "it seems the proper thing to do." 

" But no ! " cried Palinier vehemently. "It is not ze 
proper zing at all." 

"Why not ? " asked Holbin, in natural astonishment at 
the little man’s assertion. " Seems to me it’s all we can 
do, without going back on what they reckon to be our word. 
Look here, M. Palinier, I believe we’re getting to the end 
of our marchings. Looks for all the world as if that rock 
ahead of us was to be the finish, for a time at all events. 
I feel positive I saw some one up there a little while back 
making signs. Well, if we once get landed, we mayn't 
find it so easy to get away ; and so-" 

" Bah ! " Palinier almost spat the word out. "And 
vat of me ? You vould leave me, tied up as dead fowl, to ze 
mercy of zese pigs of Espagr.ols ? " 


" Oho ! " thought Holbin. “ I think I see how thing? 
are blowing ; " and the thought that, after all, thctTOubf 
was Palinier’s, and meant for him alone, and their participa¬ 
tion in it was only accidental, flashed through his mind, 
though he tried to force it back as an ungracious one the 
next moment. 

" But, m'sieur," he said quickly, “it’s as much for you a? 
for ourselves that we want to get away. It is; -ft really 
is ! " he added, as a look which implied more than doubt 
came over Palinier's face. 

"You are foolish," was the reply, " if for von moment 
you sink zat you shall be allowed to escape now. It n 
too late. Are zey going to let you know vere I an: 
taken ? Besides, you do not know r zese pigs—zese fiend? 
of cruelty. Before help come, I am roast alive, ze head 
down, and-" 

He shuddered and muttered something unintelligible 
in French. 

Holbin felt a sudden decidedly creepy sensation. He 
had read of such a fate as had just been mentioned. In ar 
adventure story it made nice, exciting reading, especially 
if the victim was saved before things got too serious. But 
this was coming unpleasantly near home. 

" They—surely they wouldn't do that," he stammerec 
" They wouldn’t dare to. Where would the Government 
be to allow such a thing ? " 

Palinier laughed an exceeding bitter and contemptuous 
laugh. 

" Vere vould ze Government be ? Vere vould you sink 
Just vere it alvays is—qvite ready to punish, ven it can 
catch : but qvite helpless to prevent. And zey vouldn t 
dare ! Ha ! Ha ! Zey vill dare, have no doubt." 

" Well! What about us ? " asked the boy, with a natural 
directness. " We’re not specially keen about being roastc 
alive. If we can skip, we shall be fools not to After .1 
it’d be the only chance of getting help. And, what smorc 
I’m bothered if I can see where this parole business comes 
in, if we're simply playing into these brutes’ hands. An - 
way, Art ought to know how the thing’s going to pan out. 
according to your reckoning, and then he can judge i 
himself." . 

" But stop ! ’’ cried Palinier, as Holbin turned, to make | 
his words readable by the waiting Armithwaite. ^ 
stop ! 1 have said it is I zey vill slay by fire or torture. 
but if you shall stay, it shall be deeferent. All zis time our 
friend Latimer make search. If you shall stay, zere ' 
be delays and, pairhaps, hope of—of- 

“ Rescue ? " suggested Holbin. 
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“The next t ’ ^ 

moment he 

was swung ' - -V 

gently over the edge of the rock, and was 

slowly lowered through the brush’ng leaves of shrubs or trees 


imagine the irregular marches of 
the last few nights and mornings 
as voluntarily undertaken. As if, 
at any given moment, he and 
Armithwaite were at liberty, did 
they so wish, to turn and struggle 
back again from the mountains to 
the valleys and the company of 
towns and villages. He certainly 
learnt later that the comparative 
freedom allowed the two of them 
was due to a doubt as to whether, 
after all, they had been worth the 
trouble of detention, and an under¬ 
current of desire on the part of 
their captors to let matters work 
out as fate willed. But to think 
they were unobserved was a mis¬ 
take ; to think that they were at 
liberty still to choose their own 
path, even if they had been pre¬ 
viously, was a mistake also. Holbin 
had no time to put things in a 
clear light to Armithwaite. Before he 
could even make a beginning, a loud 
shout drew off his attention, and caused 
Palinier to sit as erect as his bonds 
permitted. 

Some little way from the group, who 
were under the lee of rocks and shrubs, 
the sentry had been keeping watch and 
gazing down the valley far below them. 
He turned at this instant, and it was 
his shout that had startled two of the 
three captives. The two men on guard 
had already finished their rough 
preparation for the meal, and were 
lounging lazily a short stone’s-throw 
from the trio. They had seemed in¬ 
different enough, but Palinier had not 
failed to notice what had escaped Hol¬ 
bin ; how, when the latter moved as 
though to loosen the Frenchman's 
bonds, one of the men had suddenly 
assumed a startling alertness. It was 
this man who jumped to his feet and 
answered the sentry’s call. A second 
shout galvanised them both. Running 
towards the trio, and snatching short 
pieces of rope from their pockets as 
they hurried, they caught uncere¬ 
monious hold of Armithwaite and 
Holbin, jabbering the while excitedly to 
each other. 

Not to be dealt with too easily, both 
boys struggled to release themselves; 
and Holbin, who was not in the clutch 


“ Probablement. But also of—of money to get for-" 

“ Oh ! Ransom." 

Palinier nodded. 

This was a new idea, and put Holbin again upon the 
horns of a dilemma. By the escape of Armithwaite and 
himself it was possible the helpless M. Palinier might be 
placed if* direst peril. He could hardly believe it ; and 
vet there was no doubt whatever that the Frenchman 
himself entertained the liveliest and warmest fears on the 
matter. By staying, they might risk not merely their 
liberty, but, it was just possible, their lives also ; or, at all 
events, cause their parents to be put to considerable anxiety 
and expense. On the other hand, Palinier was undoubtedly 
of opinion that his safety was only assured by their presence. 
He must lay the matter with all despatch before his 
friend. 

It was strange how little he had felt the restraint upon 
his freedom after that first night when his bonds were cut. 
He caught himself in the peculiar position of seeming to 


of so strong a man as Armithwaite, 
succeeded. With a bound he was out of the fellow’s 
grasp, and in the heat of the moment was about to make a 
light for his comrade’s liberty. 

" But no ! ’’ shrieked Palinier excitedly. "It is too 
late. You make zings vorse, if you fight 1 " 

The lad had struck out wildly, and for the moment it 
seemed as though he might be successful in bringing 
Armithwaite’s struggles to a desired issue. But, as Palinier 
had said, it was too late to make good any attempt to 
escape. His own arm round the neck of Armithwaite’s 
captor, Holbin suddenly felt a powerful grip from behind, 
and was wrenched away by the third man, who had come 
running up, and who was of brawnier muscle than either 
of the others. In this fellow’s clutch he-was helpless, albeit 
he did not fail to make as violent and convulsive a struggle 
as the tightness with which he was held permitted ; and 
the two others, having soon bound Armithwaite’s hands, 
were free to lend assistance in fixing up Holbin also : so 
that in a very short time the three prisoners were all secure. 
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Flushed and panting, the boys stood with their backs 
against the rock, their hands fast tied behind them. Where¬ 
upon two of the bravoes stood guard about them, open, 
vicious-looking clasp-knives in their hands, with horrible, 
pointed blades. 

“ Pourquoi ? ” asked Armithwaite indignantly, but the 
angrily jabbered reply was not understood by either of 
the lads. 

“ What does he say ? ” Holbin questioned Palinier. 


The reply, however, was interrupted by further shouting 
from the sentry, who had gone back to his point of obser¬ 
vation. Palinier gave a short cry, a cry of unmistakable 
fear. 

“ Huerco ! ” he groaned. “ Quc je suis trialheurcux ! " 

“ What is it ? ” cried Holbin, now considerably 
agitated. 

“ Huerco ! ” repeated Palinier, adding in despair, “ I 
am lost—I am lost of a certainty 1 ” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

IN THE DARKNESS. 


•f' "% 



| ROM where they stood the boys 
could just see the sentry, who had 
turned his back to the group 
and was making signs apparently 
to some one approaching from 
below. 

“ What is the matter, M. 

Palinier ? " asked Holbin, utterly 
bewildered at this sudden and 

startlingly untoward turn of 

events. Somehow the affair had 
up to then not assumed an aspect 
of grim and dangerous reality; 
somehow it had been regarded 
both by him and Armithwaite 

as an exciting and not un¬ 
interesting adventure ; something 
to make much of, when they were once again free, as, of 
course, they would be in due season. They had both—or, 
at any rate, Holbin certainly had—regarded themselves 
as the ultimate saviours of M. Palinier ; quite how, was 
not, perhaps, very clear, but their presence was no doubt 
going to act as a restraint on any serious awkwardness 
for their friend. Now, however, on a sudden, their sky 
had clouded and their outlook was threatening. Some¬ 
thing of Palinier’s fear had crept out towards Holbin, who 
found it was going for the moment to take all his self- 
control to keep a stiff upper lip. Armithwaite was, per¬ 
haps, somewhat less perturbed ; but a great deal of the 
position was hidden from him by reason of his infirmity. 

Holbin made an effort, and pulled himself mournfully 
together. 

“ Hang it all ! he growled, “ let them do what they 
like ; I’m going to have a kick in me through every¬ 
thing : and the parole d’honneur can be reckoned as 
off.” 

Then aloud : 

” What’s all this about Huerco ? Who, in the name of 
everything, is Huerco ? Or what is it ? ” 

The reply of Palinier was checked by one of the men, 
who, advancing towards him with a nasty flourish of his 
knife, bade him be silent. A few minutes later two men 
appeared in sight, and were saluted by the sentry, who 
remained at his post while they came leisurely towards 
the group under the rocks. 

They were a contrast in appearance, one being of low 
forehead and dull feature; the other bright-eyed and 
intelligent, but with a cruel expression. This latter, too, 
was better dressed than his companion. A broad-brimmed 
soft hat shaded his handsome, swarthy face, and a well¬ 
fitting ornamental jacket and short breeches, drawn in 
above the knees, gave an air of lissom activity to his body ; 
whilst his legs were covered in coloured silk stockings, 
and his feet were shod with shoes of excellent make. The 
other wore the rough peasant dress of the district, and there 
was little to mark him as different from the three who had 
effected the capture of the prisoners, except that, scowling 
creature though he was, he bore himself with something 
of arrogance towards them. 

Accepting the obsequious salutes of the men on guard 
with curt recognition, the two placed themselves in front 


of Palinier, who was half lying in his favourite position of 
sullen despair against the rock. 

” Get up, pig ! ” exclaimed the rougher of the two. and 
gave the unfortunate scientist a hearty kick, forcing a, 
groan of pain from him, but bringing him to the effort of 
rising erect. Holbin and Armithwaite looked on in¬ 
dignant and mystified. Resistance was quite out of the 
question ; and both lads had spontaneously resolved to 
meet matters with as bold a front as they could. 

The man who was evidently in chief authority turned 
and addressed a few words in Spanish to the warders, his 
keen, haughty glances directed towards the boys. The 
replies were quick and jerky ; apparently, so far as tone 
and expression could show, the men were justifying their 
position. It seemed to the lads as though their presence 
was not merely unexpected, but undesired into the bargain 
The chief turned to Palinier, and this time his speech was 
fluent French. 

” You recognise him ? ” he asked with a cold sneer, and 
nodded towards his lowering companion. “ Ah, well, no 
matter ”—as poor Palinier kept silence, probably more 
from fear than obstinacy—” you recognise him, without 
a doubt ; but me you had not thought to meet. That 
Huerco could be concerned in this little escapade you had 
no suspicion—eh, fool ? eh, fool ? ” 

With each exclamation he flung out a long, thin hand 
and struck Palinier contemptuously across the mouth. 

” I'say!” cried Armithwaite, carried aw r ay in his in¬ 
dignation, ” I say ! Bother it all! This is too thick! " 

The man turned burning black eyes upon the boy, 
and somehow, in spite of his anger, the lad felt it were 
wiser to show restraint. 

” Best keep quiet, old man,” said Holbin, turning to 
face him, and speaking low : and Armithwaite took the 
hint. 

The blows had at least the effect upon Palinier of recall¬ 
ing the grip upon himself which he had almost lost 
and rousing him to anger that for the moment beat down 
his fear. 

“ No,” he said excitedly, in French, ” how should I 
expect to meet you—Huerco, the famous bull-slayer and 
infamous battener upon the misfortunes of men- 

Huerco's eyes gleamed dangerously, but he laughed 
with derision. Holbin, straining his ears to catch the 
chance of odd words that might be familiar, was utterh 
at a loss as to what either of the men said. 

“ No,” again spluttered Palinier, “ I thought he - 
he nodded at the other man—” was at the bottom of this 
outrageous affair. Bah ! I might have known ; I migh 

have guessed it wanted more brain than he- 

The lowering fellow at Huerco’s side was stung to b. 
and activity. With a quickness of movement that belied 
his appearance, he had whipped out his own great clasp* 
knife and> opened it. Another instant, and the deadh 
point would have been in Palinier's cowering body, but tha ( 
Huerco had seized, in the very nick of time, the descending 
arm. A few muttered words in Spanish ; a brutal lai< r ' < 
from the one, and a sardonic smile from the other, and 
the knife was closed and returned harmlessly to its owntr > 
pocket. 

With a contemptuous look* Huerco turned again 
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I^adinier, who was trying in vain to conceal the fear that 
ha,d laid hold of him once more. 

“ Let the question of brains alone," he said suggestively ; 
“ be assured there are enough for our purpose. You had 
not thought, perhaps, that in your swinish insult to him 
you ran risk of the wrath of his brother, Huerco—the 
famous, or the infamous, as you will." 

“His brother ! Impossible ! " 

Palinier was unmistakably astonished. The two watch¬ 
ing lads itched to know the mystery hidden behind all this 
strange and unintelligible talk, and these expressive gestures. 

Huerco’s lips curled. 

“And why impossible?" he asked caustically. "Did 
not the family quickness of action show itself when, but 
for slightly more practised movements, you would by now 
be lying in your own blood, a dying, if not already a dead 
man. And what a loss to the world of science ! What 
an unworthy ending to the vibratory experiments 1 What 
a sudden stoppage in the wresting of nature's secrets ! " 

He looked at the Frenchman with satirically dancing 


eyes; but Palinier’s weakest spot, his overpowering vanity, 
had been touched ; and the satire slid past him unnoticed. 

"It is true l " he answered, with a complacency that 
caused Huerco to laugh in his face. 

" But how," he added, as a sudden thought struck him, 
" did you know of the vibratory experiments ? Some rival 

has spied upon me unawares ; some rival less gifted-" 

" Bah ! Fool! " Huerco spat the words out venomously. 
" Who cares the snap of a finger for all your trumpery 

doings ? If Henriette Baudoin-” 

He stopped. Palinier's stare of astonishment when he 
announced his relationship to the man beside him was 
as nothing compared with the look now upon that worthy 
scientist’s face. 

“ Henriette Baudoin ! Ma foi ! How of all-" 

" A small world! " Huerco shrugged his shoulders. 
" A small world ! We rub against each other more often 
than is to the liking of some of us, riest-ce pas ? Henriette 
Baudoin, native of St. Jean de Luz, sister of my own late 
wife "—Palinier groaned, and in his face astonishment gave 
way to despair—‘‘ who on a certain day at 
Lourdes—Aha 1 I see I need say no more ; 
the chain of events is clear to you. More¬ 
over, we waste good time. We are expected 
elsewhere—you—mocker and insulter of 
the affections—you—frivolous infidel ! " 

He spat upon the ground in contempt, 
and turned with scowling face towards the 
boys. 

"* And what of these ? I had not looked 
to be their host as well." 

The two men hastened, in voluble 
Spanish, to explain again the presence of 
their young prisoners ; making much of 
the danger, to their minds, of letting them 
go free when the capture of the French¬ 
man was effected, and saying nothing as 
to the careless indifference with which 
they had been guarded on the march, 
when, but for Palinier’s forcing of the 
parole d'honneur, they might have made 
good their escape. 

Huerco curtly cut their incoherent 
speeches short. He gave a series of sharp 
orders. The warders closed and replaced 
their cruel knives, and almost before they 
had realised what was about to be done, 
the boys were blindfolded, thick bandages 
drawn tightly across their eyes, excluding 
every vestige of light. 

The meal already prepared was hastily 
consumed by the men, but the prisoners 
were left to hunger. This over, orders were 
given to march, each lad being taken by 
the arm. Holbin, reaching out quickly, 
ascertained that Armithwaite was moving 
away just in front of him. 

" We’re off. Are they bringing you, 
M. Palinier ? " he cried. 

, " Yes," was the answer ; but all further 

attempt at speech was roughly checked. 

" Poor old Art ! " sighed Holbin. " We 
do know something about the movements ; 
we can hear a little of what’s going on. 
But he’s cut off altogether." 

The next hour was full of tense be¬ 
wilderment. To Palinier and Holbin it was 
bad enough ; but their mental anxiety and 
suffering were light compared with that of 
the deaf lad. The horrid feeling of walking 
upon un-see-able ways was intensified in 
his case. Now and again the low branch 
of a tree or shrub whipped across his face, 
and though the discomfort was sufficiently 
unpleasant, it was not so much that as 
the constant tension of wondering whether 
other or worse obstacles might not do him 

36 
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INTO THE SOUNDLESS DEEPS 


injury before he was warned of their presence, which un¬ 
nerved him. True, the others suffered also from this cause, 
but occasional warning from the conductor mitigated 
Holbin’s difficulty, though Palinier was left to force his own 
way as best he could ; and to judge from his loud exclama¬ 
tions he found things quite sufficiently trying. 

They seemed to be going upon a narrow track, un¬ 
doubtedly steep, and increasingly difficult to negotiate. 
Gradually the distance between each prisoner was in¬ 
creased. Twice Armithwaite felt himself pushed hard 
against the side of the rock, and, cautiously feeling round 
with his foot on the outer edge, gathered that the trail 
was here dangerously narrow and exposed. Once his 
foot slipped, and though he was jerked back into safety 
by his conductor, the strain caused a painful jar upon his 
bound arms, and a still nastier shock to his nerves. From 
what he had been saved he could not be certain ; but, 
trembling and dismayed, he recollected the precipitous 
steep in front of them as they had rested below, and he 
shuddered to think that in all probability a fall must have 
meant death. 

At last he was made to stand still. The ground upon which 
he now found himself afforded firmer and safer foothold, 
but he feared to move when the man in charge let go his 
arm. How near, or how far off, the others were he had 
no means of telling. He remained almost motionless for 
what seemed a terribly long time, though it was in reality 
easily measurable in seconds. Then he suddenly felt a rope 
was being put round him and passed under the armpits. 
The next moment he was swung gently over the edge of 
the rock, and, gasping apprehensively, was slowly lowered 
through the brushing leaves of shrubs or trees. Hands 
reaching upwards appeared to be guiding his feet from 
below, till, after a few seconds of suspense, he felt earth 
firmly under him once more. The rope was removed ; 
his arm taken again, he was led a few paces forward ; 
then there was a halt, and, to his relief, he felt his hands 
were being freed. 

It was something to have the free use of his limbs. 
The discomfort of being lowered as he was, bound with 
his hands behind his back, had been very great. He 
stretched his arms out in the luxury of liberty, and drew 
them sharply back in surprise. On both sides of him was 
rock. Any further attempt at investigation was, however, 
quickly vetoed. By unmistakable means, his uplifted hands 
being seized and forced down roughly to his sides, he was 
made to understand that his eyes were not intended to be 
uncovered, and, rather than risk further restriction, he 
desisted from trying to loosen the bandage round them, 
albeit the pressure upon the eyeballs was becoming rather 
painful. 

The man in whose power he was—whether the same 
who had brought 
him to this place, 
or a stranger who 
had been awaiting 
his arrival, he could 
not be sure—now 
took a grip upon 
one of his wrists and 
pulled him slowly 
forward. He came 
to the conclusion 
that he was being 
led along a pas¬ 
sage-way. The air 
seemed stiller than 


it had been, and slightly warmer. Evidently they were 
now moving underground, and he wondered what new 
difficulties were in store for him. He would have given 
much to know whether the others were following close 
after or not. Progress along this portion of the route 
became slower and somewhat confusing. Several times 
he was turned, now to the right, now to the left, till he 
had lost all possible count of his direction. 

Twice the wall scented to draw in closely upon him ; once, 
indeed, so closely that his conductor had to proceed quite 
slowly, and guide him between what appeared to be 
jutting pieces of stone. And once, either forgetting or, 
perhaps, being unaware of the lad’s infirmity, the man 
gave a shuut which was naturally unheeded by him. The 
failure to appreciate this warning cry led to an unpleasant 
blow upon his forehead before he was pushed down to 
avoid some overhanging portion of the rock. It shook 
him, and involuntarily his hands went up again to his 
face to tear the w'retched bandage from his eyes ; but the 
movement was instantly checked and frustrated, and he 
was once more led to understand the risk he ran in too 
precipitate action for further freedom. 

At last his feet struck against a rising stone and he felt 
himself gently guided upwards. Stepping gingerly, he 
soon realised he was come to a stairway. He counted 
six uneven and rather slippery steps ; then, in obedience 
to the pressure upon his wrist, he stooped ; the pressure 
continued till he was upon hands and knees, and thus, 
under the guidance of his unseen gaoler, he worked his way 
forward some few yards. He could feel the rock touching 
his back. It was evident that here was a subway of very 
limited dimensions. The horrors of darkness and tightly 
confined space were becoming almost too much for him. 
when, to his relief, he found he had wormed his way through 
into free space. His guide pulled him to his feet ; he put 
out hands that groped all round and touched no side. 
Fearful of pitfalls, for, at the moment, the man’s hands 
were not upon him, he stood waiting. 

He was not sorry to have this brief respite ; his breath 
was coming in short gasps, an unpleasant choking was 
irritating him Evidently the fellow had some torch, 
or rude means of lighting his way, which gave off heavy 
smoke in the narrow subway and hence caused the boy 
temporary inconvenience. The discomfort, however, soon 
passed ; and in another minute or two, fresh fears assailing 
him, he made tentative movements with his feet, to ascertain 
whether the ground were firm and level all round him 
As he did this he once more felt hands touching him 
The bandage round his head was loosened and suddenly 
switched away. The pressure upon his eyes had been 
great, and now that it was suddenly eased he turned 
his head quickly. Then he gave a wail of despair. 

Surely the strain 
had been too much. 
All about him was 
inky blackness. 
He must have been 
blinded by the 
* cruel pressure upon 
his aching eyeballs. 

“ Holbin ! Hoi- 
bin I Oh, Holbin, 
old manl” h e 
cried ; and his foot 
catching, he stag¬ 
gered forward and 
fell. 



(To be continued.) 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far -and Near. 


A NOVEL PLATE DECORATION. 

Decorating plates with cigar bands is a fascinating occupa¬ 
tion, and plates decorated in this manner are now to be seen in 
many houses. The cigar bands should be carefully opened with 

a pen-knife, pressed 
flat and then gum¬ 
med on to the plate. 
Many pretty de¬ 
signs may be 
worked out in this 
manner. Our 
sketch illustrates a 
novel variation of 
this kind of decora¬ 
tion. In the centre 
of the plate an 
unmounted photo¬ 
graph is pasted ; 
a portrait or a 
pretty view may 
be used ; and round 
the edge of the 
plate, with the 
ends pointing in¬ 
wards, are arranged 
cigar bands which 
Any common cheap 
plate can be decorated in this way, and it looks wonderfully 
well when hung upon the wall. 

G. Alford. 


AEROPLANE “DOPE” 

The peculiar word " dope ” is of American origin, and in 
its first significance it implied a stimulating draught—maybe 
concocted of certain drugs—and given to race-horses or to com¬ 
peting athletes in order to temporarily enhance their powers 
of physical exertion. Needless to say, the practice and con¬ 
sequently the means whereby it is achieved are entirely to 
be condemned. Aeroplane dope, however, is something of a 
completely different nature ; it is applied to machines and not 
to men, and that with undoubtedly surprising results. There 
are various makes of dope, emanating from several countries, 
and each may be said to be a secret varnish-like preparation 
for applying to the wings of aeroplanes. The effect of the 
best dopes is that they cause the canvas to stretch as tight as 
a drum, they preserve the fabric, render it waterproof, increase 
its property of transparence, and obviate much of the surface 
air friction. Some of the earlier aeroplane dopes contained 
deadly poisons ; now they are made non-poisonous. For war¬ 
planes the dope is a necessity, and the armies of 
the Allies, as equally those of the Central Powers, 
are paying large sums for the use of such pre¬ 
parations. 

• • * 

•* When we look into the long avenue of the 
future and see the good there is for each one of us 
to do, we realise after all what a beautiful thing it 
is to work, to live, and to be happy."— Stevenson. 


THE CALL. 

*' Self is the only prison 

That can ever bind the soul; 

Love is the only angel 

Who can bid the gates unroll; 

And when He comes to call thee. 

Arise and follow fast; 

His way may he through darkness, 

But it leads to light at last." 

—Henry Van Dyke. 

• * • 

WHAT IS A BOOSTER ? 

The word booster is one that often occurs when electrical 
engineering matters are under consideration. Printed reference 
to boosters is common. For instance, in the handbook to the 
famous Oundle School (Northamptonshire), the founders and 
governors of which are the Worshipful Company of Grocers, 
we find a short account of the engine-room of the school. 

" In the engine-room," says the handbook, "are placed the 
gas-engine, the dynamo, switch-board, and motor booster." 

Then follows this description, which enlightens us as to the 
valuable work done by these booster machines which, amongst 
much other usefulness, are contributing greatly to expedite the 
output of war munitions. 

" The booster is used when the main dynamo is only lighting 
about half the fuel number of lights ; so that the light may be 
supplied in the main circuit at the same time that the accumu¬ 
lators are being charged. To charge the accumulators requires 
an E.M.F. of about 135 volts, but the main circuit is at 100 volts, 
so that the booster has to increase the E.M.F. by the extra 
35 volts. The machine consists of two parts : the motor, which 
uses a current of 32 amperes at 100 volts, and the dynamo, 
which is driven by the motor and develops 64 am pe res at 35 volts." 

In electrical traction the booster is extensively employed. 
One of its uses is to guard against electrolysis from escape of 
current. Although a tramway track is partially insulated 
from the ground by wooden ties, it is found that in city streets 
there is a tendency for considerable leakage to neighbouring 
pipes, giving rise in some extreme instances to rapid degeneration. 
The pipe lines in some cases act as a path of lower resistance 
than the track itself, causing a tendency of the electricity to 
flow from the track to the pipes. In such instances a track 
return booster may be installed to prevent damage by electrolysis 
and obviate waste. These brief particulars and our p ; ctorial 
illustration of a booster *et—that has been kindly supplied by 
the Electric Construction Co. Ltd., of Dashwood Hou e, New 
Broad Street, E C. 2, who are leading makers of such appliances— 
will answer our initial question. 




*' Kind words do not cost much. They never 
bH-Aer the tongue or lips. We never heard of any 
mental trouble arising from this quarter. Though 
they do not cost much, yet they accomplish much. 
They make other people good-natured. They also 
produce their own image on men’s souls, and a 
beautiful image it is."— Pascal. 

Nay, never falter : no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 

The greatest gifts the hero leaves his rac* 

Is to have been a hero.—Say wc fail!— 

We feed the high tradition of the world, 

And leave our spirit in our children’s breasts. 

—George Eliot. 


The Motor Booster. 
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“The Boy’s Own" Field Club has been formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the “ ‘ Boy's Own ' Field 
Club Competition," of which particulars are given on p. 502. 


44 SLEEVING/' i 


The simple process that is known by this name affords an 
easy method of rearing caterpillars in confinement. First of 
all you obtain your caterpillars, you place them upon a branch 
of their food-plant, and then you enclose the whole in a bag of 
gauze. Earth and moss must in due course be provided in 
which your specimens can pupate, and when they have thus 
attained the pupa state all you have to do is to collect the pupae 
and leave them to hatch into perfect insects. 

If the food-plant of the specimens you desire happens to be 
a small one, there is a still more convenient arrangement: you 
can obtain one of the plants and grow it at home in a pot. Either 
eggs or caterpillars can be placed upon the leaves, and then 
the whole covered by a bag of gauze distended upon 
a framework of wire. Some collectors employ a 
large bell glass for this purpose instead of the gauze, 
and glass certainly enables one to better observe the 
insects. Gauze has, however, the quality of admit¬ 
ting the air, and for successfully raising lepidoptera 
from the egg or the larva state ample ventilation is 
a great advantage. 

Amongst other favourite food-plants of more or 
less familiar butterflies and moths, may be mentioned 
nettle, clover, cleavers, dandelion, groundsel, dock, 
plantain, nasturtium, mignonette, sorrel, fennel, 
vetch, cowslip, lucerne, wild heartsease, chickweed, 
thyme, and many garden plants. 

Growing the food-plant in a “sleeve,” it is well 
to cover half of the earth surface in the pot with 
moss. Then the caterpillar that is about to assume 
the pupa state can suit itself as to which kind of retiring 
place it prefers. 


to fit, side by side, in the cardboard trays that you make in 
the following manner : 

Procure a rectangular piece of cardboard, of the proper size 
to fit your box when the cardboard has been converted into a 
cardboard tray. You can ascertain the required size by ex¬ 
perimenting with your box and a sheet of paper. 

With a pencil rule lines on the cardboard, as seen in this 
little diagram. Cut out the little squares that are marked x x x x 
from the comers of the cardboard. Then, with a penknife, 
cut half through the card, exactly on the remaining pencil- 
lines. Bend up the four pieces so that they form the sides of 
your tray, and then bind it round by pasting on paper, either 
only at the comers, or else, and as is stronger, all round the 
tray. Blue paper looks best for this purpose. 

As your collection increases in quantity, you can make tray 
after tray, and keep them handily one above the other in the 
box, which, of course, should have a lid to it. A 
hinged lid is most suitable. The chief point in con¬ 
structing a cheap cabinet of the kind is to have it 
of such a size and so made that the rows of match- 
trays exactly fit the cardboard trays, and the latter 
exactly fit the containing box. Neatly put together, 
it will well serve its purpose. 


Diagram of 
Cardboard Box. 


SEAWEED COLLECTING.—I. 


(" How to Make 
Cabinet.") 




HOW TO MAKE A CABINET. 


J 


You can, of course, buy ready-made cabinets to hold your 
collections of birds' eggs, shells, fossils, minerals, and dried 
plants. Such cabinets may cost you anything up to five pounds 
apiece, though you may get a small one for, say, twelve shillings. 
Provided you are something of a carpenter you can make your 
own cabinet. Grocers’ boxes of thin wood can, also, be utilised 
for such purpose, they being sand-papered, stained, varnished, 
and lined inside with paper. 

The cheapest way of all is to procure a wooden box and to 
make cardboard trays to go inside it. Your specimens can 
be contained in the little trays of matchboxes, which you are 


If the specimens contained in it have been well 
arranged and properly preserved, a collection of sea¬ 
weeds is a delightful and beautiful possession. 

The seaweed collector needs to have no elaborate outfit. For 
bringing home the specimens secured there is nothing more 
handy than an ordinary waterproof sponge-bag. Acting upon 
expert advice, I once used a large enamelled milk-can for the 
purpo>e, with a closely-fitting lid, and I cordially recommend 
the appliance. A stout stick is useful for balancing purposes 
when scrambling over the rocks, which stick should be provided 
with a crooked handle for hooking in any floating specimens. 
If you do carry a glass bottle in which, after it has been filled 
with sea-w'ater, to immerse fragile specimens, let the bottle be 
borne in the bag, never in your hand, for in clambering over 
the rocks you may slip and become injured by the broken 
glass. 

For the same reason be very careful with a knife. Some 
sharp-edged implement or other may be needed for scraping off 
certain kinds of seaweed from their growing places. Chisels 
screwed into the ends of walking-sticks are sold for the purpose. 
I generally carry a strong, old, kitchen knife, contained in a 
roughly-made leather sheath, and it serves me well. 
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Many of the smaller kinds of weed will be found in pools, 
growing hidden under coarser varieties, which latter should be 
systematically turned over in search of the more delicate speci¬ 
mens. Wash each specimen quite clean before putting it into 
your collecting bag or can. The best time to go collecting is 
half-an-hour before absolute low water, which occurs about 
dve or five and a half hours after high water. Thus you can 
begin at the lowest point on the beach, and thoroughly examine 
the beach in an upward direction, gradually retreating before 
the advancing tide. 


where it sleeps till good weather sets in. Then it comes 
out, and lies basking in the sun, without motion or any 
movement at all, and is quite easily mistaken for a fossil 
reptile. 

Few living things are more nimble when catching their food 
than the tuatara of New Zealand, notwithstanding it looks 
so slow and awkward in its ungainly movements. It appears 
to have no fear whatever, and looks at any one approaching 
it with a steady and meditative eye. Oddly enough, this 
link between antediluvian ages and the present time has three 
eyes, although the third and single eye that is set on the top 
of its head is now sightless. Generally brown in the colour 
of its skin, it casts its coat like the crayfish, and the new skin 
appears at first different from the old one, having bright 
green and bright brown spots on it, especially on the legs and 
sides. 

Owing to the attacks of wild pigs, cats, dogs, stoats, weasels, 
and rats, introduced into New Zealand by the settlers, there 
There is one country where there still lives something was some danger some time ago of the tuatara becoming ex- 

that is the only thing now surviving which directly connects the tinct. But now precautions are taken to secure its safety on 

twentieth century with the ages far past, when great lizard-like the islands. So, to-day, in “ Britain of the Pacific," as many New 

timmals roamed the face of the earth. New Zealand has many Zealanders fondly term their country, you can see the most 

ancient species of 
- - reptile living—one 
that existed many, 

; many hundreds of 
->■*-<. thousands of 

E : __ . years ago. 


QUEEREST AND OLDEST OF 
LIVING THINGS. 


MOTHS 
OF THE 
BRITISH 
ISLES, 


Forming as it 
does one of the 
well-known Way- 
side and Woodland 
Series of books pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. 
Frederick Warne 
& Co., Chandos 
House, Bedford St., 
Strand, W.C.2, this 
admirable work, 
written by Richard 
South, F.E.S., takes 
its place amongst 
the best guides of 

very remarkable types of wild life. She has the unique flightless the kind that can be recommended to nature lovers. In 
parrot, and the kea that kills sheep and lambs, and also the silver- many ways it is unique, and certainly there is. none better, 
throated tui, the sweetest of her song-birds. Till a generation no matter at what price. It is issued in two volumes, price 
ago she also had the giant moa, that strange link with bird 8s. 6 d. net each, with accurately coloured figures of every 
creation of the primeval ages. To-day she still possesses, species and of many varieties, also drawings of eggs, cater- 
among her remarkable living things, the tuatara. that connects pillars, chrysalids, and food-plants. To give some idea of its 
this age with the almost mythical periods when parts of comprehensiveness, it may be mentioned that, in addition to 
Europe and Asia and America were yet flooded and in volcanic numerous black and white drawings, there are no fewer than 670 
eruption. coloured figures in the first volume, and 873 in the second. In- 

There is nothing like the tuatara anywhere else on the globe. eluded in the introduction there is a considerable section devoted 
Partly like a crocodile and partly like a turtle—as were the to the subject of field work, which includes many valuable hints 

immense saurians, the remains of which arc found in beds of as to day-time moth hunting, sugaring, searching for larvae, pupa 

coal, deep from the surface—the tuatara breeds on the many digging, and so forth, all the advice given being both practical 
smail islands that one time formed part of the mainland of and up to date. Complete modernity, indeed, may be said to be 

what is now New' Zealand. Where the sea-birds breed it is the keynote of these distinctive and wonderfully helpful pocket 

Always found, for it likes to live with the birds, and often takes guides, each of which contains between 300 and 400 printed 

possession of the burrow, when bird and tuatara live together pages, in addition to the many scores of coloured plates. The 

in great friendship. This extraordinary animal when hatched excellence of these latter pictures is beyond all praise, and they 
is four inches in length, and grows until it is about thirty inches are of themselves a sheer delight, even to anyone who is only 

long. The eggs of the female arc always laid on the same day casually inspecting them. In the descriptive matter, technicali- 

of the same month, year after year, and are usually deposited ties have been avoided as much as possible, the main object 

m a burrow about a foot deep, then are covered with sand by being to provide a guide to the identification of British moths, 

the tuatara and left to be hatched by the heat of the sun and the together with a simple account of the whole or a part of their 

moisture in the ground. The eggs take a long time to hatch, earlier stages. Some time ago I wrote in praise of Mr. South’s 

usually from ten to twelve months. But when once out of " Butterflies of the British Isles,” and I have cause to know that 
the egg which resembles that of the turtle, the youngster many B.O.F.C. readers of my remarks have, and wisely, made 
keps to the same burrow year after year, and very seldom that book their own. For every one of our members I can cordially 

goes far from it in search of the spiders and insects on which supplement that expression of approval by adding this testimony 

H i lve s. to the value of " Moths of the British Isles.” Any Field Club 

When the winter, or rainy season, comes along in the months branch that can become possessed of this volume will be well 

of June July, and August, the tuatara is snug in its burrow, equipped for its work. 


[I'koto by W. S, betrui^e. 


The Tuatara, 

(** Queerest and oldest of living things.”) 
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B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS, 


i 


For the April Field Club Competition there was a larger 
number of entries for the Drawing and Photographic side than 
for the Nature Notes. The high standard of the former was very 
gratifying, showing the keen interest that B.O.F.C. members 




NOTES FOR THE MONTH—JULY. 

This is the month of birds, for the young 
ones are now on the wing. If possible, 
study the ways and habits of the interest¬ 
ing family of titmice, the long-tailed tit, 
great tit, marsh and willow tits, crested 
tit, and coal tit. Commoner still, but 
not quite so typical of the group, is the 
blue titmouse. All are restless, com¬ 
panionable birds, and in the hedges you 
may track one of their travelling family 
parties by listening for the characteristic 
zi-zi note. 

The purple emperor butterfly is about 
in the oak woods, settling on the highest 
twigs. To lure him down to the ground 
place the body of a rabbit or other animal, 
dead some time, in the midst of a dirty 
puddle, and he will be attracted by it. 
More fair, though, is the method of having 
a 15- or 20-foot long handle to your net 
and taking this fine insect in full flight. 
The underside of this butterfly's wings 
is exceedingly pretty. Another prize 
is the famous death's-head hawk moth, 
the largest of British moths, with a skull- 
marking on the thorax and wings that 
may extend to five inches. 

The yellow and the white water-lilies 
are flowering ; if you bring home a plant 
you can grow it in a tub or pail of water 
in the garden. With a few of the big 
water beetles from a pond you have an 
entertaining and instructive aquarium. 


evince in their studies. After due consideration the Prize Award 
was made as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : Louis G. Vedy, 15 
Taylor Road, Wallington. Half-Guinea Prize for Nature 
Drawing : Thomas A. Phillips, 6 Ruckley Avenue, Lozells 
Street, Aston, Birmingham. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Six- 
penny Books : Bertie Cameron, 5 Craigie Terrace, Ferry 
Road, Dundee ; Frank Hollands, 52 South Street-, Dorking ; 
W. Popham, 89 Frederick Place, Plumstead. Extra Prizes of 
Two-Shilling Books : William Slack, 76 Windermere Road, Forest Fields, 
Nottingham ; Raymond Hodgson, 14 Victoria Road, Barrow-in-Furness ; 
B. Millington, The Meads, Christchurch Road, Newport, Mon. Specially 
Commended: Frank H. S. Jennings, Walberswick; F. J. Donnal, West 
Worthing; J. Westrope, Leyton; H. L. Whitwham, Bingley; H. A. 
Champ, Reading; R. H. Smith, Hythe ; G. E. Cocke, Sunbury ; S. Bray, 
Alnwick; P. D. Baylis, Bournvilie ; F. H. Williams, Victoria, Australia; 
M. Murphy, Simla, India; H. E. Whitby, Brantham; E. Davy, Hoyland; 
G. Dickson, Huthwaite; A. M. White, Perth ; P. M. Walters, Stamford Hill; 
A. Laird, Eaglesham ; H. Jones, Tarvin ; W. Orchard, Callestick. 


Queries and Answers. 

Young Farmer. —Especially in war time, when supplies are short, is it useful that boys shall know 
something as to the proper feeding of horses. Horse* not at work or doing only very light 
work require practically no corn or other concentrated food. The needs of a horse at work 
vary with its weight, the amount of work, and the character of the work. A heavy horse 
needs more food than a light horse, and will be able to consume greater quantities of bulky food, 
such as hay or straw. More energy, and therefore more food, is required by a horse doing its 
work at a fast pace than if the same work be done at a slow pace. 

A. George. —For pressing and drying plants the special drying-paper that is sold for the purpose 
is much better than ordinary blotting-paper. The most usual and convenient size is 16 inches 
by 10 inches when folded, and the cost of this before the war was about is. id. per quire. You 
can use blotting-paper if you like, but it soon wears out, the plants often stick to it, and the 
drying-paper proves to be much cheaper in the end. 

H. Wilson Wace. —Moths that have been relaxed had better be left on the setting board a little 
longer than freshly killed specimens, otherwise the wings may gradually return to their original 
position. By moistening with warm water the cork lining of a zinc collecting-or relaxing-box, 
moths and butterflies maybe kept relaxed for some time, but unless the air in the box has been 
thoroughly poisoned with, say, naphthaline, mould will soon make its appearance upon the 
insects. 

E. Edwards. —The best method for keeping a caged parrot in good health is to provide the bird 
with ample means of amusement. The injurious vices of feather-plucking and foot-biting 
are largely occasioned by the bird having nothing to do while imprisoned in its cage, and so 
turning to any kind of occupation in order to pass away the time. An emptj cotton reel will 
keep a parrot busy biting the wood into small pieces. Another capital and more permanent 
toy for it is a good-sized key, attached to a chain and hung from the top wires, dangling inside 
the cage. Polly will have a game with this every day, and sometimes continue such play for 
hours. Any thoughtful owner of a parrot ought to be able to hit upon little dodges for 
providing amusement for his feathered pdt—of course, being careful to guard the bird against 
possible harm from any of the appliances or methods employed. 

G. E. A.—Climbing-irons can be bought for about ten shillings a pair. They are very useful to 
the egg-collector ; indeed, there are not a few trees which it is practically impossible to climb 
without them. You may sometimes hear it said that rlimbing-irons are dangerous appliances 
to use, and that wearers of them frequently meet with accidents. The reason for that sug¬ 
gestion being made is that mishaps do occur through the faulty construction of some of the 
irons, or else by reason of the carelessness of users of good irons. In some of the irons the 
spike is neither long enough nor sufficiently sharp. As you have not yet used such irons, I may 
mention that, in climbing, the arms embrace the tree as in ordinary climbing, and the spiked 
inner side of the foot is struck smartly against the trunk, so that the claw oi the iron may gain 
a firm hold. The claw on the other foot is then struck into the tree higher up the trunk. 
So the climber ascends. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A v prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this month’s “Nature Note" is “ British Hawk Moths / 9 Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must 

be the sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or 
other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in 
length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, 
and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part the rein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, piiotinf- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-peas, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfly 
nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given.. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : “If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 



The B.O.F.C* Badge. 

rtinted on blue silt, price 34. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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A Constant Reader. —The article 
on netting was reprinted on 
page 367 of “ Indoor 
Games,” published in 1891 
ajid out of print for years. 

There is a small book on 
the subject published at 
the *' Exchange and Mart ” 

Office, Bream’s Buildings, 

Chancery Lane, and another 
obtainable at shops where 
they sell embroidery and 
other fancy work for ladies. 

Astronomer and J. Coutts. —The 

Nautical Almanac used to 
be half-a-crown. It is a 
Government publication, 
obtainable through any 
bookseller, but only kept 
in stock by nautical book¬ 
sellers. You would find 
some useful astronomical 
information in Whitaker’s 
Almanac. 

M. E. Hooley. —Write for particulars to the University Tutorial 
College, 32 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 

R. Bell. —You can obtain particulars regarding Assistant Clerks 
in the Royal Navy by writing for them to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, Whitehall; or you can see the appendix 
to the Quarterly Navy List at any public library, or get it 
from Wyman & Son, Fetter Lane. 

H. D. D. — 1. The national emblem of the United States of 
America is the sea-eagle, Haliaetus albicilla , not the 
golden eagle. 2. A livery button, not an army button. 

A. Parkinson. —If you are of military age you will have to 
join up in this country. The Cape Mounted Police are 
now absorbed in the South African Police force and are 
not recruited from over here. 

J. R. F., F. L., and R. J. Forbes.— Address—“ The Adjutant, 
Imperial Cadet Yeomanry, London.” The name of the 
town is sufficient for any regiment whose headquarters are 
w'ithin its area. 

W. H. C. —Carbon plates for bichromate batteries can l>e had 
of W. Butcher & Sons, Limited, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 1. 






Nash. —Gas light is too yellow ; 
electric light is required unless 
you use a special developer. 

Scottish Girl. — The money 
realised by the sale of old lead 
soldiers, &c., would be too 
insignificant to worry about. 
Give them away: many a 
small boy would be glad of 
them, even if broken. 

M. Chantler. —Clean the mackintosh 
by laying it on a board and 
scrubbing it with soap and 
water. 

T. Kerr. — 1 . The name of the Indian 
state is Bhor, not Bhore. 2. 
The three first are Hyderabad 
stamps w’orth twopence each ; the fourth is 
Swedish, but is not a postage stamp. 

Hill. —The U.S.A. stamp bearing the portrait of 
Martha Washington is one of a scries issued 
in 1902. There are four varieties in colour. If 
unused, the violet black and deep grey violet 
are worth eightpence each, and the pale grey violet and 
pale lavender are each worth eightecnpence; if used the 
pale violet is worth fourpence. 

A Stamp Collector. —Indian stamps surcharged “ Service ” or 
“ On H.M.S.” are worth a penny more, the surcharge 
adding very little to their value. 

J. B. and A. R. Humphreys. —The values of the British coins 
in your long list have been given recently in this column. 
They are all to be found in Regan’s catalogue, published 
at 124 Queen's Road, Bayswater, W. 2, price one shilling. 
The ten-cent piece of Ceylon, 1892, is worth fourpence ; 
the others are current and worth their face value less the 
rate of exchange. In such cases the size of the coin tells 
you nearly enough what it is worth. 

R. J. Dickinson and 0 . M.— There are advertisements of medals 
for sale in ” Exchange and Mart,” sold at the railway 
bookstalls. Among the dealers are Messrs. Spink and 
Son, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 (corner of Air Street). 
There is a complete series of medals issued from the Mint 
in the United Service Museum, Whitehall, and it includes 
every bar for every medal. 


H. W. —You can get star maps from Stanford, Ltd., Long Acre, 
or Philip & Sons, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

Madcap. -1 You can buy pets of all kinds at Carnage’s in 
Holborn. 2. Bank of Canada token is only worth a penny. 
3. To obtain a dental degree you have now to go through 
an ordinary' hospital course and specialise in dentistry. 

D. Dickie. —Apply to Messrs. Winsor and Newton, 38 Rathbone 
Place, London, W. i, and send a square inch of the paper 
as a sample ; but you arc not so very' far from Edinburgh, 
and you could get it just as well there from some artists’ 
colourman. 

T . M. Campbell.—1. For "a French magazine of the style of 
the * B.O.P.’ ” apply to Messrs. Hachette, 18 King William 
street, W.C. 2. There were the ” Journal de la Jcunessc,” 
” Education —Recreation.” and one or two others before 
the war. 2. We had ” Cap Badges of the Territorial 
Force ” in our thirty-fifth volume, which is now out of 
print, and many illustrated articles, but no plates, about 
the badges of the regular regiments in the volumes before 
the war. 


J. 0 . Williams.—1. A. H. Norway’s ” Highways and Byway? 
in Yorkshire”; Gordon Home’s “Yorkshire Coast and 
Moorland Scenes,” also his “ Yorkshire Dales and Fells ” 
and his “Yorkshire Vales and Wolds”; J. E. Morris’s 
“ North Riding of Yorkshire ”; G. Radford's " Rambles 
by Yorkshire Rivers.” 2. A. G. Bradley's “ Highways and 
Byways of the Lake District ” ; H. D. Rawnsley’s “ Life and 
Nature at the Lakes,” and his “ Months at the Lakes ”; 
and W. T. Palmer’s “ Lake Country Rambles.” These, 
with Murray’s and the other handbooks in each case, would 
all be interesting and useful. 3. So far as camping is 
concerned, the best book is the Handbook of the Association- 
of Cycle Campers published by the Amateur Camping 
Club. 

J. H. Middleton.—The list is too long. A gun-money shilling 
of James the Second is worth a shilling ; a shilling of 1787 
is w'orth fifteenpence, and a sixpence of that date is worth 
ninepence ; a Victoria jubilee shilling with the small head 
is worth two shillings ; a Charles the Second halfpenny of 
1781 is an impossibility, so is a William and Mary halfpenny 
of 1672—refer to some English history. 


Faber and Electrician. —You do not want an accumulator for 
an electric torch ; what you want is a dry cell, which will 
now cost you eightecnpence at the least at any cycle shop. 

C Boast. _You require a licence for an air-gun, and it costs 

ten shillings, just as if the air-gun w'ere an ordinary gun 
or revolver. 


Queries lor this page must be addressed to the Editor , " B.O.P 4 Bouvsrie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked " Correspondence .” As space is- 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers Will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the "B.O.P.” going to press some 
time in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possibly 
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NOTHING LIKE SYSTEM. 

“ Don’t tell me you can’t remember things ! ” said Tom to 
John. “ Memory is all a matter of system. Now, in what 
year was the battle of Agincourt fought ? ” 

John pleaded that his memory failed him on that interesting 
historical fact. 

“ Exactly 1 ” replied Tom. “ Now, how many days arc 
there in a week ? ” 

“ Seven/' came the answer. 

“ Very well. Twice seven is fourteen. Multiply by a hundred 
—fourteen hundred. Number of days in June, thirty. Half 
of thirty, fifteen. Fifteen and fourteen hundred ? " 

“ Fourteen hundred and fifteen,” murmured John. 

” Right ! That’s the year the battle was fought. System, 
my boy. That’s what does it—system.” 

* * * 

“TWO BY NINE.” 

When a man wants trouble it is very easy to find an excuse 
for making it. According to Mike Hogan, Casey and O’Brien 
were having an argument of their own at the corner of the 
street. It had progressed to the extent that each had forgotten 
what it was about originally and they were wholly oblivious 
to the gathering crowd until an urbane and genteel person in 
a frock coat put in. 

” Come, come, my man,” he said, gently plucking Casey by 
the sleeve. ” You don't want to fight ; I can tell it by your 
looks. Your face is too benign-” 

” Two be nine ! Two be nine, is ut, ye scut ? ’* bellowed 
Casey. ” Me face is two be nine, is ut ? ” 

And there was where the real trouble began. 

i * * 

DEFINED. 

The teacher was giving a geography lesson, and the class, 
having travelled from London to Labrador and from Thessaly 
to Timbuctoo, was thoroughly worn out. . ” And now,” said 
the teacher, ” we come to Germany, that important country 
governed by the Kaiser. Tommy Jones, what is a Kaiser ? ” 

” Please’m,” yawned Tommy Jones, ” a stream o' hot water 
springin' up an' disturbin' the earth." 

* * * 

CHANGED HER MIND. 

At a certain seaside resort a lady visitor, in charge of some 
half-dozen youngsters, spent a good deal of her time in attempt¬ 
ing to drive bargains with the boatmen on the beach. She 
came to be pretty well known, and her patronage was not 
particularly desired. 

” Well, John,” she remarked to a boatman one morning. 
" what will you charge to row us round the point ? ” 

** " Well, mum,” said John, critically surveying the group, 

” I couldn’t possibly do it under ten shillings.” 


“ Ten shillings,” gasped the lady. “That is simply pre¬ 
posterous. The man over there,” indicating another boatman, 
“ has offered to take us for half-a-crown.’' 

“ That may be so, mum,” calmly responded John. “ Ye 
see. Bill’s riskin' very little. His old boat’s full of holes, while 
I’ve only got a few in mine.” 

The lady didn't go rowing that morning. 

* * * 

THE RIGHT ONE. 

The scarred veteran was telling stories of his thrilling ex¬ 
periences on the field of battle to a party of young recruits, 
who listened attentively to his words of wisdom. 

“ After going into action against machine-gun fire, I was 
carried away wounded. The surgeon examined me and said 
to the stretcher-bearers, ' Take him and have him carefully 
laid.in the ammunition-wagon, and-’ ” 

** Look here,” interposed one of the recruits, “ you're mixed 
up. You mean they carried you to the ambulance-wagon.” 

“ No, I don’t,” replied the veteran, emphatically shaking his 
grizzled head. “ I was so full of bullets that the doctor thought 
my proper place was in the ammunition-wagon.” 

* * * 

THE ONLY SAFE COURSE. 

The supervisor who was always giving the children instruc¬ 
tion as to what to do in case of fire, generally visited the school 
alone ; but one day there was a board meeting and five super¬ 
visors visited the class together. 

The children had been well drilled by their instructor and knew 
exactly what the supervisor would ask them. So after a pain¬ 
ful period of stuttering answers and mistakes with the other 
supervisors, it was a great relief to see Mr. Wales rise to address 
them. 

“ You have listened very attentively to the other gentlemen,” 
said their friend, “ and told them what you know of the subjects 
they have chosen. What would you do if I were to make a little 
speech ? ” 

“ Form a line and march into the yard,” answered the smr 5 °{ 
children. ,and 

__~*r 

MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offend each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyetus need 
not be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories 
for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Bov’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouvetic Street, London, E.C. 4, and 
mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is Tom P. Fry, Leyburn, 
Emily Street, Highgate Hill, S. Brisbane, Queensland, for the 
storyette entitled “ Nothing like System.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoodt, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchezier, London ami Eton. 
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BEARERS OF THE BURDEN IN MANY LANDS. 
Egyptian Water-Wheel worked by Buffalo. 


“ His Serene Highness.” 

A School Story. 

By RICHARD BIRD. 

(In two Chapters.) 


' I I ING out of the school after 
JEmT hours was no easy matter, but 

. ^ the very next day another visit 

U,IS P a *d to the camp. Truth 
f 11 nip Is me to record that it 

BlSlUi : V was after " lights-out." at 10.15. 

\\ P i' m. Burton and Wilmot. who 

jlRjgA used the breach of rules to 

themselves on the score 
y /\°f patriotism, emerged 
P\f Jw ' * 1 from a certain window 

******'•'**. at 10.30, and went for a 

i night cycle-ride. Briefly, 

they met with no success. 
Another inspection of 
Atwith Camp, which was lit up by electric lights, and 
a cautious patrol round the Halfway House, produced 
absolutely no results. 

There was a feeling of thrills in the air, of course, beirtg 
out at that time, but nothing in the way of " clues "— 
not even a dog barked at them. They got back to their 
cubicles, unobserved, about two o’clock in the morning, and 
were extremely sleepy next day. 

By no means discouraged, however, they tried the same 
on three successive nights—with precisely the same result. 

VOL. XL. part 10. 


Wilmot, punctuating his speech with yawns, then declared 
that he was fed up with night-rides, and that if Burton 
tried it again, he would have to go alone. To his surprise 
Pedro agreed. 

" Yes, we’ve nothing to show for it," he said frankly, 
catching the infection of the yawn. " This night business 
is too much of a good thing—we shall simply fall off the 
benches in class, if we try to burn the candle at both ends. 
I’m going to chuck it. But so far as it’s possible, I mean to 
keep an eye on the camp and the pub." 

" Meaning-? " 

" Well, I’m going to bike over there on every possible 
opportunity and lie about on the moor. I’m not satisfied 
that Daggs is straight. He may be all right, but—I can’t 
help feeling that he’s not quite straight, that he's up to 
some mischief." 

" It'll be a long job." 

" Dare say ; but if you want to be any good in the track¬ 
ing line, you’ve got to have patience." 

Accordingly, whenever the claims of football and the 
weather allowed, the two boys cycled over and kept an 
unostentatious watch. Always they had a look at the 
camp first, and always they saw nothing to arouse or con¬ 
firm suspicion. At the inn a similar tale was told. Now 
and then they dropped in boldly, and drank milk or stone- 
ginger, and on such occasions they found Daggs was like 
his old self—more hospitable and less grumpy. Once 
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“HIS SERENE HIGHNESS ” 


they penetrated (while the landlord was after a stray 
sheep) into the mysterious stable ; but their search was 
not rewarded as it had been on the first occasion. They 
did not go to the inn more than two or three times in all, 
not wishing to make the landlord suspect. On their other 
visits they kept in hiding—half a mile or so from the place. 
There was plenty of cover available from the heather and 
rocks, and it was not long before they found a fairly warm 
eyrie that sheltered them from the wind. 

It was cold up on the moor, and they were thankful 
that the frost soon went and a kind of second Indian summer 
set in towards the end of November. In this eyrie they 
would lie for an hour or so, comforted by a bag of toffee, 
gazing earnestly at the inn and the surrounding country. 
But though they had eyes like hawks, and though their 
patience surprised themselves, nothing ever came to 
mark the day with a white stone—nothing in the least 
suspicious could ever be seen. It looked like one of the 
many mare's nests that Pedro had discovered in the course 
of years ; they were glad they had not communicated 
their idle fancies to the police. The inn seemed peaceful 
and desolate : they never saw the stranger with the horse 
and dog-cart. Occasionally a stray motor-car pulled up, 
and the driver had refreshment brought out to him. Even 
this but served to dispel suspicion, for it suggested an 
obvious explanation of the cache beneath the straw. 

This sort of thing went on for a month, and the boys 
began to grow tired of the daily round. “ Daily ” is 
hardly the right word, for, of course, they could not manage 
to get over to the moor -every day. Three times a week 
was the most they ever did, and sometimes it was only 
twice. When the month was up, Wilmot said he was 
fed up, and meant to retire from the joint-stock company. 
Burton nodded rather gloomily. 

“I dare say you’re right, old chap,” he said. "I'm 
as fed up as you are. But I hate to give in when there's 
even a dog's chance left. Personally, I mean to hang on 
all the same.” 

" How long for ? " asked Wilmot. 

" Oh—?ay, another month.” 

" Not for me l ” answered Wilmot with decision. " I've 
had enough. It’s none too warm on the moor. Now, if 
you'd said a week, I’d have hung on for the sake of pallyness, 
but a month-” 

" Split the difference and say three weeks, then,” urged 
Burton. 

" Give you a fortnight ; and that’s my highest,” returned 
Wilmot. " Don’t want to be unsporting, Pedro ; but a 
fortnight’s as much as I'm game for.” 

So it was resolved that for two more weeks the chums 
should mount guard. At the end of that time they would 
retire again into private life. In the first week, spurred 
by the thought of the approaching end, they contrived 
to pay three visits. In the second, they paid one. The 
difference between this and its forerunners was consider¬ 
able, to say the least. And it was due to two things— 
chance (or the fortune of war) and . . . patience. 

Let us now consider the unpleasant character of Private 
Holt. There is no need to dwell on it, for such characters 
are to be found in every country and are not unduly adver¬ 
tised. But a few words of description are necessary. 
He was in the army against his will. He was a conscript, 
marked by the M.O. in one of the lower categories. Un- 
suited for heavy work, or even for garrison duty abroad, 
he had finally been given the duty of mounting guard 
over German prisoners. It was a light job, but he disliked 
it intensely, because he disliked the army. Shiftless, un¬ 
trustworthy, lazy, and treacherous, he was an easy mark 
for the subterranean friends of the gentleman alluded to 
as His Serene Highness, Prince Strike-a-lightenstcin. 

This gentleman had many friends w’ell known in Germany, 
and a few friends—discreetly anonymous—in England. 
These friends conceived the idea of arranging an escape. 
They knew it would not be easy, but they knew it would 
be highly profitable to themselves if it succeeded. Titles 
and money can do a great deal, and for many months these 
worthy people schemed, plotted, and arranged. They had 


many disappointments, and many of their schemes came 
to naught. At last they hit upon one that promisee!—say, 
a hundred-to-one chance. His Serene Highness—by this 
time extremely impatient and disgusted—was agreeable. 
The promoters resolved to go ahead. Accordingly, in the 
fullness of time, Private Holt was apprised that two hundred 
pounds would be his if he was willing to turn his back for 
a few minutes after dropping a rope over a certain lofty 
gate. 

Holt succumbed at once. " Two hundred pounds ! ” 
he said affably. " Why, I’d 'ang my own father for two 
'undred ! I’m on ! ” 

Traitors are never cheerful objects to contemplate, so 
we will leave Private Holt congratulating himself on easy 
money, and shift the scene forward a few weeks. 

On a November morning about six o'clock, Holt dropped 
the rope and whistled softly. An answering whistle came, 
and the sentry began to march up and down. There was 
a noise of climbing, and presently the head of a man 
appeared above the top. The nearest sentry was about 
a hundred yards away, marching with his back turned ; 
it would be a matter of some thirty seconds only before 
he reversed. During these thirty seconds, His Serene 
Highness flung a sack over the barbs at the gate top, 
scrambled over at the expense of some skin, and dropped 
lightly to the ground. 

He stood in the shadow of the gate for a minute or two 
while the other sentry tramped back. As soon as his back 
was turned again, the fugitive made noiseless haste towards 
the road. Arrived at a certain clump of trees he found 
that his good friends had not forgotten : a cycle was held 
there by a man who spoke in whispers. " Take the road 
till you come to the turn. Then strike up the moor road. 
The first inn you come to is the rendezvous. You must 
w'ait there till it comes.” 

“ And the time ? ” queried His Serene Highness. 

"If all goes well, about eight o’clock. Of course, we 
cannot be sure. So many chances-” 

" I understand. But, if all goes well, I ought not to 
have too long to wait ? ” 

" No. You have arranged it in the camp ? ” 

" I hope so. Unless something extraordinary happens, 
I do not think they will discover my escape before nine 
or ten at the least. I have arranged that.” 

" It is good. There is the road.” 

Without further words the Prince mounted the cycle 
and rode off. The morning was still dark, and he rode 
without a light. On that lonely road, and at that time, he 
met no one. In due course he found the inn. Drawing a 
deep breath of relief—he felt the bonds loosening already— 
he entered the stable yard. There let us leave him awhile 
calculating the chances—the hundred-to-one chance—of 
escape, with a pulsing heart. 

As things fell out, it was a saint’s day—the feast of 
the patron saint of Cobham School. By long-standing 
tradition this was a whole holiday. Fellows w r ho lived 
near were allowed to go home ; the rest could spend it as 
they pleased, provided they gave notice to the authorities 
where they were going and what meals they w’ould be in for. 
Burton and Wilmot had determined to take a couple of 
books and a haversack of grub to the moor, resolved 
to use the few remaining hours to the full. They finished 
a capital breakfast at seven o'clock, and then mounted their 
machines. By a quarter to nine, they were established 
in the moorland eyrie. 

A quarter to nine ! If things had gone according to the 
original plan, they would have been three-quarters of an 
hour too late. But we know the fate of the best-laid 
schemes ; and when such schemes are dependent on such 
things as altitude and weather, it is not surprising that 
His Serene Highness was kept waiting. Impatient as 
he was. still he was not foolish enough to expect an exact 
time-schedule to be kept. He knew’ that, even when his 
escape was discovered, it might be several hours before he 
could be traced. So he thoroughly enjoyed a meal at the 
Halfway House, and then retired to an upper room, w’here 
he could be safe in the unlikely event of an early caller. 
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Wilmot and Burton settled themselves comfortably for 
a chat, and presently the latter gentleman opened “ Sherlock 
Holmes '* for a spell of peaceful enjoyment. It had been 
settled between them that they should keep watch, turn 
and turn about. So while Burton buried himself in 44 The 
Speckled Band." Wilmot first devoted himself to pumpng 
up a tyre that had flagged a trifle, and then observed the 
landscape. There was not a creature to be seen—nothing 
to break the stark monotony of the moor and distant hills 
but the Halfway House, from whose chimney a thin trail 
of smoke spread lazily into the still air. So time passed. 
Wilmot grew tired of watching where there was nothing 
fresh to see. He looked at his watch. They had beeu 
there nearly half an hour, and he stirred Pedro with his foot. 


touring, I expect. We’ll see them coming over the hill 
presently." 

Burton said nothing, but still sat alert and expectant. 
The faint hum increased a little, and then still more. It 
grew more distinct, but no car could be seen. The npise 
was very evident now, and Wilmot's puzzled face suddenly 
lightened. " It must be an aeroplane !" he cried. Burton 
nodded assent, and they craned their necks, scouring the 
heavens. For a full two minutes they could see nothing. 
Then, simultaneously, they picked it up—a mere speck 
in the illimitable blue, apparently almost directly above 
them. 44 There she is 1 " said Wilmot. 44 We'll see in a jiff 
if it’s a monoplane. ... Is she going north ? " 

Burton said nothing. A flash of intuition had given 



91 As His Serene Highness steered the 'plane east, and gave 
against the back of his neck." (See pa%e 508.) 


a sigh of relief, he felt a chilly, menacing tube pressed 


“ 'M ? " said Pedro, without looking up. 

" This is pretty dull," complained Wilmot. 

Burton shifted comfortably. 

"Ripping good yarn," he murmured; but the other 
felt the need of company. 

" I said this was dull." he observed. " For the hundredth 
time. I begin to think we're fairly average asses." 

"I'll give you a rest soon." said Burton. "You’ll 
be all right when you’re into ‘ The People of the Mist.' 
Hello ! What's that ? " 

" What's what ? " 

Burton did not reply, but sat up as if listening for some¬ 
thing. Wilmot strained his ears, but could detect nothing 
but the occasional cry of a curlew. " I don’t hear any¬ 
thing." he said. " What did you——" 

" ’Sh ! I’m sure I did. Listen 1 " 

Both listened again, and the next minute Wilmot 
corroborated. " Yes, I think I do hear something now. 
Sounds like a motor-car in the dim distance. Somebody 


him the explanation of the stable ; but even his detective 
brain did not guess at the whole of the secret. He smiled 
to himself, pleased that a possible solution of the little 
mystery was his. Then he spoke, face still towards the 
sky. 

" I don’t think it’s north. . . . Half a sec., and we'll 
b2 able to tell. . . . He’s swinging east now. . . . No . . . 
that's a spiral. . . 

" A spiral it is. . . . Say, old boy ! I fancy he may 
be coming down. What a lark if he lands down here ! " 

41 No end of a lark," muttered Burton, brain and eyes 
both busy. And—I sa\ !-” 

" What ! " 

" Suppose it’s a German ! " 

Wilmot was silent a moment in sheer amazement. Then 
reason asserted itself again, and he shook his head. 

44 Not likely 1 How could it get past our coast defences, 
and come so far inland ? " 

" They’ve done it before, and I don’t see why it should be 
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so hard. 'Spose it flew high—very high—and it was a bit 
misty, too, like it was this morning before the sun was 
properly out—who's to know if it's German or British, 
10,000 feet up ? " m 

" The markings, you ass ! " 

“ Ass yourself! Couldn’t they paint our marks on ? " 

" Then, why come here ? " 

" German camp," said Burton, eyes still in air. " It’s 
a marked landing-place good enough—a blaze of light at 
night, and in the day no town or house within miles. 
Steer by compass, and you’ll get it every time. But— 
look l " 

The exclamation was caused by a fine vol plan 6 from 
the mysterious craft. With hearts bumping and holding 
their breath, the boys saw it glide to earth a mile away, 
run along a level piece of ground, and then come to rest. 
Wilmot half rose, but Burton restrained him. " Wait / " 
he said. " Let's watch a bit ! " 


ning to move. It was whirling fast by the time 
Burton had hold of the side : he scrambled up and in— 
there was a confused and roaring sound as the 'plane ran 
bumping along the ground and, the next moment, took 
the air. 

His Serene Highness, encompassed with levers, wires, 
controls, and the general gear, had hardly had time even 
to think of the unwitting passenger in the observer’s seat 
behind, and a little above him. In any case, he did 
not care—he felt he had the whip hand. 

Burton clung to his seat, not frightened, but marvellously 
excited, and wondering what to do. The 'plane rose 
swiftly in steep spirals, but the ascent had barely begun 
before Burton had his mind made up. 

" You’d better get down again I " he shouted. The 
pilot turned and laughed. 

“In a few hours you will be in Germany. The tables 
turned, eh ? " 


" What for ? " 

There was no answer, but Pedro and his chum crouched 
in silence as they saw a little figure clamber out and stretch 
itself. Then the airman set off at a brisk walk towards 
them and—the Halfway House ! Expectant, filled with 
a hundred surmises, they watched a moment longer. 
Suddenly, two figures emerged from the inn. Each was 
carrying two tins. 

“The petrol /" gasped Burton. "I say, old man! 
I do believe we’re on to something big after all. Come 
on ! " 

" What to do ? " 

" Shut up ! Follow me! ’’ 

Like a snake in the grass, Pedro began to wriggle his way 
along. After progressing an uncomfortable hundred yards, 
he took advantage of two things—rising ground, and the 
fact that the three new'-comers had turned and begun to 
walk towards the aeroplane. 

Burton and Wilmot broke into a noiseless trot, and a 
quarter of a mile was covered before they found it neces¬ 
sary to stop and walk. A crawl—a running detour—and 
another trot brought them within a quarter of a mile of 
their quarry—now busy with the petrol tins, refilling the 
tank. Then, by a mischance, one of the figures turned 
and saw them. It was Mr. Daggs. He shouted his dismay, 
and, being a thorough coward, with an uneasy conscience, 
incontinently took to his heels. On a sudden impulse, 
and without any settled plan of action, the boys dashed 
forward. 

" Pity we haven’t sticks ! " panted Wilmot. 

“ Look what I’ve got ! ” gasped Burton. In his hand 
he held the bicycle pump, which he had seized half-con- 
sciously as a weapon of offence as they started. It was 
not exceedingly deadly, it was true; but a two-foot metal 
tube is better than nothing; and in any case, they were 
too excited to take chances. As they sprang forward, 
His Serene Highness was anxiously emptying the third tin. 
The pilot shouted to him to get in while he engaged the 
unexpected assailants. He was a small man and lightly 
made : Wilmot and Burton were big and sturdy. The 
pilot, true to his salt, made a gallant effort to achieve 
the coup. He ran forward to meet them, hoping at least 
to delay them sufficiently for his master 


“ Not a bit," shouted Burton, as calmly as he could. 
" If you don't do as I say, your number's up." 

The pilot laughed, and made no reply. He took it 
for granted that Burton knew nothing of flying—which, 
of course, was the case. He also took for granted that 
Burton would not dare to attempt any sort of attack as 
long as they were in the air. In this he was undeceived. 
As His Serene Highness steered the 'plane east, and gave a 
sigh of relief, he felt a chilly, menacing tube pressed against 
the back of his neck, and Burton's voice said : " Unless 
you come down within a minute, you’re a dead man ! " 

The prince stiffened, but dared not turn. 

“ You fool! " he shouted. " You would not dare! 
It means death for both ! " 

" Don’t care! " was the resolute reply. " I’m not 
going to Germany at any price.—I’ll count sixty and 
then-" 

He began the seconds—“ One—two—three "—in a mo¬ 
notonous shout. His Serene Highness revised his opinion. 
Surely the boy would not dare. ..." Ten—eleven— 
twelve. ..." But these English are so stubborn—so 
mad.—"Nineteen—twenty—twenty-one. ..." Ah! 
escape was so near—so sweet—dare he risk the bullet ? 
" Twenty-five—twenty-six. ..." Escape was sweet but 
. . . "Thirty-three—thirty-four . . .” the boy’s voice 
was so cool—so steady—" Forty-seven—forty-eight "—and 
that steel ring against his nape so atrociously menacing 
—" Fifty-three—fifty-four ..." 

" Curse you ! " he shouted. " But I must give in 1 " 

And Burton, thankful that his bluff had not been called, 
smiled silently as the aeroplane began to drop to earth. 
He could now take some interest in the scenery, and his 
own sensations ; but we will not linger over them. Suffice 
it to say that they landed near a village. Here Burton 
compelled his prisoner to sit still, bandage his eyes with 
a handkerchief, and then step out. Then he—called the 
local policeman ! 

******* 

“ Old man ! " said Wilmot, later in the day when his 
tale had been told for the second lime to the umpteenth 
audience, " if he'd defied you, what 


to make good his escape. He drew a would you have done ? ’’ 

revolver, and crack!—a bullet spa* past i; # ; "Cracked him over the skull and 

Wilmot’sear. The next moment he was jBC (tPCCrtUl* chanced it. I’d been watching his 

fighting madly on the ground, and the j: ? ; hands on the controls, and I do know 

pump descended foicibly on his nose. the world’s a vale of tears, ;i something about the engine. It might 

Momentarily stunned and blinded, he i: Smile till rainbows span it ; have been a smash, but I wasn't going 

succumbed. Breathe the love that life endears, to let him get away." 

" Hang on to him !" shouted Burton, i| Clear of clouds to fan it ; "And, anyhow, it didn’t tear," 

jumping to his feet and full of zeal. '• Of your gladness lend a gleam laughed Wilmot. "Fancy! What a 

One captive was hot stuff; but if only <’ Unto souls that shiver : day's work! collaring two Huns— 

they could snaffle the other Hun and j; Show them how dark sorrow’s felling one—bagging a 'plane after a 

the 'plane as well! He was almost too i stream joy-ride—and putting the lid on it 

late. As Wilmot proceeded to squat Blends with hope’s bright river. : : by frightening old Strike-a-light with 

comfortably on the pilot's head, he saw «» a bicycle pump ! I think we ought to 

His Serene Highness sitting in the ■' * RC0 ‘ ; brew to-night, eh ? " 

pilot's seat, and the propellers begin- “ Carry on ! " said Burton. 
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How can a Boy best Find his Metier? 

A Chat with Mr. J. L. Paton, M.A., High Master of 
Manchester Grammar School. 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


Y OU have just said, in rather more words, exactly 
what I have always contended, and what has 
been my motto for years with regard to boys, 
Mr. Wade.” said the Head of the well-known 
Grammar School at Manchester, as we sat on opposite sides 
of the fire discussing various aspects of the educational 
problems of to-day. 

“ How is that ? ” I asked eagerly. “In what wav ? ” 

" Why. you just remarked that you believed every bov. 
of whatever rank or class, or in what¬ 
ever town or village, has some definite 
gift, some particular inclination, some 
natural aptitude for a certain kind of 
work or profession, if only we could 
discover it and bring it forward. 

" A boy is like a bit of Labrador 
spar. You remember what Emerson 
says. You hold it in your hands, 
and at first it looks dull and opaque, 
but as you turn it over in your hand, 
suddenly you find there is a parti¬ 
cular angle at which the light shines 
through it." 

** That is my opinion," I repeated. 

" Just so. Well now, I put it this 
wm.v myself, though it amounts to 
th«e same. There is no ' dull ’ boy. 

When we—parents, teachers, educa¬ 
tional authorities, even the lad him¬ 
self—regard any particular boy as 
4 dull * and opaque, we simply con¬ 
fess that we have either not tried, or 
been unable, to find out what was 
precisely his natural gift in life, what 
Nature intended him to become, 
what special qualifications in mind, 
body, or brain he had, what was 
really his place and metier in the 
scheme of things—we haven’t found 
the angle at which the light shines 
through. . . . Oh. yes. of course I 
am not speaking of boys who are 
from birth or childhood mentally 
deficient. But then, scientists would tell us, and actual 
statistics also, that not more than one lad in ten thousand 
comes within that category, so we can afford to neglect all 
such in speaking on this topic. And leaving them out, I 
re Peat that every one of the others has an innate capacity 
for some special work, a capacity often superior to that 
of y s friends and companions, if only we older folk and 
the boy himself can discover what it is. " 

the Head Master looked at me with a slight smile ; then 
he rested his head on his hand—a favourite posture of his— 
an<^ sat silent for a minute or two, ^s did 1 also. 

*• Well, if you think so, Mr. Paton, " 1 ventured at length. 
“ seems to me, knowing your energy and resolve to deal 
wrfcb educational problems when they thus present them- 
sel Ves to you, that you must have in mind some scheme to 
drover that innate genius of every boy, about which we 
have just been speaking ? " 

** Yes " he answered slowly, " I will admit that here at 
Manchester, in the middle of a city, it is not easy. We 
haven’t got fields and w’oods alongside, indeed we hardly 
have room to swing the proverbial cat. It looks as if we 
were tied down to an education that is bookish and theo¬ 
retical. But anyhow, if we have boys who don’t respond 


to the bookish method—well, we must do as much as 
we can. And. if we can’t do justice to these lads, it 
is only honest to say so and then let them have a chance 
with folk who can. One advantage at any rate we possess 
here. We have such a large number of boys that we 
are not tied dow r n to one single curriculum. We can 
give a choice of options; we can run several different 
lines of education parallel with each other and con¬ 
current. Evidently the fiist step is to set about finding 
out w'hich of these many ways is 
the one most promising for the parti¬ 
cular boy. 

” Now, I hold strongly that neither 
a boy himself, nor his parents, nor his 
teachers, can tell what he is likely 
to be fitted for till he has been tried, 
and has given some indication of it in 
actual w’ork at home and at school. 
And most boys do not show this at 
ten or eleven ; they frequently get to 
fifteen or sixteen at least ere it be¬ 
comes even cloudily apparent to our 
professional and trained eyes. " 

" Then, how do you advise older 
folk (and boys) to act so as to find 
this excellent key to the puzzle, Mr. 
Paton ? " I asked. 

Let me tell you our plan here at 
the Grammar School," he said. " We 
start by putting a boy, when he 
comes to us at eleven or twelve, into 
a preparatory form. There he starts 
his first language, which is French. 
French is common to all departments 
of the school. For one year at least 
he learns French only, and usually 
for longer. At the end of the year, 
his teacher can usually give us a 
shrewd idea whether the boy is one 
who will get forward on linguistic 
lines. If he is smart at French and 
picks it up quickly, well and good, 
he is a boy who can take up Latin 
next. If his French is inaccurate and slowly acquired, if he 
has little conscience about the agreement of adjectives— 
i.e. with the nouns to which they are mated—it will spare 
that boy a lot of futile suffering, and the master a lot of 
futile effort, if we keep him on the Modern side. Classical 
studies have suffered more than 1 can tell you at the hands 
of friends w’ho mean well but act foolishly—friends who 
think that, because Mr. Gladstone and Lord Acton were 
bred on classics, therefore every boy ought to be put through 
the ground-breaking mill. 

44 Well, that separates our Classical from our Modern 
boy. But the boy on the Modern side, the boy who was 
slow’ at his French to start with and made lots of mistakes, 
maybe, does not improve much as time goes on. Other 
fellows go forward and begin their second language, German ; 
but for him, clearly, one language other than his own is 
quite as much as he can manage, and he will not make a 
great swell at this either. If there is no other option opening 
up for this boy, he will just remain behind in the third form, 
never rise any higher and become one of the Middle School, 
as I call them This boy, w r hen he comes to leave, would be 
branded as a failure, if there were no other course available 
for him in w’hich he could develop his native capacity. 



Mr. John Lewis Paton, M.A. 


i 
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“ But there is something in him, that is clear ; he is not a 
nincompoop. When we are out at camp, he is the fellow 
who knows how to cook the joint and turn you out a York¬ 
shire pudding to eat with it. Your Senior Wrangler glows 
pale at the mere suggestion, and probably the people who 
had to eat the joint and Yorkshire pudding baked by the 
said Senior Wrangler would also grow pale after dinner, 
and need some medical assistance. But this old so-called 
4 thick-head ' knows how to do things. He gets a few 
packing-cases and rigs you up a regular set of shelves in 
your store tent ; he knows how to pack a bonfire ; he is 
full of contrivances, and when one of your old bell tents 
suddenly gives way at the top, and the pole comes tumbling 
through while the wet canvas flops on all the occupants 
beneath, he's ready at once with an old wash-bowl # —‘ Turn 
it upside down, fit it into the top piece of the tent inside. 


stick the pole underneath, and it will hold up all-right till 
it is a fine day and I shall have time to put a patch on.' 
Yes, and he is often the most unselfish fellow too. When 
volunteers are wanted for an extra fatigue, his hand goes 
up at once. ‘ He's on !' " 

44 And that gives you the cue—it has shown you on what 
lines to handle him at school ? " I said. 

“ Precisely. That boy will make a splendid Colonist. 
If I had to pioneer my way through Darkest Africa, that's 
the fellow I should pick to come with me. And mind you, 
a * colonist ’ doesn’t mean that he has to go out to Canada 
or Togoland or the ends of the earth. We want ‘ colonists ’ 
pretty badly in England. We have tested him on that 
sort of job in war time. Here’s a stiff bit of grass-land— 
clay soil beneath. We have taken it on as one of our School 
allotments. This boy is just shaping out his big muscles— 
the finer delicate operations are not for him—but he is on 
to this stiff clay-digging and he keeps the other fellows at 
it too. And he's proud to have something to show for 
his labour. Take another case. There is a school play on. 
We always have a play at Christmas. We need a bit of 
stage furniture. Here’s something to be made, something 
large—it is just what appeals to him. Well, these things 
give us a hint." 

" That means that you started another department 
offering a third choice ? " 


“ Exactly. It was the obvious thing to do. Not so I 
much in the way of book-learning. More drawing, more 
handiwork, more application of knowledge to the doing 
of things. Sir William Mather came to oui help by equip¬ 
ping for us a metal-work department, alongside of the 
wood-work. I tell you there was an exhibitor’s finish on 
every piece of apparatus that Sir William put in, and when 
he came to open the new department the Grand Old Engineer 
made a horseshoe on the anvil ! I assure you those lathes 
were what Harry Lauder would call 4 clinkers,’ and so much 
so that as soon"as the Government Ministry of Munitions 
laid eyes on them, they commandeered the lot. 4 C'est 
la guerre ! ' " 

“ Well, and what about results ? Do these lads improve 
intellectually ? " 

44 Improve intellectually 1 They didn’t do much in that 
line under the old regime, I 
promise you. They dropped 
to the bottom of the form 
and they stopped there, and 
their school life was a toil of 
chronic discouragement. God 
Himself can't make much of 
a lad who has lost all heart. 
And the new way has done 
this thing first—it has given 
these lads heart in their work. 
It has saved their self-respect. 
But you don’t think that 
handicraft can be done with¬ 
out brains, do you ? The 
mistakes you make in work¬ 
manship don’t need pointing 
out by a master ; they dis¬ 
cover themselves and you 
can't patch them up so prettily 
either. Besides, there are 
problems in a workshop just 
as much as in anything else. 
For instance. I came across a 
soldier in a Convalescent Hos¬ 
pital. He was down in the 
mouth and the Matron said, 

4 They have all been asked to 
a whist-drive, and, you see, he 
can't go because he has only 
got one arm.' So next morn¬ 
ing I went to my 4 Colonials ' 
and said to them : 4 Here is 

a one-armed soldier, and he 
wants to go to a whist-drive. 
I wonder if you could invent some contrivance that would 
hold his cards for him.’ Well, they had two hours upon 
them and they set their wits to work Ihere and then. 
There w r ere several suggestions blocked out, some good and 
some otherwise. They discussed them in the place and 
here you have some of the results." 

Mr. Paton took me to a side-table where there were 
several models. He picked up a neat little box of card¬ 
board which opened up in the middle and stood like an 
open book. On either side there were tiers with the cards 
ranged one above the other, six on one side and six on 
the other. The thirteenth card stood on the table propped 
in the angle. 

44 There, you see, the man has all his cards in full view', 
and nobody else caii see them, unless he stands right 
behind him." 

44 First-rate," I said, 44 you might patent the ideal" 

44 Oh, there are several other ideas, for that matter," 
said the High Master, as he pointed to other contrivances 
for the same, made of wood, ‘ but these others are a 
bit clumsy ; the cardboard device can easily be slipped 
inside your pocket." 

44 I suppose you have some literature in that depart¬ 
ment ? " 

44 Surely," he said. “ something that comes home to 
them. Not Hervey's 4 Meditations among the Tombs,’ 
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you know, nor Browning’s * Paracelsus. * but * Tales of the 
Indian Mutiny,’ or ' Lives of our Engineers ’—plenty 
ot actuality about it. And the same in science. Ab¬ 
stract science is just as abstract as any other abstraction. 
But their own human body is on the spot ; you can pinch 
it and the doctor gives them lessons on their own body. 
Training for sports—the why and the wherefore of it. 
Rations—how to keep up your vitality without shocking 
Sir Arthur Yapp. Accidents—and how to treat them. 
There’s a practicaJ side to all that, you see. ” 

Mr. Paton sat down again and lay back in his chair. His 
eyes, so blue and full of earnest purpose, seemed to be look¬ 
ing through the window afar into vacancy, as though he 
saw something that 1 didn’t see. And 1 waited patiently, 
for I knew that look and what it meant. When the Head 
Master rose slowly, and his eyes again rested on me. I rose 
also. He took my arm kindly, and placed his other hand 
on my shoulder, as he said : 

” I was so delighted to hear you say those w r ords which 
led to our chat this afternoon. . . . Yes. there is no ‘ dull ’ 
boy. as the world regards dulness. It is we who are dull, 
my dear fellow—we parents, we teachers, we educational 
authorities, we blind leaders of the blind, who fail to 
discover what Nature means and wants, and then blame 


others instead of blaming ourselves. The boys are splendid ! 
I never felt so proud of Manchester and my dear Old Boys 
as to-day. w T hen the terrible testing-time has come, the 
greatest crisis for British boys they have ever known. And 
how magnificently our lads everywhere have responded ! 
After what w r e have seen, don’t let anybody say our Eng¬ 
lish education is a failure. Good Heavens !—a failure ! 
When it has produced the finest heroes, the grandest boys 
and men, the noblest fellows the w r orld has ever seen, not 
in odd instances, but in hundreds of thousands ! And every 
school in the land has had its heroes, who have marched 
marvellously in line with the rest, towards the portal where 
the greatest of all Masters stands with smiling face, with 
outstretched welcoming hand, and says to the tired, 
heroic Old Boy, * Well done, good and faithful servant ! 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ! * ” 

I caught his enthusiasm, and I heartily returned his warm 
hand-clasp. 

“ That’s it, sir,” said I. “ Failures! Then God grant we 
may always have such * failures ’ coming from our schools 
whilst ever England lasts ! For like you, sir, I’m so proud of 
them I can’t find w’ords to say what I feel about the boys ! ” 

“ None of us can.” said Mr. Paton. “ But we can, and 
we do, s.iy ‘ God bless them all! ’ ” 


A “Fine Art Gallery” and “Museum.” 


S O many inquiries have been received for a list of subjects to 
be included in a mock Fine Art Gallery and Museum, 
suitable for a Bazaar, that we think the following will be 
useful to ” B.O.P.” readers. The list explains itself. 
When the exhibition has been prepared the curator should admit 
sight-seers in small parties and should impress upon them in 
pissing out not to give away the hoax. A small fee can be 
charged for admission. 



EVICTION BY KINDNESS. 

V'arro* (to Johnny, who is thumping on th»* piano) :—*• Why, you’re always at 
^ piano, Johnny. Are you fond of music ? ” 

Job**y :—“ Not murh ! But father wants to take the house next door and the 
won’t go ! ” 


Fine Art Gallery. 


The Swimming Match (match in water) 
Things to Adore (lock and key) • 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel (an egg) . 

We Meet to Part Again (scissors). 

Sweet Briar (old briar pipe) 

Dressed for Dinner (cooked potatoes) 

A Bitter Separation (lemon halved) 

Kid Reviver (a cane) .... 

The Sands of Time (an hour-glass) 

Study of Fish, in oil (sardines) 

The Flower of the Family (some flour) 

” Out for the Night ” (extinguished candle) 

” Our Mother ” (a little earth) 

The Castaway (old shoe) 

Caught in a Squall off Yarmouth (a herring 
An Irish Seaport (a cork) 

The Red Sea, with the Plain beyond (red C 
with plane) ..... 
Family Jars (jam jars) 

The Wearied Grinder (an old tooth) 

Swedes in Native Costume (turnips) 

The Waits (scales) .... 

At the Head of the Lough (a bell with tongue 
tied with string) .... 
Memorials of the Grate (ashes) 

Columns of Greece (candles) 

The Nap Disturbed (hat rubbed wrong way) 
A Stirring Subject (spoon) . 

The Two Churchwardens (old pipes) 

Echoes of the Past (old newspapers) 

True to the Core (an apple). 

The Traveller’s Guide (Bradshaw’) 

Wood Scene, with Figures (block with numbers 


De I'Eau. 
Smith. 
Poulet. 
Cutler. 
N. I. Cotine. 

P. Otato. 
Mark Lemon. 
Wallop. 
Glasse. 
S. Pratt , R.A. 
F. Miller. 
S. Suffer. 
Soyle. 
Tayler. 
Fysche. 
Darke. 

Savde. 
A. Potter. 
0 . Stumpe. 
Parmer. 
S. Cales. 

Bell Fast. 
Cole. 
R. S. H. Lite. 

Tyle. 
E. Lectro. 
Clay. 
Daly. 
G. Pippin. 
D. Shaw. 


i, 2, 3) .. 

Meet of His Majesty’s Hounds (dog biscuits) 


Carpenter. 
H. P. Bis quite 


The Last Rose of Summer (of a w’atering-can) 1 C. Potts. 

The Old Beau and the New Belle (bow and bell). 

The Lynx in Repose (links of a chain) . W. Atch. 

Divisions of Time (thyme) .... H. Erbe. 

A Matchless Pair (two matches) . . . May. 

Dead Beat (beetroot). 

Washed Ashore ! (starched shirt) . . A. Laundrt. 


Museum. 

H.M. the King in bronze (a penny). 

A Marble Group (some marbles). 

Wax Figures in Repose (dolls). 

A Noiseless Sewing Machine (a needle). 

Figure of Penn, life-size (a pen). 

Figures in Plaster (plaster block with numbers). 

A Liberal Patron of the Fine Arts (one’s self seen in a looking- 
glass). 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PRIEST OF BEL. 


O NE blazing day when the temperature of Mesopo¬ 
tamia was at its highest, and the sandy deserts and 
plains lying between the Tigris and Euphrates 
were glowing with the intense heat, an immense 
throng of people and cattle passed slowly towards a halting 
place which stood about twenty miles from the latter river. 
One of the largest tribes of nomads was seeking pasturage 
for its tlocks and herds. It was a widely-scattered and 
picturesque swarm, which, as far as the eye could reach, 
was slowly moving in the direction of the river. Long 
lines of asses, camels, and bullocks, laden with all kinds 
of camp necessaries, black tents of goats’ hair, carpets, 
(.auldrons ; furniture of strange, quaint description; old 
women and babies slung into huge network baskets, and 
balanced on the opposite side by lambs or goats ; and 
uncouth, swaying erections wherein veiled women were 
Tedining. Yelling boys, driving flocks of sheep, made 
the air resound with their din. Horsemen with long 
spears, from which streamed tufts of horsehair, galloped 
here and there, while crowds of camels and dromedaries, 
touching along, raised immense clouds of dust. Every¬ 
where noise and dust marked the passing of the tribe, 
and the hot sun blazed down upon a scene which was full 
of picturesque and wild interest. 

In the space left between two big flocks of sheep, two 
horsemen were riding. They were well mounted and 
looked like desert knights of earliest days. Big turbans 
of variegated texture covered their heads, corselets of thin 
chain armour of exquisite workmanship came down to the 
thighs, and curiously embossed high boots of soft Persian 
leather, with spurs with huge silver rowels, covered their 
legs. Small shields of hard wood, thickly studded with 
wide-headed brass nails, hung over the left shoulder. Long 
lances, the butts of which were stuck into leather buckets, 
were at the right of the saddle, and on the left heavy steel 
maces were slung. Curved scimitars and automatic pistols 
completed the equipment. The cavaliers looked like 
Kurdish chiefs, but a discoloured old briar pipe, from which 


smoke was curling, rather interfered with the ancient 
appearance of the rather striking costume of old Kurdistan. 

“ Upon my word, Howard,” said the smoker, as he took 
the pipe from his lips, " you do look a nut. Saladin, of 
glorious lame, wasn’t in it with you. I’ll bet the armour 
you are wearing was made for a Kurdish giant a thousand 
years ago. when good old Richard of the Lion Heart w r as 
prowling about the East striking shrewd blows for the 
honour of Old England. This beastly armour looks all 
right, but it is too warm a jacket for Mesopotamia, and I 
am not sure that it would be of much use against a bullet 
from a modern rifle. At any rate, it looks warlike, and 
looks go a jolly long way in a scrap.” 

” It makes me feel like a Johnny in a comic opera," 
responded Howard, as he touched his horse with the spur 
and made it caper among the lads driving the sheep. 
” The sooner I get rid of it the better I shall be pleased. 
Still, it is no use going back on a good friend. As Kurdish 
chiefs we can command respect until we meet the real 
thing, although if these unwashed cattle-kings suspected 
that we were Englishmen the fur would begin to fly. As 
soon as we strike the Euphrates I'll say farewell to Abraham 
and the rest of his crowd, and then a flat-bottomed, w'heezy 
steamer or a well-made guffa * will carry us dowm to 
Basra. We’ll leave the armour behind us wden w*e clear 
out, and old Abraham can keep it as compensation for the 
loan of the horses. To-night, when we are snug in camp, 
we can make tracks for the river and say farewell to this 
noisy crowd.” 

Howard and Jack King had passed through some inte¬ 
resting experiences since the night w'hen they dived into 
the river in order to escape the attentions of Mussah El- 
Kazim and his Arabs. They made the opposite bank in 
safety, and rushed to hide among the scrub and rocks 
until want of breath suggested a temporary halt. The 


* Native boat made of tightly-plaited grass covered with 
bitumen. 
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brilliant lights behind them showed Mussah and his men 
to be searching upwards towards the cavern, and it soon 
became evident that they had no idea that the men they 
sought had dived into the stream and escaped to the other 
side. Concealing themselves, Howard and Jack waited 
until daylight and then saw the Arabs carrying of! the spoil. 
When the last man had vanished, they made a meal of 
bread and dates, the remains of the provisions of a previous 
day, and struck off through the mountains in the direction 
of Kermanshah. For three days all went well and then 
a cloud of dust, rising some distance ahead, warned them 
that a large body of horsemen was approaching. It proved 
to be a regiment of Kurdish cavalry. Preceded by an 
advance guard, the men came trotting along at a fair pace, 
and were soon out of sight. 

" Something big is in the wind, Charlie." said Jack King, 
as the comrades watched the last horsemen disappearing 
down the mountain road. " Turkish troops on the move 
at this time of the year is not the usual thing. I wonder 
if some wickedness is being worked out in Armenia over 
there." He pointed to the north-w’est. " Did you notice 
the German officers who w*ere riding with the main body ? 
It is strange that whenever we see Kurdish soldiers on 
the move they are making for Baghdad, and are always 
under German superintendence. It looks as if Germany 
were trying to run the Turkish Empire." 

" The Germans are the drill sergeants of the world, Jack, 
and to them soldiering is the chief end of man. It will 
take them all their time to make the Kurd a soldier, 
however." 

" He is one already, Howard." 

" No, he isn't; he’s a fighter, and a fierce one at that. 
There's a difference, my boy, between a soldier and a 
fighter, and some day the Germans will find it out." 

Next morning they fell in with a Kurdish chief who. 
with some twenty followers, was prowling about the 
mountains on his own account. They looked what they 
were, a company of bandits whose business had not been 
par-ticularly prosperous for some time, and, at the first 
glimpse they took of the two men, evidently thought 
that a little good-fortune had at length come in their way. 
Jack's magazine rifle and Howard's automatic pistols 
put a different complexion on the matter, and the chief, 
signalling quietly to his men, smiled, and gave a courteous 
greeting. Possibly, when the men were asleep or off their 
guard, a little business might be done. 

" You know' the lingo, Howard," said Jack; " ask this 
chap if he is going over to the Persian frontier. If we 
togged up in his rig-out we might join his crowd and slip 
past that beastly place where the Tiger is lying in wait. 
We could do it easily after dark some night, and once in 
the plains, we might make tracks for the Tigris and get 
down to civilisation once more. Have a pow-wow with 
him and see whether you can strike a bargain or no." 

How ard saw’ that there was sound sense in the suggestion, 
so he opened his broadside, as Jack King termed it, on the 
chief, it was a simple affair, lor the chief could not take 
his eye off Jack's rifle, and it was soon plain that he would 
have sold his right arm to be the possessor of such a weapon. 

“ Kight you are," said Howard at length, after a con¬ 
fidential chat, " rig us up like Kurdish chiefs, and, as soon 
as we are over the Persian frontier, the rifle and ammunition 
shall be yours. Until then, we keep a firm grip of it, and 
the slightest sign of treachery on the part of your men 
shall let you see how splendid a weapon it is." 

“ Have no fear, Effendi," responded the chief. 

“ I have none," w r as the brief reply. " It is a bargain ; 
lieie is my thumb on it, and give me a pinch of salt; now 
we are brethren until we say farewell at the frontier." 

One dark night they rode past the stronghold where the 
Tiger of Baghdad w'as slowly recovering from the wounds 
Joey had inflicted. They w'ere unchallenged, much to 
their surprise, for it had never crossed their minds that 
the leopard had done them so good a turn ; and a few days 
later they said farewell to the chief and his band of ruffians, 
and shortly afterwards, as Kurdish chiefs who had had 
the ill-luck to lose their horses, they fell in with the throng 


of roving nomads, and received a welcome because 1 he 
wanderers always thought it good policy to be on yooj 
terms with the Kurds. 

When the Shammars encamped for the night, about five 
miles from the Euphrates, the comrades had a good meal, 
stuffed their wallets with dates, black bread, and curds, 
and. slipping off their corselets and spurs, and leaving then 
spears and maces behind, stole quietly out of their camel- 
hair tent and crawled out of sight of the cattle tenders 
until the darkness sufficiently shrouded their movements, 
when they rose and set off at a brisk pace. An hour 
brought them to the river. Walking along the banks, 
they reached a dirty little village, and for a few coins were 
ferried over by a sleepy Arab and landed in the desert 
country about eight miles from some huge mounds which 
stood up like hills over the surrounding flat; plains. There* 
they reckoned upon finding a secluded resting place until 
in a day or so, one of the river steamers, dropping down 
from Baghdad, could pick them up and give them a passage 
to Basra. Finding a nullah, well-sheltered from observa¬ 
tion and with a few thick trees growing in the damp under¬ 
soil, they lay down to rest and were soon fast asleep, despite 
the venomous mosquitoes which did their best to disturb 
their slumbers. 

Next morning Jack King, who was always restless, 
lighted his pipe and set oft leisurely to investigate t ho 
great mound which lay nearest the camp. He had i 
lively time plodding over the desert, but. after two hours' 
walking, came to a curious opening which seemed to be t lie- 
remains of a very ancient doorway. Hard clay formed a 
kind of hillside all around it, but Jack could see that the 
doorway led to a dark passage. He examined the place 
lor awhile and then thought he might as well go forward. 
He remembered that somewhere along the banks of the 
Euphrates a mighty city once stood. He had read about 
it in the Bible: Babylon the Great, built, many centuries- 
before the Christian era, by Nebuchadnezzar, the Mighty 
King. 

“That w r as the fellow’," thought Jack, " who set up the 
great image and tried to make all the people fall down and 
worship it. Those three plucky Jew’s, Meshach, Shadrach. 
and Abednego—by jingo I I'm glad I remembered their 
names—wouldn't do it, so they were thrown into the den <>i 
lions—no, that was Daniel—into the burning, fiery furnace. 
They wouldn’t be submerged in a crow’d of idolaters, and 
stuck to their guns like heroes. It's a beastly country 
this, but very interesting. Phew, this passage is like the 
burning, fiery furnace." 

Muttering to himself, Jack moved slow ly along the narrow 
passage until he came to a magnificent figure hew’n out <>i 
black marble. He could only see the legs and part of t la- 
head, but it looked like a huge animal. Gliding past it 
he saw that the passage, dimly lighted by the filtering 
through of the sun's rays, was now higher and much wider. 
He was certain that he could find his way back when his 
curiosity had been satisfied, for as yet the passage had 
not branched off anyw’here. He had an idea that he might 
stumble across something of value, so on he went. Smooth 
brick walls, marble doorways, and wonderfully polished 
stone figures encouraged him to persevere. Then came 
a tunnel not more than four feet high, at the farther end <4 
which Jack saw something glistening. It seemed to be a 
jewel set in the head of some figure, and a dim light playing 
on it made it glitter like a beautiful diamond. 

Dropping on his hands and knees, Jack crawled through 
and emerged into what looked like the hall of a temple. 
Cracks in the mound admitted a certain amount of light. 
He could not see how high the roof w f as, but, if the figures 
were anything to judge by, the hall must have been <>i 
vast extent in days long gone by. He had now lost sight 
of the jewel w’hich had attracted him, but he went to the 
tunnel and, with his back to it, scanned the figures at 
the level where he had first perceived the glitter. To his 
intense joy he now discovered two gleaming points of fire 
and rose from his knees and, after a few paces, took out hi." 
knife to dig the jewels out of their setting. He had put 
out his hand, but, luckily, drew it^back quickly. There 
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was the sound of rustling, a faint hissing, and a large green 
snake slid down the figure and disappeared. The perspira¬ 
tion. already thick upon Jack’s forehead, seemed to turn 
cold; he jumped back, and then began hopping about 
like a dancing dervish. He was afraid of an attack by the 
snake. 

‘ By jingo." he said, when he could get his breath, " that 
was a narrow escape-diamonds of the wrong sort and 
more ‘ die ' than anything else about them. What a 
cunning, treacherous crawler ! I wonder if any more of 
the family are about. Ha !—would you ?—get out, you 
skunk ! " 

A mosquito had stung the back of his hand, but for a 
minute or so Jack verily thought that the 
snake had got him. 

I wonder if it went down that beastly / 

tunnel." he continued, looking with dismay J 

into the low. dark passage he / T 

had come through. "I've got to . ! 

crawl through it again, and if / t 

1 put my hand on that reptile / . 

Howard will see no more of me. Jt t 

1 wish to /^t j 

goodness 
I'd had 
the sense 
to stop 



“‘Upon my word, Howard,’ «iid the smoker, as lie took the pipe from his lips, * you do look 
i nut. Saladin, of glorious fame, wasn't in it with you.*” (See page 513.) 


freely when he realised that he had to deal with a man, 
although a mysterious one. The figure was tall and power¬ 
fully framed, with a long staff in the right hand. A 
garment, beautifully fashioned and inlaid with precious 
stones, covered it from the shoulders to the feet. Jack 
drew his revolver and prepared to fire but, try as he would, 
he could not take his gaze from the eyes of the figure. These 
seemed to be drawing out all the power that was in him, 
and he might have been bound hand and foot. Raising 
his left hand, the man waved it gently to and fro. Jack 
followed the slow movement with his eyes. As he did so, 
the figure receded, and Jack felt himself being compelled to 
follow. Into the dark passage and along dust-covered 
ways of strange intricacy, he went on and on until at 
length his feet seemed to stumble against something, 
and he fell upon some soft material like a divan or 
couch. But all the time his gaze never wandered 
from the weird face and blazing eyes of the figure, and 
he waited for it to speak. The words which came 
were deep and musical, unknown to Jack and yet, 
somehow he understood their meaning and could 
reply. 

"Of what race art thou ? " 

English, my lord.’’ said Jack. 

I know nothing of such a race. Why seekest thou 
the treasure house of the mighty ones of the earth ? 

1 am the priest of Bel, guardian of the mysteries of the 
Babylonian race, and doomed to serve as keeper until 
the appointed hands are ready to 
carry on the glories of an ancient 
world. All around is desert and 
desolation ; the mighty rivers roll 
on to the sea, and are now 
a source of danger instead 
of fruitfulness and blessing. 
Guided and controlled they 
will make this land what it 
was in days when Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar and his princes ruled 
—the garden and the granary 
of the world. Lift up your 
eyes and see." 

As he waved his hands a 
strange and wonderful pic¬ 
ture seemed to open before 
k 1 Jack. Vast crowded cities. 

gorgeous temples and 
palaces, mighty walls upon 
which chariots raced and 
wonderful gardens grew, 
wide stretches of verdant 
country in whic\i wheat 
and grain of every variety 
e from hi, lip,. ‘ you do look flourished in amazing pro- 

,g e - n j fusion, fruits and flowers of 

a lusciousness and beautv 


outside this beastly brick-kiln. There is nothing to be 
got ut of it that I can see." 

Thus muttering to himself, he crossed the floor of the hall 
>n th direction of a massive marble gateway. Peering 
through this, before he ventured into the wide passage 
which lav beyond. Jack caught sight ot a figure emerging 
from the strange half-light of the gloom. He could only 
seethe upper part, for the rest of the figure was shrouded, 
and the face seemed to be suspended in the air. It was 
withered, weird, forbidding, and threatening. Flashing, 
brilliant eyes, a powerful hawk-like nose, thick black beard 
curled in tiny close ringlets, long black hair which was 
hunched behind the head, made up an appearance which 
was calculated to terrify the boldest. Leaning against 
I the column of the gateway, Jack stared with amazement 
1 into the glowing, inscrutable eyes which seemed to be 
1 piercing his very soul. All the wisdom and mocking evil 
I ot a long-buried race seemed to be leaping out of the 
» strange face. As it floated tow f ards him, Jack saw the 
I body to which the face belonged. He breathed more 


surpassing description. Upon 
the deep rivers stately vessels and great barges sailed. 
Wide canals, lined with trees, seemed to branch out 
in every direction, filling the country with the means 
of life and prolusion. Then, slowly, the cities passed from 
view’, and Jack saw a small town on the banks of the 
Euphrates. He knew that he had seen it before, and 
recognised it as a place called Nasiriyeh, and near by a 
village called Orchoes. From this village he saw a little 
procession of men and women with camels. A young man 
of fine presence led the way, it was Abraham setting out 
from Ur of the Chaldees, at the call of God, for the distant 
laud which was to be shown him. 

Again the scene changed, and now he saw a beautiful 
woman leaning by a well-side. It was evening, and he 
heard bells tinkling and saw’ the camels on the march, 
and a dusty, tired man came to the well, and the woman 
drew water and gave him drink, afterwards drawing for 
the camels. It was Rebecca, who became the wife of 
Isaac. Again, in the same fields, Jack saw’ a young man 
busy with his flocks and herds. He was talking with an 
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older man and seemed to be dividing the flocks. The scene 
changed, and now the same young man, but older, was lead¬ 
ing a great procession of flocks and herds, where women 
and children were on camels, and strong young men strode 
beside them. It was Jacob and Rachel and Leah moving 
forward to the land where Abraham had dwelt. Again the 
same villages stood out, and “ Look! ” said the priest of 
Bel. “ there strides Balaam the son of Beor, a mighty 
prophet and seer of mysteries. He goes to Balak of the 
Moabites to curse for him the strange people who throng 
the plains of Moab by Jericho. He is powerful in the 
mysteries of Bel." 

Slowly the figure of Balaam passed away. A great 
city arose before Jack, and in its streets were multitudes 
of people thronging around a wild-looking man whose 
long beard streamed in the wind. This man, with flashing 
eyes and impassioned words, was addressing the throngs. 
It was Jonah, and the city was Nineveh. Then came a 
vast temple, with altars and thousands of gleaming lamps. 
The temple of Nisroch in Nineveh. As an old man came 
forward, with stately steps, to worship at the altar, two 
men detached themselves from the shadow of a column 
and came into the light. They leaped upon the old 
man and thrust their swords into his body, then turned, 
and dashing aside the priests and courtiers, sprang into 
waiting chariots apd were off with the speed of the wind. 
The old man was the great Sennacherib, slain by his sons 
Adrammelech and Sharezer, in the temple of his god at 
Nineveh. Many other scenes were caused to pass before 
the eyes of Jack King—Persians, Chaldeans, Medes, Greeks, 
Romans, and with them also great figures he remem¬ 
bered he had read about in Holy Scripture. Daniel, the 
statesman; Esther, the queen; and Mordecai, the Jew; 
Ezra, Ezekiel, and Nehemiah the cup-bearer of the 
King in Shushan. As the last scene faded from be¬ 


fore his vision Jack lifted his eyes to the priest of Bel 
and said: “ And these great cities, what are they 

now ? " 

“Broken and destroyed,” was the reply. “Look 
around, for thou art in that temple of Bel which once 
was the pride of kings; Babylon the Great and Nineveh 
the Peerless are but mighty heaps of ruined greatness where 
the snake and the wild beast have their hiding places, 
and the guardian priest of Bel keeps his age-long watch 
until those hands come which shall restore the ancient 
glories of the garden of heaven. The treasure of the 
mighty ones shall be given to the worthy. Look around, 
for thou art in the treasure house of Babylon, and all is 
thine.” 

He turned away as he spoke and Jack King started, 
for the spell of the eyes was removed and he felt himself 
free. He awakened as from a dream. He was lying at 
the base of a great column, and in the dim light he saw 
on the ground beside him a small square box, an ancient 
flagon, and a curious tiny spade. 

“ This beats cock-fighting,” he muttered, as he rose to 
his feet. “ I must have been asleep, and the guardian 
priest of Bel was a shadow of my fancy. He had bright 
eyes though and seemed to be real. The treasure of the 
mighty ones, he said, the old fossil. A queer sort of 
treasure, not worth much except to a museum.” 

He slipped the flagon and spade into his wallet, and 
weighed the box in his hand for a minute or so. 

“Another antique,” he said. “In you go, my boy; 
I'll see what’s inside you when I get out of this stuffy old 
hole.” 

But Jack found it easier to get into the ancient ruins 
of Babylon than to get out, and nearly lost his life before 
he saw the glaring sunlight and the bare plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia again. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TOM POPS NEARLY DOES IT. 


RAWLING and stumbling along 
through innumerable passages, 
half-choked with heat and fine 
dust, Jack King at length found 
himself in a wide avenue 
through which fresh air was 
blowing. Encouraged by 
the thought that his search 
for an exit would soon be 
rewarded, he was hurrying 
along wjjen suddenly he 
plunged right into a little 
group of men who were 
crouching behind an ancient 
atue. Before he could say 
word strong hands grasped 
him, a heavy cloth of some 
kind was thrown over his head 
and he was borne to the 
ground. In a few minutes 
some long waistbands bound 
him hand and foot, and he was 
a helpless prisoner. The men who had captured him spoke 
in excited tones and with rapid speech. They were dressed 
in the ordinary costume of the Mesopotamian peasant 
but had no weapons. Although Jack strained himself 
to catch their words the thick cloth around his head 
prevented his hearing anything which would give him a 
clue to their identity. He decided that by some rare ill- 
luck he had again fallen into the hands of El-Kaldani 
and the soldiers of the Tiger of Baghdad. This time his 
shrift was likely to be a short one; any attempt at move¬ 
ment was precluded by the tight bandages and the almost 
intolerable gag and head-covering which the eager hands 
Of his captors had massed on him. Meanwhile a rapid 
conversation was being carried on by the men. 


“ We have been tracked down, my brothers,” said a 
tall man with an intellectual face. “The Turk has set 
spies upon us and, despite all our precautions, has followed 
us into the mysterious place which we considered to be so 
strong and secret a refuge. If this man is alone-*' 

“ Alone ! Alone 1 ” broke in another, “ why should 
the Turk send only one spy to root us out ? There will 
be many. Even now this man's comrades may be crawling 
upon us like serpents. Let us leave the place before the 
evil falls. We are men forsaken of God. Come, brothers, 
let us away. Leave the man to the silence of this lonely 
place. Come away, before a worse evil happens.” 

“ We dare not leave him to be discovered by his 
comrades. He must either be killed here or taken before 
the man with the weapons, who w r ill end his life for us. 
We cannot kill him with our bare hands.” 

The tall man looked from one to the other of his com¬ 
rades, and then stooping down and catching the captive 
by the feet began to drag him along the dusty way. 

“ The little man shall do what is needful,” he said. 
“ Come, brothers, the sooner the matter is settled the 
better.” 

Jack King felt himself being lifted, and for more than 
half an hour the little procession worked its way along 
devious passages, until a murmur of voices proclaimed 
the end of the journey. Pressing through the narrow 
gateway of a ruined temple a large company of men were 
seen seated in a semicircle around a great throne of polished 
black marble. Behind it towered a huge lion-headed 
winged figure. On the seat of the throne was perched a 
grotesque-looking little man clad in Kurdish costume. 
A round high cap of Persian lambskin was jammed on his 
head, and stuck rakishly on one side. A small aigrette 
of diamonds adorned the front of it. Several automatic 
pistols were in his belt, and a rifle leaned against the 
throne at his right hand. His legs were crossed in an easy 
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fashion, and a quaint pipe, fashioned out of a cob or nut, 
was betw een his lips. Puffing out a column of smoke and 
watching it leisurely, the little man grinned as the men 
propped the figure against the wall and grouped them¬ 
selves on one side of it. 

“A spy, Effendi.” said the tall man; “we found him 
trying to find the passage w r hich leads to the throne-room. 
By his dress he is either a Turk or a Kurd. We fell on 
him suddenly and bound him before he could offer resist¬ 
ance. His weapons are fastened beneath the sashes which 
make him prisoner. He cannot use them * 

" Was he alone ? ” 


water, Joseph, quick, sprinkle on him face. And I was 
just about putting a bullet in him head ! Oh, Baas, Baas 
King, waken up or Tompops go off him little nut.” 

Joseph, the tall man, handed a skin of water, with a 
trembling hand, and Tompops soused it over the face 
of the lucky Jack King. In a few minutes he spluttered 
and opened his eyes. 

“Tompops, 
by jingo,” 
he said, with 



" So far as we know, Effendi There is but one thing 

to be done, for we dare not release him. He must be 
shot." 

“ That is easy, Joseph; stand from him.” 

The little man picked up his rifle, examined it for 
a moment and raised it to his shoulder. 

I'll shoot him through the head.” he continued, 
smiling graciously at the crowd; “ let everyone keep 
out of the way.” 

“ Stay, Effendi,” cried the man who had said that 
they were forsaken of God. “ He cannot 
be alone. His comrades are doubtless 
seeking for him at this moment. The 
sound of the shot will bring them upon 
us and we shall all be mas¬ 
sacred. Is there no quieter 
way ? " 

“ Plenty,” said the little 
man, “ but this will do. 

Stand away or the bullet will 
go through you first.” 

“ Nay. Effendi, we dare 
not risk it. Too much de¬ 
pends upon our safety and 
freedom from discovery. 

Can we not question him on 
the matter of his comrades ?” 

“ He will lie. Even now 
his comrades may be within 
sound of the rifle, but we 
can do the same with them 
if they appear. Do not be 
afraid, there are many lives 
in my belt.” 

Jack King suddenly solved 
the difficult problem by fall¬ 
ing to the ground. The heat 
of the stifling passages and 
the pressure of his bonds 
had made him feel faint, 
and the old trouble in his 
head caused him to swoon. 

“ Lift him up and bring 
him here," commanded the 
little man. " We will ques¬ 
tion him. There is some 
reason in what you say. 

He would not come alone. 

We can force him to tell us 
all he knows, and the information will enable us to outwit 
our enemies." 

The tall man bent down and carefully removed the sashes 
from the head of the prisoner, and the inanimate form 
was lifted up and laid at the foot of the throne. 

A yell which rang through the temple nearly scared 
the company out of their wits. The little man had caught 
a glimpse of the white face and in an instant was beside 
the body. 

“ It is’ Baas King,” he shouted ; and continued, in broken 
English, “ It’s me—Tompops. Out ob de road, you yellow 
scum, can’t you see who 'tis you want make me shoot ? 
Baas, for de love of Heben, look up; it's me, Tompops, de 
little nigger what nebber grows no bigger. Out ob de way, 
you chicken-hearted scum from Armenia. If de Baas die 
Tompops skin ebbery mother’s son ob you alive. Bring 


a wan smile, “ turned up at last. How goes it, my little 
sixpenny-worth of copper ? ” 

Half an hour later the Armenians were listening open- 
mouthed to the rapid conversation of the two friends. 
Jack King had a handful of dates and parched corn to 
munch while Tompops eagerly told him the story of his 
adventure. 

“ Another minute, Baas, and you would have been in 
Kingdom Come. It was lucky your head saved your life. 
Tompops does not miss much wif de rifle, and you w r as 
a jolly good mark.” 

“ A miss is as good as a mile, Tompops, and luckily 
I did not know what was going on. Where’s Tommy- 
bim ? ” 

“ Gone up mountains to an Armenian town, big place 
tree hundred mile from here. He keep watch till I come 
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to him. Joseph know English. He tell de Baas what 
is going on among the Turks. Come here, Joseph; 
Baas English, tell him what you told Tommybim and 
me.” 

This was the story. Word had been sent from Con¬ 
stantinople that the taxes of some vast districts in Asia 
Minor were to be sold by order to a body of wealthy 
Armenian merchants. These merchants were commanded 
by the Sultan to collect all their wealth in order that the 
purchase might be concluded in gold. The money, amount¬ 
ing to some two hundred thousand pounds, was to be 
stored in their town in Armenia until an escort of Kurdish 
troops arrived to convey it to Baghdad. The Kurds 
would be under the command of a Pasha of high rank 
who would give the necessary receipts. Nothing but 
gold would be accepted. The strictest silence must be 
observed, and if the secret were allowed to leak out the 
Sultan threatened dire vengeance upon the merchants 
and their race. And the money must be paid before 
July 1914. 

" Well,** said Jack King, “ that seems to be all right. 
If the Armenians are greedy enough to make a mighty 
big profit they cannot blame the Sultan for putting it 
in their way. It is the unfortunate tax-payers who will 
suffer." 

" Ah, Effendi," replied Joseph, “ you do not under-> 
stand. Word has come secretly to us that our brethren 
everywhere have been offered the taxes of many areas, 
and in every case the Armenians are ordered to collect 
their gold and keep it until the Kurdish soldiers come for 
it. The receipts will be worth nothing, for the message 
says that when the treasures have be$n removed every 
Armenian town and village will be given up to massacre 
and pillage. The Sultan means to exterminate our race. 
For centuries we have been compelled to live in unde¬ 
fended towns, and dare not own nor carry weapons. We 
are as sheep in the midst of wolves, and some terrible 
plan is on the point of being carried out. My brethren 
here have gathered from many towns and we hoped that 
some scheme might be suggested whereby our wealth 
might be hidden in a secure place and some of our people 
find refuge until Britain or America can come to our afd. 

"These vast ancient ruins of ,old Babylon can shelter 
thousands of people. We have learned the ways into the 
long-buried palaces and temples, and have stored food 
and laid water-pipes from the river. The little man with 
the wise head is willing to help us, and his companion 
is even now in our town preparing to guide our wives 
and children hither. But, alas, a further secret word from 
one of our brethren of high position in Stamboul tells us 
that an order will be issued commanding every Armenian 
to be within the walls of his own town on the day before 
the gold is delivered to the Pasha and the Kurds. This 
means that the massacre has been finally decided upon. 


We shall perish under the bullets and swords of our 
enemies. 

" When must the gold be paid ? " inquired Jack. 

" On the first day of the month you call July, Effendi.” 

" Then the women and children must be got away as 
soon as possible, Joseph, and you fellows must stay where 
you are, and let the Sultan do what he can to get the 
money." 

" We dare not stay away, Effendi; our only hope is to 
realise our wealth as soon as possible, and remove our 
valuables from our houses before we seek refuge, in the 
first place, among the mountains. We have prepared 
plans and bribed the mountaineers to let our women and 
children proceed through passes which are little known, 
and if God is merciful to us we may be able to win our 
way across the plains and hide within these ruins, until 
the storm is past. We have weathered many tempests, 
Effendi, but this one is stranger and more threatening 
than any we have yet experienced." 

Guided by the Armenian, Jack and Tompops emerged 
from the ruins some five or six miles from the river, and 
before sunset that night Charlie Howard had the immense 
joy of welcoming his lost companion and the sturdy little 
negro. 

" It is a strange business," said Howard, after he had 
heard all they had to say, " and yet it fits in with much 
that has l?een puzzling me. Something big is brewing, 
and it seems that our old friends are having a large share 
in it. Germans, Turks, and Kurds are all on the move, 
gold is being collected and squeezed out of the Armenians, 
who are the merchants and financiers of the Turkish 
Empire, modern weapons are being poured into Mesopo¬ 
tamia’, Afghanistan, and Arabia. Religious animosities 
are also being fanned, and fanatical Moslems are muttering 
about a Holy War against the infidel. I wonder if your 
old friend, the Tiger of Baghdad, is taking a big hand in it ? 
He seems to be able to command a vast following, and the 
beggar has certainly been on the go for the past few yt ars. 

"The gold must all be in by the first of July? I 
wish we could cut it out somehow and get the women 
and children away in safety. It will be difficult, for the 
wily Turk knows how to work out a subtle plot. You may 
be sure that he is making it easy for the Armenians to 
collect their gold and precious things, and when the moment 
comes for action his brutes of Kurds will carry out his 
commands to the letter. We must sleep on this business, 
Jack, and probably to-morrow will find us with a little 
more daylight on the problem. Meanwhile, Tompops 
had better tell the Armenians in the ruins that they must 
leave their stores and get back to their towns beiore the 
Turks suspect that their plan for robbery and massacre 
has been divulged. After that, we shall see what we shall 
see, but I’ll bet you anything you like the Tiger of Baghdad 
is up to the neck in the business—the skunk 1" 


CHAPTER XIV. 

FOILING SOME FIERCE HAWKS. 


I N a small but gorgeously furnished room in the 
mountain stronghold of the Tiger two men* w f ere 
holding a whispered conference with each other. 
One was a Turkish Pasha, high in the confidence 
of the Young Turks, the other a Kurdish chieftain. 

" Not a word must be breathed to the Tiger about this 
matter," the Pasha whispered, looking cautiously around 
the room. " If he suspects what is afoot not an ounce 
of the gold will reach Baghdad. He will see to that. 
We must be secret as the grave, Abd-el-Kadrun." 

" Is my reward sure ? " muttered the chieltain, fixing 
his bright eyes on the face of his companion. 

" Sure as death, my friend." 

" Then have no fear. I am not fool enough to let the 
Tiger spoil my fortune. He has a greedy hand and a 
strong one, but he will not overreach me.” 


" The gold will be ready by the first of the month. It 
will be stored in small square chests, and, when I have 
checked the weights and given the receipts, will be placed 
in bullock-w'agons. Twenty wagons will doubtless suffice. 
Each wagon will move off under guard, but the convoy 
will not start until all has been stored and made secure. 
Your men will ride on each side, on the journey through 
the mountains, and a vigilant w r atch must be kept. You 
will halt during the night and place machine-guns around 
the camp. You understand all this ? " 

He paused and fixed a keen look upon the chieftain. 

" Of course I understand. Am I a blind camel that 
I cannot see ? " 

"It is the man who thinks his vision is clearest that 
stumbles most. Blind men have few falls. There must 
be no stumbling here, Abd-el-Kadrun. Listen, there 
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“ Now listen. Abd-el 
Kadrun.” The Pasha 
leaned forward and his 
words were inaudible 
save to the man ad¬ 
dressed. “ The gold will 
not be in the hrst con¬ 
voy although it will 
appear that the boxes 
were placed there. It 
will be in the second 
lot of wagons, and if 
our genial friend and 
host, whom men call the 
Tiger of Baghdad, places 
a spy in the Armenian 
town and also plants 
a strong party of his 
ruffians in some awk¬ 
ward place in the passes 
he will probably kill a 
large number of your 
men and, when he is 
victorious, go off with 
the treasure in the first 
convoy. He will be too 
well satisfied with his 
success to meddle with 
the second lot, and if 
we are cautious and 
speedy we shall be out 
of the dangerous moun 
tains before he finds out 
his mistake. Once on 
the plains we need fear 
not hing. The boxes 
which contain pro¬ 
visions—provisions, you 
understand, which are 
gold and golden orna¬ 
ments—will be splashed 
with a dab of red paint. 
The others will bear no 
mark. Is all this clear. 
Abd-el-Kadrun ? ” 

" As daylight on a 
summer’s morn, my lord, 
but will the men know* 
anything about the 
boxes they are carry¬ 
ing ? ” 

“ They will think as 
they have been told. 
Abd-el-Kadrun and the 
first convoy will doubt¬ 
less be over-weighted 
with their sense of re- 


“ ‘ Why seekest thou the treasure house of the mighty ones of the earth? I am the priest of Bel, 
guardian of the mysteries of the Babylonian race.’” (See page 515.) 


will be twenty other wagons which will be loaded with 
boxes of provisions. These will follow' the main guard, 
and will be defended by few'er men. They will be about 
three miles behind the others. The men will smoke and 
laugh, and do very much as they please.” 

There will be plenty of volunteers for the second 
convoy, Pasha,” ejaculated the Kurd with a laugh. ” I 
know' my men.” 


sponsibility, and over¬ 
joyed by the knowledge 
that they will have the 
greatest rewards. But 
—not a w r ord to our 
friend and host, whom 
Allah preserve! ” 

Meanwhile, in another 
part of the castle, the 
Tiger was giving final 
instructions to his 
officers El-Kaldani and 
Mussah El-Kazim. For many weeks his spies had been 
planted in the passes and Armenian tow f ns, and word 
about the activity of the worried merchants had soon 
placed his keen intelligence on the track of the scheme. 
He knew a good deal about the fateful month of July, 
for Von Weltreich and others had been sounding him on 
the question of the availability of his own stores of gold. 
The amazing activities in all parts of the Empire were 
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all known to him and his own great force of Arabs were 
only waiting for the word. 

“ The Sultan is calling in all the gold of the Empire," 
he said, while his officers listened attentively. “ He 
will need it. The Armenians are the wealthiest of his 
people, and the weakest. This time the lamb will be 
shorn to the skin—and to the bone—he will shear first 
and then kill. The passes which are commanded by 
this stronghold of mine lead from two wealthy Armenian 
towns, and on the first day of the month the Kurds will 
convoy a heavy store of gold past my gates, on their way 
to Baghdad. My cherished friend, the upstart Pasha who 
laughs at Islam and our holy faith and Prophet, wflll see 
that the treasure is safely received, and that Kurdish 
mule, Abd-el-Kadrun, will command the men who are to 
guard it. It will be your duty to shepherd them into the 
fold which I will prepare for them. I take command 
myself this time, El-Kaldani ; the stake is great and there 
must be no mistake." 

El-Kaldani looked at Mussah El-Kazim and smiled 
maliciously. El-Kazim fumbled with his dagger and 
cursed under his breath. He recalled to mind a former 
mischance among the mountains, but El-Kaldani did 
not choose to remember that it was also 
a little error of his own which had per¬ 
mitted Jack King to knodk the Tiger 
about. It is always convenient to re¬ 
member the mistakes of a friend and to 
forget one’s own. El-Kaldani would 
have been spared a dagger-thrust if he 
had been forgetful wffiere 
Mussah El-Kazim was con¬ 
cerned. He was wise after 
the event, and then it was 
too late. 

“ In order to make cer¬ 
tain that the treasure is 
unmolested," continued 
the Tigei, a scornful smile 
curling his lip, " what 
plan do you imagine that 
renegade from Stamboul 
is likely to adopt ? I will 
tell you. He will suspect 
that my hand is going to 
be stretched out to snatch 
the money from his keep¬ 
ing, and as he is obliged 
to travel through the 
passes he must either bring 
an army as guard for the convoy or use a little cunning. If 
he divides the wagons into two divisions, my faithful friends 
and officers, it is certain that the treasure will be in the 
second, made up like provisions and carelessly guarded. 
After a pretended stiff fight, in which his Kurds will be 
defeated and will retreat, the Tiger of Baghdad will 
bear off the treasure in the first convoy, and while he 
is chuckling over his victory, the real treasure will slip 
through the passes and be safe from attack on the plains. 
We shall let the first part of the convoy alone, El-Kaldani, 
but it will go hard with us if we do not seize the 
second." 

• " Verily, my lord, thy head is the fountain of light 
and wisdom," said El-Kazim. “ Thou readest the minds 
of men like an open scroll." 

" There is no wisdom in it, El-Kazim, the plan of the 
Pasha will be one that w'ould suggest itself instantly to 
the intelligence which is blunted by wickedness and false¬ 
ness. If he had more wit he would probably reflect that 
1 should anticipate that he would place the treasure in 
the second convoy, and he w’ould put it in the leading 
wagons, and while I am attacking the second the first 
would escape. As it is, you will find that what I have 
indicated is correct." 

"But, my lord," urged El-Kaldani, "if there is any 
chance of error why should we not attack both convoys ? 
Our Arabs are valiant fighters and have no fear for Turks 


and Kurds. If we take them in the right part of the 
mountains we can exterminate them." 

" Ay, and bring down the mighty wrath of the Sultan 
upon us. Do you not see that I can give out that some 
rough soldiers of the mountains, wandering Arabs, it may 
•be, or broken Kurds and Circassians, w'ere tempted by 
scarcity to attack a convoy of arms and provisions, and 
that, w r hen their hunger was satisfied, they scattered into 
their mountain fastnesses. The gold convoy will reach 
Baghdad in safety, and the fool Pasha will rejoice—until 
he opens the boxes. But, indeed, he may not open them 
there at all, for the Sultan knows that there are many 
itching palms among his officers, and has probably given 
orders that the boxes are to be passed by the Pasha of 
Baghdad, and sent straight on to Stamboul. Have no 
doubt about the issue, El-Kaldani. I am correct in my 
surmise, and on the second or third day of the month the 
gold will be secure in my vaults, and y'ou shall be fingering 
a noble reward. You have entered into my confidence, 
act in such a way that you will continue to deserve it; 

but, above all, not a w r ord or sign 
to the Pasha and Abd-el-Kadrun. 
Let them continue to think that 
we are ignorant of any important 
movements in Armenia." 

An hour later the Pasha. Abd- 
el-Kadrun, the Tiger and his 
principal officers, exchanged con¬ 
fidences and expressions of friend¬ 
ship with each other, and when 
they parted on the next 
morning the warmth of 
their farewells was touch¬ 
ing in the extreme. The 
Tiger laughed to himself, 
as he sat on his horse 
watching the picturesque 
company of horsemen 
breasting the upward road 
through the pass. 

" Simple as children," he 
chuckled, as he gave his horse the 
rein. " How full this world is of 
fools." 

About this time Charlie Howard, 
Jack King, Joseph the Armenian 
and little Tompops were seated in 
a shelter about half a mile from 
the Euphrates. A trading steamer, 
with flat-bottomed barges on either 
side, was struggling up the river, and Jack King watched 
it with longing eyes. He was beginning to feel the call of 
the sea again. The day w T as intensely hot and clouds 
of sand-flies and mosquitoes w r ere making life intolerable. 
Tompops seemed to be immune from sunstroke or bite of 
venomous insect. He had laid his gorgeous head-dress on 
the ground beside him, and the sun poured its fierce ray's 
upon his bare, shaven head. 

" My lords," said Joseph, continuing the conversation 
wdiich the sight of the steamer had interrupted, " the 
amount of gold will probably be more than two hundred 
thousand English pounds sterling. We usually pack 
our gold in square iron-bound boxes which hold, roughly, 
about two thousand five hundred gold coins and weigh, when 
full, about seventy-five pounds. If we gather two hundred 
thousand pounds that will mean eighty boxes, wreighing 
about three tons in all. If we place eight boxes on each 
conveyance—it is not wise to put more because of the diffi¬ 
culties of the mountain paths—ten wagons will be ample." 

" I see," said Howard “Then eighty men w'ouldbe able 
to empty' the carts in a fewr minutes. Suppose now' that 
we had eighty men at a favourable position on the road, 
with eighty' boxes, weighing seventy-five pounds each, nicely' 
concealed among the rocks, it w'ould not take more than 
five minutes to exchange the boxes on the wagons with 
the boxes on the road. By the way, are there plenty 
of these iron-bound trunks ? " 



“ ‘Not a 

word must be breathed to the Tiger about this matter,* 
the Pasha whispered.” (Src page 518.) 
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"Hundreds." replied Joseph. "Every Armenian mer¬ 
chant keeps a good supply for trading purposes.” 

" Right you are. Make a note of it in your mind. 
Tompops. for you have to see that Joseph manages to 
send one hundred boxes down the passes, quietly and 
by night, to the place where we stored our camels and 
provisions when we were trying to rescue Baas King. 
You remember the place ? " 

'* Shall dis nigger eber forget it, Baas Howard ? It was 
there we lost poor old Joey," said Tompops, with a rueful 
face. 

“ Look here, Howard," interrupted Jack. " I see what 
you are trying to get at. You mean to substitute the 
concealed boxes for the trunks which hold the money. 
Do vou reckon that the Pasha is a fool, not to tumble to 
such a silly trick ? " 

“ It all depends on how the trick is done Jack. When 
we get fuller information we can decide. You aie forget¬ 
ting our friend the Tiger of Baghdad. He hates the 
Turk with a holy hatred and loves money like a miser. 
He lias spies everywhere, and I’ll bet Tompops’ hat that 
he knows pretty well what is going on and means to have 
a smack at the gold. I want the Tiger to lide off in one 
direction, chuckling like mad because he has grabbed the 
oiin. and the Pasha to iide off to the plains chuckling 
like mad because he has outwitted the Tiger. Each 


shall imagine that he has got the Armenian money and 
both will be disappointed when the boxes are opened or 
stored away. Tommybim is up the mountains in the 
Armenian town and Tompops shall join him. If these wise 
men of Mesopotamia don’t put us in the way of working 
the trick I’ll give you the ‘ Captain * for yout own little 
pleasure-yacht." 

It can’t be done. Howard, my boy, and the sooner you 
make up your mind to that the better." 

It shall be done, Jack, and we ll save the Armenian 
women and children as well or my name is not Charlie 
Howard. I’ve licked the Tiger of Baghdad once, and 
I’ll do it again." 

“ Right you are, my boy, I’m with you. Anything 
to get away from this burning fiery furnace and beastly 
mosquitoes. A blow in the mountains will do me good, 
and I owe the Tiger one for himself. I haven't forgotten 
the pegging-out in his courtyard and the smack on the 
bead which one of his lambs gave me." 

Shortly before sunset Joseph the Armenian and his 
friends set out for their mountain home. Tompops 
followed a few hours later, and Charlie Howard and Jack 
King started off to hunt up their former acquaintance, 
the Kurdish bandit chief and his reckless followers. As 
Howard said laughingly, the hard-up old Kurdish ruffian 
was about to have the finest opportunity of his life. 


[To be continued .) 


The Splendid Line. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


LOOK. Young England, across the breadth of the age> 
passed away, 

And see where above the tides of time ri>c the powers 
of yesterday ; 

:he fortresses that your fathers built, unshaken by wind and 
flood, 

The rights and treasures and liberties that they purchased with 
their blood, 

The Flag that shakes to the small white stars, the sword that 
Alfred held, 

The old tradition of chivalry, the spirit no foeman quelled : 

O look, and wonder 1 and full of pride the soul of your sires 
divine, 

And thrill to know, 'mid life’s battle-flow, that you come of a 
splendid line ! 

Many a Norman chancel 
Holds in its dim recess 
The banners of long-dead soldiers 
Who fought for Righteousness ; 

Many a place earth harbours 
Where dust of our fathers lies, 

Many a phantom drum-ljoat 
Rolls to the silent skies ! 

Time could not dull these splendours, 

Oblivion knew them not, 

Still in our midst we see them, 

Deathless and unforgot ; 

Still in pur veins arc running 

Fires that were glimpsed of yore. 

Still is the spirit Living 

That moved in tlie land Ixriorc ! 

Yes, for the slightest of us 
Bears in himself the breath 
Of valour and daring and knighthood 
That the days of Elizabeth 


Saw o’er the country quicken. 

That under the earlier skies 
Leapt in the heart of Alfred, 

Ehi>hed in a Henry’s eyes ! 

Frobisher, Wellesley, Gordon, 

Handed their glory on, 

The soul of Nelson spurs us 

Though he to his rest has gone ; 

One with us 'mid the shadow 
And peril and pain they shine ; 

Yours to reflect their splendour, 

O sons of the splendid line I 

Patient and tireless worked they, 

Many a war did wage, 

So they might hand their children 
A glorious heritage ; 

Fruits of their toil we've gathered. 

Now in our turn must we 
Struggle, and build, and endure, lads, 

For the ages yet to be ! 

Oh, fight, Young England, as these have fought, oh ! build as 
they builded then ! 

Oh, take up your sword and prepare a path for the coming race 
of men ! 

Whatever tlie price or the sacrifice toil on for the unborn age. 

And hand, as your fathers handed once, as deathless a heritage ! 

For we cannot rest on their laurels now—we’ve parts of our own 
to play, 

We must grimly liold to all that was best of the storied yester¬ 
day, 

Must write new pages to England’s life with a cleanly pen and. 
fine, 

And prove to the lands by the work of our hands that we come- 
of a splendid line 1 
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Physical Culture for Boys: 

How to Become, and How to Keep, Fit. 

By W. ST. CLAIR PHILLIPS, 

Specialist in Boys' Physical Trainini. Physical Training Matter to County High School, Ilford. Holborn Grammar School. Westminster City School, etc. 


II.—Some Simple Breathing and Physical Exercises. 


I 



' N the preceding article you have seen what physical 
culture is, why you should take it up, and how, 
and what benefit is to be gained by it. Now you 
are ready for the way. At least, it is one way to 
general fitness; and a way, too, both sure and inex¬ 
pensive. In your own limbs 
and body you have the ap¬ 
paratus ; it remains but for 
you to study the following ex¬ 
ercises, and to put them into 
practice in a persistent and 
intelligent way. 

Let me warn you that phy¬ 
sical culture is not for slackers. 
As in everything i lse. the 
worker gets (or should get) 
the fruits of toil and victory. 
I should advise you. before 
beginning this series of ex¬ 
ercises, to look again through 
the first article, and so to 
thoroughly mark how fine a 
thing for you true physical 
culture is. Then follow the 
movements in the order in 
which they are given, taking 
careful note of the special and 
general directions before you 
begin. 

Exercise in the open air if 
you can, or in a clear- spaced 
room with widely opened 
windows. Not in a draught, 
mind ; not with windows and door both open, but in a 
place where the good air enters and circulates freely. 

Wear as little clothing as possible while exercising, 
especially during the warmer months ; but do not ever 
allow your body to get cold through too much direct 
untempered air, or insufficient covering. No boy can 
afford to lose his bodily heat, to let his vital fires run down ; 
so do not ever go to extremes in these matters. 

If the given number of movements are too many for 
you. drop one or two out until you can easily perform them. 
For instance, should the 
breathing exercises make you 
dizzv. or the trunk movements 
too tired, perform the simpler 
actions a fewer number of 
limes until you are more lit 

It is impossible for me to 
set every boy the correct in¬ 
dividual exercises and number 
of times ; there is too much 
variety in physical boyhood for 
that. So L have perforce pre¬ 
scribed for the average lad ; which, seeing that the average 
is greater than either extreme, is the best that may be done. 

More theory will probably be given in another article ; 
but now I will go right on with the practical work ; and I 
hope you will do the same. 

Breathing and Physical Exercises. 

Breathing Exercise I., fig. i.—Stand with heels apart, 
head raised, arms hanging loosely at side. Through the 



Fig. la* 

Nostrils distended. 


nostrils breathe slowly in: through the nostrils breathe 
slowly out: repeat three times. 

Explanation .—Before beginning exercise the handker¬ 
chief should be thoroughly used; and while breathing 
in, the nostrils should be well widened or rounded (see 
fig. ia) by a muscular effort. This applies to all breathing 
exercises, and is important because the air passages are 
opened freely to the air. 

At first the breathing should be easy, without any effort 
to unduly expand the lungs; but gradually the air should 


be taken in 
and forced 
out in greater 
volume. 

The out- 
breathing 
(exhalation) 
should be¬ 
come grad¬ 
ually as slow 
in action as 
the in-breath¬ 
ing (inhala¬ 
tion). Al¬ 
ways. when 
inhaling, let 
the head be 
gently raised; 
when exhal¬ 
ing. let the 
h e a d f a 11 
lower to the 



front. (These % 

exercises are designed chiefly for the lungs and air 


passages.) 

Physical Exercise 1.. tigs. 2 and 2A. —Stand with heels 
together, body generally smart —as in "attention” or 
“ alert.” 


Bend the arms quickly at elbows, letting the finger-tips 
touch the top-side of shoulders, upper arms kept against 
side-chest; stretch arms to side thoroughly and smartly, 
the palms of hands to floor : bend in to first position : 
stretch arms to front, palms facing, arms at shoulders’ 
width : bend in as before : stretch arms upward and back¬ 
ward, palms facing : bend in as before : stretch arms 
backward, palms facing, arms at shoulders’ width : bend 


in as before : stretch arms 
downwards against side : 
repeat all four times. 

Explanation .•—The bend¬ 
ing action should be entirely 
from the elbow, so that the 
upper arms are retained 
against the side throughout; 
the elbows at end of bend 
should be well down and 
back. This is important ; 
but all boys will not attain 
this readily at first. The 
fingers and thumb are to¬ 
gether in all bendings and 
stretchings ; and in the lat¬ 
ter the arms are vigorously 
and smartly extended with- 
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out jerk, elbows, wrists and 
fingers being well straightened. 

When the arms stretch side¬ 
ways the head may (this is not 
essential) turn to the left and 
right alternately; when the 
arms stretch upwards, the eyes 
may be raised to the hands. 
(These exercises are designed 
chiefly to make the arm and 
shoulder joints supple ; and for 
an effective blood circulation.) 

Breathing Exercise II., 
fig. 3.— Stand as before, with 


hands resting lightly upon hips. Breathe as before, mak¬ 


ing the exhalation as slow as the inhalation : repeat three 


times. 


Exercises designed as before, but more progressive, as 
are all the following breathing exercises ; so that the chest - 
walls and respiratory organs receive benefit from various 
points. 

Physical Exercise II., fig. 4. —Stand with heels apart, 
arms upward stretched. Keeping the back hollowed, and 
legs straight, 


bend forward 
from the hips, 
continu¬ 
ing until 
the hands 
touch floor at 
front of toes : 
reverse entire 
movement : 
repeat four 
times. 

Explanation . 
—As the body 
bends forward 
the chin should 
be drawn well 
m, and the 
head gradually 
pressed back so 
that the neck 
does not round. 





Theaction 

must be en - **'*• 


tirdy from the 

waist or hip region; and the performer should guard 
against a shoulder-lowering action towards the end of 
bend, or a rounding of the upper spine. (Designed chiefly 
lor the lower-middle spinal region, and front abdominal 


muscles.) 

Breathing Exercise III., fig. 5. —Stand as before, but 
with spread hands resting lightly upon breast. Breath** as 


(k 



>eforc : repeat three times. 

Physical Exercise. III., 
fig. <>. --Stand with heels 
together. Advance the 
1 *ft foot (and right alter¬ 
nately) to the front about 
twenty inches, at the same 
time raising the arms to a 
cross position on breast : 
retaining leg, strike vigor¬ 
ously out with both arms 
sideways : bend arms back 
to breast : repeat arms 
action three times : lower 
arms and replace foot as 
in beginning : repeat all 
(left and right foot for¬ 
ward in turn) five times. 

Ex pi a nation .—Bot h arm 
and leg actions are smartly 
executed. The foot should 
strike the floor lightly, the 


fore-foot touching first. A variation 
in the arms striking may be made 
by turning the palms upw T ard as 
they go out; or the arms may 
strike alternately instead of to¬ 
gether ; and the head may follow 
the direction of the hands. 

(Designed chiefly for the upper 
back and chest-walls.) 

Breathing Exercise IV., fig. 

7.—Stand as before, arms bent but 
with elbows well raised. Breathe 
in, letting the hands circle out 
until they are sideways stretched, 
with palms upward : breathe out. 
returning hands to shoulders : repeat three times. 

Explanation. —The breathing should now and hereafter 
be full and slow. The inhalation should begin low, 
gradually filling the lungs from the base to the apex ; the 
reverse applying to the exhalation. 

Physical Exercise IV., fig. 8.—Stand with heels to¬ 
gether. Lift the arms directly sideways, at the same 
time rising well off heels : raise the arms to upwards stretch. 

lowering upon 
j 1 J 1 heels: lower 

* ' ‘ arms as before, 

rising off heels : 
lower arms to 
side, lowering 
upon heels : re¬ 
peat six times. 
(Designed chiefly 
for the lower leg- 
muscles.) 

Breathing 
Exercise V., 
fig- 9-—Stand as 
before. Breathe 
in, letting the 
arms rise slowly 
to the sideways 
stretch, turning 
palms upward : 
breathe out. 
lowering arms to 
si de: repeat 
I : 8. twice. 

Physical Ex¬ 
ercise V., fig. in. —Stand as in Exercise IV. Rise off heels, 
raising arms to front stretch : retaining arms, bend the 
knees outward, and lower the body fully: retaining arms, 
straighten knees : repeat bending and stretching of knees 
six times : lower arms to side, and heels to floor. 

Explanation. -The heels should be kept 1 ogether through¬ 
out. the heels off floor, and the head and body erect. Later, 
t he arms may be held at the sideways and upwards stretch. 

1 Designed chiefly for the thigh and "hip muscles and joints.) 

Breathing Exercise VI., figs. 11 and iia.—S tand as 
before, but with arms at front stretch. Breathe in, letting 
the arms travel directly back to the sideways stretch : 
breathe out. returning arms to front stretch, hands at 
shoulders’ width : repeat four times. 

Physical Exlrcise VI., lig. 12 . —Stand with heels 





FI*. 4. 


Fig- 7. 
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together, arms at side stretch. Turn the body slowly to 
the left as iar as it will go without strain : turn to the 
right: repeat to left and right four times. Open heels, 
placing hands on hips. Revolve from the hips or waist 
in a wide, easy sweep to the left and right alternately : 
repeat four times each way. 

Explanation .—The head itself should be kept still, the 
chin in a line with the centre of breast throughout. The 
exercises may later be done with 1 
and upwards stretch respectively. 

They are designed for the ab¬ 
dominal muscles generally, and for 
internal massage. 

Breathing Exercise VII., fig. 

13.—Stand with one foot advanced 
about twenty inches, arms at side. 

Breathe in, at the same time rais¬ 
ing arms to sideways stretch and 
lifting off rear heel: breathe out, 
lowering arms and heel: repeat 
three times. 

Explanation .—When the heel is 
raised, the body should be well 
poised forward; and the feet 
should be placed forward alter¬ 
nately. 

Physical Exercise VII.—Stand 
as in Exercise V. Repeat the 
whole exercise, but performing the 
action in two quick, springy move¬ 
ments. Stand with heels apart 
(about twelve inches) and repeat foregoing, keeping on heels 
throughout: repeat both movements four times. 

Explanation .—The heels should rise and the knees 
fully bend in one movement, and the knees straighten and 
heels lower. General position of body and head as in 
Exercise V. (Designed chiefly to make the knees and hips 
supple.) 

Breathing Exercise VIII., fig. 14.—Stand with heels 
together. Breathe in, letting the arms travel upwards 
and outward, at the same time turning the palms and 
stepping easily back with the left foot: breathe out, let¬ 
ting the arms travel directly 
downw ard to the side, bring¬ 
ing the left foot to right : 
repeat three times, letting the 
left and right foot go back 
alternately. 

Explanation .—When the 
arms are raised they should 
not be unduly stretched, 
and the chest-walls and head 
should be well lifted. The 
action is somewhat like that 
of an elaborate yawn. 

This completes the breath¬ 
ing series ; but the performer 
should execute one of the 
foregoing breathing exercises 
between each following phy- 
Fig. 11. sical movement. 



arms at sideways 




Physical 
Ex e RCISE 
VIII., fig. 

15. — Stand 
writh feet 
w F ell apart, 
arms at 
sideways stretch. 

Bend over to the 
left with a side- 
front action until 
the fingers touch 
the floor between 
the feet, the left 
leg only being 
bent: straighten 
the body and left knee : bend over to the right as to the 
left, keeping the left leg straight : straighten as before: 
repeat to left and right three times. 

Explanation. —When the left hand is touching the floor, 
the right arm should be upwards stretched ; and vice versa ; 
the head being turned to the raised hand. The entire 
action must be without jerk or strain. (Designed chiefly 
for the side-trunk and hip muscles.) 

Physical Exercise IX., fig. 16. —Stand with feet apart. 

Clench the hands firmly 
and bend the left arm 
slowly and fully, keeping 
the upper arm against the 
chest: straighten the arm 
firmly and fully: repeat 
I with the right arm. Raise 
A/ the arms sideways, backs 
of hands to floor : repeat 
movements as before. 

Repeat all foregoing, 
but with hands open and 
stretched. Repeat all, 
bending and straightening 
both arms together. Per¬ 
form the single actions 
four times each, and the 
double ones three times. 

Explanation .—The 
wrists should be bent at 
the end of each arm move¬ 
ment—forward when the 
arms are bent, backward when they are straight. The 
action is one of steady tension throughout. (Designed 
chiefly for the upper-arm muscles.) 

Physical Exercise X.—Stand as in Exercise IX., but 
with forearms at right angles to body : open the fingers 



Fig. 12. 
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wide: bend 
them very 


slowly 
tension : 
ghten 


under 

strai- 

them 


again: bring the left leg to front (heels together) and 
lower the arms to side : repeat with right and left, lunging 
alternately five times. 

Explanation. —To obtain the proper smart lunging action 


, fullyandslowly 
i under tension. 
1 Lift the elbows 
I upward and 
f outward: 
/ spread the 
fingers, placing 
the 1 ips to¬ 
gether : press 
steadily in¬ 
wards with 
both arms un¬ 
til the hands 
are flattened : 
keeping the 
arm pressure, 
bend the fin¬ 
gers until they 
reach the origi¬ 
nal position. 

Shake the 
ft n g e rs as 

though casting off some sticky substance. Stand with 
forearms as in the beginning : clench the hands firmly : 
bend the wrists forward and back¬ 
ward : circle them to the left and 
right. Perform the latter wrist 
movements with open hands. 

Explanation. —The whole of the 
movements must be free from 
strain or jerk. The arms may be held 
in other positions. (Designed for 
the forearm, wrist, hand and 
fingers.) 

Physical Exercise XI., fig. 17. 

—Stand with heels apait and arms 
at sideways stretch : bring arms 
down with a steady, tensed action 
until the wrists are crossed, backs 
of hands to front : raise arms to 
the side stretch : repeat five 
times. 

Explanation .—The arms must 
not descend easily; and all at¬ 
tention and pressure should be 
concentrated on the large muscles 
of the breast. The exercise should 
be performed with clenched and 

open hands in turn. (Designed chiefly for the upper 
chest muscles.) 

Physical Exercise XII.—Stand 
as in Exercise XI. : hands on hips : 
bend the head back : bend it 
forward : turn the head to left 
and right alternately : revolve in a 
left and right direction alternately : 
perform each action four times. 

Explanation. — The movements 
should be done slowly and evenly ; 
the chin being drawn well in 
throughout. (Designed generally for 
the muscles of the neck.) 

Physical Exercise XIII., fig. 
18. —Stand with heels together : 
lunge to the rear with the left leg, 
at the same time raising the arms 
to forward stretch : open the arms 
to sideways stretch, at the same 
time straightening the right knee 
and leaning well back from the 
waist : return arms to forward 
stretch, bending the right knee 



-—* •. j 




the forward knee must be rapidly bent as the lunging leg 
shoots back. The shock of the lunge is broken through 
the forepart of the foot coming first into light contact with 
the floor, the heel sinking down immediately after. 

In the arm-parting action the palms are kept front, or 
facing, all the time ; and the movement is fairly slow in 
action. The lunge and recovery should be rapid and 
vigorous. (Designed chiefly for the 
thighs, hips, lower back and chest.) 

Physical Exercise XIV., figs. 
19 and 19A.—Stand with heels to¬ 
gether, hands at sideways stretch : 
swing both arms down across front 
thighs and continue until a com¬ 
plete circle is effected : swing arms 
upward and complete a reversed 
circle to foregoing : swing the right 
arm upward and forward, continu¬ 
ing until a complete circle has been 
effected : repeat with the left arm : 
swing arm down and backward in 
a reversed complete circle : repeat 
each circular movement three times. 

Explanation. —The exercise should 
be performed with clenched and un¬ 
clenched hands ; the action should 
be free and continuous. (Designed 
generally for the muscles—and joints 
of shoulders.) 

Physical Exercise XV., fig. 20. 
—Stand with heels together : lunge 
forward with the left foot, at the same time raising the 
arms to sideways stretch: bending from hips, touch floor 
each side of toes : straighten body and left knee, at the 
same time raising arms through side stretch to upwards 
stretch : reverse entirely the foregoing action : straighten 
body and knee, at the same time raising the arms up¬ 
ward and outward in a circling sweep until they reach 
the backward stretch position as in Exercise I.: reverse 



—— 
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entirely the foregoing action : straighten body and raise 
arras to sideways stretch : recover the left (forward) leg 
to right, lowering arms to side : repeat with right and left 
lunge alternately five times. 

Explanation .—The body bending and straightening is 
moderate in speed, but the lunge and recovery should be 
rapid and vigorous. The rear lunge may be used in place 
of the front, and the feet are apart, in both lunges, about 


in performing any of the above exercises. The old Italian 
motto, “Make haste slowly/* holds good. Do the exercises 
easily and deliberately; in this way you will not overtire 
the muscles and the amount of benefit derived will be in¬ 
creased. So many boys think that arm and leg exercises 
have to be performed with violence for them to do any good. 
Such is not the case, however. 

That does not mean you arc to " slack ”—far from it; but 





thirty inches. (Designed chiefly for the lower trunk, 
thighs, and chest-walls.) 

A word of warning, in conclusion of this practical article : 
do not strain, or overdo things. It is physical training, 
not physical straining, you need ; and it is safer always to 
go easy at first. There is no need to expend a lot of energy 


exercise always your brain and common-sense as well as the 
muscles of your body. A little thought will serve you well; 
a lot of thought, concentrated, will serve you better still. 

Next month I shall have something to say about less 
orthodox physical training, with some new interesting 
exercises. 


(To be continued .) 


Pneumatic Tools 


Wonderful labour saving appliances are pneumatic tools, 
implements of industry that by sheer merit have come 
into universal use. To war work they have lent great aid 
by helping to build battlecraft cf all kinds, also ordnance, 
armoured trains, and even “ tanks” ; there is, indeed, 
hardly an engineering job of any nature for which some 
variety or other of pneumatic tool cannot be profitably em¬ 
ployed. Our illustration shows a Boyer long-stroke riveting 
hammer for heavy work, as made by the Consolidated 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Ltd., of Fraserburgh, Scotland, who may 
be said to be the pioneers 
of perfected pneumatic tool 
making. Such a hammer will 
be about twenty-one inches 
long, weighs some twenty- 
four lb., and, with an 8- 
inch piston stroke, is capable 
of delivering approximately 
700 blow T s per minute. The 
air-pressure adopted is from 
eighty to one hundred lb. 
per square inch, the latter 
being for steam or water¬ 
tight work. 

Amongst the other potentialities of pneumatic tools may be 
mentioned those of hammering and riveting, grinding and 
polishing, ramming sand for foundry and concrete work, drilling, 
wood-boring, chipping and caulking, scaling boilers and armour- 
plates, removing rust and old paint from ironwork, ships’ bottoms, 
bulwarks, &c., carving and cutting raised letters and tracing and 
engraving on stonew r ork, and tube-cutting. So complete are 
such tools that in armour-plate scaling and for stone-dressing, 
the exhaust from the machine is used to blow away the broken 


particles and the operator can thus closely observe the progress 
of his w-ork. Have you ever heard of such an accessory as a 
rivet buster ? That is its proper name. Striking 360 blows 
a minute and controlled by two operators, this pneumatic 
appliance, with*a 12-inch piston stroke, cuts off rivet-heads and 
drives out the shanks when breaking up old boilers, steel bridges, 
and doing such-like heavy work. It is often to be found installed 
in scrap-yards, and will cut off the stoutest rivets in from three 
to eight seconds. Pneumatic tools in active use commonly 
administer distinct surprises to those who may be ignorant of 

their capability, and there 
arc sets of them specially for 
use under water. 

As regards the actual 
working of pneumatic tools, 
it will be understood that 
pneumatic plant is laid down 
in the workshop, to which 
the -operators link up their 
pneumatic hammers, drills, 
riveters, or whatever it is, 
by means of flexible hose. A 
vertical high-speed air com¬ 
pressor, taking air from out¬ 
side the building, forces the air into a receiver, where it is stored 
automatically at 100 lb. working pressure. The receiver thus 
ahvavs remains charged, and from it fixed air mains, provided 
with dirt strainers to filter the air, pass in required di^petions 
around the workshop, and it is to one or other of these air mains 
that the flexible hose pipe of each pneumatic tool is coupled. A 
clean supply of fresh air is the first essential for pneumatic tools, 
some of which, from their enormous capacity for doing things, 
have been aptly christened “ little giants.” 
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W E do not wish to compete with Amundsen or with 
Shackleton. We have no desire to pose as a 
national hero with a monument in Trafalgar 
Square or at Madame Tussaud's. We do not 
aspire to the high honour of an honorary colonelcy of a 
Bov Scout Brigade, and the Chief Scout can go about his 
business without fear that we aspire to his high position. 
Still—even modesty cannot disguise the fact that we are 
the ones who cycled to Hawes Water. 

There may have been others who have cycled to Hawes 
Water before us. In view of the fact, however, that no 
signs of bones bleaching in the sun were visible to the 
naked eye. this possibility may be said to be open to grave 
doubts. (No effort in morbid humour is here intended.) 

Hawes Water is in Westmorland. So is Arnside. As 
the crow flies only twenty-two miles and divers yards separ¬ 
ate them ; but there is a wide margin between the flight of a 
crow and the cycling of deponent—no flier he—and it was 
doubtless due to this fact that even a case-hardened land¬ 
lady blanched when she heard of the proposed excursion- - 
blanched though her account was paid to date, and to 
her was the reversion of the next day’s joint. 


Over the Fell. 

The Record of a Cycling Tour to Hawes Water. 

By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


The morning of the great excursion broke bright and clear. 
The hygromctric reading and the state of the barometer 
promised that the Pole, or rather the goal, would be attained 
without a drop of rain dimming the lustre of the silver 
plating of the trusty craft that was to bear us to the afore¬ 
mentioned unspoiled end of the world. 

We start. The hour is 10.10, and at 10.15 we are safely 
ensconced in a third-class carriage in that well-known 
method of locomotion which is locally yclept “ Kendal 
Tommy.” 

The gradient from Arnside to the station is not exactly 
severe, but from the station to Kendal there is a rise of 
150 ft. ; in mentioning this fact we have no desire to ascribe 
to ourselves any credit for successfully coping with the 
eminence; the credit is to “ Kendal Tommy,” that did 
its duty locomotively. 

From the platform of Kendal station to the Shap Road 
there is a fine free wheel of at least one hundred yards, 
which, in the absence of cabs or other vehicles, can be 
safely accomplished ; but after a short distance on the 
comparative flat the famous rise, yclept Shap, begins 
opposite a greengrocers shop and a fine opening for a 
motor-cycling towing company presents itself. 

Clear of the town we divest ourselves of our waistcoat 
and, putting our best foot foremast, are soon resting on a 
friendly gate, not, of course, because we are tired, but out 
of consideration to an artist in road metal who is having his 
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Weekly shave at his place of business at the razor of an 
itinerant barber, who, when he is once through the stubble, 
will deserve all the bullion likely to come his way, and who 
we have no desire to startle by our meteoric rate of pro¬ 
gression that does not exceed the four-miles-an-hour limit. 

At Gateside, 600 feet above the bounding billows of 
Morecambe Bay, one of us put to the test the purchasing 
power of one penny on the great Westmorland highway, 
and found that the quality of the local acid drop leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired. At the Plough Inn a little farther on the 
other of us put to the test the purchasing power of twopence. 
The Westny>rland soda-water is of the highest quality. 

It was shortly after leaving this establishment that we 
met the man from Bolton (Lancs.) who was also taking his 
cycle out for some pedestrian exercise, and in company with 
the Boltonian, who expressed surprise when informed that 
he was on the road to Scotland, but who knew the name 
and antecedents of every Wanderer pitted that glorious 
afternoon against the United of Newcastle on his native 
football arena, we overtook the tri-car. 

The tri-car was a never-failing source of interest in 
the cyclo-promenade up Shap. On leaving Kendal the 
tri-car, that left even us behind, puffed past with a couple 
inside who looked as though it would have done them good 
to have carried the car in place of it conveying them. 
When the memory and odbur of the tri-car began to fade, 
sure enough the little wonder would materialise round the 
next corner. After passing the tri-car at Gateside it was 
never seen again, and is now in all probability building up 
a reputation as the phantom car of Shap Fell. 

The great characteristic of Shap Fell, a positively glorious 
spot in all its summer beauty and with the most invigorating 
air in the world, is the fine crop of telegraph polts growing 
by the wayside. For mile after mile these common objects 
of the highway are seen mounting ever upwards until they 
reach the skyline, which, when attained, reveals a second 
edition stretching heavenwards to yet another skyline. 
Skyline follows skyline with painful iteration, and so do 
the poles until, after the steep rise following the drop to 
High Borrow Bridge, they are observed to suddenly cease. 
" There," cries the cycle pusher joyously, "the end is in 
sight." Vain imagining—it is only the telegraph poles' 
little fun ; the rise still continues and with it the telegraph, 
the wires merely burrowing below the surface of the ground 
in order to avoid the meteorological freaks of that season of 
the year when Shap Fell is not the most salubrious spot for 
those who go about en cycle. 

When on December 17, 1745, Prince Charles Edward 
staggered along on foot, hanging on to the shoulder belt 


of one of his followers, from Penrith to Kendal in one day 
he halted for a brief space at West Farm, Shap, and sub 
sequently his household book contained the following 
entry : " 17th Dec. at Shap, Tuesday. To ale, wine and 
other provisions, £4 17s.; the landlady for the use of the 
house £2 25. N.B. The landlady a sad wife for imposing.’ 
On this occasion the present writer descended by pleasing 
slopes and much free-wheeling to the same resort under 
happier auspices, for the charges made for light refresh¬ 
ment left nothing to be desired. But when in due course 
Shap was left behind, and the very heated wayfarers, 
having taken the road to the left past the cottage with the 
quaintly cut yew hedge, reached beautiful Bampton, the 
item “ one small soda split, with two small lime juice 
cordials, 10 d.,” suggested the possibility in those pre-war 
days of some lineal descendants of the Prince's hostess at 
Shap still existing in the locality. 

Bampton, apart from its charge^ for lime juice, boasts 
many delights, but the surface of its road immediately 
after the bridge is crossed over the river Lowther leaves 
something to be desired. Anyone desirous of ascertaining 
what cycling in the seventeenth century would have been 
like should proceed to Bampton and submit their machine 
to Bampton's Baffling Boulders. It is not a long stretch, 
but it is worth while walking it; indeed, its character can 
be gathered from the fact that on safely encompassing it on 
the outward journey the writer witnessed a fellow cyclist 
mending his tyre, and on his return his own brand new 
Bibendum cover (tandem strength) likewise succumbed, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was described by the cour¬ 
teous repairer at Shap, who left a cricket match to mend it, 
as the finest tyre that had entered his shop for months. 

As a matter of fact, the same expert said he had been 
punctured four times in succession at Bampton, and it is 
doubtless due to prevalence of punctures at the gate of 
Hawes Water's lovely vale that gave rise to the legend, 
dispelled for ever on this Saturday in September, that no 
cyclist ever penetrated awheel to the neighbourhood of that 
Thornthwaite Hall—which is the scene of Anthony Trol¬ 
lope's " Can you Forgive Her ? " 

We are not going to describe Hawes Water. We who 
know the Lake District inside and out, and whose love for 
it waxeth ever, find that words fail when called upon to do 
justice to this delicate little cameo set in the Westmorland 
Hills. Suffice it to say that a month before we had pene¬ 
trated to some of the finest scenery that the Engadine 
affords, and that the memory of that exquisite valley did 
not in the least detract from our appreciation of the homely, 
lovable beauty of this unspoiled English gem. 


The Magpie. 

A Woodland Episode. 

By JOHN LEA. 


D ARK-eyed marauder 1 Watch him as he goes. 
Searching the tree-trunks where the ivy grows ; 
Peering with stealth, where bosky shadows lie. 
For mossy homes that shun his baneful eye. 
See how he shuffles with a sidelong gait 
Down yonder branch that bends beneath his weight. 
Halts ; peeps triumphant, stoops and peeps again, 
Rejoicing that the search is not in vain. 

For, just below, his wicked glances rest 
On five blue wonders in a thrush’s nest. 

Too wise to croak, he flirts his tail with pride ; 

Leers on the world and takes a firmer stride. 

Snatches his prize, then rises from the raid 
Fiercely exultant, bold and yet afraid. 

For suddenly a clamour fills the air 
From sleek-formed thrushes darting here and there, 
While scolding finches into being leap 
Where lately all seemed wrapt in silent sleep. 


The feathered mob in narrowing circle close. 
Who cares for that ? He scorns such puny foes. 
And yet bravado cannot quite disguise 
The anxious glitter in those wicked eyes. 


He turns ; squats low. His cackling laughter rings, 
Then spread, for lazy flight, his piebald wings. 

See where he goes, through foliage left and right; 
Now lost to view, now tumbling into sight, 

While round about him, as their number grows. 

The nagging mob deny him all repose 
Till, slyly doubling through a tangled mass 
Of twiggy shrubs and closely matted grass. 

He wins a breathless peace. 

The chase is done. 

The foe disperse, their object proudly won. 

And now in silence, with a mind adroit, 

He sits and cogitates Iris next exploit. 
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Ah Sin, the Chinese cook, eyed them anxiously, and as 
Delany turned to him he shut the lid of his one eye sug¬ 
gestively. The Irishman nodded and then followed James. 

The despatches were delivered by James in person, and 
Somers, the official who received them, raised his eyebrows 
as he saw James’s dress. The lieutenant smiled as he 
looked down at his soiled ducks. 

“ This is an official visit, Mr. Somers,” he said, ” only 
I’ve other things to do as well, and what has to be done 
will come easier if I am not recognised.” 

Somers’ face expressed his disapproval, for he was one 
of the older men in the Queensland Administration and 
was something of a stickler for detail. 

” You know best, of course,” he said frigidly, and James 
smiled to himself as he went out. 

There he found Delany and they walked into the town. 
Here Japanese were predominant. Not the courteous, 
gentle-mannered brown men of the " Und of the Rising 
Sun,” but coarse-featured, hard-working pearlers and 
traders who thronged the streets in their ill-fitting slop 
suits and looked upon themselves as infinitely superior 
to the few’ white men of the island. 

James and Delany entered the low doonvay of a shop 
kept by a tall, grave-looking Chinaman, and the Lieutenant 
made a sign. 

The old man turned and entered a door behind the shop 
and sat down at a table where lay several trays of pearls. 
He commenced sorting them, while over against the dirty, 
dust-begrimed window, sat another Celestial, engaged in 
cleaning a pair of ugly-looking knives. 

As the two white men entered he paused and balanced 
one of the heavy blades upon the palm of his hand. 

James saw the action and noted its significance, for it 
was evident that should any of his master’s visitors show 
signs of coveting the w r ealth before them, the knife would 
flash through the air and effectively put a stop to any such 
aspirations, and it would be a man very ignorant of the 
deadly marksmanship of the average Celestial, w r ho w r ould 
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The 

Exploits of Lieutenant Walter James. 


By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 

Author of “Out for Gold," “The ' Burton ' Stories," 
“ The Stolen Prires." etc. 


V. CANNIBAL ISLAND. 


T HE ugly, squat Government launch, the 
" Dee tie,” thrashed her way southward from 
Daru towards Thursday Island, some one 
hundred and twenty miles away. In the 
>tem sat Walter James. Warden of the Islands, 
taming despatches from His Excellency the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Papua. 

He sat beside the coxswain, his jaw set grimly, for 
he was finding more and more that Papua seemed 
to be the receiving station for all the hard cases of 
the Island World. Rarely did he make his patrol 
from one division to another without coming up 
against a case that needed investigating, and he was find¬ 
ing his chief’s words were true: the post he held carried 
with it a great responsibility. 

Away for’ard the half-dozen native police wailed out a 
chorus of doleful music, if such it could be called. 

Delany, the coxswain, broke silence. 

" D’ye think we’ll get him, sorr ? ” he asked, in his rich 
brogue. 

‘‘ I hope so,” answered James. ” You see, he’ll certainly 
run to Thursday.” 

The Irishman nodded his agreement. There was rather 
more than a mere professional connection between these 
two, for Delany and James had faced death together on 
more than one occasion, and the Irishman appreciated 
James’s attitude of friendliness but never overstepped the 
strict etiquette of the “ Service. 

' Ye’ll be careful, sorr,” he said quietly. ” Y’see, these 
Japs at Thursday ain’t exactly all tame. Some are, of 
course, but—well, sorr. I've had one or two scraps there 
meself,” and lie smiled, for there was nothing Delany 
liked better than a really good rough-and-tumble, but it 
must be said in his favour that he always saw to it that it 
was in a good cause. 

•• They are inclined to raise trouble,” said James, ” and 
especially so in a cas<S like this. They stand in together, 
these Easterners.” 

Delany nodded and privately made up his mind 
that the Old Man,” as he and Mclnton, the engineer, 
privately called James, was not going to encounter trouble 
alone. 

They reached Thursday by mid-day and found it clean 
cut beneath a blazing sun. The pearling fleet was in, and 
the tall, tapering masts of the little sloops and schooners 
stood out against the background of the town that straggled 
upwards along the side of the hill. 

Some hours before James had retired to the little cabin, 
and now both he and Delany were dad in mufti and, 
slipping unobtrusively into harbour, they went ashore. 
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attempt even to draw a weapon when faced by a knife 
ready for the throw. 

“ It's all right, Sung," said James quietly; " I want to 
talk. You know me ? " 

The Chinaman nodded and said something in a high- 
pitched voice and his subordinate rose and walked silently 
to the door. 

As it closed Sung turned to his visitor. 

" Yo’ want ? " he lisped. 

" Hoti San," answered James. " Has he arrived ? " 

“ Hoti San came yes'day. He stop along Wilson." 

" Thank you," answered James, and they passed into 
the shop. 

" Who’s he, sorr ? " asked Delany. with a backward 
jerk of his thumb. " Sort of Sherlock 

Holmes ? " - 

" No. He’s the biggest buyer of 
pearls in the island, and it’s his business 
to know who comes and goes, for there 
are some men who would like badly to 
raid Ah Sung’s place. He’s a useful man 
to know, and he’s what it’s difficult to 
find in some parts, a thoroughly reliable 
Chinaman. But, then, it is in his in¬ 
terest to support authority. You see, lie 
has a great deal to lose." 

They walked some yards farther and 
stopped before the door of a dirty, 
ill-kept lodging-house, and here James 
stooped and swung open the door. They 
found themselves in an evil-smelling bar 
where the proprietor, a short, bull-nccked 
individual, was serving several customers 

He looked up as his visitors entered 
and saw what, to all intents and pur- ^9 

poses, were two seafaring men. The one 
might easily be a trader somewhat down 
on his luck—that was James; the other THE “B.O.I 
he put down as a mate. GAL 

James called for two glasses and 
Delany pulled a face as he drank, while Mr. W, 

James left his untouched and leaned Mr w E CuIc 
over the bar. Opening his coat he number of books i 

showed a little silver badge and Wilson’s sisters, has been a 
face went a Shade paler. many years, and is- 

" What is it ? " he asked softly. M lbutor .' , j J R ,°! 1 '[ 

,, xr , i. .1 • , ^ ,, J Morgan s C,cId. “S 

\ ou ve got nothing against me ? H .. uw and other 

" No," answered James, " I want earlier volumes, w 
Hoti San." books are “Sir Cc 

" He’s in there," muttered Wilson, 
indicating a baize-covered door, and 
James and Delany passed through. jt is hopc ,| wi ,i , 

There, seated at half-a-dozen round volume of the •• B.c 

tables, were some score men gambling,_ 

and the room was filled with rank to¬ 
bacco smoke and the smell of stale spirits. There was 
only one Japanese there and James approached him while 
Delany edged after him. The three men playing with 
the Jap, hard-bitten men of the beach for the most 
part, looked up, and James tapped the Jap upon the 
shoulder. 

" Hoti San," he said quietly, " I want you for the murder 
of Peters at Daru." 

The Japanese sat as if turned to stone, and then suddenly 
one of his companions raised his glass and threw its contents 
full in James’s face. The potent spirit blinded him for a 
moment and Hoti San turned, a knife in his hand, and made 
a lightning jab at the Warden. 

Delany had leapt in, and now, seizing one of the little 
tables, he swung it round his head, and the hard wooden 
top took the Jap upon the shoulder, while the knife, within 
an inch of James’s throat, clattered to the floor. Then 
pandemonium reigned, and Delany, swinging the heavy 
weapon, cleared a space. 

" Hop it, boys," he said sharply, " this is the Warden of 
the Islands 1 " At that moment a bullet took him in the 


arm and he dropped the table while a dozen men hurled 
themselves upon him and James. They went down, the 
Irishman fighting madly in spite of his wound. James, 
neatly pinioned and trussed up, could do nothing, and then 
their attackers got Delany fixed and stood up. 

One of them, a huge, sallow-complcxioned Teuton, 
addressed them. 

" Ja ! " he grinned. " Dcr Warden, bud you made a 
misdake, you do nod dake Hoti San, hein ? " and a grow! 
of assent came from his companions. At a word from 
the other they picked up the two men and hurried them 
out through another door into a narrow alley, and 
then disappeared through the door of what looked like 
a ramshackle warehouse. 


f V MIE 1 R captors were evidently in 

I a hurry and dropped them down 

M upon the floor. The place 
was in darkness, and Hoti San 
struck a match and applied it to the 
wick of a candle guttering in an empty 
spirit bottle. The rest of the men slipped 
silently out, leading the captives alone 
with the Jap and his German companion, 
v Hoti San gazed down malevolently at 

^ James and kicked him viciously with his 

" Good ! " he muttered, and turned 
to the other. " Shall we kill them. 
Heinrich ? ’’ 

“ AY in, mein freund, to do dat vould 
be silly. Leave dem here for der rat> 
und cockroaches. Nobody will come 
here," and, blowing out the candle, the 
rogues made good their escape. 
PORTRAIT Daylight waned, and, try as they 

?RY. might, Delany and Janies were unable 

to free themselves from their bonds 

Cule. Then, when it w r as quite dark, they heard 

ho has written a someone fumbling with the latch of the 

our boys and their door. 

i.o. p.” writer for Already they w r ere conscious of the 

advent of a swarm of cockroaches—and 
‘\ nd I ,’, 1 the South Sea cockroach, in numbers, is 
s have appeared in a toe to be reckoned with. Bigger by far 
among his other than the ordinary European species, they 
ant,” The Black seemed to have wonderful appetites, and 
it was only by continually rolling and 
> U fa<lv«,“™wh(d! kicking that they could keep the loath 
ar in next year’s Some lUSCCtS at bay. 

In vain they tried to shout, but the 

_ dirty gags w’ere too securely fixed, other- 

w ise it would have been possible to gnaw 
each other’s bonds, and then they fancied that they heard 
someone trying one of the crazy window-shutters. At 
last they caught a welcome glimpse of the star-flecked 
sky which was obscured momentarily as the figure of a 
man scrambled over the sill. A minute later the light 
from an electric torch flashed upon them and the cock¬ 
roaches scattered. 

With a grunt. Ah Sin stooped amd severed the ropes. 
Stiff and sore, they struggled painfully to their feet. 

It was slow’ work getting out. and slower still making 
their way to the harbour. There they found a number oi 
excited men, white and brown, with a sprinkling of yellow, 
crowding round the " Beetle." 

Mclnton, the engineer, was looking dowi at her while 
Simes and Clark w r ere busy trying to keep a canvas mat m 
position, while the native police w r ere baling for their lives. 

What is it ? " demanded James, pushing his way 
through. 

" Man," exploded the Scotsman. " d’ye no ken the 
launch’s done for ? " 

" How’ did it happen ? " 


THE “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. W. E. Cule. 

Mr. W. E. Cule, who has written a 
number of books for our boys and their 
sisters, has been a “B.O.P.” writer for 
many years, and is still an occasional con¬ 
tributor. “ Rollinson and I,” “ Muff 
Morgan's Geld,” “ Stories from the School 
House,” and other tales have appeared in 
earlier volumes, while among his other 
books are “Sir Constant,” “The Black 
Fifteen,” and“ Rodborough School.” At 
the present time. Mr. Cule has completed 
a stirring serial story of adventure which 
it is hoped will appear in next year’s 
volume of the “ B.O.P.” 
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sought the pearl dealer, and at midnight the " Nanking,” a 
swift little schooner of some two hundred tons, drew out 
of harbour and Lieutenant James, clad now in regulation 
uniform, was on the poop. Beside him stood Motu Su. 

44 Hoti San and Schwab go to Malaita—for labour." 
said the Jap suddenly. ” We know on Thursday, and I 
do not love Hoti San.” As he spoke his dark eyes glittered 
in the darkness. 

For several days they held upon their course. Then 
they learned from a passing schooner that the ” Satsuma ” 
was ahead and bearing north-east. 

James could hardly believe that if the man he wanted 
was indeed recruiting labour unofficially, he would attempt 
to deal with the Malaita men, since these are some of the 
fiercest to be found in all the Southern Seas. Now, for 
the first time, he made use of the auxiliary steam that the 
schooner possessed to aid her to keep off a lee shore against 
contrary winds and currents, and next morning they saw 
a boat, hull down, on the horizon, and Mclnton had no 
hesitation in pronouncing her to be the 44 Satsuma.” 

44 D’ye want her whacked up, sir ? ” he asked, and James 
shook his head. 

44 No,” he said, 44 we’ll wait. We’ve hardly enough men 
aboard to attack openly if what 
Motu Su says is true,” and he 
walked for’ard, leaving Mclnton 
and Delany together. 

” Man,” said the Scotsman 
quietly, 44 the 4 Old Man ' has 
something up his sleeve. Did ye 
no see his eyes ? ” 

Delany nodded. 

44 Faith, we’ve got something 
to pay back. Ugh, I still feel 
those 'roaches trying to sample 
me.” And they put their heads 
together and talked earnestly. 


T 


hi. 

HEY stood off a point or 
two and the schooner 
gradually dropped be¬ 
low the horizon. It was 
not till two days later that they 
sighted Gera. Island and bore on 
towards Malaita. 

At Malaita they made inquiries 
of Walters, the Resident Magis¬ 
trate, only to find that the 
44 Satsuma ” had been seen head¬ 
ing up coast, and James frowned 
as he heard the news. 

44 That means they’re heading 
for Choiseul or Bougainville— 
German territory! ” he said, and 
the R.M. nodded. 

44 It looks like it. What’s the 
trouble ? ” 

James told him briefly and the 
official looked grave. 

44 You’re done then,” he said. 
44 Old Yon Kreiner is a perfect 
fiend, and he’ll as soon send you 
packing as look at you.” 

James’s jaw tightened and 
his shoulders went back in a 
characteristic way. 

44 Hoti San is not a German,” 
he said suggestively, and Walters 
looked troubled. 

44 You’ll get no good going up 
there and raising a row,” he said 
tentatively. 

Walter James’s chin came out 
aggressively. 


44 A schooner rammed us three hours ago.” 

44 Purposely ? ” 

44 'Twas never done accidental, sir.” 

44 What boat was it ? ” 

A short, squat Jap approached. 

44 The boat was belonging to Hoti San,” he said slowly. 
44 Hoti San and Schwab.” 

44 Her name ? ” snapped James. 

44 The 4 Satsuma.’ ” 

James frowned and turned to Delany. 

44 Try and get her beached,” he said, and pushed his way 
out of the crowd. 

He had not gone far when he felt a touch on his arm and, 
turning saw the little Japanese who had given him the 
information. 

44 Well ? ” he demanded curtly. 

44 Sir, on the 4 Satsuma ’ there is one, Mimosa, the daughter 
of Motu Su. I would go with you to seek Hoti San.” 

44 How do you know 1 shall follow ? ” 

44 It is known that Lieutenant James would arrest Hoti. 
and I. I am Motu Su.” 

44 Where can I charter a schooner ? ” 

The little Jap gave a noil of satisfaction. 

44 I know of one,” 


he said. Ah Sung 
will let you have it.” 
Once more James 


44 Delany . . • seizing one of the little tables, swung it 
round his head, and the hard wooden top took the Jap upon 
the shoulder.” {See pafe 530.) 
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“ When I’m on a job I get my man, sooner or later,’* 
he said tersely, and, turning, went down to the beach. 

They found, as they expected, the “ Satsuma ” snugly 
berthed in Bougainville, and James went ashore. 

General Von Kreiner, an elderly grizzled soldier of stern 
aspect, received the Warden with a certain graciousness 
of manner. 

“ Gutcn morgen,” he grunted, “ you are Leutnant 
James ? ** 

“ I am," replied the Warden, “ and I have come to arrest 
a Japanese named Hoti San." 

Kreiner raised his hands and peered out under his bushy 
eyebrows. 

“ You know this is German soil, Herr Leutnant ? " 

" Certainly, but Hoti San is not a German subject." 

Kreiner turned to an assistant. 

" Fetch Kapitan Schwab," he ordered, and the other 
disappeared. 

Within a few minutes Schwab arrived, big and corpulent. 

" You have a Japanese named Hoti San aboard your 
boat, Herr Kapitan," said Kreiner suavely. 


" Ja, General.** 

" Is he a German subject ?*’ 
Schwab grinned as he eyed 
James. 

" He is a naturalised Ger¬ 
man," he answered quietly, and 
Kreiner shrugged his shoulders 
suggestively. 

" You see, Herr Leutnant,” 
he said with a smile, and James 
frowned. 

" The point is," the latter 
said slowly, “ this man, Hoti 
San, killed an Englishman named 
Peters at Daru, Papua." 

Kreiner placed the tips of 
his podgy fingers together and 
smiled. 

" Veil ? ** he asked. 

" Also," continued James, 
" there is a Japanese girl named 
Mimosa Su, kidnapped from 
Thursday Island by Hoti San.’ 

" That shall be looked into.” 
answered Kreiner. " What dc 
you say, Kapitan Schwab ? ’* 
Hoti San’s German partner 
grunted. 

" Herr Von Kreiner,’’ he 
said, “ der girl came of her 
own free will. She is going tc 
marry Hoti San." 

Kreiner looked through luf 
heavy glasses at James. 

" You see, Herr Leutnant,’ 
he said, " I can hardly inter 
fere with that. As for the mur 
der, that shall be looked into 
and if I find that the man 
Hoti San, did commit murder 
I will consider what can be 
done. Guten morgen, Herr Leut 
nant," and with a bow h< 
indicated that the interview 
was at an end. 

" Guten morgen — Warden,’ 
said Schwab with a chuckle 
and James went out, boiling 
with rage at the urbane mannei 
in which he had been worsted. For his part, Moti 
Su was furious when James explained what Schwat 
had said, and they ran out of the harbour. 

About three miles from the town there stood oul 
a tree-clad cliff, and late that night James ran bad 
under its shelter. The little boat the schooner carriec 
was dropped over the side and Delany and James wenl 
ashore with Simes, Clark, and Motu Su. 

Discarding their clothes, they proceeded to rub themselvei 
all over with charcoal and oil, and then the little boal 
slipped up towards the harbour. 

The " Satsuma ** lay at her moorings, and they ran past 
her only to swing down to her upon the other side. As 
the boat came in contact with the schooner, James, a heavj 
belaying-pin in his hand, leapt aboard, followed by Delany 
Simes. and the Jap. 

The look-out man heard the impact and swmng rounc 
only to go down beneath a crashing blow from James’ 
fist. Motu Su glided like a shadow towards the opei 
companion, and a minute later a small figure dashed u\ 
from the cabin with another in hot pursuit. There cam< 
the gleam of a knife in the darkness and then the first leap 
overboard with a yell of fear. 

A moment later his pursuer was joined by another, anc 
Motu Su ranged himself beside James upon the poop. 

" This is Mimosa ; she is safe," he said quietly ; anc 
Hoti San has gone to the sharks." 

James said nothing, but the ribbons of phosphorescent 
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set up by the swimmer showed plainly that the rascally 
Jap would reach the shore. 

Shall we pile her up, sorr ? " asked Delanv, and James 
shook his head and silently they dropped overboard into 
the boat and slipped down to the waiting “ Nanking.” 

Dawn found them nearing Malaita. As it got lighter 
they saw the ” Satsuma ” in pursuit astern, while lrom 
the island there appeared a fleet of war canoes—the Malaita 
cannibals were out upon a raid and the “ Nanking ” 
seemed an easy proposition. 

On board, James and his men waited expectantly, for 
:t was a toss up which reached them first. The W arden 
swung round for the open sea. It was better by far to 
risk an encounter with the ” Satsuma,” he knew, than to 
attempt to head off the crowd of determined Malaita men, 
and he turned to meet the oncoming vessel. 

Suddenly a shot rang out from the ” Satsuma,” and a 
small shell whistled through the rigging. 

Ouickly James shouted an order and the mainsail 
came down with a run, and there lay the schooner 
apparently helpless. On board the " Satsuma.” with 
its crowd of cutthroats, a cheer went up, and Schwab 
crowded on all sail. 

Again and again the gun. which Kreiner had supplied, 
spoke out, and then Delanv crouched behind the Maxim 
he had transferred from the ” Beetle ” and swept the 
enemy’s deck. 

On came the ” Satsuma,” her owners confident in their 
overwhelming numbers. Suddenly James gave an order 
and Me Inton, who had steam ready, started his engines 
and the apparently crippled schooner swung round and 
headed straight for the other. 

Just in time he turned and the two boats touched. 
Schwab was ready and grappling hooks were speedily 
thrown, while a crowd of veiling men—Chinamen, Japs, 
and half-breeds—swept aboard the small r vessel. 

James and Delany fought like demons, and the native 
police, crowded in the stern, waited ready to pour in tlu ir 
hre. when suddenly Mclnton appeared from below dragging 
a hose pipe with him. In his hand lie carried a w ad of waste. 

“ Clear a road ! ” he cried, and an instant later a scalding 


stream of water and steam played upon the attackers. 
Under the impact, they reeled and fled over the side with 
James and his crew in hot pursuit. 

Motu Su was like a raging demon and, seeing Hoti San, 
he leapt towards him. 

James was first, however, and with a deft trip he sent 
the infuriated Jap headlong to the deck. At the same time 
Delany grappled Schwab and the German found that he 
had met his match. James now sprang at Hoti San. His 
list took the other squarelv and the little brown man went 
down. James, with a violent heave, lifted him and hurled 
him on to the deck of the ” Nanking,” where Mclnton 
stood waiting. 

Suddenly the Scotsman perceived a new' danger, for Mie 
war-canoes of the Malaita men were upon them. As 
quickly as possible the crew of the '* Nanking ” clambered 
aboard their own vessel and Delany leapt for his gun. 

It would never do to allow' that yelling swarm of savages 
to board the schooner. They cut loose from the ” Sat¬ 
suma,” and together the late enemies fought against the 
yelling demons who were finally compelled to draw off 
baffled. 

When this menace had been averted a few belts of 
cartridges from Delany convinced those on board the 
” Satsuma ” that discretion was the better part of valour, 
and they drew off. 

Delany wiped the sw r eat from his brow' and looked dow T n 
on Schwab and Hoti San. 

” We got 'em, sorr,” he said with a grin, and James 
nodded. 

” We did,” he agreed. ” You see, I could have got the 
Jap at Bougainville, but I thought that if we took off the 
girl he and Schwab w r ould be thirsting for revenge. I 
wanted to draw’ them out of German waters. As it is, we 
only just missed making a meal for those beauties yonder,” 
and he pointed to where the Malaita cannibals were trying 
hard to overhaul the ” Satsuma.” 

They waited until they saw” that the schooner was 
rapidly escaping and then James turned to the coxswain. 

“ We’ll run straight for Moresby,” he said, and the little 
schooner turned and headed for the south-west. 


[The next and concluding story in this series will be entitled : ” N'tala—the Goo.”] 


The Gap and the Helmet. 

By JOHN LEA 


H IS school cap hangs on the playroom wall. 
And I cannot stay the tears 
When memories—bright as the sunbeams—fall 
Through the shadows of recent years. 
Soft echoes come from a far-off field, 

For a breathless triumph won. 

And I see the bat that he used to wield 
Borne rapidly down the run. 

The old cap weaves me a wizard charm 
And a footstep echoes nigh, 

Then I feel his kind encircling arm 

And the kiss of his fond ” Goodbye ! ” 

Ah, that was the end of a golden time. 

Though his true heart yearned with pride 
To go in quest of the deeds sublime 

Where so many have wrought—and died. 


In place of the bat, he has shouldered now 
A weapon for freedom borne ; 

Instead of the old cap, on his brow 
A helmet of steel is worn. 

And w’hen he scores in the deadly fray 
It is facing a slimy flood, 

And his ” pitch ” is the duck-board’s winding way 
Through a horror of Flanders mud. 

God shield him well ! May the day soon be 
When the woeful strife shall cease, 

And my own dear boy comes back to me 
’Mid the chiming bells of peace 1 
His duty done in the face of all,— 

Ah then, with a mother’s pride, 

His helmet I'll hang on the playroom wall 
Right here at the old cap’s side. 
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The Stanhope Gold Medal, which is awarded by the Royal 
Humane Society for " the bravest deed of the year,” has been 
presented to Commander H. L. Lewin, R.N. 
THE BRAVEST The particulars of his gallant action are 
MAN OF THE as follows :—At about S p.m. on February 8, 
^ EAR * 1917. one of H.M. ships struck a mine 

about four miles off Dungcness and sank 
within a few minutes. A trawler steamed over the spot some 
time later, with the intention of picking up any survivors, 
but, unfortunately, in putting out her boat it was damaged and 
it broke adrift, thereby losing the only means of rescuing those 
in the water. Shortly afterwards 


Before his death young Rhys Davids had a fine score of enemy 
machines to his credit ; he had accounted for at least twenty- 
two German airplanes, and had driven down many more out of 
control. Among the “ bag " of twenty-two were included the 
“ crack ” Hun fliers, Voss and Schafer. The former of these was 
credited with being the greatest airman of all the armies in the 
field, and it speaks volumes for the young British R.F.C. lieu¬ 
tenant that he faced this redoubtable antagonist. Rhys Davids, 
on that eventful day, went up with a squadron of six machines 
and encountered four German 'planes. One of the enemy was 
Voss, and, with characteristic pluck, he took on three of our 
'planes. When two of these had been 


Commander Lewin drifted alongside 
with two men clinging to him, and 
although he well knew’ that in the 
rough sea then running he might be 
carried away again at any moment, 
as others had already been, he called 
out to those on the trawler to take the 
men first. He then supported the 
second man, who w’as much exhausted, 
while the first was being dragged on 
board. Eventually, all three w r ere 
rescued in a state bordering on collapse, 
having been in the ice-cold water for 
some thirty minutes. The report 
states that the deck of the trawler was 
covered with ice. Commander Lewin's 
pluck and endurance in keeping both 
himself and his companions afloat in 
such conditions cannot be too highly 
praised. 

* * * 


The Royal Air Force has numbered 
many young heroes in its ranks, and the 
deeds of several 


ANOTHER BOY of these have 

FLYING keen chronicled 

HERO. in these columns. 

Readers will re¬ 
member the marvellous exploits of 
the late Captain Ball, V.C., and of 
Lieut. McCubbins. To their names on 

the roll of honour must now’ be added 
that of the late Lieutenant Arthur 


Rhys Davids, an Eton boy of twenty, 
who w’as the son of Professor Rhys 
Davids, the eminent Oriental scholar. 



Commander H. L. Lewin, R.N. 

(Winner of the Royal Iluraxnc Society’s Stanhope Gold Medal,) 


put out of action, Rhys Davids 
engaged Voss single-handed. The 
Hun flier was in a triplane, and the 
two had “ a most tremendous fight 
of it." Eventually, young Davids 
got in his shots, Voss w’heeled round 
and suddenly crashed to earth. On 
another occasion the boy had a re¬ 
markably narrow’ escape from death. 
It was almost the first time he had 
been up, and on looking round him 
he saw r a German airman on his tail. 
If he had not glanced round at that 
moment, he would have been killed. 
Worse still, his gun jammed, and for 
ten minutes he had to get out 
of the other’s way by rolling and 
turning. Then suddenly, to his 
amazement, the Hun turned tail and 
went home. 

He had very often been in a big 
fight of twenty-five on each side, and 
when he wrote home about such he 
said, *' All you can think of is pump¬ 
ing lead into any machine you see 
and looking out and avoiding col¬ 
lisions, just missing each other by 
perhaps a couple of feet." He used 
to laugh when he saw the German 
machines painted up " like an unripe 
banana." He described one of these 
machines, and said that when it came 
towards him lie chuckled with laughter 
at the curious appearance of it, and 
then let fly. He brought the “ painted 
banana " down. Young Rhys Davids 
has paid the penalty for his pluck and 
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Oaring ; he has mailt- the great sacrifice for his country ; but 
the memory of his gallantry will not easily die. It is to young 
heroes like him and Captain Hall, and to their successors, that 
we owe our mastery of the air over the Germans. 

- * * * 

In connection with our offer rojx-cting the Area Problem 
!'te May Number of the " H O P./' p. the prize offered 

for the solution has l*.*en won bv R. \Y. 
THE AREA West, 7 Thurlby R«*ad, West Norwood ; 

PROBLEM his diagram and explanation were received 

SOLUTION. immediately after publication. A Five- 

Shilling Hook has accordingly l> en forwarded 
to him. The see< nd prize 
ot a Three-and-Sixpenny 
l»ook has been won by Alan 
Broadbeni. 7 Front St., 

<onsett. co. Durham, whose 
»>lution was the next correct 
one to lx* received. Conso¬ 
lation Pnzo of Two-Shilling 
Hooks have liecn awarded 
to the following, who also 
-«-nt in correct solutions :— 

Robert Padmoke, Cole- 
brook House, Winchester ; 

G Colder, 5 Minto St., 

Weston St.. Borough, S.K. ; 

1 L. O. Lisle, " Koefield/' 

Stanley Avenue, Alperton. .Middle-ex. On this page will lie 
I- iind a diagram showing how the pieces of the sijuare are fitted 
■ • gether to form an oblong, and showing also the obvious 
; -I repancy. Many readers at the time that the problem was 
1 ublisheil pointed out the imjio-sibilit v of solving it exadly, and 
we are glad now to print the solution showing how nearly it.can 
b? done. 


to be hundreds of traps suitable for the taking of all kinds of 
small creatures. In Africa this quarry will consist of such 
animals as sand rats, tree rats, rock rats, grass rats, giant rats, 
cane rats, mole rats, mountain rats, spiny mice, pigmy mice, 
and mice of endless other varieties, elephant and other shrew r s, 
the tree hyrax, the long-tailed gerbil, the jumping springhaas. 
Veldt and forest alike yield prizes in plenty to the * mouse- 
master,’ and to him, oftener than to his colleagues, is likely to 
fall the merit of making fresh discoveries. For fifty hunters 
of the larger game animals there has, in the past, not been one 
trapper of small mammals. The * mouse-master ’ still has 
notable ‘ finds ’ awaiting him in various parts of many countries. 

“ The bait which the ‘ mouse-master ’ uses in his traps may 

be nuts, corn, or bread, or, 
indeed, anything that he 
deems likely to prove tempt¬ 
ing. Cheese is sometimes 
tried, and honey, meat, 
biscuit, or chocolate. What 
one animal refuses to nibble 
another may be attracted by. 

“ Amongst the troubles of 
the ‘ mouse-master * may be 
mentioned the fact that 
larger animals sometimes 
step on the traps and thus 
depart with them till the 
traps drop off somewhere or 
other in the bush or jungle. 
Also, the more wily natives remove the animals that have been 
caught in the traps, and bring them to the would-be trapper as 
presents or else for sale. So the ‘ mouse-master ’ has to keep 
his eyes open for the tricks of both mice and men. Skinning 
and preserving the skins keep him very busy all the time, 
anil many of these devoted naturalists bring back wonderful 
collections.” 



Diagram of Area Problem: the oblong, showing the space 
not covered by the pieces. 


* * * 

Several months ago an Australian reader and admirer of 
the " 13 . 0 .P.,” " an old I>oy,” as he styled him-elf, offered a 
prize of /i for the lx->t original jxx-m entitled 
AUSTRALIAN ” Australia, my Australia ! ” This com pet i- 
PRIZB POEM tion w as restrii ted to Australian boys, and 

COMPETITION the result hits been quite gratifying. After 

due consideration, the award has been made 
as follows, several additional prizes having been given as 
promised :— 

First Prize, (1 :— J. Ric hards. Wenilouree Parade, 

Rallarat, Victoria. Second Prize, Five-Shilling 13 ook :—F. 
Hodges, Datimuh. Victoria. Third Prize, Three-and-Sixpenny 
Look : —Hilton A. Happ, Killarney. Dorrigo, N.S.W. 
Specially Commended -Gerald H. Doyle, Dungog, N.S.W. ; 
J.uk Morgan, Clayton, Victoria ; W. Gent, Hallarat, Victoria ; 
Robert F. I 3 aker, N. Sydney, N.S.W. Owing to pressure on our 
-pace the prize-winning poems cannot be included this month. 


HAVE YOU 
HEARD OF A 
MOUSE- 
MASTER M r 


A correspondent sends me the following curious note which 
will interest Field Club readers especially. " Mou-e-m istei,” 
he writes, " which is a native African term, 
is certainly peculiar enough to merit a 
little explanation as to its meaning. When 
expeditions are despatched to Africa or 
elsewhere for the purpose of, say, scientific 
Nervation or of exploration, the services of several hunters 
md naturalists are usually retained, so that specimens may 
I*- obtained of the animals that live in the parts that arc to 
visited. Maybe several of these individuals will be big- 
game hunters, but one at least will be a trapper and catcher of 
mail mammals. He is the person whom the natives dignify 
with the expressive title of ‘ Bwana Pania ’ or Mouse-master.’ 
Invariably the natives are greatly interested in liis work. 

“ In the equipment of the ' mouse-master ’ there arc certain 


Four-footed Heroes of the War ” is an article in next month’s 
i.-sue of the " B.O.P.” (the September Number) to which readers 
will turn with interest. It tells how our 
friends the horse, dog, and cat have “ done 
their bit ” in the great war. Among other 
items of a topical nature in the same number 
may be mentioned “ Boy Billy and the 
U-Boat,” a complete story by Patrick Vaux ; ” Young Bessers,” 
a school lay by Felix Leigh (illustrated) ; ” The Caudine Forks,” 
a complete school story ; ” Physical Culture for Boys ” ; 

“ Yasecn, the Spy,” a complete story; .and “Wrought Iron 
and Steel Work,” by H. F. Hobden (illustrated). Further 
instalments will lx- given of the splendid serials, “ The Tiger 
of Baghdad,” by J. Claverdon Wood, and ” Into the Soundless 
Deeps,” by F. H. Bolton. With the September Number will 
be given a fine tinted presentation plate, ” The Dance of the 
Waikuyu,” from a drawing by F. Matania. All you fellows 
who want next month's number must remember to order early 
or you may fail to get your copy. 

A. L. H. 


IN THE 

SEPTEMBER 

NUMBER 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

mHE League of Friendship was founded in 1018 with a view to its 
" forming a bond of union between readers of the ** B.O.P.*’ the 
world over. Without binding its members to any definite vows the 
League calls on its supporters to lead a dean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be slackers or 
merely pas live lookers-on. For those who desire some form of recog¬ 
nition, badges have been prepared in the shape of. brooches, watch- 
chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each, post free. 
Applications for membership should be addressed to the Editor, 
•• B. 0.P-” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 






The Largest Telescope in the World. 


[Dr. J. S. Feaskett, Astronomer of Ottawa Royal Observatory, has specially contributed to the “ B.O.P.” this interesting 
illustrated account of the wonderful instrument recently installed in the new Canadian Observatory.) 


T HIS telescope, which, with its Observatory, situated 
near Victoria, British Columbia, is now practically 
completed, is larger than any telescope now in 
use and will be, for a time at least, the largest in 
the world. 

Lord Rosse’s great six-foot reflector, made more than 
half a century ago, was of the same aperture, but the 
mechanical parts or, as they are commonly called, the 
" mounting,” of this telescope did not enable it to be 
easily used in astronomical observations, and as the quality 
of the mirror was probably not equal to that of modern 
optical surfaces, very little work was ever done with the 
instrument, which "has been dismantled for many years, 
and the great mirror, of speculum metal, is now in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

The Canadian telefcope will be considerably exceeded 
in size by a ioo-inch reflecting telescope now under con¬ 
struction for the Solar Observatory of the Carnegie Institu¬ 
tion at Mount Wilson, California, but the former is a con¬ 
siderable advance in size over the next larger, a 60-inch 
reflecting telescope, also at 
Mount Wilson. Moreover, 
the Canadian telescope with 
its dome and observing 
accessories, represents the 
very latest advances in 
astronomical and engineer¬ 
ing science, and is not only 
the largest, but most complete 
and convenient, in operation 
of any ever built. 

Any telescope to be used 
in serious astronomical work 
has to be mounted in a 
peculiar way, so as to enable 
it to readily be pointed at, 
and accurately follow, the 
motion of any of the stars. 

If we remember that the 
motions of the stars which 
we observe are only appar¬ 
ent, that they rise in the 
east, move across the sky, 
and set in the west similarly 
to the sun and moon, simply 
because the earth is turning 
on its axis in the opposite 
direction: that they are 
practically fixed in space ; 
then it is evident that in 
order to keep the telescope 
pointed on a star we must, bv 
its motion, counteract the 
rotation of the earth. 

This is very simply effected 
by attaching the telescope to 
a shaft which is called the 
polar axis, and which is 
adjusted so as to be parallel 
to the earth’s axis. If, then, 
we turn the polar axis at the 
same rate as the earth, once 
around in 24 hours, but in 
the opposite direction, we will 
evidently neutralise the rota¬ 
tion of the earth and the 
telescope will remain pointed 
to the star from rising to 
setting. This rotation of the 


polar axis is effected by means of a weight and a 
governor, quite similar to the ordinary steam-engine 
governor, the whole mechanism being called the driving 
clock. 

It is evident, however, that if the telescope tube were 
rigidly attached to the polar axis, only one particular 
part of the sky could be pointed at. Consequently a 
second shaft to which the tube is attached and which is 
carried in bearings on the polar axis (sometimes at one 
end, but in this case passing through the middle at right 
angles), and is called the declination axis, enables the 
tube to be pointed to any latitude or declination in the 
sky, and then carried by the polar axis to follow the apparent 
motion caused by the earth's rotation. 

These two axes are plainly shown in the accompanying 
photograph of the 72-inch telescope, the polar axis being 
the inclined shaft extending between the two concrete 
piers. The declination axis is inside the horizontal part 
extending to the left, carrying the telescope tube on a 
flange at the right hand end and weights on the left, so 


The Observatory Building from the North. 

Diameter, 66 feet; height, 75 feet. Observing platform in position for observation at upper end of tube. Wind 
curtain shown folded below. 
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that everything is in perfect 
balance on the bearings on 
the ends of the polar axis. 

The tube, which is about 
7J feet in diameter and 31 
feet long, weighing 15 tons, 
is in three sections. The 
central section, shown in the 
photograph, consists of a steel 
casting 6 feet long weighing 
7} tons, which is bolted on to 
the flanged end of the declina¬ 
tion axis. The lower section 
is the mirror cell containing 
the main mirror, which is 
flexibly held and supported 
by levers and counterweights 
so that there is no tendency 
to distortion of the upper 
surface, which is concave in 
form. The upper section of 
the tube is of skeleton form 
and exceedingly rigid con¬ 
struction, so that the flexure, 
or bending, when taking 
different positions is as small 
as possible. 

The declination axis is 14 
feet long and 15 J inches dia¬ 
meter, with a flanged end 41 
inches diameter, and weighs 
upwards of 5 tons. It can 
turn freely in ball bearings 
and be rotated to different 
positions, and. consequently, 
the tube with it, by means of 
motors and gearing contained 
in the large circular housing 
at its left-hand end. 

The polar axis, as can 
readily be seen, is also in 
three sections, three steel 
castings bolted together. It 
is 23 feet long, the centre 
cube being 3 feet 8 inches a 
side, and weighs 9 J tons. The 
wheels at the lower end are 
used for rotating it quickly 
from place to place when set¬ 
ting on the stars and for 
driving it at the proper rate, 
one revolution in 24 hours, 
to follow' the stars. It is 
elevated at the particular 

angle, 48° 31'. which is the latitude of the Observatory, 
and pointed in the particular direction, which is due north, 
so as to be exactly parallel to the axis of rotation of the 
earth. 

The total weight of the telescope is 60 tons, and of the 
parts which move on the bearings of the polar axis 45 tons. 
And yet so accurately is it balanced and so beautifully are 
the ball bearings (with steel balls 2 \ inches in diameter) 
made, that a pressure of about 5 lb. at the upper end of 
the tube is sufficient to set it in motion. 

With the exception of the motion to follow' the stars 
produced by the driving clock and actuated by a weight 
of about 1000 lb., all the operations of the telescope are 
effected by electric power, seven motors and several sole¬ 
noids and magnets being required for this purpose. 

Brides the driving speed, one revolution in 24 hours, 
three different speeds can be given to both the polar and 
declination axes. The first, the quick motion, moves them 
at the rate of 45 0 a minute and is used for setting to the 
approximate position of a star. The second motion, called 
the fine setting, is at the rate of one degree every six minutes, 
or one revolution in 36 hours, and serves to bring the object 
to the centre of the field after the approximate setting by 


The Telescope in position for observing a Star near the Pole. 


the quick motions. The third motion, called the guiding, 
is one-twentieth of the last, one revolution every 720 hours, 
or 30 days, and serves to keep the star exactly centred 
and to enable slight deviations caused by changes in the 
refraction of the air or other causes to be rapidly compen¬ 
sated for. These setting and guiding motions are actuated 
from a small switchboard carried in the observer’s hand, 
and the whole massive mechanism can be guided and con¬ 
trolled with practically as great rapidity and ease as a 
six-inch telescope. 

The principal mirror of the telescope is 73 inches in 
diameter and 12 inches thick at the edge, with a hole through 
the centre 10 inches in diameter. It weighs 4340 lb., 
is ground smooth and circular on the edges, is ground and 
polished approximately flat on the back and concave on the 
front surface. The form of the front surface, which has a 
bright coat of silver deposited on it so that the light from 
the stars is reflected back and does not enter the glass at 
all. is what is called a paraboloid of revolution. It is a similar 
curve to that given to the headlight reflectors of auto¬ 
mobiles or locomotives, and is such that all the light coming 
from a distant star is concentrated in one point, forming 
an image of the star 30 feet above the surface of the mirror 
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at the top of the skeleton tube. The mirror is hence said 
to be of 30 feet focus. This curve does not, however, differ 
from a section of a sphere by more than one-thousandth 
of an inch, but has to be very accurately produced as the 
surface should nowhere deviate from the true form to a 
greater extent than one two-hundred-thousandths of an 
inch. It is this extreme requirement as to accuracy which 
makes lenses and mirrors of high grade so exceedingly 
difficult and costly to produce. 

If the image of the star is produced at the upper end of 
the tube, it is evident that observations will have to be 
made there. This can be effected at the image at the centre 
of the upper end of the tube by auxiliary lenses and prisms 
which reflect the light to the side. A second method is by 
interposing a plane or flat mirror about 4 feet down the 
tube, which causes the image to be focussed at the side of 
the tube. In a third method, a convex mirror is placed 
about 7 feet down the tube, the light is reflected Jjack 
through the central hole in the 73-inch mirror forming the 
image at the bottom of the tube, where it can be observed 
with ah eyepiece just as in an ordinary telescope. 

The building for the telescope shown in the illustration 
(see page 536) is circular, with a wall 66 feet in diameter 
and 32 feet high. This is surmounted by a hemispherical 
revolving dome (the total height being 75 feet), turned by 
a motor a complete revolution in six minutes, so that the 
opening, which is closed when the telescope is not in use 
by the two sliding shutters shown, can be turned to any 
part of the sky to which the telescope is pointed. An 
electrically operated elevating platform, seen about half 
way up, moves up and down, the shutter opening to enable 
observations to be made at the upper end of the tube. 


Canvas curtains moving up from the bottom and down 
from the top, enable the aperture to be limited to the .width 
of the mirror to prevent shaking the tube when wind is 
blowing. These, and the opening and closing of the shutters, 
are also operated by electric motors. Building and dome 
are of steel construction throughout, with double sheet 
metal walls, allowing complete air circulation from openings 
at the bottom of the wall to louvres at the top of the dome, 
thus keeping the interior cool during the day time while 
the metallic structure rapidly assumes the air temperature. 
These conditions are essential in order to preserve as good 
definition as possible in the star images. 

Both dome and telescope mounting have been designed 
and constructed by the Warner and Swasey Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who have made the two largest refracting telescopes 
in the world, the 40-inch Yerkes and the 36-inch Lick. 
This mounting and dome contain all the good points evolved 
by their extensive experience as well as many valuable 
original features, and make the most complete, convenient, 
and practical combination for astronomical observations 
ever constructed. 

The mirrors and other optical parts were constructed 
by the John A. Brashear Co., of Pittsburg, now probably 
the most celebrated firm in the world for fine optical 
work. 

This magnificent equipment is a splendid contribution 
to the cause of astronomical research, and if, as has often 
been said, the degree of civilisation of a country may be 
judged by its support of astronomy, then Canada stands 
high in this regard and her Government is to be congratu¬ 
lated on the initiation and tapid and successful completion 
of this great Observatory. 


An Ordinary Chap. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


W HEN Jack was at school an ordinary sort of chap That when he wasn’t in mud to his eyes 'twas blood that his 
we thought him then, khaki bore— 

He wasn't too keen on his books, or spruce in his As many an ordinary chap has found before, 

clothes or his desk or den ; 


He played a bit, and he worked 
a bit, and his woes with a 
jest he bore— 

As many an ordinary 
chap has done 
before. 

When Jack was at w’ork at a City 
desk he didn't set London 
aflame. 

But we knew r that, whatever the 
cause might be, he was 
certain to play the game. 

And so he was liked for the air 
of truth and honest goodwill 
he w r ore— 

As many an ordinary 
chap has been 
before. 

When Jack was a soldier and 
marched away to fight on 
the Flemish soil, 

He found that war was a ghastly 
thing of vigil and pain and 
toil; 



WHEN KNIGHTS WBRE BOWLED 1 " 

{" Well caught, Sir Launcelot! ”) 


When Jack was staggering 
through shot and shell with 
his captain on his back, 

He didn’t think of his own deep 
wounds but his officer's life, 
did Jack ! 

And when he returned to the 
Motherland 'twas a V.C. 
that he wore— 

As many an ordinary 
chap has done 
before ! 

Then don’t be afraid because 
you think in the rank anti 
file you'll be, 

That you’ll never shine, or lx 
talked about, or stand al 
the top of the tree ; 

Just do your best and you yci 
may mark a not -to-be 
sneered-at score— 

As many an ordinary 
chap has don' 
before. 
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B> EVELYN BERNARD. . j 


I T was a stifling hot day about the tenth of August. 
1914. that a ragamuffin of a boy. with a grubby face 
and a pair of clear blue eyes, stood rigidly to attention 
before the recruiting sergeant who was lolling outside 
the "pub" near his barrack gates, smoking a clay pipe. 

He regarded the boy in amazement, who was looking at 
him without moving a muscle, and said : 

“ Well, me boy. an’ what do you want ? " 

" I want to join the army,” quietly answered the boy. 
" What’s yer name ? ’’ 

“ Mikey White.” 

” How old are ye ? ’’ 

" Fourteen, come next December.” 

" Ye can’t join the army—too young, me boy,” announced 
the sergeant. 

I can be a bugler or drummer—me farver was a 
drummer and he ’listed when he was twelve only.” 

“ Where's yer mother and father, lad ? ” 

" I don’t know*. Ma died six years ago. and farver 
too—last year in India.” 

‘ Orl right then—come with me and we’ll see what 
the doctor says about ye.” 

Mikey’s heart leapt into his mouth and remained there 
till his interview with the doctor had terminated. This 
officer found him quite a strong youngster, and. as he put 
it, only needed a bath in order to become a soldier. 

A few weeks later Mikey was strolling about the barrack- 
square with a clean, happy face, looking every inch a 
soldier—although a small one—in his khaki uniform, 
and was soon head drummer-boy in his battalion. He 
could sound the calls faultlessly from the ” Retreat ” to 
the “ Charge, ” for had not his father instructed him every 
night in India since he was eight years old, telling him 
that a drummer was the finest position he could aspire to ? 
Well, in his heart he now rendered thanks to his father. 

Then the fateful day arrived. The lists containing the 
drafts of the men going on service were hung up in all 
the canteens of the depot. Mikey eagerly scanned the 
names, and found with a sinking heart that his own was 
missing. He knew some men had to l>e left behind as 
instructors for the new’ levies, and others for various 
imperative duties at their garrisons. But he had made 
up his mind to go. Would all his bright dreams vanish, 
all his splendid hopes be shattered ? He wanted to be 
among his pals and help 4*em in the fight. He would 
be terribly lonely without them, with their jokes, their 
laughter, their teasing. And so. with a queer kind of 
choke in his throat, lie demanded of his sergeant, as is 
the right of any soldier, an audience with his Colonel. 

The next morning he w'as marshalled with others to the 
Orderly Room. There, before the Colonel, he pleaded to 
be sent out with the battalion. He would be so lonely 
if left behind. He had no father or mother to mourn 
aim if anything happened. 

He was quite strong and fit. The Colonel shook his 


head at all this, saying that a drummer would be in the way 
on active service, and as a last venture, with tears springing 
into his'eyes and with a little catch in his throat, said : 

” Maybe I can go as a mascot, sir ? Please, sir, it might 
bring luck to the regiment.” 

At this the Colonel looked up and saw’ the eager look 
on the boy’s face, and his blue eyes filling with tears. He 
tapped the desk, littered with papers and dark-red books, 
softly once or twice. and turning to the sergeant (standing 
to attention beside the boy) said : 

” Drummer White is attached to B Company. Insert his 
name on the lists, sergeant.” 

” V'ery good, sir,” replied the sergeant, saluting, and 
marched Mikey out of the Colonel’s presence before he 
could utter the thanks that w’ere on his lips. 

* * * * * 

The Germans had put dow’n a barrage on the front 
line for the last two hours since midnight. All tele¬ 
phone communication had been rendered useless, the wires 
had snapped under the heavy explosions, and the Colonel 
and Adjutant found it impossible to transmit any message 
to the company commanders. What was happening 
in the advance trenches ? They must know, for supports 
had to be sent to the weakest spot. All the runners 
had been sent out, but nothing was through yet—none 
of them had returned. Perhaps they were all killed or 
wounded before they could deliver their messages. The 
Germans may have broken through, for all they knew; 
so the Adjutant asked the Colonel if Mikey, the only one 
that could be spared now' from headquarters, might be 
trusted to take a message. Risks must be taken ; the 
Colonel agreed. He tore out a leaf from his field-book, 
hurriedly scribbled something and gave it to Mikey, 
standing there with his drum hanging down on his left 
thigh, his heart pounding so hard as to almost echo its 
beats on the drum. 

” Take that to Sector B and give the message to Captain 
Roland,” ordered the Colonel. 

Mikey saluted and went out into the night. 

At last, after running, stumbling, groping, disentangling 
himself from wires, mud, stones, empty ammunition- 
boxes and fallen sand-bags, he found himself in a traverse 
in the front line next to a machine-gun emplacement. All 
the crew’ were lying dead round the half-buried gun. 

Suddenly the enemy bombardment had ceased and the 
grey-black German figures were coming towards the 
wrecked trenches in a dark looming mass. About twenty 
yards of barbed wire each side of the traverse lay uncut 
by the enemy guns. Farther on, to his right and left, the 
wire had been torn into small pieces and the posts had 
been uprooted and broken, lying about anyhow’—like the 
fallen twigs of autumn. But it did not matter; he saw 
men fixing the machine-guns on the parapets and getting 
ready w r ith their bombs. 
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MIKEY’S DRUM 



NOT THE DECORATION HB WANTED. 
1 


Only his little stretch of trench, with the barb wire 
hardly touched in front, was unmanned. Would the Germans 
make a dash at the men on his right and left in the face 
of the machine-gun fire, seeing that the trenches lay ex¬ 
posed, the wire all blown to atoms ? Or would they sneak up 
to his little bit and cut the wire, hearing no sound of fire ? 

He peeped over the trench—the enemy only twenty yards 
away now ! Then an idea struck him. 

He tilted his drum to the right angle and beat rapidly 
upon it, producing the metallic rat-rat, tat, rat-tat of a 
machine-gun spitting out its deadly bullets.. 

The oncoming mass halted before his uncut wire, hesi¬ 
tated, heard the infernal sound of a machine-gun, then 
divided, rushing at the parapets of the trenches to his right 
and left. 

How long would he be able to keep up this simple ruse ? 
If it only lasted long enough till the supports came up ! Why 
not ? He knew of so many that had succeeded when all 
was turmoil and confusion. 

He saw fresh lines pouring over the German trenches 
to press the attack home. Three men were crawling steal¬ 
thily up to his wire, the cutters in their hands. He was 
very tired now and would soon have to cease his beating. 
He picked up a bomb, pulled out the pin, balanced him¬ 
self a moment on the fire-step, and hurled it plump in 
the midst of the three men lying out there cutting his wire. 

His arms were aching ; he was very tired and he must 
rest—was the game up ? Oh ! if only he could hear the 
supports ! He listened intently. What was that ? Three 
or four clicks of the bolts sending the cartridges home into 
the breech—a muttered order—a slight jangle of the en¬ 
trenching tools. He turned round, jumped on to the 
parados and strained his eyes into the dark. Yes, there 


Purpose and Action. 

By VIOLET E. DISMORE. 

H AVE you ever felt the happy glow 
Of purpose in the making. 

When confidence and bold resolve 
Within your heart are waking ? 

Have you ever felt your heart athrob 
With tales of death defying, 

Of men who went to meet their doom 
To keep the Colours flying ? 

All, yes, enthusiasm’s fine : 

But here’s a hint for you-- 
It’s constancy that’s needed most 
To keep a purpose true. 


they were, fifty yards behind this trench—dark figures with 
bayonets fixed. Did they know that this was the gap they 
had to fill ? He would tell them —but how ? The Germans 
were already just in front, closing their lines for the final 
assault. 

Mikey jumped on to the fire-step, looked straight at 
the enemy, and with all his young might sounded the 
“Charge" on his drum. 

With a wild cheer he saw our supports rush past, and 
meet the Germans with a terrible shock as they were jump¬ 
ing down into the trench. The bayonets clashed. He 
heard oaths uttered by men who bit and kicked and fought 
with every part of their bodies. He heard groans and gasps 
and yells. Then suddenly he was swept off his feet into the 
vortex of struggling and bleeding men, and was mixed up 
with bayonets and rifles, boots and clothes, w r ire and mud. 

* * * * * 

The fight was over. The red sun was just peeping over 
the edge of night. The Colonel, the Adjutant, and a little 
knot of officers and men were standing, their heads bare, 
round a huddled figure. It was Mikey, all curled up at 
the bottom of the trench, his blue eyes half-open, staring 
across at the enemy line, his head resting on his drum as 
a pillowy with a broken German bayonet through his heart. 

* * * * * 

There is a certain hallowed spot behind the parados of a 
trench two and a half miles N.W. of Ypres. A small grave 
lies there with a simple cross standing at its head, and in 
place of the usual khaki sendee cap a kettle-drum hangs 
rigidly, all battered and broken, from the apex of the cross. 

This trench is now unused in its original capacity, for 
our soldiers have passed on more than a mile ahead since 
Mikey was killed. 

No enemy shell has ever come within fifty yards of this 
grave with its wooden cross and drum, and after any local 
engagement the stretcher-bearers, on their way back from 
the front line to the field dressing-station, find it both con¬ 
venient and safe to lay down their w'ounded and rest awhile 
within this fifty yards’ radius. 

The soldiers round that part of the front, so the story 
goes, swear that six hours before the enemy intends to 
launch an attack or surprise them with a raid, the muffled 
sound of a drum beating the “ Charge ” is heard within 
this radius of fifty yards. Since this rumour has gained 
ground a signaller’s dug-out has been constructed within 
ear-shot so that any*warning message can be quickly trans¬ 
mitted to Brigade Headquarters, and it is a remarkable 
fact that the Germans have never been able to surprise our 
soldiers in this area of the fighting line. To this day that 
two miles of trench lying due north of this grave remains 
intact and inviolate. 
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* ROM the time of Tubal- 
cain—who, we are told, 
was an instructor in the 
art of working in metals 
right on up to the present day, 
'this art has steadily progressed ; 
the various modern in- 
•? \ ventions and appliances— 

\ / such as blast-funraces, Bes¬ 

semer converters, and 
steam-hammers—all help 
to make it jx>ssiblc to pro¬ 
duce the huge castings and 
forgings which are now made so well, and with 
apparently so little trouble, that could any of 
those early blacksmiths but see these machines 
at work they would think it as wonderful as a 
fairy tale. 

Many interesting particulars could be given 
concerning these modem appliances and their 
manner of working ; but my intention is rather 
to describe in 
this article the 
method of 
working metal 
in a small way 

and one which would be of use 
to any boy who takes an interest 
in practical work, and who wishes 
to do some for himself and not be 
satisfied by simply reading about 
the work that is being done by 
others. 

Working in iron and steel is an 
art requiring practice, and it can¬ 
not be learnt merely by reading : 
you must work at the forge fire 
if you wish to succeed. You will 


find the work very interesting, 
and the exercise tends to good 
bodily health and greatly 
strengthens the muscles. 

I may, however, say at once 
that all they who object to soil¬ 
ing their hands had better not 
start wrought-iron work; but I 
think that is a point not likely 
to trouble any sensible boy. 

Heavy work and large forgings 
are of course quite beyond the 
scope of amateur work. Usually 
boys with a hobby work alone ; 
and you could not even use a 
sledge-hammer without having first secured a chum 
to hold the work; so nearly all your forging must 
necessarily be of the lightest description—such as is 
workable with a hand-hammer. But even with light 
forge-work it is often very handy, and sometimes a 
necessity, to have the metal held whilst you punch a hole, or cut a bar 
through, as the case may be. But I expect you will not have much diffi¬ 
culty in finding some friend who takes an interest in the work and is 
willing to help. 

There are certain terms used in con¬ 
nection with wrought-iron work—such 
as up-setting, jumping-up, etc.—which 
I will explain as we go on, so that you 
will be able to follow and clearly under¬ 
stand the various processes generally 
used in the course of the 
work. 

I will first speak about 
the tools it is necessary to 
have, then we can consider 



Fig. 3; 




Fig. 2; 


Fig. 1. 


the various methods of working the metal, and finally describe 
the construction of two or three ornamental and useful articles 

worth making. 

It is <ertainly true that you can " tinker about a little ” and 
do some odd jobs with the help of the kitchen 
fire and a pair of bellows; but to do any real 
useful work you will require a forge and a 

small anvil. 

Now a small portable forge may sometimes 
be picked up cheap at a sale; but I will 
presently show you how to make one for your¬ 
self at a small expense. And if you have any 
odd block of iron lying idle it might do as an 
anvil ; but a properly shaped one will be much 
more satisfactory to work on. 

Beside these necessary articles, the tools you 
require are a couple of hammers—known as 
engineer's or ball-peen hammers (A, fig. i),one 
weighing half a 
pound and the 
other one pound 
will do. A cross- 
peen hammer 
(B) is also very 
useful, and a small sledge-hammer 
(C) of about four pounds weight. 

A light tinman's anvil (shown in 
fig. 2 ) would be very suitable for 
our work, and the hub of an old 
cart-wheel would make a good 
stand if the tang is wedged firmly 
in ; or a tub, or box filled with 
sand, will do instead. 

Various shaped tongs are used 
to suit the work in hand. You 
could start with a couple (A, B, Fig. 4. 
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fig. 3), and then make 
others as you require 
them. 

A pair of callipers, fitted 
wit ha long shank, to enable 
you to use them on metal 
while hot (as in fig. 4), are 
very useful. That shown 
at A is a double one, and 
is an article of simple 
construction that may very 
well be home made. The 
long handle enables you 
to test the dimensions of 
the work while hot, with¬ 
out burning your hand. 

5 * B is a short chisel with a 

handle of withy l>ent round 
and kept in place by the ring C, and is known as a cold set, or 
hot set, according to the work in hand ; those used in cutting 
hot metal arc usually not so acute on the angle of the cutting-edge, 
which is practically the only difference between them. 

For single-handed work, that shown at D is very useful ; the 
shank is made to fit the hole in the anvil, and in 
cutting a bar of iron it is held across the set and 
struck with the hammer, then turned slightly 
until it is nicked all round, and then a good blow 
while on the edge of the anvil will snap it in 
two at the nicked line. When cutting iron red 
hot, the set is given several blows at each spot, 
driving it in deeply—as the metal is then soft— 
until it is severed; the set must be dipped in 
cold water after every few blows, as it gets very 
hot by contact, and would soften and lose its 
edge if not treated so. 

For finishing up work of a circular form, tools, 
called swages, are used, as A, B, fig. 5; the top 
swage has a withy handle, the lower half, B, fits into the hole 
in the face of the anvil; and for single-handed work the spring 
swage, C, is very useful in forming bolts, rivets, etc. 

Fullers are something like cold sets without the sharp edge, 
which is rounded off, as at A, B, fig. 6, which shows a top and 

bottom fuller. These are 
very important tools, be¬ 
cause they bend the fibre of 
the iron instead of cutting 
through it, and the preserva¬ 
tion of the line of fibre is 
very essential to the strength 
of forged work. 

In a bar of iron that has 
been nicked with a fuller, the 
fibre is bent and driven down, as in fig. 7, but it is not cut 
through. Hammering and fullering lengthens a bar, and also 
spreads it sideways; so to prevent this side spread, you must 
hammer the sides alternately with the face. 

There are three principal processes generally used in forged 
work: known as drawing-down, up-setting or 
jumping-up, and welding. Let us start with 
the first. This is a process to reduce a bar of 
iron to a smaller diameter for a portion of its 
length, as in fig. 8. 

To do this, the iron is nicked all round 
while red hot with the fuller at CCCC, 
and the metal is then hammered down until 
it is of the required diameter ; The bar is 
lengthened by this process, as shown by dotted lines. 

From one to three inches is enough to " draw-down M at a heat, 
and the hammering should be commenced at the extreme end, 
working in towards you. The surface will not be smooth at first; 
but if you take care in using the hammer to always strike it flat 
on its face, you will avoid edge-marks and leave as level a surface 
as you can manage single-handed. 


Should you have a chum to help you, a better finish can be 
got by using a tool called a flatter (fig. 9), which has a smooth, 
level face. Let your friend hold it on the work, while you strike 
it with the sledge-hammer; but for the usual run of small articles, 

such as you are likely to be en¬ 
gaged on, the hand-hammer is 
sufficient to finish with. 

It is generally better to draw¬ 
down when the required reduc¬ 
tion is not very great in propor¬ 
tion to the bar; but when that 
is the case it is better and 
quicker to weld on a small piece 
Fill* 9 . instead of reducing the larger. 

The scale, or oxide of iron, 
which forms rapidly whilst in the fire, should be knocked or 
brushed off with a switch of brushwood before working the iron, 
otherwise the hammer drives it into the metal and makes a rough, 
scaly surface, very hard to file up and finish afterwards. 

If, instead of drawing-down, you wish to enlarge the size of an 
iron bar at any spot, you can do so by up-setting, or jumping-up. 
as it is termed: It is a slower process than drawing-down and 
requires several heats to up-set, even a small bar of iron, to 
any extent. 

Make the bar white hot at the point you wish 
to up-set it at—say, at one end—the rest of the 
rod being kept cool with wet ashes. When at 
a white heat, take it out and knock it heavily on 
the anvil, sideways, so that it commences to 
swell outw'ards, as at A, fig. 10. You cannot 
up-set iron or steel to any form with a sharp 
shoulder, as at B, without tools to form it; so 
plenty of metal should ahvays be allowed for 
tooling afterwards. 

Up-setting is usually done to thicken the ends 
of tie-rods, so that they may be threaded with a 
screw without weakening the rod ; and when a 
large end in proportion to the rod is required, like B, it is 
quicker to weld on a collar as 
at C. 

It is necessary in up-setting 
iron, to hammer the jumped-up 
portion all round at a wielding 
heat, as the up-setting has a 
tendency to open up the fibres 
of the metal, and this must be 
prevented as far as possible. 

You must not allow' either iron 
or steel to soak in the fire longer 
than is necessary to raise it to 
the required temperature, as the 
acid vapours of the sulphur in 
the coal attacks the metal. 

Steel differs from iron by con¬ 
taining an extra amount of car¬ 
bon , which is the steel-giving element,and which varies in different 
qualities of steel from that known as die steel, containing only 
about $ per cent, of carbon, to that known as 
razor steel, w’hich has i$ per cent, carbon, 
and is very difficult to work. 

The temperature at w'hich steel gets burnt, 
varies with different qualities of the metal; 
but you may ahvays reckon that when scale 
forms and falls off, it is overheated and its 
quality greatly impaired. 

A cherry red is about the colour steel be¬ 
comes when at a proper heat for forging, and you should never 
continue hammering after the metal has lost its redness, as any 
hammering or bending w’hile at a blue heat injures the metal 
seriously; but if properly heated neither iron nor steel suffer any 
harm from being w>ell hammered. 

Steel differs from iron in being more homogeneous in structure, 
while iron is laminated and fibrous; and the strength of articles 




Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7 . 





Fig. 10. 
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of wrought iron depends greatly on the continuity of the fibres, some certain rule" to deter- 
and for that reason it is ahvavs better in reducing a bar of iron mine with absolute accuracy 
to smaller dimensions to use a fuller or round-ended tool in the neutral line (on each side 
preference to a chisel or set. the sharp edge of which would of which all the changes that 

cut through the fibres, occur take place), so that 
■nstcad of bending them you could ascertain its exact 
down and leaving them length; you could’ -then 
continuous. measure off a piece of the 

Take for example the required length and bend it 
two cranks, A. B, fig. n. round a mandril of the right 
The fibre in B is simply size with the positive assur- 
l'ent round in a con- ance that the ends would 
tinuous line, and it is meet; but that is a thing 
equally strong at all you cannot do with cer- 
points; and if of the tainty. 

same dimensions is much When a piece of iron or 
U. stronger than the crank steel is bent, the convex side 

A, in which the fibre stretches, and the concave 
running in a line with the shaft is cut through at the webs, side is compressed, and the 

CC. when it is slotted out from the solid forging. result is that the outside gets thinner and the inner side 

We will now turn our attention to the process of welding : thickens up. 

that is a method of joining two pieces of wrought iron or mild Now, if the metal were homogeneous in structure, and the 
s:eel together whilst in a sticky, plastic condition, which the resistance to compression and tension equal, then the neutral 

metal attains at a certain heat known as the welding heat; and line, outside of which it is being stretched, and inside which it is 

to know exactly when this heat is obtained is a matter of ex- l>eing compressed, would be along the centre of the bar, as in 

perience and practice, as it differs in different qualities of iron fig. 13, A, B. But the instant you start bending it, the dimensions 
and steel. of the iron alter, the metal gets thinner on the 

convex side, and the neutral line of flexion 
moves inwards. The outside becoming 
thinner is more easily stretched, and the 
inside gets thickened up and becomes harder 
and more dense, so that it is evident that in 
heat on steel it would go rotten, and break up p*g # jj. two rings of different diameter the neutral 

and crumble away under the hammer as if it line is nearer the centre in the smaller one ; so 

were cast iron. that in cutting off a piece of iron to form a 

The correct heat for welding can only be found by experience, circle of a certain size there are apt to be uncertainties about 

and you must not mind a few failures and bad joints at first. It it which no rule will fit in every case. The usual rule is to take 

1- necessary’ to have a clear fire when about to weld, free from the diameter of the required ring from centre to centre of the 

smoke ; and some fine sand is sometimes used, when welding iron, "stock " or iron bar from which 

as a flux ; the sand being sprinkled over the iron whilst in the it is to be made, and multiply 

fire, but it is not necessary it by 3i, an<l then the addition 

if the fire is clear and with- of length equal to the thickness 
out smoke. of the iron is allowed for the 

For welding steel, a flux extra amount needed to forma 
of sand and common salt lap weld. But unless you have 

is letter and more gene- had a lot of practice, and are 

rally used ; but silicate of very well up in the work, it is 

soda, commonly known lictter to allow' plenty of stuff 

Fig* 13 . as " water-glass," is, I lor making the weld ; and then, 

think, more useful in help- as soon as the weld is made, 

ing to make a clean tight joint in steel. Water-glass is a trails- round up the ring and carefully Fig. 16 . 

parent liquid of the consistency of golden syrup, but quite clear, measure it. 

and it may be obtained at any chemist's shop. If it is found large enough, the extra stock can be removed 

In making the weld, the ends of the rod, or whatever you may by the cold set and file, and if too small in diameter the extra 

wi>h to join, are first dressed up to shape by up-setting to thicken stock can be' hammered into it while hot until it is the required 

them. Fig. 12 show’s the ends ready shaped for size. Small rings will require driving on to the 

beak of the anvil while doing this. 

You will generally find it better when making 
forgings for model engines and other small work 
to draw-ddwn to shape than to weld, as the 
difference is but slight in the dimensions of the 
bossed ends and shanks of connecting-rods and 
the like. The forks are usually forged solid, and 
more accurate work is obtained by drilling when 
cold in the lathe, and slotting with the hacksaw’, 
than you would get by welding the forked ends 
on to the rods, although there is no great difficulty 
in welding small work if the pieces are hammered 
together quickly on removal from the fire. 

You may sometimes require to make an eye 
or leave a hole of a larger diameter than the bar 
0/ iron which is to carry it, and this may be done 

it would be easy in forging this, if you had Fig. 14 . in two or three ways. 


a ^carf-weld. Each end is up-set on the bevel; 
tins isdone'to give greater surface and more metal 
at the joint to allow* for the hammering, which 
w ould otherwise reduce the size of the bar at that 

[■lace. 

The ends, being ready, are then dipped in the 
silicate of soda and replaced in the fire, and when 
brought to a welding heat are placed together and 
welded up quickly; and then when you find 
that you have a sound joint you can dress the 
metal to any required shape, taking care to release 
the iron as soon as it looks dull, and do not 
continue to hammer it after it gets black. 

When bending a piece of wrought iron, certain 
strains are set up and have to be allowed for. 
\\ e will take for instance a ring or band of iron. 








To weld iron, a much greater heat is needed 
than with steel. At a proper welding heat. 

>teel simply becomes intensely yellow, while 

iron gives off sparks and seems ready to drop (WNvM ^ 

a wav. If you were to attempt to get that 
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The eye shown in fig. 14 is an example of this : the hole at B 
is wider than the shank, A. 

If the rod is of round section it may be bent to shape, as at C, 
and welded together as at D. And when the eye is required to be 
quite circular and not show any curve at the weld, like that shown 
at E, it is necessary to introduce an extra filling-piece, like that 
at F; and after being welded up solid, the internal projecting 

portion can be either cut 
off with a cold chisel, 
or filed to shape and 
finished on a mandril. 

Another method is to 
up-set the end of the 
rod until you have 
sufficient metal to ham- 
Fig. 17 . mer out flat. It is then 

heated again and a small 
hole is punched through, and enlarged until it is of the re¬ 
quired size. But in doing this take care to leave plenty of sjpck 
all round the hole, or the eye will be much 
weaker than the rod, as in fig. 15, which 
show's a badly formed eye, A, and a correctly 
proportioned boss, B, with the centre- 
hole punched through, w-hich is enlarged to 
the full size at C, leaving sufficient material 
round the eye for the necessary strength. 

When the eye is required to be greatly in 
excess of the diameter of the rod, it is better 
to weld on a suitable piece, as at D. 

This is frequently done in ornamental 
scroll-work, and was generally adopted by 
those clever smiths of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

In carriage work, and in most cases where 
a very large boss is required to admit a bolt 
without weakening the rod it is on, it is 
generally done in that way. 


When you make an eye by punching a small hole with a centre- 
punch as a start, this takes nothing out, but pricks a hole through 
forcing the fibres of the metal apart. It is next enlarged with a 
drift until the hole is of the required diameter; and as nothing 
has been cutout, or taken away, you might think that there would 
be as much metal across the sides of the hole as in the stock; but 
you will find it is not so : the metal has been forced not only side¬ 
ways, but lengthways. So if you wish to get an even amount of 
metal all round, you should first sw'ell up the bar to a disc form. 
But if in a flat bar of iron, it is better to punch out a slot, as at 
A, in fig. 16, making it of greater length than the diameter of 
the required hole, and it can then be easily swelled out to the 
correct size, B. 

In making forgings for machine-work it is often necessary to 
make tw'o holes, with a fixed certain distance between the centres 
of the holes, as in the bar shown in fig. 17, where fhe distance is 
marked as twelve inches between A, B. 

Now, it seems a very simple job at first sight, and you 
would doubtless start by punching the holes at their centres— 
namely, twelve inches apart; but you 
would find by the time they were finished 
that they were not in the desired 
position. 

To do this job properly, first mark the 
exact distance between the holes on your 
bar or rod, as at A, B, fig. 18 , and then 
punch slots, C, D, outwards from those 
points of sufficient length to form the holes. 
The bar is then heated again and the slots 
opened up with a drift, the ends being finished 
up with a swage while the drift is still in 
the hole, as at E. This method of doing the 
work, however, does not apply to small 
forgings, such as connecting-rods, etc., for 
model engines, as the holes in work of 
that description would be centred and drilled 
to size from the solid forging. 




Fig. 18 . 

(To be continued.) 


The Sentinel. 

By SHEILA BRAINE. 


RISONERS ? Ay, we were that, sure—my mate, 
old Jim, and I ; 

Caught on patrol duty, one night, when the winter’s 
sky 

Hadn't a star nor a gleam of light, so we missed the homeward 
way ; 

Stumbled upon the Boches, we did—a mix-up, as you might say, 

And we came off second-best, at least I did, and poor old Jim, 

Which meant some weeks in a prison camp, with the Huns, 
for me and him. 

“ Then we got away. But how ? Crawled off on our hands 
and knees, 

But it wasn’t as soft a job, you bet, as nibbling a bit o' cheese 1 

An’, talking of food, though wc got a bite at the end of the 
second day, 

By that time I could have swallowed whole a brewer's horse 
and dray ; 

An’sopping wet, too, that we were, an’ slept in a ditch at night. 

But we reached the Belgian frontier, by a miracle, all right ; 

A marshy part that wasn't watched :—‘ You may get through 
with luck, 

By daylight,’ said a man in camp, ' as long as you don't get 
stuck ! ' 

“It was pretty late when we got there, and—my heart ! it 
was a blow 

To find on guard a sentry ; ay, just where we had to go ; 

Tall and stiff as a ramrod, with his bayonet fixed and all, 


And thirty yards further on, too, another one within call; 

Lucky the Hun didn’t hear us, as he stood there, grey and grim, 

And we crouched down behind a willow, and shivered, did 
me and Jim, 

For what to do next we knew not, and the light was dwindling 
fast. 

Desperate —that’s what we were ; so we made up our minds 
at last ; 

Backward or forward lay danger, there wasn't a thing to choose; 

Better to put up a fight for it, if our lives we had to lose ! 

" So with sticks for our only weapon, we crept up soft behind, 

Where the sentry stood, not moving, with his head a bit inclined ; 

Sprang on him both together like a flash, did Jim and me, 

And what do you think we found ? Why —’twas nothing 
but a tree ! 

The stump of an old willow, dressed up in soldier’s guise, 

Enough in the mist or twilight to deceive a fellow’s eyes ; 

And the sentry on the right, too, he looked about the same— 

Take it from me, the Huns know every trick in the fighting 
game. 

“Well, we took our ‘man’s ’ equipment, and each one had a 
share; 

His coat and cap and knapsack—and left the old stump bare ; 

And we laughed—for the first time, surely, for many a bitter 
day, 

As we plunged through the marsh to Holland, where safety 
from Germans lay.” 
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A Tale of Wonder and 
Invention. 

By F. II. BOLTON. 

Un let the Edge of the Earth,*' " In the Heart of the Silent Sea," etc. 


PART II. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 


MUERCO AGAIN. 


A LAUGH, inaudible to the deaf lad, greeted the 
sound of his fall. Evidently tlie position held 
something of humour for the man who had 
brought him there ; for this latter, chuckling 
evilly, withdrew from beside him, and made no offer of 
assistance. The horror of the foul darkness was strong 
upon Armithwaite as he sat up. dazed and trembling. His 
fall in itself was a trifle, and he had sustained no hurt 
from it. except that his head, which was already aching, 
throbbed more violently in consequence of the shock. But 
he was utterly unnerved by the mystery of his position; 
his fear of blindness—his awful fear of blindness ; and the 
strain of the last hour’s adventures upon an empty stomach. 
He rested his forehead upon his hands and could not 
repress a groan. 

For some little time he sat forward in this strained 
position, with his knees drawn up to his chin. Then, by 
degrees, the throbbing of his temples grew more quiet, and 
slowly his courage returned. He began to crawl forward 
cautiously ; for anything he knew there might be a danger¬ 
ous pitfall ; and he was quite at a loss to know whether his 
conductor had left him alone or not. He gathered that 
the man was in all probability gone : the smell of the smok¬ 
ing torch was not so strong now ; moreover, the reek of 
garlic seemed to be less in evidence, and he had had no 
doubt as to its strength when the fellow was anywhere 
near him. So that he came to the conclusion that he was 
at last alone, and that his further movements were, so far 
as his surroundings permitted, left to himself. 

Meanwhile a somewhat similar experience was falling 
to Holbin ; though he. indeed, was to a certain degree 
more alive to the realities of his position, every sound 
telling its own story to his quick ears. Thus, the gradually 
increasing distance between himself and Armithwaite was 
known to him ; and the groans which emanated from the 
unhappy M. Palinier becoming after a time fainter in his 
ears, he was led to the conclusion that the little procession 
was being slowly split into three bodies. Arrived in his 
turn at the spot where Armithwaite had been lowered 
through shrubbery he underwent a like experience, and here 
he caught the sound of conversation between his conductor 
and others. He recognised the voice of the man who had 
been in charge of Armithwaite, and who was of a harsher 
nature than his own guardian. There was evidently a 
third, and although the speech was as Greek to Holbin, he 


could tell by their laughter that something humorous was 
under discussion. Apparently, all three accompanied him 
upon his further journey ; like Armithwaite he noticed the 
smell of resinous torch, and, in addition, heard the sound 
of bolts being shot. 

“ H’m ! ” He set his lips grimly. “ The plot thickens, and 
nastily, too. It’s a dead cert, that wherever I am there’s a 
bolted door between poor old Pally and me. And what 
about Art ? ” 

The party stepped forward, but in the confined space 
he found movement much more difficult and full of fears. 
With a word or two of indifferent French he asked for the 
release of his hands. As though this had been overlooked, 
there was an exclamation and soon after his wrists were 
unbound ; but a further request for the removal of the 
bandage upon his eyes met with a gruff “ Non / Non ! " 
He had, indeed, instinctively begun to attempt its unfixing 
himself, when a sharp twist of his arm served as a reminder 
that discretion was decidedly the better course for him. 
At the foot of the stairs, at the far end of the twisting and 
irregular passage, he heard low tapping and the sound of 
muffled laughter. Then receding footsteps told him that 
one at least of the men was going back—“ probably to open 
up for Pally,” he thought—and he was led up the stairway. 

At the top of this he heard the muffled sound of tapping 
and concluded that a torch was being extinguished against 
the rock. The subsequent crawl through the narrow throat 
of the subway was in his case not made doubly unpleasant 
by the smoke of the resinous light ; but at the end of this 
passage he was halted whilst he again heard the sound of 
drawn bolts and the creak of an opening door. He was 
pulled forward and entered the wide cave where Armi¬ 
thwaite had been left a short time previously. The bandage 
was now removed ; it had ^ot pressed so hardly upon his 
eyeballs as had the one on the deaf lad, and his eyes suffered 
little hurt ; but, looking expectantly round, he discovered, 
like his chum before him, that inky blackness was on every 
side. He made a quick movement in the direction he 
thought to have come, but his hands struck rough stone, 
and before he could grope farther the noise of bolts again 
fell upon his ear. Then laughter and the sound of departing 
footsteps. 

And then deathly stillness. 

But for the briefest of intervals only. Though the thick 
blackness hemmed him round and pressed upon his spirits, 
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his ears almost immediately caught the slight movement 
of some living creature or person a little distance from 
him. Caution bade him make no premature move ; it 
might be that his chum was, after all, close by him; or 
it might be that danger unseen, but all the more terrible 
on that account, was near. He stood stock still and 
listened. There was a second slight noise—the merest 
shuffling of a foot along the ground—then a low groan. 

“ It must be poor old Art/’ he said to himself. “ Anyone 
else would have heard us coming in and made some sign.” 

Almost as if in answer to his soliloquy a voice muttered 
close to him with ghostly effect in the heavy dark: 

“ If only old Rupe were here ! It’s awiwl ! ” 

“ Poor old chap ! ”—Holbin spoke the words aloud, as 
if they were audible to his friend—“ I am here ; and jolly 
glad I am, so long as you are, too. We’ll do our best to set 
things on a better level, now we’re together once more.” 

With outstretched hands and cautiously moving feet he 
made his way to the side of the cave and slowly felt along 
the stone. A few paces, and he had touched the shoulders 
of the deaf lad as he sat despondent upon the hard floor. 
With difficulty suppressing a cry, so startled was he at the 
sudden and unexpected touch, Armithwaite scrambled 
to his feet, his first impulse to strike out'wildly in self¬ 
protection. The gentle movement of his friend's fingers re¬ 
assured him. Though both ear and eye failed, the gateway 
of feeling stood wide open. 

” It is Rupe ! It must be. Just pinch me, to show it’s 
you, old boy ! ” 

And, as Holbin gently pinched the outstretched arm, 

“ Oh 1 Thank heaven we’re together again. I’ll own 
up I had an awful feeling just at first; but it’ll be better 
now. Only, Rupe, old man, I’m blind 1 ” 

Cold chill struck for a moment at Holbin’s heart. What 
they had done to his friend he knew not; but surely no 
outrage could have been worked upon him in the brief 
space of time during which the two had been separated. 
The next instant, however, clear reason asserted herself. 
He understood how it was more than probable that the 
experience of the deaf lad had led him to fear this second 
catastrophe. The low sound of the torch beaten to its 
own extinction would b^ unheard by him ; and when his 
eyes were freed and yet untouched by light, it was surely 
not unnatural, shut off and isolated as he was, for him to 
imagine added horrors. Never before had Holbin realised 
his chum’s limitation so keenly ; not even on that pitiful 
occasion when he had come upon him crying out from the 
depth of his soul for the return of the joys of sound. 

“ And how on earth, how on earth, can I explain things ? ” 
he asked himself. “ I can touch him, and yet he might 
be miles away for all I can tell him.” 

That Armithwaite was genuinely upset, in spite of his 
usual brave facing of circumstances, was evident when 
Holbin, in momentary perplexity, withdrew his hand from 
his friend’s arm. Instantly there was an expostulation, 
and the deaf boy's hands were quickly outstretched to clutch 
at companionship. 

“ Don’t let go, Rupe ; not just yet 1 ” he cried, as he 
caught Holbin’s jacket; and the latter, touching him gently, 
made sign by pressure that they should both be seated. 

“ Seems as if I might get my wits better if we rested for 
a bit,” he said to himself ; and the two lads, backs propped 
against the limestone rock, sat silent for some little time 
arm in arm, giving themselves up to their thoughts. 

They were both full of anxiety as to what this new and 
altogether unwelcome change- 1 in events might portend. 
They were unnerved by the strange and anxious journey 
to this underground place of caves and passages ; and the 
hunger which was making itself felt by both served to weaken 
their power of meeting the position as bravely as they 
would have liked. The thick darkness in which they were 
left weighed heavily upon Holbin, though the terror of 
fancied blindness was not his ; but to him, on the other 
hand, had been vouchsafed a fuller knowledge of untoward 
possibilities. Armithwaite was ignorant of the reason for 
Palinier’s very real fear, his genuine apprehension of more 
than mere rough usage ; but Holbin began, in the plight 


in which they now found themselves, to see the probability 
of serious developments. 

He was thinking deeply when he thought he heard the 
sound of footsteps and voices somewhere behind him, 
muffled apparently by intervening rock. The’ men were 
evidently returning, and he plucked up heart, listening 
for the grate of drawn bolts. But no welcome creak of 
opening door came to his ears, although the shuffling and 
talking seemed to be getting nearer ; seemed, indeed, to 
be behind their backs as they rested. He put his ear to 
the stone. There was distinct sound of men on the other 
side. He imagined that he had moved in the darkness 
some little distance from the place where he had been led 
into the cave ; there was evidently a sqcond rocky chamber 
beyond the dividing stone. There seemed to be some 
scuffing, and he even thought he could distinguish between 
different voices. Another moment of tense listening and 
he was sure. A cry, unmistakably in the voice of Palinier, 
chilled his heart: there was so much of acute terror in it. 

” My conscience ! ” he muttered. ” Things do seem to 
be getting horribly hot! We’re in a tight bit now, at any 
rate. Phew 1 I don’t like that shout of poor Pally. I—I 
wonder if they’re hurting him.” 

His attention was taken by Armithwaite from the attempt 
to discover what else might be audible. The deaf boy 
had jerked him by the arm and broken the silence. 

” I wonder how long we’re going to be left here. We’ll 
have to make some sort of a try to see if there's a chance 
anywhere of getting out.” 

Holbin suddenly put his hand to his jacket pocket; 
then, disappointed, went through his other pockets. He 
remembered now, for the first time, having had a box of 
wax vestas on the day when they first reached Palinier's 
hut. They would have been invaluable now, but they 
were gone, having evidently fallen or been dragged out 
unnoticed when, on the night of the fire, he had drawn on 
his jacket and afterwards taken his cloth cap from his 
pocket where he had stuffed it before making a pillow of 
the garment. Perhaps Armithwaite had some, but then 
he would surely have* thought of them ere this. He felt 
in his friend’s side pocket. 

“No go,” said Armithwaite despondently. “ No go, 
Rupe ! I know what you’re after. I had some matches, 
but I used the very last, worse luck, when Pally and I 
were in that cave while you were away with Mr. Latimer. 
Rough biz, isn’t it ? 

“ But we’ve got to find out the lay of the land if we 
can,” he continued after a pause. “ I feel a bit more 
bucked now. I wish to gracious, Rupe, we knew signalling 
by tapping, like the telegraph-” 

An idea struck him. 

“ Look here 1 ” he cried. “ We could rig up some sort of 
a scheme. You might trace letters on my hand, and-" 

“ Of course 1 ” 

Holbin, speaking the words aloud, caught his friend’s 
palm and traced a letter upon it. 

“ Not too quick,” said the other. “ 1 B,’ wasn’t it ? 
Shake my arm if I’m right.” 

And Holbin shook it. 

The way through silence and darkness was open; a 
somewhat tedious and awkward way, but one at all events 
quite passable. And Holbin's first use of the means 
available for communicating with his companion was to 
request him for awhile to be silent. 

“ H-u-s-h ! ” he spelled. “ I w-a-n-t t-o 1-i-s-t-e-n." 

“ All right 1 " was the reply ; and Holbin once more 
placed his ear to the wall of stone. 

There were still confused noises and the sounds of speech, 
from out of which he caught Palinier's voice, shrill and 
excited : touched evidently with fear, yet half verging 
on defiance ; as though the little man were being driven 
to desperation. “ Les gargons ”—Holbin felt certain he 
caught those words once or twice ; he conjectured, rightly 
enough, that the Frenchman was anxious to know of their 
own whereabouts. 

“But I sort of suspect it's as much for his own sake as ours," 
muttered the boy, “ if I’ve caught the sense of his talk." 
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Holbin 


" The rough door 

was flung wide, and Huerco entered, preceded by his 


That you. 

M. Palinier ? 
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“ It is I,” 

came the answer 

-and vou ? 
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low-browed companion bearing a resinous torch.' 


he muttered. M We're hungry ; and we do—oh, my word. to goodness we aren’t going to have that sort of a 
we do want light ! " treat. It's all u-p with any chance of clearing off, if we 

He stretched out groping hands, almost as if he thought are." 
to come across the object of his desire, and a low cry was A noise, as of some one about to unbolt the door by 
wrung from him. Then, remembering his chum’s position which, presumably, they had been ushered into their 
was even worse than his own. he caught up Armithwaite's present quarters, put him on his guard, 
hand once more, tracing slowly the letters of a few words " Don’t call out, M. Palinier,’’ he said as loud as he 
upon the sensitive palm. dared. " I can hear someone coming." 

"What!" cried Armithwaite, in shrill excitement. And he turned to Armithwaite again, taking hold of the 
" Really ? " boy's hand. 

“ R-e-a-l-l-y.” Holbin spelled. " S-o-m-e o-n-e c-o-m-i-n-g," he was about to spell. 

" Oh ! " cried the boy tremulously. " Thank God ! " but before the words were finished the door was creaked 

It sounded as if there were tears in his voice, but the open, and to the unspeakable relief of the two lads a smoky 
tone thrilled with relief. ray of light shone through. 

•• Y ou C an’t tell," he added after a second's pause, " You were right, Rupe ! " cried Armithwaite joyfully, 
"how I felt. I had a splitting head-ache—it's better “ I can see as right as rain.” 

now much better ; but it's still bad—and my eyes gave The rough door was flung wide, and Huerco entered. 
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preceded by his low-browed companion bearing a resinous 
torch. He addressed a few words to the boys. Holbin, 
having understood no word of his speech, made answer for 
both. 

“ Sourd ! ” he said, pointing to his friend, to intimate 
his deafness, “ etje ne comprong pas. Nous sommes anglais .” 

Huerco smiled. The boys felt it was not an altogether 
reassuring smile. 

“ El nous avons /aim I ” continued Holbin. “ Beaucoup. 
beaucoup faim / ” 

“ Ah l B’coup faim ; b'coitp faim l " mocked Huerco, 
and turned to his companion with a few words in Spanish. 
The other produced bread and cheese from his pocket. 
The boys were too hungry to be squeamish ; they took it 
readily. 

“ But, faugh ! ” muttered Armithwaite, “ I could have 
enjoyed it better without this awful taste of garlic ! ” 

The men watched them whilst they turned the edge of 
their hunger : Huerco with his unchanging, evil grin ; his 
brother in stolid silence. But when the last mouthful 


was gone they were made aware by signs that they would 
once more be blindfolded. Deeming resistance useless, 
they submitted, and were thus led out by the way they had 
entered. Just, however, as they anticipated having to 
duck for the low tunnel, they were led aside into what was 
apparently a second chamber or cavern. 

“ Ah 1 ” 

The sound of Palinier's voice in unmistakable satis¬ 
faction, broke upon Holbin’s ear, and he knew, what he had 
conjectured, that they were now' in the Frenchman's place 
of confinement. But there was no sign of their eyes being 
unbandaged. 

Huerco spoke sharply and incisively to Palinier. The 
words were in French, and Holbin had no idea of their 
meaning : 

" You shall now hear what will befall you. And also 
what will be done as to these boys. And then, my friend, 
you will tell them the very good news ! " 

There w T as a sinister sneer in his tone ; and, in spite of 
not having understood, Holbin’s heart beat fast. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE •‘GRAMOPHONE.” 


LTHOUGII his imprisonment 
in the tree-closed cave had 
nearly meant death for Lati¬ 
mer, once his strength re¬ 
turned, it returned quickly. 
It was not long after Mr. 
Arinithwaite's arrival in 
Cauterets that he was able 
to be up and about, gaining 
from gradually increasing walks 
and climbs the energy necessary 
to prosecute the search which 
was engaging the attention of 
both. The officials on either side the Pyrenees were being 
left to their own resources and imagination, whilst the 
Englishmen set about plans independently of them, 
although quite willing to avail themselves of any help or 
advice that promised to be effective. It was a chance 
scrambler in the lonely wilds around Lac Gaube wlio 
had discovered Latimer’s place of entombment. The cave 
was far away from the usual track of climbers, whose 
main objective in that region was the rocky slopes and 
glacier beds of Vignemale, if they ventured any distance 
from the beaten track. Palinier had pitched his hut well 
out of the ordinary ioutc, and casual wanderers rarely 
troubled to come so far from the lake confines. Hence the 
white, fluttering signal of distress, the large handkerchief 
tied by Latimer to the tree before his trembling fingers 
refused further office, and the voice, hoarse with shouting, 
had grown weak and ultimately stilled, might well have 
appealed in vain until too late, but for the aimless ramble 
of an unusually restless tourist whose curiosity became 
-—when help had been obtained—the salvation of the by 
then unconscious prisoner. 

The men who had been summoned from the lake hotel 
to assist in the work of rescue found, when, after hours of 
heavy labour, they had cut away a passage for the removal 
of Latimer’s unconscious body, that he was the only 
occupant of the cave. Two of them, penetrating with 
candles to the far end, came across the stick left behind 
in Latimer’s quick retreat to the opening ; came also upon 
other signs of occupancy which surprised them, but which 
they had put down to the eccentricities of the supposed 
summer lodger in this strange out-of-the-way spot. 

“ Monsieur must excuse them,” remarked a police 
official, on one of the subsequent visits to Latimer’s sick¬ 
room, “ but the men who were sent to his help say they 
have left the gramophone.” 

“ Gramophone ? ” had been Latimer’s astonished reply. 
” Left it ? Where ? ” 


” Naturally, in the cave. Where else ? ” 

A light broke in on him. 

” Oh, yes ; naturally. Well, it will come to no harm 
there,” he answered, and dismissed the subject so far as 
they were concerned. 

But not from his own mind. During the period of 
strength-recruiting and preparation for further search in 
conjunction with Mr. Armithwaite, he planned to visit once 
more the cave above Lac Gaube. The ground would 
serve as a good beginning for more arduous work ; and 
might even prove helpful in other ways. Besides ; they 
were waiting not alone for returning strength to the invalid : 
that was now well on its way. But the idea put forward 
by little Geoff had seemed good to them both. 

” What’s that ‘ Wonder-box ' thing, and the ‘ long¬ 
distance car ’ ? ” the small boy had written. ” Couldn’t 
it come in somewhere, dad ? As likely as anything, Art 
and Holbin’ll do some yelling, wherever they are. / 
should, I know that, and perhaps that funny thing Mr. 
Pally (I can’t spell his real name) made might come in 
handy ?” 

The two gentlemen had duly considered the pros and 
cons. At first it had seemed that they might commission 
Geoff to visit the cottage, and, with suitable assistance, get 
the contrivance packed and despatched. But the plan had 
difficulties. 

” And if it’s likely to be useful,” said Mr. Armithwaite. 
” we can’t afford to risk failure through its getting damaged 
in transit. Do you consider it sufficiently likely to be use¬ 
ful to warrant my returning for it : and would you object 
to my taking the key of your cottage, and intruding ? ” 

” Fiddlesticks ! Object ! ” retorted Latimer. ” Here’s 
the key ; and I think the plan good enough to justify the 
procedure.” 

Which was the reason why to-day, and for the last three 
days, he found himself alone. To-morrow would probably 
bring his friend back with Palinier’s curious and wonder¬ 
working contrivance in charge. Perroux, thg worthy and 
tireless mountaineer, was away also on a journey amongst 
the southern slopes on the Spanish side, seeking what 
information he might pick up, and under promise to be 
back in another two days at latest. Then they three 
would start out on their independent search, unless before¬ 
hand things turned out favourably for the quest upon 
which they were engaged. 

So, on this day, the weather being bright and the morning 
full of splendid sunshine, he decided upon his trip to that 
cave beyond Palinier’s ruined hut. He would stay at 
Lac Gaube or Pont d’Espagne for the night, and on the 
early morrow complete his journey. He could then be 
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hack in the evening, by which time, no doubt, 

Mr. Armithwaite would be returned. He left 
word at the Hotel Pyrenees, and engaged a 
voiture in which he set out for the point at 
which the mule-track left the highway and 
wound over the hills to the lake. 

The whole journey from the very first 
brought crow-ding memories upon him. It 
was the first time he had taken that round 
since the catastrophe ; his previous trips, all 
afoot, had been in other directions and 
merely for the sake of regaining 
his rapidly returning strength. 

Now, alone, and the quest fully 
occupying his thoughts, every 
bend in the charming road, re¬ 
vealing its new' phases of wood¬ 
land, mountain, and foaming 
liver, recalled that recent 
journey with the lads. He saw 
again their happy faces ; entered 
again with wistful sadness into 
their keen pleasure. In parti¬ 
cular, that marvellous cauldron 
of Cerisey, which caught the 
frothing torrent and flung its 
misty spray into the sunlight, 
appealed forcefully to him. It 
was here they had lingered in 
rapt admiration of the tumul¬ 
tuous scene. It was here that 
one of the specially sharp ap¬ 
preciations of the loss sustained 
by the poor deaf lad had come 
upon him. This time he did 
not delay, curtly bidding the 
astonished driver continue at 
his slow, uphill pace, and not 
flop, as was usual for tourists 
to do. in order that they might 
take in their fill of the splendour 
of the fall. 

A vague hop? that at Pont 
d'Espagne he might see Pierre, 
the packhorse driver, was dis¬ 
appointed ; nor could lie learn any¬ 
thing by inquiry'. Refusing the noisy 
offer of horse or mule to convey him 
up the narrow' pathway and through 
the pine-woods to the uplands and the 
lake, he set off afoot. If the loneliness 
had seemed great w’hile in the carriage, 
it was more oppressive now. The lively 
groups of tourists, riding or afoot, but 
served to accentuate his own isolated 
position. When, beyond the pine-woods, 
he came upon the rolling land where Pierre had met with 
his mishap and young Armithwaite had rushed in with 
timely help, he could not repress a sigh. 

"Strange!” he mused. “Strange! I haven't felt so 
horribly dowrn for a long time. How those boys take hold 
of one! ” 

At the Lake Hotel, where recognition was speedy, his 
request for a room for the night was met at once ; and he 
was the object of sympathy and not a little curiosity on 
the part of all who knew of his recent experiences. Here 
he heard further reference to the traces found in the cave 
by his rescuers. The gramophone was still there, they 
supposed, unless, of course, some busybody had interfered 
with it since, which was unlikely, in view of the out-of-the- 
way nature of the place ; though, of course- 

"Though, of course,” laughed Latimer a little bitterly, 
"the place has got a sudden local interest for the more 
curious and energetic of the visitors here. Anyhow, it 
was not my gramophone-” 

" Not monsieur’s ! Whose then ? ” 

Latimer shrugged his shoulders in the best Continental 


It it of the devil ! ’ he cried hoarsely. ‘ Go not up, m’sieu ! 9 n (See page 550.) 


style. How should he know ? He had never set eyes 
upon the cave till that fateful morning. It was more than 
likely the instrument was a fancy of his French friend 
whose hut had suffered and whose disappearance, with 
the two lads, was disquieting him so greatly. He proposed 
next day to again walk into the hills, and would make all 
possible investigation. 

” In the meanwhile,” he added, ” is anything known 
of a guide or conductor named Pierre ? ” 

They told him no ; nor could his description elicit any 
more information on the subject of the person in question. 
He was evidently better known at Pont d’EspagRe ; he 
might have been known to the man in charge oi the tethered 
mules and horses, but a new man had been taken on only 
a day or two before, and the old hand was gone. 

Once more Latimer stood upon the edge of the lake under 
the night sky. On the previous occasion when he had 
stood there only pale stars peeped out from the vault, 
curtained here and there by fleecy clouds. But to-night 
the growing moon had climbed high into the heavens and 
Vignemale stood white above a shadowed lake. Behind 
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him a few visitors were chatting in the open-air restaurant 
attached to the hotel, but the sound of their voices made 
no break in his loneliness. He looked away along the calm 
bosom of the water to the dark shadows and moon-tipped 
peaks. 

“ Where, behind them all, are those lads ? ” he thought. 
” What’s come to the poor fellows ? I declare I feel 
lonelier than ever ; lonelier than—bah ! Who am I, to be 
thinking of my own feelings ? What about the boys and 
poor, unfortunate Palinier ? And yet-” 

He turned, and, in his preoccupation, slipped, falling 
heavily upon the rocky ledge on which he was standing, and 
which sloped slightly. His hands were not out quickly 
enough to save him from a nasty jar, and it was by the 
merest good fortune that he was not pitched headlong into 
twenty feet of the ice-cold water below him. 

He picked himself up ruefully. 

" Might have been knocked unconscious, and rolled in 
to my death,” he muttered. " Well, it wouldn't have 
been much loss ! ” 

A sudden prick of conscience goaded him to recall the 
reflection. 

“I'm a cur l ” he admitted, sauntering slowly back. 
” What does it matter, whether I should be a loss or not ? 
I’ve got to find those boys, and not worry about my own 
value or interest in life.” * 

He could not fail to realise equally again, next day, the 
sense of loneliness, in traversing for the first time after his 
accident the familiar ground to the hut, the feelings of his 
previous visit poignantly repeated. He did not remain 
long beside the blackened ruins. The site was now some¬ 
thing of a show place, and its former solitude was liable 
to interruption. Already in the early morning a couple 
of French tourists were lying upon the grass near by, and 
obligingly gave him details—some true, and some quite 
fanciful—regarding the catastrophe, as he stood for a 
moment to look round. Not desirous of the trouble of 
chatter and questionings, he concealed his own part in 
the affair, and after listening with forced courtesy to 
their coloured story, was able soon to bow his acknowledg¬ 
ment and pass on. 

It was not mere curiosity that drew him up to the cave. 
Provided with candle and matches, he proposed this time 
to make a more systematic search. There was just a 
chance—remote enough—still, just a chance. 

A wild cry interrupted his musings, and made him look 
up. He was near the cave ; and from the shrubs in front 
of the opening, crushed down in part by the fallen pine, 
there now emerged a flying figure : some peasant or 
shepherd of the hills, who was evidently in a tearing hurry 
and goaded by fear. As he stood for a second or two in 
astonishment, the fellow r rushed towards him. 

"It is of the devil! ” he cried hoarsely. " Go not up, 
m’sieu l ” 

Latimer let him come to a standstill before asking him 
any question. The man was panting, and the eyes in his 


weather-beaten face stared wildly in affright. Latimer 
could get nothing out of him except repeated statements 
that it was " of the devil,” and exhortations that he should 
not go into the cave. That the fellow was frightened 
he had no doubt whatever; but the explanation of his 
fear was very far from sufficient to Latimer, and, unable 
to get any more sense out of him, he stepped briskly forward 
to the gap, leaving the peasant to await his return or not 
as he chose. From the fact that the man began to move 
off directly Latimer started again there was no doubt as 
to what course he proposed. As a matter of fact, he ran 
violently downhill. 

" And I only hope the poor idiot won’t come up against 
those good-natured chaps I have just left,” thought 
Latimer, " otherwise he’s pretty sure to give them the 
impression that I’ve stepped straight into the jaw of death, 
and I don’t want them prying round.” 

He pushed through the shrubs, and just for the moment 
felt himself a shock as of something akin to fear. But 'he 
next minute he was reassured. 

" My word! It is pretty fiendish ! ” he muttered, with a 
little laugh, " and I can hardly blame poor Jeafi Jacques, 
or whatever he calls himself, for scuttling.” 

The memory of his own recent fright in the same place 
came vividly back to him as he clambered over the tree- 
trunk and squeezed through the gap hacked out by the good 
offices of his rescuers when they had found him unconscious 
at the cave mouth. From that mouth now issued a most 
disconcerting roar and rumble. It was as if the mountain 
were on fire inside and the thunder of contending flames 
was booming forth through a trumpet channel. He pushed 
on into the opening. To his excited fancy the air seemed 
to be actually trembling all around him. He struck a 
match ; the flame spurted a moment, then burned well, 
but with regular vibrations, as though his hands were 
trembling. 

His hands, indeed, were trembling, and his heart beating 
high. It was, without doubt, Palinier’s strange vibrating 
machine at work—the ” gramophone ” of an uninitiated 
public. 

At work ! He wondered whether it were possible, just 
barely possible, that Palinier himself and the boys might be 
in the far cave, surrounded by that unconscionable row. 

" Hello, there ! ” he shouted against the quaking air. 
" Hello, there ! ” 

The sound of his voice was taken and torn to pieces in 
the strangest manner. 

" Hello, there l ” he called again, pressing eagerly forward 
with the candle he had now lighted held high above his head. 

He almost laughed at the way his words were shredded 
into the air. 

" Hello ! Hello ! Hello-o-o 1 ” he shouted again and 
again. 

There was a crash ; a whirr as of strong springs flying ; 
then silence—silence that could almost be touched. 

But of answer to his cries there was none. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

PERROUX. 


A FTER that bewildering rumble the silence was 
a welcome. Latimer pushed on as quickly as 
possible, but with every step hope of meeting 
Palinier or the boys in the cave grew rapidly less. 
He wa* soon at the point where, on his previous visit, he 
had slipped and, losing his light, had been so terribly 
startled by an outbreak of noise in the darkness ; noise 
much as this which had been snapped off with such 
suddenness. 

" Only not quite so fiendish, I'm bothered if it was 1 ” 
he commented in a low voice to himself. " Of course, 
being so utterly unexpected, I was fool enough to let it 
floor me ; but if it had had the strength of to-day's awesome 
racket, goodness knows what I should have felt ! ” 


He laughed and shrugged his shoulders as hestepped out 
of the tunnel into the wider space of the cave. 

" I can’t blame poor Jean Jacques after all. And now, 
let’s see.” 

He held up the candle. As he had already feared, hope 
had deceived him. The place was empty. The steady 
light showed a fairly large cave, with high roof, from which 
one or two stalactites hung just out ot reach. The sides 
showed here and there cracks and crevices oi varying width 
and depth, but nothing which gave the slightest chance of 
further exploration under the hill. If the creature which 
had on the first visit caused his discomfiture was a bat, as 
he fully believed, certain it was that now no living thing 
was near him. No doubt the row which had driven Jean 
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Jacques forth in such tearing haste had disturbed and 
put to flight any other living creature that might have 
bqen there. 

His rapid survey of the place, taken to guard against 
any chance of further surprises, was quickly over ; and he 
turned to investigate the real point of interest and inquiry. 

It lay upon the floor of the cave, in a large casing, broken 
by the fall of a piece of rock which had evidently struck it 
with considerable force. There was little to distinguish it 
at first sight from any ordinary gramophone whose wide- 
gaping trumpet mouth-piece had been bent out of shape 
by the falling stone. Latimer placed the candle upon 
the ground, melting a little of the wax to make it stand 
upright without falling, and stooped to examine the 
instrument. 

So this, beyond all question, was the hope of Palinier 
and the deaf boy ; this fantastic imitation of something 
else; this gramophone that was no gramophone. The 
case, which was of vulcanite, had been battered in, and a 
medley of tubes and wheels and discs was revealed to his 
eyes, the whole displaced be¬ 
yond any hope of his to put 
right again, even supposing that 
source of movement, the long 
and flexible spiral spring, now 
lying spent upon the floor of 
the cave, and caught at one 
end in the cogs of a small 
wheel, could be again com¬ 
pressed by him into its proper 
bounds. 

Bending over it and gazing 
at its complex parts with feel¬ 
ings in which pathos found a 
large share, Latimer pieced for 
himself some of the puzzle of 
the last few weeks. 

" This was his mysterious 
vibrating machine, of course ! 
of course I And he'd brought 
it here in readiness for that 
day of test which never came 
off. And when I fell and 
dropped my light, my stick 
happened to slip up against this 
handle, I suppose "—he moved 
a lever, uninjured by the recent 
accident, thoughtfully to and 
fro—" and released the mechan¬ 
ism that set up a thousand 
trumpet calls all round me. 

Gee ! I ought to have kept 
my head better, but 1 can't 
blame Jean Jacques. I suppose he came floundering in, 
and, seeing the thing, wound it up, and then-” 

He laughed and looked round as a thought struck him. 

** Just so—and then, as I expected, he thought his 
last hour was sounding, and he shied his candle anywhere 
in his fright—there it is—and floundered out much quicker 
than he entered. But why-'* 

He stopped and thought again. He was suddenly 
asking himself how it came about that the noise had seemed 
so much fiercer to-day. 

“ Ah ! Probably Palinier had only left it partly wound ; 
and no doubt this time Jean Jacques had wound it up to 
pretty well bursting point ; and, sure enough, it did burst ! 
Jean must have set the thing to making such an unholy 
din that he shook some loose stone from above— €t voild 
toutt” 

He looked up to the roof; there were several cracks, and, 
taking up the candle as he rose, he held it high above him. 
Yes ! There was the gap where a loose piece had fallen. 
He ‘flopped aside a little, one or two other pieces seemed 

shaky^ ^ friend Palinier expected to wake up the be¬ 
numbed brain-cell of poor young Armithwaite with this 
awful vibration, which seems more likely to benumb other 


cells, instead of waking any to life. Ah ! Well ! Well ! And 
yet he seemed pretty cocksure. Yes; that was Palinier 
down to the ground ! " 

Before going he took another glance at the instrument 
at his feet. A piece of the casing lay at a short distance 
from the rest. He thought he noticed marks upon it, 
and picked it up. 

“ Well ! ” he exclaimed, having examined it with care. 
“ The lad has evidently seen this thing himself. Just as 
I imagined : those candle splashes I noticed on my last 
visit made me feel the boys must have been here, and 
this marking settles it, at least as regards one of them; 
that is, if it wasn't done before the appliance was set up 
in this spot. Now, I wonder if the thing has had its trial ? 
And if it succeeded? Possibly. We can’t be sure." 

He put the small broken piece of casing into his pocket 
and made his way back to the daylight. 

It was early in the afternoon when he reached the level 
of the lake and swung out for the walk along the grassland 
between highland and hotel. On.the tramp down he had 

come across no one : the two 
tourists who had been lounging 
beside the ruined hut, had 
either gone back or had 
wandered off in some other 
direction. But round the hotel 
and its vicinity were the usual 
moving units and groups. 
From among these a figure 
detached itself as he drew 
nearer, and set out rapidly in 
his own direction. He was 
stepping out in good style, no 
ill effects from his recent 
climb being in the least de¬ 
gree noticeable, and he w r as 
quickly within recognising 
distance. The person ad¬ 
vancing to meet him waved 
His arm, and Latimer, who 
had been looking towards 
him, uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. 

“ Bless my heart, if it isn't 
my good friend ! " 

He quickened his steps and 
hailed the other. 

“ However have you got 
here ? " 

To which question Mr. Ar- 
mitlftvaite made satisfactory 
rejoinder as they met and 
shook hands. 

" I got back to Cauterets last night and learnt that you 
had come on here, so I followed you up this morning. 
By the way, there's some wild-looking creature in the 
hotel trying to raise a scare about you, so I gathered from 
the manager ; says you’ve gone into a cave full of raving 
fiends, and he expects you're killed by now. What’s it 
all about ? " 

Latimer gave himself up to uncontrolled laughter. 

" Can’t wonder at the fellow," he said, when he could 
speak. " I expect he was scared ! ” and briefly explained 
matters for Mr. Armithwaite's information. 

" It was really funny to see the poor chap come tearing 
along under the impression that all the fiends in creation 
were on his track. I can’t help laughing ; and yet—it has 
its other side." 

He pulled the piece of casing from his pocket. 

" Yes," he continued, “ it has its other side, and this is 
part of it." 

Mr. Armithwaite took the broken material and examined 
the roughly-pencilled words upon it : 

" Wake me, good trumpeter. Wake me with your 
sou-" 

The rest of the sentence was missing. 

“ It’s a piece of the outer covering of the machine I 
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was telling you about. Not much doubt as to what it 
means, is there ? Or as to who wrote it ? ” 

“ Not much,” was the answer. " I can well imagine 
Art’s eager optimism at play. I wonder-” 

He stood still for a moment, as the idea flashed into 
his mind. 

“ I wonder,” he said, ” whether, after all, the machine 
was tried, and, if so, whether it availed ? I wonder 
whether the ‘ good trumpeter * has actually wakened the 
silence for the poor lad ? ” 

“ The very tiling I, too, wondered,” said Latimer. 
” We’ll have to wait, however, for a solution to the 
riddle.” 

At the Lake Hotel they pooh-poohed the excitement 
caused by the peasant’s hurried arrival and wild, improbable 
story, and soon after set out for the main road. 

I’ve arranged,” said Mr. Armithwaite, ” for a voiture 
to take us on to Panticosa when wc get down to Pont 
d’Espagne. It’s all right ”—as Latimer began to speak— 
” I’ve fixed things up. Your man, who brought you from 
Cauterets, has been paid by me, and got another fare back. 
The ‘ long-distance ear,’ as you call it, is with my things, 
down below at the inn where the voiture is engaged ; and 
I’ve got your traps also. I’ve settled with the Post- 
office as to our letters ; and we needn’t waste any more 
time.” 

” Except,” said Latimer, “that we’re still pretty much 
in the dark, and we ought to hang on till Pcrroux turns 
up.” 

“ I’ve settled that, too,” was the answer. ” If we don’t 
meet in Panticosa he's to be told when he gets to Cauterets 
to follow us on again to the former place. I feel wc must 
be moving.” 

“I’m with you,” agreed Latimer. ” I know just how 
you feel. We funny Britishers are ever for action, even 
if it leads us a long way out of our desired course ; we 
can’t stand waiting in suspense, and organised inactivity is 
foreign to our natures, I suppose. Anyhow, we’ll do our 
best.” 

Most of the tourists—nearly all French or Spanish— 
some afoot, and some on horses or mules, met them 
as they tramped down to Pont d'Espagne. The day was 
not yet sufficiently old for the stream of travellers to have 
set from the direction of the lake. As they watched a stolid 
mule apparently doing its best, as is the habit of these 
self-willed creatures, to fall over the edge of a bluff, to 
the extreme terror of its lady rider, Latimer drew Mr. 
Armithwaite’s attention to the spot. 

” This was where your boy’s readiness saved the now so 
unfortunately vanished Pierre.” 

They looked over the edge ; it was a nasty drop, and 
quite as likely as not to be fatal. 

“ I can easily imagine the fellow’s relief, if Art hauled 
him back from falling down there,” said Mr. Armithwaite ; 
“and, perhaps, the man’s disappearance may be to the good. 
At any rate, my notion is to take the only wisp of a clue 
we have and haunt the Mount Perdu region, as you 
suggested, for want of something more definite to go upon 
as yet. The ‘ long-distance car ’ contrivance may work 


the wonder we seek. , . . By the way, how did you come 
to be acquainted with this M. Palinier ? ” 

Latimer smiled. 

“ I met him some years ago, in the course of my 
wanderings to and fro upon the earth. I don't readily 
attach myself to people ; but somehow the chatty little 
man attracted me. Strangely enough, our first meeting 
place was in the wilds of the Pyrenees, though not quite 
in this district. I believe—yes—it was in the great 
Gavarnie Cirque—one of the -vast rock amphitheatres 
of these mountains—th*at I happened on him. He was 
howling at the hills and waiting for the echoes. There 
was no one else near, and I put it down to excitable childish¬ 
ness on his part. But it wasn’t—not altogether, at any % 
rate. I soon found there was some sense at the back of 
his apparent foolery. He was on the study of sound and 
distance even then. We chummed up, and somehow— 
two eccentricities, I suppose—got on pretty well together. 
His plans and researches have always interested me. I 
don’t, of course, follow him in everything. Like most of 
us, he is a little peculiar on his specialities.” 

“ But is he reliable ? What do you make of him as a 
man ? ” 

” Reliable ? I am quite sure that what he promises he 
will perform if it be possible. He is inclined, however, to 
rate his own abilities rather high—in fact,” said Latimer, 
with a dry smile, " I don’t know that I ever came across 
anyone with half his vanity. That is, I must say, his 
besetting weakness ; he overreaches himself because of it. 
I really believe he imagines that nothing can be impossible 
for him in his scientific achievements ; but his self-apprecia¬ 
tion prevents him from sharing his secrets. I know only 
what he does : not, how he does it. This vain self-confi¬ 
dence has its dark side. I’m not a specially religious man 
myself ”—he spoke in the peculiar half excusatory, half 
appealing manner of men using this well-worn phrase— 
” but I should hesitate to set about my work in so utterly 
materialistic fashion as Palinier. It is he—he—he who 
is to wrest Nature’s secrets from her. There is in his 
attitude an almost impish defiance of the unknown 
powers.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Armithwaite, “ pardon me, if I wrong 
him—but—you don’t think that he can be in any 
way-? ” * 

“ In any way likely to have brought the boys into harm 
by his own folly ? ” 

Mr. Armithwaite nodded. 

” Not knowingly. Of that I am certain,” answered 
Latimer with conviction. “ Whatever has happened has 
taken place beyond his control; even though he may be 
indirectly responsible in consequence of his former indis¬ 
creet action at Lourdes Grotto. Hello l ” 

They were now on the track that led into the main road 
from the pinewoods, and, looking down, espied a party 
ascending. It was, however, the man who was following 
behind this group that attracted Latimer’s attention and 
caused his exclamation. 

” Perroux ! ” he cried. “ Perroux, by all that’s lucky, 
or I’ll eat my hat, as the boys would say ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

LONELY LATIMER'S STORY. 


L ATIMER was not called upon to even attempt the 
eccentric performance of eating his hat. He 
was right ; the man ascending the steep path with 
strong and regular swing, and already out-dis¬ 
tancing the party who had started in advance of him. was 
Perroux. He gravely saluted as he came up to the two 
gentlemen, and bade them “ Bon jour ! ” 

Good fortune ! ” he said, addressing Latimer. ” I am 
saved a tramp. By the luckiest of chances, I stop at the 
inn below and, behold! a voiture with much baggage. 
I see the name of m’sieu ”—he nodded towards Mr. Armi- 


thwaite—” and inquire. I learn he has journeyed afoot to 
Lac Gaube : and. hence, behold me 1 

He turned with them, and the three descended, Latimer 
learning on the way down that Perroux was on his way to 
Cauterets to report the result of his visit to the Spanish 
borders. He had made arrangements for an ostensibly 
casual camping tour around and beyond the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Perdu, and had secured tent and necessary outfit, 
but had so far been unable to gain any news which might 
be of service, except that he believed he had got some clue 
to the possible whereabouts of the man called Pierre. 
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It appeared that he was a bird of passage : sometimes 
guide on the frequented tracks ; sometimes pedlar ; some¬ 
times carrier. His present occupation Perroux could not 
say ; but there was great hope of their coming across him 
sooner or later in the district. 

"Well, now wp're so fortunately met," said Latimer, as 


they reached 
well press on 
night we pro- 
ticosa. To- 
up the things 


the inn ; " we may as 
without delay. To- 
pose to put up at Pan¬ 
morrow we can pick 
you have got for us—I 
presume they will have 
arrived in accordance 
with your order ?—and 
then we can get to busi¬ 
ness in earnest." 



away from the valley. 


" Latimei signed to him to face round towards the hills and 
He then made an adjustment of the disc and waited." (See page 554 .) 


Had it been a pleasure trip, how great a pleasure trip 
it might have been ! To Latimer, no doubt, its novelty 
would not have made so strong an appeal; but to the steady- 
going merchant, the man of business and routine, this 
sudden transition to life under canvas beneath the southern 
skies, amongst wild mountain peaks and tree-filled valleys, 
where the shouting waters rushed towards the swiftly 
flowing rivers, was in itself something of pleasurable 
change. If only the one dark, serious purpose of the 
journey might have been accomplished and made a thing 
of the past ! That little " if." however, made, as it so 
often does, all the difference in the world. Ostensibly they 
were two easy-going companions—one, perhaps, rigged out 
in clothes a little out of place in these wild regions of nature 
—with a rugged, matter-of-fact guide as general helper and 
caterer, who were bent upon a rough and tumble autumn 
holiday. The deadly reality behind it all they kept locked, 
wisely enough, in their three heads. 

It had taken them some little time to make the journey 


from Panticosa, the last stage with the help of an extra 
porter and a pack-horse ; and the plan was to remain in 
the neighbourhood dominated by the peaks of which Mt. 
Perdu was chief, taking daily tramps, and making experi¬ 
ment with the " long-distance ear " in the hope that 
sound might be of assistance where sight failed. The 
two were seated outside the tent which they had pitched 
upon a piece of grassland by the side of a noisy stream. 
All around them the peaks stood out against a blue sky, save 
where fleecy clouds gathered about the highest summits. 
It was the afternoon of their arrival, and taking leisurely 
survey from where they sat, somewhat tired after the 
arduous pull up in the earlier part of the day, they were 
fain to admit that, while the chances of the detention of 
the trio whom they sought were favourable enough among 
these many solitudes, the chances of their discovery, unless 
suitable due could be laid hold of, were small indeed. 

" It seems to me," said Mr. Armithwaite, " a perfect 
wild-goose chase now we’re 
here. Easily seen by those we 
may wish to avoid : easily 
avoided by those we might 
find it desirable to see, the 
whole affair appears abso¬ 
lutely and utterly futile." 

He spoke as he felt, de¬ 
spondently. So far no in¬ 
quiries, either on their own 
or on the part of Perroux, 
had brought them any hope. 
Researches had perforce to 
be conducted with caution. 
They had no idea who of 
those amongst whom they 
had passed in the last few 
days might not be in league 
with the band, if band it 
were, supposed to have some 
secret place among these hills. 
Latimer waved his arm. 

" There is a fine sweep of 
open country hereabouts," he 
remarked hopefully. " Open, 
that is, so far as regards area 
unblocked by interposing 
peaks. And that is one reason 
why we selected this site as 
a starting point. I do not 
say that the hills will limit 
the power of the apparatus 
we are going to try, but it 
is certainly possible, and, 
therefoie, a wide space is a 
desideratum, to my mind. 
I propose that Perroux go 
back to the village we have 
left below, and make in¬ 
quiries for any letters that 
may turn up, as arranged with the Cauterets post-office. 
He can go down with the porter who is about to return, 
and he could stop the night down there. There will 
probably be some post to-morrow. And while he is away 
we will try Palinier’s machine. It may be a wild-goose 
chase, as you say ; but I am quite confident that the failure 
of our search will not be the fault of that curious and in¬ 
genious instrument. I must say that my worthy French 
friend has done something wonderful, as far as he has 
gone with it." 

His companion tried to take a brighter outlook. 

" We’ll hope for the best, then," he said. " I'm curious 
to test this wonderful contrivance, and if it cun do any¬ 
thing for us, how thankful we shall both be ! " 

Sj far they had not let Perroux into the secret of the 
" long-distance ear," preferring, for the present at all 
events, to k^ep the use and capabilities of that instrument 
to themselves. Their guide, having prepared a meal, 
of which they all partook with hearty appetites, made 
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ready to return to the village in accordance with their 
desire that he should inquire after letters, and, incidentally, 
make any further efforts to gain any useful information 
that opportunity might offer. The two watched him 
tramping sturdily down beside the porter and his pack- 
horse, and then Latimer disappeared into the tent, emerging 
shortly with the instrument in its case. Mr. Armithwaite 
turned, all interest on the instant. 

“ I feel,*’ he said, as he watched his companion unpack 
the curious contrivance, “ as eager as any boy.” 

Latimer looked up from his occupation. 

” My word ! ” he exclaimed, a bright light in his eye. 
” The trip is working wonders for you, too, then. There 
was a time when I thought such words impossible from 
any grown man nearing fifty to use with truth. If I no 
longer think so, it is thanks to those lads—thanks to 
those lads, and to them only.” 

Mr. Armithwaite nodded sympathetically. 

” You shall have the first trial.” continued Latimer, 
and made ready to fix the light box upon his friend's 
chest. 

It was wonderful how eager they had both become. 
Stepping out into the unknown, even if an unknown of 
which they had. professedly little hope, had fired their 
hearts and set them looking forward with a keenly alert 
interest. Latimer looked at the other, as he put the 
various fittings into their appointed places. The quiet, 
matter-of-fact expression was obliterated; the prosaic 
merchant had withdrawn, and in his stead a new man 
peered out through Mr. Armithwaite's eyes—a man 
suddenly, and, as it were, against himself, grown hopeful: 
suddenly, too, grown younger, and finding a quite un¬ 
expected interest in his surroundings. As he passed round 
to the back of his friend to adjust the fixing straps, Latimer's 
face clouded for an instant. He recalled the last time 
those straps had been buckled into place. There was the 
same look of hope against himself and in spite of himself, 
on the face of young Armithwaite upon that ever-to-be- 
remembered occasion. And afterwards ! 

It would not do to think of that just now'. Latimer 
forced the cloud to pass and came round into his com¬ 
panion's range of vision with a smile. 

” Expect everything,” he said laughingly. “ Everything 
you possibly can ; but ”—he shook a warning finger— 
” don’t let disappointment kill further hope. For one 
thing, you’ll have to learn to use the instrument; to get 
acclimatised, as it were, to its possibilities and its limita¬ 
tions. You will have to remember that failure to hear 
what you want to hear is not necessarily the fault either 
of poor Palmier or of his really wonderful toy.” 

He got the light tubes threaded and the wave collector 
into place, and then took the final fitting, keystone of the 
bridge from effort to result, the arc-spring with its ear 
plugs, from the case, and stood up to give his last instruc¬ 
tions before adjusting this. 

” I'm going to give you this spring to place over your 
head, and to insert a plug into each ear. One moment, 
please ”—as Mr. Armithwaite put out impatient hands, 
for all the world as though he really had become a boy 
again—just a brief moment more. As soon as these are 
properly in position you should hear nothing. You will be 
cut off from the world of outside noises. Then I shall 
insert the ends of these wires into the instrument upon 
your breast—■—” 

‘ ‘ And then ? " 

” And then, if the apparatus has not got out of order, 
which I do not anticipate, you should hear sounds—what 
sounds I cannot vouch for as yet; but certainly some 
sounds unbearable by you or me at present. Are you 
ready ? ” 

The eager gentleman almost snatched the proffered 
plugs and, placing the spring over his head, from which 
he had removed his cap, inserted them in his cars. Latimer 
turned the disc upon the side of the box and adjusted 
the wires. 

For several long-stretched seconds he w T atched his col¬ 
league’s face, hoping to see the alert look of expectancy 


give way to one of satisfaction. There was no immediate 
sign, and he began anxiously to ask himself whether the 
instrument could by any chance have been put out of gear 
in its long journey ; or whether, indeed, it might not depend 
upon some secret preparation which would in time exhaust 
itself, the time having by now possibly expired. In either 
case he was helpless, and their hope was doomed to turn 
out a disappointment. A sudden look of recognition, 
and an involuntary exclamation from Mr. Armithwaite 
made it clear, however, that so far, at least, the apparatus 
was in working order to some extent. He looked question 
out of his anxious eyes. 

” Wonderful! ” said the listener. “ Marvellous ! I 
shouldn't have thought it possible.” 

Latimer smiled his relief, and making sign to the other 
to be prepared, gave the curious disc a second adjustment 
with a rough guess at the requirements. There was 
another slight pause, and then once more a gratified look 
on the listener's face. He continued to listen intently 
for a few seconds longer, then withdrew the plugs from 
his ears. 

” No doubt of the instrument’s power,” he exclaimed, 
the arc-spring in his hand. ” I'm not surprised at the 
boys' excitement over it. How does it work ? ” 

Latimer gave a wry smile. The question struck home 
in a way little intended. 

” Bothered if I know,” he replied ; then, as if turning 
the subject, added : ” What did you hear ? ” 

” At first voices—voices in Spanish evidently; audible 
enough, but, of course, not understandable. Voices, mark 
you, and not a soul in sight.” 

He looked all around. 

” And afterwards ? ” asked Latimer. 

” Afterwards, I don't know that it wasn’t more startling 
still. I could see friend Perroux, already a long way down 
the hill, and I'm confident I caught the sound of his staff, 
which he happened to be striking against rock as if to 
hit away loose stones.” 

Latimer nodded. 

” One to me,” he said. ” I wasn't sure if I had mastered 
this adjustment concern correctly ; but I evidently have. 
There's one thing struck me. As I said, I don’t know 
Palinier's secret; but I'm thinking there must be some 
exhaustible process at work whenever the thing is used ; 
and it is quite possible it may give out at any moment. It 
hadn't occurred to me before: we shall need care in its 
use. And now,” he added, ” I propose a trial with the 
one object of tracking, if possible, the whereabouts of our 
friends by means of the ear.” 

Mr. Armithwaite nodded, and fixed the arc-spring once 
more. Latimer signed to him to face round towards the 
hills and away from the valley. He then made an adjust¬ 
ment of the disc and waited. The look on his friend's 
face showed that there was no success. For some little 
time he turned the disc backwards or forwards, signing 
to the listener when he deemed it desirable he should 
face in some new direction. But at length with a sigh 
Mr. Armithwaite removed the spring and shook his 
head. 

” No use.” he said, with some natural disappoint¬ 
ment in his voice. ” Of course, I heard various sounds 
not otherwise audible from here ; but nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to suggest we could be anywhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a clue. You try ! ” 

The apparatus was transferred to Latimer, who made 
on his own account a series of trials, with similar failure. 

“ We can't expect to strike the spot at the very first go 
off,” he said. ” To-morrow morning I propose a long 
scramble further afield and fresh trials.” 

The weather had been calm and fine. There was, for¬ 
tunately for the two in camp, every prospect of a continu¬ 
ance of good atmospheric conditions. The sun, disappear¬ 
ing that evening behind the westerly peaks, lit up the 
summits for a brief instant and threw long shadows across 
the valley. Gradually night settled down upon the land, 
and in the dark blue vault above the stars came slowly to 
sight. Mr. Armithwaite, smoking a cigar and seated upon 
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a small campstool at the entrance to the tent, had been 
glad to don his coat as the evening chill set in ; but Latimer 
was more seasoned to the hills and the temperature. Pipe 
m mouth, he paced up and down in front of their temporary 
canvas home. 

For some little time there was silence between the two 
colleagues : only the song of the tumbling stream broke the 
night stillness. At last Latimer came to a pause in his 
pacing and stood gazing up to the star-speckled sky in deep 
thought. Whatever the subject of his reveries, he was 
recalled to himself by the voice of his companion breaking 
suddenly in upon his meditation. 

" That French friend of yours must have a lot in him. 
It’s a wonderful machine we've been trying to-day. I’d 
like to know how he works it." 

Latimer turned quickly. 

“ Aha l " he exclaimed. " So it's caught you in the 
toils also, has it ? " 

He strode into the tent and, feeling round in the gloom 
of the interior, brought out a second small stool, upon which 
he seated himself. 

“Yes," he said thoughtfully, "it is a remarkable con¬ 
trivance, and I don't mind confessing it pulled at me 
pretty strongly. Nearly had me under, too ! It was your 
young Geoff who saved me." 

Mr. Armithwaite looked at him. The light was now 
insufficient for the features to be more than indistinctly 
visible. It was not possible to see from I^timer’s face 
what his feelings might be. 

“ Nearly' had you under ? Geoff saved you ? What 
riddle is this ? " 


" That’s it 1 " he said with feeling. " Or, rather, that 
was it. Lonely Latimer ! They hit it full and square, 
young dogs ! Lonely, growling, surly Latimer it was ; 
but, thank God ! it’s not quite so bad as that now. 
Though, after all, habits of years aren't broken in a few 
days. And since those days have gone-" 

" I think I understand," began his friend, but Latimer 
interrupted. It seemed as if to-night he was wrought up 
to self-confession. He—the usually so reserved and self- 
contained. 

" Understand ! " he echoed, somewhat bitterly. " Per¬ 
haps. But I doubt it. You can’t tell how shutting one's 
self in cramps and cankers the soul. If too much company 
makes for shallowness, too little makes for a withered and 
hampered existence. It might have been so different if-" 

He stopped. 

" I suppose you wouldn’t guess I had ever been a 
married man ? " he said suddenly. 

Mr. Armithwaite let his cigar fall from his hand. It 
lay, glowing a dull red, unheeded at his side. 

" No," he said at last, as he stooped slowly for the fallen 
stump ; " no ; you astonish me." 

" I don’t doubt it," was the dry rejoinder. " But I 
wasn’t always an unsocial dog. And the day those lads 
poured into my place after the accident to your boy, I 
overheard some of their comments upon my noble self. 
They hit hard—horribly hard ; but I own to admitting 
to myself their justice. For, as I say, I wasn't always a 
lonely, self-centred creature." 

He paused, and thoughtfully pulled <it his pipe. His 
companion sat expectant. Pres- 


“ No riddle at all. my good 
friend," was the firm answer. 
“ Just the blunt statement of a 
fact. I was on tenterhooks to 
know what secret that case 
contained. Palimer had left it 
with me under the circumstances 
already known to you ; and one 
alternoon-" 

He told the story of his dal¬ 
liance with unpardonable curiosity 
that afternoon when small Geoff 
came suddenly knocking for ad¬ 
mission at his door- 

“ And dragged me back into 
common decency of feeling," he 
said, with something of a sigh. 
“ You don’t know, my good sir, 
what the lads have done for 
me." 

He stopped, and Mr. Armith¬ 
waite watching him saw the glow 
of his pipe burning fiercely. 
There was a brief silence between 
them ; then, as if thinking aloud, 
Mr. Armithwaite muttered: 

“ Lonely Latimer 1 " 

The other turned sharply. 



ently Latimer spoke again in 
the same slow and measured 
manner. 

" Those boys have got hold of 
me," he said. " I've taken a 
liking to them ; and—well, per¬ 
haps there's a kind of unconscious 
hankering after what might have 

been, if-With some men love 

passes "—his words came more 
quickly now ; the fire burning 
beneath the calm exterior was 
beginning to make its presence 
known—"it passes, and they 
forget. I don't ! Love should 
be conservative above all things. 
We aren't meant to forget-—like 
animals 1 " 

The light from his hearer's 
cigar had burned out. Mr. 
Armithwaite sat spellbound, 
wondering what impelled his 
strange companion to make such 
unusual speech ; yet respecting 
the self-revelation too deeply to 
interrupt unnecessarily. 

(To be continued.) 


BEFORE THE WAR. 

Sergeant: —”’Ere, you wall-eyed, washed-out lot of skittles 1 
You, there—No. i—what were you before the war ? *• 

Recruit :—“ ’Appy, sergeant 1 M 






The "Boy’s Own" Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the " B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the "Boy’s Own" Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 558. 


f SEAWEED COLLECTING.—IL~1 

Seaweeds for your herbarium are to be pressed and dried 
much in the same way that you thus preserve land plants. For 
this purpose the botanical drying-paper that is specially sold 
for such use is better than blotting-paper, which is apt to prove 
too absorbent. However, you can get along very w r ell with 
blotting-paper if you like. 

Float the specimen in a shallow' dish of fresh water, and 
neatly snip oft any damaged or decayed fronds that it may have. 
Take a piece of paper of suitable size, slip it under the specimen 
in the w r ater, and w ith a camel’s hair paint brush carefully arrange 
the plant in a natural manner on the paper. Withdrawing the 
paper and plant from the water is a process that may require 
a little practice, but you will soon attain the 
requisite skill in manipulation. The wet 
specimen on its mount should be at once 
placed between sheets of drying-paper, and 
subjected to pressure. Most seaweeds require 
less pressure than do land plants, as we 
may call them, though flowering plants is 
a more correct term. After treating a few 
specimens you will speedily learn exactly how 
much pressure to apply. 

Note that the drying-paper must be changed. 

You should change it tw’ice during the first 
day, and once a day afterwards, till the speci¬ 
men is dry. Of course, you can have more 
than a single specimen mounted on the one 
sheet of paper ; you can, in fact, fill the sheet 
with specimens. 

If unable to deal w-ith your specimens on 
the same day as they are obtained, you 
should roll them up in a thick towel till next 
day. Seaweeds that have become dried can 
be relaxed by immersion, and be then pressed 
as above. Particularly with the more delicate 
'kinds, however, it is best to start upon the 
process of preservation without delay. Should 
your means allow you to aspire to such luxury, 
it is very convenient to have sheets of 
muslin for spreading over the specimens; 
this material prevents the plants from 
adhering to the upper sheet of drying- 
paper. 
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HOW PLANTS GET WATER 
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Here is an interesting little experiment enabling you by 
very simple means to demonstrate the absorption of water 
by plants. I have borrowed the idea from a capital text-book 
for beginners in botany that is called Elementary Studies in 
Plant Life”; the volume is published by G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., of York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2, at the price of 
25. net. 

Take a plant of the Shepherd’s Purse (see sketch) and 
support it by a piece of wire (w) so that it remains up¬ 
right, with its roots immersed in a tumbler of water. Pour 
oil (o) on the surface of the w'ater, so that it forms a thin 
film. Mark the level of the water on the outside of the 
tumbler by means of a strip of stamp- 
paper (sh 

Fill a similar tumbler' with the same 
quantity of water, cover it also with a layer 
of oil, and mark the level of the liquid with 
stamp-paper. 

Each day the level of the water contain¬ 
ing the plant w’ill be found to have slightly 
dropped, and it should be marked daily 
with stamp-paper. There will be no change in 
the water-level of the other tumbler. The 
reason, of course, is that the oil prevents 
evaporation. Therefore, the w'ater lost in the 
first tumbler must have been taken up by 
the plant. The experiment proves what a 
considerable amount of moisture a plant does 
suck up. 

Included in the thirty-six chapters of the 
well-illustrated and fact-crammed book re¬ 
ferred to are those bearing the titles, " How' 
Plants Feed,” ” Special Ways of Obtaining 
Food,” ” How Plants Grow,” ” How Seeds 
arc Scattered,” and ” The Germination of 
Seeds.” The first nineteen chapters are suit¬ 
able for the period between autumn and 
spring, though many of them apply to any 
time of the year. The remaining chapters 
are intended for study in the late spring or 
summer. This is a book which many a B.O.F C. 
member will do well to buy and make himself 
master of. 
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be secured, a kitchen cupboard acts as well. In any case, the 
flowers should remain for about a fortnight in the sand. 

At the end of this time tip the sand from the pots. Care 
should be exercised as, until the flowers have been exposed to 
the air for a little while, they are apt to be rather brittle. They 
are found on examination to be beautifully preserved, not only 
in form, but also to a considerable extent in their colour. If 
brighter shades of colour are desired, the flowers might easily 
be tinted up with suitable paints. Oil colours are the best 
for this purpose. A little green on the foliage will help to liven 
up the leaves very much. 

Flowers preserved in this way will last indefinitely and are 
useful for any decorative purpose. They should not remain 
in direct sunshine for any length of time or the colours will be 
likely to fade. (S. Leonard Bastin.^ 


COWRY SHELLS. 


The cowries belong to the family Cypraida , and are nearly 
all found in the warm seas of the tropics, amongst the coral reefs 
and rocks. Most of us have seen cowry shells, and, maybe, have 
remarked the glossy polish that they bear. This bright polish 
on the shell owes its existence to the fact that the so-called 
mantle of the cowry meets over its back, and in that way con¬ 
ceals the shell entirely. By reason of this wrapping the shell 
becomes highly glazed. 

From very early times the money cowr}’ (Cypraa nnneta) has 


THE MOPOKE BIRD. 


A well-known Australian bird, of which a Victorian reader 
has sent me a photograph, is the Mopoke, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the More-pork. This curious name it has received from 
its odd cry of “ more pork, more pork,” which is, perhaps, the 
nearest rendering in English that can be arrived at. With 
regard to the actual bird so designated, there has been some 
confusion. For a long time the Mopoke was identified with 
the Podargus, to which the native name of Poo-book was applied; 
but it is now clear that the Mopoke is really the bird classi¬ 
fied as the Boobook Owl. We have this on the authority of 
Mr. Alfred J. North, the ornithologist to the Australian Museum. 

This striking member of the Owl family is generally dis¬ 
tributed over all the northern and north-western portions of 
Australia, besides Tasmania,and is found wherever large timber 
abounds. Its nest is to be discovered in hollow trunks and tree- 
stumps where there are holes large enough to admit of its breed¬ 
ing. The nest, like that of most owls, is usually lined with fur 
pellets and strewn with the small bones of its prey, which consists 
of large insects, mice,and other small mammals, birds, and land 
cralrs. The eggs, three or four in numlxr, arc white, rounded- 
oval in shape, and a little over one inch in length. 

In colour the Mopoke is a dull brown above, with a slight 
dusky tinge, and with white spots on its wings. The plumage 
underneath is light brown, often running to white in seme 
specimens. The tail-feathers arc brown, barred with darker 
brown. Some of the owls have more white on the face than 
others, giving them a peculiar appearance. 

The Mopoke, it is said, makes an interesting pet, and is useful 
in a house in clearing it of rats and mice. That it can be other¬ 
wise than gentle, however, is evidenced by the testimony of 
an Australian observer whom 
Mr. North quotes in hi- work, 

” Nests and Eggs 

occasion, h 
Boobook Owl was shot 
down, but. although 
only wounded, it made 


Money Cowry. Large Cowry. 

(Cyprcta Moruta) (Cypma Argus) 

been used as currency by certain of the native tribes of Africa and 
Southern Asia. Cowries are so employed to-dav, and payment 
to natives w ho have assisted us in the Great War has actually 
been made in cowries. Some of the larger cowries measure up to 
an inch and a half, and certain of them, particularly the orange 
cowrv, are rare. One of the orange cowries in the British 
Museum was purchased for ^30, and other cowries in that collec¬ 
tion have been valued at /40, £50 and £60 apiece. At least one 
hundred and fifty species of living Cypura are known, most of 
them being inhabitants of the Old World. 

Amongst more primitive African tribes a cowry-bag, slung 
around a black man’s neck, may very possibly constitute his 
only article of attire. Quite commonly a native will carry his 
cowries in his mouth until such time as he can hide them in his 
hut. Very often the native porters of explorers and big-game 
hunters are paid their wages in cowry shells, and, unfortunately 
for the earners, gambling in cowry shells is a pastime that is in 
favour pretty well all over the African continent. 

Times without number has it been chronicled u'hat happens 
when the carriers receive their cowry-shell wages. They at once 
sit down and play games of chance for stakes of money cowries. 
What follows is that the winners lend their gains to the lowers at 
exorbitant rates. 

The living cowry animal is shy and crawls slowly. It glides 
along showing a mantle, adorned with brilliant colours, that 
shields and |K>lishes the no less lieautiful shell that is wi’hin. 


PRESERVING FLOWERS LIKE LIFE. 


Where flowers or parts of plants are required for mounting 
in cases with birds or butterflies, the following plan is to be 
recommended. Several ordinary flower-pots should l>c secured 
and, where long-stalked blossoms are to l>e treated, big ones 
are the best. Then a quantity of sand will be needed. This 
should be quite clean and, in order to free it from foreign matter, 
it should l>e repeatedly washed in running water. Keep on 
washing it until there is nothing left save the quartz crystals 
of which pure sand is composed. When the sand is clean, 
dry it either in the sun or in an oven. Then make it thoroughly 
hot : keeping it in an oven will do this. Take a lump of candle 
wax about as big as the top of one's thumb, and put this into 
the hot sand, stirring the inciting wax around with a stick. 
When cool the sand will be ready for use. 

The flowers for preserving may lx? of almost any kind. The 
brighter the colour the better ; white blooms come out a yellow 
shade after being treated and, on this account, are the least 
satisfactory. See that the petals aro free from any moisture 
(such as rain or dew drops) and the more freshly gathered they 
are the better. 

.\s a first step, a layer of sand should be put into the bottom 
of each of the pots. Then, into this, stick the stalks of the 
blooms. Fill in more sand, taking care to arrange any foliage 
as you go along. When the sand reaches the level of the flowers 
much can be doneto preserve the shapeof the blossoms by pouring 
little lots of sand into the different parts. Thus, a cup-shaped 
blossom should have its interior filled right out. In no case 


The Australian “Mopoke.” 
(Photo, by J. Stewart, Victoria, Australia.) 
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B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS, j 


The May competition showed another marked improvement 
in the quality of the drawings and paintings submitted ; the 
Nature Notes were hardly up to the average. After due con¬ 
sideration, the award has been made as follows :— - 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : Graham R. Johnson, 
i8 Albemarle Road, Norwich. Half-Guinea Prize for Nature 
Drawing : Edward Clarkson, Priory Gardens, Guisborough, 
Yorks. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: E. D. 
Rose, “ Blair Athol," Market Street, Hoylake ; Daphine 
Strickland, Granville House, Gaudick Road, Meads, East¬ 


bourne ; S. Frederick Burnham, 51 Station Street, Chatteris, 
Cambs.; V. E. Poll, " The Nook," The Avenue, Hambrook, 
near Emsworth, Hants. Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books: 
Rona Buchanan, 3 Broadlands Road, Highgate ; C. N. Win- 
grove, 3 Park Avenue, Hounslow ; Muriel Charley, c/o K. 
Rose, " Blair Athol," Market Street, Hoylake ; B. Mitchell, 
8 Willow Bridge Road, Canonbury, N. 1. Specially Commended : 
A. L. Ebblewhite, Eeytonstone ; Fred Skinner, Maidstone; 
P. J. Winkleys, Knowle ; C. M. Kitchener, Huntingdon ; Honor 
Hamilton, Christchurch; William Ridgway, Birmingham ; 
Stuart A. Macdonald. South Australia ; A. C. Lloyd Browne, 
Old Charlton ; E. C. Sugdcn, Blackheath ; C. D. Wilson, 
Sunningdale ; H. Myers. Cardiff ; H. R. Mole, Taunton ; Joan 
Ebblewhite, Leytonstone. 


Queries and Answers. 

U .J. S. Barry. —Variety of food is essential to the well-being of birds in captivity. 
Feed your chaffinches on a mixture of canary-seed i pint, rape I pint, trade i 
pint, charlock I pint. They will also need insect food such as ineal worms, 
“ants’ eggs,” spiders, hoii;*-flics, caterpillars and so forth. Other acceptable 
food will consist of thistle-seed, maw-seed, sunflower-seed, linseed, broken 
walnuts, sprouting turnip-seed, or beech-mast kernels given from time to time. 
A good seed mixture for bullfinches consists of two pints each canary, and teazle; 
linseed, rape and charlock, } pint each ; safflower and sunflower, $ pint each. 
Occasionally alittle thistle-,dandelion-, niger-, or maw-s«-«-d. Bullies are very 
fond of blackberries and other fruit, and now and again a meal-worm should be 
given. 

VV. J. Hubbard. —The number of known species of butterflies throughout the world 
has been put at about thirteen thousand, and it is suggested that there may be 
nearly twice as many still awaiting discovery. To tell you “all about "our butter¬ 
flies, as you say, the best book (with 450 coloured figures and drawings of egc. 
caterpillar, chrysalis and food-plant) is South’s *• The Butterflies of the British 
Tsles,”published by Warnc &Co.,Chandos House,Bedford Street,Strand, W.C., 
at the price of 8*. ( d . There are chapters dealing with the subjects of “The 
Life Cycle of a Butterfly ” and “ Collecting.” 

\V. T. L.—Owing to the War there is a general shortage of live stock of all kinds, 
specimens no longer reaching us from abroad. The supply of German rolli-r 
canaries (from the Har tz mountains and elsewhere) being discontinued has forod 
up the price of some of our home-bred kinds, and even hen birds now command 
a good figure. Still there are birds to be had for reasonable sums, and you had 
better have a look through the advertisement columns of “Cage Birds,” price 
one penny weekly. Wild birds should be hand-reared from the nest. IV> not 
purchase a wild bird that lias been trapped. 

W. T. L.—Send 3J d . to “ Cage Birds " Office, 154 Fleet St., F.C. 4, for their booklet 
as to “ The Canary,” mentioning the “ B.O.P.” The best dealer of the kind 
that I can fell you of at present is Gamnge of Holborn. All livestock is d'.u 
now owing to the War, continental supplies being stopped. Try also Hamlvn 
of St. George’s Road, E. 

Horace Craton. —The best plan for the storage and display of birds' eggs B to 
keep the specimens in shallow drawers in cabinets. The drawers should be 
of different depths, and divided longitudinally by thin strips of wood, half 
an inch to an inch or more in height, placed at varying distances apart 
according to the species of egg to be contained between. The bottom of 
the drawer should be covered with cotton-wool, not sawdust. For blowing 
an egg one hole—and that in the centre of one side of the egg—is sufficient. 
Those who, being inexpert at blowing eggs, prefer to have two holes, should 
make both on one side of the egg. Eggs with holes at the end are spoiled 
as specimens. Obtain the shilling book, “ Birds’ Eggs and Nests, and how 
to Identify them,” by the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A., published by Kelly, 
of 25-3S, City Road, London, E.C. r. Practically all egg-collecting in 
England must be done during April and June. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and loth 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22 nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
"Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 . 

List op Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes* 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " if success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Hinted on blue silk,price 3d. post free. Suitable 
lor wearing on the cap or sleeve. 


t - 

NOTES FOR THE . MONTH—AUGUST. 

]i This is the month of the red grouse, which is one of 
it the few* birds that are quite peculiar to the British Isles. 
;j Migration has commenced, and many kinds of birds will 
«t be leaving our shores on their long journey to the 

I warmer south. The handsome, noisy jay is a resident 
species, but every year about now a certain number of 
jays migrate to the east coast of England. 

Butterflies and moths begin to decline in number. It is 
a good month for the privet hawk moth with its rose-red 
;i hind wings crossed by three black streaks, red body with 
i| black bars. Look for the larva on privet, guelder rose, 

; hop, or lilac, but the pupal condition may last more than 
! a year. Many of the moths that hibernate during the 
i ; winter now begin to appear. Amongst other moths look 
j; for the vapourer, pale eggar, straw underwing, broad- 
bordered underwing, and August thorn. 

I Pond life is active and should not be forgotten. Quite 
a small pond will furnish material for a lifetime’s study. 

. Wild flowers will soon be disappearing ; search thickets, 

; heaths, pastures, sandy places, waysides, and woods to 
; find them. Poppies, corn marigold, com feverfew, and 
marsh St. John’s wort are plentiful in places. Heather in 
full bloom. Thistledown floats, the seeds being thus carried 
; away by the wind. The spiked balls of the horse chest- 
! nut are coming along. 

| No time of the year is more pleasant for geological 
; rambles, hunting for fossils and specimens of rock and 
• stone. 
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W. D. MacLeod. -There is the " Gas Engine Manual " by 
W. A. Tookey, published by Percival Marshall & Co., 
66 Farringdon Street, E.C., at 35. 10 d. post free. We can 
find no book about the generator. 

ChemicaL —Liquid disulphide of carbon is meant. Buy the 
caustic potash from a druggist. 

Maecenas.—Get your certificate in wireless from the Marconi 
Company. Apply for particulars to the Secretary, Marconi 
House, Strand, VV.C. 2. 

J. Stealey. —Write to the Secretary, Library Association, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

A. MacKelvie. —Apply to the Secretary of the Medical School 
at the hospital you wish to enter. Write as soon as possible, 

C. H.— See the article on " How to make a Canvas Canoe ” in 
the December part for 19 * 5 - You can hare your own boat, 
but it must be registered. 

C. A. Keen.— Put a pellet into a glass and add enough cold 
water to make an ink of the proper fluidity. As a rule 
one pellet is enough for re-filling a fountain pen. 

G. D. Harber. —You might hear of a suitable club by asking 
the Secretary of the Blackheath Football Club. The ground 
is at Rectory Field. Or perhaps the Secretary of the 
Woolwich Polytechnic would help you. 

W. A. Cocks.— The “ Wellington's Victory ” and so forth show 
it to be a token. If it were a coin it would have the King's 
head. If much worn it is worth sixpence or less. Hearty 
thanks for your compliments. We cannot reprint the 
articles you mention, but the subject is on our list. 

G. W. A. Weaton.— George the Third farthing, 1822, worth a 
penny ; halfpenny of 1806, worth twopence; George the 
Third shilling, worth fifteenpence ; Irish penny, worth 
fourpence ; fourpenny-piece, worth a shilling ; the three- 
half penny-piece is Maundy money. A Kruger penny is 
worth twopence. 

W. Gilmour. —1. The heavy’ George the Third penny, worth 
sixpence. 2. A Swedish coin. The i-or is its face value. 
You might get threepence for it. 

N. TUdesley. —1. This is a William the Third shilling, worth 
perhaps cighteenpence, but its value depends on the 
letter under the bust, which is the initial of the mints at 
Bristol, Chester, Exeter, Norwich, or York. 2. A William 
the Third halfpenny, worth threepence. 

T. Wood fine. —1. The November and December parts for 1916 
are obtainable, post free, for one and ninepence, but the 
November part is without the coloured plate. 2. See the 
advertisements in " Exchange and Mart," or write to 
Messrs. Birkenhead, Fern Nurseries, Sale, Manchester. 
3. The German cavalry wear helmets and forage caps. 


A. Maitland-Smith. —We had articles on fire-balloons in the 

third volume, which were reprinted on pages 533-5 of 
"Indoor Games" published in 1891 and now, like the 
third volume, out'of print. 

R. Fulton.— In a dynamo the current is taken from the brushes 5 

in a motor the current is conveyed to the brushes. 

C. R. Elgey .—The aerial is connected with the primary' winding 
of the coil and condensers and is earthed. The secondary 
winding is connected in series with the spark gap through 
the condensers ; the spark gap is also connected with 
the secondary’ terminals. 

S. W. Collett. —The best way to waterproof canvas used in 

making a canoe is to paint it. Give it three coats. 

S. Game.— Gold and silver inks used for illuminated designs are 
composed of the metals finely powdered and held in sus¬ 
pension in a weak solution of gum. Gold leaf ground up 
with honey’ and mixed with gum water will give you a 
brilliant gold ink. You can use the bronzes in the same 
way. For green ink take two ounces of verdigris, one 
ounce of cream of tartar and half a pint of water, and boil 
the solution down to a quarter of a pint, and then filterit. 
For blue ink dissolve tw’o ounces of Chinese blue in a quart 
of boiling water and add one ounce of oxalic acid. For 
purple ink add a little alum or tin chloride to a strong 
decoction of logwood. For violet ink boil half a pound of 
logwood in three pints of water until the solution is reduced 
to a pint and a half, and then add an ounce and a half of 
gum and two and a half ounces of alum. 

B. Willmott and F. 0.— A Cornish penny of 1811 is a token, 

not a coin, and it is w’orth sixpence or thereabouts. A 
Norwich farthing of 1620 is worth a shilling. 

A. Williams.— It is neither a coin nor a token, and may be a 
cloak-room check. 

W. H. Dlmmock.— r. Details not clear enough, but evidently* of 
little value. 2. The " B. M." beneath the King’s head on 
our current coins are the initials of their designer, Mr. B. 
Mac Kennal. 

R. A. H.— 1. You give no date, but Guernsey 8-doubles are 
generally w’orth twopence. 2. The face value of the 20- 
centavos of Chile is a little over threepence. 

R. O’Regan.—1. A Charles the Second sixpence, as shown 
by the VI behind the head. It is worth three shillings. 
2. Neither a coin nor a token. 3. Probably a hammered 
shilling of Elizabeth and w-orth no more than a shilling. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, '* B.O. P .,** 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
it limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the "P.O.P." going to 
press sometime in advance of publication, replies must necessarily beheld over 
some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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REGATTA DAY: A PREHISTORIC PEEP. 


AS MUCH AS HE WANTED. 

A lady, who was wearing a rosette made of the Belgian 
national colours, entered a train near Brussels and seated 
herself exactly opposite a German officer. Naturally annoyed, 
he first asked, and then commanded, her to throw away the 
seditious emblem. There was no response but only a bland 
smile on the lady’s face. The infuriated* German then roughly 
snatched the rosette from her breast, but, to his astonishment, 
he pulled away at the same time the end of a tricoloured ribbon 
attached to it. 

He paused a moment somewhat disconcerted, while the other 
passengers tittered and the lady still smiled. Then,, being 
very angry, he seized the offending ribbon, pulled it out, pulled 
it out—and out—and out. The more he pulled, the more 
came, till the compartment was filled with masses of tricoloured 
ribbon, and the spectators were bursting 
with laughter. 

Still the German pulled, but as soon as 
the train stopped he . quickly escaped, 
being followed by the only half-suppressed 
jeers of the public. 

The lady, still smiling, began rolling up 
the offending ribbon, and remarked : " I 
had eighty metres in my dress. The 
Bosche would have had something to pull 
at as far as Brussels.” 


QUITE OBVIOUS. 

Orator : " Take the figures forty-three 
million, seven hundred and fifty thousand, 
eight hundred and seventy-two in 1910, 
and subtract thirty-nine million, four 
hundred thousand,six hundred and eighty- 
seven in 1911, allowing 1/27 per cent, for 
increase in population. Gentlemen, you 
can draw your ow n conclusions.” 

Enlightened audience : “ ’Ear, ’ear.” 


LABELLED. 

A young fellow, during the early stages 
of the war, presented himself at a re¬ 
cruiting-office and answered all questions 
with satisfaction until—“ Occupation ? ” 
rapped out the officer. 

'* Hem - er - well - I’m - ah-just running 
through the old guv’nor’s money, don’t- 
cherkmnv,” answered the embryo soldier. 

The officer was puzzled as to how r to 
classify him, but his sergeant came to the 
rescue with the brilliant suggestion— 

** Put him dowm as a ' brass finisher,’ 
sir,” he said. 



BLOW-HARDINGTON MAJORS 
HIGH CATCH. 

It was so abnormally high, according to its 
hero’s highly-coloured account, that our conscien¬ 
tious Cricket Artist has only been able to get about 
three-quarters of it into his drawing. 


STILL A VACANCY. 

The w ife of a certain doctor had advertised for a girl to do 
the housework, and w’as showing an applicant over the house. 
She had been very liberal in her promises of privileges, and it 
looked as though the two were about to come to an agreement, 
w hen the girl asked : 

” Do you do your own stretching ? ” 

” Do we do our own what ? ” asked the puzzled mistress. 

” Stretching,” repeated the girl solemnly. ** Do you put 
all the food on the table at dinner and stretch for it, or do 1 
have to shuffle it round ? ” 


BY MACHINERY. 

A little chap w'as offered a chance to spend a w r eek in the 
country, but refused. Coaxing, pleading. 
. arguing, promises of untold winders alike 

brought from him nothing but the stub¬ 
born ultimatum, “ No country for me ! ” 

” But w'hv not ? ” someone asked him. 
V | ” Because,” he responded, " they have 

f A- I thrashing machines dowm there in the 

v I country, an’ it’s bad enough here, where 

it's done by hand.” 


“YOU. TOO!” 

An elderly German officer was very 
indignant at having been taken prisoner, 
but as he w r as being conveyed to this 
country by his captors he said that he 
had one consolation, and that was that his 
soldier son was killing twenty “English 
pigs ” a day. 

On the captive’s arrival at Southampton 
a cheery voice greeted him frem the quay : 
” Hullo, father! Have they got you, too ! ” 

MONTHLY FUNNY STOfiY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered 
each month fur the best short Funny Story sent in by a 
reader of the “ 13 . 0 .P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but wheie they are selected the source must 
be stated. Stones for this page, which must be sub¬ 
mitted ou or before the 22na of each month, may be 
ser.t on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name 
and address of the sender must be clearly written. The 
Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor,” Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Eouvene 
Street, London E.C. 4, and mark envelope or postcard 
” Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of*-this month’s prize is B. 
Spencer, Fcrnwood, Weston-super-Mare, 
for the storyette entitled “ As Much as He 
Wanted.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper, by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 
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(CorrpLte in this Number,) 

Boy Billy and the U-Boat. 

A Story of the Great War. 

By PATRICK VAUX. 


I RE enough, it was the hammer 
it did it. 

Without it “ Boy Billy." 
as \\ llliam Liddiard was 
usually called on board 
the British auxiliary 
patrol-craft “ Tolly Ann," 
would not have had the 
inspiration, and the U- 
boat would not have had 
Boy Billy. 

Toward the end of the 
afternoon watch, when he 
was in the port bunker 
breaking the coal small, 
for furnace fires were to 
be banked in harbour 
that night, the notion 
took him that the blunt¬ 
headed hammer was 
sweetly balanced on its 
stock of well-seasoned 
and very grimy oak. 

“ A tidy li’le tool to 
fight wi\ if nought else 
to be had," he muttered 
to himself. " They Jar¬ 
mans, if I-" 

y 0 u done, Billy ? " roared the fireman of the 
watch, above the rumbling of the boilers and steady 
thumping of the “ Polly Ann’s ” compound engines on the 
other side of the bulkhead. “ ’Tis near eight bells. Lay 
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aft to * Cookie ’ for the teapot; I ain’t cornin’ off till she’s 
in port." 

Right-o, mate," Billy replied, most gladly removing 
himself from the cramped, black bunker, the atmosphere 
of which was stifling hot and thick with coal-dust. 

But the “ tidy li’le tool " he slipped into the right-hand 
pocket of his very dirty blue dungaree coat. 

" Us don’t do nothing wi* that pesky U-boat yet, mate. 
Dodged right ’way, she has, an’ down Channel, doing more 
hurt," he sagely remarked, pausing at the foot of the stoke¬ 
hold ladder, to cast a professional eye on the near steam and 
water gauges. " Here comes Old Geordie from the engine- 
room," he added mischievously. “ ‘ A cruel waster o’ good 
coal an’ water you be ! ’ says he, * an ’-" 

A well-aimed lump of coal from the fireman hastened 
Billy's appearance on deck. 

Before going aft to the little galley, the stove-pipe of 
which was poisoning the salty pure air of the October 
afternoon with thick greasy smoke trailing to leeward, as 
if trying to outrival the spuming funnel, the lad, with his 
sturdy broad-shouldered body balanced to the patrol’s 
pitch and roll, looked about him. 

Some two miles to starboard lay the white cliffs of 
England, like a pale blue riband against the sea. The sky 
was clear and the breeze blew soft, a little lopping swell 
coming in from the Channel. To port a^ destroyer, low 
and gaunt, was slashing along, scattering a half-hoop of 
spray both sides of her stem, and rapidly overhauling the 
** Polly Ann," ex-tug. 

Even as young Liddiard gazed, she came within hailing 
distance, and slowed down. 

" Seen any submarines ? " came the hail from her bridge. 

41 
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BOY BILLY AND THE U-BOAT 


“ None, sir,’* Captain Liddiard shouted, ringing off his 
engines the better to hear the officer. “ Crew of the U.S. 
steamer ‘ Shawnee,’ picked up two hours ago, report U 131 
sunk ’em just on noon, an’ wi’ most cruel firin’, too.” 

” Yes. She is about again. Keep your eyes skinned. 
We must have her,” was the reply. ” Whereaway did she 
sink the ‘ Shawnee ’ ? ” 

With this Captain Liddiard stepped to the port rail of 
his short bridge, and began shouting the story across the 
intervening reach of sea. 

Boy Billy, forgetting all about the fireman’s tea, moved 
across to the low bulwark opposite him, and, leaning with 
his arms on it, in rapt admiration scrutinised the destroyer. 
As his gaze roved along her after works, noting the 
torpedo-tubes on their “ racer,” the 4j-inch quickfirer, the 
whaler at her davits, and all the 
orderly raffle on deck there, out of the 
corner of his left eye he caught sight 
of a movement in the waters. 

He stared down intently. His father 
also had won one glimpse of that slow 
upward swirl. 

The skipper jumped back to his 
engine-room telegraph and jerked it 
to ” full speed ahead,” as he shouted 
to the mate to put the wheel hard over. 

” Look out ! look out ! ” Boy Billy 
yelled. “Submarine on our port 
beam! ” 

Already both the U-boat’s periscopes 
were slowly soaring up, and soon her 
conning-tower would be awash with 
the waters. So close was the submarine 
coming up all unwittingly of the vessels 
near at hand, that, as the* “ Polly Ann ” 
slowly answered her helm, she almost 
touched the rising hull of the enemy. 

The thought struck young Liddiard 
that both the destroyer and the patrol- 
craft were doomed. 

Already the lens-box of the near and 
forward periscope was moving round. 

And even as to that thought Billy, 
jerking the hammer out of his pocket 
with one hand, and laying the other 
on the bulwark, jumped overboard, 
there came a shout from his father. 

“ Hit her in the eye, Billy ; hit her 
in the eye, or she’ll heve us ! ” 

The youngster dropped almost on to 
the near periscope that was now a foot 
or so above water, and clutching hold 
of its steel tube with one hand he 
vigorously plied the hammer with the 
other. The lens of that periscope went crashing into atoms 
under his savage blows. Then, finding withiis feet the 
top of the conning-tower, he leaned across and welted out 
upon the other sighting tube. 

By this time the great grey submarine was rising hastily 
to the surface, to find out what was the extraordinary 
matter afoot there with her periscopes. And Liddiard 
found himself dropped by the waters on to the top of her 
nine-feet-high conning-tower. 

As he steadied himself the outer hatch, just by his 
feet, began to rise. With a quick movement Billy twisted 
himself into the little free space behind it and the bridge 
works. Then, tense and braced for the struggle, he waited 
a second or two till the surprised face of the German officer 
appeared in the widening aperture. 

For an instant the blue-eyed “ Kapitan ” stared in 
amazement and bewilderment at Liddiard, then jumped 
up the ladder. Billy struck at him with the hammer, but 
missed as the U-boat lurched to the swell, and, overbalancing 
himself with the violence of his useless blow, fell athwart 
the hatch, bringing it down. And it in its fall caught the 


German officer across his shoulders, pinning him against 
the edge of the hatchway. 

The next moment Billy’s hands were round the back of 
the captain’s neck, and he was thrusting with all his might 
to keep him jammed face down. 

Oaths, orders, yells for assistance broke from the U-boat’s 
commander. Fellow-officers on the steel ladder below 
pulled frantically on his legs and ankles. Billy with his 
feet against the bridge w r orks shoved might and main to 
keep his prisoner in place. 

From the deck of the “ Polly Ann,” Captain Liddiard 
and the deck hands vaulted into the water, splashing and 
puffing like porpoises, and gained the conning-tower, some 
to sit on the conning-tower hatch, and some to dig their 
fingers into the German’s hair, grip him by the ears—any¬ 
where on his head—to keep him fixed. 

A burst of cheering and laughter 
broke unrestrained from the destroyer, ; 
on the bridge of which the lieutenant 
commanding was weaving his arms 
excitedly. 

On feeling dear life being squeezed 
out of him, the German O.C. stopped 
his hullabaloo, and began to gasp 
From the control-chamber of the sub¬ 
marine beneath him there came up 
a mad babel of guttural voices express¬ 
ing rage, conjectures, and wild con¬ 
sternation. 

Suddenly the U-boat filling her 
tanks began to sink quickly back into 
the depths, as if to rid herself of the 
crow r d of sea-dogs that had settled on 
its conning-tower. 

” Hey, lad,” cried Skipper Liddiard 
grimly, as the conning-tow r er sank 
aw T ash with the sea, “ d'ye hear, Herr 
Deutscher,” speaking close to his ear; 

“ if you are goin’ down, well, then, 
w’e’ll go all together 1 ” 

Never a word the German replied 
The waters w T elled up as the sub¬ 
marine sank. Her narrow' deck went 
under, and the sea stole across the 
conning-tower, to bathe the officer’s 
face and trickle down the ladder in 
a threatening gush. 

“ Stick it, lads,” growled the 
skipper; “wee’ll see this ’ere Jar¬ 
man-” 

Voices called out below in despera¬ 
tion. A revolver cracked out. • 

“ I will surrender. I will surrender, 
Kamaraden,” the submarine’s O.C. 
gurgled, trying to raise his head out of the water. “ But, 

. ach, I have been caught like a rabbit! It is not w ar— 
this 1 ” 

It w’as just then young Liddiard saw, on the lifebuoy 
that was lashed to the rail near by, the numbers—U 131. 

“It was the maddest and sharpest job that ever I’ve 
seen done,” cried the destroyer’s O.C., ten minutes later, 
as beaming all over his face he again clapped Boy Billy 
on the shoulder. “ All through you w r e have got the 
‘ tin-fish,’ w r ith twenty-nine men, alive and kicking, that 
has worried the whole Channel for days. America owes 
you something for avenging the * Shawnee.’ W hat 
prompted you to do it, lad ? ” 

“ Why, sir,” replied young Liddiard shyly, for the bridge 
of the destroyer was a terrible place for him at that time, 

“ ’tw'asn’t me that did it.” 

“ What 1 ” ejaculated the lieutenant-commander. 

“ No, sir,” came the answer. “ ’Twas the tidy li'le 
tool I had in my pocket—the hammer 1 ” 

So, on Boy Billy’s own testimony, it was the hammer 
that did it. 



THE “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. Ernest Goodwin. 


Both as writer and humorous illustrator Mr. 
Goodwin has made his mark in the pages of the 
“ B.O.P.” At the present time he is engaged on 
story-writing principally, having achieved con¬ 
siderable success in this direction in America. In 
the newspaper world he is well known as a clever 
cartoonist, under the signature of 44 GEE ” ; for 
a number of years he has drawn, the football car¬ 
toon for a popular weekly paper. 
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Four-footed Heroes of the War. 

How our Friends the Horse, the Dog, and the Gat have 44 Done their Bit.’ 

By G. H. GRUBB. 


It 

an 


G OOD-BYE, old man." 

You have probably seen this picture, 
visualises, in Mr. Matania’s wonderful way, 
intensely poignant incident of the War. 

Lying in a bemuddied Flanders road is a horse, dying 
from grievous wounds. Round his neck are the arms of 
a British soldier, whose lips are just gently pressed to the 
horse’s head. And you can see the man’s tears as he 
brokenly bids his faithful friend for ever good-bye. The 
tpins, which the horse had been helping to haul to the front, 
had got to go on. but the shrapnel had taken its toll, and 
the horse lay in its final agony. The noble-hearted soldier 
could not leave him without a last caress. In the lines of 
Mr. Kipling : " There lay the driver’s brother—" That 
man’s heart was heavy for days after. 

Silently, even heroically, animals have earned the V.C. 



during this terrible War. There could be no complaint 
from them; theirs was but to do and often die. Terror 
might obsess them ; but there could be no turning tail. 
For them, “ getting the wind up ” had to have no meaning. 
Cold feet might come, but cold feet had to go. Through 
shot and shell they have had to go forward, and they have 
gone into the swirl of battle with as much cheerfulness as 
the British soldier. Hell for leather ! Aye, and theirs 
was the hell, with no Great Reward at the end. Torn and 
shattered, lacking food, racked with rheumatism, griped 
to death, shell-shocked, gassed—they could "not go sick.” 
They went on until they, dropped. Somehow, after all is 
said and done, I think there is a Reward somewhere. 
The Prime Minister once said in the House of Commons 
that 2,000,000 horses had been transported across the seas 
to Allied Armies. Think of it ! Two millions—thousands 
of broken horse-hearts : myriads of tears ; 
and only the keen instinct of the soldier 
to find out the horse’s sorrow'. Suiely 
we should set up a memorial for the 
horse, and other four-footed friends, for 
their share in the War ? 

Captain Fairholme and the R.S.P.C.A. 
have done noble w ork for the horses ; the 
other day the Captain was appealing for 
£50,000 to provide 5000 more beds in 
the British hospital in France. The 
appeal ought not to be ignored. What 
would our soldiers do without the horse ? 
Think it over. Food, munitions, and 
supplies of all sorts, get to him by way 
of the horse. So far ^160,000 has been 
given for the hospital accommodation of 
12,500 horses—operating theatres, forage 
barns, dressing sheds, forges, corn- 
crushers. chaff-cutters, ambulances, loin 
cloths, horse covers, sheepskins for easing 
new harness, and—humane killers. But 
now 5000 more are waiting upon your 
sympathy. 

There are many true stories told of 
the gallant deeds of these animal heroes, 
who are simply obliged, by force of cir¬ 
cumstances, to hide their light under 
a bushel. Only sometimes the soldier 
tells us in glowing words of what his 
four-footed friend has been to him, and 
we marvel at the mutual love and esteem. 

I remember once hearing about the 
real comradeship which exists between 
the artillery driver and his horse. I 
think it was Mr. Bean, the official Press 
Correspondent w T ith the Australian Im¬ 
perial Force in France, w'ho wTote of it. 
One of the men told him that ” Y'our 
horse knows quite well when tilings are 
dangerous. If the corner is awkward 
and you are anxious to pass it rapidly, 
the horses quicken up instinctively. If 
shells begin to fall w'here you are stand¬ 
ing the horse will always get close up to 
you and press his side against yours. If 
they are left by themselves when shells 
fall near, they begin whinneying and 
neighing for you immediately.” 

Can you imagine anytliing more beau- " 
tiful than that friendly horse, in his 
silent appeal for sympathy, even love. 
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getting close up to the driver and pressing his side against 
the soldier's ? 

But there have been ot her animal heroes in this War 
than the noble horse. Did you ever hear of “ Fritz,” 
the Tank cat ? He was a mascot of one of H.M. land- 
ships. He was fine and *black and sleek. Sambo’s face 
was not in it alongside that of “ Fritz.” And when the films 
in 1916 showed us the Tanks’ advance at Martinpuich and 
Beaumont Hamel, there, 'midst them all, was the Tank 
cat, ” Fritz.” Our official cinematographer, Lieutenant 
Malins, took tl e 
wonderful pic¬ 
tures, and in 
them was to 
be seen ” Fritz ” 
calmly entering 
a Tank. You 
felt he ought 
to have turned 
round and wag¬ 
ged a “Good¬ 
bye ’’ with his 
tail ere he 
entered the 
depths of the 
Tank. How 
*' Fritz ” must 
have wondered 
what in the 
world was up 
when his ship 
bumped its way 
through tearing, 
snapping barbed 
wire and Ger¬ 
man trenches 1 
And, as the bullets from machine guns rattled on the 
steel sides, ” Fritz,” you may be sure, thanked his feline 
fathers for the shelter within from the hailstorm without. 
And while the Tank was doing its work, ” Fritz ” imperson¬ 
ally washed his face and wondered where the milk was ! 

” Fritz ” was sublime because he was among friends— 
British soldiers, who, in the goodness of their great big 
heaits, could not, ” Fritz ” knew, pull a single hair out of his 
black body. But not so the Hun. During one of the German 
retreats in 1917, our troops came across a sight which 
drew forth some heavy curses from our men—a cat cruci¬ 
fied. and on its head a red cap. If you know the British 
soldier, as we all do, you may take it that many Huns 
bit the dust for that bit of sardonic blood-gluttony. 

But, next to the horse, the most valuable ” four-foot ” 
in the War, as an adjunct of war’s business, and as a 
friend of the soldier, is the dog. 

Yet, before I tell you some stories about his indifference 
and heroism, I might remind you that even the household 
pigeon has been of considerable usefulness in the present 
conflict. You may see a whole crowd of these carrier- 
pigeons on the Horse Guards Parade, carefully watched 
over by men in khaki, who have the last word in carrier- 
pigeon lore. Before America was in, the Associated 
Press Correspondent with the German Armies on the 
Somme, telegraphed to Xew York that, owing to the intense 
fire from the Allies, it was not practicable to depend upon 
telephonic communication as the wires were so often cut 
and the danger in repairing them so great. ” This has 
led,” he said, ” to a revival of carrier-pigeon communica¬ 
tion from the front to the rear. Pigeons and heliographs 
often bring the only assurances commanders receive that 
their troops arc still holding their positions.” 

The other day 1 heard of a pigeon wliich brought in a 
message, only to fall dead immediately. Its leg was shot 
away, and the message was partially driven into its little body 
by the bullet. But that message saved hundreds of lives. 

What would many of our brave men do without their 
dogs I do not know. But I often wonder what some of 
those faithful friends do without their masters who have 
gone west. I can see them running, disconsolate and 


weary, searching for the smell of the man by whom they 
had been loved. Alas ! 

You have probably seen that pretty picture of a cosy 
bedroom. Against the bed kneels a golden-haired little 
girl with hands clasped in prayer. By the child is a dog, 
resting on his hind legs, his forelegs on the bed and his 
nose between them. The child is asking that her father 
may come back safe and sound, but the title of the picture 
is : “ God bless my dear Master, and bring him home safe 
again.” Many a good dog-friend has. subconsciously if 
you will, prayed that, and he is puzzled why he gets no 
answer. Yet I believe that if the dog were taken over to 
Flanders, to the little grave with the wooden cross, he would 
know his master had paid the price for love of old England. 

The sagacity of the dog is known to all. Once a West 
Kent Regiment private wrote to his parents about a little 
dog who lived off and on with the gallant men in the 
trenches, and who, having got all the food it could obtain 
on the British side of No Man’s Land, used to hike off to 
the German lines with the utmost sangfroid, in search of 
further food. The soldier added : “ The one redeeming 
feature about the enemy is that they never hurt a single 
hair of that dog’s body.” Which proves that all the 
world’s a dog-lover, even your bitterest enemy, and says 
something even for the Hun. 

Yet a dog has been known to run from the Germans on 
the Western Front. When Delville Wood was cleared, and 
many Fritzes lost no time in ” coming in,” it is reported 
that an excellent bull-pup came over with the Germans, and 
soon got busy on the bully-beef. He was a knowing bull-pup. 

An interesting book could be written around the War 
dogs who have served on the various fronts, and if 
only those faithful creatures, w r lio have come home and 
been passed on to Battersea or Hackbridge, could speak 
in our language, what a wealth of heroism of both master 
and dog they would tell us. One wishes their mouths, 
like that of Balaam’s ass, could be opened. That little 
fox-terrier which belonged to General Townsend, and which 
went right through the siege of Kut, could, if it were 
possible, tell us tales of hero-deeds of his master and his 

men during 
that si e g e. 
which would 
almost make 
the Royal 
Standard of 
Buckingham 
Palace brave¬ 
ly wave in 
admirat ion. 
When the dog 
came home he 
showed the 
rigours of the 
siege, but it 
may be imag¬ 
ined how cer¬ 
tain loving 
hands tended 
him and wooed 
him back to 
health and 
strength, for 
his own sake 
and for t he 

sake of his noble master. That fox-terrier had, on his home¬ 
ward journey, a kennel-mate who had survived the ill-fated 
” Arabia.” but a cat which belonged to the same people was 
lost. The same ship which biought the two dogs home, also 
had on board a retriever, which, with its master, had been 
through all kinds of adventures. It had been rescued 
from a sinking ship, and was scarred by bullets. 

Of another War dog it is told how he was captured 
in what w r as once German East Africa. He did not like 
it a bit, for the capture was effected just as a native 
servant w’as taking him to his dinner 1 

As I w'rite, 1 have in front of me a photograph showing 



M Fritz,” th« Tank Cat. 
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a number of Britishers and natives who had been cap¬ 
tured in the Colony mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
but whom the captors abandoned w’hen they had to 
look to their own safety on the approach of Allied 
troops. These piisoners were left utterly helpless some 
zoo miles from the nearest camp. Many of them were 
ill or wounded, but they stuck it. and carried the Union 
jack, and after much hardship reached the camp. One 
of their great comforts—and they were few enough— 
vas the affectionate and touching loyalty of a pet (and he 
looks it, too 1 ) tenier who accompanied them the whole 
of the way. 

These War animals are wonders. In the French lines 
you may find hundreds of Red Cross dogs, really con¬ 
scious. but most modestly so, of the noble share they are 
making in this War. And there is always a spirit of tole¬ 
ration of these staider dogs towards the saucy terrier, 
doing his little bit with plenty of doggy enthusiasm, by 
«Iearing the trenches of vermin. If there is to be found 
a cosy spot in trench, “ bivvy,” or billet, you may be sure 
that Poilu or Tommy sees that the dog gets it, for they 
love him. I have seen men arriving at Victoria with the 
little chaps snuggled in their coats, looking the perfection 
of happiness. How they got through is a story you never 
bear, and you can always see there 
was subtlety in the method by the 
^winkle in the bright little eye of the 
doggie. 

I mentioned the Red Cross work 
which the French dog does. But 
that is not all. He carries messages, 
hauls trucks, and does a dozen other 
things. And these fine fellows have 
•aken to the gas masks as readily as 
the men. They carry out their duties 
without the slightest show of fear 
of shells. Many of them have been 
decorated for their heroism by the 
French Society for the Protection of 
Animals. The R.S.P.C.A. might do 
likewise. Some dogs, alas, have died, 
unwittingly, for the cause of Liberty. 

Truth, and Justice, and no medal 
can be t heirs. There is one French dog 
I have heard of who has been twice 
wounded during two years' active 
service. He is known as Poupoiulle 
and wears a light blue coat like his 
Poilu master, with brisques to denote his length of service. 

We have our soldier dogs too. There is Berks, for 
instance, the mascot pedigree bulldog of H.M.S. 44 Malaya.” 
We saw him at a popular place of entertainment during the 
season of 1916-17. He wore a blanket coat of khaki, 
and looked the real thing. On the coat were stitched 
the ribbons of the Malay States and the D.S.O., while he 
cauied. with a regal air. a medal of the Battle of Jutland. 
He reminded one of the song. 44 Boys of the Bull-dog 
Breed,” and he always got a rousing leception. 

Not long since when America came in, there appeared 
in that country's inimitable Lije, a picture of an Ameri¬ 
can soldier, at one of the many big training camps, poking 
his head out of his tent, in the moonlight, and gazing at 
a perky little dog. You could see the love in the eyes 
of man and dog. The title of that imaginative picture 
uas 44 Found Him! ” But such an incident actually 
occurred in the French Army. The story was told by 
Mr. W. L. McAlpin. of the Daily Mirror. Only there was 
a very sad ending to this story of faithfulness. 44 Every 
night,” said the old woman, " when I wheeled my vege¬ 
tables from Cresantignes to the market at Troyes, Medor 
accompanied me. . . . Last mouth he disappeared. . . . 
But one night I was awakened by well-known barks 
at the door. I hastened to open it and there was 
Medor . . . dirty and covered with mud. It was easy to 
see that he had come a long way. While I was caressing 
turn, I discovered under his collar a letter placed there by 
my soldier son on duty at Bois Lepretre.” That letter 


told how the brave Medor had traced his beloved master 
to the trenches, and how his master wept like a child over 
him. And as the old woman brokenly told her story 
she hugged the dear dead dog’s body. It had just been 
run over and killed by a motor car. 

When there’s trouble brewing the dogs get anxious. 
In those vivid sea articles which Mr. Kipling contributed 
to the Times in 1916, he told us of a conversation he ha 1 
had with a lieutenant soon after the big Jutland business 
When the fight started the dogs went below, “ and wanted 
to be loved. They knew it wasn't ordinary practice.” 
And Mr. Kipling tells us how, during one particularly hot 
time. ” a destroyer asked permission to stop and lower a 
dinghy to pick up the ship's dog (so the lieutenant's story 
ran) which had fallen overboard.” Permission was granted 
and the dog duly rescued. ” Goodness knows,” he said, 
44 what the Hun made of it.” 

Another brave incident, in which a British sailor and 
a dog were concerned, occurred when the transport 
44 Tyndareus ” struck a mine at 8 p.m. on Feb. 9th, 1917. 
off Cape Aquillas, on the South African coast. You will 
remember how it reminded all of us of the ” Birkenhead.” 
The soldiers aboard the ” Tyndareus ”—Middlesex men. 
with Colonel Ward in command—lined up, stood easy. 

sang songs, and waited for the end 
—but every man was saved. One ol 
the boats which were lowered w r as 
upset in its descent, but a young sailor 
jumped overboard and righted it. 
The same man, a little later, dived 
from a lifeboat and rescued the 
regimental dog, Paddy. There were 
five other dogs aboard, but they 
were all saved. 

Do you wonder that the dogs love 
both soldier and sailor ? 

And so the War-story of dog and 
man might run on until Domesday 
They have well borne their part in 
this War. Why, here at home, they 
have their usefulness and do their 
bit. When a raid is on the way the 
dogs scent it much quicker than we 
humans. They start a-howling, an-.l 
the howl is a thing apart from the 
regulation howl. And they don't 
always take cover. I remember when 
Lieut. Robinson brought his Zeppelin 
down at Cuffley, it was said that one particularly bra' e 
dog wanted so much to be in at the finish that he got too 
near the burning airship, and his back was singed ! Still, 
the fact remains, the dogs are not to be left behind. 
When the band of the Garde Republicaine marched its 
triumphant way to the Mansion House, it was amusing 
to see a fine bulldog run in and trot alongside Captain 
Bolay, the bandmaster ! It was, indeed, a most remarkable 
incident, and people with imagination read a lot into it. 

This is the kind of thing I have come across during the 
War. Some of the stories I have told may be trivial, but 
I am sure most of them will touch the heart of the least 
animal lover. One of the best stories I read was told in 
the Daily Telegraph. At a hospital near the firing line, 
in France, there came in one day a wounded dog, and 
obviously asked for his wounds to be dressed. They were. 
And he came back later, and his dressings were seen to. 
He turned up the next morning. The sergeant drew up a 
formal sick-report, and duly forwarded it to the proper 
office. When the Medical Officer came to the report, he 
called for 44 Trooper Gyp, 8th D.L.I.” (I understand that 
D.L.I. stood for Doggy's Light Infantry.) There was no 
answer. The officer then inquired who was Trooper Gyp. 
And then the sergeant explained. The M.O. took it 
all in good part, dressed the doggy’s wound, and entered 
him in the proper fashion as suffering from 44 Shell wound 
in side; admitted into hospital.” Nothing would shift 
that sagacious fellow and he became known, after promo¬ 
tion, as Captain Gyp, 8th D.L.I. 
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Young Bessers. 

A Sohool Lay with a Moral. 


By FELIX LBIGH. 


T AKE warning, 
all you Third- 
Form chaps, 
You juvenile trans¬ 
gressors, 

By what befell a youth 
sublime— 

To give his real name 
were a crime, 

Since he to heights of 
fame may climb ; 
Also, it much assists 
my rhyme 

To simply call him 
Bessers. 

Take heed, and study well his fate, 

Lest you should chance to emulate 
This king of reckless guessers 1 

His ship on Hist’ry’s ocean had 
Uncharted seas to cruise on, 

So when examination came 

His answers showed no sense of shame I 



With “ howlers ” wild and " howlers " tame 
To " carry on ” was still his aim. 

He harboured a delusion 
That Tyler’s mob on Blackheath's plain, 
Hearing Bow bells ring "Turn again,” 
Retreated in confusion. 

" Dog of a Saracen 1 ” he said, 

Was Richard's cry when fighting. 
(Hence " Cur de Lion ” came to be 
The name of that same Richard Three.) 
Young Gaveston, of high degree, 

Sat in the House of Piers till he, 

In lampreys much delighting. 

Died of a " serpent ”—which, you'll own, 
Might cause a startled Head to groan. 

When set down fair in writing. 

A lawyer in old Norman days, 

He held, was called a " tourney ” ; 

The " Royal Oak ” at Boscobel 
He wrote of as a famed hostel, 

Where Charles the First a night did dwell, 


Ere on Colloden’s field he fell, 

And ended life’s sad journey. 

And Mary Queen o’ Scots, withal, 

He prisoned in fair Haddon Hall 
Under Sir Harry Vemey, 

Enough of this I A night arrived 

When Bessers, wrapped in slumber, 
Became aware of hostile sounds, 

And saw a 
throng, with 
leaps and 
bounds, 

Advancing 
over grassy 
mounds 
With clash of 
steel and 
bay • of 
hounds— 

A horde 
he could 
not num¬ 
ber I 

" Upon him ! ” 
was their 
hunting yell, 

As thitherward they rushed pell-mell ; 

" This earth he must not cumber 1 ’* 

They came, a fierce historic host, 

As ever he set eyes on ; 

They dressed him in a suit of mail, 

And over hill and over dale, 

With pike and sword and Saxon flail, 
They chased him till the morning pale 
Broke on the east horizon. 

And when they caught him they did bind 
Young Bessers to a stake, the kind 
They uSed to fasten guys on. 

Nor was this all, for very soon 
A fire they set a-blazing 
Around him, and he saw that it 
Was fed with " papers ” he had writ, 
Containing dates which didn’t fit 
And " shots ” that failed to score a hit, 
And then, while he was gazing, 

He found himself awake—and free I 
And ever since in History 
His progress is amazing l 





41 They came, a fierce historic host.” 
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A Story of Adventure in the Persian Gulf. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of " Sinclair of the Scoata,’* “Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail,” " The Stolen Grand Lama.” etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

TOMPOPS PLAYS HIS OWN GAME. 


P ERCHED high among the mountains and built 
in to giant cliffs which soared above them, was 
a picturesque Armenian town of about fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The situation was exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, and the clear air and bright sunshine 
made the place like a veritable paradise. And yet'the 
anxious look on the faces of the men and women, and the 
subdued and almost painful quiet of the children, made 
one feel that a dark cloud was hovering above the town. 
A few' Turkish soldiers lounged indolently around the 
guard-houses, and some stout, richly-dressed officers were 
smoking and drinking colfee under the trees which stood 
in the principal street. Occasionally a wild-looking 
horseman clattered up and delivered a message to one of 
the officers, afterwards hurrying away in the direction 
of the barracks at the other end of the town. When 
the hoof-strokes were heard the Armenian men glanced 
apprehensively at each other, and women peered anxiously 
through the wooden lattices of the high windows. 

“ The Kurds are coming," was the thought which sprang 
instantly into their minds. A long stone building with 
small iron-barred windows stood not far away from where 
the soldiers were on guard. It was about thirty yards 
long, and had but one entrance, a massive heavily ironed 
door which was secured with bars and padlocks. Inside, 
ranged along the walls, w r ere hundreds of square boxes 
clamped with steel, and padlocked. It was the strong¬ 
hold where the Armenian merchants kept their caravan 
boxes. At one end there were several massive chests in 
which corn was stored. Huge padlocks prevented any 
pilfering of the stores. The walls w'ere made of blocks 
of stone fastened together by a cement which in the course 
of centuries had hardened into something like steel. 
Altogether the place was admirably adapted for the use 
to which it had been put. 

Outside the building, at the back, was a sloping decli¬ 
vity of some forty feet in depth, caused by the fact that 
the foundations had been cut upon a ledge of rock which 
rose above a small ravine. The street was on a level 
with the ledge. About two hundred yards down the 
stream that ran through the ravine there stood a small 
stone hut, used by the washerwomen of the town when 
they were washing garments. Inside this hut Tommybim 
had taken up his abode and there awaited the coming of 
his comrade. The Pasha and his officers were lodged in the 


barracks, but as yet the main body of the Kurdish cavalry 
had been quartered in the mountains in a village some 
five miles away. It'was not wise to scare the birds until 
all were in the trap. Joseph the Armenian had shown 
the storehouse to Tompops and his comrade, and the 
little man had examined the place and the huge store of 
boxes with interest. Already the active mind of Tompops 
w'as busily working around a scheme which had suggested 
itself to him. The Pasha and Abd-el-Kadrun, the Tiger 
of Baghdad and El-Kaldani, Charlie Howard, Jack King, 
and Joseph, were all busy trying to circumvent each 
other, although ignorant of each other’s plans, and now 
Tompops w r as scheming to have a hand in the game. A 
small dung fire was burning in the hut and the two negroes 
sat pensively gazing at the flames. They had been talking 
about the gold, and now seemed to have fallen into sleepy 
meditation. 

" Ah," said Tompops at length, " you big fool, Tommy- 
bim, nebber see beyond end of dat flat nose on your ugly 
face. It all clear as daylight to dis chile. Two nights’ 
work wif sharp tools, and a few big stones will be taken 
out ob de wall at de back of de storehouse. Slip out 
when we want them, slip in when we want them. No 
one know' but two little nigger what nebber grpw no bigger. 
See ? " 

“ No," said Tommybim yawning, and spitting into 
the fire. 

“ We start to-night and dig out de big stones, and 
make them easy to slip out and in." 

" What we do wif de cement w r e knock out, Tompops ? " 

" Sw'allow it, you little big fool nigger ; what you fancy 
we do wif it ? " 

" Don’t know and don’t care," replied Tommybim, 
yawning as though he would break his jaws. 

" If you set dere, opening dat earthquake at me, dere 
am going to be a row," said Tompops, who w'as greatly 
annoyed by the indifference of his comrade. “ Where 
de stone slip out a box can be slipped out at de same 
place, and a box may have gold in it. See ? " 

" What about de Kurds on guard inside and outside 
de building ? " queried Tommybim wdth a grin. 

" I settle de Kurds inside, you settle de Kurds out¬ 
side, and don’t you forget dat de work will have to be 
done quietly. No shouting and no squealing. Den we 
shift de boxes wif de gold, get de whole lot down de 
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river, and de convoy will start off with a lot of boxes which 
have provisions in them but no gold. This little nut think 
it all out, and if a fool nigger called Tommybim do him 
work properly old man Joseph save all him gold." 

The plan of Tompops was as follows. Certain stones 
were to be loosened in the wall in such a way that at the 
right moment they could be easily withdrawn, and through 
the cavity a number of boxes could be handed out to the 
waiting Tommybim. A few planks would enable the boxes 
to be slipped noiselessly down to the river. When all 
were safely conveyed thus to the hut they could be 
concealed there until the Kurdish cavalry had started 
lor Baghdad. Tompops meant to cut a panel out of one 
of the great grain bins, beneath the heavy padlocks, and 
hide inside until he had disposed of the men who would 
doubtless be placed on guard within the storehouse. A 
caretully cut panel could be replaced in such a manner 
t hat it would take a very careful investigation to discover 
beforehand, and the fact that the dwarf was hidden within 
the bin would be unsuspected. lie could either attack 
the men from the shelter of the hiding-place or come out 
and tackle them in the open. Next day, if all went well, 
the Pasha would select the boxes which had previously 
been tilled with the gold, and padlocked and sealed by 
him, and the convoy would then start off on its journey 
through the mountains. 

Tompops had previously provided himself with an effi¬ 
cacious weapon. He had made a blow-pipe .of a long 
bamboo stem, and, hidden in his leather quiver, he had 
some darts which were tipped with a deadly, rapid poison. 
The tiniest prick of the sharp steel would cause uncon¬ 
sciousness and death in a few minutes. He had obtained 
the poison in the old ruins of ancient Babylon. One- 
day, after a talk with Joseph and the Armenians, the 
little man had gone on a tour of discovery on his own 
account. It veiy nearly cost him his life. He had emerged 
from the ruins and was standing near a large hole in the 
hard, sun-burned clay. A large green snake glided past 
him. He moved quickly out of its way and watched 
it slip into the hollow. On examining the place he saw 
that the hole was alive with snakes. They were writhing 
in all directions about the bottom and sides, and were 
of a most vicious and deadly variety. 

The negro watched them intently ; he knew how to ex¬ 
tract venom from serpents’ fangs, for he had often done 
it in the days of his forest experiences. Taking a long 
tough reed he bound a strip of waist-cloth upon the end, 
and having moistened it a little poked it among the snakes. 
In a short time he had succeeded in arousing them to 
battle. They attacked the cloth with fury, darting for¬ 
ward and driving their fangs into it. Tompops moved 
it from place to place among them until the cloth must 
have received the venom of many hundred bites. When 
the game was finished he carefully examined his hands, 
in order to see that there were no cuts anywhere, and 
wrapped a tl^ick cloth around his fingers. He then pressed 
the piece of waist-cloth, and a substance like thin liquid 
gum dropped into a little bottle which he had placed 
upon the ground. In about ten minutes he had pressed 
every particle'of moisture out of the cloth, and when he 
slipped the bottle into his pocket there was a satisfied 
grin upon his face. Next day lie put a few drops of the 
liquid upon a dart and flung it at a goat. It buried itself 
in the long hair of the animal, which trotted a few paces 
and then rolled over, lifeless. It was this deadly stuff which 
was rubbed over the darts he had made for his blow-pipe, 
and he knew that the tiniest prick would bring about the 
death of the strongest soldier in Kurdistan. 

By this time Tommybim realised the importance of the 
scheme and was eager to engage in it. Aided by the dark¬ 
ness, and by the fact that as yet the gold had not been 
lodged in the storehouse, the two men were able to clear 
the cement from several of the square stones in the wall 
overlooking the stream, and Tompops neatly cut out a 
big panel in the grain-box he had selected for his hiding- 
place. Long before the Armenian merchants began to 
arrive with the gold the preparations had been completed, 


and a few rehearsals made it clear that, given ordinary 
good luck, the little men would be able to slide any number 
of boxes through tlie hole in the wall and down the wooden] 
gangway which would be fixed at the right time at the 
back of the place. As soon as the gold was beginning] 
to arrive the Pasha and his officers made themselves] 
busy. Joseph the Armenian was directed to set aside a 
sufficient number of the iron-bound boxes, and anexamina-j 
tion was made of the storehouse. The Pasha was satisfied' 
that a more secure place could not have been chosen. 

The gold was brought in and weighed with scrupulous 
exactness by the officers and, when the receipts had been 
given, packed carefully into the boxes. Pieces of leather 
were nailed across the body of the box and the lid. and the 
treasure chests were then piled on one side. An equal 
number of boxes, packed with provisions and stones, were 
also fastened in the same way, and the Pasha and his 
officers withdrew, leaving a strong guard of soldiers out¬ 
side the place. The gold for the first day filled ten of 
the cliesfs. That night Tompops removed these chests, ' 
and aided by Joseph and Tommybim, who worked from ! 
the oufside, placed ten others of equal weight in the place * 
which they occupied. For the next fortnight gold was I 
brought in each day, and every night boxes of provisions | 
were quietlv substituted by the negroes and the Armenian. | 

The whole business was carried out so noiselessly that 
the Kurdish guards never dreamed for one moment that 
anything out of the ordinary was happening. When the 
full amount had been received the Pasha affixed his seal 
to all the boxes and gave His orders. The next day the 
Kurdish regiment intended to guard the convoy trotted 
into the town. A dab of red paint was put upon each of 
the chests which were supposed to contain the gold, and. 
in order to make sure, the Pasha dabbed a little white 
paint on each of the boxes which held provisions. A 
long column of carts received the first consignment of 
provision boxes, and as it moved away a strong guard 
of Kurdish cavalrymen surrounded the convoy and set 
off on the dangerous route through the mountain passes 
to the Persian frontier and Baghdad. Eight hours later 
the second convoy, lightly guarded, followed along the 
mountain track. The Pasha and his officers rode at the 
tail of the first convoy, and the Kurdish chief Abd-el- 
Kadrun led the second. 

As each one started off upon its journey some keen¬ 
eyed Arabs, who had been loitering about the town for 
the last few weeks, suddenly evinced considerable activity 
and darted awayacross the fields which led to the mountain 
road. They were spies of the Tiger of Baghdad. Mean¬ 
while the Pasha watched the long convoy in front with 
doubtful eyes. He was beginning to wonder if he had 
been prudent in marking some of the chests red and others 
white. At the first halting place he called up one of his 
men and spent an hour or so dabbing a spot of white on 
each side of the red mark, and then galloped back to do the 
same on the chests under the protection of Abd-el-Kadrun. 

“All goes well, Abd-el-Kadrun,” he said, “ but 1 have 
changed my mind about the chests of gold. Spies have 
doubtless been on the watch and have carried word to the 
Tiger that the gold is in the second convoy, and lightly 
guarded. You must push on to-night and pass the first 
convoy in order that you and your men may be in the 
front. Kide carelessly, and let the soldiers smoke and 
sing. I will lead what will become the second convoy with 
my officers, and if I am attacked I will gallop away after 
you as soon as possible. When you hear me coining, push 
on as hard as you can and do not halt until you are well 
out upon the plains. Do you understand ?" 

“ I understand, and it seems to me that you are doing 
a wise thing. Did you see the Arabs who were loitering 
around the town when the gold was coming in ? Some 
of them darted away when you started. You may be 
certain that the Tiger, if he mean’s mischief, knows all 
about the business by this time." 

“ He will be disappointed. Abd-el-Kadrun, if you ride 
off at lull speed when I give the word." 

“ Have no fear on that score, my lord," said Abd-el- 
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Kadrun. *' I have my reward to win and I mean to 
get it.” 

And so the second convoy rode past the first in the night 
and the Pasha chuckled. 

Meanwhile the Tiger had matured his plans, and his 
men under El-Kaldani and Mussah El-Kaznn were waiting 
on the mountain sides and on tlie road down which the 
convoys were bound to come. They >aw the strong guard 
under Abd-el-Kadrun wind slowly along the pass and 
allowed them to go past unmolested. Despite the vigilant 
outlook oi the Kurdish chieftain not one of the Tiger’s 
force was detected. The pass might have been utterly 
void of men or of danger for all the indications de¬ 
noted of the presence of an enemy. It was dliferent, 
however, when the second convoy appeared several 
hours later. Some three hundred Kurdish soldier 
came first, then a company of machine-guns 
followed by the rumbling carts of the con 
voy. The Pasha and his officers galloped 
along the road, 
now leading the 
procession and 
a a n speeding to 






of the ravine. The Kurds, taken by surprise, and shattered 
bv the deadly fire of their concealed enemies, put up a brief 
fight and then turned 1a.il and sought safety in flight. 

Meanwhile, the leading escort found itself in much the 
same kind of difficulty. El-Kaldani had driven a wedge 
of stalwart Arabs between the vanguard and'lhe head of 
the convoy, and the Pasha, pleased with the knowledge 
that owing to liis foresight the first convoy had got through 
in safety, gave the word to rush forward and himself gave 
the lead in a headlong gallop after the Kurdish chieftain 
Abd-el-Kadrun. In less than ten minutes the laughing 
Tiger of Baghdad found himself in possession of all the 
carts and a crowd of prisoners, 
and the Kurdish cavalrymen had 
vanished. 

Shortly after the midnight hour 
Charlie Howard, Jack King, the 
Kurdish bandit chief and some 
two hundred of his followers, 
heard the clatter of hoofs, and 
the long convoy rolled past them 
in the direction of the stronghold 
of the Tiger of Baghdad. Not a 
man stirred, for some two hours 
previously Tommybim had ar¬ 
rived with a note from Tom- 
pops and Joseph the Armenian. 
It was brief but to the point : 
"Do not attack.—We have the gold. 
—Join us here at once." Howard 
could not quite understand what 
had transpired; but he had faith 
in the message, and the Tiger 
and his men were allowed to 
pass with their booty. Before 
he gathered his Kurds for the 
march, however, Charlie wrote 
a note in Arabic and sent it on 
to the Tiger of Baghdad by the 
liand of a wounded Arab who 
was making his way back to the 
stronghold. This was the note :— 


"To the Tiger of Baghdad :— 
"You are a wicked fool. Why 
deal food when there is plenty to 
be obtained honestly? Simplicity 
is good in children but not to be 
desired in grown men. When the 
rod is spared the child is spoiled. 
The Tiger will have more stripes 
added to his skin when he falls 
into the hands of Charlie Howard, 
the Englishman." 


Every night boxes of pro 


visions were quietly substituted 


by the negroes and the Ar 


.he rear to stir up the laggards. Streaming behind the con¬ 
voy were another three hundred heavily armed Kurds* 

As the road narrowed and the ravine became wilder and 
more rugged the difficulty of keeping the convoy together 
was increased, and presently a space of some sixty yards 
ntervened between the last cart and the rearguard. This 
was what the Tiger and his officers were waiting for. Al¬ 
most before they realised what was happening, the Kurds 
suddenly found themselves cut ofl from the convoy by a 
crowd of Arabs which darted upon them from scores of 
aiding places. The machine-guns were seized, and their 
guards and gunners knocked on the head and made prisoners. 
In the gloom of the ravine it was difficult to make out the 
number of the assailants, but a rapid fire from the machine- 
Suns plunged the column into confusion. A heavy fire 
from concealed riflemen on the hills completed the panic 
which had set in. and the terrified horses, wounded and 
crowded together on the rough road, dashed hither and 
thither, many of them leaping over the prtripUo' s ide 


” That wall give him a fit when 
meman.” (See page 56b.) he reads it,” said Jack King, as 

Howard read what he had writ¬ 
ten. ” The note from Tompops is not very explicit, but 
it seems to me that somehow or other the little beggar 
has sent the Tiger on a wdld-goose chase, and given him 
grub when the villain expected gold.” 

“ *t looks like it,” replied How r ard. ” I should like to 
be present when the Tiger opens the boxes. His crowd 
of Arabs will have a lively time of it.” 

"You bet,” said Jack King, lighting his pipe, “and so 
shall we if he ever lays hands upon Charlie Howard the 
Englishman.” 

A fortnight later, in the Turkish fort at Baghdad, the 
Pasha and Abd-el-Kadrun stared in speechless amazemfcnt 
as box after box of the precious convoy w f as opened and 
revealed poor provisions and a plentiful supply of heavy 
stones. 

“By Allah,” gasped the Pasha at length, “we saved the 
wTong boxes, Abd-el-Kadrun, and the Tiger has seized 
tiie treasure. There has been trickery somewhere. The 
Sultan will be furious. This is no place for me: mv head 
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feels loose upon my shoulders already. I must escape 
down the river. What will you do ? ” 

"There is only one thing to do," shouted the enraged 
Kurd, " seek out the Tiger and plunge my dagger into his 
heart. I will dbg his footsteps if I have to follow him for a 
life-time, and when I get him I’ll tear him limb from limb ! " 
And hurling a curse at the head of the Pasha, the chief 
strode out of the fort and, summoning his Kurds, galloped 
with loose rein and hot heart for the mountains. 

His anger, however, was that of a child compared with 
the anger of the Tiger of Baghdad. After a course of 
feasting and jubilation over the easy victory, the letter 
written by Charlie Howard had reached his hands. He 
read it without grasping its significance until the words 
about stealing food made him think. Summoning El- 
Kaldani and El-Kazim. the Tiger made his way to the 
rock-chamber where the store of gold was lying. In a 
few minutes the seals and padlocks were torn off and the 
contents of the treasure convoy revealed. 

"Ah," said the Tiger, after a long, long pause, during 
which his officers watched his face with beating hearts, 
" the Pasha was too clever for us. We seized the wrong 
convoy after all. Unless," he continued, after a gloomy 
silence, “he also was deceived. A note may have been 


sent to him in the sapie strain as the one delivered to 
me. It was signed ‘Charlie Howard.* By the Prophet, 
I have it. It was the big Englishman who snatched 
the prisoner out of my courtyard. The same man whose 
accursed leopard nearly stole my life. Not a word, El- 
Kaldani, I cannot brook speech at the present moment. 
I must think. Where is the man who brought the note ? 
he can tell me who delivered it into his hands, and then— 
I shall hunt him dowm and kill him. Come away, have 
this stuff flung out to the dogs." 

His officers followed him with crestfallen faces, and 
watched him as he hurried to his apartments. 

"Another mistake, El-Kazim," said El-Kaldani, with 
a sly grin on his face, "you are always unlucky." 

"Jest about thine own luck, foolish babbler," growled 
El-Kazim, "there shall be no mistake about this," and 
he drove his dagger deep into the heart of El-Kaldani, 
and strode on without another word. That night he rode 
furiously towards the distant city of Hamadan and passed 
for ever from the sight and service of the Tiger of Baghdad. 
Two years later a Russian bullet cut short his career, and 
the murder of El-Kaldani was avenged by a sturdy Cossack 
who laughed as he leaped his pony over the body of the 
unfortunate Arab. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


OWERlKG above the Armen¬ 
ian town was a precipitous 
ridge of mountain. Access 
to it w r as by a number of 
narrow goat-tracks. On the 
plateau was rough pastur¬ 
age where, in the early days 
of the springtime, thousands 
of goats found good feeding. 
A deep lake, fed by the rains 
and melted snows, stretched 
for a mile or so and re¬ 
flected the bright blue of 
the unclouded sky and the 
purple of the star-sown heavens. This lake was said to be 
unfathomable and strange legends were told of its wonder¬ 
ful properties. Each night, after the Kurdish soldiers had 
departed with the convoy, sturdy Armenians, laden with 
provisions, toiled up the goat-track, returning before the 
break of day. Word had been secretly sent round that 
a massacre by the Kurds was imminent, and Joseph and 
the leading merchants in the town were preparing for a 
retreat. When Charlie Howard and Jack King arrived 
at a point some eight miles away from the town they were 
met by Tompops, who having gleefully explained how he 
had managed to change the boxes, directed them to proceed 
up the mountains to the rendezvous on the plateau. Here 
a little after sunset they were joined by Joseph and some of 
the merchants. They eyed the Kurdish bandit chief with 
apprehension but Charlie Howard soon dispelled their fears. 

" We need plenty of weapons, Joseph/ 1 he said, when the 
company was gathered in a mountain shelter, "and this 
gentleman may help us to obtain some. Tell him*your 
plan, Jack." 

Jack King rubbed his hands and chuckled. The com¬ 
rades had already discussed a scheme which appeared to 
promise success. 

"Look here, Joseph," said Jack, "there is a German 
officer named Von Weltreich ; you know him well, for he has 
been poking about the country for several years. We have 
learned that he is at present in Hamadan selling rifles 
to the Persians. He would rather dispose of them to the 
Kurds, for the villain wants the mountaineers to be well 
supplied with modern arms. How many receipts did 
>ou get from the Pasha ? " 

" We hold receipts for nearly two hundred thousand 
English pounds, Effendi, but these mean three times as 


much if the taxes were collected from the Turks in Asia 
Minor. We have purchased the taxes with—" 

" Provisions and stores," interrupted Jack. " Suppose 
now, Joseph, that you could work off these worthless re¬ 
ceipts upon Von Weltreich-in exchange for modern rifles, 
machine-guns and ammunition, would you do it ? Mind, 
it isn’t honest, but, as Von Weltreich would say, ‘ Necessity 
knows no law.’ " 

“ I would do it without a moment’s compunction, Effendi, 
if I thought it would save my unoffending women and 
children from massacre." 

" Right you are. Collect all the receipts and give them 
to this simple old thief of a Kurd. It’s all serene; he doesn’t 
know English, and if he did he would be delighted to be 
called a thief. He will go off to Hamadan and find out 
where Von Weltreich is, and I'll bet anything you like the 
German will swallow the golden bait and the Kurds will 
get the rifles. The idea of making a huge sum will appeal 
to the business instincts of Von Weltreich, and the fact that 
the Kurds will get the weapons will be an added inducement. 
At any rate the receipts will be worth nothing in three 
weeks' time, and we must have something up-to-date if 
we are to save the lives of the women and children." 

The matter was fully explained to the Kurdish chieftain, 
and Jack added something which made him keen to enter 
upon the task. 

" Get all the weapons and ammunition you can, and re¬ 
member, if there is anychange.you can keep it. Two hundred 
thousand pounds are a big sum and Von Weltreich won t 
have enough weapons by him for such an amount. Get 
him to buy all the receipts and pay you what is over in 
gold or English bank-notes, and then, my sportive buck, 
you will be a rich man for life." 

When this was duly explained to the chieftain and his 
followers, they were eager to get down to the valley where 
they had left their horses and be off to Hamadan. 

Von Weltreich fell into the trap as easily as a diver 
falls into a deep stream. He wa$ sitting in a handsome 
room in an old palace in Hamadan, and was gazing pensively 
at the great range of mountains behind the ancient city. 
He had received word from Germany which made him very 
thoughtful. At length the harvest of all his patient culti¬ 
vation and sowing was on the point of being reaped. In 
a few days the tnonth of August would be on him, and a 
gun would be fired from Berlin whose explosion would 
reverberate around the world. 

" It is a great city and an interesting one," muttered 
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Von Weltreich, as he looked down on the flat roofs of the 
city. "Ecbatana of the ancient world, where Alexander 
the Great offered sacrifices on his return from India, and 
wept because there were no other worlds to conquer. A 
mightier army than Alexander knew will soon make the 
walls of Hamadan re-echo to the tramp of armed feet. Over 
there is the shrine which marks the tomb of Queen Esther 
and her kinsman Mordecai. The rock-hewn tablets out¬ 
side the city bear the proud names of Darius and Xerxes, 
and soon another name will be added to these illustrious 
kings, that of Wilhelm.'* 

He rose, clicked his heels together, and raised his hand 
in a stiff military salute. He might have remembered 
Hainan when he spoke of Esther and Mordecai. Haman, 
the intriguing statesman, who was hanged upon the gallows 
he had prepared for others. His soliloquy was interrupted 
by the entrance of a Kurdish chieftain w h< se bu 
was urgent and. as it proved after a few minutes' conv< 
lion, exceedingly profitable. Von Well 
receipts with careful scrutiny. 

"Stolen, I suppose." he said curtly. 

"Certainly. Effendi. strange things happen to 
Armenians in the mountains." 

I might steal them 
from you. Chief." 

" You might, Effendi, 
but you will not.’* 

"Why?" said Von 
Weltreich. moving nearer 
the door. 

“ I should take them 
again—when you were 
dead, Effendi." replied 
the chief, examining his 
pistol with care. "It is 
better to bargain than 
to steal when you are 
dealing with a Kurd. 

You have rifles and am¬ 
munition to sell, and 
know how to use money. 

I have two thousand 
Kurdish tribesmen to 
equip with modern 
weapons. Here arc re¬ 
ceipts for two hundred 
thousand English pounds 
signed by the Pasha, and 
bearing the holy seal of 
the Padishah. The taxes 
are worth three times 
the amount, and only 
wait to be gathered from 
one of the richest dis¬ 
tricts in Asia Minor. If 
you can let me have 
two thousand rifles and 
twenty machine - guns, 

with an ample supply of ammunition, I will take them, 
and you can pay me the difference in gold and English 
bank-notes." 

" Why English bank-notes?" 

" Because* I prefer them and will take no other. You 
can obtain easily w r hat you need. Ii you do not wish to 
trade I can dispose of the receipts to the Jewish gold mer¬ 
chants in the city, and buy all the weapons I need from 
some of the traders working around the Persian Gulf." 

" You have all your plans well thought out, Chief. Give 
me the receipts or. rather, bring them to me in three days* 
time. Where shall the arms be delivered ? I will give 
five thousand pounds English in addition." 

" Ten miles from here, in the pass which leads across 
the mountains to Baghdad. You will provide the carts 
and animals. I will see to the drivers. The money I 
will receive myself from your hands, and will then give 
you the receipts." 

•• It is a bargain." said Von Weltreich ; " the carts shall 


be there on the morning of the fourth day, and I will bring 
the money." 

“ I shall see the boxes packed myself, Effendi," said the 
chieftain w r ith an engaging smile, "and examine the am¬ 
munition. I cannot afford to make any mistake." 

" As you will; let me examine the receipts once again.” 
He took a.pocket magnifying glass and went carefully over 
every document, examining with special care the seal of 
the Sultan and the signature of the Pasha. 

Within a w eek the weapons w r ere safely delivered into the 
hands of Charlie How r ard and Jack King, and Von Weltreich 
gloated exultantly over a bundle of \yorthless documents, 
and was busy ar¬ 
ranging for the 
taxes of the richest 
district 
in Asia 
Minor to 


on the mountain sides.” 


matured his plans, and his men under 
El-Kaldani and Mussah El-Kazim were waiting 
{See page 569.) 


be collected. Unfortunately officers of the Sultan had 
already begun the collection, and word had been sent 
from Constantinople that the head of the Pasha should 
be forwarded there on the first opportunity. When 
Von Weltreich learned the fatal news, by telegram, that 
the precious documents were worthless he instantly deter¬ 
mined to cut his loss by passing them on to some one else. 
The Jews of Hamadan were out of the question, for they 
were in touch wdth all the financiers of Turkey and Persia, 
and knew everything that w'as going on. By a lucky 
inspiration he thought of his wealthy associate the Tiger 
of Baghdad, and started forthwith on the hundred miles 
ride through the mountains. He came at an inopportune 
moment. The murder of El-Kaldani, the flight of El- 
Kazim, and the disappointment over the treasure chests 
had put the Tiger into a bad frame of mind. His welcome 
to Von Weltreich was not cordial, but his anger w r as in¬ 
creased when the suave German propounded his scheme 
and laid his documents upon the table. 
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“The taxes of the richest districts in Asia Minor/’ said 
Von Weltreich, tapping the parchments impressively, “ and 
sold to an Armenian syndicate in the town up yonder for 
no less a sum than two hundred thousand pounds, English. 
Payment was duly made and the gold was sent to 
Baghdad.” 

“ I see/* murmured the Tiger gently, “ and you want to 
sell the receipts to me. For how much, my friend ? ” 

“ For their face value, Mirza Mohammed ; you know that 
they are worth three times as much more.” ' 

” Then keep them, my friend ; I happen to hear the news 
of Baghdad every day. The Pasha, who carried out this 
business, took a number of treasure chests down to the 
city and had them opened. Instead of gold he found that 
he had been guarding provisions and stones. The Arme¬ 
nians had somehow played him false. Some of my men 
happened to fall in with the convoy when it was passing 
through the mountains, and chanced to capture about 
eighty strong boxes. When they were exagiined here we 
found provisions instead of gold. Now you come and 
offer to sell me the receipts which the Pasha gave to the 
Armenian merchants. They are worth nothing, and no 
one save a-” 

“A what, Mirza Mohammed ? ” exclaimed Von Weltreich 
in anger. He saw that the Tiger was playing with him. 

“ I was about to say a fool,” replied Mirza Mohammed 
calmly, “ and if you wish I will add another word—a knave. 
If you came by these documents honestly you have been 
tricked by some one more wily than yourself. If you have 
heard the news and know that they are worthless you are 
trying to pass them on to me in exchange for my hard-won 
wealth. I am not so simple, Effendi, by a long way.” 

” You were simple enough to attack a convoy in order 
to get provisions when you thought you were seizing gold, 
Mirza, and you were both knave and fool. I bought these 
documents from a Kurdish chieftain-” 

” Describe him, Effendi, carefully,” interrupted the Tiger 
eagerly. “ Or, wait a moment until I can summon my 
chief spy.’* 

He clapped his hands and gave an order to the slave 
who answered the signal. In a few minutes a sharp-faced 
Arab was ushered into the room. Von Weltreich, who 
had an excellent memory for faces, described the Kurdish 
chieftain. 

“ It is the same, O Mirza Mohammed,” said the spy. 
” He has been seen with the Englishman who calls him¬ 
self Charlie Howard, and some ten days ago he left the 
Armenian town with his people and went on the road to 
Hamadan.” 

” He had stolen the documents,” said the Tiger with 
conviction. 

” And now is in the Kurdish mountains with two thousand 
rifles, twenty machine-guns, and five thousand pounds in 
English money,” growled Von Weltreich, twisting his sky¬ 
pointing moustache. “ May the Evil One dog his footsteps 
and bring him to ruin, the false-tongued thief.” 

“Nay, my lord, it is not likely that he stole the docu¬ 
ments. It must be remembered that the receipts belonged 
to a number of merchants. It would be difficult to steal 
from all. They must have been collected by the mer¬ 
chants and entrusted to him by someone. If there is a 
plot the Armenians of Fanpadan must be in it.” 

“ By the Prophet.” shouted the Tiger,” he is right,Effendi, 
they deceived the Pasha about the gold by some unknowm 
c unning wile of Shaitan, and sent him off like an old camel 
laden with rubbish, and having obtained the receipts, 
which would become worthless as soon as the Pasha dis¬ 
covered the deception, they determined to sell them to the 
first rich fool they could meet. By the wisdom of Allah 
they were guided to you, Effendi, and Allah or Shaitan did 
noi lead them astray.” 

Von Weltreich had borne as much as his temper would 
stand, and the scornful raillery of the Tiger irritated him 
beyond endurance. Snatching up his leather glove he 
sprang forward and was about to strike the Arab in the 

e. The fierce glare in the eyes of the Tiger made him 
pause. 


” Do not raise your hand to me. Effendi,” said the Tiger, 
speaking in measured tones. “ I never forgive a blow and 
do not wait for a set occasion to strike down my enemy. 
I kill him Where he standsr armed or unarmed, prepared 
or unprepared. I know no chivalry when my interests 
are to be served, and take the opportunity as it presents 
itself. If you raise your hands I will shoot you where you 
'stand, and the river which brawls down there over iis 
rocky bed shall receive your body. We Arabs are men 
of quick passions, and you come of a race which does not 
undeistand us. Now, listen ; the Armenians have played 
a clever trick upon the Pasha, and I have also suffered. 1 
am convinced that behind them there is an accursed English¬ 
man who calls himself Charlie Howard. He was the same 
villain who snatched my white prisoner out of my hands. 
He defeated my officers and killed my Arabs, and was nearly 
the cause of my death by the claws of his leopard. I 
believe he has been thwarting me in the purchase of rifles, 
and was the cuiming plotter who snatched the treasure 
gold of the Armenians out of my hands. He made a 
laughing-stock of the Pasha, a laughing-stock of you. and 
has led up to the murder of my office^ El-Kaldani and the 
disappearance of El-Kazinr. To-morrow I shall gather 
my Arabs and go north to find out if he is in Fanpadan. 
and I swear by Allah that I will never rest until the 
Englishman is in my hands and has been put to a cruel 
death.” 

The sharp sound of hoof-strokes in the courtyard below 
interrupted the flow of the Tiger's wiathlul words. A few 
minutes later Abu Gurkan, covered with the dust of hard 
riding, stood before his chief. 

” My lord Mirza Mohammed, Allah has given the mighty 
chief, Malik Mohammed Bek, rest from his labours,** he 
announced in solemn tones. “ He passed away laden with 
years and honours, and before the end he gave me this 
with the command that it should be placed in the hands 
of my lord.” 

He handed the Tiger a tiny parchment bag made of the 
web-foot of an albatross. It was sealed with a leaden 
seal, and attached to the cord was a strip of parchment 
with a few words of Arabic written thereon : ”Let it remain 
unopened. It is best .** 

“ Laden with years and honours, so let 1 he old man rest,” 
said the Tiger, as he dropped the bag into his wallet.’ He 
has walked bravely the pilgrimage of tins life, and is better 
away. His wealth and power are now in stronger hands. I 
rule alone, and Arabia shall feel the strength of my mind 
and hands. Take a rest, Abu Gurkan, to-morrow I shall 
ride with thee to Baghdad, and when I return, Effetfdi. 
together we will search out this Englishman and have our 
revenge.” 

Next day the Tiger, attended by Abu Gurkan, rode across 
the plains to Baghdad, and a week later a vast company of 
Arab horsemen, under the leadership of Mirza Mohammed, 
started out for the mountain stronghold and the Armenian 
town of Fanpadan. And beading southward, from the 
frowning mountains of Kurdistan, several thousand fierce 
wolves of Kurdish soldiers were on their way to annihilate 
the population of the ill-fated little town. They were 
like butchers about to enter a sheepiold, for no one 
dreamed that an unarmed town, inhabited by intellectual 
and peace-loving Armenians, would offer a moment’s re¬ 
sistance. The soldiers Rested and laughed as they rode 
along, their wicked minds full of thoughts *of pillage, 
cruelty and murder, and, as they passed, many a devout 
Turk, guessing their errand, wished them gbod-speed and 
a happy return. 

As it happened, the respite of a few weeks had enabled 
the plateau fortress to be prepared, and one day Charlie 
Howard and Jack King, taking the opportunity of a 
temporary absence of the majority of the Turkish soldiers 
and police, led a number of well-armed Armenians down 
the mountain-tracks, and before sunset the town was 
evacuated and the population—that is, as many as believed 
that a massacre was imminent—were safe in the meadows 
and shelters of the plateau awaiting with considerable 
anxiety what the coming days would bring forth. 
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HOW TO GROW A MOUSTACHE QUICKLY. I. 
A Tale of a Dog and a Hedgehog. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

TIGBR-HUNT1NG WITH A ROPE. 


I T was now the tenth day of August and the heat, 
even among the mountains, was intense. The 
little town lay sleeping in the fierce sunshine, and 
a strange peace brooded over the place. Somewhere 
out on the Hamadan road a hoarse trumpet sounded, and 
a cloud of dust rose. The Kurdish soldiers were drawing 
near the fated town. A few hours later they entered 
its streets and separated—each squadron moving off to a 
previously appointed station. Some of the officers galloped 
away to the barracks. There they learned that for several 
days the town had been evacuated by the majority of its 
inhabitants, and that only about a thousand had remained 
in their houses. It was supposed that the people had taken 
to the mountains behind the town. 

"Are there any Turks living here?” demanded the 
commanding officer. He was a tall, spare, man with a 
sun-tanned, hard face, thin lips, and fierce, glancing eyes. 
His voice was harsh and rasping. 

“ None,” was the reply, “ except the police guards.” 

" How many soldiers and police ? ” 

" Two hundred.” 

“Order all to return to barracks and to remain there. 
Call them by sound of bugle. Do it at once.” 

When this was done the officer summoned the leader 
of the police. He was a fat, indolent-looking Turk whose 
face showed clearly that he was under considerable 
apprehension. 

“ You will command all the Armenian women and chil¬ 
dren to gather in the market-place within half an hour. The 
men wifi also assemble outside the town on the Baghdad 
road. The Sultan has ordered the women and children 
to join their fellow-countrymen in the city of Van. The 
men will follow them twelve hours later. You will insist 
that every person leaves the houses within thirty minutes. 
After every Armenian has left the town you and your 
companions will be asked to explain how it happened that 
you let the majority of the people escape to the mountains. 
Where do you suppose they are now ? ” 

He rapped out his sentences like the sharp crack of a 
whip, and the face of the police-official grew white with 
fear. Without a word he pointed to the ridges behind 
the town, and the officer nodded his head. 

Long before the thirty minutes had expired a crowd of 
weeping women, and children were standing trembling in 
the market-place. Many of them were remarkable for 
their physical beauty. Dark eyes, perfect, white teeth, 
lustrous hair, and clear olive skins glowing with health 
made up a picture of graceful, refined womanhood. Some 


were well-educated, able to speak English, French, Arabic, 
and Persian fluently, excellent musicians and skilled in 
household management and affairs. The children were 
handsome and graceful, as bonny a company as could be 
seen anywhere. All were terrified with a nameless fear, 
and the youngest little ones clung to the skirts of mothers 
and sisters. When the commanding officer rode into the 
market-place he looked on them with the same kind of 
interest that a farmer shows when he is inspecting a particu¬ 
larly fine flock of poultry. He pointed out several women 
and young girls, and his Kurdish orderlies nodded and 
made mental notes. 

" You may dispose of the rest,” he said, as he shook his 
rein. " Lead them out forthwith.” 

A bugle sounded and several hundred Kurds trotted 
out of the side streets, and surrounded the Armenians. 
Orders were shouted, and with loud cries and lamentations 
the poor souls turned away from their homes and took the 
hill-road to the north-west. Meanwhile a large company 
of the men were being led towards the southern road. The 
Kurds treated them as they would have served a herd 
of cattle, pricking them with their spears or hitting them 
with the butts, again slashing at them with their riding- 
whips, while they herded them into a narrow road. A few 
desperate men tried to escape by plunging into the thickets 
which grew here and there alongside the road. A crack 
of a pistol and a mocking laugh told that a swift tragedy 
had taken place. Then, at a word of command, the Kurds 
unslung their rifles and deliberately shot the crowd of 
men down. A few volleys sufficed to make the place a 
valley of death, and the Kurds rode here and there firing 
their automatic pistols, or using their spears, to kill the 
wounded. The brutal callousness of the whole proceeding 
was revolting in the extreme, and yet this tragedy was 
one of the mildest in the long catalogue of infamous and 
cruel massacres among the Armenian people. When all 
were dead the Kurds rode back into the town, and the 
work of pillage began. 

Soon columns of smoke arose, and the clear skies were 
clouded with the black fumes. All day and through the 
night the fires raged, and forty-eight hours later the tear- 
filled eyes of a few women and children beheld from the far 
distance the heavy columns of smoke which told them of 
the destruction of their homes. Not one Armenian reached 
the city of Van. A few women were dragged away to 
distant cities, and many children were sold as slaves. 
The rest lay dead where the hand of the merciless Kurds 
had struck them down, and the hard-hearted scoundrels 
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then hurried back to join their comrades in further 
pillage and strife. More than half of the town lay in 
ruins, and in the part which was untouched by fire 
the Kurds took up their quarters until the Armenian 
refugees in the mountain had been dealt with. They 
had little idea of what awaited them, for these same 
Armenians were now armed with rifles, and on every 
mountain-track machine-guns, cunningly concealed, lay 
ready to avenge the murders which had taken place. 

Jack King knew his business thoroughly and the de¬ 
fence was arranged on excellent lines. The position could 
not be out-flanked, and access to the plateau would only 
be gained by the forcing of the mountain-tracks. Jack 
could have held the place against ten times the number 
of Kurds, even if he had had only one hundred men to 
depend upon. The Kurdish officer detailed a number of 
scouts to learn the goat-tracks and report on the strength 
of the Armenian force, because he had a suspicion that 
some rifles might be found among them Guarding the 
most favourable road for an upward rush, was Tompops 
uith his comrade. The dwarfs had crept more 


them that Tompops saw that another scout was on the 
trail. 

Dropping down among his dead men the officer again used 
his field-glasses, from side to side, striving to make out 
the exact position, but not an Armenian was in sight 
anywhere. He turned his glance upon the town which 
lay beneath him, and at that moment heard what sounded 
like a gentle sigh. A mosquito seemed to bite him in the 
back of the neck. He raised his hand and brushed some¬ 
thing away. For some minutes he appeared to be un¬ 
able to take his gaze from the town, but, in reality, the 
cold hand of death was gripping him, and presently he 
stumbled forward, collapsed, and lay still. Two small 
black figures crawled from behind the boulders, and while 
one removed his weapons and field-glasses the other hopped 
about in a kind of wild war-dance. 

That night, a little before sunset, some Kurdish orderlies 



morning of the 

second day the blow-pipe had done some work, and four 
Kurds lay dead a few paces from where Tompops was lying. 
To all appearance the Kurds were asleep but each man 
had a tiny puncture in the front of his neck. Tompops 
crawled out in order to take their weapons, and at the 
same time withdrew the darts and thrust them into his 
wallet. 

At about noon the commanding officer, deceived by the 
perfect stillness of the mountain-side, and being an expert 
scout himself, determined to observe the position with his 
own eyes. Crawling into the brushwood at the base of 
the hill h<? stealthily made his way upward until he caught 
sight of the recumbent figures of his men. An angry ex¬ 
clamation broke from him when he saw them resting, as 
he thought, by the wayside. As lie crept nearer a suspicion 
crossed his mind that all was not right. Taking a pair of 
field-glasses from his belt he scanned the track, examining 
at his leisure every bush and boulder. Nothing caught his 
attention as being the hiding-place of any foe, but he did 
not lay aside his caution. As yet the negroes had neither 
seen nor heard him. It was only when he crawled to the 
dead men, and had laid his hand on the face of one of 


discovered the officer's body about a hundred yards from 
the gate leading to the Persian road. The negroes had 
dragged it down, and left it where they knew it would 
be found. Three days later some five thousand Arab 
horsemen under the leadership of the Tiger of Baghdad 
came trotting up to the town, and summoned the inhabi¬ 
tants tc surrender. It was with astonishment the Arabs 
learned what had transpired. 

“ We have carried off some women and children, and 
killed their men,” said the Turkish police-official. 

" I know,” interrupted the Tiger; " I passed some bodies 
as I galloped along the mountain road. Where are the 
rest of the people ? ” 

"Up there, among the mountains, my lord.” 

" Is there no way up beside the goat-tracks ? ” 

“None, my lord, except by a journey of some eighty 
miles, and even then the mountain roads are steep.” 

"Are the Armenians armed ? Have they leaders? How 
came it that they escaped so easily ? Had they any suspicion 
that Kurdish troops were coming into the town ? Summon 
any little intelligence you may have hidden away in that 
stupid head of thine, and answer my questions.” 
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The fierce Arab reined in his steed, and glowered down 
upon the terrified official as he poured out his rapid questions, 
but the man was too shaken to reply with any intelligence. 

" Send a strong force of horsemen around, Abu Gurkan ; 
Ibrahim shall take command. Let them attack as soon 
as they reach a place where they can mount the heights. 
I shall fight from this side. The Englishman is up there 
with the Armenians. His hand is in all this, and I have 
had information concerning him. The man who brings 
me his head shall be made a wealthy chief. No one must 
be spared, cut the Armenians down without mercy, they 
shall be destroyed root and branch. It is the command of 
the Sultan, and mine also.’' 

" Have no fear on that point, iny lord,” said Ibrahim, 
as he gathered up his reins. “ They shall be destroyed.'' 

He gathered the Arabs together, and soon, at the head 
of some ten squadrons of one hundred each, trotted out 
of the town, and started on the long ride which was necessary 
before he could strike upwards and turn the position taken 
J}y the Armenians. 

Ibrahim ha'd not pas¬ 
sed out of sight when 
Abu Gurkan saluted the 
Tiger, and gave him 
some information of im¬ 
portance. It was about 
the death of the Kurdish 
leader. 

“ His body was dis¬ 
covered on the road 
there," he said, pointing 
along the way. "There 
was no mark of any 
injury, my lord, but he 
must have met his death 
by the hand of our 
enemies. One thing is 
certain, lie has not been 
shot." 

" The Kurdish bandit 
was acting for himself, 
and they have no rifles, 

Abu Gurkan, the Ar¬ 
menians have been too 
well watched to obtain 
arms. Their knives and 
perhaps a few axes are 
all the weapons they 
possess. Order the men 
to dismount. We will 
rush up the track as 
swiftly as possible, and 
once upon the plateau 
they will be at our 
mercy. Kill all you lay hands upon except the English¬ 
man." 

*' I understand, my lord ; the men are eager to advance." 

When the signal was given the Arabs swarmed up the 
mountain-side, and raced forward with all the activity 
of desert and hill-trained soldiers. They passed rapidly 
through the scrub and trees, and were soon breasting the 
steeper ascent which led to the upper ridge. Here Abu 
Gurkan ordered every man to lie flat and rest until breath 
had been recovered. Half an hour passed and the whistles 
sounded the advance once more, and the Arabs sprang 
to their feet and prepared to make the final rush. They 
were about two hundred yards from the top when a wither¬ 
ing fire broke out from concealed machine-guns, and men 
began to drop all along the line. The hail of bullets swung 
in great semicircles across the face of the mountain side, 
and the Arabs realised, to their discomfiture, that the 
Armenians were not only armed but knew how to use 
their weapons. It was death to remain in the open, and 
Jong before the whistles gave the signal to seek cover every 
man who could do so was hiding behind anything he could 
.find. 

" May the curse of Allah light on that vile Englishman," 


muttered Abu Gurkan. as he lay flat behind a rock. “ He 
has taught the scum how to use their weapons. Blessed 
be the darkness, may it come soon. If we show ourselves 
while the daylight lasts we shall be dead men. This war¬ 
fare on the mountain side is not to my taste. I am a coward 
unless my legs are around a horse." 

It was the longest day the Arabs had ever experienced 
but an hour or so after nightfall they crept noiselessly 
down from their perilous position and heard the Tiger of 
Baghdad raging and cursing in the town below. 

Meanwhile the retreat of the Arabs had been watched 
by Tompops and Tommybim. Jack King was certain 
that his enemies would not venture to attack the ridge 
after their severe mauling from the machine-guns, and 
had given the negro scouts orders to follow the Arabs 
when they withdrew and report at once by flash-light if 
any new movement was under way. Noiselessly the dwarfs 
traversed the whole of the descent and dropped into the 
shelter of the river gully. Eor a time they lav behind the 
long storehouse and Tompops removed 
the stones in the wall in order to find 
out if any Arabs were billeted in 
the place. They had hardly time 
to crawl through when the heavy 
padlocks and bars upon the doors 
were flung aside and the 
light of some torches 
shone through the opened 
space. The Tiger of 
Baghdad and Abu Gur¬ 
kan, attended by some 
half-dozen guards, strode 
into the storehouse. 

" This is the place, 
Abu Gurkan," said the 
Tiger, taking a torch in 
his hand and holding it 
up;' ’ here we will discover 
the mystery of the pro¬ 
vision chests and the 
gold which was not in 
the convoy- That blind 
mule of a Pasha took 
away boxes which had 
been substituted by the 
cunning Joseph and the 
Armenian merchants, 
but the treasure is still 
here. These chests are 
heavy, try to move some 
of them. Knock off the 
padlocks. Has no one 
a hammer ? " 

The .Tiger had spent 
some time investigating the storehouse while his men were 
storming the mountain and had come to the conclusion 
that a substitution of chests had caused the Pasha to 
pack up worthless boxes while the gold lay concealed in 
provision boxes which had been moved to another part of 
the storehouse and thus escaped his notice. 

"There is no hammer, my lord," said Abu Gurkan, " but 
we can return shortly with everything necessary' to open 
the chests, and make a thorough search." 

" Go. I will remain here until you come back." 

He walked as far as the door with the Arabs and waited 
for some time, watching the stars blazing in the clear sky. 
When he re-entered the dark storehouse Tompops and 
Tommybim were waiting for him. They were standing 
on each side and a thin camcl-rope lay across the floor. 
The Tiger, suspecting nothing, stepped towards the rows 
of boxes at the farther end of the storehouse. There was a 
rapid movement in the darkness and something swept across 
his legs and hurled him backwards. His head struck the 
ground with a dull thud and he lost consciousness. Instantly 
two wiry figures darted upon him and the rope was wound 
around his arms and legs and he was pinioned securely. 

" Troo de hole quickly," gasped Tompops to his comrade, 
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4 and close de wall up wif de stones. Drag him down to 
tie nbber and lay him in de darkest place you can find,** 
and then he poured out an excited torrent of words in his 
own African tongue. 

A little after midnight two sturdy little figures were 
toiling up the mountain side carrying a prostrate, bound 
man on a stretcher which they had improvised, and Abu 


Gurkan and his comrades were searching everywhere 
among the Arabs for the Tiger of Baghdad, who had left 
the long stone storehouse without telling his soldiers where 
he was going. His movements were always swift and 
erratic, but this time Abu Gurkan was afraid that some¬ 
thing had happened which was more than a little out of 
the common. 


{To be concluded.) 


For Young England fallen in Battle. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


C OLLEGE, and playing-field, school, desk, and banking- 
house. 

All swelled the hosts that from east and from north 
Snatched up their rifles, and steadily, gallantly, 
Shoulder to shoulder for England marched forth ! 

Far from the Island home over the Channel foam 
Cannon to enemy cannon replied ! 

Red the broad heavens lay, redder the track w'hcre they, 
Young England’s chivalry, laboured and died l 

And now at evening when closely the shadows lie 
Over the city, there sounds through its din 
Faintly a bugle-call, ringing by roof and wall, 

Bidding the ghostly battalions fall in 1 
Risen from Glory’s bed, they, with a soundless tread, 

March down familiar streets that we may hold 
Firmly to graver things, nobler and braver things, 

Keeping the Grey Mother strong as of old ! 


For they’re not lost! They are here on our playing-fields I 
There’s not a part of our England but shrines 

Their spirits glorious, for they’ve returned to us 
Like homing birds from the far battle-lines ! 

And moving nigh to us, ceaseless they cry to us, 

“ Stand forth, brave lad, take your gun, bear the 
brunt 1 ” 

Shrink not from sacrifice, be this your shield’s device, 

“ I am a soldier, my post on Life’s front ! ” 

Shall we be deaf to them, they who have died for us ? 
Shall we not feel we have leased them our lives ? 

They are a pattern, a light, and a guide for us, 

Winners of goals for which each of us strives ! 

And what more splendid achievement can they desire 
Who to their heavenly Captain have gone, 

Than to see friends of theirs stand forth as w ? orthy heirs, 
Filled with the spirit their hosts handed on 1 


Date “Tags,” and How to Make Them. 


By C. E. JOHNSTONE. 



ROBABI.Y many readers 
of the 44 B.O.P." are 
familiar with the famous 
poem by Bret Harte 
entitled "The Heathen 
Chinee,'* which describes 
the various tricky devices 
of a Celestial card- 
sharper, and contains the 
couplet :— 

And they found in his nails, which 
were taper, 

What is frequent in tapers, that’s 
wax. 


In a magazine published many 
Years ago in Cambridge called The Light Green there 
appeared a parody, by A. C. Hilton, entitled the ” Heathen 
1’arsee." which deals with an undergraduate who is en¬ 
deavouring to pass an examination by means of similar 
shady tricks. In it occurs the following :— 


And they found in his palms, which were hollow, 
What is frequent in palms, that is dates. 


This is particularly interesting as being one of the most 
perfect parodies ever written, but so “ shady ” a method 
of introducing dates into a history paper is scarcely likely 
to appeal to readers of the 44 B.O.P." Probably most 
people are familiar with one or more of the old-fashioned 
Memoria Technica’* methods of remembering dates; 
but most of these are based on some elaborate system of 
taking certain letters of the alphabet to represent certain 
numbers ; and in the long run the average schoolboy finds 
it as tedious and difficult to master the method as to 
memorise the date itself. 


The great merit of thre method now' about to be explained 
is its extreme simplicity, which is such that any boy of 
average intelligence can master it and learn to use it 
profitably in about ten minutes, while a good many boys 
who are reckoned exceptionally slow have displayed un¬ 
expected mental agility after a very* small amount of 
instruction in its use. 

I cannot claim any merit in the originating of this 
method, as it was suggested to me many years ago by 
mv brother, who gave me a single instance of it ; but, so 
far as I know, never made any further use of it himself, 

From that single instance have grown up many scores 
of dates which now remain firmly fixed in .various heads ; 
whereas formerly they used to 44 slip through one’s fingers 
like running water, like the sands of time, like change lor 
a sovereign." 

The system is more easily explained by a single instance 
than by any amount of explanation ; and I cannot do 
better, I think, than give the original example which 
formed*the starting-point from which all the others w r ere 
evolved. 

" You will find the date of the Battle of Pella," said 
my brother, 44 in the words the pella victor." 

44 How ? ** I inquired. 

44 By the very simple expedient of counting the letters. 
the is three letters, pella is five letters, and victor six. 
Date 356 b.c. ! ** 

It is, as you see, profoundly simple, but at the same 
time very ingenious. 

For some rather obscure reason, the name that I have 
been accustomed to use for these date-giving phrases is 
Tag (no allusion to the German variety !), and the un¬ 
earthing and compiling of these tags will be found a very 
interesting and profitable amusement, especially when 
the history examination is on. 


42 
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DATE “TAGS,” AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


The Pella Victor is a good instance, in so far as it gives 
the name of the battle and the date, birUweak inasmuch 
as it does not give the victor’s name. 

Two good instances from English history of the four¬ 
teenth century arc :— 

a bow mens’ battle, which is of course the battle of 
Cr6cy, and the date counts up to 1346. Two years later 
occurred the pestilence known as the Black Death, which 
is appropriately tagged as a sad city diseased, 1348. 

Obviously the more information that can be worked 
into the tag the better, and here is a good one for the 
setting up of the first printing-press in Westminster, 
o type william caxton gives the man’s name, the character 
of his invention, and the date 1476 all in four words. 

It will be seen at once that some numbers are more 
difficult to get than others. Dates, for instance, that end 
in either 1 or 2 are awkward, for the simple reason 
that there are very few words of only one and two letters 
that can suitably be used at the end of a sentence. 

This can be got over in several ways. For instance : 
a Bible’s authorising gives 1611, the last word giving 
the two figures in 11. 

Sometimes the difficulty can be got over by using an 
initial for the one, as a battle round w. or possibly better 
a crown’d mercy w, for the date of Cromwell’s Crowning 
Mercy, the Battle of Worcester, 1651. 

a battle near york gives the date of the battle of 
Marston Moor. 1644. but presupposes the knowledge of 
the geographical position of Marston Moor. A better 
one is the Death of Charles I, represented by a stuart 
king sentenced, which gives 1649. 


Fairly obvious and therefore good tags are The Armada. 
a great maritime disaster, 1588, and a great world’s 
poet, 1564, the date of Shakespeare’s birth. 

a victory clive plassey, 1757. gives the name of the 
man. the battle, and the date. 

Evidently the century may often be omitted, especiallv 
if it is the nineteenth century. 

Thus, the repeal of the Corn Laws, owing to ihe 
failure of the Potato Crop in Ireland, is given as crop 
failed, 1846; while the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny 
may be found in river alma, 1854, and delhi luck- 
now, 1857. 

Sometimes the tags come in peculiarly pat, as will be 
found in the case of dates in tjie history of the late 
Emperor of Austria. Thus for his marriage: franz 
weds. ’54. 

His brother Maximilian killed in Mexico: Mexico 

MAXIMIL, ’67 ; SADOWA HUNGARY, '67. 

The tragic death of Prince Rudolph at Meyerling is 
rudolpho meyerling, ’89 ; and the murder of the Empress 
as she was stepping from a boat on to the quay at Geneva, 
when she was stabbed by an anarchist named Luccheni. 
is given in anarchist luccheni, '98. 

It will be found that these tags are very ,easy to make, 
and they are of course all the easier to remember if you 
have worked them out yourself. Sometimes, if there is 
something rather odd about it, you are all the more likely 
to retain it. Thus, as a final tag to finish up with, condita 
rurbs est gives the founding of the City of Rome, 753. 
and the made-up word " Rurbs ” has to do duty for the 
City of Rome ! 



ALMS AND THE MAN. 


Brown now understands the meaning of Smith’s note :—** Dear neighbour Brown, 
do me a favour while I am away, and put out a little food on our doorstep every 
day for a stray dog that I’ve been looking after. The dog will eat anything, but 
please don't put yourself out." 

) 


My Friend Duff. 

(“ Lieutenant B. N. Duff has been awarded the V.C.” 
—Daily Paper.) 

By CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 

HY, I knew Duff ! He was the first to come 
And shake me by the hand, 

A new boy, scared and lonely, ’mid the hum 
Of a great School ; he was the first to stand. 
Forth from the ranks of fellows with a smile, 

A cheery word ; and how the face of things 
Altered at once ! And how the grey School pile 
Seemed friendlier from that moment ! Yes, there clings 
Around the name of Duff dear memories— 

Anil now all honour's his ! 

When I knew Duff, if you had said to me 

“ What d’ye think he’ll he 

When he’s a man ? ’' Not I. nor any one 

Would have replied “ A soldier.” There was none 

More quiet, more unmartial-like, more given 

To books and country rambles, things of peace; 

Placid, and stolid even. 

He’d plod along, not saying much, and yet 
Always respected, since his eyes he set 
Ever toward the worthiest goals, and thus 
Became a guide for us. 

So I knew Duff at school, and when the call 

Rang down the startled wind 

He put his books, his hopes, his work behind, 

He went for England’s sake, to live or fall. 

And he is honoured, he has won his spurs, 

This son of the old School ; what pride is hers ! 

What glory ours who called him friend ; for me 
What influence 1 Oh, may I ever be 
Even as he was, made of finer stuff 
Seeing that I knew Duff ! 
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Physical Culture for Boys: 

How to Become, and How to Keep, Fit. 

By W. ST. CLAIK PHILLIPS. 

Specialist in Boys’ Physical Traimng. Physical Training Master to County Hi|h School. Ilford, Holborn Grammar School, Westminster City School, etc. 

III.—Less Orthodox Physical Training. A Variety of Interesting Exercises. 


T HE second article of this series dealt with a system 
of " free ” exercises, a system exact, progressive 
and inexpensive, from which I hope my readers 
have extracted benefit. In this article we 
journey towards the same good goal in a more free-and- 
easy way. Our apparatus will be just common objects, 
things of everyday use or familiarity. 

Every boy knows that his hands are continually itching 
to grasp things to twirl or swing, 
to lift, or to hit out with. And 
he has no cause to be ashamed 
of that. For it is a common 
instinct, this reaching out and 
holding with the hands, an in¬ 
stinct like the constant sway¬ 
ing and feeling of the elephant’s 
trunk. There is a sense of 
security and power when the 
hands are fast on an object, 
however light ; what romance 
there is to an imaginative boy in 
the feel of a Stick—that knight lv, 
make-believe, trusty sword ! 

But, apart from this sug¬ 
gestion, there is a distinct value 
in the racial instinct to grasp, 
a physical-culture value of some 
note. Those various familiar 
things may be made to offer 
resistance to the budding mus¬ 
cles. and so to act as unortho¬ 
dox developers in general. 

We will enlist first in our service an ordinary broom- 
handle, pole, or scout’s staff. 

Exercise I.—Grasp the pole firmly at shoulders' width, 
the arms bent at right angles to the trunk. Steadily grind 
the wrists downward and upward. Hold the arms at full 
length forward and repeat. 

Exercise II.—Hold the pole horizontally forward with 
one hand only. Steadily turn the wrist as far as it will 
go. Repeat with the other hand. 

Exercise III-—Grasp the pole with one hand at the end. 
the other extremity resting on floor. Raise the lower 
end to the horizontal, using the power and side action of 
the wrist only ; lower slowly to floor. If too easy, tie some 
light object on the floor end of the pole ; if too hard, grasp 
the pole farther from end ; in any 
case do not strain. (These exercises 
are designed for the forearm, wrist and 
ringers.) 

Exercise IV.—-As in Exercise I., but 
with arms straight down, knuckles to 
thighs. Steadily bend arms until the 
pole is against upper chest, the wrists 
being bent forward ; slowly straighten 
arms, bending the wrists back at end 
of movement. As in Exercise II., but 
with both arms, and knuckles to floor. 

R?peat bending and straightening fully. (Designed for 
the upper-arms and wrists.) 

Exercise V.—As in Exercise IV., but with knuckles 
outward. Quickly bend arms; straighten forward : 
bend in to chest : straighten upward : bend in : extend 
poH to the left by bringing right arm across chest with 


relaxed or modified grasp, the pole being held in the left 
hand between the thumb and first finger : bring in to 
chest, recovering the full grasp: reverse action to right: 
bring in : straighten to thighs. (Designed for the shoulders, 
chest-walls and arms.) 

Exercise VI.—As in Exercise V., but with feet well 
apart. Raise the pole forwards and upwards, continuing 
movement above head until the pole reaches the lower- 
middle back ; reverse the action fully. During the move¬ 
ment, which must be steadily done, the hands are slid 
outwards along the pole, which is held between the finger 
and thumb, so that the arms may be kept straight through¬ 
out the exercise. The 
head should be well 
raised and the body erect. 

(Designed for the chest- 
walls and shoulders.) 

Exercise VII.—Stand 
with heels together, the 
pole resting across 
shoulders, hands at 
shoulders’width. Lunge 
smartly to the left, ex¬ 
tending the pole as in 
Exercise V., and turning 
the head: recover 
smartly to the starting 
position : repeat to the 
right fully. The lunging 
leg should be well bent, 
the other well straight¬ 
ened, both feet flat upon 
floor. Other arm positions may be used, together with 
other foot directions ; but the distance between the heels 
in all lunges is the length, three times, of the lunger’s foot. 

Exercise VIII — As in Exercise V. Bend the right knee 
smartly and extend the left leg to rear, at the same time 
raising the pole forward at shoulders’ height ; bend in to 
chest, retaining position of feet : extend arms : straighten 
the right leg. bringing rear foot to front, and lowering pole 
to thighs. 

Exercise IX., fig. i.—As in Exercise VI., but tvith pole 
above head. Moving steadily, and solely from, the hips, 
lower pole to fullest extent : raise well above head, hollow¬ 
ing the back : repeat bending and stretching. The knees 
and arms must be kept straight throughout, the head well 
back ; and the arms must not lower 
or move from the shoulders. The 
action should be entirely fronythe hips 
or waist, the body not unduly rounded 
or hunched at any part of movement. 

The exercise may be performed 
quicker, but not too quick or jerkily, 
for spinal suppling. (Designed for the 
lower-middle trunk generally.) 

Exercise X., fig. 2.—Stand with heels 
together and pole forward. Retaining 
arms, bend knees slowly outward and 
lower the body to fullest extent : straighten knees, firmly 
retaining arms : repeat bending and stretching. The body 
should be kept erect, head up, and heels together through¬ 
out. The pole may be held in other more difficult 
positions for progression. (Designed for the thighs and 
lower legs.) 





Fig. 2. 
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Exercise XI.—As in Exercise V. Bend knees quickly, 
raising pole forwards : straighten knees and lower arms. 
This may also be done with feet apart, heels either raised 
or lowered. Position of the body, etc., as in Exercise X. 
(Designed to make the knees, hips and ankles supple.) 

Exercise XII.—As in Exercise X. Under a steady 
strain, with firm grasp, lower the pole towards thighs : 

steadily reverse 
action. (Designed for 
the muscles of breast.) 

Exercise XIII.— 

Repeat the first action 
of Exercise VIII. 
Bend forward and 
touch floor with pole: 
straighten body and 
right knee, raising the 
pole above head : re¬ 
verse movement, 
re-bending knee: 
straighten as before, 
but carrying pole overhead until it touches the spine; 
reverse movement entirely : straighten body, raising pole 
forward: repeat last action of Exercise VIII. 

The bending and straightening should be done steadily, 
the first and last actions smartly. As the leg lunges back, 
the shock should be taken by the forefoot, which touches 
the floor before the heel lowers. All lunging exercises 
should be done alternately with both feet; and, when 
feasible, with both arms. (Designed for the trunk generally, 
hips and legs.) * 

So much for the humble broom-handle or pole. Other 
exercises'may readily be performed with this apparatus, 
and the physical culturist should use his initiative in 
formulating movements of his own. 

The basis of same lies in the foregoing. Now we will 
have a few movements, with the floor as apparatus. 

Exercise XIV., fig. 3 .—Stand erect with hands at side. 
Bend knees quickly outward, and place hands on floor at 
front of feet : retaining hands, straighten body and legs 
smartly to rear : reverse action : straighten smartly to 
erect position. At the end of lunge extension the legs 
and body should be straight and firm, the feet together and 
the head well raised. The hands are about shoulders’ 
width, and slightly pointing outwards ; the body should 
not be unduly rounded or hunched at the end of first action. 

Exercise XV.—Repeat the first and second action of 
Exercise XIV. Bend arms slowly, and lower body : 



Fig. 6.. 


straighten arms fully : repeat bending and stretching : 
come erect as in Exercise XIV. The arm movement should 
be steady, and no part of the body or thighs should touch 
the floor at any time. The head may turn at end of each 
body lowering. 

Exercise XVI., fig. 4 .—Repeat as in Exercise XV., but 
as the arms bend raise the legs alternately upwards, keep¬ 
ing the knees straight and toes pointed : lower the leg as 
arms straighten. 

Exercise XVII., fig. 5 .—Repeat first and second action 
of Exercise XIV. Now, keeping the right arm firm and 
the left hand on hip, turn the body upon side : raise the 
left leg upwards, keeping the knee straight : lower upon 
right leg as before : repeat raising and lowering : reverse 
procedure of first three actions to coming smartly erect. 

Repeat all, but turning upon left arm and side and raising 


the right leg. The leg movements may follow without 
coming erect, by turning from side to side upon floor. 
(Designed for the side-trunk and hips.) 

Exercise XVIII., fig. 6 .—Drop neatly and smartly 
down to full length upon floor (face upwards) with hands 
upon hips. Bend the left knee, thigh at right angles (at 
least) to the trunk : slowly and firmly straighten leg in 
a circling movement, lowering to floor: repeat with 
right leg. Steadily raise the straightened leg, left and 
right alternately, as high as possible : low r er steadily to 
floor. Raise both legs together as before. Revolve the 
legs alternately, and together, in a right and left direction. 
(Designed for the abdomen, hips and thighs.) 

Exercise XIX., fig. 7 .—As in Exercise XVIII., but with 
arms above head. Keeping legs upon floor, with or with¬ 
out some object upon feet, steadily raise the body through 
the sitting position, reaching forward to toes; low er 
steadily to floor. The arms may be placed in various 
positions for progressive action; but in all the foregoing 
trunk and leg movements the reader must be careful not 
to attempt too much, and so strain. (Designed for the 
lower-middle trunk.) 

So much for the floor; again, initiative may add or 
modify. A firm dining-table may next be made to serve 
our purpose. 

Exercise XX.—Place the finger-tips upon the table 



and lean the weight of the body thereon. Under steady 
pressure force the hands, or hand, flat upon the surface: 
under pressure, raise to finger-tips again. (Designed for 
the fingers and hand.) 

Exercise XXI.—Stand well away from the table, lean 
forward upon straight arms and repeat actions as in 
Exercise XV., but placing the main weight uppn each arm 
alternately. 

Exercise XXII., fig. 8. —Stand at narrow end of table 
(if oblong), raise one leg and pass it completely over, with¬ 
out touching, in both directions. 

Exercise XXIII., fig. 9 .—Place the hands together upon 
table : spring from floor and straddle (legs apart) lightly 
upon the surface, bringing the body erect : turn and jump 
neatly to floor. 

Exercise XXIV.—Place the hands at shoulders’ width, 
and spring between them on to the table : bend down as 
in Exercise XIV., and push off lightly to floor. 

These last two exercises will be easy to the gymnast; 
but the non-gymnast should persevere as the movements 

develop quickness 
and agility. 

We now replace 
the table with a 
fairly light, small 
chair. 

Exercise XXV — 
Stand with feet well 
apart : grasp chair 
about the middle 
and swing it be- 
Fi|. 7. tween legs and 
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above head : and 
vice versa. Grasp 
the lower back 
and swing in a 
circle above head 
in both direc¬ 
tions, the action 
being mainly 
from the waist. 
A good clear 
space is of 
course required 
for this. 

Exercise 
XXVI. — Grasp 
the upper bar of 
chair firmly; 
now, by the 
Fi*. 8. action of the 

wrists alone, 

raise chair, in a circling movement, off floor. 

Exercise XXVII.—Procure a medium-sized, soft rubber- 
ball. and squeeze firmly and repeatedly until the hands 
begin to tire. The former two exercises are for the 
shoulder^ and trunk ; the latter for the wrists and fingers. 

A length of cord or thin rope will be our next apparatus. 

Exercise XXVIII.—Skip upon the toes, first with the 
feet together, then alternately raising. Lift the knees 
high, keep the body and head erect, and swing the rope 
backwards over the head. Perform further any other step 
or swing personally known, fixing the foregoing as the basis 
of exercise. 

Exercise XXIX.—Utilising the ball, as in Exercise 
XXVII., bounce same upon the floor or wall with the 
greatest effort and rapidity. A bare room, and a tennis- 
ball, will of course be best, so that the user may stoop, 
spring, and run with the fullest freedom. 

Exercise XXX.—Using a pair of running-corks, or 
ordinary gloves, strike out, lunge, side-step, and leap at 


an imaginary opponent, as in “ shadow ” boxing. Rubber- 
soled shoes should be worn during this exercise, and, indeed, 
for all movements in this series. 

It should be borne in mind that the foregoing unorthodox 
exercises do not comprise a system of physical training; 
but, rather, a pleasurable change and relaxation from the 
completer series of Article II. Some of them may not be 
performable at first by the average boy ; but discretion 
can be used to decide which exercises are personally suited. 

Under no circumstances must my readers unduly strain 



to accomplish ; a little patience will prove the master of 
them all. Any exercise which can be easily done may be 
repeated several times ; the more difficult ones once or 
twice only. The system in Article II. will prepare the 
body for all. 



(To be concluded.) 


The Philosophy of Jones Secundus. 


O H, give to me plenty 
of Henty ! 

And let me have oceans 
of notions 

For passing time daily 
so gaily, 

That everything rotten 

's forgotten. 

To say I like cramming 

is shamming. 

I'm not at all pat in 

my Latin ; 

But reckon old Caesar 

’s a teaser, 

And think that MacMillan 
's a villain, 


By FRED EDMONDS. 



“/ go * off my rocker* 
at Soccer.’* 


And he who endorses 

his " Courses ’* 

Is lost for a season 

to reason. 

Let other kids clamour 

for grammar, 

1 go “ off my rocker ” 

at Soccer; 

I stick to my wicket 

at cricket, 

And handle a rifle 

a trifle, 

And fain would be striving 
at diving. 

For knowledge scholastic I don’t care a jot, 

And “ tuppence ” is all I would give for the lot. 


The comment of his Form Master on finding the above % 


Oh, Jones secundus, pray be gentle, 

And less unkind to virtues mental. 

Your scheme of life, to us confided, 

Is just a little bit lopsided. 

To sw'im and shoot and play at cricket 
Is grand—there isn't much to lick it ; 

But brains in life’s great fight are needed, 
And study can’t be superseded. 

If with success you would be crowned, 

A good man you must be all round. 
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A S Podge and l got into the train at Earlelon. we 
.weren’t feeling exactly our best. Going back to 
school, even if it is for the summer term, is a 
bit of a bore till you get there and settle down, 
so to speak. 

I’d managed to avoid the good-bye business on the plat¬ 
form as my people were away, but poor old Podge had 
crowds of aunts and people fussing round him, and as the 
train was moving out his mater called out— 

“ Now, don’t forget to wear those woollen vests, Archie 
dear, and don’t catch cold." 

Podge blushed like a girl, to everyone’s amusement. 

The other occupants of the carriage got out at the next 
station, except one man in the far corner, a tall, decent- 
looking sort of chap. 

Podge and I had been munching chocolate biscuits and 
discussing events during the Faster holidays for some time, 
when the man in the corner asked if we were from Stephen's 
Mount School. I told him '‘Yes," and he seemed quite 
interested when 1 added—" Western’s House." 

41 My boy was in Western's," he said. " I suppose you 
still lead the school at games. Have you still got the 
Senior Footer Cup ? " 

“I’m afraid not," I replied sadly. “ You see, we had 
some bad luck last term and lost the footer and gym cups. 
We won the O.T.C. cup though." 

Podge chuckled, and we laughed at the remembrance 
of it. " Caudine Forks." he said, with his mouth full of 
chocolate biscuit. I turned to the man and asked if he’d 
like to hear about it. He said “ Yes," so I began. 

44 Well, it was like this; old Teddy—that’s x>ur house¬ 
master, or rather was—we’re getting a new blighter this 
term—never took much interest in games or the O.T.C., 
and was always buried in his study in some fusty ancient 
book, so we had to run the show' pretty much ourselves. 
After w r c’d lost the footer and gym cups, things lobked 
pretty desperate for our new cup brackets, because there 
was only the O.T.C. cup left to go for, and we only had 
about thirty fellows in the corps. How-ever, as none of 
the other houses seemed to take it seriously, we thought 
there might be a chance for us, so we started drilling like 
mad." 

“ Yes," interrupted Podge, ’ it nearly killed me." 

Pod:e. by the way, as his name implies, is not noted for 
slimness. I continued— 

“ When the other people saw we were really keen and 
took the tiling pretty seiiousl), they gradually tell out. and 
only ourselves and the School House were left in the running. 
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They had about ninety or a hundred fellows in their 
! contingent. 

“There were two parts to the competition. First 
of all, there was the usual annual inspection and drill; 
and secondly, there was a field day between the 
opposing sides. The field day was nearly always won 
by the larger house; numbers tell a good deal in 
modern war, but we thought there was a good chance 
for us on the first day. It was then that Temple 
arrived on the scene. 

“Temple. 1 should say, has been in more scrapes than any 
other ten fellows in the school put together. He ran away 
last summer term and enlisted in the Highland Light 
Infantry—he comes from Scotland—giving his age as 
nineteen, got over to France with a draft and was wounded 
at the battle of Beaumont Hamel, just alter half term last 
Christmas term. But his mater gave the game away, and 
when they found out that he was only sixteen, he was 
discharged. 

“ As I was saying, he came back about this time and was 
as keen as mustard on our winning the O.T.C. cup. He 
naturally took charge, knowing such a lot about the army, 
and was made a sergeant at once; and, I can tell you, he 
made things hum." 

“ Didn’t he just ! " murmured Podge, stirred by painful 
memories. 

The man in the corner seemed frightfully interested, and 
taking out his case, lit a cigarette. 

“ Temple used to have discussions and councils of war 
in his study every night with the N.C.O.'s," I went on, 
44 and we drilled away every spare hour of the day. 1 
think Temple w r as so enthusiastic he made us feei the 
same; he is that sort. 4 Initiative^ is the great tiling.’ 
I remember he told us once, 4 remember Napoleon ; re¬ 
member Hannibal. They always won their victories by 
doing the unexpected. I’m going to be Hannibal in this 
show r ,’ he added, 4 and w r e will see if w*e can't give the 
School House chaps the surprise of their lives.' 

44 We w r ere doing Livy that term, and so knew a good 
deal about Hannibal. We didn’t see, however, quite what 
he was driving at, but trusted him implicitly. 

44 You haven’t seen Stephen's Mount, just behind the 
school building, have you, sir ? " 

44 No ; 1 hope to, some day." 

44 Well, usually, the side to win the field day was the 
force in possession of the summit, where there was a ruined 
windmill, by six o’clock in the evening. We w r ere to start 
after morning school which finished at twelve-thirty. 
The inspection and drill were the day before. 

44 For about a fortnight before the great event, Temple 
used to go out on mysterious nocturnal expeditions by 
the usual window- at the end of the big dormy ; we had 
a rope hidden behind the drain-pipe, and it w r as easy enough 
to get down on to the roof of the bike-shed. 

44 I believe old Teddy had at last begun to suspect some¬ 
thing, for Temple was nearly caught one night getting in, 
but Podge here managed to screen most of the low'er part 
of the wdndow with his portly person. Quite a useful 
chap at times, Podge, though he doesn’t look it." 

“ Steady on," Podge broke in ; 44 I'm not as fat as all 
that. Teddy thought I’d got up to shut the wdndow 'cos 
of the draught, and he went aw’ay.’* 

“ Have it your own way, then," I retorted. “Anyhow 
he got in safely, which is the main tiling. Next evening 


j 
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siiei his usual council of war. Temple had all us study 
lellows in. When we were all there, he said : * I suppose 
you fellows are all game for a supper in Belminster next 
Wednesday ? Well subscribe two bob each, and I'll slip 
m and make arrangements to-moriow.’ 

We were rather astonished as that was the day of 
the field day. Someone said so, but Temple replied : 

I hat will be all right, it’ll be a celebration of our winning 
the cup ! ’ - 

We didn’t see any reason for being so cocksuic. but 
lemple has a knack of pulling everything off that he goes 
m for. so we all agreed and paid our two bob. It’s not 
every day. the big chaps condescend to have 
\uth us.” 

1 didn t know Belminster was in bounds 
man in the corner, lighting another cigaiette 

' Ml bounds ! ’ 1 repeated scornlullv. ' (>t 
i>nt wh.it s tin fun of a celebra- 
ww^Bibranleash s out of bounds ? ’ 

‘‘Well, Temple was certainly ' ^ 

justified as re- ' > 

gards the first day 
of the competi¬ 
tion. We beat t he 
School House into , 
a cocked hat ; 


a supper 

said the 


no time to ask questions, however, and went down to 
school. 

rhe morning was fearfully exciting; np one from 
Western s or School House did a stroke of work, but were 
waiting anxiously, for the bell. At last it went; and the 
scramble ! it was the fiercest stampede you ever saw\ 
The School House fellows were all out, and dashing down 
to their own house before you could say ’knife,’ to get 
their rifles and lall in. 

" 1 ha(l letter explain 1 hat the school buildings and class¬ 
rooms were, between our house and the main road to Bel¬ 
minster. The by-road on which w r e w r ere continued across 
the main road by the river side, crossing the stream, a 
tributary of the river bv 
a wooden footbridge, be- 




the colonel who came 
to judge said he was 
''Urpnsed at our effi¬ 
ciency. Of course we were awfully 
ducked, but it was only half the battle 
over. 

After the last council of war. Temple came down to 
the junior common-room and made us all a speech. 

I want you chaps to obey all orders strictly to-morrow’, 
and no questions. I’m afraid you’ll have to go without 
'bnner. I’ll arrange that with the matron. Take your 
‘‘ttes and ammunition down now to Big School and liide 
hem in the book-room or the furnace-room. As soon as 
>hool is over to-morrow r come out on the road. I shall 
^ able to get off a few minutes early and will be waiting. 
Ihe N.C.O.’s all know' exactly what to do; everything 
Spends on vour getting out quickly. That’s all—with 
an V luck we’ll pull it off.’ 

^ext morning was bright and fine. Just before we went 
Wn to school from the house. Temple said to us: J’ve 
K°t old Farmer Grigg’s cart with a cover on it. which will 
^ siting about three o’clock, in the lane just off the main 
r °ad. to take us into Belminster.’ 

We gasped in amazement, because the show wasn’t 
parting tin twelve-thirty, and if it was going to be anything 
former ones, would never be over by three. We d 


“Temple got up. * Do you surrender, sir?’ he 

shouted.” (See page 584.) 


vond which it became merely a footpath along!herivci l '.ink. 
On the other side of the path beyond this footbridge was 
a high wall with broken glass on top, enclosing some private 
grounds. This wall continues for about a hundred and 
fifty yards and then turns off at right angles. The School 
House is round the corner, beyond a field where they played 
footer. 

“ About fifteen yards from the corner of the wall near 
the School House a tree had fallen from inside the grounds 
across the path, bringing most of the wall with it, and 
blocked up the path so that only one man at a time could 
get pasjt. The gap in the wall had been filled up at one time 
with larbod wire, but Was Worn down and not much of an 
obstiucticn. As soon as the School House chaps w^ere out 
of sight, we were formed up on the road, and away went 
Bailey, a corporal, with the first ten fellows, at top speed 
in the direction of the School House. 

” We followed, with Temple, at the double. We reached 
the footbridge, leaving some of the fatties behind en route. 
I’ll say this much for Podge, he managed to get there close 
behind us, puffing like a grampus.” At this point Podge 
kicked me viciously. I forbore to retaliate but went on. 
” We saw Bailey and his men disappearing through the 
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gap in the wall; No School House men were in sight. 
We heard their bugler sound the fall-in. They always do 
things in style. 

44 Temple meanwhile produced a saw and with a few 
strokes severed the supports of the bridge. These had been 
all but sawn through in his various nocturnal expeditions 
At last we realised what the scheme was, but were prevented 
from discussing it by Temple’s order : 4 Lie down ; no 
firing till I give the order.’ 

44 We lay in the long grass on either side of the lane. 
All was ready : the trap was set. 

" You remember about the Caudine Forks, perhaps, 
sir ? " interrupted Podge, wanting to show off. “How the 
Samnites caught the Homan army properly in the narrow 
pass of—of ” 

The man in the corner nodded. " Oh, yes! I recall the 
incident," he said. 44 Avellino, wasn’t it ? Your friend 
Temple was something of a student .of history as well as 
a strategist.’’ 

44 You bet he was ! " I continued. 44 Well, there was 
the Caudine trap, all ready for them. We hadn't long 
to wait. The School House chaps came swinging up the 
path which was just wide enough for fours. As they got 
nearer the bridge, those in front saw that it had gone, and 
pointed it out to Bulgy Banks, a School House master, who 
was too old to serve in the army, and who had a commission 
intheO.T.C. 

44 We waited till they were quite close, then Temple 
shouted : 4 Three rourtds rapid fire ! * and we let them 
have it hot. Almost at once we heard Bailey's party open 
fire; they had come out from behind the wall, and were 
behind the fallen tree and bricks, and w'ell in rear of the 
enemy. 

44 By its very unexpectedness. Temple’s Hannibalistic 
stroke had succeeded beyond my hopes, at any rate. What 
could they do ? The river on one side, an unscalable wall 
on the other, the stream in front, with no means of crossing, 
under fire, and Bailey’s men behind, the fierceness of whose 
fire prevented any approach to them. Temple got up. 
4 Do you surrender, sir ? ’ he shouted. 

Old Banks was fussing about in a fearful temper. 

“ ‘ It *s all ridiculous,' he cried, ‘ we—we haven’t begun yet. 


What do you mean by it ? I’ll speak to Colonel Dennison!’ 
and such-like rot. You*see, the School House have always 
won the O.T.C. cup, and it was a sort of tradition with 
them that all the fighting should be done on Stephen’s Mount. 

44 Just then up rode Colonel Dennison himself on his 
chestnut mare. 4 Hullo, hullo, hullo !' he said, 4 what 
on earth’s going on here ? ’ 

44 He wasn’t any too pleased at the prospect of an after¬ 
noon watching our manoeuvres, and when Temple ex¬ 
plained, he became all smiles. He looked up and took 
it all in in a glance. 

44 ‘M-yes ; ’ he said, ‘I'm afraid the honours of war are 
against you. Banks.' Banks by this time was at the other 
bank of the stream. ‘Yes, sir, honours against you, i 
say.’ He turned to Temple. ‘ March your prisoners acros> 
into the field here, young lellow.' 

44 With a little difficulty we fixed the bridge up, and 
disarmed all the School House chhps as they came over. 
They were as wild as anything ! We formed up in the 
field and the Colonel made a short speech, congratulating 
Temple, and promised to present us with the cup next 
day, and then dismissed us, as pleased as Punch that he’d 
got finished so quickly. 

44 I looked at my watch, it was barely two o'clock’ 
We flew back, changed, and got into Farmer Grigg’s cart 
and went into Belminster. After a jolly feed we had a 
sing-song and landed back about half-past eleven, with, 
no accidents. 

44 1 only hope our new house-master will be like Tedd\ 
in some ways. If he had known half the things that went 
on, the old boy would have had a fit. What's the new 
blighter’s name, Podge, do you know ? " 

44 Yes," replied that individual, waking up as we moved 
into Belminster station, 44 I think it’s Featherstone." 

The train stopped. We all got out. 

44 You’re quite right, it is Featherstone,’’ said the man 
as he shouldered a portmanteau. 44 As it happens, I'm 
he; you didn’t give me much of a chance to tell you 
However, I’m glad to have learnt so much of the unofficial 
side of the life of my house." 

Podge and I sat on our tuck-boxes and looked at each 
other with gaping mouths. 


Dogged Does It! 

By HAROLD DORNING. 


T HERE’S a maxim you should learn, 
Dogged does it 1 

Though the task is hard and stern, 
Dogged does it 1 
If you really mean to win, 

Set your teeth and do a grin, 

Never think of giving in, 

Dogged does it ! 

Put your back into the game, 

Dogged does it ! 

There’s no royal road to fame, 

Dogged does it ! 

If at sport or work you’d shine, 

Peg away and do not whine : 

Thus you’ll gain a triumph fine, 

Dogged does it ! 


Though ill-luck your path has barred. 
Dogged does it ! 

Bit by bit, and yard by yard. 

Dogged does it 1 
All your trials boldly face. 

Be a trier in Life's race, 

Onward press at steady pace, 

Dogged does it ! 

Have faith in yourself to rise. 

Dogged does it 1 
’Tis the plodder wins the prize, 
Dogged does it! 

Do not join the slackers* crew, 

Show that you can dare and do, 
Square your shoulders, worry through. 
Dogged does it I 


High and higher would you climb ? 

Dogged does it ! 

Make haste slowly all the time, 
Dogged does it 1 
Though the sky is overcast, 

Nail your colours to the mast, 
Vict’ry will be yours at last, 
Dogged does it 1 
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A month or two ago I drew attention in these columns to the 
peculiar difficulties that attend the printing, and publishing 
of the “ B.O.P.” in war time. These diffi- 
THE "BOP." culties have in no way diminished since the 
AND THE PAPER beginning of the present year; on the con- 
SHORTAGE. trary, they have increased. In view of this 

fac.t it is important to repeat what I said 
on the point ; new readers are constantly being added to our 
number, and I am anxious that as many of them as possible 
shall not be disappointed. Subscribers have been asked to 
pay more for their monthly copies, and they have responded 
readily to the demand. As a matter of fact, despite the increase 
in price, the circulation of the magazine has gone up steadily 
month by month. This fact is most encouraging, and speaks 
volumes for what might be accomplished were the conditions 
of production more steady. But the time has now come for 
us to call once more upon the loyalty of readers. The shortage 
in the paper supply has affected publishers particularly : they 
are now' allowed only a proportion of the amount previously 
allocated to them. This means that their output of publica¬ 
tions must be restricted, and in this respect the *' B.O.P.’’ 
must suffer with the rest. There will be no further reduction 
in size, in the number of pages, etc. ; the magazine will remain at 
its present strength, but only a limited issue can be provided 
in the future. Hundreds of sub¬ 
scribers will be disappointed at 
their inability to procure copies, 
and the necessity for placing 
orders in good time with book¬ 
sellers and newsagents will be¬ 
come more urgent. In this 
extremity we must ask readers 
to do what they can to meet 
the situation by sharing their 
copies w'ith less fortunate boys. 

Where there is any difficulty 
in securing regular copies several 
fellows should combine to form 
one subscription, in this way 
releasing numbers for others. 

How long this restriction will 
obtain it is impossible to say ; 
but we can only hope that it 
will soon be lightened. In the 
me intime ‘ B.O.P.” readers, like 
the good fellows they arc, must 
help us to face the present diffi¬ 
culties in the way indicated. It 
is war time, and the most criti¬ 
cal year, perhaps, of our great 


ordeal ; every one of us must be prepared to make some sacrifice. 
As 1 said before, let us ** carry on ” bravely and look forward 
to the victory and the peace which must follow'. As soon as 
normal conditions are restored the ” B.O.P.” will revert to its 
original size, and in due course the price will be lowered again. 
In the meanwhile it has been very gratifying to hear from all 
quarters that the old p^per is still reckoned to be ” well worth 
the extra money,” and that our readers’ sympathies are with us 
in this trying time. It is something, indeed, to have kept the 
flag flying so long and well. Next month's number will con¬ 
clude the fortieth volume. The programme to be announced for 
the forty-first volume will be sufficient proof that the ” B.O.P.” 
has suffered nothing in vitality. 

* * « 

So many readers have made inquiry about the making of a 
dry battery—the war has caused a shortage of some of the 
materials necessary—that I have asked an. electrical expert to 
jot down the following notes. They will be eminently useful to 
the scores of practical boys w ho like to do things for themselves. 

To Make a Dry Battery. 

(By C. Basil Barham.) 

Just now' there is a scarcity of dry cells for electric bell* 
telephone, or telegraph work. and 
even the small batteries for use 
w’ith pocket flash-lamps are 
almost unobtainable. It is not 
that they are difficult to make ; 
indeed, few electrical appliances 
are made w'ith less difficulty or 
from cheaper materials. But the 
demand for them is high, owing 
to the extent to which they are 
being used by the naval and 
military authorities as well as 
by civilians. 

The materials necessary are a 
few carbon rods or plates, and 
for these short pieces of arc 
lamp carbons answer admirably. 
These must be fitted with a 
terminal at one end, and this 
may be done in any of the fol¬ 
lowing ways : The end of the 
carbon may be plated with cop¬ 
per in a small copper sulphate 
bath. The carbon, with one end 
dipping in the solution, is con¬ 
nected to one pole of a small 
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battery and the other pole of the battery is coupled up to a 
small piece of copper which is dipped in the bowl holding the 
chemical solution. The carbon and the copper should be faiily 
close together, but not touching. After a few minutes, a film of 
copper will creep over the end of the carbon, and when this is 
thick enough, the carbon can be washed and a piece of copper 
wire soldered to the plated part. Another wav is to drill a 
small “ tapping ” size hole ; or { inch is a good size, and tap 
carefully with a taper tap. A screw and washer made to fit 
this hole will serve to clamp the wires that are to be attached 
to the finished battery. A third method is to drill a small 
hole through the carbon at one end and countersink each 
edge. A plug of lead can now be made to fit the hole and 
riveted over on each side, care being taken to make a good fit 
but not to split the carbon. A piece of wire or other connection 
can be soldered to this. Whichever method is adopted, the 
contact must be painted over 
with pitch after the work is done. 

A “ former,” or wooden shape, 
the size of the internal measure¬ 
ments of the finished battery, 
is the next requisite, and this 
can generally be shaped out of 
a piece of old broom handle. A 
piece of zinc, roofing zinc being 
quite suitable for the purpose, is 
wrapped round this, and a thin 
slip cut off one edge with a pair 
of shears and turned up forms a 
connection to which the zinc 
terminal can be attached. Out¬ 
side this zinc several thicknesses 
of waxed paper should be wound, 
and careshould.be taken during 
this to see that the bottom is 
closed as securely as possible. 

After the wax paper is in place it 
must be brushed over with melted 
hard paraffin and left to cocl. 

We next want a few ounces of 
sal ammoniac, a little manganese 
dioxide, sometimes called black 
oxide of manganese or manganese 
peroxide, some ordinary black- 
lead, a little • flour, and some 
plaster of parts. Two parts of 
the manganese and one of black- 
lead are mixed dry and then 
enough water added to make a 
very stiff paste. This is coated 

round the carbon rod which is then plated on one side for a few 
minutes. The following mixture is then got ready. Five parts 
of sal ammoniac, which some chemists persist in calling am¬ 
monium chloride, are mixed with one part of flour and two parts 
of plaster of paris. A tiny pad of blotting-paper is placed at 
the bottom of the zinc and paper cell and then sufficient water 
is added to the sal ammoniac, flour, and plaster mixture as will 
cause it to make a paste a little thicker than ordinary cream. 
The carbon rod is placed in the centre of the zinc cell, resting on 
the pad of blotting paper, and the plaster mi xture is poured evenly 
round it. In a few minutes it will thicken slightly and the cell 
may be sealed. This can be done by putting a layer of cotton 
wool, or of the cork sawdust in which grapes arc packed,on the 
top, and pouring some melted pitch or hard paraffin wax over 
all. A straw or small glass tube should be placed in the cotton 
wool ^nd allowed to project through the wax seal to allow for 
escape of gases generated w'hilst the cell is in action. 

In another method, a wooden peg, somewhat bigger than 
the carbon rod, should be placed in the centre of the zinc cell, 
and held about a quarter of an inch from the bottom. Hound 
this must be poured the following mixtuie : Take one part 
sal ammoniac, one part of chloride of zinc, one part of flour, 
three parts of plaster of paris, and two parts water. This will 



make a fairly thick paste which can be poured round the wooden 
peg. As soon as it is set, which only takes a few minutes, the 
carbon rod can be held in the centre and a second mixtuie 
poured round it in its turn. This is composed of one part sal 
ammoniac, one part blacklead or charcoal dust, one part zinc 
chloride, one part manganese dioxide, three parts plaster of 
paris, one part flour, and tw f o parts w’ater. As soon as this 
sets, the cell may be sealed. A cell made according to the 
second directions is of a superior quality and will last much 
longer. 

The cells, when made, should be built into the cases if for 
flash lights. The cells may be roughly said to average about 
2 volts each—as a matter of fact, they are under, rather than over, 
this figure—and the zinc terminal of the first should be connected 
up to the fixed contact, if there is one, or so as to make a good 
pressing, joint on one contact of the lamp case. The carbon 
terminal of this cell must be connected to the zinc of the next; 
the carbon of that to the zinc of the next and so on, until the 
last cell, the carbon of which is made to form the sw-itch contact, 
or contact on which the switch touches when it is depressed. 
If the directions are carefully followed and ordinary attention 
given to the assembling of the cells in the lamp case, it will be 
found that these cheap home¬ 
made cells give results equal to 
those obtainable from almost any 
dry cell on the market. 


The tinted plate presented with 
this month’s number of the 
“ B.O.P.” depicts a dance of the 
Waikuyu, a native tribe who 
inhabit the 


“THE DANCE 
OF THE 
WAIKUYU." 


J. 2 vst bat in 
20 to 


and 

win. 


Kikuyu hills 
in the British 
Hast Africa 
Protectorate. 
This tribe, also known as the 
Kikuyu and Akikuyu, are intel¬ 
ligent and fairly industrious, and 
live a semi-sett led agricultural life. 
According to Sir Charles Eliot, 
who knows them well, they burn 
a clearing in the forest, build a 
village, and cultivate the land 
for a few years. When the soil 
shows signs of being exhausted 
they' pull up their stakes, move 
on to another clearing, and re¬ 
peat the same process. The 
Waikuyu are a comparatively recent hybrid between the warlike 
Masai tribe and a Bantu stock, and as such are regarded as a 
success. The tribe numbers some 300,000 people, the men being 
of good physique. The name Kikuyu (that of the district in 
which they dw’ell) is said to be derived from Kuyu y which mean .•» 
a fig ; fig-trees of various kinds are abundant in that part U 
East Africa. Mr. Matania’s fine drawing of the native dance, bv 
the way, is taken from a photograph supplied by a Prptectora e 
official, so that it may be regarded as accurate in every respevt. 

A.L. H. 

THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1913 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P.” tia 
world over. Without binding its members to any definite vows the 
League calls on its supporters to lead a dean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be slackers or 
merely pasfive lookers-on. For those who desire some form of recog¬ 
nition, badges have been prepared in the shape 0 ! brooches, watch- 
chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each, post free 
Applications for membership should be addressed to the Editor, 
“ B.O.Pn” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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T HERE has never been a people more fond of sports 
than the North American Indians. In visiting 
among their villages what one sees most, aside 
from the daily work of the place, are the men 
md the growing boys, the voung girls and even the married 
fomen, enthusiastically playing games. 


J 


/ 


Spear with red paint and buckskin tassel. 

Every tribe north of the Mexican border has invented 
>me game to play with their hoops and spears. To make 
lese hoops the Indians select a straight young sapling of 
ickory or willow, a half-inch in thickness. This is peeled, 
ad a section is cut from it, depending in length upon the 
ze of the hoop desired. From each end 
this rod, part of the wood is cut away, * 

> that when it is bent with the ends 
•erlapping it splices so as to form a ' \ 

“rfect circle. To do this it is necessary 
1 whittle away the top of the rod at 
end and the under side at the other, 
old it bent around into place and cut 
tlf a dozen small notches on each side 
the splicing, so that the cord that tits 
will have something into which to catch, 
ow tie it securely in place. The Indians 
* raw hide, deer-sinews, or a withe 
inner hickory-bark. 

The spears are generally three-foot 
plings of willow or alder sharpened at 
e tip. These game-spears are always 
immed in some Indian fashion, for the 
1 man loves his crude decorations ; 
d they also enable the owner to iden- 
y his property. Sometimes the willow-rods are left un- 
eled, and a design of bands and crosses is cut into the 
rk. A very elaborate game-spear is peeled, has six 
:hes of red paint at the tip and butt, and a tassel of 
ckskin thongs. 

The Indians of British Columbia have invented a very 

clever game. 
Their hoop is 
only three to 
five inches in 
diameter. In 
order to give 
it weight, the 
thong that ties 
the splicings 
is wound 



Beaded hoop for 
British Columbia 
game. 
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Diagram of Porno game. 


Path of HOOP_ _ 


, - 

Diagram of British Columbia game. 


round and round the entire circumference. Before begin¬ 
ning to wind the hoop, six coloured beads are strung on 
this thong which, as the winding progresses, are arranged 
so that they lie on its inner rim. Four of these bdads are 
dark—usually blue ; and two are light- 
being white, red, or light blue. A stretch 
of hard, smooth ground is chosen and on 
this the young Indians play in turn, one 
at a time. 

The first player rolls the hoop down the 
track and, after it is about three yards in 
front of him—that is, sufficient for him 
to be able to estimate its course-—he bends 
to the right and casts his spear low along 
the surface of the ground so that it 
crosses the path of the hoop. He tries to 
stop the hoop by throwing his spear just 
in front of it. His score depends upon what coloured bead 
or beads lie on top of his spear when they tail upon the 
ground together. The full score is forty. 
r The light -coloured beads count ten apiece ; 
^ the dark ones five each. If his spear 
stops the hoop so that instead of falling 
over on its face it stands upright against 
it, he scores forty and wins the game at 
a single cast. This is a game for two or 
more players. 

Judging from the shouts of laughter 
and the general air of excitement that 
prevails when the Porno Indians of 
California are playing their game of hoop 
and spear, it is one of the most intensely 
alive sports. Here the spear is not thrown 
as in the former game, but as the hoop 
is rolled swiftly past a player, he en¬ 
deavours to thrust his pole through and 
stop it. If the spear is knocked from 
his hand, it is a foul and he is out of 
the game. 

Four players take their positions at the four corners of 
a fifteen-foot square. A rolls the hoop diagonally across 
the square to B, who tries to 
thrust his pole through it as it 
passes him. If he succeeds in 
doing so, he remains in the game ; 
if he loses, he first rolls the hoop 
past C and then drops out. C 
sends the hoop to D and D back 
again to A. If B has been 
obliged to drop from the game, 
the course covered by the game 
now becomes a triangle with the 
three remaining players at its 
points. When the second player 
fails, the course changes to a 
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Sapling hoop for Porno 
game. 
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GAMES THAT THE INDIANS PLAY 


straight line. The last one to miss the hoop wins the 
game. 

Sometimes eight play this instead of four. Back of each 



Forked pole used for playing Porno game. 


of. the first four players stands a substitute, who steps into 
the vacant place by a failure to catch the hoop. 

This hoop is a large circle about twenty inches in diameter. 
The pole is from six to eight feet long, and is forked at the 
tip in order to give the player a double chance to catch the 
hoop. This long spear is braced between the body and the 
upper arm, and is grasped with both hands which guide it. 

Any one who hears the shouts of laughter during one of 
these contests is tempted to go out and try the game. 


Out-Fielding. 


By an Old One. 


KET is in the background 
w, but, before the War, 
used to go occasionally 
Lords and the Oval to 
see my native county 
beat Middlesex or 
Surrey—if they could— 
or to see a test match 
in which the Australians 
or South Africans 
showed the stuff they 
are made of before they 
were called for the test 
match of nations, and 
I liked to sit in that 
part of the ring where 
the out-fielder stood in 
every other over. I 
loved to see him start 
to intercept a potential 
boundary. If he were 
on my side, I rejoiced 
when he reduced a very likely four to a single, or a two. 
If my side was batting, I rather hoped he would be too late 
and that I should hear the ball bang against the pavilion 
rails before he reached it But I admired even my foe, and 
applauded him too, when his swift foot and sure hand beat 
the pace of the ball, and when I saw the swift shy-in to 
the wicket-keeper, straight and true, which kept runs down. 

Yet I have known my man in the out-field with little 
or nothing to do for half an hour. There was a stone- 
waller batting, perchance, who blocked and blocked and 
would not or could not let out. There was a very wily 
bowler, perhaps, who stuck the batsmen up and would 
not let them get the ball away, giving them balls which 
demanded all their time and attention to keep off their 
stumps. But I never saw one of my great out-fielders grow 
slack, or careless, or uninterested in what was going on in mid- 
field. He always seemed to be saying to hi itself, “ This ball 
is dead certain to come my way. I must be ready for it.” 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, it did come. Yes, often 
when we in the ring were least expecting it. We had 
forgotten almost the existence of the out-field, the lone¬ 
some man who had nothing to do. But he had not for¬ 
gotten himself, and that was all that mattered. He knew 
his captain was depending on him. He did not mean to 
let him or his side down. It behoved him to be on the 
watch, whether anything came his way or not. 

Ah! There’s the famous smiter in. Now we shall 
have some fun. We have seen him knock up a century in 
the time some men take to make ten. He can win the 
game off his own bat if. he gets set. Here it comes ! Look 
out! It seems to be dropping right over the boundary, 
right into our midst. But my out-fielder, gallant fellow, 
is sprinting for all he is worth and a little bit over to reach 
the spot where he calculates the ball will drop. He is right 
under it now. That moment seems a little eternity as we 
watch the ball dropping out of the sky. 

Then we wake the echoes with cheers, we stand up and 
dance well-nigh. The great smiter who can win a game off 
his own bat is caught just on the boundary off the first 




C By an Old One. 


ball he receives. Bravo ! That danger is past. The outi 
fielder was ready, eager, sure. He brought off a great 
catch and we admire him for it. 

Have you noticed what wonderful things our cricketers 
and footballers have done in the War ? Oh, they have 
been real heroes. The watchfulness, the esprit de corps, 
The devotion to the game, the keenness to win against odds, 
to field and bat and bowl to the uttermost even when thing: 
were- seemingly hopeless—these have made our cricketers 
good soldiers. They know that every little tells, especially 
when sides are equally matched, when no one can afford 
to give anything away, when a missed catch may lose th< 
game, or a fluky bad stroke may mean the last wicket gone 1 

I have known many boys who had to field in remote 
corners where they got very little applause, boys who knew 
that everybody was looking at the bowler and the batsmai: 
and the slip-fielder and the wicket-keeper, and hardly sparing 
a thought or a glance for the man on the boundary. Bui 
. they have done their bit out there. They have watched every 
ball bowled. Ay, and they have had their reward presently 

I never watched a whole day’s cricket without seeing 
the reward come to the out-fielder sooner or later. Offer 
it was a long and wearisome wait; but his opportunity 
came at last. He was doing his duty to his side all tin 
while. There came a time when he stood out to all tin 
world as the saviour of the game, the winner of the mate! 
perchance, and, if not this, at least as a very useful, nay 
as an indispensable meftiber of his team. 

Out-fielding is not spectacular, except just occasionally 
It is dull and tiresome, and one has a long way to wall 
between the overs. It is not the position on the field a 115 
but an enthusiast would choose voluntarily. But sonic 
one is needed there. The man who puts his team and it; 
prosperity first, before any selfish aim or motive, who it 
first and foremost loyal to his captain, says, if not in w 
many words, “ Here am 11 Send me. Let me be out 
of sight, out of mind, let me be completely out of the picture 
anywhere so long as I am doing my bit.” 

That is the true spirit. That is the spirit that make! 
great soldiers. Read the records of the Victoria Cros 
which appear in the papers every now and again. Wha 
surprises you most ? Why, the fact that the men who \vu 
the V.C. are supremely unconscious that they have dom 
anything great, had no thought of winning anything excep 
the approval of their own conscience that they, had dom 
their best. As a rule these things are done in the out-ficld 
in remote places. Ay, it is a common saying, and as trui 
as it is common, that the V.C. has been won a thousand 
times and not awarded. Won by men who were just con 
tent to save the boundary, to shy back the ball and forge 
that they had done anything but what they were there for 

And it is not only in war that out-fielding is nobly done 
Some of the finest things in the world have been done bi 
the humblest people, men and women who never counter 
the cost to themselves or any possible reward to follow 
but were content to do their bit in the loneliest places aiu 
in the most discouraging conditions. 

Well, boys, don’t strive to be in the limelight. You 
Captain said, ” He that loseth his life shall gain it.” am 
I daresay some that stood by jeered. But it is true- 
splendidly true! 




A Talk to Boys, 
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A Tale of Wonder and Invention. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ Under the Ed*e of the Earth,'* “ In the Heart of the Silent Sea,*’ etc. 


PART II. 

CHAPTER XXXI. (continued). 

LONELY LATIMER’S STORY. 


“ "W* T was a long time ago, and it seems double as long 

I sometimes, that I took my young wife to the lonely 

X backwoods in Canada. Lonely, that is, for one : for 
two—two that cared for each other as we did—the 
loneliness wasn’t much count. And. anyhow, we had neigh¬ 
bours in under thirty miles, to say nothing of a couple of 
Hired hands who helped us work our bit of settlement. So 
we were happy enough there. Only, when the child was 
xpected, we thought it would be better for my wife to go 
down country. Neither of us had relatives handy—my girl 
was an orphan and quite alone in the world when I met 
her in Montreal; and my only kin, my old father, was in 
England. We were free lances in that sense : but I was 
not without friends. Before settling, I had knocked about 
the country in many directions, and made a few of the 
best. One orf these was the skipper of a small coasting 
'learner Vancouver way, and it was to the care of his 
hospitable and motherly wife that my girl went. I took 
her myself. She didn't like the parting—neither, for 
that matter, did I—but we both thought it the wisest 
:ourse." 

Latimer stopped again, and again his hearer waited, still 
hesitating to break in upon the train of thought. He 
carefully cut and lit a fresh cigar, and allowed the other to 
Lake his own time. 

"But it was lonely when I got back to the steading, I 
:an tell you ! Seemed like a silent desert. There was 
10 singing about the place ; no laughing call to meals ; 

He stood up. The inaction of being seated seemed to 
pall upon him. 

•* No anything." he groaned, " like the days when she 
s?as there. And there never was again." 

He spoke the last words in a low tone, almost as if to 
umself. Mr. Armithwaite rose from his seat also, in sudden 
surprise. 

" Never was ? " he echoed feebly. 

No I " was the husky reply. " The loneliness lasted 
hrough many long years. The child was born. I got 
lews as often as it could be sent ; but although my girl 
tfas not really ill, they said she was not regaining her 
strength as quickly as they would have liked. I took an- 
rther^living visit to her, and it was arranged that before 
loming finally back home she should have a sea trip with 

skipper’s wife in their little vessel. I don’t think she 


particularly wanted it, and I'm certain that I didn’t ; 
but it seemed again the wisest course at the time, and we 
followed it." 

" I can quite understand," said Mr. Armithwaite. It 
looked as if Latimer were waiting for his word before again 
proceeding. 

" Aye," he said hoarsely, " we followed it; and I’ve 
never seen my dear girl since. The boat put out to sea and 
must have been taken in a storm ; anyway, she was never 
heard of after leaving Esquimalt—neither she, nor any 
of those on board of her. It's a long time ago, perhaps, 
but—how does time affect it ? I haven’t forgotten. I 
never shall." 

" And so," he continued after a pause, as if to dismiss 
the matter, " and so I gave up the steading : threw it 
aside like a broken toy—became a wanderer ; dung myself 
at one time into the Klondyke whirlpool, and came out of 
it luckier than most. Luckier ! "—he laughed bitterly. 
"What did I care about luck? I came out of it an 
unsociable brute, until—until " 

Mr. Armithwaite cut in. It was almost as if he had not 
been listening to these last words. 

" How long ago ? " 

Latimer paused a moment or two before answering. 

" How long ? Sixteen years this last summer : but to 
me as if a lifetime." 

" And the child ? " asked the other, his voice crisp with 
suppressed eagerness. '* The child you only saw on that 
last dying visit ? " 

" The child ? " echoed Latimer. " The child was lost, of 
course." 

" Of course ; but—boy or girl ? " 

" Oh, boy. I didn't mention that, did I ? Yes ; boy. 
And it's the company of these lads that has brought home 
to me something of what I have lost," he added with a 
deep sigh. 

" A sad story," commented the other ; "a very sad 
story." 

Yet it was not Latimer who lay awake that first night 
under canvas. It was not Latimer who rose at last from an 
uneasy bed and stepped out to look upon the paling stars 
when the white dawn was heralded. It was not Latimer 
who repeated to himself time and again the strange words : 
"Love should be conservative above all things; con¬ 
servative above all things ! " 
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INTO THE SOUNDLESS DEEPS 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

HOLBIN’S VOICE. 

OU haven’t slept over well, advance or retreat were alike difficult and dangerou 

I’m afraid,” said Latimer, And. therefore, it had fallen more than once to Latimer t 

when, in the early morn- restrain his companion from pushing forward where ii 

ing. he looked out of the experience might lead on to disaster, 

tent and saw his com- Tired though he must have been after his restless nigl 
panion pacing to and fro, and the long ascent, the incentive of the search had ha 

cigar in mouth, and deep in its natural effect upon Mr. Armithwaite in buoying hii 

thought. up to endurance ; and when they reached the platfon 

” Not over well,” was the from which the new experiment was proposed, he was agai 

reply with a slow smile. to some degree ready and hopeful. As he had been s 

” Not yet quite accustomed successful upon the former occasion in hearing distai 

to the camping-out routine, sounds—successful, Latimer admitted, beyond his ow 

I suppose.” attainments—it was agreed that he should take chaq 

” H’mph ! ” Latimer of the ” long-distance ear ” and conduct his own trial 

scanned his companion’s The instrument was unpacked and put into position, ari 

face. ” I’d no business to Mr. Armithwaite placed the arc-spring over his head. T 1 

worry* you with my private disc having been set to give results for about five mill 

troubles. It won’t occur away, he faced in various directions and paid careful hee 

again. I was a moody to all sounds coming within range of his cognisance, 

ass ! ” At first, his face turned down the valley, he met wit 

" No, no, M was the reply. ” We do well some- no success. Sounds were conveyed to his brain which 1 
times to unburden ourselves, and I thank you for your located and construed with a facility that filled him wit 
confidence.” increased admiration for the invention and an enhance 

The early morning gave every promise of splendid hope for success ultimately, if the party of which they wei 
weather. Already the snow-white billows in the heavenly in search chanced at any time to be within the range < 
blue were being drawn up by the risen sun or wafted away its powers when he should be making experiment. Bi 
by the gentle wind. While Latimer prepared an excellent there was nothing in the different notes and vibratioi 
breakfast with the ease and readiness of the old campaigner, that he could by any optimism construe into the soum 
Mr. Armithwaite swept the valley and the hills with he so desired to catch, and he slowly turned towards tl 
the powerful Goertz glasses which he had brought with slopes upon the opposite side of the wide valley. Hei 
him. hope sprang quicldy upward ; here, he fancied, he ha 

“Seems solitary enough”’ he remarked. “Except in realised something which might have wide possibility 

the direction of the lower part of the valley, I cannot see Voices were audible; gruff, strange voices; sometimi 

a single soul.” ' together, sometimes singly ; and—he strained forwai 

“ We’ll tramp across that far ridge!” said Latimer, who in his excitement—he thought he heard a cry. bi 

had come out, pointing upwards ; “ unless you’re too tired, whether- 

and prefer to rest while I make the trip.” He was recalled to his position with a start that ma( 

But his companion would not hear of this. His weariness his heart beat fast. In his excitement he had steppe 
was not going to allow him to leave his share of the task forward, and but for the quick intervention of his cor 
undone. After a meal, therefore, they .packed everything panion, must in another moment have plunged over tl 
away, and, having drawn and laced the flap of the tent deep cliff. Latimer jerked the arc-spring from h 
opening, set out. There was little danger, said Latimer, head. 

of things being interfered with, and something had to be “ Good heavens ! A near thing, that ! I suppose yc 

left to good luck anyhow, under the peculiar circum- heard something ? ” 

stances. With which comment they put themselves to Mr. Armithwaite, all eagerness, nodded assent, 

the climb, carrying food in their pockets, and Latimer “ Voices ! Shouting ! And—keep a watch on me 

with the “ wonder-box ” upon his back. with a short laugh—“ I’ll just try again.” 

Three hours later they had crossed a low ridge in the Once more the ear plugs were put into place, 

hills and a new valley, wide and open as the one they had “ There's something going on,” he cried. “ I'm certa: 

left, lay before them. Mr. Armithwaite scoun^ddhe surround- somewhere behind that ridge over yonder there’s a pari 
ing country with his glasses, catching no glimpse, of human of men. I heard a shout, too, more like a boy’s than 
beings from where they stood. man’s voice, but I can’t hear it any more. Ah! Mo 

“ Try them,” he said, handing the binoculars to Latimer. shouting. Spanish, I suppose. Must be something- 
“ I can see no one ; but it seemed to me that the slopes must be something unusual in this out-of-the-way plac 
opposite hold possibilities of caverns,. retreats, or hiding- 1 wonder if-” 

places.” ... Latimer, standing in front of him to prevent any furthi 

Latimer put the glasses to his eyes arid made a long and involuntary movement into danger, now trained his glassi 
careful study of the hillside and the woridlands of the lower upon the opposite ridge. He turned suddenly and signe 
slopes, where box, beech, and elm grew thick arid leafy. to Mr. Armithwaite to remove the arc. 

He handed them back at last, and shook his head. “ We’re watched,” he said curtly, as soon as the oth< 

“ Like looking for a needle in a hayfield,” he said. “ and could hear him. 

not even being certain that it’s there at‘all, let alone having “ Watched ! ” Mr. Armithwaite held out his hand f< 

any idea of the spot where it’s best to start the search. the glasses. 

We’ll climb down this side a bit, and then set up our “ Don’t 1 ” warned Latimer. “ It’s just as well not J 

listening instrument. There’s a decent bit of open ground be too actively inquisitive. Whoever is on the lool 
just down there, from where we could experiment.” out will understand glasses. I’m bothered if he’s like! 

They descended with slow and cautious movements, to understand the contraption you have upon you, ar 
The way here was more difficult than that upon the side he may put it down to photography, or anything else bi 
they had ascended, and upon neither was there any sign what it really is. Don’t look up at the hills just nen 
of pathway. Each step had to be made with the idea of There’s a fellow dodging behind the rocks over there, 
being certain not only of the way forward, but also, and saw him through these glasses ; and, of course, he’s spotte 

more necessarily, of a safe return. It would never do to us ; but whether he has a glass or not I cannot say. 

risk finding themselves at any time in a position from which heard voices ? ” 
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‘'Several. In Spanish. I take it.” 

“ H'mph ! Any sounds like movements of animals ? ” 

Mr. Armithwaite shook his head. He could not be sure. 

" Well.” said LAtimer, ” my opinion’s just this. We 
may be on the track of the right party or not. Can't say. 
But it occurs very forcibly to me. that, all things con¬ 
sidered. we are ; and it further occurs to me that this 
isn’t exactly a brigand gang-” 

" Good ! ” exclaimed Sir. Armithwaite. 

“ Don’t know so much about that. I think it’s much 
more likely to be a smuggling business, and a gang of 
smugglers are likely to be quite as nasty as any of your 
bold, bad brigands, if they are crossed at all. Allow me ! ” 

He proceeded to equip himself with the “ long-distance 
ear.” 

And just to knock him off any notion that we’re 
bothering over Aiwi,” he said. ” I’ll put the fan in position 
sideways as regards myself, so that it catches from the 
direction of my gentleman over there ; but you and I will 
face down the valley. If he has glasses he may make what 
he likes out of us, but I think it won’t be much.” 

They were both turned as if casually spying out the 
view over the lower land. and. having placed the arc over 
his head. I^timcr pretended, by gesture and pointing, to be 
in conversation with his friend, as though discussing the 
scenery. But in reality he was listening with all his power 
through the instrument. 

At last he removed the spring and leisurely unscrewed 
the fan and unstrapped the box. 

“ 1 think.” he said, as they replaced the instrument in 
its case. ” we’ll make our casual return the way we came. 
We can put on steam a bit when we’re over the edge of the 


ridge and out of sight. I. heard shouting'. I put it down 
to the fellow over yonder. Don’t know Spanish, worse 
luck ; but caught the word for ‘ two. ’ He was reckoning 
us up. I’ll be bound. Just saunter behind that stone and 
take a survey without showing yourself.” 

Mr. Armithwaite did as asked, while Latimer, his packing 
finished, slung the case over his shoulder and again glanced 
and pointed carelessly towards the woodlands. In a few 
moments the other was out in the open again, as though 
searching for a better vantage ground for the view, and 
they set themselves to the climb up towards the ridge they 
had traversed a short time previously. He had seen the 
man rise from his hiding-place and move cautiously back 
to the farther side of the hill : but beyond that he could 
make out no further movement. 

Once over the edge of their own ridge, Latimer himself 
took survey from behind the shelter of a projecting shoulder 
of rock. 

” The fellow’s there again.” he said, as he peered through 
the glasses ; * but he doesn’t seem to be troubling about 

us in particular. No ; I figure it that he’s just what I 
imagined, the outlook man of some smuggling gang ; and 
whether our poor, unfortunate trio are in their clutches 
or not. it’s impossible as yet to say. Certainly, they don’t 
appear to regard us anything w'orse than casuals, so far— 
just ordinary lunatics, climbing in stiff places for the 
pleasure of risking our necks. Let’s see what Perroux 
brings us.” 

But Perroux brought them nothing when they had 
reached the tent—not even himself. The day grew old 
and still he put in no appearance, nor could the anxious 
couple, sweeping the valley with the glasses, discern aught 



•« He sprang up with a startled cry, for the face was not that of Huerco . . . the missing Pierre stood beside them.'* 

{Seepage 597) 
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■of him. The evening came and brought no looked-for 
Perroux. 

“ I wonder what’s keeping him ? ” said Mr. Armithwaite 
for the hundredth time. “ I hope nothing has gone wrong.” 

His weariness of the morning, accentuated by the exer¬ 
tions of the day, was making the added anxiety difficult 
to bear. At last Latimer proposed that he should retire 
and court the rest he so evidently needed. 

“ I'm an old campaigner,” he said. “I'll tramp downhill 
a bit and see if there’s any sign. You turn in ; you’re 
getting worn out.” 

Mr. Armithwaite smiled feebly, but afte^ a momentary- 
pause took the advice 

44 Perhaps you’re right,” he said. *' I’m becoming a mill¬ 
stone upon the neck of the expedition. Good-night, friend.” 

And he turned into the tent for rest. 

Tired brain and body soon both yielded. It was -far 
on into the next morning—far on, that is, for mountain 
camping folk—when he awoke. Latimer stood over him 
and caught his eyes as they opened. 

44 Feeling more fit ? ” he asked. “ That’s good ! ”— 
as Mr. Armithwaite nodded. 44 And you'll be glad to hear 
that Perroux is on the way. I got a sight of him just now, 
coming up.” 

Mr. Armithwaite rose, and, as soon as he was ready, they 
both turned out and walked down to meet the returning 
guide, who, laden with packages upon his strong back, was 
making steady progress up the hill. He stopped as they 
came abreast. 

44 I was delayed,” he said. 44 It seemed right to remain 
below on hearing what was told me.” 

44 And that ? ” asked Latimer eagerly. 

“ Let us walk upwards, and I will tell you.” 

They turned and went back to the tent. 

“ Down below there ”—he jerked a thumb in the direc¬ 
tion of the village visible in the far distance—“ I sit in the 
inn on the night of arrival, when, of a sudden, one near 
me speaks with his friend : It is marvellous,this Huerco 
and his mother ! ’ What is that to me ? Nothing. And 
might pass for nothing, but that the man turns and addresses 
me myself. ‘ This Huerco,’ says he, ‘ is back again. They 
say he has been back many times of late; but they say, 
too, his old mother is near the end. The pilgrimage to 
Lourdes is apparently of no avail.’ It comes to me with 
these last words, that here may be something of which we 
are in search. You had said that the missing monsieur was 
the object of hatred to one of the pilgrims at the Sacred 
Grotto of Lourdes ? ” 

Latimer nodded. 

” * Ho l Ho ! ' thinks I ; * this may well be worth watch¬ 
ing.’ Whereupon I let my man talk, and the place of the 


mother of Huerco’s home is soon known to me. Yen 
have doubtless heard of Huerco, m’sieu ? ” 

Latimer shook his head. No ; the name of Huerco 
conveyed nothing to him. 

44 Ah l To me it carries much—of a nature disquiet¬ 
ing. A great man, this Huerco ; a man of note in the 
bull rings of many large cities, and a man of note 
here also, if I mistake not. He is popular. Oh, yes, 
I grant you he is popular, but he is feared also. A 
dangerous man, m’sieu, who has many of his soi-disant 
admirers well under his thumb.” Perroux pressed the 
rough thumb of his left hand upon the horny right that 
held his stick, as if to emphasise his meaning. ” How ? 
How should / know how ? But he has. So I delay 
my return, and go to this village, an hour from where 
I am staying—the old woman’s home. And there I 

learn-” 

He paused. 

44 Yes ? ” said Latimer eagerly. 

” There I learn that she is just dead, this mother 
of Huerco ; and there I see the man himself. Oh ! 
No, no ; I am not known to him, nor do I speak 
with him ; but while the priest is at the house Huerco 
comes out, and with him, m’sieu, just such a man as I 
can well believe was the pilgrim of Lourdes.” 

" Ah ! ” 

Latimer’s exclamation caused Mr. Armithwaite, to whom 
most of Perroux's speech was unintelligible, to look at him 
questioningly. 

” Yes, I can well believe it. * Ho I Ho ! * I think to 
myself again : 4 Now we are learning, of a truth.’ They 
go, these two, together out of the village. They take their 
way up to the mountains. It is not well to follow, nor, 
indeed, to ask too much. But I learn that he who is with 
Huerco is his brother. Why do they go to the moun¬ 
tains ? ” 

They had reached the tent, and, saying no more, the 
guide strode in to unburden himself of his pack, while 
Latimer explained to his companion in a few brief sentences 
what Perroux had told him. 

“ I do not doubt,” he added, 44 that somewhere in these 
mountains is the answer to our search.” 

Perroux came out from the tent. 

44 There was this at the post.” he said, and handed 
Latimer a letter addressed originally to the post restante at 
Cauterets, and readdressed till it had reached its final goal. 

Latimer caught at it hastily. 

44 Things march ! ” he said. ” This is Palmier’s fist, 
if it is a bit shaky.” 

The original address was in pencil, and somewhat shaky 
writing. He tore the envelope open, Mr. Armithwaite 
looking anxiously on while he drew out a coarse sheet of 
paper. 

44 Also Palinier’s writing,” he commented. Then, as he 
glanced at the foot of the communication, 44 but it is 
signed by the boys ; by the—yes, by the boys, surely— 
Here 1 You would recognise the signature perhaps.” 

He handed the letter with a puzzled expression to his 
friend. Mr. Armithwaite looked down it. 

44 Their hand, truly enough,” he said ; 44 at least, I can 
vouch for Art’s, and I feel pretty confident about the 
other, but-” 

He looked questioningly at Latimer. 

44 But,” said the latter with a smile, 44 like me, you can t 
understand what the game is, eh ? Suppose I read the 
scroll. It might help.” 

He took the sheet back and perused the communication. 
As he did so the quizzical look died away, and a serious 
expression of bewilderment and anxiety settled upon his 
face. 

44 Well, well,” he ejaculated. 44 I’m at^ea, I admit ; but 
it looks like rough water, too* The letter is in Palinior 9 
fist—that, I fancy, I can swear to—and, briefly, it puts the 
lads to ransom.” 

44 To ransom 1 ” 

Mr. Armithwaite stared aghast. Latimer nodded in 
confirmation. 
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" Seems a deep scheme/* he said. “ The sum of 25,000 
pesetas, in notes—none over the value of 50 pesetas—is to 
be handed by me alone, to a messenger, also unaccompanied, 
who will meet me in the open space by the site of Palinier's 
hut, on the 18th—six days from now, as it happens. You 
see, just where the appointed place is fixed there is a fairly 
wide space devoid of cover. On receipt of the money the 
messenger will make a signal, whereupon the boys will 
Appear, presumably from cover higher up in the hills. 
Should there be any attempt to seize the fellow, we are 
warned that the lads will be all the time within range 
ol some hidden rifleman who knows, according to this 
missive, not only how* to make a bullet issue from a rifle, 
but also how to make it reach the intended goal. A nasty 
threat.'* 

The two looked at each other in silence, broken again by 
Latimer: 

” And then, in token of the genuineness of the message, 
so it says, the names are duly signed. And that's the 
puzzle of the whole matter—they sign their surnames 
rightly enough, but your boy is Art, or Arthur, I suppose ; 
and Itoiow Holbin is Rupert.” 

” Just so,” said the other, looking again at the extended 
*heet ; “and here we have * Pond. Hugh Holbin' ana 

<>rl. B. Lull Armithwaite ’— 1 Donald Hugh ' and Orlando 
B. Luff.' What foolery is this ? '* 

Latimer shook his head ; and suddenly Mr. Armithwaite 
darted out an angry suspicion. 

" Anyhow*, your friend Palinier, who writes this, you 
say. has no hand in the signatures. What do you make 
uf that ? I must say it has a very nasty look ; as if, for 
instance, he had a hand himself in some .scheme of black¬ 
mailing.” 

“ Nor can I wonder at your thinking so,” said Latimer ; 

things look hopelessly entangled. 1 reserve—I must 
reserve, for the moment—any judgment of the real state 
of affairs ; but. personally, 1 feel convinced that Palinier 
is not playing us false.” 

He turned to Perroux, and took hurried counsel w ith that 
good fellow. 

” His advice,” lie explained to Mr. Armithwaite, “ is 
that we investigate, and without delay, in the direction 
m which we were yesterday. I’ve hinted at the contriv¬ 
ance we’ve got, and he thinks we had better push on. The 
valley leading up from Huerco’s village would be the one 
beyond that which we saw yesterday. He advises tra¬ 
velling light, leaving tent and things to take their chance 
and carry only necessaries and provisions. If nothing 
transpires—’ * 

If nothing transpires,” put in the other, ” 1 don’t see 
any way out of it but to pay the price demanded, and 



consider our course in conjunction with the police—or 
Civil Guard, on the Spanish side.” 

“ H’m ! A natural, but. I fear, a dangerous proceeding. 
A thousand pounds, too—nothing, of course, in comparison 
with the safety of the lads—but difficult to raise in so 
short a time.” 

“ If it must, it shall be done,” said Mr. Armithwaite 
with set lips. 

They made a hurried meal, and in less than half an hour 
were afoot again. Ways and means, pros and cons, came 
under discussion as they pushed steadily up towards the 
distant ridges. Perroux opined that the chief hope lay in 
possible discoveries during the day ; but Mr. Armithwaite, 
to whom his words were translated by Latimer, was of less 
optimistic view. 

As for Latimer, when he could he kept silence, thinking 
and puzzling things over for himself. 

He was troubled and perplexed. That almost direct 
accusation against Palinier had to be accepted and dealt 
with. The Frenchman had written the letter without a 
doubt, but had not signed it. It was couched in the first 
person. “ We shall be brought to the place ”—“ we shall 
be covered by a concealed rifleman ”—” there must be 
no attempt to arrest the man who deals with you for us.” 
It had a nasty look ; and he was sorely beset by doubts 
he tried hard, though unsuccessfully, to lay. 

And yet, those signatures : “ Dond. Hugh Holbin ”— 
Donald Hugh Holbin—“ Orl. B. Luff Armithwaite ”— 
Orlando B. Luff Armithwaite. What foolery was this ? 
He looked at the letter again, turning the matter over 
and over in his mind ; but no solution came to him at the 
moment. 

On one thing, however, he was resolved. The ransom, if 
it had to be paid, should fall to him to settle. A thousand 
pounds would hit him hard, of course ; but he was quite 
determined that it should hit him and not the boys’ parents, 
who had trusted him. The merest breath of suspicion 
against his own good faith in this matter w*ould fall far 
more heavily upon him than any pecuniary loss, great though 
that might be. 

They had come out nearly to the top of the ridge which 
he and Mr. Armithwaite had crossed the day before. A 
sudden thought came to Latimer. He took one more look 
at the mysterious letter. 

" My w ord ! ” he exclaimed. “ It is / I’m perfectly 
certain it is ! Look here ! ” 

He called to Mr. Armithw'aite, who was a short way be¬ 
hind him, scrambling up the last steep part of the slope. 

“ I’ve a notion I can see beneath those signatures,” he 
cried. “ Look again. Does anything strike you ? ” 

Mr. Armithwaite took the missive and held it up against 
the sun as though to detect some hidden cipher. Then 
he shook his head. 

“ I can't see anything beyond what’s written here. 
Only Donald Hugh Holbin and Orlando B. Luff Armith¬ 
waite.” 

“ There is nothing else,” was the reply, ” beyond 
what’s written. But just take the names exactly as 
they are written. How’s this ? ‘ Dond. Hugh ’— 

don't you ; ‘ Orl. BLuff ’—all bluff ! ” 

He burst into a laugh. Mr. Armithwaite stared at 
him in somewhat annoyed amazement for a few 
seconds ; then the light broke in upon him. 

“ I wonder,” he said slowly. ” 'Pon my word, it 
does seem like it 1 But why ? Why on earth ? ” 

“ Because,” said Latimer, “ it’s their only way of 
letting us know they are not going to take the thing 
too seriously. There is a serious side ; I don’t doubt 
it—I can’t doubt it ; and the boys are evidently too 
well watched to get a word of warning into the letter 
in the ordinary way. This w*as their chance, their 
only chance, and they took it for what it might be 
worth.” 

“ But we’re no nearer,” urged the other. “ We don't 
know what’s behind it. We don’t know why this 
M. Palinier figures in it in such a sinister fashion ; 
w*e can’t be certain they’re not in real danger.” 

43 
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“ True. But this ingenious and whimsical manner of 
dropping a hint seems to argue at least less of danger than 
we had thought. It most certainly speaks in emphatic 
style for the bold face the lads have put upon the situation. 
I am decidedly for proceeding exactly as arranged at first, 
if our investigations to-day lead to nothing. But what do 
you say to a trial of the ‘ wonder-box,’ now that we are at 
the top of this slope ? ” 

Mr. Armithwaite readily agreed and, while the apparatus 
was being prepared, swept the valley over which they were 
now looking with his glasses. The most careful search 
showed him no single human being in sight. He handed 
the binoculars to Perroux, who had been staring stolidly 
at the strange contrivance growing up under Latimer’s 
practised manipulations. The guide took survey while 


the two gentlemen prepared for their experiment, the case 
being attached to Latimer. The latter placed the plugs in 
his ears and listened with all his pow'er, the receiver facing 
tow'ard the further ridge, and set for some live miles. On a 
sudden his face flushed and his eyes flashed fire. Mr. Armith¬ 
waite thrilled at the sight of the change in his expression. 

“ What is it ? What is it ? ” he cried, forgetting that 
Latimer w'as deaf to his words. 

The other put up a warning hand. 

Holbin’s voice ! ” he exclaimed. “ Holbin’s voice, as 
sure as I stand here ! ” 

He snatched the plugs from his ears, and began feverishly 
to dismantle the apparatus. 

“ Let’s get across there,” he said, “ we’re wanted, I’m 
thinking.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PIERRE RETURNS. 


E “ good new's ” so grimly 
referred to by Huerco in ad¬ 
dressing Palinier, w r hile the 
blindfolded boys stood by, 
Armithw'aite utterly cut 
off, Holbin able to hear 
but to understand very 
little, lost nothing in the 
telling. Lost nothing, that 
is, of vital and affecting 
interest ; but any “ good¬ 
ness ” it might be supposed 
to possess could be recog¬ 
nised as such only by the 
speaker. To Palinier it w r as vital and vigorous enough in 
all conscience ; but it certainly was not good. 

“ My mother,” said the smiling Huerco, “ lies at death’s 
door. She slips nearer and nearer to it each day.” 

The cynical vein in the poor little Frenchman got the 
upper hand. 

“ In spite of Lourdes ! ” he snapped ; and the comment 
w f as fatal. 

“ Pig ! ” growled the low-browed one, kicking at the ribs 
of the prostrate Palinier. Holbin heard a cry from the 
unhappy man and sharp words in Spanish. Huerco pushed 
his brother impatiently aside. 

“ In spite of Lourdes ! ” he echoed, w r ith a cold ferocity 
that struck chill to the heart not only of Palinier but also 
of the listening English lad. “ You do well to remind me ! 
I have the less difficulty in resisting the dictates of a natur¬ 
ally tender heart. She slides nearer and nearer to'the 
open door, and nothing avails to save her. Dog of a jeering 
infidel! ”—he flashed out suddenly into hot rage—“ you 
shall slide with her ! SKe wastes away : you, too, shall 
waste! She cannot eat much food : your food shall be 
limited to similar kind and quantity.” Palinier gave an 
involuntary groan ; already the pangs of hunger were sore 
upon him, and the momentary courage of his injudicious 
outburst had evaporated. 

“But,” continued the malevolent voice, “as you are 
so far behind her—so much more in robust health, and so 
much more distant from the door at which de$th stands— 
we shall need to hasten your progress thither. An indefi¬ 
nite fast will allow thirst and hunger to drive you the more 
quickly along the road.” 

“ You are devils ! ” groaned Palinier. 

“ Possibly. It were not w r ise to anger the ‘ devils ! ’ ” 
sneered Huerco. 

Palinier looked up at the cruel dark face upon which the 
light of the torch threw a ruddy glare. The piercing eyes 
looked back at him, the thin lip.curled in brutal sneer ; 
then Huerco turned to the brother at his side and made a 
laughing remark in Spanish. Evidently the two enjoyed 
the spectacle of the helpless man so completely in- their 
power. 


It was at this juncture that the little Frenchman once 
more stood erect : raised himself in body, so far as his 
fettered w'rist allowed; raised himself in spirit, in that, for the 
moment, he dismissed the thought of his own danger from 
his mind. Perhaps the sight of the two blindfolded boys 
standing there so uncomplainingly brought home to him 
in a flash his own absorbing selfishness since the outrage 
of capture. Perhaps he suddenly remembered how often 
and how' generously they had interfered on his behalf. Be 
that as it may, raising himself with difficulty on account of 
the shackled wrist, he stood before the two men, and flashed 
forth his unexpected query : 

“ Et ces garQons-ci ? 11$ sont tout-d-fait innocents . AV 

seront-ils pas liberis ? ” 

Holbin’s heart quickened. The words had been clear 
and distinct ; he understood them ; and Palinier rose high 
in his esteem. 

“ I don't know wdiat’s been said before, but I'm dead sure 
the old chap’s speaking up straight for us now'. He isn’t 
all self, after all,” thought the boy ; and listened hard for the 
reply to Palinier. It came, but he failed to grasp anything 
of use to him from it, except that the tone of Huerco s 
voice boded no special good. 

“The boys,” Huerco laughed coldly. “ Ah 1 Innocent, 
no doubt, as all boys. But useful, my dear friend, very 
useful to me.w'hen the time is ripe. Y r ou may tell them 
that they will be w'ell treated just so long as they deserve 
good treatment ; and you shall w r rite a letter from them 
which they will sign, giving the conditions upon w'hich they 
will be once more free. I shall require twenty-five thousand 
pesetas—a trifle to any Englishman : all the English are rich 
—a trifle, 1 say ; but I was ever over tender. You will 
discuss w r ith them to whom this letter shall be sent, and 
then we will all w r ait events.” 

Palinier shrugged his shoulders. He knew* how hopeless 
any resistance or any appeal would be. He addressed 
himself to the lads. 

“ Holbin,” he said, “ you have heard ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ve heard,” said Holbin, with a shaky little 
laugh. “ I've heard right enough, M. Palinier; but I 
haven’t understood. Except,” he added hurriedly, “ I 
guessed you were trying to point out that Armithwaite 
and I ought to be let go. Jolly decent of you, monsieur 
but what about yourself ? ” 

Palinier involuntarily shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ah, as for me,” he said, “ zat can rest ; pairhaps it 
vill all come right—pairhaps ! ” Holbin’s quick ear caught 
the despair in his voice. “ But it is of you I shall speak. 
Zis man say your friends shall pay for you twenty-five 
sousand pesetas—about, let us say, von sousand pounds— 
and zen you vill go free.” 

Right bitter was Holbin’s laugh. 

“One thousand pounds! My eye! He doesn't ask 
much ! How we'll get it, I don’t know. Perhaps Art’s 
father can do it. I’m pretty certain mine can't.” 
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" And.** continued Paiinier, " I am to write ze letter for 
you to sign saying ze conditions.” 

“ A letter ! ” said Holbin. ” Oh. well, we’ll sign it, and 
we'll have a say in it. you bet ! ** 

" I sink not.” replied Paiinier. " Indeed. I am very 
certain, not. If you shall write any sing beside your names 

ze letter vill never be sent, and-” 

“ The beast won’t know.” Holbin interrupted. ** I don’t 
suppose the swine understands English.” 

“ True, but zz svine, as you so properly call him, vill 
know zat zere is somesing he cannot understand, and 
zat vill be sufficient, b? assured. Ze letter I shall write 
must, of course, be in French, and you 
should place your names, and only your 
names, or ze chance of your liberty 


becomes very poor. I must tell you. also, he say zat you vill 
receive good treatment so long as you deserve it ; zis is, no 
doubt, a varning not to play viz ze letter. And I sink,” 
I he added, ” pairhaps ze best course is to send ze letter to 
our friend Latimer*-” 

*' He won’t have any thousand pounds to waste on us ! ” 
cried Holbin. 

'* Zat can be true ; but still I am not sure zat it vill not 
be visest to let him take ze action required.” 

" And when we’re free,” cried Holbin, ” we’ll see we get 
you out of this awful mess. We aren't going to think just 
of our own skins. I hope.’ 

Paiinier's voice shook a little. 

I sank you,” he said. ” I sank you ; but pairhaps— 
pairhaps ven you arc free 1, too—shall be—free—in 
—anozzer vay.” 

" What d’you 4 mean ? ** 


Paiinier waved the question gently aside. 

14 You are good lads to sink of me. I shall trust to you.” 

He turned to Huerco, who had stood in grim, disdainful 
silence while this strange conversation was being carried on. 

" C’est fitii. J'ai tout expliqui." 

Huerco nodded. 

” Good ! ” he replied. “ You have explained all. But 
there is still something left for me to explain. To-morrow 
the material for writing will be brought you. and the letter 
will be prepared. That will end your part with these boys : 
there still remains your own. As our mother draw's nearer 
into the clutches of death, and you follow in her track, I 

should tell you that already 
she is blind. An eye for an 
eye-” 

” Ah ! Non ! Non ! ’* 

, ” P’f ! ”—Huerco spurned 
him with his foot. ” I am 
too tender. I do not propose 
to take your eyes, pig of an 
infidel ; it suffices if I take 
the light away. Then you arc 
free to enjoy what use you 
may of your eyes ! ” 

He touched the boys. 
“Cornel ” he ordered curtly. 
Holbin put out a groping 
Hand. 

” M. Paiinier! ”' he cried. 
The groan of the poor man 
had cut him to the heart. 
” Where are you, and what is 
going to happen to you ? ” 
l stay here in ze dark, zat 
is all.” said Paiinier wearily. 

Holbin stooped towards the 
sound of his voice. 

” At least, before I’m 
dragged off, shake hands,” he 
cried ; and as the little French¬ 
man caught his hand he 
grasped it tightly. 

” Good-bye,” he said hus¬ 
kily. ” Good-bye ; but it’s 
‘ au revolt,’ mind ! ” 

" Au revolt —pairhaps, ’ ’ sai l 
Paiinier desperately. 

An revoir — oul, au 
revoir ! ” put in Huerco mock¬ 
ingly, and hustled the boys 
away with no further chance 
for speech. The light from 
the smoking torch faded away 
from poor Palinier’s vision. 
He saw' dimly the shadowy 
forms of the departing lads. A 
sudden, overwhelming regret 
assailed him. He threw' him¬ 
self forward as far as his 
fetters allowed him. 

” Ah, Holbin 1 ” he cried. ” Forget not to say ze adieux 
to ze uzzer. I have failed— helas l —failed to make him 
zat he hear ; but say ze adieux for me, my dear boy.” 

Faintly dow n the passage-way came Holbin’s answ'er : 

" All right, M. Paiinier ; but I’ll say ‘an revoir,' all the 
same ; ” and Paiinier sank back in the darkness. 

But in their own cave a surprise of a welcome nature 
awaited the boys. The door pulled to, and their bandaged 
eyes uncovered, they saw that here, at least, whatever it 
had been in Palinier’s prison, there was a proper light at 
last. The stolid brother of the cynical Huerco was beating 
out the smelling, smoking torch ; but two lanterns, each 
holding a thick lighted candle, w'ere set upon a ledge of 
rock, and filled the place with acceptable illumination. 
Moreover, looking quickly round, the lads saw food and 
drink set out for them upon a rough box in one comer of 
the cavern, and part of the floor w’as strewn with dry 
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bracken and box twigs, which would make a comfortable 
resting place. Evidently, if this was to be their temporary 
place of confinement, arrangements had been made during 
their absence to soften its rigours down ; and as Huerco 
showed neither surprise nor displeasure, they rightly con¬ 
jectured that the change had his permission, and, in all 
probability, was done at his order. The Spaniard pointed 
to an unlighted candle lying near the lanterns : 

“ Pour un jour," he said significantly. Then, turning 
to the provisions, added : 

“ Pour un jour, aussi .” 

After which, with no further word, he advanced, and, to 
Holbin’s disappointment, taking one of the lanterns, re¬ 
opened the door. The two men withdrew ; the door was 
again closed and secured ; and the boys were once more 
alone. 

They looked at each other quizzically. Then Holbin 
stepped to the lantern and, taking it up, looked round the 
cavern. The sides were indented with cracks and fissures, 
but none of any size : certainly none that offered hope of 
pushing through to any other cave 
or passage. The door by which 
they had entered was securely 
fastened from the outside. From 
the roof hung a few stalactites, 
but these were not large, and the 
floor was fairly even. There was 
no sign of any dripping moisture 
or stalagmite formation. If any 
such had existed, they had evi¬ 
dently been cleared away. In¬ 
deed, the boys, after an exhaus¬ 
tive search, in which even the 
bedding thrown down for their 
use was pushed aside lest it turn 
out to cover any hidden dangers 
or possibilities, came to the con¬ 
clusion that the place had been 
in frequent use. The door alone 
pointed to this ; but it was from 
spots in floor and sides worn 
smooth that they gained confirma¬ 
tion. 

“ A robbers’ cave, I expect,” 
said Holbin grimly. 

He was holding the lantern so 
that its light fell on his face, and 
Armithwaite was able to read his 
lips. 

” Yes,” said the latter, ” or 
else a smugglers’. I’m inclined 
to think it must be a smugglers’. The robbers’ cave 
business is a bit too thin and fairy-taley, isn’t it ? 
Where are the robbers ? ” 

” Or the smugglers, either, for that matter,” laughed 
Holbin. “ Still, 1 expect you’ve hit it. And, look here ! 
That sneering beast Huerco pointed to the things here and 
said : ‘ Pour un jour.’ Well, if they’re only for one day, 
what’s the game ? Darkness and starvation afterwards ? 
Or being let out ? Or fresh things ? ” 

Armithwaite shook his head. 

“ Besides,” Holbin went on, “ look at the cunning cruelty 
of this job. Two candles only, for a whole day, and we 
can't save them while we’re asleep even. There aren’t 
any matches, and so we’ve got to keep them alight, one at 
a time, till they’re both finished. It’s true they’re slow 
burners, but once let the light out and we’re done. Oh, the 
beast ! The perfect beast ! ” 

Armithwaite had watched him during this speech in 
silent dismay. To him darkness meant so much more 
than it did to Holbin. 

” Couldn’t we find something in this stuff ”—he pointed 
to the bedding—” that would smoulder for a long time, 
and perhaps we could bhnv it to a flame when we wanted 
more light, if we put out the candle when we were resting ? ” 

But their search was unavailing ; the ingenious idea 
had to fall through for lack of material to carry it out. 


There was nothing for it but to make the best of what 
they had, and certainly, as Holbin had remarked, the 
candles were of a very slow-burning type. They, therefore, 
turned to the food laid for them. Here there was no stint : 
bread, butter, cheese, hard-boiled eggs, fruit (of which 
grapes formed the staple supply), cool water in one of the 
clay water-pots of the district, and a flask of light wine, 
gave promise of safety from starvation for the present, 
at all events ; and as they were both hungry and thirsty, 
they fell to with a will. For a little time there was silence 
as they devoted themselves to their repast, but after his 
first hunger was satisfied, Armithwaite looked at his chum. 

” I hope Pally is as well off,” he said. 

Holbin’s face clouded. He knew, better than the other, 
how unlikely it was that Palinier’s comfort had in the 
least degree been consulted. 

” I wish I could think he was,” he said. ” I wish with 
all my heart I could ; ” and gave a full account of what 
he had heard and experienced in Palinier's cave, whither, 
for all he had learned, Armithwaite might as well never 
have been led. 

Armithwaite watched him as he 
spoke, slowly and distinctly, so 
that his friend should have no 
difficulty in following the move¬ 
ments of his lips in the candle¬ 
light, and waited without interrup¬ 
tion till Holbin had finished. Then 
as Holbin had done when the matter 
was made known to him, he gave 
a somewhat scornful laugh. 

” A thousand pounds! A 
pretty tall order, even if we were 
worth it ! ” 

” As to that,” answered Holbin, 
“I’m more bothered as to where 
the money's coming from. I’m not 
troubling about what we’re worth. 
Too much modesty won’t suit our 
book.” 

Armithwaite laughed assent. 

” But you’re going to send the 
letter to Latimer. Why Latimer ? 
He isn’t likely to have the coin 
to fork out. Not but what I 
believe he would, if he could, and 
it was likely to help. He’s a 
rattling good sort.” 

” Aye ! ” replied Holbin, ” he is 
a good sort. ‘ Lonely Latimer ' is 
one of the best. And, look here. 
Art: poor old Pally’s a decent sort, too. I believe he 
feels he's in a jolly tight corner, but for all that he stood 
up for our being got out of it.” 

Armithwaite had been thinking matters over. His eyes 
flashed, and he burst out with sudden irrelevance : 

” A thousand pounds ! That be hanged for a tale ! Old 
Huerco and his cut-throats be smothered ! We won’t have 
it, Rupc ! We’ll hang on, and see if we can’t wriggle 
ourselves free. We won’t sign : or else we'll put in a 
word or two on our own ! ” 

Holbin’s knowledge of the position was fuller. He 
realised more keenly what risks they ran. 

” 'Fraidit won’t work,” he said, and recounted Palinier’s 
warning. 

Armithwaite’s face fell. 

“ We must do something,” he muttered, and was silent 
for a while. Both lads sat, backs against the wall of the 
cave, hands in pockets, legs outstretched upon the floor. 
They were reviewing within themselves their position and 
its possibilities. Holbin was the first to break the silence. 
He touched his companion to draw his attention. 

” I have it,” he exclaimed. ” Wc can’t write anything 
but our sigs. ; but that fiend of a Spaniard doesn't know 
what we sign ourselves and so-” 

M We write a word or two instead,” cried Armithwaite. 
" Good biz ! ” 
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“ Not much, we won’t 1 ” said Holbin, shading his head. 
" Far too risky. He may be fly enough to get someone 
who knows English to look at it first. We ll sign all right. 
Look here l ” 

He blackened a box-twig in the candle and wrote upon the 
side of the white-wood box on which their meal was laid : 

" ‘ Dond. Hugh Holbin '—that’s me,” he explained. 
" ‘ < >rl. B. Luff Armithwaite ’—that’s you.” 

” What on earth-? ” began Armithwaite. 

” Shut up ! 4 Dond. Hugh ' — ‘ don’t vou.’ ' Orl. B. 

Luft ’— 1 all bluff.' That 's the ticket. Latimer’ll puzzle 
ms head over that. He’ll puzzle and puzzle ; but 1 bet you 
i>- gets it in the end. Seems to me our only way of let¬ 
ting him know we’re going to get our end up for less than 
Mr. Hucrco’s cool thousand.” 

" My hat ! ” exclaimed Armithwaite. ” Of all the 
(i'ulges ! 

Holbin rubbed the marks away with his sleeve and 
stretched himself with a yawn. 

‘ Nothing to do now but wait,” he said. “ Heigho ! 
It > a weary biz. I wonder what the time is, and how long 

will be before we know whether we’re in the day or the 
night. I should guess it’s somewhere in the early altornoon 
n->w. I say ”—he turned to Armithwaite—” let’s have 
another look round.” 

Armithwaite's watch had been unhappily allowed to 
ran down, and though he now proceeded to wind it up 
again he had to set it by guess-work. They made a more 
exhaustive search of the place, examining every crack 
and crevice in the hope of finding some chance, however 
small, of ultimate escape. As might have been expected, 
there was none. The only means of entrance or exit, 
so far as they could see, was by the passage which was 
blocked by the barred door—a door of hard wood. Holbin 
was of opinion that they might gradually wear a hole 
through it by constant whittling with their penknives, but, 
even if successful, that would take a considerable time : 
Kir too long for any hope of success before detection. 
iLsides, if they did get through, there was little enough 
prospect of final escape, even then. There would certainly 
lx- other doors, and there might be men quartered in some 
outer portion of the caverns. A wild idea entered Armi¬ 
thwaite's head of risking things by means of firing the brush¬ 
wood piled against the door and so burning their way 
through ; but this was soon abandoned as too reckless 
■iiul fraught with such chances of serious danger as to 
make it a course only to be adopted in the most extreme 
1 as*;. 

They looked overhead. The roof might possibly be 
»tme eleven or twelve feet above them, and the lantern 
light gave it but scanty illumination. The centre portion 
wjs higher than the rest : indeed, it seemed to be-shaped 
I k; a sort of funnel; but, holding the light well up towards 
c they could sec that apparently the opening did not 

end very far up. 

Holbin next tapped at the wall until he came to the 


portion dividing Palinier’s quarters from their own. He 
held conversation with that unhappy captive, and re¬ 
tailed something of his unfortunate position to Armi¬ 
thwaite. There was nothing they could do, and when they 
heard that poor Palinier had had no food their indignation 
burned fiercely. 

” The cruel fiends ! ” cried Holbin. ” The cold-blooded 
brutes ! ” 

The tedious hours dragged on. The second candle had 
been placed in the lantern socket when the first had been 
allowed to burn down to the very last safe limit before 
spluttering out. At length the lads, weary with waiting 
and discussing the state of affairs, wondering what their 
friends were doing, and how long it would be before some¬ 
thing final and decisive happened, and what shape that 
something would take, threw themselves down upon 
the rough bracken bedding. Holbin was soon asleep, 
but the deaf boy lay long upon his back, with wide-staring 
eyes gazing up at the dimly visible roof, and seeing in 
imagination far beyond the confines of the cave. He was 
back in the bedroom of Latimer’s cottage near Lunechester ; 
and Latimer, little Geoff, and his father were standing 
beside him. He saw them ; saw every movement clearly ; 
saw their lips move ; watched little Geoff stepping across 
the room. Yes, saw everything, and heard—nothing. 
And the iron of that dread awakening entered afresh into 
his soul, as he lay here, shut off from the outside world, 
in the heart of some Pyrenean mountain. What a cruel 
fate was his ! Hope held out and dashed away at every 
turn. Was he never to have the chance of recovery ? 
Was he always unhearing to spend his days ? For the 
time he forgot his present peril ; forgot for the time the 
certain danger of the little Frenchman who had hoped to 
befriend him ; forgot the anxiety he knew his friends would 
be feeling for them. And once again, as he lay motionless, 
still staring upwards, he sent his prayer to the Heavens : 
” Oh, God ! Give me my hearing back ! M Then added 
with quick energy : ” But—but, if it may not be, help me 
to bear it.” 

The light in the lantern flickered, burnt unsteadily 
and with suddenly increased flame, then spluttered out. 
and he was left in the inky darkness. Just for a moment 
despair fell upon him ; he felt he must cry out in his 
agony of mind. Then, as if some unseen hand had touched 
him, a sudden calm fell upon his soul. He lay still, as 
before ; looking up into the darkness, as before ; but the 
bitterness was exorcised. And so at length he sank quietly 
into sweet sleep. 

And when—how soon, or long afterwards, he could not 
say—he opened his eyes once more, it was to find a fresh 
light burning in the lantern and a man's face looking down 
upon them both. He sprang up with a startled cry, for 
the face was not that of Huerco, nor of any of the others. 
The man whose life he had probably saved on that trip 
to Lac Gaube—the man sought for by Latimer high and 
low—the missing Pierre, stood beside them. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

** RUPE, OLD FELLOW, I HEARD YOU! 


cry awoke Holbin. who sat up on the instant. 

I “ What is it ” he began ; and then, his eye 

1 falling upon the guide, exclaimed : 

Hello I Hello! Have you brought anyone 
h • ? Hi ! Mr. Latimer—Mr. I.at— i —mer ! ” 

Pierre touched him quickly and shook lus head. 
I'aisez-voits / ” he said emphatically, touching his lips 
with his fingers to impress the need of silence. 

" Oil cst notre ami ? ” asked Holbin. 

' ll-v-a f "is.nine ici, saitj moi settlement," was the reply. 
X > one except himself ! Holbin s hopes were dashed, 
an l his fallen face betrayed his disappointment. 

"l)la patience/ I'on'jou' d'la patience/” said Pierre; 
? Mis- ami. " This at least was something. “I am 


a friend ”—good ! Things looked a bit more hopeful 
after all. 

It took the man some little time, both boys looking 
steadily at him and trying, one by the ear and the other 
by the eye, to follow his speech, before they could arrive 
at any definite information. 

” I think I’ve got it ! ” cried Holbin at last. ” We’ll 
have to wait. He’s on our side, and he’s got to see that 
we have our candles and victuals every day ; but he can’t 
get us out of this yet ; and we mustn't let on to know 
him, if there should be any of the others come in. I fancy 
he says he’s told Latimer where we are ; or else he’s going 
to. Anyhow, we’ll have to wait.” 

As best they could, they expressed their appreciation 
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uf Pierre’s assurances ; but when they questioned about 
M. Palmier the man became suddenly dumb, and his power 
of understanding grew quickly less. Nor would he give 
them any answer to inquiries stammered out in faulty 
French as to whether there were any others to act as 
gaolers in the caves. He pointed to the fresh supply 
of food and the newly-lighted candle, together with the 
unlighted ones. 

“ Ask him for matches," said Armithwaite, and Holbin, 
for want of the word, made signs, striking an imaginary 
match and applying it to a phantom candle-wick. Pierre, 
however, shook his head. " DSfendu^I " he said de¬ 
cisively, and they gathered that, however good his will, 
his power was limited by strictest orders. They had 
perforce, .to accept the inevitable, and very soon Pierre 
withdrew by the door through which they had been ad¬ 
mitted. Holbin had half hopetj. to see him leave by some 
other way, revealing in studied carelessness a secret passage 
which he meant them to use when occasion served ; but 
here again he was disappointed. 

“ And yet," said the lad to himself, “ there must surely 
be some other outlet. The place doesn't seem particularly 
stuffy, and I’ll bet we’d have used all the air by now if 
it wasn’t being kept freshly supplied." 

He examined the door again ; but came to the conclusion 
that the chances of sufficient air through or under that 
were not enough. There must be some sort of a hole in the 
roof or elsewhere, he thought; with which opinion Armi¬ 
thwaite agreed when the matter was broached. 

The natural turn of their talk was now upon the strange 
meeting writh Pierremnd its possible consequences, the 
man having declared himself a friend. 

" But," said Holbin, " he w r as strong on ' patience ’— 
or. at least, that’s what I took him to mean. I suppose he’ll 
help, if there’s half a chance." 

“ And he can do so as soon as he jolly well likes," said 
Armithwaite, " it won’t be a minute too soon. A little of 
this kind of thing goes a long way, as far as I’m concerned. 
Tell you what, Riipe, I’ve a thumping good mind to make 
a fight for it next time anyone comes, even if it's that 
fiend Huerco himself." 

Holbin shook his head emphatically. 

“ No good." he said, " no good at all. A lot too risky. 
If there was the faintest ghost of a chance of pulling things 
off, you know', I’d fight the whole bea.stly boiling of them ; 
but we;can’t say how much is behind it all; or what we'd 
be up against, if we went under-—which as likely as not 
we should. When we were in Pally’s den I felt I’d just 
like to land out. only I knew it was useless." 

" I felt that way, too," said Armithwaite, " only, as you 
say, it w r as too risky, and I suppose we'll have to wait." 

Holbin turned his head. There was a low sound of 
tapping against the rock. 

“ It’s Pally," he said, turning again to Armithwaite. 
“ Wait a minute ; I’m going to talk to him." 

He put his face to the part of the wall whence the sound 
came, making a trumpet of his hands. 

“ Hello ! That you. M. Palinier ? ” 

The voice that sounded in his ear, as he turned it to the 
wall after the manner of using an ordinary speaking-tube, 
was very feeble. It cut him to the heart to hear how pitiful 
it was—almost as if it were close to tears. 

“ Yes, it is I. ' Holbin, my dear boy, vill you speak to 
me often ? 

" Speak to you often ? " echoed Holbin, taken aback. 
“Of course I will if you want me to; but—well, what 
about, M. Palir.KT ? " 

“ Vat about ? "—-the wail that followed these words 
sent a painful thrill through the lad—'Vat about? Ah, 
I care not; I care not at all, vat about. It is so dark, 
Holbin ! And so silent ! ” 

“So dark!" cried the boy aghast. “Surely they’ve 
given you a light by now ? ” 

“ Ah, non / " 

“Still, they're certain to bring you one when they bring 
you your next lot of food." 

There was no answer. Holbin shouted again. 


“Are you there, M. Palmier? I expect it’ll b? all 
right soon. We’ve just had our fresh supplies, and I don’t 
doubt you'll get attended to very soon, and-' 

He stopped. Some sudden suspicion of the fell truth 
flashed upon him. 

“ They do bring you food, don’t they ? ” he called, and 
listened again. 

It was a few seconds before he got any reply. Then, as 
if forced to the confession, poor M. Palinier made answer: 

“ I am left in ze dark, Holbin ; and I have no food. T 
must be starve, Huerco say." 

Holbin sprang to his feet. 

“ Art 1 " He shook the astonished lad in his excitement. 
“Art! They’re starving him, and leaving him without 
a light. We’ll have to fight for him, even if we don’t for 
ourselves." 

" Yes ; I suppose we’ll have to make some sort of a 
fight for it," said Armithwaite. " They’ll starve him to 
death if this goes on, or send him mad. Golly ! In the 
dark all the time—all the time! And no food ! It 
won’t bear thinking of, Rupe. We’ll just have to put up 
a fight." 

Put up a fight ! Two plucky lads. Plucky right through, 
and clean-limbed, clean thinking, strong, and health) ; 
but, after all, only lads—to pit themselves against unknown, 
unscrupulous, and armed force, in their cave prison ! The 
idea was quixotic, but splendidly quixotic, for all that. 

Holbin clenched his fists, tightening the muscles of his 
right hand and striking out at an imaginary foe. 

" I feel fit enough," he said, " and mad enough, in a 
sense; but, I say, Art, we’ll have to be pretty sure 
pulling it off all right. It won’t do to botch things and go 
under, if we do put up a real fight. That chap Huerco looks 
slight enough, but he’s wiry and strong—strong as they 
make ’em. I don’t mind going for him ; but, honestly, I’m 
not at all certain I should be top dog at the end." 

He danced lightly to and fro, sparring in approved style 
at a phantom opponent. Armithwaite, suddenly entering 
into the semi-serious aspect of the business, put up his 
owg. fists, and the two boys held a boxing bout for a few’ 
moments. At the end Armithwaite shook his head. 

“ We should have to do it by sudden assault," he said. 
" We can’t hope to win by fisticuffs. It would have to 
be a case of lying in wait and hitting the first head that 
showed itself at the door. I think we’d better see first if 
we can't put it to that Spanish beast that w'e’re all in the 
same boat, and that he must let M. Palinier share our food 
and lights, if he won’t give him a supply of his own." 

It might serve, Holbin thought, though he was doubtful. 
At any rate, it were wiser, certainly, to try that course first. 

For the sake of helping Palinier, as far as they possibly 
could, to endure the horrible loneliness of his position, they 
shouted through at frequent intervals, and also passed a 
considerable portion of the time in singing. It was rather 
an effort for them—and especially for the deaf lad—to put 
any heart into their songs ; but they both felt that they 
owed it to the poor prisoner in the other cave, and thrust 
their own feeling into the background. 

But it was weary w r ork waiting’ in suspense ; wondering 
when their next visitor would arrive, and who he would be. 
and w'hat the purpose of his visit. They surmised £hat 
it would almost certainly be Huerco, and his object the 
furnishing of the projected letter to Latimer ; though it 
might be their professed friend, or even one of the other 
men with whom they had already had dealings. They 
wandered round and round the cave, trying over and over 
again all possible means of discovering an outlet. They 
looked up to the roof, particularly towards that central 
funnel of wiiicli the entire mystery was not yet probed. 
At last Holbin was about to suggest that one of them try 
the acrobatic feat'of standing, lantern in hand, upon the 
shoulders of the other, and making investigation from that 
point of vantage, if he could, when he fancied he heard 
voices. Signing to Armithwaite to be silent, he again 
put his ear to the w'all in Palinier’s vicinity, and distinctly 
heard speech, though the actual words were not audible. 
Undoubtedly, Huerco was waiting upon Palinier for the 
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purpose of getting the letter written. He mentioned this 
to Armithwaite. " And now what is it to be ? ” he asked. 
' Are we to stand near that door and go for the first one 
that comes in ? Or are we to try what we can do by 
talking ? M 

” I’d like to hit,” said Arinithwaite viciously. I just 
would ! but we’d better try the talking scheme first, I’m 
thinking.” 

The waiting seemed again interminable, but it came to 
an end at last. Holbin heard the bolts in the door being 
withdrawn ; and Armith waite, whose eyes followed those 
of his friend, saw the door slowly open Huerco and his 
brother stepped into the cell. This time they carried the 
lantern which they had taken away the day before, in pla< e 
of the smoky torch ; and—ominous sign of sinister busi¬ 
ness—the low-browed, sullen brother had in his hand the 
murderous horn-handled clasp-knife. 

Huerco addressed to the lads a “Bon jour ” which 
seemed to Holbin to savour of satire ; but. determined 
to do his best in giving speech a fair chance he returned 
the greeting brightly enough, and 
took from the Spaniard the paper 
he held towards him. The men 
Kxiked silently on while the two 
boys conned the message slowly 
and with difficulty. It was in 
Palinier’s handwriting, in pencil, 
but shaky and not easy to follow, 
though they managed to get the 
gist of it after some floundering 
and stumbling. The terms, 25.000 
pesetas, on the space near the hut, 
with no attempt at premature 
rescue or subsequent attack, under 
the plain threat of shooting from 
some hidden vantage ground, were 
at last intelligible enough to them. 

Somewhat impatiently Huerco de¬ 
manded at length to know whether 
they understood. 

’ Yes,” said Holbin, “it is 
quite clear.” 

• And that”—pointing to Lati¬ 
mer’s name—" was the person to 
address ? ” 

‘ Yes ” again. 

Then all that was required was 
tor them to sign, above the sig¬ 
nature of their friend. 

He pointed to Palinier's signature 
and handed them the stump of a 
badly-sharpened pencil. But he 
had to repeat his words two or three times 
before Holbin clearly understood that they 
were to sign above the Frenchman’s name, 
although to place their own names there would 
give them none too much space. The boy got the 
meaning at last, and conferred with Armithwaitc. 

The latter nodded his complete intelligence of 
the requirement. 

‘ But.” he said to Holbin, “ before any sign¬ 
ing is done, we've got to ask a few questions about 
Pally.” 

Holbin turned to Huerco. 

•• £t M. Palinier he began, pointing to the door, as 
1 to indicate whom he meant. “ II sera libre aitssi ? ” 

Huerco pointed to the signature as if to intimate that 
he was. without a doubt, included in the terms. 

•• Oui. Et maintenant il recevra du—de ceci ? ” stammered 
Holbin, pointing to the food and the candles. “ De cettes 
choses, nest-ce pas? 

Huerco frowned angrily, and indicated that they should 
sign without further demur. 

•• West-ce pas? ” repeated Holbin obstinately. 

•• \ s you will.'* was the reply, followed by an order that 
they were to sign quickly. 

Holbin turned to Armithwaite. 


endeavoured to save himself by a leap.” 


“ With a cry of fear, he 
kicked his ankles free and 

(See page 600 .) 


“ He says, as we lik?; but we’re to sign. Does it seem 
good enough ? ” 

“ I shan’t sign,” said Armithwaite. “ Tell him we want 
to see Pally.” 

“ II jaut que nous voyons notre ami,” said Holbin. 

Huerco muttered angrily to his brother, then suddenly 
pushed Armithwaite aside and caught hold of Holbin by the 
arm. The other man had set the lantern down and stepped 
towards the deaf boy, his knife held with significant menace. 
Huerco produced a bandage and signed to Holbin that 
he would have to submit to being blindfolded. Hoping 
that his request to sec Palinier was about to be granted, 
the boy yielded without demur. Then Armithwaite saw 
the two retire, Huerco taking the lantern, and he was left 
i:i the custody of the Spaniard's brother. 

When at length Holbin returned he was looking pale 
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and troubled. His lip trembled a little as he spoke to the 
attentive Armithwaite as soon as his eyes were unbandaged. 

“ We'll have to sign, Art. Poor M. Palmier is in a bad 
way. They’re pretty well starving him, and he sees no 
light at all. except when anyone goes in. I was un¬ 
bandaged when 1 got to him, and, I can tell you, he looks 
pretty bad. He says signing’s our only chance of getting 
away, and his only chance, too—and that’s a thundering 
small one in his case. He’s not in so big a cave as this, and 
one of his wrists is chained to a staple fixed in the rock. 
My word ! I felt sick. We’ll sign what you and I agreed, 
and be careful to write distinctly ; and we can think 
things out a bit when these beasts are gone with their 
precious letter.” 

He spoke slowly and carefully, though at times his 
feeling threatened to run away with him. Armithwaite 
had no difficulty in following him. Under the sullen eyes 
of the one and the sneering look of the other the tw-o 
whimsical signatures were written ; whereupon Huerco 
took the paper with an evil smile. laughing lightly at the 
boys, he drew out a sharp knife from his pocket and deftly 
cut away the lower portion of the paper containing Palinier’s 
signature. 

“ Souvenir pour ses amis,” he said mockingly, and 
handed it to the astonished Holbin. 

Before the lads could recover from their amazement the 
men were gone. Here was a strange development and 
one that had an ugly look. 

“ It means, I suppose,” said Holbin, when he had found 
his ideas, “ that poor old Pally is out of it ? ” 

Armithwaite stood thoughtful for a few seconds. 

“ It means,” he said at last, with slow deliberation, ” that 
we’ve got to make a fight for it now, I expect. We can’t, 
in all conscience, clear off, when the conditions of that 
letter are worked out, and leave him to chance it. As soon 
as we’re gone they’ll lug him off somewhere else.” 

Palinier’s own fears found an echo in Holbin's heart. 

“ It isn't only that,” he said. “I’m more than half 
afraid that fiend means to do for him altogether. I tell 
you, Art, they’re starving him and sending him slowly mad.” 

Confronted by an apparently insoluble problem they 
looked hopelessly round, and Holbin, with a view to 
immediate action, strode up to the door and gave it several 
lusty kicks. It was stout and firm. He might kick till 
he could kick no longer: the door would still defy him. 
He thumped upon it with his fists and shouted in the 
forlorn hope of fetching Huerco back, and with a wild idea 
of attacking him when he returned. He might as well have 
called to the hills to open of their own accord and let 
them go free. 

“ Look here, Rupe 1 ” Armithwaite had been doing some 
quick thinking whilst the other was employed kicking and 
shouting. “ Look here 1 Let's make a dead set at that 
place in the roof. If you could hold me on your shoulders 
while I stand up-’ ’ 

Holbin turned and looked up again. Just so. If they 
could perform that delicate gymnastic feat, Armithwaite 
could reach the top and test its strength and substance. 
There might be a yielding stone ; it was worth attempting ; 
but he knew the thing would require steady nerves. 

“ I think I could hold you up,” he said ; “ but it’ll be a 
tough biz.” 

Armithwaite nodded, and suggested he should mount by 
standing the box that served as table against the wall. 
When he had got into position they could proceed towards 
the central spot. The attempt with the box in the centre of 
the cave, and no wall against w-hich to steady himself while 
mounting, was out of the question. They removed the 
provisions from it, and placed the small box on end along¬ 
side the wall, where a rough bit of rock projecting would 
give additional help in getting up to the desired height. They 
then took the lantern and tied it loosely across Armi- 
thwaite’s chest by means of his handkerchief, so as to 
leave his hands free. To get an easier hold upon Holbin's 
shoulders he had taken off his boots and stood in his 
stockinged feet. 


1 

** And now* for it,” said Holbin. “ Remember, Art, e 
can’t talk to each other when you’re up there. At < y 
rate. I can’t talk to you. So if I find you’re getting o 
heavy I’ll pinch your ankle, and you must get off—as s< n 
as you can,” he added laughingly. “ Sing out when yov e 
quite ready to start.” 

It was a tough job ; and the lantern against his bre it 
did not make it any easier for Armithwaite to mount; 1 it 
after much scrambling and panting, and many testings >t - 
balance, he was at last up, w r ith a foot upon eacli should r. 

So standing, he could touch the roof easily ; indeed, e 
would need care here and there to avoid striking his he d 
against hanging pieces of stalactite. He called out a <1 
Holbin started gingerly towards the centre. 

The move forward had hardly begun when he reale d 
a tremendous omission in their arrangements. 1 le 
remaining candle should have been lit and left standii 
in case of accidents to the lantern. If they stopped n> w 
to try and set the matter right the delay might w ll 
prove too much for Holbin’s strength, and if he had :c> 
descend he would have all his trouble to go through aga n. 
Perhaps it w as not so very much to risk now they had- 
so far. 

But Armithwaite felt tremendously strung up. I is 
position, standing upright on the other’s shoulders, 1 is 
head nearly touching the roof, against which he press xl 
his hands to steady himself, was unpleasantly awkwaid. 
Carefully though Holbin w-ent, the boy above had all 1 is 
work cut out to avoid the projections which, while givi ig 
some slight advantage for his hands, necessitated 1 is 
occasionally ducking his head and so feeling all the in¬ 
convenience of too close a proximity to the dangling lantern. 
As they crept towards the central hole above them ic 
became more and more nervous. He began to wonder hew 
he should fare in case he slipped, or how he should get 
down, should his friend suddenly feel the pressure too 
great. True, Holbin, his hands lightly holding the other’s 
ankles, was making steady progress;' but there could 
be no doubt that the weight he had to support would 
increase greatly with each lingering second. It was all 
or nothing, now. If anything went wrong- 

And then the unsteady light, flinging false shadow-s 
upon the ground in front of him, caused Holbin suddenly 
to stumble in his effort to avoid an imaginary obstacle at 
his feet. It was the slightest throw- forward, quite in¬ 
voluntary and unavoidable, his foot coming heavily down 
upon nothing where he had thought to have trodden 
upon a raised piece of stone. But the movement did 
the horrid work Armithwaite had been dreading. The 
shoulders of the boy beneath had dropped suddenly, and 
in the unexpected shock his .clutching hands found no 
firm support above. It seemed ages, that momentary 
flash in which he lost his balance and began to fall back¬ 
wards. Then, with a cry of fear, he kicked his ankles free 
and endeavoured to save himself by a leap, all too late. 
Holbin’s heart seemed to stop as that cry rang in his ears, 
and he himself was thrown forward with the impetus of 
Armithwaite’s struggle to right his balance. There was 
an ugly thud and instant darkness. Holbin staggered a 
few- steps and fell, striking his head uncomfortably hard 
against the opposite wall. But behind him he heard the 
groans of his still more unfortunate friend. 

He lifted himself up. The sudden realisation of the 
horrible plight in which they were placed made him dis¬ 
regard his own hurt. 

” What shall we do ? ” he cried. “ What shall we do ? 

I believe I’ve pretty nearly killed poor old Art ! ” 

He groped his way back to the groaning lad. 

“ Oh, old man ; old man ! If only / could see, or you 
could hear ! ” he said aloud. 

And then gave a scream, half of fear, half of w-ild hope. 
For, between his groans, Art Armithwaite had whispered : 

“ Say it again, Rupe ; say it again, a little louder. I 
can’t be dreaming, it hurts too much ; and yet—say 
it again, Rupe. 1 heard you. Oh, Rupe, old fellow-, I 
heard you ! ” 


{To be concluded.) 
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PART II. 

briefly considered a 
few of the methods 
employed in the 
work, I think we 
can start on a prac¬ 
tical job by making 
a small portable 
forge ; for without 
possessing something 
of the kind, you will 
progress but slowly 
in the art of black- 
smithing. 

I have had a 20-inch circular forge in use for some years, 
i.i'l have found it quite large enough for general work ; and as 
-.a are not likely to have any heavy forging to do, that size will 
-ubtless suit you. 

The forge complete is shown in fig. 19; and we can start by 
■“.iking the pan, or tray, that holds the fire. 

On a sheet of stout sheet-iron strike 
out a circle of 20 ins. diameter, and 
leave six pieces, j in. wide and deep, 
projecting at an equal distance, AA 
(fig. 20). Cut the plate out to size, and 
turn up the i-in. pieces, as shown at 
BB, on one side, as these are to secure 
it to the sides by a rivet in each. The 
sides are of stout sheet-iron, in three 
pieces (A, B, C. fig. 21), riveted together 
as shown. A, Bare 6 ins. deep and 2 ft. 

. * long, while the back plate, C, is 12 ins. 
deep and 20 ins. long. 

The bottom can now lx; attached by 
Fig. 19 . rivets as previously mentioned, and the 

legs cut to size and rivet-holes drilled, 
these you require four pieces of flat bar-iron -Ain. x ij in. 
anr j in* long, one inch being turned up as a foot, as in 
a.t A. They are fastened to the pan by a couple of rivets 
The same size bar is used for the four cross-stays, C, 
long, with angle ends of 1 in. to rivet to. Two of these are 
at the base to keep the legs from spreading, and the others 
j ariose up against the pan. to which they are also riveted, 
k V t he dotted lines in fig. 21. The lower tics must not 
' nt ji the bellows are ready to fix in place. 

► 'astenc^ “ 


The two supports for the crank- 
handle, B, are £ in. long, the hole 
being punched out an eas^fit for 
a f-in. bar. They are riveted to 
the sides of the pan, and should 
have a slight twist (as at D) given 
to them, so that the holes are 
exactly in line with each other. 

The blowing-handle, A, and 
lever-bar, F, fig. 23, are of f-’ n - 
round rod; the handle is 27 ins. 
long, 5 ins. of which are turned at 
right-angles to form the handle, 
and the hole in the boss, B, is to 
be filed up square to fit the end, 
C, of the lever-bar, F, which is 
29 ins. long, 5 ins. being turned 
down atD to form the arm. The 
distance from centre of rod to 
centre of hole is 4$ ins.; the loose 
arm. 1 . is of course the same distance 
between centres, one hole being squared 
to fit the end, C, which has a thread and 
nut by which the arm and handle are fixed 
lightly on. 

The side connecting-rods which lead from 
the arms of the lever to the base of the 
bellows are formed as in fig. 24, A being front view* and Bside 
view . They are of A-in. round rod-iron, welded at the fork, 
and the distance between top and bottom holes is 19$ ins. 
They are connected by pins to the lever arms, as at B. 

Most of the ironwork being ready, we can now make the 
bellows, fig. 25. 

You will require three discs of i-in. wood, iSins. in diameter, 
A. B, F. The bottom and middle discs have 2-in. diameter holes 
drilled through them centrally, and each is fitted on top with a 
in. dist of leather, screwed or nailed to the wood on one side 

only, like a hinge, and 
forming a valve opening 
upwards, as at A, B. A 
piece of lead or hard 
wood is also fastened to 
the leather on top to 
ensure the valve closing 
properly, and w’ood 
stops, C, C, prevent them 
opening too far. 

A thick block of wood is also secured to the middle disc, at D, 
to take the air blast-pipe, to accommodate which a i-in. hole must 
be drilled through it horizontally. 

A piece of good quality leather, 16 ins. wfide, connects the three 
discs; the necessary join down the side can be made by sewing, 
or a lap-seam formed with small copper rivets and washers 
closely spaced. Two rings of stout cane, EE, help to keep the 
leather in even creases when in use, and may be kept in position 
by the use of copper nails.taking care to put a leather w asher under 
the head of each nail. An extra strip of leather, 1 in. wide, is 
put round the edge of each disc outside the leather, and clout-nails 
are driven through both into the w’ood as close together as the 
heads will allow. 

The blast-pipe (fig. 26) is 
16 ins. from bend to bend, A, B. 

A piece of i-in. gas-pipe will do. 

A flange. D, is screwed on at C, 
and the projecting portion of the 
pipe is placed in the hole drilled 
in the w’ood block, D, fig. 25, and 
the joint made airtight with a 
leather washer and a little white 
lead between the bellows and the 
flange, which is screwed on by 
the side-holes. The top end 


Fig. 20. 


Fig. 21. 
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Fig. 22 . 


of the pipe is passed through a hole punched in the back plate 
of pan, and is tapped with a thread to fit the tuyere, E, and 
all is made tight by the back rivet, F. 

All rivet-holes, and the hole for blast-pipe, should be drilled 
before putting the frame together, as this work can be done more 
easily before the various parts are assembled. 

The bellows are hung and secured 
to the legs by four small coach- 
screws, screwed into the centre 
disc ; distance pieces of wood, i in. 
thick, being placed in between the 
legs and the disc, so that they can 
be screwed up tight. Small coach- 
screws also attach the side-arms or 
connecting-rods to the bottom disc 
of the bellows. 

When the frame is all complete, 
and the bellows fixed in position, 
giVe the whole of the iron-work 
two coats of black varnish, and 
then get a packet or two of dry 
fire-clay and mix it with silicate of 
soda and water to the thickness of 
putty, and spread a layer about i J in. thick all over the bottom 
of the pan, and when it has set hard, and dry, the forge will 
be ready to use. 

A poker, and a small slice or flat shovel, A, B, fig. 27, will be 
necessary in working at the forge, and are very 
easily made articles. 

And now a few words with respect to the 
fire. 

The main bulk of the fire is termed the stock, 
and is in two portions : one being against the 
tuydre, the other nearer to you, the work lying 
in between the two; this is the part exposed 
to the full blast, and it requires renewal 
from time to time. Before starting work, always 
have a pail, or large open-mouthed can, three 
parts full of water, close to the forge. 

To build the fire, the coal should be placed as 
described—in two heaps well-hammered down, 
and damped with water. See that the tuyere 
is clear and not blocked up with coal. Then 
take a few shavings and light it in the central 
part, blowing very gently at the same time ; and 
when it lias well caught on, cover it up, and 
put on a stronger blast, until you have a clear fire of the 
requisite size. Keep the outside w r ell damped with wet ashes, so 
that vour w'ork does not get hot beyond the place which you 
require heated. 

With a little practice you will soon be able to regulate the fire 

to suit the work in hand. 
I have found it useful, 
in some cases, where the 
heat is required to be 
extremely local — as is 
necessary, for instance, 
when brazing band-saws, 
or sc roll-saw’s—to soak a 
couple of bricks in w r ater, 
and place them about 
one inch or so apart on 
top of the fire with wet ashes piled up all round, so that the 
intense heat is confined to that space, and the flame impinges 
only on the brazed joint you wish to make, without spoiling the 
temper of the saw’-blade on each side of the joint. 

The saw is shown at A, B, fig. 28, on top of the bricks, C, D. 

A brazed joint is often required in engineering work ; and as it 
is very useful to know how just to go to work on the job, I will 
briefly show you how a simple joint, like the one mentioned, is 
made. 

File the broken ends of the saw for a distance of half an inch, as 
at E, thinning them down so that when placed together the joint 
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Fig. 23 . 


will not be thicker than the rest of the saw; and if it is an old 
break see that no rust remains on the extreme ends—it must be 
bright metal all over. 

Then bind them together with a few turns of thin iron wire, 
FF, to keep the ends in position w’hilst brazing, and have ready 
some brass filings or “ spelter,” with some borax as a flux 
(use the lump borax, not the 
powder). Rub a little of 
the borax up with water 
and dab.some on the joint, 
and see that it runs down 
between the two surfaces. 

Have a clear fire, and 
place the saw' on the bricks, 
as at A, B, and blow gently 
to prevent the borax being 
displaced during ebullition. 

Now mix a little spelter and borax together, and with a small 
spobn place the mixture on the saw, and keep blowing until 
you sec the spelter beginning to run like water, which it will 
soon do, filling up the space between the joint; then cease blow¬ 
ing, and remove the saw from the fire, and if it is a good sound 
braze, you can now remove all extraneous spelter with a file, 
which will also take off the w r ire binding, that will doubtless 
have become mixed up with the spelter, and the teeth may be 
cleared and sharpened at the same time. 

A suitable spoon for applying the spelter can be made from 
a strip of sheet-iron, $ in. wide by 6 ins. long; 
a slight hollow being formed at one end, as 
at G. 

Having now finished the forge, and put it in 
working order, we can proceed to make a few 
useful articles in wrought iron and steel. 

There is no reason why useful things should 
not be ornamental also. It may perhaps take a 
little longer to prepare the design, and the con¬ 
struction will also take more time, but it is time 
well spent in making anything look beautiful. 

However, with wrought-iron work, as with 
most work of a practical nature, the intended 
use of the article must be kept steadily in view, 
as that is of the first importance. 

If, for instance, the article to be made is one 
requiring strength as its fundamental point, 
then, no matter how beautiful or elaborate the 
design, it would be a complete failure if the 
requisite strength were missing ; and so the use to which any 
article is to be put must be carefully considered before gettii g 
out an ornamental design for it. It is not every one who can 
originate ; but if you have that power, 
and are also au fait at handling the 
tools, then you are in a position to pro¬ 
duce articles quite unique, and different 
from those possessed by other persons, 
and therefore of more value, if well made. 

But you should always bear in mind 
that the practical use for which the 
article is intended is the first point to 
consider, and the decoration must be 
subservient to that, if it is to be a com¬ 
plete success. 

I want to thoroughly impress this fact 
on your mind, as it is one that beginners 
in the work usually overlook entirely, or 
they fail to see its great importance, until, 
by repeated failure to produce a satisfac¬ 
tory article, they find there is a something 
missing in their w-ork. 

It is always better to start on an 
article of simple form, and then to go on to more elaborate 
designs when you have succeeded in making the simpler forms 
satisfactorily. 

Let us take, for instance, as a commencement, a useful, and at 
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the same time an ornamental, flowerpot-stand of simple form 

Now, before the metal is touched, it is necessary to make afull- 
sze working drawing of the required article, showing the exact 

curves, and all details as to 
rivets, fastenings, etc., as in 
fig 30- 

In this case the one leg 
shown is sufficient, as the 
four legs are exactly alike. 
First draw a base-line, and 
then raise the dotted centre¬ 
line perpendicular to it, and take all measurements from that. 
And the main point to lie considered in getting out the draw¬ 
ing is the size of the flowetpot it is to hold, and the angle of its 
ade, so that when in place it may rest easily without rocking 
a slackness. 



This full-size working drawing should then be copied on to a 
.balked board, on which you can test the curves w hilst the iron 
;* hot without damaging the design, which would be destroyed 
: you used the paper one to work from. Nails can also be driven 
uto the board along the curved lines, and they will assist you 
:rratly in obtaining the correct curve, and in getting all the 
■fgs alike in shape. 

A small stand of this kind may lie made of flat bar-iron ^ in. x 
♦ m.; but for large and heavy flowerpots, bar-iron in. x i J in. 

*oold be better. 

The curved ends. A, B, of the legs should be thinned down 
*: the ends and widened out on the anvil, and then cut to shape, 

as at E, before bend¬ 
ing them up to the 
curve. The cross-ties, 
C, should have their 
ends finished in the 
same way as at F. 
They arc then put 
back in the fire and 
bent into the curve 
while red hot, a pair 
of pliers being very 
useful forthis purpose. 
The ring, J, is next 
Fig. 29. welded up and trued 

on the beak of the 



evil. Rivet-holes are then drilled to take i*in. round-headed 
%ets at D, G, and H. 

Take great care when marking out these rivet-holes with a 
Titre-punch to see that they are exactly in place, or the frame- 
rk will be distorted when you come to rivet-up. You cannot 

* too careful when doing this, as a stand looks very bad if not 
L>olutely upright. 

For ornamental work, ball-headed bolts and nuts (fig. 31) can 

* purchased in various sizes from -J-in. diameter of screwed 
unk upwards. They are useful in some places to join parts 
.'ether where it would be difficult to use 
eting ; and the perfect ball on either 
isiderably to the general finish 

j.j appearance of the work. The 
let are of course drilled to receive 
em before putting the work to- 
trher* and if the shanks arc too Fig. 31 . 

m 2 * and project when screwed 

the ends must be sawn off and finished with a finer 


the hammer for 
side often adds 


'Alien comi >letc * the fl°' v crpot-stand can have a coat of black 
-h if you wish for a bright, shiny surface as a finish ; or if 
- refer a dull dense black, a little lamp or bone black, ground 

■"with f?old size and then thinned down with turps, will be 

jjnd suitable- 

Frr wrought-iron work that is to be exposed to the weather, 
rf doors, or in any damp moist air, where it would be liable 
t easily, a coat or two of plain linseed oil, brushed on while 
nctal is" hot, * s muc ^ better than several coats of oil paint 

g on cold. 


The iron should be warmed up over the fire until it is too hot 
to lay your hand on, and the oil is then put on with a brush, 
letting it soak in until it will absorb no more, and then, when 
cool, the work is rubbed down with some cotton-waste or a 
dry cloth to remove any oil that may have remained on the 
surface. 

The hot metal seems to soak up the bil, which enters into the 
grain of the iron and renders it quite impervious to rust, and at 
the same time does not alter its appearance in any way. 

Ordinary iron gas- 
fittings—such as tubes, 
sockets, tees, nipples, 
flanges,'etc.—may often 
be utilised in carrying' 
out a design with advan¬ 
tage, as each piece is 
tapped with a standard 
gas-thread, which fits 
every other piece of a 
similar size, so they are 
easily put together. 

The design shown in 
fig. 32 is for a standard 
oil-lamp partly formed 
of these fittings. It is 
a little more elaborate 
than the flowerpot-stand, 
but will not be found difficult to make, and it is a very useful 
thing in general demand. As the size and shape of the flower¬ 
pot was the first thing to consider in drawing out that design, 
so here again we have the size of the oil-container to consider, 
as this will determine the diameter of the supporting-ring, 
and is therefore the governing dimension in the design, as it is 
of even greater importance with an oil-lamp that the container 
should bed down quite firmly, without a chance of its getting 
tilted over on one side and so spilling the oil. 

Paraffin oil has a habit 
of creeping over the surface 
of any metal, and servants 
have a habit of filling the 
lamps up to the top, with 
the result that the oil 
creeps round the screw- 
filler and then over the 
surface of the container 
and down the stand, 
making everything in a 
mess and causing that un¬ 
pleasant smell generally 
associated with oil-lamps. 

Now, this need not 
occur; and I will point 
out, furtheron, how it may 
be prevented. But let us 
now return to the design. 

The cage, or basket 
(fig. 33), consists of a ring, 

A, welded up and then riveted to the three supports, B, which 
are attached by a couple of round-headed screws, CC, to the 
head of the upright rod or tube, D. 

The top view', or plan, of this cage is shown at E. The ends 
of the scrolls, F, G, are hammered out wide and finished off 
with a fish-tail end', as at H, before bending to shape. 

One of the regular standard sizes of brass or copper oil-con¬ 
tainers is 41 ins. in diameter in the bowl, and this is a useful 
size to work to. 

The ring, A, for this size should be 48 ins. internal diameter, 
and that and the side-arms are of flat bar-iron, £ in. wide x 
Y 1 * in. thick. 

The upright support is formed of gas-pipe, in three parts : the 
upper portion, A, fig. 34, is that known as $-in., and is nearly 
£ in. external diameter. It should be 3 ft. 6 ins. long, and slides 
up and down in the lbwer pipe, which is |-in. bore and in two 
pieces: the top 18 ins. and the lower 2 ft. long. 




maxxn 
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Fig. 28. 
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The top end of the J-in. pipe is finished 
off with a screw cap, B, and the three arms 
of the cage, E, are secured to that and 
through the socket, D, by the round-headed 
screws, CC. The socket must have its 
internal thread filed away to allow it to 
pass over the pipe. 

The top of 
the longer 
pipe.H, has 
a socket, G, 
screwed on, 
which is 
then dril¬ 
led, and the 
hole tap¬ 
ped to fit 
the clamp¬ 
ing - screw, 
upper pipe. 




to the flange, as shown in plan D, and the 
outer ends are widened out before bend¬ 
ing, as previously described in making the 
flowerpot-stand. 

The curve of these legs keeps the flange 
clear from the floor; and as the lamp rests 
only on the three points, C, it stands firmly 
anywhere, which it might not do on an un- # 
even floor if B touched the ground. 

The outside strut, E, is of J-in. x ,^-in. 
round-edged iron, and is secured at the top 
to the socket, A, by a round-headed screw, 
,and to the foot-leg by a couple of rivets 
at F. 


K, by which the 
A, can be firmly 
clamped at any height required. 
The socket, G, forms a neat 
finish to the top of the pipe, and 
also gives that extra thickness 
of metal 


needed to 
carry the 
thread of 
the clamp¬ 
ing-screws, 
K. 

The two 
portions of 

the lower pipe, H, are screwed firmly to¬ 
gether by the socket. A, fig. 35, and the 
lower end is screwed into a circular gas- 
flange, B, 3 1 ins. in diameter. These parts 
must all be screwed up as tight as you can 
get them with gas-tongs, or a wrench. 

The three legs extend 15 ins. to C; 
round-edged bar-iron, ij in. wide x *rV* n » 
thick, being used for these. They are riveted 



The internal 
ornamental 
scroll is of $-in. 
x -&-in. stuff, 
and is made from two pieces, 
either welded or riveted together 
at G and to E, as shown. 

The end of the scroll is widened 
out, and the twist is given to the 
part, H, which is previously 
pointed before 



bending up. 

You will find 
this a useful 
and safe lamp- 

stand, of sufficient strength without being 
clumsy or too heavy to move about. 

The upper end of the arms forming the 
cage, F, fig. 33, is made to project, as shown, 
to allow room for the wire frame that sup¬ 
ports the lamp-shade. This frame-work 
can be made of stout iron wire. It should 
be tinned wire, to prevent,rusting, which 
would spoil the covering material, and 1 
think thin silk is most suitable for this 
purpose ; but I doubt if you will make a 
decent job of it, and you had better ask your 
mother or sister to do this for you. 


(To be concluded.) 



A Roadway down in Blankshire. 

By JOHN LEA. 


O you’re going down to Blankshire ? What a charm is 
in the phrase ! 

How it brings before my memory the scenes of other days ! 
And across the time and distance, comes a once familiar 
song 

That beguiled our weary footsteps when the walk was waxing 
long. 

There's a roadway down in Blankshire, that no other land can 
show ; 

It leads by many a farmstead, where the golden harvests grow ; 
It skirts a splendid river, and it climbs a windy hill, 

And it worked an old enchantment that enthralls the fancy still. 

I have seen it in the winter, when the snow fell far and wide, 
And we tramped its dazzling carpet to the frozen river side ; 


I have seen it in the summer at the cloudless hour of noon, 
When above its dust was dancing the shimmering heat of 
June. 

But beyond the varied aspects that its windings ever showed, 
Come the great associations of the life upon the road, 
And'the creatures, furred and feathered, have enriched it, one 
and all, 

With the memories of beauty that I gratefully recall. 

So you're going down to Blankshire ? You will have the 
chance to roam 

Among the pleasant places of my old, delightful home, 

And can tell me if it’s fancy when I modestly declare 
That my roadway down in Blankshire has no rival—any¬ 
where . v. 






lli Colonel was uneasy in his sleep 


He brushed his 

I hand over his forehead as if a fly had settled there, 
muttered unintelligibly, and turned over. It was 
not a fly that troubled him. The sensation was 
*-*t irritating, but soothing, more like the play of cool air 
'?on him than the contact of soft fingers. And yet soft 
sngers, wonderfully soft, smoothed his temples, and tried 
‘•oinduce a sounder sleep, while insinuating fingers searched 
fcneath his pillow and drew forth, slowly, cautiously, a 
<Mther wallet. The shadow that owned the fingers was 
, emched behind the bed. 

Suddenly, the Colonel started, sprang into a sitting pos- 
‘Jie, and listened, wide awake ; then, quick as thought, 
ted at the open window. But the shadow had gone. 

In the radiance of the moonbeams, streaming in through 
'ie open window, the smoke of the revolver hung like 
•earn in the still air. The Colonel thrust his hand under 



A Story of the East. 

By ALFRED COLBECK. 

Author of “ Quinton's Aquamarine.” “ Baulked at Boscobcl,” &c. 

The orderly saluted, and vanished, and the Colonel 
quietly closed the door. 

“ You've seen nothing, Wearne ? " he asked. 

44 No, sir," replied Ernest. " The street is empty." 

44 Seemingly," returned the Colonel. 

" Did he escape by the window, sir ? " asked Ernest. 
" It's a long drop. If he tumbled hurriedly through the 
window he would probably break his neck. Perhaps you 
winged him, sir. He may be lying underneath." 

" No such luck, Wearne," said the Colonel, disconso¬ 
lately. " He went through like a cat, and scrambled down 
like a cat. If you were to follow him, I fancy you would 
find a rope hooked on to the lowest of the lattices. The 
robbery was planned, and the robber has got away." 

" The robbery, sir ? " 

" He’s taken my wallet, and some precious papers in it— 
two that I would not have lost for a fortune, Wearne. 
The others don't matter ; they are personal papers of no 
value to anyone but me ; but two are not personal, and 
these I would have fought for and kept to the death— 
alas ! " and he buried his face in his hands. 

" And the robber, sir—who is he ? " 


pillow. Dismayed at the loss of the wallet, he ran to 
ic window, revolver in hand. Ernest rushed into the 
x>m. The Colonel could see nothing. The narrow street 
*is perfectly quiet. One half of it was bathed in mellow 
moonlight ; the other half of it was buried in dense 
^de. He searched the shade, eager, expectant, his revolver 
■^dy; but there was no movement, no sign whatever of 
ie man who had robbed him. The shadow had dissolved 
-to the shade. 

For many minutes he stood, searching ; and Ernest, 
Rising that something calamitous had happened, stood 
•itching him. Without speaking, without moving, fearing 
draw the searching eyes away and so to disappoint them 
R their opportunity, he waited like an image until, at 
L?t. the Colonel turned reluctantly from the window with 
‘aeavy sigh. 

Roused by the revolver shot, four or five men. in various 
^es of undress, were now clustered in the open doorway. 
'-Colonel beckoned Ernest towards him. and whispered, 
Watch ! '* and thrust the revolver into his hand. " If 
>u see the slightest movement—fire I " Then he ap¬ 
plied the men and dismissed them, making light of 
occurrence —dismissed them all but one, an orderly. 
Send Yaseen to me," said he to the orderly, 41 Yaseen, 
-• interpreter." 



44 We may know presently," responded the Colonel, and 
silence fell between them. 

There was a knock at the door. The Colonel opened it. 

44 Yaseen is not in his quarters, sir," reported the orderly. 

44 Nor anywhere on the premises ? " asked the Colonel. 

44 No; sir. I cannot find him." 

. 44 Thank you ! " returned the Colonel with a forced calm, 
and again he quietly closed the door. 

When the orderly's footsteps had died away, the Colonel 
said, 44 Slip into the street, Wearne, and see if my surmise 
is correct. Detach the rope, if you find one,, and bring it 
back with you." 

In three minutes Ernest returned with the rope coiled 
in his hand. . 

44 I thought so," remarked the Colonel. 44 It's Yaseen's 
work." 

44 The interpreter—Yaseen ? " 

44 Yaseen—the spy." 

44 And what will he do with the papers, sir—the two. that 
matter ? " ventured Ernest, after a moment’s profound 
■silence. 

44 Sell them in Stamboul," returned the Colonel, medi¬ 
tatively ; then, after a pause, 44 unless they canbe recovered. 
And," he continued bitterly,^ 44 I would give my life to 
recover them." 


I 
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“ Can I do it, sir ? " put in Ernest quietly. 

“ You ? Give your life ? You're only a boy, Wearne." 

*' Recover them, .sir," corrected Ernest. "If I had to 
give my life—well, the gainers would* remember it," and 
his square chin was pushed out in an anticipated resolve, 
grim and determined. " I know Yaseen. And I know 
Stamboul—Scutari, too. sir, and Galata and Pera. I 
was two years at the Embassy before I joined up. It’s 
a long way from Alexandria to Constantinople. Perhaps 
I could intercept him, sir, before he reached Stamboul." 

" He knows you, Wearne." 

" Not so well as I know him. And I could make myself 
up in a disguise that would deceive him, sir. Shall I try ? " 
he urged, for he saw that the Colonel was much distressed 
by the loss of his papers. 

“ I will think about it, Wearne," said he ; " and, in the 
meanwhile, keep the ifiatter to yourself. Say nothing 
whatever about to-night’s occurrence. I desire it to be 
forgotten—untalked of—you understand ? " 

" Quite, sir." 

Ernest left the Colonel to the balancing of the pros 
and cons as to whether he should entrust him, a mere lad, 
with a task so perilous. 

Neither of them slept. 

In the dawn the Colonel sent for him, and said. " I’ll 
risk it, Wearne. I’ll arrange for you to be in Scutari before 
Yaseen. He'll have to go overland through Syria and the 
Levant. It will be slow travelling for him until he reaches 
the rail-head. Then he’ll get on faster. But not so fast 
as you. What I want are the two papers. The rest I do 
not care a snap of the fingers for. When can you be ready ? ’' 

" I am ready now, sir." 

" Are you ? What about the disguise you spoke of ? 
You’ll need a plentiful supply of cartridges and a service¬ 
able revolver." 

" I have them, sir, and a no less serviceable blade. 
The preparations for my disguise are packed up. 1 shall 
transform myself into a waterman. When I’ve got the 
baggy blue breeches on and the shirt and the fez, and 
when I've stained myself with walnut juice—three separate 
coats, sir, properly dried in—I’ll defy Yaseen or anyone 
else in Constan. to recognise me. I've handled the sweeps 
of a caique. I know the Bosphorus as well as I know 
the Tamar. And I can talk the lingo. Set me ashore, 
sir, within five miles of Scutari and, if Yaseen appears, 
you shall have your papers back, or--" 

" Yes ? ’’ queried the Colonel, his eyes gleaming and 
hope springing up within his heart. 

“ They shall be destroyed. You would prefer that, 
sir, if I cannot bring them back—you would prefer me 
to burn them, or to swallow them, or to dispose of them 
utterly somehow rather than that they should pass into 
the hands of the authorities in Stamboul ? ’’ 

" I would," said the Colonel, “very much rather. I 
can get you there, Wearne, but then I shall have to leave 
you to your own resources. You must get back as best 
you can—not here : to Mudros. These will help you," 
and he handed him a roll of Turkish liras. 

" They are more than sufficient, sir," said Ernest, feeling 
the weight of the roll. 

" Maybe ; but don't spare them, Wearne, if they will 
answer your purpose. You shall start this morning. A 
destroyer will take you to Mudros. There, by the Admiral’s 
good offices, you will join a submarine. I will write him. 
You can swim, of course ? " 

" Like a fish, sir." 

" In the Gulf of Ismid, east of Scutari, and not far from 
the shore, the submarine will come* to the surface. Then 
you must take the plunge—the double plunge—into the 
water and into the realm of your own wits. I cannot help 
you beyond the plunge ; and I can only help you so 
far by taking advantage of the movements of the two 
seacraft, over and under, prearranged and decided upon 
independently of your adventure." 

I would like a duplicate of the wallet, sir, if you have 
one." 

" It is just an ordinary letter wallet, made of purple 


leather, small and flat, with tw'O pockets ; rubbed a little by 
long usage. There are many like it. The two particular 
papers are in one pocket and the personal letters in the 
other. I will get you a duplicate of it before you leave.” 
He held out his hand and clasped Ernest’s firmly, saying, 

" God be with you, my lad, and bring you safely back! ” 

The commander and crew of the destroyer betrayed 
no special interest in their passenger. Not so the com¬ 
mander and crew of the submarine. Their interest was 
aroused to the pitch of curiosity. It was a most unusual 
thing to carry a passenger. The favour could only have 
been secured by the express orders of the Admiral. That, 
in itself, was proof that the passenger was employed on 
some secret service. Other proof was afforded them; 
and it was this other proof that piqued their curiosity. 
Ernest transformed himself during the passage. The 
walnut stain was laid on. His already dark skin assumed 
an olive tint. His eyebrows and eyelashes were carefully 
blackened. His bare upper lip, kept beforetime scrupu¬ 
lously shaven, was sedulously rubbed with petroleum, 
and began to show traces of a dark and crisp moustache. 
He cast his dress like a dragon-fly casts his pupa and 
emerged, full-blown, a Turkish waterman, in red fez 
and yellow blouse and blue breeches, the last-named 
voluminous and topped by a sash of the same colour 
wound round and round his middle, where, secreted, 
and wrapped in oil-skin, he carried the wallet and also 
an Albanian knife and a couple of loaded revolvers, ll 
they had not witnessed the silccessive stages in the make¬ 
up, or known for a certainty that no one else was aboard, 
they would have failed to recognise him as the same man. 

He shared the work of the crew. Any task, however 
oily, he delighted in. and polished the interior incessantly 
when there seemed to be no reason for it. 

“ Look at my hands ! " said he, when the young com¬ 
mander expostulated, a commander only a few years older 
than himself. " They are much too soft. I must culti¬ 
vate callosities, harden them, allow the oil to soak into 
the pores. My hands might betray me." 

“Why," said the commander, laughing, “your own 
mother wouldn’t know you." 

“Wouldn't she?" retorted Ernest. “Land me on 
Plymouth Hoe, and ask her. She would. But she's 
the only one that would. And. thank goodness ! " said 
he, w r ith a suspicious moisture in his eyes, “ she doesn’t 
know r I'm here, in this fancy dress costume, submerged 
fathoms deep in the Dardanelles. But she’s praying lor 
me, Birket, wherever lam, and that’s one comfort." 

“ A big one," acknowledged Birket, in a low emotional 
tone. 

They navigated the narrows in the night-time. Once 
well clear of them, they steered a fairly straight course 
into the Sea of Marmora. Near Marmora Island they 
came up in the evening dusk and verified their bearings. 
Birket, the commander, with whom Ernest had chummed 
up. had his own w-ork to carry out ; he gave Ernest no 
details of it, and he asked none of Ernest as to what he 
was commissioned to do ; but he told him that the 
following evening, he would rise off Haidar Pacha, as 
near the shore as he could safely venture in, and that he 
had better be prepared to take instantly to the water. 

The next night, to prevent detection, Birket allowed the 
dusk to deepen into darkness, as dark as it would be, that 
is, in the starlit atmosphere of a lovely eastern night, before 
he broke the surface of the scintillating water with the 
periscope of the submarine. Holding the hull under, he 
scanned his surroundings and judged that they were stil 
a long mile from the shore. There were no craft of an> 
kind in the immediate vicinity. He cautiously edgtc 
in the submarine, the tube of the periscope rippling th< 
surface, until he had lessened the distance one half. 

" Now' ! " said he, manipulating the lever. The hul 
ascended, throwing off the wavelets on either side 1 ik« 
some huge leviathan rising to breathe ; and Ernest, ready 
pushed up the cover of the conning tower. 

“Good luck to you, Wearne 1 " and the commando 
gripped his hand. 
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And to you.” returned Ernest, slipping into the water. 

He made for the land, keeping his head well down and 
lining a low breast stroke. A searchlight flashed out and 
swept the sea behind him ; boom ! and over him a ball 
went whistling, aimed at the submarine, which, to prevent 
the suction retarding him, Birket had kept on the surface ; 
now. however, the boat submerged, and Ernest swam on, 
hoping to elude the light. Fortunately, the light was 
extended and never came inshore, and so helped him. 
His L»obbing head was indistinguishable. 

He emerged like a water-rat. dripping, and. like a water- 
rat. found a hole to hide in. He stripped off his wet 
ilothing. wrung it. and resumed it—the fez also, which, 
before he slipped into the water, he had crammed into his 
pocket. The wallet, within the oilskin, was quite dry. 
The cartridges, wrapped in his girdle, were damp, and for 


the present useless ; so were the revolvers ; but the hot 
sun would restore them. The knife was undamaged-—a 
wisp of grass cleaned away the moisture. He sat within 
the recess, with the bare blade across his knees, waiting 
for t he day. 

Vo one disturbed him. The gun was not fired again. 
The searchlight was withdrawn. The dawn crept rosily 
M ross the vacant sea. The recess was some distance below 
railway line. A train rumbled by. laden with troops 
•-occeding eastward. He stretched himself, rubbed his 
limbs vigorously, reconnoitred, and. finding the way clear, 
-tar ted for Scutari. 

Through the narrow streets he passed into the northern 
-uburb, and selected as a lodging a small cafe, kept by an 
'd Greek and his wife, close by the waterside^. They were 
Muctant at first to receive him ; it was war-time and 
•rangers were suspect—healthy young strangers especially. 
«bose place was naturally with the troops : but a lira, 

* tdi 1 V paid beforehand, overcame their reluctance. They 

Led no questions. If he were not in the army—well, 
Vwas his business, not theirs. 

I ‘ ains were infrequent and unpunctual, and used almost 
exclusively hv soldiers. At the station, when troops were 


going out or wounded coming in, Ernest mingled with 
the crowd. The rest of the time, during the next three 
weeks, he sauntered by the waterside, attracting as little 
attention as possible. Gradually, he became acquainted 
with two elderly watermen, owners of a caique, and by 
slow approaches and the judicious use of a few piastres, 
arranged to relieve one of them, when he felt inclined for 
exercise—thus quietly preparing the way for Yaseen’s 
arrival. 

Yaseen was expected by another, high in authority; 
impatiently expected in one of the departmental offices in 
Stamboul ; for Yaseen of the Lebanon was but the tool of 
a bigger man. He had engaged himself, ingratiatingly, as 
an interpreter, at the suggestion of the bigger man, with 
one purpose only—to secure, as speedily as possible, the 
secret information contained in the Colonel's papers, and 

to convey the papers to 
Stamboul. His journey was 
to be expedited and he was 
already overdue. 

The spy was an underling, 
astute, crafty, treacherous, 
but still an underling, none 
too well trusted even by 
those who employed him ; 
paid a meagre salary which 
was added to according to 
results. He was not out¬ 
wardly known as an agent of 
the Ottoman secret service. 
He came and went quietly 
as an ordinary man. Because 
of this, and because of the 
uncertainty' of his arrival, no 
one met him at the station, 
and no Government caique 
awaited his commands on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. 
He had to hire like everyone 
else. 

Ernest shadowed him ; 
and, as it happened, Yaseen 
summoned the very caique of 
the men Ernest was friendly 
with, and asked the boat¬ 
men to take him across to 
the Dolma Bagtche stairs. 
Ernest had not reckoned 
upon this. His intention 
was to follow him and to run 
him down in mid-stream. 
But, when he stepped aboard. 
Ernest, slipping a few piastres 
into the palm of one of the 
men. stepped aboard also and took the man’s place as a 
rower. Yaseen glanced at him half suspiciously, but, with¬ 
out remark, settled comfortably down astern into the soft 
cushions. 

They shot out into the clear blue water. Whatever 
Yaseen may have thought of Ernest, he saw that he was an 
adept in the management of the gigantic oar, rising to his 
feet and falling again rhythmically, and exactly timing 
his strokes to those of the elder man. He flattered himself 
that soon, very soon, after his long and wearisome journey, 
he would stand complimented and rewarded in the presence 
of his superior in the Sublime Porte at Stamboul. 

How refreshing the air was after the stuffy atmosphere 
of the train, and how enjoyable the buoyant motion of the 
caique after the train’s clanging jerks and nerve-racking 
oscillations ! How gloriously the royal city spread itself 
over its seven low hills ! He could see far up into the 
Golden Horn. Seraglio Point was drawing nearer. The 
life-blood of the city was flowing along the Galata Bridge 
as through a main artery. There were the steps where he 
would presently land. He was rejoicing in it all. 

Ernest watched him narrowly and felt the strength of 
the current with his oar. They were in mid-stream. He 
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rose and swerved, planting one foot firmly on the gunwale 
and over went the flimsy craft, thin as a shell and with no 
keel to speak of—over suddenly, and rolled the contem¬ 
plative Yaseen incontinently into the water. 

The woodwork snapped and the oar floated free. 
Ernest gripped the oar as he heard the startled cry of the 
boatman. But he had to leave the latter to manage 
as best he could. His business was with Yaseen. He 
could see him coming up through the translucent water. 
He pushed out, got the oar across him, and held him 
under—held him with all his might until his frantic 
struggles lessened and almost ceased. The water was 
gurgling in his throat. The bubbles were rising to the 
surface. Yaseen was unconscious. There was no resist¬ 
ance left in him. 

Now was Ernest’s opportunity. He had stripped the 
duplicate wallet of its oil-skin covering. Where was the 
wallet that Yaseen had brought ? The boatman was 
too busy to notice him. He was trying 


“ Ten when we are landed in Scutari,” said Ernest, 
“ if you will keep this incident to yourself.” 

” I will be as silent as the grave,” responded the boatman. 

Three or four caiques came rushing to the rescue. They 
had witnessed the catastrophe from the Dolma Bagtche 
stairs. Yaseen was helped into one of them. His first 
impulse, on the return of consciousness, was to thrust his 
hand hastily within his blouse. He felt the duplicate. 
It satisfied him. Then he turned on Ernest and rated him 
soundly for his clumsiness. The old boatman struck in 
with a violent remonstrance and told him that but for 
Ernest he would have been in the Marmora and food for 
fishes. Yaseen, overpowered but glowering, without a 
word of thanks and repudiating the boatman’s vociferous 
demand for payment, was pulled away. 

Another caique took in Ernest and the irate and shouting 
boatman, and towing the damaged craft, keel uppermost, 
carried them back to Scutari. Ernest rewarded them with 





to right the capsized caique—an almost 
impossible task. Ernest removed the 
oar. Yaseen floated to the surface. 
Treading the water, with one arm over 
the oar, Ernest searched him and found 
the wallet, saturated, within his blouse, 
next to the skin. He exchanged it for 
the duplicate, and thrust the Colonel’s 
wallet well within the folds of his own 
girdle. Then, supporting Yaseen’s sense- 


"Over went the flimsy craft—over suddenly, an 

into the 

less body with the big oar—for he did not wish to drown 
him—he held him up, stemming the current, until the 
capsized caique, with the boatman across the knife-like 
keel, floated dowm against them. 

Ernest and the boatman dragged Yaseen across the 
keel. In this position, face downwards, Yaseen began 
to show signs of recovery. He got rid of the water that 
loaded his lungs and his laboured breathing eased aw’ay. 

The boatman bemoaned the damage to the caique. 
” It will take two or three lira to repair it,” said he, “ to 
say nothing of the cushions and the oar.” 

” You shall have ten,” Ernest assured him. 

“Ten lira ? ” and his face brightened. 


J rolled the contemplative Yaseen incontinently 
water.” 

a lira, for which both the men bowed to him as if he hac 
been a prince in disguise. 

The next morning early, four gensdarmes presentee 
themselves at the caf6. They had come, so they told th< 
old Greek, to arrest and convey to Stamboul a younj 
w’atcrman lodger. He conducted them obsequiously t< 
Ernest’s room ; but it was empty. Ernest had vanishet 
in the night, leaving, however, a goodly sum behind hin 
in payment for the lodging, of which the old Greek sai< 
never a word. He pretended a surprise greater than tha 
of the gensdartties, at the vacant room. 

Ernest's problem was how to return. He foresaw tha 
there might be a hue and cry for him, and he could thim 
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t nothing better for the time than leaving Scutari 
and hiding himself in the recess below the railway line. 
Hr lay close within it all the day. revolving plans, and 
nxing upon nothing feasible. He half made up his mind 
v steal back in the darkness into Scutari, commandeer 
a small caique, trust to the Greek to supply him with 
;-ruvisions. and row out to the Princes' Islands, and 
:ruin there, if nothing occurred to favour him, to cross 
♦lit opening into the Marmora and land below San 
>uiano. 

But, before his mind was quite made up, the gaisdarmes 
«re upon him. It was dark. He heard their footsteps 
>;tlv approaching, and, not knowing whose footsteps 
::scv were, and unwilling to be caught in the recess, which, 
:.r feared, would be fatal, he ventured into the open, 
fhe gensdarmcs challenged him. His reply was a revolver 
"t and one of them fell. The other three rushed in. 
\ M.cond fell. The two remaining paused. Ernest drew 
blade and waited. Above them a train was rumbling 
jfward from Scutari heavily laden. They all three 
•tened to it, but not one ol them turned aside to look. 
Fheir eves were glued upon each other. One ol the fallen 
■a^n rolled over and moaned. The other lay silent and 
motionless. Suddenly, a shattering explosion rent the air 
iT/d momentarily deafened them. The two gcusdarmes. 
.inkd by the shock, glanced instinctively at the railway 
a.nd saw the ascending smoke and earth and debris-- 
• greater part of a train blown to bits. 

A-> soon as their eves were olf him, Ernest had bounded 
*»iv. He might have remained however, and safely, 
' !;ir as they were < oncerned ; tor. appalled by the ex- 
•i son, they had turned and lied, believing that Krnest 
.1, the cause of it. and that it was useless to contend 
• h so mysterious a foe. 

Ernest was brought up all standing, bv the vision of a 
..Ac naked figure running down the slope and preparing 
plunge into the water. His skin vvu> too white for that 
i Turk or any Oriental. 

Stop! ” cried Krnest. “ Who are yon ; 
ihe man stopped and stared at him ; and replied, 
Niy ! Who are you ? 

An Englishman,' ’ responded Krnest. “ Wearne by name. 
%o are you ? " he repeated. 

Wearne. by all that’s wonderful ! ” he ejaculated. 

: w heard of you. lhrket told me. My name’s Watson. 


Follow my lead. We ll take you back/’ and immediately, 
puffed though he was. he dived and disappeared. 

Ernest followed him. He had much ado to keep up 
with him, for Watson swam a powerful stroke. Far out 
they went, farther, Ernest thought, than where he had 
parted with Birket about three weeks before. An inter¬ 
mittent twinkling light guided them. They reached the 
conning tower of a submarine. Watson was helped in 
first, then Ernest, and the submarine submerged instantly. 

“ The blowing up of the train was your work?" said 
Ernest. 

“ It was,” acknowledged Watson. ” And yours—is it 
finished ? 

“ Successfully,” answered Ernest. 

In five days Ernest reported to the Colonel at Mudros. 

Have you read the papers?” inquired the Colonel, 
withdrawing them from the wallet. 

“ Xo. sir,” said Ernest. ” I only glanced at the signatures 
to make sure they were what you wanted.” 

And you saw r that the particular two were signed by 
the Commander-in-Chief? ” 

” Yes ! ” 

” You have the right to know' what they contain, Wearne. 
You have done me good service and your country, too. 
Read them ! ” and he passed the papers into his hand. 

Ernest found that they were army directions, setting 
forth the times and places and methods of landing certain 
forces on the western side of Gallipoli. 

What of Yaseen ? 

Wet as he was and thinking to make capital out of his 
misadventure in the Bosphorus, he went straight to his 
superior, and, with a profound bow', presented the wallet. 
The great jnan opened it and extracted the papers, all blank, 
not a written line on any one of them. Astounded, he drew 
himself erect and fixed a pair of glittering eyes on Yaseen. 

Fool ! ” cried he ; and, regarding the presentation of 
the blank papers as an insult, he flung the wallet back 
full into Yaseen’s face. 

The men of the Lebanon are not accustomed to be 
treated in that way. Yaseen forgot himself. All the 
ferocity of his wild nature surged stormily within him. 
He hurled himself upon his chief, hand uplifted, ready to 
strike. But the chief was too quick for him. .He caught 
him on the sword’s point, and Yaseen fell gasping, with 
the blade through his heart. 


Gold-fish for Pleasure and Profit. 


ORTY thousand pounds for gold-fish ! 

Forty thousand pounds is a lot of money, and it r<* 
presents the amount which, previous to the War, we 
paid to Germany annually for gold-fish, truly, when 
me to consider thesum they so cost, those delightful aquatic 
•cures may be said to be tfo/rf-fish, indeed. Anyway, that is 
-c. the United Kingdom |xiul for them yearly, and the gold- 
1 trade was all in German hands, the business done being 
mutiy as great as that which we conduct with Holland in 

* and mussels for food. That was in the past. Of course, no 
Jl-tish have come to us from the enemy. In iqib there was a 
'•stive gold-fish famine, and people possessing aquaria ami 
Xte* and tanks and ponds took to tenanting them with min¬ 
us midgeon, roach, dace, tench, and carp. Such substitution, 

*%ver, proved in many cases to be a sorry altair. Gold-fish 
..t a glory that is all their own : people who delight in such- 
!*ts will have them, and now at last the really extensive 
ftdi trade is to lx* entirely British. 

- i i-fish are not difficult to breed and rear. There is money 

• rulture of these and other fancy tish. Why should not 
’'h bo vs have some of that money ? Let them read the 

■ mg notes concerning the rearing of gold-fish, and decide 
’ iii?elves whether or not they can and will devote some 
,r leisure to that occupation. It is a delightful one. 
c -lours in small ponds, indoors in aquaria, gold-fish may 


be reared. The former is the better if less popular practice. In 
Surrey and Kent and Sussex there are ponds that teem with 
gold-fish ; not a few farmers who own ponds are now stocking 
them with such fish for ultimate sale. In some public parks 
gold-fish have so thrivingly gone ahead that the ornamental 
waters became over crowded with them, anti the fish had to be 
netted and sold. 

Our diagram shows a very suitable type of quite small pond 
for the purpose of gold-fish rearing—more shallow at one end 
than at the other. Usually, such ponds are kept empty, dry’, 
and well cleaned out during the winter, and are stocked in the 
spring. In that way the pond remains clear of many pests that 
delight in preying upon the spawn and fry. 

For rearing indoors, large, square, glass aquaria are adopted, 
containing at least six gallons of water to each six fish. The 
Ixittoin of the tank is covered with two inches of clean sand and 
small pebbles. A few little plants and some tadpoles and small 
snails are advisable to have ; the plants provide necessary 
oxygen, the others act as scavengers. The water should be 
carefully changed once a week. 

Plants that grow while floating are advantageous in ponds. 
The best to have is big bunches of the Canadian water-weed 
(Anacharis alsinastrum ), tied by string to keep them anchored 
near the pond's deeper end. If you have no provision of aquatic 
weed, then bunches of long grass will serve as a substitute. 
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looking the fish, and the more rich its colouring, the 
better worth while it is to rear such fish. There* is 
the resplendent crimson and rich blue paradise-fish, 
the fighting-fish of Singapore, long-tails, and 
swallow-tails, fan-tails, and oval-fins, and a dozen 
others, many of them of the gold-fish family, all of 
them brilliant-hucd, weird of outline, and strangely 
attractive. The majority of these arc to l>e 
treated in exactly the same way as gold-fish. 
Those that are of a pugnacious nature must be 
kept in aquaria separate from each other— save, 
of course, in the case of pairs of fish. Singajx>re 
Sprays of water-cress will grow in either pond or tank, and the fighting-fish are often sold in couples, each fish in a little glass 

fish will nibble them. Gold-fish will also eat lettuce. globe. When the globes are placed near together the angry 

Always bear in mind that the best-shaped, finest-colon red, fish attempt to get at each other through the glass, their fins 

most robust fish command the best prices and th$ readiest sale. bristling erect with rage, and yet more vivid colours surging 

In Germany gold-fish shows were held periodically, just as over their irate, small bodies. 

we have poultry, fur and feather, and flower shows. Such Especially in an aquarium is the purity of the water to l>e 

competition tends to rapidly improve the stock, besides wdiich, carefully preserved : otherwise, your gold-fish will become 

lacking means of the kind for instructive comparison, each diseased. Never let any food lie neglected at the bottom of 

owner is liable to flatter himself that his geese are swans—if the tank. To remove such small pieces, procure a glass tube, 

we may be permitted such manner of speaking in a matter that place your finger over one end, lower the tube into the aquarium, 

pertains to fish. and upon your removing your finger the water will rush into 

In choosing your stock when starting upon gold-fish culture, the tube carrying the particle of food with it. Cap the tut>e 

select fish that have been hatched and reared in cold water; with your finger again, and so lift out the undesirable item, 

big, healthy fish, of good colour and shape. Guard 
the fish—and more especially the young fish— 
against the bigger fish, against the nymphs of 
dragon-flies, and the larvae of the various water- 
beetles. Gold-fish themselves will eat the spawn, 
and the young fish must be kept by themselves, 
grouped according to their size. Otherwise, your 
stock will grow gradually smaller, while the guilty 
survivors increase in bulk. 

As regards food and feeding, there are some suc¬ 
cessful gold-fish rearers who feed their stock only 
twice a week and with ants’ eggs. But finely- 
crushed vermicelli is a splendid food. Give no 
more than the fish will eat readily, sprinkled spar¬ 
ingly on the water, for them to take as it sinks. 

Vary this with a few' ants’ eggs, small worms, and 
a little shredded raw meat. The fish derive benefit 
from also eating the eggs and fry of the water-snails. 

Fish that are all fully grown, and of much the 
same size, can safely be kept together—as also 
may all the fish be kept in winter-time. They 
should be contained in the largest pond or aquarium 
that is available for them. 

The term fancy fish, which we have already used, includes, Two million gold-fish are sold in this country yearly. Attei 
besides gold- and silver-fish proper, many quaint species from reading this article, do you think that you can manage to supply 
China, Japan, Africa, and South America. The more peculiar- dfoy of that finny two million ? 




The Wonderful City of “Done!” 


T HERE’S a path called “ Work,” and it leads away 
To the wonderful City of “ Done ! ” 

And it winds through lanes wTiich are, sometimes, 

grey, 

And it winds through valleys of sun ! 

It isn’t all summer, the while we plod : 

It isn’t all glamour of spring: 

It isn’t all carpet of velvet sod, 

Or trees where the glad birds sing ! 

Yet many a blossom of beauty rare 
And many of fragrance sweet, 

And many a landscape, lovely, rare, 

The traveller’s eyes may meet ! 


And some may follow a side-track, down 
Right off from the path of “ Work ” : 

They fancy the look of a smart gilt Tow n 
Which lies by the passage of ** Shirk.” 

But, when they come to its pinnacles bright. 

They see they arc dust—no more 1 

Just painted and coloured with moonshine light, 

All tawdry—shabby—and poor ! 

So back they turn till they find again 
The road where they travelled of old— 

And there at the end of the " Hard-Work ” lane 
is the City of ” Done ”—pure gold ! 

Lillian G rd. 


A 





With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER.** 


"The Bo> '* Own" Field Club hat hern formed with a \icw to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the " B.O.P.” $ 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects arc invited, and each month | 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the " ' Boy’s Own ' Field < 
Club Competition." of wl ich particulars arc given on p. 614 5 


and living their larva 


STAG-BEETLES. 


On account of its >ize and formidable appearance, the stag- 
beetle is an insect that always attracts attention. Some live 
tandred and fifty species of stag-beetles have l.ccn described, 
u .t in Hngland we have only three species, one large and two 
-aller, with mandibles not cc mpicuously developed. 

It is the males of the stag-leetle family that often have the 
'amliMes greatly enlarged. 1he‘e great horns or antlers— 
Tim which the insect takes! ts name- are really the beetle's jaws, 
^»1 are said to tie occa?-u nally med to nip fruit, causing the 
ace to flow so that it may be taken into the mouth—that is to 
a;, the opening leading to the gullet- by means of the maxillae, 
he maxillae of an imect arc delicate structures which abo 
•rve to mince the food finely. 

Being pre-eminently wood-fccdcis, 

•*ige in the interior of the trunks 
•: large trees, stag-beetles are found 
■*.*RtifuIly only in well-wooded coun- 
In or near the tropics,where arc 
.rests of many kinds of trees, these 
beetles abound in great variety and 
oilier. Australia has some mctallic- 
kjured stag-beetles with straight 
’amlibles, hut the most extraordinary 
Timber of the family is a native of 
•bli. which has excessively lengthened 
«*-!ike jaws which are longer than 
C rest of its body. 

The larvae of our stag-beetles bur- 
* v chiefly into oak, and they feed for 
*irrc years before attaining full size, 

*-*. n they form for themselves cocoons 
A hips or earth. The pupal period is 
?ry short, and occurs in the autumn. 

' __incart ramnins 



The “ Pen-and-ink Fish.' 


suitable weather this squid-collecting is done by torchlight, 
and is thus a picturesque proceeding sometimes enjoyed bv 
visitors privileged to bear a hand in it. 

Besides being possessed of eight arms, the squid has two long 
tentacles, the extremities of which are covered with suckers. 
With these tentacles the squid can moor itself to any floating 
object, and by their means it seizes any prey that is beyond the 
reach of its shorter arms. The large goggle eyes of the squid 
are movable in their sockets, and they give to the creature a 
weird aspect that has often been described as being “ haunting.” 
All the squids are gregarious, and, as the fishermen gratefully 
say, if the fish come in shoals so does the bait to catch them 
with—which is a very convenient arrangement. 

The name “pen-and-ink fish ” is bestowed for two reasons. 
When alarmed or in danger of lacing captured, a squid at once 
discharges the contents of its ink-bag into the water, hoping to 
t hus baffle its pursuer. The delicate internal shell of the common 
squid is in shape much like a quill pen, and from being thus 
furnished with both ink and pen 
certain old-time writers have called 
the squid " Neptune's writing-case.” 
In some full-grown squids, not one 
but several of these pens are to be 
found, set closely one behind the other. 

Another odd fact about the squid 
is that its large eyes are covered by 
its skin. It is a beautiful swimmer, 
and well worth observing when in the 
water. Young ones are fairly common 
objects in salt water aquaria. They 
should be kept by themselves, as they 
may boldly attack fish. Squids can 
readily crawl, head downwards, on 
their expanded arms. 


is the perfect insect that remains quietly in the cocoon all 
'ouch the winter and spring, emerging, a fierce-loo king stag, 
-"the following June or July. A very interesting insect, and 
jtc* numerous in parts. Look out for it—you cannot mistake 
i* vhen seen. 




SEAWEED COLLECTING. 




C 


“PEN-AND-INK FISH/' 


- a boveis the name that is given to that peculiar creature, 
. on Squid, by the fishermen of the Cornish coast. Olt 

1* noflion of our seaboard, the squid is met with in immense 
* -incl taken by the fishermen to serve as bait. In 


Here are a few more hints that should prove useful. Fine 
hauls may be made on some parts of the coast by going out in 
a rowing-boat at low water and taking the seaweed off the rocks. 
Deeper sea specimens may be brought up by means of a dredge 
towed behind a boat, though this often injures the plants. 
Minute free-floating seaweeds are captured by means of a tow- 
net made of fine silk. 

In pressing your specimens, the best plan is to place them, 
mounted, and with the sheet of drying-paper over them, in the 
middle of a little heap of the drying- or blotting-paper, say, 
four inches thick. Then place this between two boards, upon 
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which you can pile stones, bricks, or other weights. Begin 
with lighter pressure, and then gradually increase the weight 
each time that you change the drying-paper. 

A collection of seaweeds, mounted on separate sheets, should 
be kept in a portfolio : which method allows of due ease of 
inspection. The sheets can be bound up into an album if you 
so choose, but it is a less desirable plan. Should a specimen 
fail to adhere to the paper upon which it has been pressed, 
immerse it in skim-milk for a quarter of an hour, and then press 
it as before. 

Immediately after a violent storm is a most productive 
period at which to visit the seashore in search of seaweeds. No 
time should be lost, for the specimens thrown up will soon become 
deteriorated by the action upon them of the waves, wind and 
sunshine. 

Roughly speaking, there are about ten thousand varieties 
of seaweed, many of them microscopic, others having a stem 
hundreds of feet long. To press and preserve the latter kind 
would indeed be a prodigious performance 1 

Very thick plants should be dried with little pressure, or they 
may be dried without pressure, then laid upon paper the back 
of which has been damped, and placed thus in the drying press. 

If you find that a specimen changes colour when placed in 
fresh water, you must substitute salt water when dealing with 
that particular kind of seaweed. 


A BUTTERFLY 44 EGG-CAGE." 


II 


To rear butterflies from the 
egg is an excellent way of ob¬ 
taining good specimens. Find¬ 
ing the eggs on the food- 
plants is, however, sometimes 
a troublesome process, and an 
alternative capital method is 
to have the eggs laid for you, 
as it were, and then to rear 
your butterflies from them. 

If you decide upon adopting 
this plan, you will need to 
have what is known as an 
egg-cage. Such is easily made 
at home, for it consists simply 
of a light wooden frame 
covered with gauze or leno, 
which mate ial you can 
cheaply buy at the draper’s. 

Having made your cage, take 
your butterfly-net and go out 
and catch a few female speci¬ 
mens of the particular butter¬ 
fly which you wish to rear. 

These butterflies you will turn loose in the cage, within which 
you should place a water-holder of some kind, containing a 
sprig or two of the food-plant of each variety of butterfly that 
is in the cage. On top of the cage, outside the gauze, should 
be placed one or two fair-sized pieces of moistened sugar. 

Stand the egg-cage in such a position that it gets all the sun¬ 
shine and as much air as possible, and the probabilities are that 
plenty of eggs will be laid for you to rear into caterpillars, chry¬ 
salides, and complete insects. 

Some of the food-plants of butterflies are as follows :— 

Large white and small white.—Cabbage, nasturtium, 
mignonette. 

Large tortoiseshell.—Elm, poplar, fruit-trees. 

Small tortoiseshell.—Stinging-nettle. 

Peacock.—Nettle, hop. 

Painted lady.—Thistles, nettles, burdock, mallow. 

Red admiral.—Nettle, hop. 

Purple emperor.—Sallow, poplar; but caterpillar will 
eat apple. 

Small copper.—Dock, sorrel, ragwort. 

Brimstone.—Blackthorn. 

Grayling.—Various grasses, such as Triticum re pens. 

Pearl-bordered fritillary.—Dog-violet; but caterpillar 
will eat pansy. 



is a shilling monthly, devoted to the birds on the British 
List (Witherby & Co., 326 High Hoi born, London). The chief 
contribution to the number that is before me is Mr. J. H. OwenV 
article on “ Some Habits of the Sparrow'-Hawk," concerning 
which he tells us :— 

“ After the young are hatched, the cock almost invariably 
goes out of the nest wood to get food, rarely taking his prey in 
the w’ood itself. He goes upwind nearly always, but sometimes 
varies this by going out downwind and then circling round almost 
immediately. He therefore always hunts upwind or partly so. 
His usual plan is to go up a fence at a great pace and continually 
slip over from one side to the other. Any hapless small bird 
that is perched on an outstanding twig is snatched up and 
carried away. A skylark dusting on a road or lane is also a 
frequent victim.” 

That, as I may say, supplies a model example of careful nature 
study, as does also the following : 

” I have watched the transference of food in the air from 
a few feet away. The cock remained practically motionless in 
the air; his wings were fully expanded and almost vertically; 
he kept his position by working just the tips rapidly. He held 
the victim in the right foot only, and his leg was stretched out 
to the full length downwards. The hen dived beneath him and 
passed on with the food. What I did not actually see was 
whether she took it from his foot or he dropped it and she 
caught it as she passed. I think she took it direct from his 
foot.” 

There are pages of notes of all kinds, including an account of 
a brood of fourteen young hatched out by a pair of moorhen, 
that being about the largest clutch on record; “Spoonbill in 

Norfolk,” “ Arctic Skua killing 
Lambs,” and mention of the 
first recorded finding of a 
water-rail in the island of St. 
Kilda. “ British Birds” is an 
ornithological treat from cover 
to cover. 
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FRESH-WATER 

ALGAE. 


The Red Field Mouse. 

[Drawn by Albert E. Barnard, Attercliffe, Sheffield, in B.O.F.C. Competition.) 


These sub-aquatic plants 
are mostly to be found in 
ponds, canals, and sluggish 
or stagnant ditches. To the 
naked eye many of them ap¬ 
pear as collections of green 
threads or mere discoloured 
patches. Viewed under the 
microscope, however, they are 
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Bird lovers will find everything to interest them in the 
illustrated magazine bearing the above title. This publication 


revealed as beautiful objects that tempt us to explore yel 
another wonderland of the mystery’ that is known as Life. 

Specimens of algae are to be obtained by means of a dipping 
bottle, which, if the contrivance be home-made, may be con 
structed by securing a wide-mouthed bottle at the end of : 
handle or stick. A pocket-lens should be carried for thi 
purpose of examining the water in the bottle. It is specimcni 
of algae that you wish to carry home and not a superfluoui 
quantity of liquid. Proper collecting-boxes are sold contain 
ing a number of little tubes fitted with corks, and to thea 
tubes the specimens captured are to be transferred. A 
these collecting receptacles consist only of a glass tube and I 
cork, it is not difficult for the amateur to contrive something o 
the kind for himself. 

Some forms of algae constitute the green slime that is oftd 
seen on rocks and stones. This slime should be scraped oj 
with a knife, and taken home folded up in a piece of tin-fof 
for microscopical investigation. 

On reaching home your specimens should be turned into so 
kind or other of store place, in which they can grow and deveh 
Expert algologists employ a series of glass tumblers, and so a 
you. The tumblers are raised one above another. Water driL 
into the highest tumbler, and, on the principle of a syphon, 
thread of worsted or other material conducts the water throuj 
all the tumblers, and carries it off from the lowest tumble 
Thus a regular stream of water is insured, causing the specirael 
to thrive. 

For the close examination of algae, a little of the water 0 
taming them should be poured into a small white saucer. Algj 
are commonly mounted as objects for the microscope, and it 
that instrument that opens wide for us the doors of their hum 
but marvellous world. 
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MR. WEASEL At'hoMe! j 

My first introduction to the weasel was in a stuffed or pre¬ 
served form. I was learning taxidermy then, and quite a 
Timber of weasels were sent t.* my tutor to stuff by all sorts 
*al conditions of people. This made me think. The weasel 
,:*if is a common animal ol the country-side, and it seemed 
vtrv peculiar that intelligent folks should spend money on 

jetting up " such an ordinary specimen of our fauna. Yet 
it was. My instructor made quite a good thing out of 
»easeis as a result. Later in life I got upon speaking terms, 
w to phrase it, with this little brown rascal. He proved ex¬ 
tremely interesting. It is my acquaintance with him in his 
taunts I would now reter to. 

I met him in a stable. It was 
sere that I had my first introduction 
:o this inveterate hunter. He had 
yen mouse-hunting and had got in 
treaty with a rodent. On the flags 
•A the stable I thought I noticed 
ome dry leaves whirling in the gusty 
rind as I opened the door. I passed 
tiie little bundle as I turned into the 
vail and my eye seemed to catch 
>;mething 1 could not then name 
1 looked again. Here was a weasel 
fsdeavourmg to carry a mouse which 
w still alive. I kicked the bundle 
ini the weasel darted of! and hid 
airier the bucket. The mouse lay 
itiil. I waited. In a few minutes 
u* weasel came out, jumped upon 
tiic mouse, and burned off. Thus 
enied my first acquaintance with 
the little brown warrior. 

For some years afterwards I only 
a* a head of a weasel in a dry stone 
dyke, or one crossing the roadway as 
I journeyed in my walks from piace 
to place. I confess I never met one 
hce to face, as in the case of the 
liable incident, until one Sunday. I 
strolling leisurely to church 
iiong the public road thinking of 
nothing in particular, when a rabbit 
limped from the adjacent field and 
kipped rather excitedly along the 
rrassy margin. Before I reached the 
itile a weasel emerged and followed 
the same track. The rabbit did 
not appear to me to exert itself in 
the least. On rounding the bend in 
the road I found the rabbit sitting beside a stone wall and 
sttenng peculiar cries. I could not then see the weasel I 
•aited for a few’ seconds. The weasel at last leapt from a 
bushy rootlet and fixed upon the rabbit. I could not resist 
interfering, so I walked up to the combatants, and as I did so 
*he weasel made off. I watched it dive into some long grass, 
bit on looking round to sympathise with the bunny I found 
that it, too, had disappeared. 

My next acquaintance with the vermin (as gamekeepers say) 
*a% on a market moor where horses and cattle are annually 
exposed for sale. I had a collie and a Scottish terrier with me. 


A family of weasels crossed our track, and the dogs instantly 
gave tongue and chase. The old weasel halted and opposed the 
dogs, while the seven young things made for cover. We had a 
hunt for ten minutes, and I killed three of the weasels with my 
stick, but could not get the dogs even to “ mouth *’ the vermin. 

A day or two after this incident I came across a weasel dragging, 
a bird along the turnpike. As I approached it left its quarry 
and darted into the bank. From sheer curiosity I sat down to 
see how it would act. After a little time it reappeared and made 
direct for the carcase. It did not tackle its burden in a very 
masterly or leisurely fashion. It leapt like a tiger on its prey and 
shook it again and again, then pulled with all its strength. Once 
it had the body under way it made good progress, and on reach¬ 
ing the bank it went otf as if it had given up the labour entirely. 

I had surmised it had gone for assistance, but in this I was 
wrong, for in a little while it re¬ 
appeared and darted at the carcase 
much in the same fashion it had 
formerly done. Then by energetic 
tugs it pulled the carcase into 
a hole, and the little drama was- 
complete. 

Now, as a rule, I see quite a 
number of weasels annually. In* 
former times it was more accidental 
than otherwise that I came among 
these little brown-coated fellows. 
To-day I can almost rely on finding 
a few’ at any outing. It appears tcF 
me that weasels locate in special- 
quarters and must be looked for in 
such places if one is desirous of see¬ 
ing the animal at home. In former 
times I expected to see weasels in the 
height of summer, but this I have 
found to be a mistake. It is in 
autumn and winter that weasels are 
in the open, not the summer time. 
Hawks are much the same. When 
I remember most of the speci¬ 
mens sent in for stuffing to that 
town taxidermist, I now see that the 
animals are more easily seen and 
captured in autumn and winter than 
during the breeding season. This, 
after all, seems but natural, as in 
summer the foliage is more dense, 
and the animal having a family to 
rear and protect, it follows that more 
secrecy is then observed. When, 
however, that family is reared, it 
has to be fed, and each individual 
starts hunting on its own account; 
more weasels can then be observed. 

One day I noticed a weasel dancing about amongst the debris 
thrown out from a roadside cottage. For a time I w r atched 
the little animal. I saw’ it was by no means wasting its time,, 
for at every journey it made, it carried something in its mouth. 
On closer inspection I discovered this was a family flitting. The 
weasel was actually carrying its offspring from the roadside, 
where they had been born, to a safer quarter. It carried no fewer 
than seven young ones before it was done. I noticed it always 
followed the same route, and by keeping my eye upon a given 
spot, I was certain to detect the weasel both going and coming. 

(A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S.) 



J 


An Elephant Hawk Moth, just emerged from 
pupa case. 

(From “ Moth* of the Month*," bv S. N. Sedgwick, M.A., pub- 
Inked by Charles Kelly, City Road, E.C.) 


The Kestrel. 

(The ketlrel. or mod-hover, ia the badge of the “ Boy‘a Own *' Field Club.) 


0 LISTEN, laddie, listen, 

Where double rainbows glisten, 
The hunting kestrel’s crying 
** Kec-kcc-kee,” 

O'er moor and mountain living 
Far and free. 

The dawn-light on his breast, 

I matched him leave his nest. 

(%-oh ! he fought a neighbour 
For his home ; 

For what but magpie-labour 
Wove the dome ?) 

Then, climbing up a plane 
A wider view to gain. 


In mossy lioughs I rested 
For to see 

Sir Kestrel as he quested 
Statelily : 

Ascending without sound, 

Thrice circled he around 
Ere hanging, fanning, fanning, 

In the height— 

Mouse, bird, and beetle scanning, 
Keen of sight. 

Then, lightning-swift, he swooped 
To crannies deeply scooped 
Within a bank of heather. 

Where a vole 


Seemed held as by a tether, 

From its hole. 

'Twixt talons strong and keen 
The hunter grasped it clean ; 

Then bore the tiny burden 
To his mate— 

Who scarcely for her guerdon 
Had to wait. 

• * * • 
With gentleness and petting, 

This hawk—the chase forgetting— 
Will learn to perch at call 
Upon your hand : 

Yea, love can conquer all 
On sea or land 1 


Faith Hearn'. 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” FIELD CLUB 


Queries and Answers. 

S Colkgrovr. —As a first step towards becoming a naturalist I would advise you 
to buy South’s “Butterflies of the British Isles,” published by F.'Warne A 
Co., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2, the price of which is 
8 s. 6 d. The book contains all that you require to know, and includes instruc¬ 
tions as to collecting, nets, killing, pinning, setting, rearing from the egg, 
and so forth. Provided with that volume you should be able to make an 
effective start along a road that it is a joy to traverse. 



j[ NOTES FOR THE MONTH—SEPTEMBER. 

j’ The year is on the wane, and recognition of that : 

' 1 fact should urge all towards making the utmost 
| of such time as is available for nature study. Now j 
' the flower of the ivy will be in bloom, and where 1 
! those blossoms are is the autumn happy hunting- 1 
• ground of the lepidopterist. Discover where are \ 

; clusters of the ivy flowers, and on suitable nights i 
you will find numbers of moths feasting upon the i 
nectar. To the insects itfs sweet and intoxicating, i 
:! and after partaking freely of it they become drowsy ] 
i» and incapable of flight. You may capture them i 
j; by hand, or may gently shake them down on to a j 
j ; sheet that has been spread open below. As with i 
<; moths, so with butterflies, though Ihe latter are j 
< by this time becoming more scarce. The ivy ] 

; flowers are by day a great attraction to butterflies, j 
so that, maintaining watch over a patch of the ; 
i| blossoms, you may be kept profitably busy by day it 
!: and by night. ;j 

j Study how’ fruits and seeds are scattered, their 1; 
! dispersal being necessary if the plants are to live, j: 
’ Find the winged fruits and seeds of the ash, elm, j; 
;i maple, honesty, and field spurrey; the plumes of j 
i: the dandelion, thistle, and poplar, the burr-fruits ; 
i’ of the goosegrass and herb bennett. The fruits of ' 
the gorse are explosive ; at touch they burst open i| 

; abruptly and the seeds are shot out with some 
;i force. Make drawings of such of these seeds as j 
j! you collect, ' 


C. F. Wattos. —You do not say that your dog is suflcring from any skin complai ,t. 
Sol conclude that the hair comes out owing to want of proper grooming, (iroim 
the dog daily with a proper dandy-brush, or else the appliance that is known a i a 
hound-glove. After each brushing, massage the skin with your hands. I oig- 
haired dog§ need a comb as well as a brush. Frequent washing is not good for 
adogimwinter-time. The dry-cleaning method is effected with ordinary cooking 
flour browned in the oven. This is well rubbed into the coat when it is qiite 
dry, and then removed with the brush. You will know that periodically a dog, 
in the ordinary course of nature, does shed its coat. 

C. R. Ecclks. —Your best plan with regard to the management of your birds 'till 
be to obtain “Canary Keeping for Amateurs,” post free is. 2d. from L. Upcott 
Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 2, and “The Budgerigar,” price 
2^1,post tree, from “Cage Birds ” Office. 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. TheFImi h 
giantrabbit is the largest breed of rabbit bred, weighing anything from n to 
r8 lb. It is dark steel grev with wavy ticking, white underneath. The Belgian 
hare, which is a true rabbit, is rich rufous red, and of a much more “racy” 
Appearance than the giant. So you are quite correct in your contention that, 
despite its name, the Belgian is not a hare at all. 

A. F. L.—I can tell you of a capital book on elementary botany. It is “ Elementary 
Studies in Plant Life.” published by Bell & Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, price 2s. net. Its scope is most comprehensive, and 
the subject is treated in an attractive way. Your other question hardly pert, ins 
to a strictly “ Field Club ” topic, but I may tell you that in the U.S.A. a census 
of the Indians is taken every ten years, and the last census, of 1910, showed 
a decrease in the previous ten years from 273,607 to 266,760, or 2 5 per cent. 
It is a fact, though, that several of the Indian tribes, taking kindly to civilisa¬ 
tion, are increasing in numbers. You will find Mr. Wang figuring in “ The Race 
Round the World ” by Capt. Gilson. 

C. F. Cavypiiilf. —(1) Cavies may be purchased at most shops selling live stock, 
such as rabbits, pet birds, Ac., but perhaps your best plan will be to consult 
the advertisements appearing in “ Fur and Feather,” which is published 
at Idle, Bradford, price id. As regards the price to be paid, that all 
depends upon the breed and the quality of the little animals, and I would 
strongly advise you to buy cavies of a really good strain, and not common ones. 
Roughly speaking, you may pay anything from 2s. to 155. each. Noted prize¬ 
winners will cost more. (2) As regards food, this may consist of oats, carrots, 
hay cut into short lengths, fine sharps, bran and green stufl generally. Water 
to drink should be provided. (3) It is the Abyssinian cavy that has rosettes 
upon its coat. To improve these rosettes cavy fanciers brush them out care¬ 
fully from the centre with a toothbrush damped in water. The results are 
surprising. 

G. Reynolds. —Your drawing of the hawk moth caterpillar that you found is a 
good one, but the colouring is not such as to enable me to identify the specimen. 
Many of the hawk moth caterpillars vary much in their coloration, for instance 
the caterpillar of the death’s-head hawk moth may be either green, or yellowish, 
or brown, or violet, or nearly black. Volume I. of South’s splendid pocket- 
guide, “The Moths of the British Isles” (670 coloured figures) will tell you 
all about the hawk moths. It is published by F. Warne A Co., Chandos House 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2, and is by far and away the most useful work 
of its kind for the young naturalist. 

P.W.—Ceylon is so thickly wooded with palms, rubber, and tea that it is said that 
a tribe of wild monkeys could go from the north to the south of the island with- 
oui once touching the ground. 


I Owir 
* ad Vinci 




Owing to the necessity lor going to preis considerably in 
- advance with the last two issues of this volume (September and 
; October numbers), the Prise Lists of the B.O.F.C. for the June 
[ and July competitions will be held over until the November 
! number—the first part of the new volume. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating tlie 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winningNotes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection Cameras, m : go if yin g-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-al bums a nd presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
uets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : ** If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.'* 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price id. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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H. White. -As stated in the article on the 
Soudan Civil Service, lecturers’ fees are 
paid by the Government, so that the 
charges which would remain to be met 
during the year at the University 
would be those for board and residence 
and personal expenses. The total that 
these items would reach would depend 
upon (i) the student’s habits, whether 
economical or extravagant ; (2) whether 
he studied at Oxford or Cambridge ; 
(3) at what College he studied, since 
some are notably more expensive to 
live at than others. But speaking 
generally, we should set the total cost 
of the year's residence at £100 to £120 
for a reasonably economical man. As 
to the subjects of study, these were 
referred to in the article, viz. Arabic, 
Surveying, First Aid, Accountancy, and 
Oral French ; the last, however, is 
voluntary. 


F. H. K. —You will find what you want 
in “ Aeronautical Engines,” by Francis 
Kean, B.Sc., price 6s. ; ” Aeroplanes 
and Airships,” by W. E. Dommett, 
is. 3 d. ; ami ” How to Understand 
Aeroplanes,” by S. L. Walkden, is. 6 d. ; 
all published by Percival Marshall & 
Co., 66 Farringdon Street, London, 
E C. 4. 

S. Scrimshaw. —Your elaborate sketch shows 
that the coin says distinctly on it that 
it is of William the Third. It is a 
halfpenny and worth threepence. 
“Gulielmus” is the I.atin for “William,” and “Tertius” 
the I-atin for “Third.” 


H. Miller. A Danish shilling, with date 1711 and monogram 
of King Christian the Seventh ; worth two shillings. 

D. Savage. The rubbings seem to lx? those of a Maria Theresa 

dollar and an Irish farthing of George the Third. If in 
good preservation the first is worth six shillings, and the 
other is too much worn to be worth more than twopence. 

L. C. Derrett. -Belgian five-francs, 187.4, worth four shillings; 
Kruger half-crown, worth four shillings ; fourpenny-piece, 
1830. worth sixpence; Bath farthing token, worth six- 
pence. Others insufficiently descrilied. 

Argus. The article on explosive spiders and how to make them 
was on page 104 of our fourth volume, which has been out 
of print for many years. You arc not allowed to make 
these things now. 

E. Seex. There is a school of forestry in the Forest of Dean, 

particulars of which you can obtain from the Deputy 
Surveyor, \\ hitemcad Park, near Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
For further information as to other schools apply to the 
Secretaries, Commissioners of Wcods and Forests, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 

J. Gorrie. -(1) When you join your troop you will be told whom 
to get your outfit from. (2) Age 18 for entrance, as lor 
all branches of the service. (3) Mons Meg was made about 
1460 at Mons in Flanders, though popular legend says 
otherwise. 

C. D. Hallows. -Pass your matriculation examination and 
then apply for particulars of the medical school you think 
of attending. There are scholarships at some of the medical 
schools. 

D. Seymour. —You will find books on Hindustani at almost any 

military bookseller’s, but you cannot learn pronunciation 
without personal instruction, unless someone has invented, 
a gramophone method. 

T.T.M.O.W.H.G.K. —The original edition is out of print. Manv 
reprints arc edited so as to lengthen or shorten them to fit 
into a certain scries of books, and also mistakes are made 
such as you have discovered. The ships were frigates. 


*iuticiL. —A lioat should not come alongside a vessel with its 
sails set unless the wind and tide are in the same direction, 
or unless there is no tide running. In either case the 
foresail should be lowered, the boat shot into the wind, 
and the m linsail let down as the craft comes alongside. 

B. M.—The laws of cricket arc quite clear on the point. 
" The striker may hit a ‘ no-ball ’ and whatever runs result 
shall be added to his score : but he shall not be out from 
a * no ball ’ unless lie be run out or break Laws 26, 27, 29 
and 30.” All runs made from a ” no ball,” otherwise than 
from the bat, sliall be scored " no balls.” 

A. F. H. Kirkman. John of Gaunt halfpennies are tokens, 
not coins, and yours is worth, perhaps, sixj>cnce. 
tyft.—The Charles the First farthing is worth six|>ence ; the 
farthings of George the Third and George the Fourth are 
worth a penny, so is the Victoria half-farthing. The 
George the Third jienny of 1808 is worth twopence. 

^ Mjrtimer.—1. A Charles the Second farthing, worth two¬ 
pence. 2. A Cieorgc the First Irish halfpenny of 1723, 
worth threepence. 


A Hjpeful Reader. -Quarter-yen. worth sixpence; ten-sen, 
twopence-halfpcnnv ; ten-ore, three halfpence ; George the 
Third penny. 1797 (known as the cartwheel), sixpence ; the 
others are of face value or wrongly described. They are not 
" bits coins are “ pieces,” and should be so spoken of. 


Quetta for this Page must be addressed to the Editor, " D.O.P. 4 Bocverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, attd envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space it 
limited. only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be ansrered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.Ptoing to Press some 
lime in advance ot publication, replies must necessanlv be held over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as pots ids. 
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THE PUZZLB OF THB ARCHIPELAGO. 

Tbfasure-Hunter (after a contemplation of the Pacific seascape):— 
“ Que of these islands contains the buried treasure for which I am seeking, 
rhr only question is —which one? ” 



IK LIQHVETl MOO'D. 


HIS HUNTERS. 

At a southern camp, a gunner hit on a novel excuse to obtain 
Jeave. Asked his reason for requiring leave by the sergeant- 
major, he stated that he possessed two hunters which he wished 
to dispose of, and as it was then the best time of the year to 
do so, he was anxious to return home for that purpose. 

He obtained his leave, and returned in due course. The 
sergeant-major, naturally, was not likely to forget the face of 
a man who owned two hunters ; so, upon meeting him, he 
asked how he got on. 

The gunner replied : “ Quite all right, thank you, sir. I did 
very well, and disposed of both at good prices.” 

The sergeant-major then asked what they made. 

The gunner replied, to the latter’s consternation : '' Seven- 
and-six each, sir.” 

Naturally, further questions led to the disclosure that the 
hunters were ferrets. It is said that it is dangerous to refer to 
hunters in the sergeant-major’s hearing now. 

* * * 

“ WHERE ? '• 

General Smuts was at an official reception, and found him¬ 
self next to a rather high and mighty young officer. 

” Let me see,” remarked the latter, staring at General Smuts 
rather superciliously, " haven't we—ah—met somewhere ? ” 

” Yes,” replied the General. 

” Thought so,” remarked the officer, adding with a bored 
air : ” One meets so many people. Let me see, where did we 
meet ? ” 

” In South Africa,” retorted the General curtly. “ You 
surrendered to me during the war ! ” 


NEED FOR CARE. 

A rather neat story is credited to Mr. Bryan, the American 
statesman, in one of his public speeches. A man entered a 
clothing store, ostensibly to purchase a suit. He tried on a 
coat, and while the proprietor’s back was momentarily turned 
he made a dash for the door, and, gaining the street, started to 
run away with the stolen garment 

The proprietor rushed out, yelling ” Stop thief ! ” and took 
up the chase. A policeman soon joined and ordered the fleeing 
thief to halt. 

As the thief kept on running the policeman drew his pistol, 
whereupon the clothing dealer grabbed the officer’s arm and 
skid : 

” Mr. Policeman, if you shoot, for goodness’ sake shoot him 
in the pants ; the coat l>elongs to me.” 


A KNOTTY PROBLEM. 

Old Salt: ” Yes, Miss, we’ve some fine boats around here ; 
some can steam twenty knots an hour.” 

Young Lady Visitor : ” Yes, I suppose you steam the knots 
so the sailors can untie them easily? ” 

* * * 

WHICH ? 

The orderly officer was inspecting the rations. " Anv com¬ 
plaints ? ” said he. 

“ Just taste this, sir,” said a Tommy, presenting a billy-can 
of liquid. 

” It’s very good soup,” said the officer. 

" Yes, sir, but the corporal says it’s tea, and the cook says 
it’s coffee, and I found a scrubbing-brush at the bottom of the 
dixie ! ” 


QUITE OBVIOUS. 

A family moved from the city to the suburbs, and were 
told that they ought to get a watchdog to guard the premise- 
at night. So they bought the largest dog that was for sale in 
the kennels of a neighbouring dog-fancier. 

Shortly afterwards the house was entered by burglars, who 
made a good haul while the big dog slept. The man went to the 
dog-fancier and told him about it. 

” Veil, vat you need n6w,” said the dog merchant, who was 
a foreigner, ” is a leedle dog to vake up the big dog.” 

* * * 

" Can you imagine/* said a teacher of natural history, ” any¬ 
thing worse than a giraffe with a sore throat ? ” 

” Yes, sir/* came the answer from one boy. 

** What, pray ? " asked the teacher in surprise. 

** A centipede with corns.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes tve.i 
not Iv original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stori^> 
tot tins page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, m.»v 
i>«- s niton postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the s.-ndcr 
mu->t be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as v m all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouvrie Street, London, La. a, 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is Tom Booth, 120 N'ewi v 
Street. West Bowling, Bradford, Yorks , for the storyette «*.< 
titled “ His Hunters.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of Tin: Bov’s Own Paper by Sp’>thsw><-de, Hail mtyue & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton, 
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THE WARDEN OF THE ISLANDS 


power, decided at first hint of the coming feast to dis¬ 
appear, and with the utmost secrecy reached the precipi¬ 
tous gorge through which the Purari tumbled and foamed 
amidst the rapids. 

For his own sake Beruna had been compelled to leave 
behind, with a spear through them, several of the sentinels 
who guarded the gorge which formed the only approach to 
the Wanaatta country, and taking a canoe, risked his life 
upon the swift-flowing stream. 

The delta of the Purari is a maze of unexplored water¬ 
ways, and for miles the adventurous traveller sees nothing 
but the nipa palm on either side of the heavy, brownish 
flood, and Lieutenant Walter James, Warden of the 
Islands, sat languidly in the stern as the little" Beetle" 
thrashed her way upstream. 

As usual in Papua, there were rumours of trouble 
inland, and His Excellenay the Lieutenant-Governor 
wanted first-hand information, and so James was head¬ 
ing for Maipua, the first village of importance he would 
strike. 

At Maipua it was obvious to James that nothing was 
brewing, and he pushed on up river, calling at several villages 
that clustered in the mud of the flats with their huge rabis. 
or communal houses, stretching backwards on piles into 
the dense, reed-covered swamps. 

Some eighty odd miles the little " Bee:le" went, and 
then they discovered a canoe moored to the bank and in 
it sat tw'o of the native police. 

James drew in and the police saluted smartly. 

" Missi Gerald gone 'longa find out," said one of 
them, and at that moment a white man stepped out of 
the bushes. 

He greeted James warmly, since they had met often 
before, and the Warden came straight to the point. 

Is there any trouble here, Mr. Gerald ? " 

44 Well," drawled the other, 44 I'm looking for it. There's 
rumours that the Wanaatta are about to make trouble, 
but I can hardly go up alone. Besides, it’s only a very, 
faint rumour at present, and must have filtered through 
fifty different tribes." 

James frowned. 

44 Then, surely, if it w*as only faint w r hen it reached you, 
it must have been very loud at the start." 

Gerald nodded his acquiescence. 

" You’re right, sir," he said, 44 but that is not what made 
me come up so far. As you know, this old river's only been 
ascended about a hundred miles, and now there's a fool man 
trying to commit suicide." 

" What do you mean ? " snapped James crisply. 

“ A fellow named Brandon, Philip Brandon, naturalist 
and idiot, seems to have got it into bis head that there are 
orchids by the million up river. He's keen on butterflies 
and all manner of bugs." 

41 How long has he been gone ? " 

" I heard of him when he had three days’ start, and 
I’ve touched all likely villages expecting to See their 
remains.’’ 

" Their remains ? Then there are more than one ? " 

Gerald shrugged his shoulders. 

4 ‘ By all accounts Mr. Philip Brandon is accompanied 
by a lady, his sister. You may have read some of her 
books ; she’s MisS Mary Brandon and w'rites a lot about 
the islands." 

James whistled. 

44 You think he’ll go to Wanaattaland ? " 

44 If he lives long enough. He’s got a canoe and about 
eight low'er river men." 

" Bother the man ! ” cried James. 44 This means that 
I must try and head him off." And just then there shot 
into sight a small canoe, manned by a straining native, 
obviously a hill man, and a little later there came a packed 
canoe of grim, determined cannibals, straining every nerve 
to overtake the solitary figure who had ventured to pass 
their village. 

“Stand by," said James quietly, and Delany, his cox- 
swaifi, sprang forward to the Maxim. 

The fleeing man seemed to sense safety in the proximity 


of the launch, and. with a swift stroke of his paddle, swung 
the bows of his canoe round. 

James stood up, his arms raised over his head, and the 
fugitive urged his frail craft on with all his strength to send 
it straight at the launch, and as Simes fended her off. he 
pitched forward in a faint of sheer exhaustion. 

44 Hole that canoe, Delany," sang out James, and with a 
cheerful 44 Aye, aye, sir," the Irishman gripped his gun and 
a stream of bullets ripped along the waterline of the ad¬ 
vancing war canoe. With a chorus of yells, the savages 
swung her round and headed for the opposite bank, hall a 
mile away. 

Gently James helped to lift the uncorscious man to the 
launch, and presently he recovered as they dashed water 
over him. 

44 Beruna," he said distinctly, and added a few words in 
a dialect that none there understood. 

James tried him with several, and the native police tried 
more dialects, but still Beruna of the Wanaatta failed to 
comprehend. 

Assistant Magistrate Gerald made a grimace, and then 
Beruna pointed to the sun and waved one arm from east 
to west, once, twice, and then let it remain pointing up¬ 
wards to Where the sun hung in the zenith. 

44 H’m, he's come two days and a half, and if the stream 
has been like this he could make about eight miles an hour, 
but he could not keep that up more than twelve hours a 
day. That means he’s come about one hundred and eighty 
miles ; we’re eighty up, and that makes it two hundred and 
sixty miles from the coast," said James. 

“ Well, we must push on and see if we can overtake 
Brandon, and at the same time we must get hold of some 
fellows who will interpret." 

As was customary, they had on board a man from a 
neighbouring district who thought he could speak the 
language of the next village. There they would put 
questions and secure one of those men to help at the next, 
and so on until they had quite a chain of interpreters. 

It was a long business, and James quaked inwardly 
as he reckoned up his chances of finding the foolhardy 
naturalist and his sister. 

Beruna quite settled down, although when they sighted 
the village whence his would-bfc murderers had set out as 
he dashed by, he tried to jump overboard but Delany held 
him securely. 

44 Don't get rattled, my son." he said kindly. " Don’t 
ye know that you’re in charge of the British Navy ? Faith. 
Oi'd loike to see any of them haythens monkeying with 
this little crowd. You go to bye-bye and leave it to the 
‘ Ould Man.’" And Beruna seemed to understand the 
tone at any rate, for he sat down quietly and watched 
to see what the tall white man, with the eye of a chief, 
would do. 


ii. 

R. Philip Brandon was not quite so foolish as 
Gerald had supposed. For one thing, he was 
absolutely fearless, and, what is more, had a 
certain way with him that gave him a feeling of 
absolute confidence wdien dealing with the wild people with 
whom his trade of orchid-collector brought him in contact. 

His sister, a small, slimly-built woman of not more 
than twenty-five, was very like him in that her thirst for 
knowledge overcame all her natural timidity, and now, 
as they were nearing their goal, she was becoming 
excited. 

Brandon had proceeded very carefully up the unknown 
reaches of the Purari, always trying to slip past any village 
of considerable proportions in the night time. 

Only once had he been compelled to fight, and then his 
sister’s remarkable accuracy with a rifle had stood them 
in good stead. 

Now', as they reached a point some two hundred and 
sixty miles from the coast, the hills, which had been clos¬ 
ing in lor some time, confronted them. One great grey 
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buttress of naked rock jutted out right in front of them 
ird the river forked. 

Which was the true Purari and which the tributary, 
Brandon neither knew nor cared. 

Well, Phil, which is it to be ? ” inquired his sister 
languidly. 

The current here was very strong and Brandon steered 
•be canoe to the right bank. 

There, opposite him, rose the walls of a deep, gloomy 
canyon, and from it poured a volume of foam-decked 
water. In the gloom of the mighty crevice they could 


**the white l>oiling water as it poured between the teeth- 
*ke rocks. What they did not see were the score or so 
'* frizzy-haired brown men that lined the banks. Had 
’he)' done so Brandon would have paused. As it was, he 
-Mded to lake the left stream and urged the paddlers to 
;r antic efforts to avoid being carried down stream. 

At last they reached comparatively still water and 
'awlcd up towards the bank. 

Not a sound could be heard above the roar of the waters, 
tod although a dozen white cockatoos flew screaming around 
*kem they could hear none of the harsh, defiant cries of 
'be birds. 

Hien the canoe touched the bank, the paddlers pulled 
ker slowly to a standstill, and Brandon jumped out to 
assist his sister to land. 

As she stood up in readiness something whizzed through 


the air. and Brandon dropped as a heavy club struck 
him behind the ear. 

Quickly the girl snatched at her belt and got one shot 
home, and then the shaft of a spear struck the weapon 
from her grasp. The unfortunate river-men who had 
accompanied them tried frantically to push off, only to be 
transfixed by a dozen spears, and with shrieks of glee the 
savages, sentinels of the gate to Wanaattaland, dragged 
them ashore. 

Then they plundered the canoe, and having no use for 
her, hurled great chunks of rock into her, smashing great 
holes in the frail bottom until she sank like a stone, 
held in some three feet of water by the weight of 
the huge missiles. 

With wild cries of pleasure some dozen of the sentries 
carried Brandon and his sister, together with seven of 
the canocmen, up the narrow, treacherous track to¬ 
wards the village of the Wanaatta, leaving the other 
for the enjoyment of their fellows, who keenly resented 
their enlorced abstention from the feast. 

In the village itself everything was in readiness. 
Half-a-dozen pigs hung screaming above the great fires, 
suspended from poles, and their dying agonies were 
dupon with keen enjoyment by the tribe of savages. 
As yet the Keonga guests had not arrived. 
Indeed, they were only half a mile away, but 
the squeals of the dying pigs came as music 
to their ears and they hurried expectantly 
forward. 

Just at one side of the huge ’‘rabi,” or 
' dubu," there were set out 
some half-dozen shallow hol¬ 
lows, lined with stone, with 
great slabs lying beside them. 
They were just over six feet 
long, for some of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes topped the 
Wanaatta by a good foot, and 
now those hollows were full 
of glowing embers which had 
been burning there for hours. 

The Keongas came on, 
decked in full ceremonial 
attire, which consisted of 
belts of feathers and their 
hair puffed out. in some cases 
two feet from their heads. 

They were received by 
Wanaat in person. 

“Welcome. men of 
Keonga/’ he said, and his 
brutal, beast like face lit up 
with a smile which was intend¬ 
ed to be reassuring, and he led 
them to where the pigs, quiet 
now, were slowly cooking. 

“ You see. my brothers, we 
have been generous/’ and the 
Keongas smacked their lips as 
the odour of roasting pork 
came to them. 

All around them the Wanaatta were crowded, some two 
dozen of the men immediately behind them, while in front 
a guard of warriors stood before the preparing feast. 

Of these the Keongas were not afraid, since even the 
Wanaatta held to local custom and would not attack from 
the front. 

Suddenly Wanaat gave a deep, guttural bark and a 
shout came from the men behind the intended victims. 
As one man, the Keongas turned, drawing from their 
feathery belts long slivers of bamboo, keen as razors, 
which could sever a man’s head at one blow, and prepared 
to sell their lives dearly. 

It was a fatal move, for, with a shout, the warriors of 
Wanaat leapt in. the heavy clubs rose and fell, and the 
deluded visitors dropped as they stood. 

Then was raised such a shout as echoed to the hills, the 
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ovens were quickly swept out, and the principal items in 
the feast were huiried to them. 

At that moment there came hurrying a messenger from 
the canyon and spoke hurriedly to Wanaat, and N’tala. 
who stood by, cried loudly for silence. 

“ Men of the Wanaatta,” he cried shrilly, " I have 
worked a mighty magic. Behold there comes to the 
feast two strangers, white people of whom you have heard. 
Truly, the power of N’tala is great! ” 

And he folded his arms and gazed proudly to where 
the bearers came slowly, carrying Philip Brandon and 
his sister, together with their dead canoemen. slung upon 
bamboo poles. 

Lieutenant James had succeeded bevond his wildest 
hopes. Whether it was the strangeness "of the launch 
or not, he found that the villages readilv lent him an 
interpreter, and he arrived off the mouth of the gorge 
after dark one evening. 


is tala went up as the figure stepped proudly into the 
centre of the throng, carrying a huge club. 

His four assistants were beginning to bind Brandon, 
when N'tala raised his arm and in a deep, resonant voice 
that was heard by the whole tribe, ciied out—one single 
sentence: 

“ Oanai Muda aimai.” 

A great silence fell upon the savages, and then Wanaat, 
trembling at his own temerity, advanced towards the 
terrible N’tala and expostulated with him, while a low, 
menacing growl-came from the assembled crowd, men and 
women alike. 


Beetle,” and it was lucky 


- o, 


All lights were out on t he 
they were, for the re¬ 
maining sentinels were 
roasting one of the slain 
canoemen. Through his 
night glasses James saw 
them squatting round 
the fire and could 
clearly discern the 
nature of their repast. 

By means of his last 
interpreter, Beruna had 
informed him of the 
character of the Wana¬ 
atta, and James had 
been talking to him for 
hours. Now the launch 
swung up the right 
stream, past the gorge, 
and the party landed. 

Leaving only Simes 
in charge, they crept 
inshore. 

It was daylight when 
they came in sight of 
the village, and the 
natives had not yet 
arisen. 

As luck would have 
it, the capture of the 
Brandons had occurred 
w r hen there was plenty 
of food, and it had 
been hastily decided by 
N'tala that their fresh 
victims should be re¬ 
tained till the morrow. 

All the morning pre¬ 
parations wore going 
on, and then Beruna 
and James disappeared 

as three huge tires were lighted between half-a-dozen 
forked poles. 

It was getting on to midday when Brandon and his 
sister were led out. The whole village was ready and 
waging, and then from the “rabi ” there came four men. 

Each wore anklets of twisted grass and marvellous 
headdresses of parrot and cassowary featheis, and one had 
the feathers of the Raggiana Bird of Paradise and white 
cockatoo plumes. One was w'eaiing a smaller headdress 
of hornbills’ beaks and feathers, with an outer fringe of 
black cassowary feathers, and they bore between them 
the two white victims. 

Brandon was stripped all except his duck trouseis, 
w’hile the w'oman as yet had not been touched. Then, 
suddenly, a taller figure appeared, wearing an enormous 
headdress with a frame of eight sticks extending fan-like 
and adorned with a mixture of plumes. A great cry of 


“A great cry of 
‘N’tala’went up as the 
figure stepped proudly into the centre of the throng, 


N’tala looked round upon them from his greater height, 
for he was a head taller than any of them. 

“ Oanai Muda aimai ! ” he thundered, and then Wan 
leapt in, evidently intending to attack, but N’tala saw hi 
coming and hurled his club full into his face and the chi* 
dropped with a groan. # 

Suddenly a tall man. almost as tall as the sorcerer, car 
yelling out of the “rabi.” brandishing a club, and dash 
at the man who had slain the chief. The sorceier sal 
him coming and ran to meet him, and then began a might] 
conflict. i 

The newcomer was light and agile and the wearer of tty 
cumbersome headdress seemed to find it in the way. bifl 
more than once it saved him as the other's club smashed 
through the sticks, which broke the force of the blow. 

Suddenly N’tala leapt up. his club raised aloft, and as tty 
other raised his weapon to protect his head, he swung lu] 
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-Ti backwards and down, only to swing it upwards again 
r! thrust it forward with all the weight of his body 

-“lend it. 

[<iO late his antagonist saw the manoeuvre, but before 
. uuld change his guard his opponent’s club had crashed 
Ins chin ; nd he tell, a crumpled heap. 

Then the Wanaatta saw N't ala do a strange thing. He 
. tied to the ridge above them and cued out in a 
*r.i«ge voice : “ Fiie, Delain ! " and the Maxim rattled 
!.• death amongst the wariiors, and the snapping of 
: - joined in as the rest of the “ Beetle's ” party 
: * no l up. 

<*MHkly the false N't ala sprang to Brandon’s side anil 
his bonds. as Pelany and Ah Sin, the Chinese cook, 
- rambled down the cliff, carrying the gun, with the rest 
r their heels. 

letore they' could reach James's side, however, a spear, 
r. '\vn by one of the sorcerers, took him in the leg and he 
: pped.' 

I hen Dclany took charge. Fixing the gun. he swept 
1 earing. 

Burn the place down ! ” he roared as he slipped in 
m 'her belt of cartridges, and the Wanaatta broke and 


As they* reached the head of the gorge he stooped over the 
rough, improvised litter that carried James. 

“ Sorr, sorr," he said with suppressed emotion, “ ye 
did foine ! Sure, Beruna primed ye well.” 

Walter James smiled weakly. 

” It was the one sentence of Wanaatta I could learn, and 
means, ’ The White People must go free.’ Beruna saw the 
chance of purloining N’tala's headdress ; that and the stain 
did the trick,” he said slowly. “ Now we’ll get to the 
launch. I don’t think you’ll have much trouble with the 
.guards.” 

” We’ll get > r e through more than that if need be, sorr.” 
growled the coxswain, and turned to Brandon. 

” Y’ain’t worth it.” he snapped. ” Faith, if anything 
happens to the 4 Quid Man,’ I'll hammer sinse into ye, 
y’old fool.” 

Brandon took it calmly, and during the journey to 
Moresby he nursed James untiringly'. Later he told the 
Lieutenant-Governor the story' in detail. 

His Excellency turned to James, who was lying on a 
couch. 

” Commissioner James.” he said, holding out his hand, 
” I’m proud of you. The Wanaatta have learned a lesson 
which will last the hill tribes for a long time. ” 


The Old Boys Return. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


O H ! it's gOi>d ag.un to be in the dear old School and see 
Every path and spire and tree 
Of the |dace ! 

Through the windy quad to stride with a lx>y on 
either side, 

to! above blue skies and wide, 

And cl«»iid-ra<.e : 

" 1 the corridors to tread to the s.uulmn of the Head, 
remembering old-time dread 
Of his r<x>m, 

Ji awhile with him and look at Jamiliar bust and book, 

• : « re in each deep oaken nook 

Shadows loom ! 

' :•> twentv-two years full since I went away from school 
! my England beautiful— 

Far to push 

..ij waste and vacant spaces, ami the hillsides’ brown scarred 
faces, 

tod the distant tussock places 

Of the Bush. 

avc seen the snowdrifts hoary ocr the still ways of 
Macquarie, 

to] her waters lit with glory 

By the sun ; 

• ive watched the sunset changes on the peaks of grim grave 
ranges, 

■ ill a lore that deep and strange is 
I have won. 

:'• ! mid all that brooding quiet or the ocean s foamy riot, 
^ve heard the whispered fiat 

" Home ! Go home ! 

’:./ad the ways of London Town, watch the darkness folding 
down 

.her Surrey hills that crown 

Fields of loam ; 

to. i with eager step and glad go down by woodland, lane, 
and meadow, 

‘ l you see a wide dark shadow 

On the green, 

tod vou feel y'ourself again a little chap of ten, 
to: the years ’twixt Now and Then 

Have not l>ecn ! ” 


Now I’m eager, sir, to know of my friends of long ago— 
What’s become of Charley Rowe, 

Seymour too ?— 

Rowe’s a lawyer now', you say ? And his son is here to-day ? 
And old Seymour from Bombay 

Writes to you ? 

And that cause of many a row r , my young fag, John—Johnny 
Howe ?— 

Did great things at Ypres and now 

A V.C. ! 

And my close companion Vine ? . . . Died of wounds in 
Palestine . . . 

He upheld his fighting-line 

Worthily. . . . 

There was Ransome too ; where’s he ?—On the levels of the 
sea 

Trod a cruiser cheerily: 

Now he’s home. 

And that little fellow Poole, once the jester of the school ?— 
He’s a doctor bland and cool. 

How they come 

Up before me as I speak till it doesn't seem a week 
Since we grappled French and Greek 
Side by side 1 

Since I won ducks’ eggs at cricket, or watched that fine player 
Rickett 

Grim and earnest hold his wicket 

’Mid our pride 1 

Well, the things you tell me are good as those I dreamt afar, 
And I see the old School’s star 

Still ascends ; 

And I’m proud to know while I toiled beneath an alien sky 
They pursued clean aims and high 

Did my friends. . . . 

Shall we go down now ? Wind-blown stand the elms, and 
o’er the stone 

Is the chapel’s shadow thrown— 

One more mute 

Fond survey, while windows, quad, lawns, and trees, and those 
who trod 

With heroic feet this sod 

I salute ! 
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Physical Culture for 
Boys: 

How to Become, and How to Keep, Fit. 

By W. ST. CLAIR PHILLIPS, 

Spedalilt in Boi»‘ Physical Training. Physical Training Master to County High School, 
ilford, Holborn Grammar School. Wcstounstar City School, etf. 

IY.--Practical Feats of Strength, Skill, and Agility. 

T O " dare ” one’s chums in feats of strength, skill, 
and agility is the .ume of happiness to a British 
lad ; and it is well it 1 ^ so. This spirit of ad¬ 
venturous doing is one which I personally hope 
■ I never die out of our race ; for there is no question that 
■: h “daring” breeds and develops good physical and 
••’Ual qualities. Why should wc not see proof of a boy's 
-r-ngth ? 

Tlie follow ing feats or oxen i>o are not all of the same 
v.iiidard ; thev are. indeed, written down as much fur 

future reference as for imme¬ 
diate trial. With patience 
and perseverance, the time 
will come when they may 
all be done wdth a fair 
amount of eas.* ; and whim 
that day arrives, the per¬ 
former w ill be able to pride 
himself on more than 
average strength, agility, 
and skill. 

In the meantime each boy 
should take rare that he 
does not overtax his powers, 
and so trv to run before he 
can readily walk. 

As in the preceding group 
of exercises, the steady, pro¬ 
longed praetiee of the 
system in Article II. will 
have prepared the physique 
of my readers for these more 
strenuous practical tests. 

I.xeriise I —Stand upon a firm table near the edge, 
i Ming the arms forward, lower the body upon one leg : 

'c again to an erect position. If possible, the haunches 
..mid rest upon heel ; the whole movement being slow 
ir:<i well controlled. The free leg, which swings below 
table level, is kept straight, and the body upright. 

I-.xercise II.. tig. i.—IVrform the same exercise upon 
floor, with the free leg outstretched to front. This 
cl be found more difficult as there will be less counter¬ 
ing balance-motion from the extended leg. But the 
- ssary log strength may be developed through the 
-:u«t exercise, or by the help of a supporting chair or 
• enient pillar 

l.xcrcise J II - -Place some small object upon the flooi. 

■ length of the body from the dosed heels l sing one 
c : oniv. bend forwards and downw ards and move along 
' ■ floor until the body is extended ; by an arm-bend and 
■i m micirclmg movement of the trunk, lower and pick up 
' placed object with the teeth ; then come erect. 

From the start to finish, the disengaged hand (which 
ruv be placed behind the back) should not touch the floor, 
r r the bodv at any part, while lowering and rising. 

I xcrcise IV., fig. - 2 .-—Bend one leg backwards and grasp 
1 'x instep or shin with the corresponding hand : slowly 
■ >vcr until the supported knee lightly touches the fleer; 

•>* erect, still grasping the bent leg. 



This feat is mainly a matter of correct balance ; at first 1 

a pad should be placed where the knee comes into contact j 

with the floor. Again, some support may be used while 1 

training. | 

Exercise V.—Sit upon a table with the legs stretched ; 

in front, the hands placed, with spread fingers pointing j 

forward, each side of the hips. Raise the body and legs I 

off the table a few* inches, and hold position. This is j 

difficult, considerable strength being needed in the lower 
abdomen, arms and shoulders. * 

Exercise VI.—Sit sideways upon a chair, one hand on the 
front edge of seat, the other on the top-back. By pressure ,• 

suspend the body, and carry the legs through the arms, 1 

standing erect tlu* other side of chair. The legs may be ( 

straight at the start as in No. V. or they can be bent as in 
sitting. This feat requires a fair amount of suppleness 
in the legs and hips. i 

Exercise VII.—Stand in front of a fair-sized chair. J 

Stoop, and grasp firmly with one hand the base of a front 
leg ; with the power of the wrist and forearm alone, raise j, 

the chair to full length arm. This is largely a matter of 
right grip and position ; and the learner must adapt him¬ 
self to the correct angle for lifting, which is roughly when 
the non-opposite chair legs are in line. At first a light ; 

chair should be used, gradually increasing size. 

Exercise VIII.- -Stand before the back of a chair, grasp- ! 

ing the top rail with both hands. Bend one leg at right 
angles and allow a chum (not too heavy) to stand upon the 
outstretched calf, his hands upon your shoulders : raise : 

the chair horizontally to the [ 

front, and sustain position. j 

The weight of the supported 
boy must be well forward, 
much of the pressure being 
taken on the grasped shoul¬ 
ders. The raised chair helps • 

to balance ; and the feat is 1 

not so hard as it appears. , 

Exercise IX., fig. 3.—Hold ; 

a light stick in front of the 
thighs. Retaining grasp, 
spring over the stick between j 

the hands, so that the legs are J 

in front of stick. A shorter j 

stick may be held by inward j 

pressure of palms alone. Much j 

agility is required for this j 

feat ; and it should be * 

practised with fragile sticks I 

which break in contact. I 

Good training for spring may j 

be got from the stan<Jing 
double-feet jump over a pro- | 

gressively raised rod. ) 
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Exercise X.—Tie some object 
* upon one end of the aforesaid 

Y longer stick, resting the end upon 

floor. Hold the upper end of 
f Xw/ k stick between the first and 

] R second finger of one hand ; and 

W f\ raise the whole by a wrist turn 

\ to the horizontal. The heavier 

| the object, the harder the feat, 

W of course; so the end should 

\ gradually be weighted. The 

) pressure of the stick should be 

V upon the side of the fore-finger. 

V \s jvi Exercise XI.—Secure a length 

L ** "V”? of thread or strong cotton to a 

I 7 j luggage label, or similar thin 

\ ; i card-strip, fastening the other 

\ J I end to some firm object. Hold- 

' : ( ing the label between two fingers 

/ ! \ only (not thumb and finger), try 

J p-"' to break the thread by a fair, 

' steady pull. Mark that it is a 

***<• 3. steady pull; a jerk is another 

matter. 

Exercise XII.—Place an ordinary match across the 
second finger, and under the first and third, the stick resting 
upon the first finger-joint. By 
steady pressure try to snap the „ 

match asunder. Strength in /{ 

fingers and wrist is necessary in ‘t { 
the last three feats. \ /If 

Exercise XIII.—Hang by the j - / II 

finger-tips from the top lintel of t \ l u 

door-frame. Raise the legs, first ,i- . J B 

singly, then together, horizontally j j Jl 

from the hips, and sustain position. \ 

Both arms and legs should be / 

kept straight. ^ ‘ 

Hang as before. Bend the \ v V*"~ 

arms, and touch lintel with chin ; ! \/*-f t 

lower slowly and, if easily able, // / 

repeat. Much strength is essential •/ }j 

in the lower abdomen, fingers, U } 

and upper arms. J /^. 

For the following feats it will 
be advisable to enlist the help of 
a strong and sympathetic chum ; 

also the services of a mattress or *’ 1 ** * 

some thick, soft equivalent. A 

field of springy turf, however, is an admirable sub¬ 
stitute. 

There is a considerable amount of spinal shock to the 
inexpert, in the learning of these feats, which may be largely 
avoided by the ready and skilful hands of a helper. The 
latter should see that the performer’s head and lower spine 
do not come into contact with the floor or mat. 

The movements are feats of strength, skill and agility, 
and are well worth the mastering. They, as nothing else, 
when once learned will keep a boy fit, rapid in action, and 
agile. Truly, then, he may arouse healthy emulation among 
his chums or schoolmates, “ daring ” them without fear and 
without reproach in the lists of boyish chivalry and skill. 

Head and Hand Balance, Exercise XIV., fig. 4 .—Stand 
before the mat, half kneel and place the hands upon it at 
shoulders’ width ; lower the head to mat, push off from one 
leg and try to attain and maintain an inverted position. 
The hands and head should be so placed that they form 
the corners of a triangle, thus making a firm wide basis 
for the stand or balance, the hands being turned out- 
w f ards with outspread fingers. 

The neck must be well stiffened, the body tense, the legs 
straight and together, with pointed toes. If the balance 
is lost through over-throwing of legs, the back should be 
quickly rounded, or hunched, so that the body rolls easily 
forward to the mat. This is not a hard feat to master. 

Forearm Balance, Exercise XV., fig. 5 .—As in No. XIV., 
placing both forearms and open-fingered hands upon the 


mat. Throw off as before but more ^ 

vigorously, at the same time well m 

hollowing the back and raising the 

head, so trying to attain and main- 

tain an inverted position upon | \ 

forearms. I \ 

The legs and toes (as in all l \ 

balances) as before. Again, when \ \ 

the balance is lost, roll forward, 
turning the face sideways. When hH 

either position is successfully held, 
the body should be brought smartly 
erect by a strong combined waist 
bend and arms’ push, so coming 
upon the feet in the original place vHv 

and position. This feat, too, is / 1 

comparatively easy. j I 

Straight-Arm Balance, Exercise J 

XVI., fig. 6 .—The mat should be 
placed close to a blank wall, the 
performer facing the same. Keep- ^ 

ing the arms quite firm, with the P*, 5 

hands pointing forward at shoulders* 
width, stoop, place the palms upon 
the mat about two feet from wall and throw off strongly 

with one leg. Should both legs (the other follows the 

throwing-off one) reach the sup¬ 
porting wall, the general position 
as in No. XIV. should be attained, 
the head being well raised or 
pressed back. 

N By a vigorous push from the 

* wall, and a downward movement 

' of one leg, try to alight rapidly 

' x and neatly in the erect position.. 

% If the legs fail to reach the wall, 

% or the arms give way, bend the 

head in and sink upon the upper 
' back. When this feat can be 

/\ ' readily performed the legs should 

y \ \ gradually be taken from the wall, 

! % and the balance maintained with- 

. ! out support. 

A / “*«. > If practising in a field, minus a 

r-A convenient wall or fence, one’s 

^ chum may act as living support 
by catching the thrown-up feet. 

• Straight-Arm March, Exer¬ 

cise XVII.—After the arms are 
strengthened, and the body adapted to the balance, the 
learner may dispense with the mat and support. Under 
these conditions, if the balance is lost, the position may 
often be regained, and a fall averted, by taking a hand-step 
to the left or right. Then, after a while, my reader-students 
should practise this step deliberately, alternating it by a 
step or two forward or backward. So, gradually, the art 
of hand-walking several feet may be mastered. 

In this balance and march a great deal depends on the 
correct head po¬ 
sition, and hoi- . 

lowness of spine. A 

It will generally lA. 

be found that 

the boy with a ( . | / 

naturally supple l ] 

back makes the 
e ter per- 
former; but 

may learn and % 

master the feats ( /. -1, % 

by persistency W /***'% « 

of practice. The //It • J 

straight-arm 1/ \| £*** \ 

Balance and for- J# \j 

ward walk, when A! -‘•T 

done well, are w-' ^ 

most effective; Fig., 6. 
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and the former may in time be tried on other bases than 
the floor. 

Ground Upstart, Exercise XVIII., fig. 7.—Lie at full 
length upon back. Raise the legs, and continue until 



the knees are but a few inches above face : place the hands 
on mat, knuckles to floor, beside the head : rolling back 
slightly, quickly and strongly beat outwards and down¬ 
wards with the legs simultaneously, pushing from the 
neck and upper-back, and throwing the head and arms 
rorward. 

The whole movement is one of rapid co-ordinated action ; 
and is not so complicated as it reads. To successfully 
alight upon the feet, the learner must push vigorously at 
the right time, bending the legs under as the body rises 
while hollowing the back. The wrists must be well bent 
back, and the arm pressure gained through the partially 
clenched hand. 

This up-start may also be done by placing the hands upon 
the front thighs to exert pressure; or without the use of 
the hands at all. The position and actions should be 
tried before the feat itself is attempted. The finished 
movement is extremely neat ; and should be mastered by 
all phvsically ambitious boys. 

Forward Roll, Exercise XIX. — Kneel with one leg 
upon the mat or turf. Place the hands thereon, bend the 
;:tad well in, push off with legs, and roll over from top of 
back downwards to the feet. Stand up, bend quickly, 
and execute the foregoing. When the movement is quite 
sure, and free from head or spinal shock, take a run, bend 


rapidly, alight on the hands, roll smartly forward to the 
erect position. 

Great care must be taken not to dive heavily, or to alight 
upon the head itself. 

Handspring, Exercise XX., fig. 8. —Take a run, bend 
downward, throw the weight upon the hands (which should 
be placed in front and as near the feet as possible), press 
from the feet, throwing the legs up and over : bend in the 
head (at first), push strongly from the hands, and alight 
upon the toes. 

Here, especially, the successful feat is a matter of rapid, 
sure co-ordination : it is by no means easy of accomplish¬ 
ment. It will require a lot of practice ; and the good 
services of that sympathetic chum. When expert at the 
running handspring, my readers should try it from the 
stand ; and, after, from the knees. It could also be done 
in conjunction with feats Nos. XVIII.and XIX. 

A properly executed handspring is the pride of the doer ; 
the joy and envy of his lesser-skilled chums. 

That fine feat concludes the article and series. When 
the time arrives for any boy to say, " I am master of all 
that was set out for me ”—when that time comes, we will 
indeed have seen full proof of that boy's strength, agility 
and skill. 



Fig. 8. 


And why not ? To-day is the day of all days when 
Britain needs her sons, her coming men, to be straight 
and strong and true. To be fit, and to keep fit, always, 
should be the ambition of every British lad. 


THE END. 


Keep It Up. 


By HAROLD CORNING. 


W HEN you start a task to do, 

Keep it up I 

Don’t give in when half way through, 
Keep it up l 

Lots of fellows race ahead, 

Then they tire, at last stop dead ; 

Don't be by such shirkers led. 

Keep it up! 

Strive on 1 Help comes not from sighs. 

Keep it up I 

Faint heart never won a prize, 

Keep it up! 

Though the goal seems far away. 

Go on plodding day by day ; 

Winners are the chaps who " stay,” 

Keep it up ! 

Though the race is stem and long. 

Keep it up I 

You may beat the swift and strong. 

Keep it up I 


Always have the end in view. 

Racing blindly will not do. 

Steady I that's the word for you. 
Keep it up 1 

Try at School to play the game, 
Keep it up ! 

Straight and true, be that your aim. 
Keep it up 1 

If at sports you sometimes fail, 

Grousing is of no avail. 

Try again, don’t funk or quail, 

Keep it up 1 

Start in earnest in Life’s fight. 

Keep it up ! 

Swerve not to the left or right. 

Keep it up I 

See your feet don’t halt or stray. 

From the straight and narrow way. 

Once you’ve started in the fray. 
Keep it up 1 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FACE TO FACE. 


A BOUT two o’clock on the following day a picturesque 
assemblage made the plateau bright with anima¬ 
tion and colour. Crowds of Armenian women 
and children thronged the slopes around the 
mountain lake. Their figures were reflected in the still 
water. Along the ridge the scouts were keeping guard, 
while in the long deep trenches, which ran some two 
hundred yards behind, companies of well-armed men were 
waiting to resist any attack which might be made. As 
it happened, however, neither Arabs nor Kurds were in¬ 
clined to venture until the absence of the Tiger of Baghdad 
had been explained. Search had been made in every 
likely place, but no trace of the Chief could be found any¬ 
where, and Abu Gurkan was at his wdts' end. 

In a wide space, like an open-air theatre, the Armenians 
had now gathered to witness what was a most astonish¬ 
ing scene. Outside some Mesopotamian tents of camel- 
hair Charlie Howard and Jack King were seated with Joseph 
the Armenian and a company of the leading men. Tom- 
pops and Tommybim, with loaded rifles, strode to and fro 
before another tent which occupied a space in front of the 
seated men. Within this, securely pinioned with thongs 
around the arms, was the furious prisoner, the Tiger of 
Baghdad. He w r as almost mad with rage. The sudden¬ 
ness of his capture and the indignity of being carried, 
like a helpless sheep, by two negro dwarfs whom he could 
have thrown over his shoulder, stung the proud Arab 
like the lash of a slave-whip. And the fact that he was 
in the hands of a people he despised as paltry cravens 
was an added bitterness. As yet he did not know that 
he was the prisoner of the hated Englishman, Charlie 
Howard. It w ? as Tommybim who broke the unwelcome 
news to him, and he did it in his own w r ay. Striding into 
the tent he slipped off his shoes and showed his bare feet 
to the Tiger. 

“ See there, Arab,” he said, spitting on the ground. 
M Long time ago you ordered a slave to be cruelly beaten 
because he spilled some sherbet. The poor slave screamed 
lu pain and begged for mercy. The Chief who ordered 


the punishment laughed and the poor slave felt that his 
feet were being cut to pieces. See there I” He hopped 
about and tapped the sole of his foot. “ There is the foot, 
and you are the Chief.” 

The face of the Tiger was absolutely cold and indifferent. 
His clear eyes scanned the excited dwarf with contempt, 
but no word broke from his lips. His silence infuriated 
Tommybim. Springing upward he slapped the prisoner 
across the face with a piece of wet rag and grinned like a 
little demon. 

” When Baas Howard finished with you,” continued the 
African, ” I will cut you in strips and-” 

He forgot that the Tiger was not fettered by the feet. 
The Chief raised his foot and kicked him out of the tent, 
and before Tommybim could recover himself the Tiger 
was in the open air and facing Howard. Jack King and 
his comrade sprang to their feet and gazed at their un¬ 
daunted prisoner. Stepping in front of Jack King, Charlie 
came face to face with the Arab. The brilliant sun poured 
down upon them, and if one had travelled the world over 
two more striking figures could not have been found. 
Each man was over six feet in height. Charlie Howard 
was broader across the chest and shoulders, but the Arab 
had also the form and girth of an athlete, and his muscles 
and limbs had been developed by the long training of the 
desert and mountain. 

” My word!” muttered Jack King, “ there's not much 
to choose between them, and the East is curiously like the 
West. If it comes to a scrap, Charlie won't have it all his 
own way.” 

” So you are the Englishman who sent me that taunting 
message,” said the Tiger in measured tones. ” The man 
whose cunning snatched a treasure from under my hands, 
killed and wounded my men, foiled my schemes and led 
these Armenians into revolt against the Sultan.” 

” The same Englishman, Charlie Howard by name, and 
very much at your service, O Tiger! You might have 
added, * and carried you off like a helpless sheep from 
under the noses of your w'atch-dogs down there.'” 
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He laughed and pointed across the plateau. 

I have long dreamed of this meeting, Englishman, but 
not like this.” He glanced at the thongs which bound 
his arms. 

I have the whip-hand. O Tiger, and know how to lay 
on the lash.” 

“Use it while the opportunity is yours, Englishman. 
To-day is your day, to-morrow may be mine. When to¬ 
morrow dawns, beware ! ” 

There will be no to-morrow for you, Tiger. You are 
in the jaws of the trap, and you 
shall have the measure you have 
meted out to others. Joseph and 
the Armenians have a long score to 
settle, and my comrade here re¬ 
members the day when you pegged 
him out in your courtyard. They 
who take the sword are apt to 
perish by the sword.” 

** E>o as you will, I care not. When 
this man, your friend, was fettered 
as I am, I bade them loose his bonds 
that he might fight for his life. Do 
the same for me, and let Joseph and 
his Armenians stand before me. I 
will fight for my liberty, or, if you 
daro. come against me yourself and 
let the battle prove which is the 
stronger man. Give me a knife, a 
spear, a pistol, what you will, I care 
not ; my death will be the sweeter 
if I meet it as an armed man fight¬ 
ing for life and freedom. I am an 
Arab, bom of freemen, a fighter 
whose days have been passed in 
many conflicts. I fear no man and I 
want vengeance. Come against me 
ifyou dare, and I will teach you how 
an Arab can fight.” 

A shrill laugh broke the tension 
and Tompops sprang into the ring. 

His eyes were blazing while his whole 
form quivered with excitement. 

“ Loose him. Baas.” he said in his 
quaint English. ” get him a knife 
and spear, and let dis little nigger 
go at him for ten—twenty—minit. 

Tompops jump round him like a cat 
around a rat. Him great chief, me 
one little nigger, but I send him to 
Kingdom Come before he know what 
iiab happened.” 

"Steady, Tompops, my buck,” 
touted Jack King ” if there is to 
be a scrap, I’m the Johnny who is 
going to be in it. I'll give him beans, 
or my name is not Jack King.” 

Charlie put up his hand. There was silence and no one 
moved as he stepped quietly up to the Tiger and cut the 
thongs which bound the arms of the Chief. 

.• shall meet me,” he said. "Give him a waistband 
md a knife and let no one interfere. Look here, Tiger, 
vou shall have your desire. If you lick me, your life and 
ireedom are yours. 

•' i want nothing better,” replied the Tiger, wrapping 
‘he waistband around his left arm. " Keep these snarling 
curs back, and commend your soul to Allah. May He have 
mercy upon you, for I shall have none.” 

•* Hold on, Charlie,” said Jack King, as Howard was 
| Gripping himself for the conflict. ” This fight is mine. 

[ have a long score to settle with the Tiger and I want 
nothing more than a fair field. It isn't playing the game 
♦or you to take all the prizes; let me go at him.” 


” What about dis chile, Baas King ? ” interrupted 
Tommybim, with a fierce light blazing in his eyes; ” jes' 
take one little look at my tootsey-wootseys. Gib me a 
spear and a knife and hold Tompops back, and I’ll do de 
business in two shakes of a dead lamb’s tail, as you say.” 

The keen eyes of the Tiger moved from one to the other 
and it was plain that he understood what was passing. 

” Come, all of you,” he said, with a grim smile. “The 
more carrion, the greater heap to be swept away. I shall 
kill each of you before the sun sets. Attack me from the 
front, that is all I ask.” 

” Words are but wind, Tiger,” 
replied Howard, waving his com¬ 
panions aside, ” every boaster can 
talk as you are talking. The emptier 
the drum, the louder the noise. 
You will fight with me. Stand back. 
Jack ; keep Tompops and Tommybim 
out of this business. If I fall, let the 
Tiger go free for this time. You will 
know how to avenge my death later 
on. In five minutes. Tiger, the 
fight shall begin. If you have any 
preparations to make, make them 
now.” 

Seeing that Charlie had made up 
his mind. Jack King said no more. 
The Tiger had thrown his loose robe 
upon the ground and now stood in 
close-fitting trousers and thin shirt, 
with the long waistband wrapped 
around his left arm to form a shield. 
His rich belt and wallet, with a 
number of jewels, lay on the robe. 
Stooping down, he gathered the 
jewels together and thrust them into 
the wallet. As he did so his eye fell 
upon the albatross bag which had 
been sent to him by his father. With 
a tender look on his face he picked 
it up and, after a moment’s thought, 
cut the cord which bound it. Within 
the bag was a piece of paper, fast¬ 
ened with a common safety-pin of 
European manufacture. Upon it 
was scribbled a few words, in a 
language which the Tiger could not 
understand. Folded beside it was 
a piece of thin parchment which 
bore some message written in Arabic. 
It was in the writing of the dead 
Mohammed Malik. 

” My son, yet not my son, my love 
is thine : 

Arab of the Arabs, yet sea-given 
to the Arab line. 

If thou wert mine, I could not love thee with a greater love: 
If Arabia had given thee, it could not give a nobler chief : 
Still thou art mine , though not of Arab strain. 

Farewell, belovdd, till we meet again. 

“ Thy father, yet not thy sire, Mohammed.” 

” An old man's foolish and wandering fancy,” muttered 
the Tiger, as he crushed the paper in his hand and threw it 
from him. " Old age is childish and the joy of life soon 
goes. The years bring weakness as the shadows fall. 
Let me go out while the sun is high in the heavens, and 
brain and hand are strong. I would take life to life.” 

” Time’s up, Tiger,” said the calm voice of Charlie Howard. 
" Look well to yourself, for I will not spare you.” 

” I am ready and eager, my enemy ; think well upon 
thy words when my knife is at thy throat.” 
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THE TIGER OF BAGHDAD 
CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MEETING OF THE STRONG. 


a leap like that of the 
fierce animal whose name 
he bore, the Tiger sprang 
upon his foe, and the on¬ 
lookers held their breath 
as the keen knives flashed 
in the sunlight. With 
every muscle tense with 
excitement and perfect 
physical condition, quick 
eyes which noted every 
movement, and fierce 
passion which dictated 
every feint, the Arab and 
the Englishman, mag¬ 
nificent examples of the 
manhood of East and 
West, moved Slowly around each other, seeking the op¬ 
portunity for a deadly thrust. Each had flung the left 
arm well forward, one foot lightly poised upon the 
ground, the other firmly planted and the body balanced 
ior advance or retreat. For more than thirty minutes 
they circled round; yet always the darting knives, which 
were like flashes of light, had failed to reach their mark. 
Many thrusts had been exchanged but quick eyes and agile 
feet defeated their fatal purpose. The heat and exercise 
made the perspiration stand out upon the foreheads of the 
lighters, but they showed no signs of feeling the strain. 

“ Take care, Charlie! ” shouted Jack King, who was 
unable to keep still. “ He may fling his knife at you when 
he gets a fair chance. Some of these Arabs can pierce a 
running animal at twenty yards’ distance. If it comes, 
be prepared to jump aside.” 

“ It may hit you then, Jack/’ laughed Howard. “ The 
Tiger is not likely to throw his best weapon away. I’ll 
try a dodge upon him at the right time. He has given me 
an opportunity more than once, but he recovered himself 
too quickly.” 

It was true that the Tiger in his eagerness had more 
than once laid himself open to a kind of attack which 
Howard had seen carried on successfully in hand-to-hand 
lights in SomMiland. The method was as follows. When 
the attacking fighter had made a vengeful lunge forward, 
the opponent, having dodged it successfully,suddenly passing 
his own knife from the right hand to the left, seized the right 
wrist of his enemy and with a strong turning movement 
twisted it so violently that his weapon was jerked out of 
his hand. Clenching-his fist and aiming at the side of the 
head, a quick blow was then struck at the same moment 
that the opponent flung himself upon his adversary. 
Usually a fall backward resulted and the attacker, knife 
once again in the right hand, had the man at his mercy. 
The whole movement required wonderful quickness and 
strength, and could only be successful after hard practice. 
Everything depended upon the enemy being taken off his 
guard. 

The Tiger, however, was far too wary a fighter to 
advance beyond a point which would make a rapid with¬ 
drawal impossible, and Howard found himself check¬ 
mated again and again. As the time wore on, the strain 
began to make itself apparent, and each man had also 
received slight flesh wounds. It was clear that so far as 
skill and endurance were concerned, the two were equally 
matched. Important issues hung upon a moment’s in¬ 
decision or lack of caution, but each man seemed to have 
lull control of himself. Tompops watched the fight with 
bated breath. He could not understand Howard’s notions 
of chivalry. To him fighting meant only one thing, the 
death of his enemy, and it seemed the rankest folly to^ive 
the Tiger any chance. 

" One little puff,” he muttered, as he fingered his blow¬ 
pipe and looked at the tiny dart which he had placed in 
it, “and the Tiger will be sent to sleep. Why should I 


keep the dart back when I can bury it in the neck of the 
enemy ? If Baas Howard receives the knife, the Tiger 
shall have the dart. Why should I spare him ? ” 

A fierce look from Jack King made him lay the blow-pipe 
on the ground. As he did so he saw the papers which had 
been thrown away by the Tiger. Picking them up he thrust 
them into his loin-cloth, and turned again to watch the 
fight. Things were just then going badly for Charlie, for 
the Tiger had evidently determined to end the struggle 
and was putting in everything he knew. His knife moved 
like lightning and his movements were almost bewildering 
in their celerity. Charlie escaped several fierce thrusts 
by the merest hairsbreadth, and once felt the point touch 
the skin of his breast. He was driven back step by step, 
and the eyes of the Tiger showed by their baleful light that 
he anticipated an early victory. For a few minutes Charlie 
lost nerve and a sick feeling crept over him. He panted 
and his heart seemed to be jumping out of its place. Once 
he caught sight of Jack King’s pale face. It was strained 
and anxious. The dwarfs were staring as though amazed. 
The Tiger seemed to increase in stature, and his ga/e 
and the rapid flashings of the cruel knife had a strange, 
paralysing effect. 

An awful feeling of horror crept over Howard. Then 
suddenly his mood changed. He seemed to think no longer 
of the struggle as a game of skill between two men, nor as 
a battle in which his own life was about to be taken. An 
overwhelming hate of his opponent now filled his being, 
and he panted for a bitter and cruel revenge. The calm 
yet fierce face of the Tiger inspired him with fury and he 
longed to hurl him to complete destruction. Drawing 
back in order to escape a vicious thrust, Howard passed 
his knife into his left hand, and before the Tiger could 
recover himself he sprang forward, wrenched the knife 
from his grasp with a giant-like twist which nearly broke 
the wrist, and struck the Arab a smashing blow on the 
side of the head. Again and again the fist shot out and 
the Tiger collapsed and lay upon his back. In a moment 
Howard was upon him, kneeling by his side and holding 
him down with the left hand while he prepared for the 
final stroke with the right. In his anger he tore the shirt 
from the neck of the prostrate man. The excited crowd, 
now standing on tiptoe to see the tragic end of the struggle, 
saw him pause and brush the sweat from his brow*. A 
sudden irresolution seemed to have gripped him. He was 
staring, with wild eyes, at a thin silver chain which was 
around the Tiger's neck, and at a broken coin which hung 
from it. 

He was iroused from his stupor by a loud cry of 
warning from Tompops. The Arab had made a supreme 
effort to rise, and in another minute Charlie Howard would 
have been flung aside. Leaping to his feet he snatched 
up the knife which had fallen from the hand of the Tiger 
and hurled.it far over the heads of the crowd. Pointing 
to the chain and broken coin he said, ” What is this, 
Mohammed Mirza, speak quickly ? ” 

” My talisman. My father, whom Allah keep, placed it 
around my neck when I was a child. What concern is it 
of thine ? ” His eyes flashed and he panted heavily as 
he lay upon the ground. Leaning upon his elbow, he glared 
upward at his enemy. Disdaining the hand held out the 
Tiger leaped to his feet. 

Again pointing to the chain, Howard stood face to face 
with the Tiger. 

” May I see it ? I wish to examine it,” he said. 

” Take it, but give me back my knife that the conflict 
may be continued.” 

“ Nay, Mirza Mohammed, tliis is no time to fight. The 
talisman has altered things. Look upon this.” 

He opened the collar of his shirt and showed that on his 
own neck there lay a similar thin silver chain with a broken 
coin attached. Unfastening it he held it out to the Tiger. 
The ancient gold mohur had been broken in a jagged h Qe 
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across the soft coin and the image of some king was partly 
crutlmed upon it.' 

Compare this with thine own talisman. Mirza 
Mohammed, and place the coin which is on thy chain side 
by side with it. It may be that the figure of the king will 
be completed. If so there is doubtless some strange 
story behind it, and I must learn its meaning before our 
strife is resumed." 

With a mocking smile the Tiger unfastened the clasp of 
the chain and laid the broken coins side by side. The 
jagged lines fatted exactly and it was certain that the two 
parts of the same Indian gold mohur were after many 
vears united. The silver chains were of identical pattern 
and workmanship, evidently from the workshop of some 
Delhi silversmith. 

" Listen. Mirza Moham¬ 
med.” said Charlie, gravely, 

t>efore we part you must 
promise to hear what I have 
to sav. There can be no 
further enmity between us. 
tome to my tent. Let the 
people go to their tents. Jack, 
and see that no one comes 
into my tent so long as Mirza 
Mohammed is with me." 

•• Right you arc. Charlie, 
but remember to keep vour 
eve on the Tiger." The folds 
of the tent fell behind the 
two men and they were left 
alone. 

•• Listen. Mirza Moham¬ 
med. Many years ago a 
gentleman and his wife sailed 
from Bombay in a steamer 
called the ‘ India.’ His name 
was Charles Howard They 
bad two young sons with 
them. The younger was 
about eighteen montlis old 
A tempest struck the vessel 
and drove it towards the 
island of Socotra, where it 
foundered. Before it sank 
the parents fastened a soft 
cushion to a grating and laid 
their younger son upon it. 

He was securely tied. Upon 
his clothing they fastened a 
piece of paper with a safety- 
pin. Written on the paper 
was the name which I 
fae ar> • Charles Howard.’ and 
stamped upon it was also 
the word ‘ India.' It is 
reasonable to suppose that 
before they committed the 
elder son to the mercy of the 
seas they also affixed some¬ 
thing which would lead to 
his identity if he were picked 
U p I was' that younger child 
and bv good fortune was 
saved by an English naval 
captain, who adopted me 
and trained me as his own 
son. He also saw the dead 
body of a man whose cloth¬ 
ing was marked with the 
name of ' Charles Howard. 

Mussoorie.’ Near him a 
drowned child of some three 
vears of age was floating, 
this child had been fastened 
to a spar. Afar on the 
distant horizon the captain 


saw the sail of an Arab dhow. This chain with the old 
coin was around my neck. How comes it, O Mirza 
Mohammed, that thou, an Arab, have a like token ? Is it 
possible that thou art not of Arab blood ? " 

A growing horror expressed itself in the face and eyes 
of the Tiger and he grew pale beneath his bronze. The 
perspiration stood on his forehead. He had no great 
interest in the story, but somehow he felt impressed. 

" Allah help me, and save me from disgrace ! " he mut¬ 
tered, as he opened and shut his hands nervously. " Mo¬ 
hammed Malik in his weakness used to murmur strange 
things. Sometimes his words raised misgivings in my mind. 
Why did he watch the dhow that day in our palace of 
Baghdad ? ‘ My son, yet not my sow / What was it that 
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was written on the scroll ? ‘ Mine, though not of Arab strain I ’ 
Allah help me, if there is anything in this it is more than 
mortal strength can abide. If it be true what this babbler 

says-Yet it cannot be—I am an Arab of the Arabs, Mirza 

Mohammed of Baghdad, leader of the Arabs of the Hedjaz. 
Who shall make me what I never was ? ” 

A round face with grinning teeth appeared in the folds 
of the tent. “ Say, Baas Howard,” said Tompops, pushing 
his way in, ” dat yaller scum chuck little bits ob paper 
away before de fight. Let him take him property again. 
If Baas kill him, he won’t need it. If Baas let him go, let 
him hab him paper.” 

And with a scornful grin at the Tiger, the dwarf threw 
the papers on the ground and disappeared. 

” May I also examine these, Mirza Mohammed ? ” 

” As you will; they were the last message of Mohammed 
Malik, my father.” 

Charlie spread out the sheet of paper and gave a 
start when he saw what was written upon it. It was a 
half-sheet of ship’s note-paper. At the head was stamped 
the name ” S.S. India,” and written in a hurried scrawl w r ere 
the words, ” Richard How’ard, my elder son. Charles 
Howard, Mussoorie.” 

Without a word he picked up the parchment and read 
the Arabic doggerel message of the old Chief: 

” My son, yet not my son, my love is thine : 

Arab of the Arabs, yet sea-given to the Arab line; 

If thou wert mine, I could not love thee with a greater love : 

If Arabia had given thee, it could not give a nobler chief : 

Still thou art mine, though not of Arab strain. 

Farewell, belovdd, till we meet again. 

“ Thy father, yet not thy sire , Mohammed 

“ There is no room to doubt, Mirza Mohammed; our 
enmity is ended. Thou art as I am, of English birth and 
Sineage. Thy name is as mine is. Thou art the child 
who was picked up by the Arab dhow which the captain 
saw on the horizon and we are-” 

“ Enemies,” said the Tiger haughtily. * 

” Nay, brothers,” replied Charlie, as he extended his 
hand, and the tears stood in his eyes. ” Brothers of one 
blood, and if w r e must fight it shall be side by side.” 

For a moment the Tiger stood and g^zed into the 
brimming eyes of his stalwart brother and slowly lifted 
his hand for the Moslem salute to forehead, lips and heart. 

” Brother,” he said, *' I greet thee. But I am Arab 
still. Farewell 1 ” He w'ould have left the tent, but Charlie 
stood before him. 

” Nay, Mirza Mohammed,” he said, in pleading tones, 

it must not be farewell until we are both satisfied that 
what I have said is correct. The broken coin and silver 
chain, Mohammed Malik’s hints, and his writing, now 
before us, speak of something which my own heart tells 
me is true. I am an Englishman and you are an Arab, 
our training and surroundings have been many thousand 
miles apart, but we are brothers of one blood. Our enmity 
is over although our careers may he in different spheres 
of activity. We cannot raise our hands against each other, 


and when we separate it must be as brothers and as 
friends.” 

“ You speak as a true, brave man, O Englishman, and 
my own heart tells me that what you say may be right, 
and yet I am an Arab still, proud of the Arab race, strong 
in the love of the desert and the mountain. I cannot and 
I will not leave my people. Their destiny is mine, their 
future in my hands. But there is something more, which 
will separate us for ever. Great events are bursting forth 
and this vast territory will soon become the arena of a 
mighty conflict. You and your people will be on one 
side, find I and mine will be on the other. There is a man, 
Von Weltreich by name. He serves a mighty sovereign 
whose power will shake the world. He has told me of the 
blow which will be struck against your Empire, and before 
which your age-long rule will quiver and dissolve. Even 
now the word may have been spoken. Why should 1 
ally myself w r ith a weak and falling people ? England is 
trembling on the verge of decay and ruin, and before the 
year is out men will seek in vain for the traces of her former 
glory.” 

“ The future is in the hands of God, brother; England 
will never fall until He gives the word. We have our 
faults and sins, still our aims are those of justice and 
freedom. We may have been proud and foolish ; but our 
ideals have been those of righteousness, and, if we have 
failed, I have yet to discover the nation into whose hands 
He will entrust the sceptre of a world dominion. We shall 
try to serve Him better, and men of many races and many 
climes will rally to the old flag which has meant for them 
protection from tyranny. Above all, we have our own 
sons, and when the day comes that enemies shall rise 
up in a flood of armed men we shall not lack brave hearts 
and strong hands to withstand them in the gates. Time 
will show, and it may be that among the fighters for 
England you also will be found, O Mirza Mohammed.” 

He held out his hand and the Arab took it and pressed 
it to his heart and lips. 

” If it be so,” he said, “ I shall fight on the side of bravo 
men. The will of Allah will be declared, and who am I 
that I should stand against it ? Brother, you have my 
heart. We are enemies no longer.” 

Next morning the Tiger strode across the plateau to greet 
the horsemen of his leader, Ibrahim, who had now made 
the circuit and reached a position whence he could attack. 
Charlie Howard and Jack King saw him vault into the 
saddle and lead his Arabs towards the trail they had recently 
followed. Turning his steed, and waving his hand in 
salute, the Tiger looked steadfastly at the little group in 
front of the tents, then, swinging around, galloped quickly 
out of sight. 

” It is as good as a play,” said Jack King, as he dis¬ 
appeared. “ I wonder when we shall see your interesting 
relative again. That yarn about Von Weltreich and his 
mighty sovereign is serious. The sooner we get Joseph 
and the Armenian crowd down to Basra the better. If 
Germany sets fire to the East the Sultan is not likely to 
keep out of it, and it won’t be safe to be an Armenian 
when the Turk begins to see red.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

ANSWERING THE CALL. 


I T was long past midnight before Charlie Howard 
and Jack King broke up the council at which 
Joseph and the Armenian leaders had gathered 
to discuss the strange developments of the pre¬ 
ceding day. It was a perfect August night and not a cloud 
obscured the deep purple glory of the Eastern sky. The 
planets seemed to hang like beautiful silver lamps above 
their heads. The wind was soft and gentle. The bleating 
of sheep somewhere out on the plateau added to the peace¬ 
fulness of the scene. It was hard to think that far away in 


the West the storm-clouds of fearful war were breaking 
over the lives of an awe-stricken Europe. 

” We must hurry away,” said Jack King, ” to find out 
if the words of the Tiger are correct. I, for one, shall not 
be surprised if they are. The observant eyes of the nations 
around Germany have long seen that the tempest was 
brewing. No man can tell what the results will be. If 
there is going to be a row I ought to be on the blue water, 
so I'm otf to Baghdad to-morrow to catch the first steamer 
down to Basra. If you are wrise, Joseph, you’ll get your 
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people together and make tracks to some place where the 
Union Jack flies.” 

" It would not be possible. Effendi,”' replied Joseph, 
alter he had conferred with his companions. ” The Kurds 
and Arabs would attack us. We could not hope to with¬ 
stand them on the plains. Here we have a chance, for 
the plateau is difficult to reach and our guns will enable us 
to put up a good fight. We have abundance of water, and 
our fields and herds will supply us with food. Besides, we 
are out of the way and our greatest danger will be from 
passing soldiers. If we take care to avoid making our 
presence too evident, the Turks will forget all about us. 
Even if they took possession of the town we have left, they 
would hardly imagine the inhabitants of it had found 
refuge up here. We shall be sorry to lose you, for you are 
skilful fighting 

men. while we ^ 

are only peace- / A 

fill merchants, / jfil 

but it is really /■ 

safer for us to JB 

bf here.” JFJg tt, r W -'fl 


” You shall not go empty-handed, Effendi; my people owe 
a great deal to you, and the Armenian is not ungrateful. 
We have so few friends that our hearts go out to brave men 
who risk all to save us from outrage and death.” 

” Say no more about that, Joseph. If you give us the 
horses and a sufficient store of provisions you will have done 
all we require. It is enough for us to know that we have 
helped to save the lives of women and children.” 

It was a trying ordeal to say farewell to the Armenians, 
and Howard and Jack King were thankful when the last 
ridge hid them from the weeping people. The horses 
stepped carefully along the narrow paths, and, without 
mishap, the little cavalcade in due course reached the 
well-known road which led through the ravine towards 
the distant plains. The horses were splendid animals. 

and their beauty and strength afforded 
ample testimony to the reality of the 
gratitude of the Armenians. They had 
evidently been chosen with the greatest 
care. Six bore stores, ammunition and 
machine-guns, and the four comrades 
trotted alongside on their chargers and 
' looked on their provisions and weapons 
with immense satisfaction. Tompops and 
Tommybim guarded with 
especial care iron - bound 
boxes which were fastened 
in front of their saddles, and 
I*, , it was clear, from their self- 

■ ™ satisfied grins and smirks, 

• ‘jdfe that Joseph had entrusted 

something very precious to 
^ them. What the something 

Em. was, was revealed at the first 

camping-place. 

” Say, Baas Howard,” said 
Tompops, as he lay beside 
the dung fire, sucking con¬ 
tentedly at his pipe, ” dis 
am for you. Ole man Joe 
kt say take great care ob dis 


” An* dis for you, Baas 
King,” interrupted Tommy¬ 
bim. ” Ole man Joe say-” 

” Shut up, Tommybim, 
jes’ you wait till dis chile 
get him little throat clear. 
Dat mouf ob yours seem to 
work on springs. It nebber 
quiet not even when you 

asleep - ” 

” Don’ you insult my mouf, Tompops; 
you may insult me but keep off my mouf, 
dat is private property and won't take 
no cheek from nobody, least of all from 
a scrubby little wood-louse ob a black¬ 
faced nigger.” 

Tompops laid his pipe down very deliberately, fumbled 
in his wallet, extracted his quaint black hat and stuck it 
on his head, spat into the fire and rose to his feet. 

” Say dat again, Tommybim 1 ” he demanded. 

” Say what ? ” 

” What you said.” 

” What did dis chile say ? ” 

” You know what you said.” 

” Do you know what dis chile said ? ” 

” Ob course I do.” 

” Den what you want me to say it for ? ” 

” You hab said it.” 

” Don’ you tell no lies, Tompops, I haben’t spoken. It’s 
you what’s doing all de talking.” 

” You call me a scrubby little wood-louse ob a black¬ 
faced nigger.” 

” When ? ” 

” Now, dis minute.” 

M Not me, Tompops, I say nothing. You do all de 


“He was staring, with wild eyes, at a thin silver chain which was around 
the Tiger's neck, and at a broken coin which hung from it." (See page 628.) 


” Perhaps you arc right, Joseph,” said Howard. ” You 
are well armed and in a strong position. With vigilance 
and courage you and your people ought to be able to resist 
the attack of Kurd and Turk. The Tiger may have been 
misinformed about the difficulties which are supposed to 
be in the way of the British Empire. I don’t know much 
about Von Weltreich, personally, but I expect he would 
lie like Ananias if he thought he was going to make any¬ 
thing out of it. The Tiger would not trust him very far. 
Yet there may be something in it, although it hardly 
seems possible that Germany would declare war upon Eng¬ 
land. Russia and France are more likely opponents when 
it comes to her prancing about in shining armour and 
rattling the sabre. In any case I’ve had enough of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and I shall be jolly glad to get back to the dhow and 
to East Africa. Give us half a dozen of your finest horses, 
Joseph, and we’ll start shortly after daybreak. We can 
pick our way down the mountain side until we strike the 
road, and when we reach the Tigris it will be easy to get a 
steamer down to Basra.” 
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talkin’. You say you know wat dis chile say. I say, 
you say what you say dis chile say, and you say dis chile 
say what you say I say. How can dis chile say what 
you say when dis chile don’t say nuffin ? Sit down and 
go to sleep again." 

" Look here, Tommybim, you are one scrubby little 
wood-louse of a black-faced nigger. Dat’s what I say, and 
you know it." 

" Ah," said Tommybim, with a sympathetic grin. " Dat 
jes what I say you say, and now you say it. Seems to dis 
chile dat you want to make me angry wif you. Where 
you steal dat hat from, Tompops ? " 

" Oh, shut up," said Jack King, who had followed this 
interesting conversation with great delight. " You’ll be 
fighting in another minute if you go on like that. Hand 
over the boxes and let us see what’s inside. My word! 
Howard, look here." He unfastened the clasps and un¬ 
locked the box. " A big packet of English bank-notes. 
There’s a thousand pounds here if there’s a penny. What’s 
in these little bags ? Pearls, and beauties at that." He 
ran his fingers through them and examined some in the 
palm of his hand. " From the Persian Gulf, and some of 
them worth a little fortune. This beats cock-fighting. 
Fancy me, with a lieutenant’s pay, strutting about with 
strings of pearls round piy precious angel neck. Good 
old Joseph, he must have scraped around a lot to collect 
these. Open your box and see what luck you have." 

The boxes were almost identical in value, and Howard 
realised how intensely grateful the Armenians must have 
been before they determined to reward their allies so hand¬ 
somely. The sight of the eager faces of Tompops and 
Tommybim reminded him that the best of the work had 
been done by the negroes. 

"You are both rich men now," he said as he patted 
their shoulders. " When we get back to East Africa, you 
will be able to live like Sultans. The Tiger of Baghdad 
won’t be in it." 

" Golly! " said Tompops. 

" I’m going to pack my little lot away in something not 
quite so conspicuous as an iron-bound box," exclaimed 
Jack King, after a long pause. " We’ll share and share 
alike, and each man must look after his own whack. I’m 
not going to be responsible for anything but my own." 

" Same here," said Howard, ""so let’s divide into four 
equal shares." 

It was when Jack King was packing his treasure away 
that he said quite suddenly : " We are a lucky crowd. 
I’m thinking, Howard. That 
old priest of Bel made me the 
heir of all the Babylonian 
treasures, but he did not give 
me much. I wonder if he was 
a prophet. " 

" What did he give you ? " 

" Here they are, a little 
spade, an old flagon and a 
tiny box. Not much treasure 
about this little lot, is there ? " 

He handed the spade and 
flagon to Howard, and turned 
the box over in his hand. 

"Hum," said Howard • 
thoughtfully, " perhaps he was 
a bit of a prophet. Do you 
know' what the treasures of 
Babylonia and Assyria were ? 

I’ll tell you, w r ater and in¬ 
dustry, the river and the 
spade. The old priest meant 
you to read a lesson from these 
things. When the vast supply 
of water which runs through 
the land in the Tigris and 
Euphrates is properly directed 
into irrigating canals and vast 
barrages and dams, Mesopo¬ 
tamia will be the richest corn¬ 


growing country in the world, and when the spades and 
ploughs of a big population are breaking up the soil the 
place will be mightier and richer than the Garden of 
Eden. That's what the old priest meant. And the hands 
of the people mightier than ancient Babylonia are going 
to be—" 

" What ? ’’ interrupted Jack King. 

" British, my son, and the old flag is going to wave over 
greater cities than Babylon and Nineveh." 

" Perhaps," said Jack, who was trying to force the lid 
of the box with his knife. " Hello, what’s this ? " He 
fumbled about with his Anger and Anally lifted up six 
large emeralds. They were fastened on a piece of Ane w’ire, 
and each had ancient characters engraved upon them. In 
the glow of the Are they looked like the clear green depths 
of a summer sea. Never had the comrades beheld such 
perfect, beautiful gems. 

“ I say, Howard," exclaimed Jack, after a long silence, 
" w e’re in luck’s way so far as precious stones are concerned. 
Did you ever see anything to equal these ? I'm no judge 
of gems, but it seems to me that these must have belonged 
to old Sennacherib or Nebuchadnezzar." 

" More likely to the mighty Cyrus, Jack. They seem 
to me to be of Persian origin. The old priest of Bel w r as 
more than a prophet. He was, in addition to his gifts in 
that line, a real decent old benefactor. Don’t try to cut 
the wire." 

Jack was sawing away with his knife at the w f ire which 
strung the emeralds. 

" Bound to, my boy; you take three and I keep three. 
Tompops and Tommybim can have the flagon and the 
spade." And so the matter was settled. 

Next day the little procession entered the portion of the 
ravine which ran past the cavern which had sheltered the 
comrades when the rescue of Jack King was being planned. 
How ard waved his hand as he trotted past. 

" It was down there you smelled the carbide, Jack, and 
dived into the river. We rather got the better of the Tiger 
on that occasion, eh ? " 

" We have done all through, my boy. I say, Charlie, I 
can’t get over the fact that you are his brother. Do you 
think it is genuine ? The beggar certainly looks like you, 
but a broken coin seems to be a slender proof of identity. 

I know that there was that silly screed the old man Malik 
Mohammed w rote on his death-bed, and I suppose the Tiger 
heard some hints which may or may not have been dropped 
in the course of the years. Do you feel as if he were your 

brother ? " 

" Not a bit, Jack, and yet 
I believe that he is truly the 
elder son of my father. Both 
lads would be fastened up in 
much the same way. I was 
snug enough and safe enough, 
the old captain used to say. 
Then the sea sw'ept us away. 

I went one w ay and was picked 
up by an English naval officer, 
he went another and was 
picked up by an Arab trader 
in a strong fast-sailing dhow. 
Then Providence led me to 
Somaliland and East Africa, 
and a smack on the head of a 
silly sailor called Jack King 
beguiled me into Mesopotamia, 
and the tw r o brothers came 
into contact with each other. 
The Tiger was terribly upset 
at the idea of being an English¬ 
man. He seemed to look upon 
it as an awful disgrace. We 
must keep the matter a secret, 
Jack, and see how time works 
the thing out. One thing is 
very clear, I cannot be his 
enemy, and I rather think he 



AMPLE POULTRY RATIONS. 

14 1 say, Charlie, with chickens of that size scratching about on the earth, 
the Prehistoric Food Controller must have had an easy job of it in war 
time, don’t you think ? ” 
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will not be inclined to meddle with us when we ride past 
his gates.” 

” I don't know that, Howard, we may be riding into the 
jaws of the tiger. An Arab does not forget the man who 
teaches him an unpleasant lesson. I’ll have the machine- 
gun handy when we get near the stronghold, and brother 
or no brother I'll put a few holes into his hide if he tries 
any nasty tricks on.” 

They rode steadily down 

the ravine and ^ drew near 

tire castle j a few hours 


•• Before he could press the 
• rigger the Tiger darted forward 
and knocked the weapon out of 

bis hand. 1 ' 
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-us, Englandt is schstabbin* us in de back. We was be by 
thieves attacked, but we ourselves defend und-’’ 

" Speak Arabic," Charlie Howard interrupted. “ Your 
English is not of the best and my German is of the worst. 
You can speak Arabic. Now tell me quietly what has 
happened. Our countries are at peace, are they not ? " 

“ No, they are at war, and England has fallen upon 
Germany and seeks to crush out her life. England is a 
treacherous murderer and has taken us unawares and 
unprepared, but we will rise and save the Fatherland from 
the unholy tread of 
wicked feet." 

Once started, the 
-excitement of Von 
Weltreich carried 
him away and he 
pictured an unpre¬ 
pared and ill-armed 
Germany standing 
like an innocent 
lamb in the midst 
of a circle of 
butchers. He was 
recalled to his 
senses by the calm 
but cold and con¬ 
temptuous words 
of the Tiger of 
Baghdad. 

" Unprepared, 
say you, Effendi ? 

Must I recall what 
you have been tell¬ 
ing me for the past 
six years in order 
to remind you of 
the great plans you 
have laid before 
me ? Was it for 
trade merely that 
you have been 
pouring in arms 
and ammunition to 
Mesopotamia and 
Persia ? Do I not 
know from you 
that Britain is a 
decayed and rotten 
Empire, bound in with a girdle of sand, and that Germany 
is the bravest and mightiest Empire the world has ever seen ? 
Has not the Sultan thrown in his lot with you, and have 
we not been told that you had prepared everything and 
were longing for the day to come when the bolt would 
be launched ? For years you have been telling me that 
everything was prepared, and now you say that nothing 
has been prepared. I care neither for Germany nor for 
England, for Turkey nor for Persia. I am an Arab and 
will fight for my own people, but truth is truth and 
I want to know when you were lying. Yesterday or 
to-day ? " 

" I have no time to explain, Mirza Mohammed. Your 
Sultan is already the ally of my country and you will 
■disobey him at your peril. For these men, they can go for 


this time. I will meet them again and in another place. 
Then I will pay everything I owe them. You hear that, 
schwein-hund ? " he said, speaking in English, and turning 
towards Jack King. " I will pay you every dings when I 
vhas meet you on some other day. " 

“ No time like the present, Dutch-oven. Take my pistols, 
Howard, I’ll have five minutes with 
this skunk if I die for it." And 
Jack doubled his fists and knocked 
Von Weltreich spinning to the other 
end of the room. 
As fast as the Ger¬ 
man came on he 
was sent to the 
floor, and then 
Jack took him by 
the back of the 
neck and kicked 
him round the 
room until his foot 
ached. 

" Now, Tiger," 
said Jack, panting 
and standing over 
his foe. "You have 
given me a very 
pleasant half-hour. 
This skunk will 
want a soft sofa to 
sit on for the next 
few days. Say 
good-bye to your 
brother, Howard. 
I’m off for Basra 
as fast as a horse 
can gallop or a 
steamer can sail, 
for if the old 
country is at war 
with Germany 
every man will be 
wanted." 

" Good-bye, 
Mirza Moham¬ 
med," said Howard, 
taking his brother 
by the hand. "We 
shall meet again 
and—I hope it will be on the same side. God keep you 1 ’’ 
" Allah smile on you, Effendi; I know my own heart and 
the best interests of my people. I am not the fool this 
soldier seems to think I am, and time will show’." 

Two hours later the horses were galloping at full speed 
towards the Persian frontier, and Howard and Jack King 
with set stern faces were peering forward to where the vast 
dry plains of Mesopotamia lay under the red beams of 
the setting sun. Tompops and Tommybim heard Jack say, 
" We must ride through everything, Howard. The old flag 
is calling the Sons of the Empire and we must not be 
slack in answering. God save the King, and may the Lord 
guide the peoples to higher destinies and a nobler freedom ! 

“Amen," said Howard, "and now’ for Basra and the 
dear homeland 1 " 


“Jack took him by the back of the neck and kicked him round the room 
until his foot ached." 


THE END. 


His Way! 


I ’M not so sure I ever heard him say 

Much of those dreams we knew were in his heart 
Of actions brave and noble ; but each day 
Against all wrong he took a schoolboy’s part I 

I'm not so sure I ever heard him speak 
His deep disgust of meanness—tyranny | 


But this I know—he cheered along the weak 
And shamed the bully by his bravery I 

I’m not so sure I ever heard him vow 

With thrilling words to take right’s side in strife \ 
But I look back and see more clearly now 

The lessons taught by that straight schoolboy’s life I 

Lillian Gard. 




2 n spite of the many and ever-increasing difficulties in the way 
of production—chief among which are the shortage of paper 
and the advanced cost of printing—the 
THB NEW Boy’s Own Paper has seen its fortieth 

VOLUME OP volume brought to a successful close. During 

THE “ B.O.P.” its course readers have been called upon to 

pay more for the monthly number than 
the accustomed price, but, as many have loyally pointed out, 
full value has been received throughout. When I look through 
the volume just concluding, with its splendid serials, its 
striking coloured plates, its complement of short stories and 
topical articles, and all the popular features 
that characterise the “ B.O.P.,” I feel no 
little pride and satisfaction. Vol. XL. can 
take its place by the side of its predecessors 
with every sense of worthiness. And now, 

“ one dow n, t’other come on,” as the saying [ y 
is: let us consider the coming volume— 

Vol. XLI. Here is something about the 
programme, as at present arranged, and as 
it will be carried out unless any severer re¬ 
strictions obtain. So far as one can deter- 
mine from present conditions, there is every rx 
prospect of Vol. XLI. "carrying on” with 
equal strength. Every reader, I am sure, 
will join with me in wishing it continued 
success, and in looking forward to the day BP 
when, this terrible war over, we shall return 
to normal conditions again. jf\ 
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The serial stories secured for the New 
Volume cannot fail to please the legion of The “B*O.P. 

” B.O.P.” readers. They Binding- 

OUR NEW will appeal to all tastes. 

SERIAL Kent Carr, the author of “The Shaping of 

STORIES. Jephson’s,” has written another school 

serial entitled “ Caught Out ! *■ This rattling 
tale tells of the rivalry between two boys, each of whom 
in turn becomes Captain of his House. There is a school 
mystery of a baffling nature, and some remarkable amateur 
detective work performed by a youth known as “The Dump¬ 
ling.” Kent Carr writes so convincingly about public school 
life that “ Caught Out 1 ” is sure of a warm welcome from my 
readers* Next on the list is a splendid story of romance and 
adventure by Mr. W. E. Cule, an old and popular contributor. 
When I read the MS. of “In the Secret Sea,** I knew at once 


that here was a yarn that could compare with any of the most 
famous of “ B.O.P.” stories. It is a tale of stirring deeds on sea 
and land, and there is a touch of Jules Verne about it in its ait 
of mystery that lifts it well above the average of such stories. 
Just where and what the Secret Sea is, and what it yields to 
the hero and his friends, lam not going to divulge here; it 
is too good a story to spoil by hints and suggestions of its plot. 
I can only promise you a rare treat when you come to read it. 
It will be illustrated, by the way, by Mr. George Soper. For 
the host of readers who like historical tales I am including “ On 
the Great Fur Trail,” a story of the race between the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the North-West Fur 
m Company of Montreal to secure the fur trade 

of Canada. In this thrilling story Mr. David 
Douglas takes us into the wilds of the far 
north-west, among Indians, half-breeds, and 
trappers, and in following the fortunes of 
the two young rival traders we learn a great 
deal about the development of the Great 
Company of Hudson’s Bay. A striking 
feature of this serial will be the illustrations 
by Mr. Stanley L. Wood, whose drawings to 
“ Sam Morgan’s Boy,”in the present volume, 
have been so much appreciated. Yet another 
serial will be from the pen of Mr. Alfred 
Colbcck, another old “ B.O.P.” favourite. 
In The Guardians of the Shield” he tells a 
story of Eastern adventure, of a wonder¬ 
ful quest in which an English boy is in¬ 
volved by a chapter of accidents. The shield, 
let me whisper, is a marvel of gold and ex¬ 
quisite workmanship, and it holds the key 
to a secret for which several people are seek- 
Vol. XL. ing. Into whose hands it eventually passes 

‘^ a8C * you must read to discover, and in so read¬ 

ing you will be absorbingly interested. Mr. 
Colbeck has written a tale packed with incident and dramatic 
surprise. The illustrations to this serial will be by Mr. Arthur 
Twidle, who is never so happy as when depicting Eastern 
characters and scenes. It is possible that other serial stories 
w’ill be included in the coming volume, but of these I cannot 
say anything at present. Those I have outlined above will be 
the principal attractions in this direction, and I can safely leave 
them in my readers’ hands. 

For the rest of the volume, the more detailed prospectus on 
the cover of this number will tell you all you want to know. 
There will be short stories, topical articles, humorous pictures, 
&c., Field Club notes, competitions, and all the usual features. 
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Vol. XLI., you see, is not going to be behind any other volume 
on the score of attraction. Place your order early , therefore, 
for the November Number—the first part of the new volume— 
and avoid disappointment, and tell your chums the need for 
doing likewise. 


A SUB- 
MARINE 
AND A V.C. 
EXPLOIT. 



On page 622 of this issue will be found a full-page drawing 
by Mr. George 
Soper, depicting a 
remarkable V.C. 
exploit. There is 
a mystery at¬ 
tached to this stirring deed of 
gallantry, as the name of its 
hero has not been yet divulged 
by the authorities. According 
to a weekly paper, from whose 
columns I glean the following 
facts, it is to be credited pro¬ 
bably to either the late Com¬ 
mander W. E. Sanders, R.N.R., 
who was killed in action last 
year, or Commander Gordon 
Campbell, R.N., who was 
awarded the V.C. in April, 

1917. Here is the story, which 
outdoes, perhaps, in fact any 
of the wildest flights of imagi¬ 
nation on the part of fiction 
writers. A patrolling trawler was on its beat in the English 
Channel one day when a torpedo launched from an enemy 
submarine blew up the little vessel. In the explosion those 
of the crew who were not instantly killed were hurled into 
the water. Among the survivors was the young lieutenant- 
commander. He struck out lustily, and was keeping himself 
afloat, on the look out for a good-sized piece of w’reckage to 
hold by, when his feet touched something solid beneath him 
in the water. It felt like a rock, but although he kicked him¬ 
self free from it, his feet again rested upon the submerged solid 
mass. To his astonishment the rock, or whatever it was, 
moved slowly upwards. It was, in fact, coming up underneath 
him, and in an instant the solution to the mystery flashed 
across him. It must be the submarine that had sunk his 
trawler l 

The lieutenant was equal to the emergency. Letting himself 
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sink upon the rising U-boat, he rested on it as it came aw« 
and prepared to take action. His automatic pistol was in a 
water-tight case, and, drawing the weapon out, he held it ready 
for the first German’s head that should show’ above the conning- 
tower's trap-door. As he expected, this door suddenly opened, 
and the German commander’s head and shoulders appeared. 
The young British officer promptly fired, and the U-boat’s 
captain lurched forward and hung over the opening—dead. 
The lieutenant then sprang forward and seized the other’s 
body to prevent any of those below’ from drawing it down and 
so closing the opening. In this position he was master of the 
situation. With pistol levelled he waited to see if any other 
German would dare to show’ himself, but none came. Nor 
dare they submerge the craft with the trap-door still unfastened. 
For some time the lieutenant waited thus, then, to his intense 
joy, he saw the welcome smoke of a British destroyer that was 
hastening to the sceno of the disastep He signalled w’ith one 
hand, and the glasses trained upon him from the warship quickly 
told what had happened. Ere many minutes had passed, the 
destroyer was alongside, the U-boat w r as turned over to its 
commander, and all its discomfited crew w T ere made prisoners. 

To capture a German submarine single-handed is a feat that 
does not fall to the lot of a naval man every day. and, while 
there was an element of luck in this case, our admiration cannot 
fail to go out to the plucky young lieutenant who made the 
most of his opportunity and so effectively turned the tables 
on the enemy. The V.C. aw’ard that follow’ed his exploit 
was never more worthily earned. It w’ill be interesting to 
learn in due course who actually was the hero of this stirring 
adventure. 

♦ • * 




The attention of readers is called to the attractive binding- 
case that has been prepared for Vol. XL. of the “ B.O.P 

which concludes w’ith this number. A re- 
BINDING- production of it is given on the preceding 

CASES FOR page. This case is supplied from the 

VOL. XL. “ B.O.P.” Office, 4 Bouverie Street, London. 

E.C. 4, at a charge of 3s. net (3s. 6 d. post 
free), and subscribers who wish to bind up their monthly 
parts should lose no time in securing one of these Annual 
covers. It ensures a uniform appearance in the volumes on 
the bookshelf and well repays the outlay. Let me again 
remind readers that the binding should be done by local 

booksellers or bookbinders ; the 
publishers of the 41 B.O.P.” 
cannot undertake this w’ork. 


The two illustrated covers 
noted on this page 

THE TWO are those of 
EMPIRE “ Empire Annual 
ANNUALS for Boys,” and its 
companion volume 
for girls. These popular An¬ 
nuals, which have been issued 
for several years past, make 
a strong appeal to all who like 
good healthy fiction and bright, 
entertaining articles. They are 
w’ell illustrated with coloured 
plates and full-page black and 
white pictures, and in the list of contributors will be found 
many " B.O.P.” favourites. Each of these ” Empire Annuals 
is issued at 5s. net, and wonderful value for the money it 
is. " B.O.P.” readers, and their sisters, should go for them 
quickly.—A. L. H. 





Deep-Sea Divers 
at Work. 


How their Submarine Tasks are Accomplished 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


are sole contractors for the supply of diving-apparatus to 
the British Admiralty. Their first diving-helmet is in the 
Science and Art Department of the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Following upon their invention of the diving-dress and 
helmet the firm were the pioneers to introduce such develop¬ 
ments in the perfecting of diving-apparatus as the submarine 
telephone with wnre in the diver’s air-hose or in his life-line, 
the submarine electric lamp, and air-pumps and compressors 
from which two or more divers can work simultaneously. 
To their courtesy the writer of this article is indebted for 
the use of the interesting pictures and for most of the valu¬ 
able information that are here presented to “ B.O.P." 
readers. 

To begin with, let us first give some description of the 
diving-apparatus and its use. 

A set of divmg-apparatus consists of seven parts. They 
are : (i) a helmet with corselet; (2) a 
waterproof diving-dress ; (3) a length of 
flexible air-tube with metal couplings; 
(4) a pair of weighted boots; (5) a pair 
of lead weights for breast and back ; 
■ ^ (6) a life-line ; (7) an air-pump. 

^ The helmet is made of tinned copper, 

wK ■ w and is fitted with front window, side 

rTFjj/ t windows, and, if so desired, a top 

Sflf/ Jmk window to enable the diver to look up- 

| ** mliV ward without bending his body back. 

Half an inch in thickness, the strong 
qL flat glasses are carried in brass frames 
in the helmet, 


Usually the side windows 
are oval and protected w ith brass guards, 
while the front window is circular. 

The corselet, or breast-plate, is made 
of tinned copper, and is clamped water - 
tightly to the vulcanised rubber collar 
of the diving-dress by perhaps a dozen 
brass bolts. The neck of the corselet 
has a segmental screw ring on which the 
helmet is securely screwed by one-eighth 
of a turn. 

The diving-dress is made of solid 
sheet india-rubber, between two layers 
of tanned twill. It covers the whole 
body except the hands. The cuffs are 
of vulcanised india-rubber, and fit 
tightly round the wrists. When secured 
by vulcanised wrist-rings, they form a 
water-tight joint, at the same time 
leaving the diver’s hands free. 

Air is supplied to the diver through 
a non-return valve, at the back of the 
helmet, by means of a flexible tube con¬ 
nected w ith the air-pum p. Air-pipes are 
constructed in 30-ft., 45-ft., 50-ft., and 
60-ft. lengths. The pipe is made in sink¬ 
ing or floating patterns. In cases where 
both kinds are used, the floating is con¬ 
nected to the diver’s helmet, and the 
sinking to the air-pump. 

Why is that ? Because such pro¬ 
cedure prevents the pipe from being 
heavy on the diver, and at the same 
time keeps the upper part of the pipe 


Diving Dress with laced leggings. 

The object o i this arrangement Is to prevent the 
diver from being capsized and accidentally blown 
up. or hung in a helpless position through undue 
inflation of the legs of the dress. Should a diver 
equipped with this form of dress blow himself up 
to thle surface, he would float head upwards and 
his arms would be free. 
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rom floating up and thus, perhaps, fouling propellers or 
oing something else similarly perverse. 

The air that is pumped in through the air-tube escapes 
>y means of a spring valve at the side of the helmet, this 
alve being adjustable by the diver. With this arrange¬ 
ment the pressure of the air in the helmet is always equal 
o, or slightly greater than, the water-pressure at the outlet 
'alve. Remember, it is absolutely necessary that the 
liver shall breathe compressed air, otherwise his breathing 
^ill be instantly stopped and blood will flow from his nose 
md mouth. 

In order to enable him to sink and to stand firmly upon 
.he bottom, the diver has 16 lb. of lead on each boot, and 
ic also carries a 40-lb. leaden weight on his chest and a 
iimilar weight on his back. The boots are of stout leather 


vith wooden soles to which the lead soles are riveted. 
Metal toe-caps are also fitted. The front and back weights 
ire shaped to fit close to the body. Brass hooks are fitted 
mn each side of the neck of the helmet, over which the 
lanyards of the lead weights pass. Altogether the weight 
Df the diver's equipment is about 175 lb. 

Besides the air-pipe, a life-line or signal-line connects the 
diver with the surface. As usually provided, the electric 
:able of the diver’s telephone is in the centre of this signal- 
ine. When using the telephone, the plug that is fitted to 
:>ne end of the life-line is attached to the connection on the 
aelmet. The diver’s receiver is fitted inside the top of the 
helmet, and his transmitter is on the right-hand side of the 
lelmet. Therefore, when he wants to speak, he turns his 
lead slightly to the right, and he talks slowly and distinctly 
in a moderate voice. 

With the double-diver type of telephone, the attendant 
is enabled to converse with either or both of two divers 
under water, and the divers themselves can also talk to 
ane another, their conversation being audible to the 
attendant. When a diver wishes to speak, or to indicate 
1 hat he has finished speaking, he rings a bell by pressing 
vith his chin a small contact piece that is conveniently 
,>laced within the helmet. 

It is by means of a shot-rope, previously lowered to the 
bottom, that the diver descends into the depths. The 
hot-rope consists of twenty or thirty fathoms of 3-in. 
ope, spliced to a 50-lb. sinker. To the shot-rope another 
ine is attached, which is known as the distance-line. On 
caching the bottom and setting off upon his explorations, 
he diver takes the distance-line with him attached to the 
khot-rope. So doing he can, of course, always find the 


shot-rope again, and, if he so desires, go up the shot-rope 
to the boat. 

The distance-line consists of about five fathoms of ij-in. 
rope, and it is spliced in about 3 ft. above the shot or 
sinker. Both the shot-rope and the distance-line are of 
brown tanned rope, which kind of rope is not slippery 
under water. For deep-sea diving—as you will by now have 
observed—everything is very carefully thought out. Only 
by the exercise of extreme precaution is the practice of 
deep diving rendered possible. 

Other miscellaneous items of the diver’s gear consist of 
gloves, mittens, leggings, a sheath-knife, and a spirit-level. 
An air-filter, or baffle of swan’s-down cloth or loofah, is 
attached to the air-pipe to arrest any oil or other foreign 
matter. Submarine incandescent electric lamps are in use up 

to about 2000 candle-power. 
In muddy water there is 
frequently much difficulty 
attendant upon the employ¬ 
ment of any form of artificial 
illumination, but for night 
work in tolerably clear water, 
the diver’s electric lamp— 
of one pattern or another— 
proves itself to be exceedingly 
useful. 

Divers’ self-contained elec¬ 
tric hand-lamps bum con¬ 
tinuously for about seven 
hours, and the light can be 
switched on and off by the 
diver. The diving-lamp is 
placed under water before 
being switched on, to prevent 
the glass from being broken 
through being plunged into 
cold water after becoming 
heated. 

As will be readily under¬ 
stood, divers are picked men, 
and very great care is taken 
in selecting them. 

They require to be steady 
men, of good physique, 
capable of sustaining con¬ 
siderable bodily strain, and free from fatness. Their medical 
examination pays particular attention to their being clear 
of heart.or lung trouble, ensuring that there is no history of 
fits, and that they are not addicted to alcohol or to smoking 
in excess. For deep diving, or work involving very long 
stays on the bottom at more than ten fathoms (60 ft.), men 
beyond the age of forty-five are not usually employed. 

Let us now glance at the operations of dressing the 
diver and sending him down. 

A strong, broad-beamed boat is generally used for diving 
operations; and while the diver is dressing, the pump is 
got ready. The diver puts on a woollen guernsey, drawers, 
long stockings, and, if he likes, a red woollen cap. In cold 
weather two or more suits of flannels are worn. With the 
aid of an assistant he then gets into the diving-dress, which 
in cold weather is slightly warmed. If required, he puts on 
a pair of outside stockings and a canvas overall, to preserve 
the dress from injury or undue chafing. 

The boots and the corselet, or breast-plate, having been 
donned, the helmet without the front glass is then put on 
and screwed hard into place, air-pipe and breast-rope, 
or life-line, having previously been joined up to it. A turn 
or two of the pump now assures the diver that all is in 
order by his hearing the rush of air into the helmet. He 
then gets on the ladder, the attendant keeping the breast- 
rope and air-pipe in hand, lest the diver should slip and fall 
overboard. 

Now the weights are put on—the back one first—and 
secured by lanyards. Satisfied that all is correct, the 
attendant screws up the front glass securely, takes hold 
of the life-line, and pats the top of the helmet. That is 
the signal for the diver to descend. 



Diving Department, showing Large Tank with some members of 
Siebe, Gorman & Co.'s Diving Staff. 
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Before the front glass is screwed in, the pump is started. 
On hearing the attendant tap the top of the helmet, the 
diver goes down the ladder till the water is up to his face. 
He then lets go the ladder, and allows the attendant to draw 
him to the shot-rope by means of the breast-rope and air- 
pipe. The diver grips the shot-rope between his legs, 
holding on to it with his left hand, while he adjusts his 
outlet-valve w ith the right, his head being just under water. 
He notes from the sound in the helmet that the pumps are 
working satisfactorily, and makes sure that no water is 
coming in at the cuffs or any other part of the dress. Then 
he w aves his hand above the water as a signal, the attendant 
answers by one pull on the breast-rope, and, keeping the 
shot-rope between his legs, the diver goes down it to the 
bottom, hand over hand. 

On reaching the bottom the diver signals by one pull 
on the breast-line, and the attendant answers. The diver 
makes sure that the shot is just toucliing the bottom, for 
if the shot is off the ground the breast-rope, or the air-pipe, 
may get dipped under it, w’hich is undesirable. He then 
coils the distance-line in his left hand, his left wrist slipped 
through the loop at the end of it. Then he gets to his 
work without further delay. 

Sometimes the diver will be engaged in searching for lost 


Divers* Loud-Sounding Telephonic Apparatus. 

With this apparatus the attendant can talk with No. i diver or with No. 2 diver separately, or with both at the same time • 
or the two divers can be put into telephonic communication with each other. The divers ring a bell by pressing with their 
head or chin, a small contact piece fitted inside their helmets, when they wish to speak. 


articles. More than once during the War ships’ logs or 
code-signal books have been thrown overboard when risk 
of capture threatened, and have been later recovered by 
divers. 

This is the manner in which a diver conducts an under¬ 
water search. 

He goes out to the end of his distance-line, and, keeping 
it taut, sweeps round in a circle. In due course he comes 
back to the place whence he started, identified by some 
object seen on the ground, or by the impression of his own 
footsteps. He moves in a short way along the distance¬ 
line, and makes a fresh circle in the opposite direction. 
Thus he avoids the twisting of his air-pipe and breast-rope 
round the shot-rope. It is generally more advantageous to 
crawl on the bottom when searching. Each new circle 
that the diver makes just overlaps the last. 

If on a muddy bottom, the diver is cautious not to flounder 
about and stir up the mud, which would prevent him from 
seeing anything. Should there be any current, he keeps 
on the lee-side of his work, for the same reason. If the 
bottom is very soft, he does not try to stand, but spreads 
himself out over it, making himself light by keeping plenty 
of air in the dress. 

A diver’s breathing is easiest when the dress is full of air 
down to the level of the 
waist. But when that is 
so, and air is allowed to 
get into the legs of the 
dress, the diver runs a risk 
of being " blown up.” 

Now, in ascending from a 
dive in the slow manner that 
is the necessary rule, the diver 
is decompressing himself; 
and it is this gradual decom¬ 
pression that is the most 
important factor in the pre¬ 
vention of accidents from 
the formation of bubbles of 
nitrogen in the blood. A 
diver who takes two 
minutes to climb down, 
may occupy over one hour 
and a half in coming up 
to the surface again, though 
there w'e are speaking as to 
a very great depth in the 
water indeed. 

For the foregoing reason, 
a diver who has been ” blown 
up ” to the surface passes to 
the shot-rope as quickly as 
possible and goes down again 
at once. Even if he is begin¬ 
ning to feel the effects of 
the sudden decompression, 
the symptoms pass off when 
he gets down; thus serious 
consequences may result if. 

. he remains at the surface or 
gets into the boat. In short, 
j and strange as it may seem 
1 to be, going down again is 
the diver’s only chance if he 
has been “ blown up ” from 
deep water after being down 
some time. 

One of our illustrations 
shows the reader an air-lock 
, diving-bell plant aboard a 
; special diving-vessel. By the 
| aid of this clever appliance 

___ ___J much valuable submarine- 

work is accomplished by 
divers. 

Such a vessel is built of 
steel, and the diving-bell itselfr 
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Air-Lock Diving-Bell Plant. 

The above photograph shows a steel diving-vessel, 85 ft. long by 38 ft. beam, with air-lock diving-bell, the latter being lowered and raised through a well in the centre 
f the vessel by means of wire ropes over puiley-blocks suspended from the superstructure, which also serves as a guide for the shaft of the bell. The dimensions of work* 
ig chamber of diving-bell are 14 ft. by 10 ft; by 7 fti high, inside shaft 37 ft. high by 3 ft. diameter. 


5 lowered and raised through a well in the centre of the ship 
>y means of wire ropes over pulley-blocks suspended from 
he superstructure, which also serves as a guide for the 
haft of the bell. Total weight of the bell is about forty 
ons, and air is supplied to it by means of steam-driven 
ompressors. The bell is equipped with compressed-air, 
ock-drilling apparatus, and both the bell and the vessel 
re electrically lighted and fitted with telephonic apparatus. 

The air-lock diving-bell depicted has water-ballast space 
urrounding the working chamber. When it is desired to 
ink the bell, water is let into this space, and when it is 
equired to raise the bell, the water is expelled through 
alves by means of an air-compressor. The air-lock itself 
5 placed at the lower end of the shaft. Some bells have 
wo shafts and air-locks: one for workmen, the other for 
uaterials. 

While he is under water, each diver requires an attendant 
o hold the breast-rope, or life-line, and air-pipe for him. 
'he duties of such an attendant are most important, for, 
o a very large extent, the fate of the diver is in the atten- 
iant’s hands. From the time the diver gets on the ladder 
o go down till he comes up again, the attendant must 
oncentrate liis mind on his charge, and never let his atten¬ 


tion wander. When two or more divers are down together, 
the attendants are busy in preventing them from getting 
foul of each other. The attendants closely watch the sets 
of bubbles that come from the men’s helmets, and warn 
the divers by pre-arranged hand signal, or by telephone, 
if need be. 

In coming up from deep water, the diver screws up his 
outlet-valve until he is almost afloat. So doing, he can 
come up the rope without having to pull himself up. He 
goes up steadily, hand over hand, till, at the proper height, 
the attendant signals him to stop. He maintains h>s 
position on the shot-rope by curling one leg round it, and, 
while waiting, performs gymnastic motions with his limbs 
in order, by quickening the circulation, to assist in sweeping 
the excess of nitiogen from his body. Then, in the same 
cautious manner, he continues the ascent. 

Very much more could be written upon this subject, 
which is full of both popular and scientific interest. Ample 
space, also, could be occupied by brief recitals of many of 
the wondrous deeds performed by British divers in relation 
to the War. Here, however, we have confined ourselves 
to telling something as to exactly how the diver is enabled 
to carry out his remarkable under-w’ater activities. 


J 
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5^fas»»M I 


“ y « 'MS no weapon for a gentleman ! Give me rather 
1 a musquetoon ! " 

1 “ ’Tis weapon for a man. and an ill day for 

England when long-bow and cloth-yard shaft are 

laid aside.” 

“ Good enough for country knaves, but I would use 
more knightly arms. 1 can make good play with rapier 
and dagger.” 

It was the summer of the year 15S8 and the boys of 
Wimborne School, freed from their tasks, were making 
the most of a tine May afternoon in the broad meadows 
which lay between the school and the River Stour. One 
of them, a tall fair-haired youngster of some fifteen years, 
held in his hand the stout yew bow which had called forth 
the criticism of his companion. The latter, a dark-com¬ 
plexioned lad some two years his senior, held himself with a 
certain arrogance which distinguished him from lus fellows. 
He took the bow in his hands. 

” See here. Gilbert.” he said. ” ’tis. as I say. the weapon 
of a fool—for what need of aught but a strong arm and 
a clear eye ? You shoot—the arrow strikes the mark. 
That is.” he added. ” if that same mark be of size and not 
too distant—a mechanical business at the best. Give me 
a weapon that needs brains ! ” 

The fair-haired boy flushed. ” You speak of what you 
know not. Peter Delpont.” he answered. ” There is as 
much skill required in the usf of the bow as in respect 
of any other weapon. What of elevation and windage ? 
As for your musquetoon. what with sprinkling the powder 
in the pan and fixing the barrel-rest, the bullet is longer 
in starting forth than a score of arrows would be on the 
road ! ” 

” You speak in ignorance,” replied the other. ” Had I 
one here I would soon teach thee better 1 ” 

” An thou could'st,” retorted Gilbert. 

” I mav vet do so,” said Delpont, “ if thy heart is as brave 
as thy words.” 

” I fear thee not.” said the boy, ” but ’tis but fair that 
if we contest with weapons of thy choice, we do so also 
with those of mine.” 

Delpont laid an arrow on the string. 

For a long time past there had been a feeling of ill-w ill 
between the two boys, both looked up to by their school¬ 
fellows for their undisputed powers of nerve and muscle. 
Each was as unlike the other as possible and each had his 
following in the school. 

Gilbert Dixon, the son of a country gentleman of Ware- 
ham. was one of those open-hearted, free-speaking boys, 
who are ready to be friends with all, and who love an out¬ 
door life and country pursuits. 
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A Story of the Days of Drake. 

By W. J. HAWKF.S, M.A. 

Author of " The Leaden Sword," "The Novice of Shatton,''etc. 


An adept at all outdoor sports, he was no scholar, and 
the mind which was full of the lore of wood and sea had 
little ta&ie for the classic learning of the day. Yet his 
knowledge of both Greek and Latin authors would have 
surpassed and surprised a modern schoolboy. Squire 
Dixon and his son were well know n to all in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. and the lad’s skill as a marksman was the wonder 
and envy of every peasant and fisher-lad in Purbeck. 
Among his schoolfellows he was respected for his fearless¬ 
ness. and liked for his good nature. 

Delpont, on the other hand, was as secretive by nature 
as Gilbert was open. Of foreign extraction, his dark hair 
and sallow complexion proved a striking contrast to the 
appearance of his rival. Little was known of him save 
that with his father he lived at the seapoit town of Poole, 
where they had arrived some two years before. Delpont 
the elder described himself as a merchant, but seldom 
appeared to transact business and gave scant encourage¬ 
ment to those who were sufficiently inquisitive to inquire 
into his concerns. Young Delpont at times boasted of 
noble blood, anti his undoubted skill and agility in the use 
of the rapier, together with his success at his studies, gave 
him a following among the boys of the school. Indeed, 
none could be a more pleasant companion than this lithe 
young foreigner, though already the boys had learned that 
lie was as slow to forgive an injury as to forget an insult. 

“ See yonder willow ? ” He pointed to a stump about 
fifty yards distant. Taking careful aim he let fly an arrow, 
which embedded its point in the target chosen. ” 'Tis a toy 
which any fool can use,” he said, smiling triumphantly as 
he returned the bow to its ow ner. 

Gilbert laughed loudly. ” Aye, used like that *tis a toy 
indeed 1 Thy target was both too large and too close.” 

“Do thou, then, show thy skill I” retorted the other 
with a sneer. ” But use thy bow, and not thy tongue.” 

I will try. Dost see that tree stump to thy right, 
some sixty paces beyond thy target ? ” 

” Too far, save for a chance shot,” said Delpont. 

“In that case thy cap will be safe, for I had meant to 
borrow’ it for a mark.” 

A look of annoyance crossed the dark boy’s face ; but after 
his words he could not well refuse, so handed over his cap 
—an unusually elegant one for a schoolboy. It was quickly 
placed on the stump and Gilbert, selecting five arrows from 
his quiver, stepped forward. 

” The advantage,” he said, /* of a bow over a musquetoon 
is that it is more rapid in the firing, as I now propose to 
show.” 

He had scarcely spoken when the first shaft left his 1 
hand, to be followed, with a rapidity which showed long 
and careful practice, by four others, all of which seemed 
to leave the string before the first had reached the mark. 
With a shout the boys rushed pell-mell across the meadow. 

47 
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Delpont’s cap was fastened to the stump.by all five arrows, 
and a shout of laughter went up as one of the youngsters 
wrenched it free and held it up for its owner’s inspection. 

With an oath Delpont snatched it from the boy’s hand, 
and turning a scowling face on Gilbert demanded satisfaction 
for the damage. 

Gilbert laughed. “ I did but prove the skill which you 
were pleased to doubt. I will gladly pay the cost.” 

" That can be done one way alone,” replied the angry 
youth. ■ 

” In any way you please.” 

Delpont’s eyes lit up. “I shall hold thee to thy word,” 
he said, and turning stalked from the field. 

The others watched him in silence. ” He will do thee 
some mortal hurt, Gilbert, an thou prdvoke him further,” 
said one. • 

” Why ? What injury have I done save to his pride ? 
But here his lordship comes and 
brings some weapon with him ! ” 

In fact, Delpont carried beneath 
his arm a long bundle which, on 
closer inspection, proved to be two 
rapiers. Throwing them on the 
grass at Gilbert’s feet, he offered 
him a choice. 

” I demand satisfaction,” he said, 

” for the insult put upon me.” 

Even in thos£ d^ys duels were 
not lightly undertaken, and quarrels 
between schoolboys were settled in 
the usual rough and ready manner. 

Gilbert drew back. Nay, right 
willingly will I meet thee with 
quarter-staff or fist, byt..to use these 
were murder.” 

Delpont sneered. ” So thou dost 
fear prick of cold steel for all thy 
boasting ? ” 

" I fear naught,” replied Gilbert, 

" but my father has ever taught 
me that these be the weapons of 
men, which we boys wouid-do well 
to avoid. .V 

” Thy father 1 Aya* I warrant he 
bade thee take care of thy skin. 

I trow he will send thy nurse to 
fetch thee safe home to Wareham 1 ” 

Gilbert flushed at the mocking 
words. “I will meet thee with 
fists or quarter-staff when and where 
you will,” he said doggedly. 

The other stepped lightly^ for¬ 
ward. ” Perhaps this will stir thy coward blood,” he cried, 
and with his open palm struck him across the face. Then, 
with a mocking smile, stood on guard, rapier in hand. 

Gilbert’s blood boiled with rage, and, casting all thought 
of restraint to the wind, he seized the weapon at his feet 
and engaged his opponent. 

The smaller boys, awe-struck at this unusual scene, formed 
a ring round them, scarcely realising the deadly nature of 
the combat. 

In a few minutes Gilbert perceived that he was no match 
for his more practised opponent. Delpont, indeed, seemed 
master of his weapon, and with a look of triumphant hate 
began to press the other hard. 

Drops of sweat formed on Gilbert's brow as, with aching 
wrist, he struggled to defend himself. At last he began 
to give ground. Delpont pressed home his advantage as 
he perceived his foe’s defence w r eakening. But his eagerness 
proved his undoing; for as he advanced, eager to reach his 
adversary, his foot caught in a tuft of grass, and before he 
could recover himself he fell headlong at Gilbert’s feet. 
It w'ould have been easy for the lad to have finished the 
contest then and there, but he had been taught that a 
true English gentleman should take no mean advantage 
of a foe. Loitering the point of his rapier, he w aited until 
the other had regained his feet. 


With a curse Delpont renewed his attack, but the brief 
respite had given Gilbert breathing space and once more 
he avoided the threatening point. Soon, however, he was 
again at the end of his powers, when a well-known voice 
cried sternly, ” Swords down at once 1 Gilbert, I command 
you l ” 

Squire Dixon, who had come to the school to see his son, 
had been summoned to the place by one of the younger 
boys. 

At these words Gilbert again lowered his blade, and 
turned to address his father. As he did so Delpont, with 
a cry of rage, lunged at his unprotected breast. A sharp 
pain shot through the boy’s shoulder as the steel sank 
into his flesh and, with a gasp, he fell back fainting to the 
ground. 

It was not until some three weeks later that Gilbert, 
by this time convalescent from his wound, heard the full 
particulars of what had happened. 

No sooner had Delpont struck the 
foul blow than he had fled from the 
spot, leaving his victim on the 
ground. In the confusion following 
no one had given a thought to the 
culprit, and it was not until next day 
that the squire had ridden over tc 
Poole to make inquiries as to his 
whereabouts. Here, however, the 
search proved futile; for he heard 
that Delpont and his father, to¬ 
gether with a foreigner their servant, 
had left the town by boat on the 
previous night. 

Further inquiries at their lodgings 
roused the squire’s suspicions, and 
when he returned to Wareham it 
was with the knowledge that Delpont 
and his servant were agents of the 
Spanish king—spies whose reticence 
had covered an immense activity in 
acquiring information likely to be of 
use to their master. 

Those were times of grave anxiety 
for all Englishmen. Many were the 
rumours of invasion planned by 
Philip of Spain, whose great Armada 
was now prepared to strike a crushing 
blow for the Catholic Faith against 
its most hated foe. 

All round the coast a continuous 
chain of beacons had been prepared, 
all ready for lighting as soon as news 
should come of the great fleet’s ap¬ 
proach. At Tyneham, not far from the Dixons’ home, two 
such piles of wood, heaped on the cliff edge on either side 
of the bay on which the little fishing village stood, formed 
part of the chain of fires which were to warn the mariners 
of the southern ports of the approach of the Armada. 

Many a night had Gilbert watched beside the fisherman 
who guarded the beacon at Warbarrow Tout, which rises 
on the eastern side of the little bay. The old man had 
taught the boy all he knew of the sea and looked upon the 
squire as friend as well as master. Far otherwise with 
surly Jim Burton, the watchman of the western beacon 
at Briton’s Camp. He was no friend to either the 
squire or his son, and nursed in his heart a desire for 
revenge against the man who had on a bygone occasion 
trounced him well for insolence to a member of his house¬ 
hold. 

Thus it was by chance rather than intent one evening 
that Gilbert, who had been fishing all day, left his boat on 
the beach and took the path past Briton’s Camp towards 
his home. As he climbed towards the top of the hill, he was 
surprised to note three figures seated together in the shelter 
of the beacon. A movement on the part of one of them 
attracted his attention, and in a flash he recognised the 
form of Peter Delpont. Hastily he took cover behind the 
nearest rise in the ground, and, keeping the beacon between 
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Zvoo JSrave flDen. 

T& HERO died. And through the land 
there passed 

The story of his fame ; his deeds were told 
In words of praise ; above his grave was 
scrolled 

Tribute to him who slept there! Thick 
and fast 

Tears fell upon the mound I For many 
days 

His name was on man’s lips—was in 
man’s heart 1 — 

Another hero— lived 1 A lowly part 
Of workaday: naught seemed to merit 
praise 

£ In that plain doing of plain duty-share. 

Inst toil and trouble, joy and resting-tide 
Like thousands meet, he met! In peace 
or strife 

He plodded on, with brave voice singing 
there ; 

And, as he sang, grey roads grew grand 
and wide: 

And—travellers blessed him for his 
plucky life 1 
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himself and the three, cautiously crawled near enough to 
overhear some part of their conversation. . 

“ And the gold ? ” said Jim Burton’s voice. 

"Will be paid when the business is finished,’' came a 
harsh rejoinder. 

" I must have pait now, signior,” said the fisherman 
stubbornly. " or perhaps the tire may yet burn.” 

Followed the sound of gold coins counted out. 

" And the eastern beacon, father ? ” said a voice which 
Gilbert so well remembered. 

*’ Diaz has seen to it.” Obviously the voice was that 
of Delpont, senior. " Remember at eleven to-night the 
Lulwoith beacon will be fired. You will join us at War- 
barrow, and no doubt his Excellency the Duke-” 

Gilbert had heard enough. With heart thumping 
against his ribs he retraced his steps, 
and without being observed re¬ 
gained the beach and launched his 

boat. There was but little time to • -jSS 

lose, for it was now past ten o’clock. ^ 

He racked his brain for a solution 1 
It was. it seemed, 


gave him a feeling of security, and he turned the boat 
towards the shore, determined to find some way to foil the 
Spaniards’ plans. 

Cautiously he approached the beach, and fastening his 
boat to a rock made his way up the steep hillside. In 
the dim light the beacon loomed large against the sky-line. 
Beneath lay a silent figure, stretched full length on the 
ground. It was the watchman. A moment’s examination 
showed him that the man was dead, apparently from a 
sword-thrust in the back ; for he lay on his face and there 
was a deep wound between the shoulders. 

As he turned to find some means yet to light the beacon, 
a figure sprang from the darkness. A sword gleamed 
dully, but the blow missed his head and the boy darted 
back into the protecting shadows. There was no pursuit; 

for the man—evi- 
dently servant 

* n S l*ngh from above told him 
that the other Spaniards had 
1 and that they knew of 

** V T‘lie sound of Delpont’s 

laughter spurred his anger, and 
a plan to outwit Iiis enemy 
ygpj* took form in his mind. 

Quickly regaining his boat 
he took from it a quantity of 
the tow with which fishermen 
V&SKHfcC ar ® wont to caulk the seams of their 
craft. Carefully wrapping the inflammable 
substance round the heads of several of 
his arrows, and holding his tinder-box in 
hand, he made his way once again to 
the slope of Warbarrow Tout. Then, with 
flint and steel, he lit the burden of a 
single arrow, and hastily fitting it to the 
bow-string loosed gently in the direction 
of the pile. 

The arrow flickered down some yards 
in front of the beacon ; but the tow, urged 
into flame by its passage through the air, gave enough light 
for him to catch a glimpse of the shadowy outline of his 
target. 

His attempt, however, had warned the Spaniards of 
their danger, and* a shout of consternation was followed 
by the sound of heavy bodies plunging through the under¬ 
growth as two of the party rushed down the hill to seek 
their hidden foe. 

Noiselessly changing his position without losing the 
direction of his target, he ventured to strike a light and 
kindle two more of his fiery shafts. Even as he did so, a' 
dagger came hurtling through the daikness and buried 
itself in the ground by his side. With trembling fingers 
he drew the string. The bow twanged and the shaft 
sped straight to its mark, and its glowing point fell right 
on the beacon itself. ” One more, to make sure,” said 
Gilbert, as the second arrow sped after the first. Even 
as it left the string, a figure sprang from the darkness and 
grappling with the boy hurled him to the ground. 

Over and over they rolled as the boy strove in vain to 


of the difficulty 




" Eveo at it left the string, a figure sprang from the darkness. 
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free himself. His opponent’s arms were round his body 
but his right hand was free, and as it touched the ground 
his hand encountered the dagger, which lay almost at his 
side. Grasping it firmly he struck a blow at his enemy. 
The blade sank into the other’s side, and with a groan he 
relaxed his grip. The boy struggled to his feet, and without 
waiting for a further attack made for the homeward path. 
Behind him he could hear the feet of his pursuer, but as he 
glanced back an ever-increasing glow from the beacon, now 
well alight, told him that his work was done. 

The strain of his efforts, however, was beginning to tell, 
and it was with failing limbs, and breath coining in quick 
short gasps, that he tottered along the rough footway. 
Already he had given up hope of escape, when his ear caught 
the welcome sound of horses’ hoofs coming towards him. 

Squire Dixon, fearing from his son’s absence so late at 
night that some accident had occurred, had ridden down 
towards the sea, and hearing the sounds of the scuffle 
spurred his horse towards the noise. A moment sufficed 
for Gilbert to gasp out his story ere the squire, sword in hand. 


was on the track of the Spaniards who, hearing his approach, 
were already themselves in flight. 

Ten minutes later he rejoined his son. 

“ Yes,” he said, in answer to Gilbert’s question. “ They 
will trouble our country no more.. The father fought 
bravely, and for his sake I have spared the son, whom 
I will presently send from the country—for he is but a 
lad, and, though treacherous, at least fought for his country. 
Jim Burton has disappeared, but another—the Spaniard’s 
servant, methinks—lies dead on the hillside with a dagger 
in his side. A shrewd blow, my boy, and may you strike 
many another for this fair land. The credit of this night’s 
work lies with you; for the beacon’s light has warned our 
brave sailors, and not all the plots of Spain can hinder 
Drake and his men when once they put to sea.” 

A few days later his words came true, and England 
was rejoicing over the greatest victory of the age, whilst 
the battered remnant of Spain’s great fleet crept slowly 
back to port to spread the news of a disaster the like of 
which that proud country had never met before. 


Wrought Iron and Steel Work: 

How to Succeed with It. 

By H. F. HOBDEN. 

PART III. 


T HE frames shown in fig. 36 give you a choice of shape 
to work to, as they are suitable for any style of 
decoration. 

The frames consist of three rings. A, B, and C, joined 
together by the vertical rods, the ends of which are simply bent 
round the rings and soldered in place. The lower ring, C, should 
just fit easily inside the top ends of the cage ; and take care 
that all the upright pieces are of equal 
length, or the frame will be lopsided. 

The upper rings, A, B, should be of 
sufficient size to leave plenty of air-space all 
round the lamp chimney ; and the length of 
the cross, D, you must arrange to suit your 
purpose. 

And now just a word with respect to the 
leakage of oil that often takes place with 
lamps that stand unused for any length of 
time as well as with those that are in con¬ 
stant use. 

The filler or opening to receive the oil, in 
most lamps, consists of a shallow ring fitted 
with a screw-cap, and is generally placed on 
one side of the top dome, and at about the 
same angle as in fig. 37, A. 

As the lamp usually gets filled up to the 
level shown by the dotted line, the paraffin 
creeps up round* the thread of the screw, 
and then spreads over the outer surface of 
the container, and so down the stand on to 
the floor, causing a nasty smell as soon as 
the lamp gets warm, and making it very oily and unpleasant to 
handle. 

This state of things can be very easily altered by unsolder¬ 
ing the screw' filler from the container, and resoldering it into 
a piece of brass tube, about $ in. deep, as at B, C. 

The base of the tube, C, is sawn off on the slant to fit the 
container, and it should then be quite vertical. I have found this 
arrangement stops all further trouble through the oil creeping 
over. 

The design shown at the heading to Part II. is for a fire¬ 
screen of wrought iron or steel, the inner portion being filled 


in with a sheet of plain, coloured, or other ornamental 
glass. 

It makes a very effective and handsome screen ; and although 
it may at first sight appear rather complicated and difficult to 
make, it is really quite simple when you come to examine it in 
detail, which we will now do. 

Let us take the frame first (fig. 38) ; and a great deal depends 
on the amount of care with w hich this is put 
together, so that all the joints are absolutely 
square and fit tightly. 

It consists of eight pieces of flat bar-iron. 
The sides, E, F, are of j-in. x ^-in. stu ^» an< ^ 
the top-bar, A, B, and base, C, D, are of 
i|-in. x T $-in. iron; while the four inside 
pieces are §-in. x £-in., as are also the short 
pieces, J, J and K, K. 

A convenient size to suit most fireplaces 
would be 18 ins. across from E to F, and 
2 ft. 3 ins. high from C to A. The width 
across the top-bar, A, B, is 22 ins., and 26 
ins. from CtoD, and the space between the 
inner and outer frames is 2$ ins. in the 
clear. 

A full-size drawing should first be made, 
and the exact position of each joint can then 
be marked off accurately from that on to 
the iron bar with a centre-punch. 

The ends of each piece, with the exception 
of A, B and C, D (which are hammered out 
and curled as shown), are cut with a hack¬ 
saw' to form a small tongue, as at A, fig. 39, and holes are then 
drilled to receive them, as at B. The frame, however, should 
not be put together until the whole of the work is ready for 
fixing ; they are then hammered in, and the ends riveted over, 
making a very strong and rigid frame. 

The ornamental waved pieces are of J-in. x i-in. iron, and are 
fixed in the same manner to the cross-bars. The bending can be 
done, while the iron is red hot, round stout iron nails driven into 
a board, as at CCC. Keep the ends straight for about in., 
as at D. 

The connecting-bars, J, J and K, K, fig. 38, should be 1 in* 
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*jwt. The four rings are welded up of $-in . x J in iron, and are 
to lx? 2 V ins. in diameter extemaUy. Four holes are drilled in each, 
and the ornamental twists. F, F, fi\ 40, arc first cut the shape of G, 
Alld the point is thinned down p.vviously to bending into the 

twivt. and are then riveted in 
}*»Mtinn . 

A rivet on the outer si fie 
vi ures the ring to the trame, 
while the inner-.ide i^ tastened 
bv the tongue cut on the 
ornament at C. which must 
Ik* long enough to pass right 
through the tra'fMe and ring. 

These ornamental pieces 
which supjHirt the centre oval 
are i ut hah through with the 
hacksaw at the punt r» t c row¬ 
ing. A A. as at F, >o that they 
tit in together, and are not 
tln> ker there than e New he re. 

Fig. 37 . Thev arc tlien welded together 

at C. B ami MM 

The double oval must be welded up. Use Uni x 4 \-in. for 
the outer one, and J-in.xi-in. lor the inner oval ; very great 
care must be taken to get tlie-e to the exact curve with an even 
continuous line, and the weld must bo filed over and smoothed 
down quite level with the rest of the bar. 

Holes arc first drilled in portion for the tonnet ting-bars, 
which arc cut with tongues at their ends, and the waved pieces 
being riveted to them they arc then placed in ]>osition, and all 
sprung in together and riveted over. 

The side scrolls, E, C, fig. y.S. have their ends hammered out 
and thinned down before bending ; they are fastened to the 
frame by a couple of rivets at A. B and C, D, fig 41. I he lower 
one is stiffened by a rivet at E, and the joint at F may be either 
by rivet or weld. 

The inside scroll-, are also prepared i n the same manner; hut 
any widening on the ends must In' on one side only, as the other 

has to be level with the 
surface of the glass at 
the back. They should 
lx* welded at GG, and 
riveted to the frame at 
HH 

The screen is supported 
in a vertical position by 
a couple of cross legs 
(fig. 42). They should be 
9 ins. long from A to B, 
and the ends turned in 
and well hammered and 
spread. They are placed 
immediately under the 
outer uprights, which 
should have a tongue cut 
on the base long enough 
to pass through the 
bottom bar and the leg, 
Fig. 39 . as at C, and lie riveted 

over. 

The legs should be of iron. 1} in. wide by 1 * a in. thick. A piece, 
shaped like D. of |-in. x $ -in. iron, is riveted on to the uprights 
at E bv which the scroll, F, is secured to the frame, as the frame, 
being on edge to the scroll, could not lie drilled for a rivet there. 

The three flower-lilJe ornaments on the top-bar may be of 
bright steel or wrought iron ; they are cut from a disc of metal 
about & in. thick, as shown in the plan, fig. 43. 

When cut and filed up to shape, a central hole is drilled to take 
the stem, and the bearings are made before bending up to the 
form E. This must of course be all done while red hot. A and B 
are first bent,inwards, and then C and D are lapped over, as 
shown. A little careful work is needed in getting a natural curve 
to the leaves. 

The supporting-stem has a knob or bulge formed at F, which 





acts as a seating to the flower, and is formed, as I have previously 
described, by “ up-setting ” the iron at that place. A washer, 
driven on over the central stamen, G, will keep the flower in 
position. 

The stem to the central flower is made longer than the side 
ones, and it has a knob at H, beside those at F, J ; the lower one, 
J, butts against the top-bar, to which the steins are riveted by the 
tongue left on them for that purpose. 

The ornamental finish to the top-bar is of jj-in.x J-in.iron, and 
is fastened on by rivets placed in the hollows, as at K. 

The glass may now be cut to the size of the inner square. It is 
held in place by eight metal clips, A, fig. 44 ; these are secured 
to the frame by round-headed screws, B. One of these clips is 
shown in section at C ; D being the sheet of glass placed against 

the frame, E, to the 
side of which the 
clip is tastened by 
the screw. 

Uneven, rough¬ 
surfaced glass is the 
most suitable for the 
purpose, and it may 
be obtained in a 
variety of tints, so 
there will be no diffi¬ 
culty in getting a 
colour that will be in 
tone with the general 
decoration of. the 
room. 

I think that when 
you have succeeded 
Fig. 38. in making the articles 

• described, you will 

be sufficiently advanced to undertake the construction of any 
other ornamental or useful article you may wish to make. But 
there are two or three processes in connection with forge-work— 
such as tempering and casehardening steel—which I have not 
touched on yet, and which are of great importance and necessary 
that you should understand. 

All steel tools have to be tempered to suit the work they are 
intended for; and many of the smaller parts of machines—such 
as pins, etc.—are casehardened to enable them to stand the 
constant wear. 

Steel is also coloured as a finish to ornamental and other work, 
and all this can be done at the forge. Even iron, if casehardened, 
may be made to take a bright polish like solid steel. 

Iron and steel of all kinds can be coloured by heat, and it is 
a very handy way of finishing off ornamental work that is highly 
polished. The metal on being heated goes through a sort of metallic 
spectrum, and the various shades of colour are clearly distinguish¬ 
able and enable you to 




properly temper steel tools 
to suit the work in hand, 
from dead hard to a softness 
that can be cut with a file. 

Steel, when bright, takes 
the various tints at the fol¬ 
lowing temperatures, start¬ 
ing with a pale yellow; the 
blue colour being generally 
used as a finish to springs 
and gun-fittings, and small 
work. 

Steel is a pale yellow at 
425 0 F., straw colour at 450°, 
orange at 475 0 , brown at 
500°, purple at 550violet 
at 555 0 , blue at 580°,White 
at 6io°, red at 625°. 

When blueing some articles 
it is difficult to get an even 


Fig. 40. 


colour all over. Owing to 
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the varying thickness of metal, t;:e thinner 
parts get hot quicker than the more solid 
portions, and require very careful handling to 
get a good result. 

All articles to be blued must first be well 
polished and cleaned, and should not be 
touched by the hand before blueing, as a 
finger-mark shows up very distinctly after 
heating. 

A simple and effective way to blue small 
articles is to place them in an iron pan or 
shovel, containing clean dry fine sand, over 
a clear fire. 

The Articles, after polishing, should be 
dipped into boiling water with a little soda, 
and then rinsed in clear hot water, and dried 
and dusted with lime before putting them 
into the sand. 

Watch the colour as it comes whilst holding 
the pan over the fire, as in popping corn; and when they are 
of full blue tint remove the articles from the sand with a pair 
of tongs and wipe over with oil. You can also blue steel in a 
charcoal fire; and if the air is excluded so that it does not reaoh . 
the metal, the colour will not appear whilst it is in the fire, 
but immediately on removing it the colour flashes out with 
great rapidity. 

Another plan for small articles is to dip them into oil, and 
bold them over a clear fire until the colour appears; after which 

they are wiped clean in 
sawdust, and re-oiled 
with a greasy rag. 

The process of harden¬ 
ing and tempering steel 
is carried out by dipping 
the red-hot metal into 
either cold or hot water, 
or oil. 

There are all kinds 
of quaint receipts for 
hardening steel that 
were recommended in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. One of these 
advised the use of a 
special mixture of "snayles, boiled in rainwater, taken during 
the two first months of harvest," in which solution if hot steel 
were plunged it would become very hard, as it doubtless would; 
but they did not record any difference in the effect produced by 
slow or rapid cooling, which has such a vital importance in 
forming the temper of the steel. 

Steel heated to redness and then buried in hot 
ashes, and allowed to cool very slowly, is said 
to be annnealed, and is then in its softest con¬ 
dition ; but if dipped suddenly ihto cold water 
it becomes very hard. 

Steel should be moved up and down slightly 
in the water, as if kept still at one level it is apt 
to crack; and with articles of uneven thickness 
the thicker edge should be dipped in first, to 
lessen this risk of cracking. 

Steel made red hot, and then suddenly dipped 
into cold water, becomes too hard and brittle for 
use ; so it must be tempered by reheating it to a certain shade 
•of colour that appears on its brightened surface, and it is 
then dipped into water again. The combination of greatest 
hardness and elasticity is obtained by tempering at a 
straw colour; while steel tempered to a blue is elastic, but 
soft. 

If you wish to properly temper any cutting-tool—say, for 
instance, a cold chisel—you first heat the thin end in the fire to 
a cherry red, and then quench it in water to harden it. The point 
is then brightened on a stone or emery-cloth. As there is more 
solid metal in the shank, the heat stored there will soon raise 
the temperature at the cutting-end for tempering, and as soon 





as you see the required colour appear, plunge 
it entirely under water and move it about 
until quite cold. 

The colour for tempering a cold chisel is 
a dark straw, and this would be the same for 
drills, pocket-knives, plane-irons, etc.; while 
springs, augers, and fine saws are tempered a 
clear blue. 

We now come to that process called case- 
hardening, which renders the surface of 
wrought iron as hard as tempered steel. This 
is a process often adopted in mechanical work 
where the toughness of wrought iron with 
a surface as hard as steel is often of great 
use, as in the smaller parts of engines, etc.— 
such as pins or pivots, the ends of levers, etc. 

A thin skin of case hardened metal can be 
obtained by heating the iron red hot and 
rolling it in powdered yellow prussiate of 
potash, and then dipping the metal in water. 

Have some yellow prussiate of potash powdered very fine, 
and placed handy to the forge in an iron tray; and when the 
article you wish to 
caseharden is red hot, 
place some of the 
potash over it with a 
spoon, and roll it in 
the potash if possible. 

Now reheat the 
article, and allow time 
for the powder to fuse 
and run over the 
surface, arid then dip 
the article in water, 
keeping it there until 
cold. 

Case hardening can 
also be done by 
placing the articles in 
an iron box, packing 
them all round with 
pieces of old leather, 
quite tight. The lid 
is then closed, and the 
box is put in the forge 
fire, and allowed to 

remain for some time ; after removing it place aside until quite 
cold before opening the box. 

All articles to be case hardened should be turned and finished 
up previously, as you cannot do that after the 
casehardening has taken place. 

In some cases it is better to use iron, and in 
others steel is preferable. You must use your 
common sense in the matter: it depends 
greatly on the use for which the article is 
intended and the size of the forging. 

For model work, steel is generally to be 
preferred, as it has no grain or fibre to open 
out, and is so much more rigid and stronger, 
size for size, than wrought iron, which is of 
the greatest importance- in small work. But 
you must always be careful in working steel 
to see that it does not get burnt, that is the main point in 
working steel satisfactorily. 

With small forgings, suitable for model-work, a lower temper¬ 
ature must be used than when working iron ; so a larger number 
of heats will be necessary, and the metal should be turned round 
in the fire to keep the heat uniform. 

When engaged in model-work, small tools for special purposes 
—such as lathe-cutters, drills, punches, etc.— are often required; 
and after forging to shape, and rendered dead hard by dipping | 
in water, they may be tempered with great accuracy by laying 
them on a bar of iron made red hot at one end only. First clean 
the surface of the tool, and place it on the cooler end of the bar 
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and gradually push it along until the exact tint you require to 
temper at is reached, then dip it immediately into cold water 
and move it about until quite cold. 

When purchasing iron for working up into forgings, always get 
the best quality. It is made in four grades ; but you will find the 
cheapest is always the dearest in the end, tor with the best quality 
you will obtain sound welds, and it will work up more easily and 
be free from flaws. 

Iron is sold in round, square, and flat bars; the flat bars are 
also to be obtained with square or rounded edges. There are 
about sixty-eight different diameters of round bar up to 6$ ins., 
and fifty-one sires in square iron ; while the flats are obtainable 


in sixty-five different widths, ranging from f in. to 12 ins. wide, 
and of all thicknesses from £ in. upwards; so you can easily 
obtain material of a size suitable for the work in hand. 

In these articles I have endeavoured to give you as much 
practical information on the subject as the space will admit; 
but you must bear in mind that it is practice which makes per¬ 
fect, and you must not be discouraged by a few failures at first 
in smithing a weld properly, or in forming a ring to the 
exact size required, but simply try again and again; and if 
you carefully follow the instructions given, you will succeed in 
the end. 



Shobdon Oak. 


FAITH HEARN. 


HOBDON Oak 

Standing at ease, 

Stately and strong 

Through the centuries ; 

Forests have sprung, and turned to mould. 

Since here you struck root in the days of old. 

Yet, surely, to-day 
Your bowers green 
More beautiful are 

Than e’er they have been ; 

. And acorns so heavily cluster at fall 
That bushels pelt down—and are missed not at all ! 

What wonderful tales 

Of Autumns and Springs, 

Of gold-sickled Druids 
And dryads and kings ; 


What wonderful tales, old oak, you’d tell 
If, with trunk and limbs, you’d a tongue as well ! 


Yet, through your boughs, 
Nor’-Easter rolls 
Volleys of sound 

That blench men’s souls ; 

And mothering zephyrs steal out of the West 
To coax little buds from their folded rest. 


” Coo-roo . . . Coo-roo ...” 

’Tis the ring-dove’s note, 

Velvety-smooth 

As her lustrous throat : 

Till a cocketting pheasant flies down to the ground 
And squirrels and birds take flight at the sound 1 



I, too, must away 

From your peaceful shade, 

Where oft, as a child, 

Intently I played : 

So take the salute of a friend, old oak, 

And blithe be your days with the Shobdon folk 1 






A Tale of Wonder and 
Invention. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ Under the Edge of the Earth.” “ In the Heart of the Silent Sea.*’ ett* 

PART II. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 


//vre 7M& 
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ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WALL. 


H OLBIN staggered forward in dazed astonishment. 

“ Art,” he cried tremulously, his first wild 
scream having to some extent relieved his scat¬ 
tered senses ; ” Art, you don’t mean it ! You 
can’t really hear? ” 

He leaned over the fallen boy. Armithwaite groped for 
and clutched convulsively at his hand. 

*' Unless I’m dreaming, I can, Rupe ! ” he gasped. “ And 
I don’t think I’m dreaming. I never had—a dream—to 
hurt so—horribly as—this. Oh, don’t, old man ; don’t ! 
I can’t bear it.” 

In his excitement Holbin had attempted to help his 
friend to his feet. It’was the pull at his arm that had 
caused Armithwaite’s cry of pain. In much trepidation 
Holbin gently loosened his grip. 

” Sorry ! ” he exclaimed. ” I’m an awfully clumsy fool ! ” 
“It was worth it ! ” was the answer. “ Worth it, Rupe, 
every bit of this pain, to be able to hear you as I do. I 
don’t catch everything, mind you ; but I can hear— 
when you speak loud ; and I can—oh 1 It’s my back 
—I’ve ricked it, I think—phew ! how it hurts 1 ” 

He lay for a moment deathly still, except for short gasps 
of pain. Holbin was half beside himself, with fears and 
hopes falling in such tumultuous confusion upon him. 
Oh, for a light ! For just one tiny glimmer ! Feverishly 
he felt in every pocket and between the lining of his jacket 
in the hope—the vain hope—of discovering a hitherto 
overlooked lucifer. No such good fortune befell him. 
He stooped again over his fallen companion. 

“ Broken any bones ? ” he asked in a clear, loud voice. 

“ I don’t think so,” was the answer. “ No, I don’t 
think so ; but I daren’t move just yet, for fear of another 
rick. But it’s worth it; it’s really worth it. Don’t you 
worry, my boy, I can hear you, and that’s like a new life 
to me I ” 

It was a cry of triumph issuing out of his pain. Holbin, 
the discomfort of his own bruised and aching forehead 
forgotten, groped his way to the door, and once again 
kicked at it. 

“ Here, you brutes ! You merciless beasts ! Come to 
us. can’t you ? ” 

He kicked and kicked and kicked in a fury of desperation. 
Armithwaite had lain quiet. So long as he did not move 
he was in comparative ease, except, of course, for the 
throbbing of the bruised parts of his body. As Holbin 
paused in his futile raving the other addressed him. 


“ Might as well have saved your breath, Rupe ; though 
I’m bound to say it’s as good as music to me.” 

With a little laugh Holbin made his way back to his 
friend. 

“ I can’t believe it ; seems too utterly staggering and 
unreal. I suppose I'm not dreaming it for the two of 
us ? ” 

They joined together in laughter. 

“ If you are, keep on dreaming,” said Armithwaite. 
“I’m enjoying your dream a million times more than I 
ever enjoyed one ol my own. But it is real, Rupe ; and. 
please God, may it be lasting, as well! Fact is, I was 
rocky with nerves when we started that mountebank job. 
and when the crash came it took me—I can’t tell you how 
it took me—everything seemed to go in a rush.” 

“ I was a silly fool,” said Holbin. “ I jibbed at some 
stupid flicker of a shadow, just like a kid in the dark.” 

“ And jolly thankful I am that you did,” was the retort. 
“ Of course, i’m not in clover—I’m bumped in lots of places, 
and I didn't find it over-comfortable for my feet, but that’s 
a mere nothing. I can hear something, and the world 
seems as if it were opening to me again. As a matter of 
fact, that London specialist said he couldn’t guarantee 
what’d happen. I might even get my hearing back all 
of a sudden—it was just possible a shock might do it, he 
said. And”—he laughed a little tremulously—“ a shock 
has 1 Rupe,” he stammered the words slowly in the 
dark : “ Rupe, I think, just for a minute, I should like 
to thank God for this.” 

Holbin took his friend’s hand, which he felt put out 
towards him, and fdr a short interval there was a deep 
silence between them. Then Armithwaite spoke again : 

“ We can’t make much of a fight now,” he said ; 14 but 
perhaps when the fresh supplies come we can persuade 
that chap, if he brings them, to do something for poor old 
Pally.” 

“ Yes,” said Holbin ; “ but it strikes me we'll have to 
persuade him first that what’s happened w’as all in the 
day’s work. He’ll smell a rat, sure as eggs ; and we 
shan’t get any better consideration because he sees we’ve 
been trying to find a way to help ourselves.” 

He had occasionally to repeat his words and speak more 
slowly and distinctly, but the full gist of his speech was 
understood by Armithwaite, who agreed as to the necessity 
for circumspection. It was with this in view that Holbm 
groped his way carefully about, and collected the fragments 
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of broken glass so far as he could, pitching them and tlie 
lantern in the direction of the door. He then felt his way 
bi'.k to place the box in its original position, and replaced 
a 5 best he could the provisions he had removed. The injured 
bn* lav quiet while Holbin was employed on this. The 
ache ol his back was rather trying, although by no means 
unbearable so long as he did not try to slult his ]>osition. 
He lurgot his discomforts, however ; forgot even, lor the 
nine to regard with dismay the pr<>sp*ct of the long dark 
hours before fresh light arrived. He lay still and revelled 
ir. the newly regained power of hearing ; each sound that 
re.ii.hed his brain fell uj>on him like cooling water upon a 
ivirelied tongue. If only it were going to last ! Time alone 
w hjM prove that ; but now and ag on a dreadtul tear 
(hi.'trd through him that thi" might Ik* but a temporary 
r diet. 

A> he lay dully staring up into the darkness it seemed to 
him that gradually tin* bla« kin at one place in the roof 
b '.aine less intense, ihru v, ot i ohm- ; the fancy that 
iiiwavs dances round vu in tin- dark. Nevertheless, he 
u hidrew the cc>ncentration of hn thoughts from the effort 
o: listening, and gave himself up for a while to the eliort 
ing. The ulea of it^ being tain y melted slowly away, 
i y ! Not a bit of it ! It was leit.unly. 

Kupe ! ” he cried. ” Come in re ; and mind you 
d m’t come clumping on to my fair, you beggar,” he added 
i* Holbin obeyed, asking as he came : 

” \Vh;it’s up ? 

“ Light, my boy ! That's what’s up. Up there ”. 

He found himself involuntarily raising a hand to jx»iiit. 
and added laughingly : 

” I mean, up where that hole b we wen* making for.” 
Holbin advanced to where he was lying, and looked up 
readily. It w*as necessary once or twu r* to change his 
position ; but after a little manocm ring he confirmed 
Armithwaite’s statement. 

“So there is! Not a doubt of it. There’s daylight 
tigering in from somewhere, even it only in dribbles. 
Wonder we hadn’t noticed it before.” 

He stepped back and took up a posit as nearly as he 
ruild judge the same as that they had occupied when 
Kited in the dark the previous day. 

' I see why." he exclaimed. ” The glimmer’s only 
11 m hie in a certain place. I can’t get a sight of it here 
t: all.” 

Somehow it did not seem quite terribly vault-like 
low. Chit of reach, out ot immediate sight, there was 
r ; opening—even if small, still, an opening- from their 
■ave to the daylight ; and they drew comfort from this, 
riiit for all that, the hours were wearisome, and afforded 
rate sufficient share of discomfort and anxiety for both, 
f.ilhin, at Ins friend’s request, had managed to find 
trniithwaite’s boots and placed them beside the box and 
bracken bed ; and after a long time of resting where he had 
iiilen. the injured lad decided to risk the attempt of getting 
ir. to the bedding It was a slow and painful business, 
oiling gingerly, with Holbin's help, towards the place, 
t would have been infinitely easier to bring the soft leaves 
f) where the boy was lying : but both of them felt it 
ould be wiser to avoid, if possible, any suspicion as to 
ke place and cause of the accident. At last, with a sigh 
i relief. Armithwaite* was able to sink back upon the 
eilding. 

’ That’s better.” he said, keeping back with effort groans 
: - ;it were all but forced from him. ” Can you find me a 
nnk. Rupc ? " 

1 hey passed some more of the time in slow eating and 
nnking. Holbin taking what precaution he could to 
like sure that their supplies were not being too quickly 
mourned. Once or twice, also, he had found his way 
■, { \ xc wa ll behind which Paiinier was lying, and held 
•r:verse with that unhappy man ; but the poor fellow 
is alreadv faint with hunger and thirst, and the absence 
f i/q^t was telling upon him rapidly in his weakness. 
.Ibin had to tell him of the accident and the cause of 
.*• naises in their cave, though he was evidently too far 
to take any very keen interest, and if he had called 


to ask at the time of the fall what the matter might be 
he did not say so, and his voice was probably too weak 
for them to have heard, occupied as they were with their 
own difficulties. Holbin tried to cheer him with a report 
of the glimmer of light which spoke of possible future hope ; 
but Paiinier could see no fight at all, and his voice became 
petulant and shaky*. On the last occasion there was no 
reply to Holbin’s call ; and the lad, thinking that perhaps 
he slept and that it were unkind to waken him, did not 
repeat it. At Armith waite’s special request, he had re¬ 
frained from telling the Frenchman about the one stupen¬ 
dous result of the fall. 

" I don’t like to say anything about it just now*,” the 
boy had said. ” It seems like a mockery’’ to be talking 
about my good luck when lie’s having such a perfectly 
putrid time in there.” 

At last, for a while they slept; for how long neither of 
them could say. Time—organised, divided, mapped out 
into fixed hours—had ceased for the present to exist so far 
as they* were concerned. Even had Armithwaite’s watch 
not run down and been set going again quite at hap¬ 
hazard. the darkness would have rendered it useless. After 
waking. Holbin had taken up the position from which he 
could detect the faint glimmer in the roof ; and from the 
fact that he soon got a glimpse of it, he realised that it was 
daylight, but which end of which day was doubtful. They 
might still have hours to wait before they w*ere visited. 

A cry, weird and startling, followed by wild, incoherent 
speech of which the words were indistinguishable, and 
occasional cackling laughter, caused him to start suddenly. 

” Must be Paiinier,” he gasped. " Gave me quite a 
turn, coming so unexpectedly. Hear it, Art ? ” 

” Yes,” said Armithwaitc from his be£. ” I heard 
something. Sounded pretty weird, whatever it w T as.” 

Holbin went to the wall and listened. The maniacal 
laughter was repeated. In the deep darkness it seemed 
ghastly and awful. It froze his blood. The speech was 
voluble French, and quite beyond him. He could hear 
no other voice. Paiinier seemed to be talking and laughing 
wildly in total solitude. 

” M. Paiinier! Hi, M. Paiinier! ” he called sharply. 

The voice stopped for a moment. Then a fresh burst 
of laughter fell upon his ears, followed by a shriek, as of 
one in mortal terror. 

” My word ! ” groaned Holbin. ” This is simply awful. 
Art, I believe lie’s gone raving mad.” 

The perspiration came out in beads upon the boy^’s 
forehead. There was a noise as of bars being drawn. 

” Oh, thank goodness ! ” he cried. ” Some one at last! ” 

The door was opened, and the man Pierre, light in 
hand, entered with fresh supply of stores. His surprise 
began when he tried to find the lantern, so as to place a 
new* light in it, and discovered a candle only partly 
burnt and a broken lantern frame. From then on he 
iapidly gathered that things were far from normal ; but 
it required much effort on the part of Holbin before the 
boy could convey to him an account of what had happened 
so far as he wished it to be stated. They had had an 
unfortunate accident whilst playing about, and Armi- 
thwaite had slipped heavily, bringing down the lantern : 
hence the present position. The fellow may have accepted 
the explanation at its face value, but he certainly cast a 
swift look upwards and Holbin felt more than glad that 
they had taken the precautions arranged. However, the 
man only growled out Something more about ” patience,” 
and, lighting the candle end that remained in the damaged 
lamp, gave them to understand that their frbsh stores were 
ready, and that—best of luck—they might even retain the 
unused candles in addition to those he had brought. 

Again a piercing shriek rang through the passages, and 
Holbin pointed in the direction of Paiinier’s cave. In 
stammering French he once more preferred a request on 
that poor victim’s behalf. Friendly though the man seemed 
to be towards them, and anxious as he appeared about 
Armithwaite, his look became stolid and sullen when 
Paiinier was mentioned. The boys had decided to say 
nothing about Armithwaite's wonderfully regained hearing, 
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and all speech with Pierre "was carried on by Holbin ; 
but the other lad, to whom he occasionally turned, bade 
him press the point for Palinier with all his power. 

“ And, look here, Rupe,” he said, after a moment’s 
thought, “ we won't have those extra candles, will we ? 
Not unless Pally’s got one. Tell him to take one of ours.” 

There was another wild cry. Even the rock wall could 
do little to tone down its weirdness. 

Holbin begged and entreated ; pleaded and stormed in 
broken French interspersed with much English ; with 
many gestures of anger or appeal ; but all in vain. It was 
evident that, even if he would, for some reason Pierre 
dared not go beyond his instructions as regarded Palinier. 

He was sympathy itself, however, as to Armithwaite’s 
condition, and appeared to be greatly concerned at his 
inability to move without pain. They understood him to 
say how great a pity it was, and gathered later that his 
scheme for assisting them was being delayed, and might 


even miscarry in consequence. Upon his next visit ho 
brought welcome relief in the shape of some embrocation 
which worked wonders ; so that after a day or two Armi- 
thwaite was able to get about again a little, and the worst 
results of his fall were quickly wearing away- The lad’s 
joy and thankfulness in finding that time brought improve¬ 
ment in his hearing, and gave no hint of relapse, were great. 
Even the depression of captivity, with its attendant and 
inevitable discohiforts, failed to damp his gladness. Even 
the fears and suspense as to Palinier could do no more than 
temporarily cloud his spirits. Yet those fears, on the 
part of both lads, were very great. There were times when 
neither of them, hearing perhaps a cry, or the empty 
laughter of madness, could refrain from tears of genuine 
sorrow. 

And there came a time when silence on the other 
side the wall gave them even more food for thought and 
apprehension. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THB ESCAPB. 


R about two days there had 
been quiet in Palinier's 
quarters, and Holbin's calls 
had elicited no response, 
unless an occasional groan 
might be taken as such. 
Then, on what they 
reckoned was the fifth day 
of their imprisonment, there 
were indications that a change 
in their own prospects was 
probable. 

Pierre, as usual, had re¬ 
plenished their stock, and had hinted as to impending 
movements —“ mais de la patience” he insisted, ” et pas 
de resistance.” He had been gone some two or three hours, 
when the fulfilment of these hints appeared to be com¬ 
mencing. The door opened, and one of the men who had 
been concerned in their capture entered, leaving the door 
ajar. Down the passage the boys could hear voices of 
other men. The fellow greeted them civilly enough, but 
after one or two futile attempts, succeeded in making 
them understand that they would have to submit to 
being pinioned and blindfolded for a time. That emphatic 
warning, “ pas de resistance,” was in their ears. They 
looked at each other and shrugged shoulders. 

” Nothing for it but to keep quiet,” said Holbin. ” I 
can hear plenty of others outside. 

He looked straight at his chum as he spoke, and the 
man had no suspicion that the words were understood 
by any other than the process of lip-reading to which he 
had been accustomed on the march across the hills. He 
signed to them to lie down upon the bed ; then he tied feet 
and hands and blindfolded them ; though he promised, 
so they gathered, that they were not to be fettered for 
very long. They felt the fellow was now seated near them 
as though keeping guard, and, in answer to a call from him, 
they heard others enter. Then followed the sounds of 
movements, and much bumping and scraping. Holbin 
felt certain that boxes or packages were being pulled along 
overhead. There were sounds as if from the vicinity 
of the central funnel. He was convinced that traffic of 
some kind or other was taking place through their cave 
by way of that chimney in the roof. 

At last the work, whatever its nature, was over. The 
movements and bumpings seemed to be receding along the 
passage outside their door. After a short interval of com¬ 
parative quiet, the man in charge of them withdrew the 
bandages from their eyes and untied their fettered 
limbs. 

” Adios, senores t ” he said with a grin, and took his 
departure, fixing the door as he left. 

The boys sat up and gazed wonderingly round. Beyond 


bits of loose rope, there was no indication that anything 
had been doing while they lay bound. They were about 
to make further investigations under the funnel when 
the sound of someone approaching the door again drew 
their attention. 

” What about it ? Fight, and chance things ? ” whispered 
Armithwaite ; but Holbin, on the spur of the moment, 
wisely decided that this would be far too risky at the 
present juncture. 

” Only, don’t you forget, so far as they're concerned, 
you’re still deaf,” he warned his friend. ” We can't afford 
to open up a whole chestful of inquiries and suspicions.” 

Armithwaite agreed. 

It was well they had decided upon no resistance. Huerco, 
his brother, and Pierre entered. Huerco looked quickly 
round, but made no comment. Evidently he had not been 
informed of the accident, and though Armithwaite was 
still doubtful of the strength of his back, there was now no i 
outward indication that he had suffered any serious hurt. 
There was certainly the bruise upon Holbin’s forehead, 
but that appeared to cause no curiosity. The object of 
the visit seemed to be one of warning only. They gathered 
that on the morrow there was prospect of the return march 
to the neighbourhood of Lac Gaube. 

” Et la liberte l ” said Huerco. 

” H'mph 1 ” grunted Holbin. ” La liberte : that’s 
good ! But-” 

And, plucking up courage, he addressed Huerco. 

** Et notre ami ? ”—pointing to the wall behind which 
lay the Frenchman—” Liberte pour lui ? ” * 

Huerco laughed. 

” Oui / Oui / Pour lui aussi,” he said ; whereupon the 
brother also grinned, and a forced smile flickered over Pierre s 
face, as though he assented against his will. Armithwaite, 
glancing towards him, fancied he detected a look of hatred I 
directed against the cynical matador, but it was only a 
fleeting expression. The three shorfly withdrew, and soon 
after all the sounds within their range of hearing died away 

Holbin looked at his companion. 

” The slimy reptile ! ” he said, referring to Huerco, the 
much detested. ” The slimy reptile ! I suppose if he knew 
you'd had that miracle worked on you by an accident in 
his beastly cave he’d want to raise the price for letting 
you go. Never mind ; to-morrow, my boy, we're evidently 
going to make a move. Only—I'm not satisfied about 
poor M. Palinier.” 

" Nor I,” answered Armithwaite : ” far from it. Satis¬ 
fied ! I doubt if there’s the slightest intention of lettir.g 
him go. I half suspect they’ve moved him already. And 
even if he were to be freed—why, Rupe, he couldn't do that 
march back, and you can bet your life the brutes won t 
carry him. Besides, what about the poor old fellow's mind, 
eh ? My stars, it’s a horrible mess-up 1 ” 
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it Holbin held the end of the ropework while 
Armithwaite, the lantern slung behind him, ascended 
gingerly.** 


During the day they attempted now 
and again to get some sign from the 
other side of the wall, some answer, even 
if only a groan, even if only a repetition 
of the maniacal laugh, as proof that 
Palinier was still there : but in vain. 

“All, well," said Holbin, as at hist they 
threw themselves down for sleep, “ we’ve 
got to take things as they come, and do 
the best that occurs to us. I quite expect 
back a jolly sight more fixed up than we 
came. That artful beggar, Huerco, isn't going to let 
two chaps worth five hundred apiece trot along in 
the free and easy style we were allowed when we were 
only looked on as a nuisance. We’ll have our hand* 
tied, you see if we don’t." 

They lay for some time upon their bracken bed talking things 
over ; wondering what the final issue of it all would be ; whether 
the ransom would be forthcoming, or what would happen if it 
were not ; what steps their parents in far-off Lunechester had 
taken ; what little Geoff was thinking, and whether any of their 
friends had crossed the Channel in search of them. 

“ One thing s a dead cert," said Armithwaite. " I’m not com¬ 
ing back here again. I'm going to fight it out, somehow or other, 
even if I am a bit crippled, before that happens." 

" Same here," said Holbin, clenching his fists automatically. 
" Golly ! If I could only have that Huerco’s head- in chancery 
for five minutes I'd make him ugly enough to crack^ftny looking- 
glass he used afterwards, even if he killed me for it." 

They fell asleep at last. Armithwaite awoke later on to find 
the place still lighted. No doubt, he thought, he had only been 
asleep a short time, otherwise the candle would have been burnt 
down. He glanced casually towards the lantern. 

Then he sat up and shook Holbin. 

Rupe 1 " he exclaimed excitedly. “ Wake up 1 Look 1 " 

Holbin stretched himself lazily. 

What’s up ? ’’ he asked. Then, glancing round, “ Hello 1 " 
Both boys jumped up and went to the centre of the cave. 
From the funnel-shaped indent in the roof a rough rope-ladder 
was suspended. They pulled at it, first gently, then bearing down 
with full weight. It held firm. 

My word 1 " exclaimed Holbin. " Our friend the guide chap, 
or I’m a Dutchman 1 ’’ 

He stepped to the box that served as table and took up the 

lantern. 

“ A new candle. Only been lit about half an hour. Must have 
dropped in while we slept : sort of babes in the wood visited by a 

kind fairy." 

He laughed and looked at Armithwaite. 

We’ll skip up and investigate," he added. 

Armithwaite took up an unlighted candle. 

“ Easy on 1 " he remarked. “ We don’t want to mess things, 

this time." 

He lit the candle and fixed it firmly upon a ledge, having 
melted the base to make it stand. 

" My notion is that the chap favours us, but is under Huerco’s 
thumb, and can only do things when he gets a chance," said 
he. “I saw him give that beast a look yesterday as if he 
could put a knife into him with quite a lot of pleasure. Must 
be his doing, this bit of luck." 

“ If it is luck. We haven’t looked about yet," said Holbin. 
Armithwaite looked at his watch, which he had set going by 
information got from Pierre as to something like the correct 

time. 

" It’s nearly six—six in the morning, I suppose. If that's 
right, we shall probably have a good time before we’re inter¬ 
rupted. But if, which I don't suppose, it’s six p.m., we shan’t 
be long alone before the Huerco tribe trot in with marching 
orders. We won’t hang about." 

They took a drink of water and some food, stuffing the re¬ 
mainder into their pockets. They noticed that no fresh supply 
of provisions had been laid out for them, and wondered what 
the reason might be. Piling the bracken and box twigs from 
the bed underneath the dangling ladder, in case of any more 
falls, they prepared to mbunt. Holbin held the end of the rope- 
work while Armithwaite, the lantern slung behind him, ascended 
gingerly. At the top, bending his head to avoid the stone roof. 
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he found a large opening in the side of the funnel. He 
drew the lantern round to take a survey. 

” There’s a long sort of passage,” he called in a low 
voice. ” And I can see a bit of daylight some way off. 
This ladder’s hitched on to a hook let into the stone. It’s 
quite firm.” 

He disappeared into the opening, and the next moment 
his head appeared above the ladder. “ Come on,” he 
said. “ and bring that other candle, in case we want it.” 

Holbin put the extra candle into his pocket, and took 
a. final look rourid. There was nothing left which they 
would require. If they did not return, their few belongings 
were upon their persons. Indeed, except for sometimes 
throwing of! boots, they had not undressed during their 
captivity ; and as for washing—— ! 

” Just let’s get out,” thought Holbin as he climbed up, 
” and I’m for the nearest water, and a good swill.” 

It was difficult work getting up. The end of the ladder 
slipped away and left him in an uneasy position ; but at 
Tast, somewhat breathless, he managed to crawl over into 
the side passage. They drew the ladder up after them 
a.nd proceeded towards the distant light, crouching low 
to avoid striking their heads. The light grew bigger as 
they went forward, and the passage itself gave more space 
for movement. There was a bend which had excluded 
most of the light ; but as they rounded this the way became 
on a sudden pore clear in front. 

“ Hooroo 1 ” cried Armithwaite, and scrambled quickly 
forward. In a few moments they were both out into the 
open. It was good, after so many weary days in the bosom 
of the dark hills, to taste once more the pure air : once 
more to see the bright light of the sun, even though at 
first they found it a little dazzling to their unaccustomed 
eyes. Good to see the blue-flecked sky above them : to 
feel the fresh morning wind upon their faces. 

The place at which they issued was a broad ledge high 
up the mountain side : the opening well hidden, no doubt, 
from below by a huge projecting piece of rock that rose 
above the level of the entrance and hung slightly outwards. 
Putting the lantern down, Armithwaite stepped cautiously 
along the natural platform of which this rock formed the 
outer wall, and looked round the buttress. Some twenty 
feet below, just hidden by the tops of trees growing upon 
the lower slopes, a straight wall of rock was broken by 
a rough and narrow ledge, which, sloping dowmwards along 
the face of the hill, might well serve as a path : had, 
indeed, so served, if the fact that close to where he stood 
strong hooks were fixed into the stone was to be taken as 
indication that provision was made for reaching it by 
rope or ladder. 

Holbin meanwhile, reconnoitring upwards, saw that there 
was a rude pathway leading by circuitous route, and none 
too easy, towards the summit of the ridgway, some distance 
above them. He rejoined Armithwaite, and looked over the 
edge. 

“ Strikes me this is jolly much like the place we saw 
in front of us that morning we were waiting for final 
marching orders, before Huerco put in his ugly nose.” 

" Just what I was thinking,” replied Armithwaite/ ” But, 
of course, we didn't come in this way. I expect there’s 
another entrance lower down, and that path leads to it.” 

” And over there,” said Holbin, pointing to the ridgways 
facing them across the valley, ” is where we came from. 
Shall we strike up or down ? We can see it’s morning, 
and early morning, too. Very likely we’ll have a decent 
bit of time to our good ; and I suppose chances of meet¬ 
ing anyone we don't want to meet are perhaps equal, 
whichever way we take.” 

They decided to get the rope ladder from the interior, 
and try if the passage downwards was not practicable for 
them. Undoubtedly, could they get into the valley that 
way, the route to regions in which they were likely to find 
assistance quickest lay there. On depending the ladder 
from the hooks they found it to be short of the ledge by a 
foot or two, but this was no hindrance, and they were soon 
down and along the narrow pathway. A moment or two 
later they were at a wider shelf of rock, where the path 


terminated abruptly, and shrubs or trees rose all round 
them on the valley side. Here a wide fissure in the hill 
led to a rough door which barred progress to what was 
without doubt a second entrance to the cave. 

“ This is it! ” exclaimed Holbin. ” Here’s the entrance 
we went through ; and we were dropped on to this ledge 
through those shrubs, of course.” 

They took hasty survey. To climb up to the path from 
which they had been lowered when brought in blindfolded 
was not a difficult business ; and after a short time they 
were both upon the firm foothold of the final path. They 
stepped briskly down, keeping a sharp look-out at every 
bend, in case of a surprise collision with a possible enemy. 

” I don’t half like it,” said Armithwaite. ” We seem to be 
leaving poor old Pally quite in the lurch. And yet——” 

” We can’t do anything else, worse luck.” answered 
Holbin. ” Even if he’s still in there, which I’m beginning 
to doubt, we can’t get at him. We must get off and summon 
help. . I’m for crossing this valley and making for the 
nearest place on the other side of those hills. If we go 
down here we’re more than likely to run into some of the 
•Huerco gang, and then it’s all u-p ! ” 

The first thing on reaching the easier portion of the 
route, once they were off the half-concealed pathway to the 
caves, was to make use of one of the many running brooks 
and indulge in a wash. Their hands and faces, grimed 
with dirt, for water in the cave had been too precious to 
waste, were plunged again and again into the clear, cold 
stream, and, at last, thoroughly refreshed, they set out 
across the valley. 

" We'll have a bit of a job, I expect,” said Armithwaite. 
” I’ve only got a few francs in my pocket, and I suppose 
you’re no better off ? ” 

” Not so well,” answered Holbin. ” I've only got about 
twenty centimes. But, of course, once we’re in civilisation 
again we’ll find we're being looked for, and jt’ll all come 
out right. Only we’ll have to watch it that we get ahead 
of Huerco ; that’s the first thing.” 

There was no sign of anyone in the valley, so far as they 
could see. They made good progress across it, and ascended 
the opposite slopes. Here delays occurred through their 
picking out tracks that led to nowhere : nowhere, that is, 
from which they could negotiate the ridgway; and they 
lost much time in finding a practicable route. . 

” I wish to gracious I could remember the way we came.” 
growled Holbin. ” Look here ; you go that way and I’ll 
go this, and we can cry out if either of us strikes a decent 
track/* . 

Misfortune followed in the footsteps of both, and caught 
them up. Holbin had no success in finding a possible 
path up to the lowest part of the ridge he desired to cross, 
and when he had eventually come to an impasse where 
thick growth and a brawling torrent barred the way, he 
retraced his steps. Armithwaite was still more unfortu¬ 
nate, and after a good deal of struggling and pushing through 
gaps or thickets, in the hope of emerging on to clearer 
ground, got himself at last into an awkward position, having 
slipped so that his foot became wedged between the trunk 
of a small tree and the rock. It was a tight jamb, and all his 
exertions failed to free him. He called to Holbin, and at 
length his companion, wrho, in endeavouring to track him. 
had lost for a time the way he had taken, heard his cry. 
It was Holbin’s answering shout that was picked up by the 
explorers on the further ridge of the other valley. It 
was this call which, unknown to the boys, was bringing 
them help hot-foot. 

Between two to three hours later, tired and a little 
discouraged by the unforeseen difficulties attendant upon 
their failure to find the best route upwards, the lads wen- 
standing beside the last of the trees which grew upon the 
hillside, and resting before they issued into the open to 
face the final ascent over the ridge. The way now lay in 
front of them fairly conspicuous. 

” I believe,” said Armithwaite, who was leaning again>t 
a tree trunk, the weakness in his back causing him to lx 
much more tired than his companion ; ” I believe we've 
struck it at last; but I’ll be mighty glad w'hen we’re 
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across. It doesn’t seem too-Hello 1 Look, Rupc 1 

Dodge down quick, man ! " 

Holbin followed the direction of his gaze, and they 
both slipped behind the kindly shelter of the tree and lay 
crouching at its base. Above the edge of the hills the figure 
of a man was visible, sweeping the valley they had just 
crossed with glasses raised to inquiring eye$. 

” Rotten luck ! '* gToaned Holbin. speaking in a low 
voice, though the stranger was some three hundred feet 
above them. # " If he spots us and happens to be one of 
that unholy gang-Great Scott ! Hello ! Hello ! ” 


He stood up. Armithwaite pulled him back. 

“ Keep quiet, you duffer; you don't know yet- 

Good Heavens ! Rupe ; it must be-” 

He released his hold on Holbin and stood up in turn, 
waving his cap as one suddenly gone mad. Holbin, who 
had no cap to wave, followed suit with w'ildly whirling arms. 
“ Coo-ee ! ” they yelled. “ Coo-ee ! " 

For above the ridge now appeared the figures of Latimer 
and Mr. Armithwaite himself, close behind the reconnoitring 
Perroux, and dispelling instantly on recognition the fears 
of the two lads. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE LAST OF PALINIER. 


T HE surprise of the search party was naturally less 
than that of the boys, but their gratification was 
equally keen. 

” Metre tile ! ” exclaimed the stolid Perroux, refer¬ 
ring to the success of the “ long-distance ear.” a machine 
that had been the cause of wonder, and some unspoken 
doubts, when he first saw it. 

It was with all haste that the meeting took place ; a time 
of keen excitement and hearty hand-grips. 

M We’re awfully glad you’ve turned up,” cried Holbin as 
they came within speaking distance, ” awfully glad ! ” 

” And we too, lads ! ” was 
the instant rejoinder. 

’’ And not before time.” 
added Latimer, taking quick 
survey of the two as they 
met. 

Unkempt, clothes torn, 
hands scratched, faces bear¬ 
ing signs of the rough and 
ready washing, the scar on 
Holbin's face, left after the 
accident on the railway at 
Lunechester. accentuated by 
the imperfectly healed bruise 
on his forehead, boots worn 
and cracking. Holbin capless 
—the marks of their recent 
time of strain and stress were 
all too evident. 

” But.” began Mr. Armith¬ 
waite, looking about him and 
voicing the misgivings felt 
by them both, if in unequal 
degree, ” where is your 
French friend ? ” 

Latimer’s heart gave a 
leap of glad relief as he heard 
Holbin's ready answer: 

” I wish we knew. He’s 
had a perfectly awful time. 

I can’t say what they’ve 
done to^iim.” 

He recounted, as briefly enter, 
as possible, what had taken 
place ; the position of Palinier. and the unexpected chance 
of escape offered them that morning. 

” Must have been that guide-chap. He told us he was a 
friend. But we didn’t half like leaving without finding out 
about M. Palinier.” 

” No, we didn’t,” said Armithwaite. 

His eyes had been fixed upon Mr. Armithwaite. Latimer, 
keener of observation than that good man, started 
violently. 

” Hello ! ” he cried. ” What’s this. Did the * good 
trumpeter ’ wake you, my boy ? ” 

It was all the lad could do to keep back the tears from 
welling to overflow. He bit his lip to recover self-control. 
Holbin. seeing his friend’s evident emotion, took up the 
tale and explained the marvel that had happened. 


” Just what we were told might occur, with a sudden 
shock.” exclaimed Mr. Armithwaite. ” How thankful I 
am ! ” 

” And I ! ” said Armithwaite, who had regained mastery 
over himself. ” But I wish with all my soul it could 
have been through M. Palinier’s machine, and w r e were all 
together again.” 

Latimer had held a few moments of quick and energetic 
conversation with Perroux. He looked at his watch. 

” A little after ten. Didn’t you say, Holbin, you w'ere to 
have started on the march to the place of appointment 

to-day ? ” 

Holbin nodded. “To¬ 
night, we reckoned,” he said. 

“ Just so. And the in¬ 
ference is that you would not 
be visited till late. Heigho, 
for action. Are you equal to 
guiding us back to the cave 
and waiting developments ? ” 
The eyes of both boys 
sparkled. 

“ My w6rd ! ” cried Holbin. 
“ Equal ! I’d give anything 
to be able to put up a good 
fight-” 

“ And perhaps rescue M. 
Palinier,’’added Armithwaite. 

Latimer looked at his 
companion. 

“ What do you say ? It 
may be comparatively simple, 
or it may be a very serious 
affair.” 

Mr. Armithwaite hesitated 
for the fraction of a second. 

“I am ready to go with 
you,” he said. “ We afe to¬ 
gether in this. Besides, I 
owe M. Palinier redress for 
the thoughts I have held, 
and for which, I ask you to 
believe me, I am more than 
sorry.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Latimer, 
“ things did look a bit out of straight, I must admit. You 
see, boys, there w*cre your queer signatures-” 

” Oh, yes,” they cried, “ did you tumble to them ? ” 

“ We did, after a lot of wrinkling of our foreheads ; but 
those, with no signature at all of Palinier’s, although the 
letter was in his handwriting, made us half wonder whether 
perhaps it was just possible that—-well—that he was 
playing double-” 

” Oh, no, no 1 ” cried Armithwaite. He was eager with 
excited denial. “ He wasn’t. He couldn’t help himself. 
No ! You mustn't think it for another second.” 

Latimer smiled gratefully. 

” We don’t now,” he said : and his friend added, “ I 
don’t. You never did. Your loyalty shall not be brought 
into question.” 



"The door opened and Huerco . . . was the first to 

(See page 654.) 
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" But why,” asked Latimer, adroitly turning the subject, 
11 why those fanciful names ? ” 

“ Rupe’s idea,” said Armithwaite. " We weren’t allowed 
to write, and it was the only way of letting you guess we 
were going to try and get off without costing anybody a 
cool thousand, even supposing we thought we were worth 
it l ”—with a wink at Holbin. 

Perroux had been using the glasses. 

” It would be well if. we moved,” he urged. ” With the 
advance of the day, who shall say how long we may be 
unobserved ? ” 

Upon this hint the party set off. The difficulties en¬ 
countered by the boys in their ascent of the slope upon 
which they were standing, were easily avoided by the 
more experienced Perroux and Latimer, and very soon 
they were down in the lower part and across the valley. 
It was as they were about to commence the ascent to the 
cave paths, which Holbin had been pointing out to the 
others, that Latimer caught sight of Armithwaite’s face. 
The boy looked tired ; evidently he was not yet quite free 
from suspicion of weakness in his back. Latimer held 
hurried consultation with Perroux. 

“ I'm not sure,” he said, turning afterwards to Mr. 
Armithwaite, “ that you and Art won't really be more use 
as sort of outpost sentries. Perroux thinks, and I agree 
with him, that there are not likely to be more than Huerco 
and his brother on this trip. They’re not going to share 
that prospective ransom all round, we may be certain. 
Now Art is far from fit for any rough and tumble—however 
willing ; and the notion is that you and he go higher up 
the valley, where you could conceal yourselves and yet keep 
watch. Anyone going to the cave paths might be seen by 
you, and yet at the same time you might so place yourselves 
as to be able to signal to one of us at the upper mouth of the 
tunnel from which the lads escaped, without being observed 
from below'. If by any untoward chance there should be too 
many coming, w r e could then make good our departure at 
the higher end ; if not—well 1 You may safely leave the 
rest to Perroux and me—with our young friend as make¬ 
weight,” he added pleasantly. 

The wisdom of this procedure commended itself to Mr. 
Armithwaite. Signals were agreed upon'and a place picked 
out which would command all points of view, whilst allowing 
the two sentries to be hidden from sight of anyone in the 
valley. The glasses were handed over to Mr. Armithwaite 
and the " long-distance ear” \o the care of the boy, and, 
with mutual " God-speeds,” the two parties separated. 

The journey to the cave was speedily and successfully 
carried out. Examination of the lower opening showed 
that entrance there was 1 impracticable. The door was a 
little distance under the hill and well hidden from outside 
view, but it w r as quite stifficient barrier to any but a well- 
equipped force. At the place where the rope-ladder hung, 
they took cautious survey, and then quickly ascended, draw¬ 
ing the ladder after them. At the top Latimer, standing 
by the sheltering rock, made signal to the tw r o in the 
valley and was promptly answered. Then, lighting the 
candle in the lantern, they proceeded in single file down the 
tunnel-way. 

Latimer and Perroux took interested survey of the cave 
which had been the prison-house of the lads. Evidently, said 
Perroux, it had been used as the storehouse of a smuggling 
gang. Holbin recounted the experiences of the previous 
day, and they concluded that this was one of the expeditions 
passing through from over the further ridges. Perhaps, 
had the cave been unoccupied, the goods might have been 
in part stored there, instead of all being taken straight 
through. 

Perroux returned to the mouth of the tunnel, so as to be 
in touch with the outposts in the valley, and Latimer and 
Holbin were left in the cave. Holbin showed his friend the 
place where he spoke with Palinier, but to their repeated 
calls there was no reply. 

" Gone, I’m afraid,” said Latimer. ” Wait till those 
fiends get here ! ” 

There was a grim look in his eye. Holbin felt it was not 
going to be good for Huerco when they met. The hours 


passed slowly enough for the boy, on the tiptoe of expecta¬ 
tion. Time and again he had ventured toward the mouth 
of the tunnel, but at Latimer’s request had kept from 
exposing himself to unnecessary, chance of detection from 
above or below. The delicate task of communicating 
with their sentries below was left to Perroux, and at last— 
at last—as Latimer and Holbin were taking a short rest 
after a slight meal, in preparation for the coming trial, the 
worthy guide reappeared above the cave. 

” Two,” he said shortly, ” signalled coming from below— 
Huerco and the brother. None other in sight.” 

He went back. Holbin jumped to his feet. The time for 
action was nearly at hand and he could not help a fluttering 
of excitement. Latimer smiled and quietly bade him sit 
down again. 

” We shall get another warning before they’re on us,” he 
Said. “ Don’t waste your nervous energy, my boy.” 

The lad took his seat once more upon the bedding. Per¬ 
haps his discomfiture showed itself in his face. 

‘‘You’re all right,” said Latimer; “you're all right, 
Rupei I know what it is to feel just about strung up to 
breaking point; that’s why I suggest loosening the peg a 
little, eh ? ” 

“ They’ll have knives,” said Holbin, ” or at least one of 
them will. He had before.” 

Latimer nodded. ” Just so.” * 

He rose coolly and methodically. Perroux reappeared. 
This time he came down the ladder. 

“ They have begun to ascend the lower path,” he said. 
” Soon we shall have visitors.” 

His strong hand clutched the stout stick he always 
carried. 

" They'll see the ladder,” said Holbin. He spoke in an 
excited whisper, as though the men were within hearing. 
Latimer laughed and shook his head. 

” Not in time,” he answered. 

Already Perroux had tied the dangling ropework up as 
high as he could reach. * After a few moments of tense wait¬ 
ing Holbin thought he heard sounds in the passage. A 
minute later and he was sure. He nodded to the others. 

In accordance with arrangement, Latimer and Perroux 
stood back behind the door, the latter a little in advance of 
the other, and tightly clutching his trusty stick. They 
heard steps outside, then the pulling of the rough bars that 
held the door. 

Latimer lifted a signalling hand, and Holbin, who was 
standing, as arranged, near the bed, snuffed out the light 
and crept noiselessly round and away from that side of 
the cave. 

The door opened and Huerco, his shadow flung in advance 
by the light borne in the hand of the man behind, was the 
first to enter. If he felt any surprise at finding the place 
in darkness, he-had no chance to express it. As he passed 
the open door the stick thrust forward between his legs by 
Perroux caused him to trip and fall heavily. On the instant 
the stalwart guide was upon him, knees digging into the 
matador's shoulders, .and strong hands pulling Huerco s 
arms forcibly backwards, the while the Spaniard's face 
was being ground mercilessly against the rough stone floor. 
With equal celerity Latimer was out and upon the less 
keen-witted brother. He threw an encircling arm round 
the fellow's neck, and, by the unexpectedness of the attack, 
drew him forward and half flung him to the ground. The 
overthrow, however, in his case was not so complete, and. 
the man being strong and muscular, albeit less active than 
his brother, struck Latimer two or three nasty blows with 
the lantern on the back of his head, and then, flinging it 
away, closed with his assailant. 

The struggle was terrific. In the dark Holbin heard the 
panting and low mutterings of the men. His own part 
was to be played, and that right quickly. The light was 
wanted again, and he struck a match taken from a box 
handed him beforehand by Latimer, and with fingers that 
shook with excitement applied the light to the candle he 
had only a moment earlier put out. Even as he did so a 
sharp blow sent him staggering back. The candle had 
fortunately just taken the flame, but the man struggling 
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and rocking in Latimer's grasp had knocked against him 
with great violence. 

The lad pulled himself together and prepared to lend his 
aid. A quick glance showed that, wiry and agile as Huerco 
was. the advantage of position lay all with Perroux. Another 
glance showed matters less favourable for Latimer. The 
second man had either b^en armed in readiness or bad 


succeeded in getting his clasp-knife out, and, though 
Latimer's hand was round his wrist, the point of the blade 
came now and again horribly near the Englishman’s face 
and throat. The two men, panting and snarling at each 
other, struggled to and fro, Holbin waiting the opportunity 
to dart in and wrest, if possible, that murderous knife from 
the Spaniard's grasp. The chance came at last, and, with 
a quick movement, he seized the fellow’s hand in both his 
own, doubling it down so fiercely in his excitement that 
the knife fell from the opened fingers, and the man gave a 
yell of pain. 


The boy did not escape scatheless, for the other, bending 
his neck by great effort, managed to get his teeth into one 
of Holbin’s hands, causing him to cry out in turn. Latimer, 
however, contrived to shift his own grip, now that the 
danger from the knife was averted, to his opponent’s 
throat, and the desperate clutch soon made the latter loose 
his hold and Holbin was able to withdraw his smarting 
and bleeding hand from between 
the fellow’s teeth. The struggle 
was now quickly brought to a 
finish as, half-choked and well- 
nigh senseless, the Spaniard was 
flung to the floor, there to be 
bound with rope placed ready 
beforehand by Perroux, and now 
handed to Latimer by Holbin. 

“ Good 1 " said Latimer, rising 
to his feet' after tying the last 
knots and uttering the first 
coherent word spoken since the 
fight began. " A tough tussle, 
but well finished. And now 1 " 
He turned to Perroux. That 
worthy had, by sheer strength, 
so contrived to twist the mata¬ 
dor’s arms that Huerco lay 
helpless under his opponent's 
weight, Perroux's knees pressing 
him down and preventing him, 
even with the most violent 
efforts, from freeing himself, 
although he struggled courage¬ 
ously with writhing 
body and backward kick¬ 
ing legs. Round these 
active limbs Latimejr 
cast a slip-knot, draw¬ 
ing this quickly tight, 
and it needed but little 
more before the two of 
them had the lithe 
Huerco skilfully and 
effectively bound. Then 
Latimer turned to the 
boy. 

“ Bit you, did he ? 
Let me see/’ 

He took Holbin’s 
hand and arm, and 
pressed the veins so 
that the circulation of 
blood was arrested. 
Then, applying his lips 
to the wound, he sucked 
as strongly as he could, 
spitting the saliva and 
blood from his mouth 
now and again. 

“ The only thing I 
can do," he said. " A 
human bite is a nasty 
thing. Still, this doesn't 
seem very serious. It’ll 
hurt a bit, no doubt, 
but I don't think there's 
much to fear from it." ' 
He bound up the wounded hand tightly with his hand¬ 
kerchief. Huerco lay regarding him maliciously. Latimer 
finished his rough dressing of the boy’s hand and then 
turned to the matador: 

" We were not expected—either here or now 1 " he said 
in French, with grim sarcasm. " But as we are come, 
what of the third ? " 

Huerco scowled savagely. 

" You have no need, I suppose, to ask, what of 
the second ? But of the third it is, no doubt, 
different ? " 
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** Pah ! " said Latimer, Ending he vouchsafed no informa¬ 
tion ; “ I will look for mysejf." 

He turned to Holbin. 

“ Where was M. Palinier's cave, Rupe ? " 

11 .I'll show you," said the boy. 

Perroux had picked up and relit the lantern brought by 
the two men and Holbin caught this up. Huerco's eyes 
followed him. 

" You will not need to search far," he said sneeringly. 
4i Your dear friend lies within easy distance." 

A sudden thought flashed through Latimer's brain. 

" Rupe, my boy," he said quietly, " give me the light. 
I'll go ; you stay here l " 

" But-" began the lad. 

" Yes," said' Latimer, " you stay here. There ought 
to be two with these fellows, in case of any jiggery- 
pokery, eh ? " 

Holbin reluctantly obeyed, handing Latimer the lamp. 
Leaving the door wide open, the latter passed cautiously 
down the passage-way. 

" First to the right," called Holbin after him, and soon 
the light was gone, as he turned into the tunnel indicated. 

A few moments passed, during which none spoke a word ; 
a few moments of tensest suspense for the lad who was 
tossed between doubt and hope—though, indeed, there 
seemed little reason for hope. 

Then Latimer came slowly back, and in his eye there 
blazed a fire that startled the waiting lad. 

" Is he there ? Is he all right ? ’’ he cried. 

Making no answer, Latimer pushed the rough door to 
and spoke one or two curt sentences to Perroux. The guide 
nodded and; walking up to the doorway, leaned stubbornly 
against it with folded arms. 

" Now, my boy," Latimer turned to the wondering 
Holbin, " iust stand back well out of the way, and leave 
the rest to me. I’m going to settle with this brute." 

He stooped and, searching the matador’s person, drew 
from his pocket and placed safely in his own, that worthy’s 
clasp-knife. 

" For fear of regrettable accident," he said to Holbin 
grimly. 

A second search enabled him to extract a key, which 
he also appropriated. 

Then, to the boy’s utter bewilderment, after addressing 
a lew sharp words \o Huerco, he deliberately proceeded 
to unbind the watchful matador. Deliberately unbound 
him, yet, with lips compressed and eyes still blazing with 
that fierce fire which had startled Holbin, he kept his left 
hand knitted tightly in the jacket and clothing behind the 
Spaniard’s neck so soon as the knots were sufficiently 
loosened, and, as he freed him, jerked him to his feet. In 
his right‘hand he retained hold of a piece of the rope that 
had been used as fetters, and in which a knot had been left. 

The Spaniard writhed and twisted with all the agility 
of which he was master, but in vain. He kicked, he 
plunged, he dived, he shook himself this way and that, 


but still the desperate grip of the Englishman held, and so 
strongly was the hand thrust dpwn that his victim could 
not hope to effect escape from the clutch by trying to 
wriggle out of his jacket. The rope whistled through the 
air and fell with telling effect upon the writhing form. It 
was as if, in his forceful silence, Latimer had laid hold on 
the strength of ten men. Again and again and yet again 
the biting thong descended upon the shoulders, body, and 
legs of the objecting Huerco. Once or twice the man gave 
a scream of pain and mortified rage. But silent, or shouting, 
it was all one to the unspeaking Latimer. He thrashed 
and thrashed until it seemed that his own iron strength 
must be exhausted, and at last, with a violent jerk, he threw 
the bruised Spaniard crashing on to the ground, where 
on the instant Perroux was upon him and, with Holbin’s 
willing assistance, soon renewed his bonds. 

Latimer, panting a little after his exertions, watched 
them ; and when they had finished, tested the bonds of 
both prisoners. 

“ Dogs ! ’’ he said bitterly, in French. " Base dogs! 
What I have done was merely the expression of an ordinarily 
decent nature against the fiendish cruelty of which such 
as you are capable. Dogs l I leave you now—not to the 
same fate as you would leave your victims—I have not 
fallen so low. I leave you to your own sweet company 
only until the lawful authority to whom I propose to repair 
with all despatch shall claim you. Rest assured your 
loneliness will not be unduly prolonged." 

He cut down the rope ladder, and, opening the door, flung 
it out into the passage. Then, taking one lantern and 
signing to Perroux to bring the other, he bade Holbin 
pick up the knife that had fallen from the Spaniard’s hand 
in the fight, and follow' him from the cave. 

“ We will leave by this route," he said, as he barred the 
door upon the prisoners, " and if there should be any more 
coming up, which is far from likely, well, w r e’ll deal with 
them too ! As for the chance of entry from above, I don’t 
imagine there’s much that way. In fact, I expect that 
pleasant couple have already settled their own hash bv 
taking care to be free of interruption for some time.’’ 

“ But—but—M. Palinier ? " said Holbin. 

The excitement of the recent terrible scene was telling 
upon him. 

“ Rupe, old man," answered Latimer gently, “ M. 
Palinier has gone from here; " and would say nothing 
further, deftly turning the questions of the boy, and 
bidding him wait until they were down in the village, when 
all mystery would be cleared. 

For, with half-closed, glassy, unseeing eyes, his face 
drawn, his jaw fallen, his feeble hands clenched, as if in 
helpless terror, one poor wrist dragging in the cruel iron 
shackle that bound it to the rock, lay stiff and silent the 
wasted form of the little Frenchman in that dark ca*e 
under the hill: and the memory of the sight would be with 
Latimer for many a day to come—with Latimer, to whom 
death was no new thing. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FATHER AND SON. 


T HE Cauterets season was all but ended ; the gay 
throngs, who earlier had crowded into that grandly 
situated spa in the hills, were gone back to their 
own homes. Hotels were no longer filled to 
overflowing and obliged to refuse further visitors. The 
weather was still fine, but nights were cold and mornings 
and evenings chilly. 

Mr. Armithwaite, Latimer, and the boys were passing 
a night in the Hotel des Pyrenees on their way back to 
the north. The end of their adventures—an ending in 
which joy was toned by sorrow—had come. The notorious 
Huerco and his sulky brother had passed into the hands 
of the Spanish authorities and had received judgment and 
justice, and the gang of smugglers had melted away with 


splendid self-effacement at the first signs of the coming 
crash. No doubt the survivors would find fresh and 
equally profitable fields for their underground activities 
in due season ; but for the present they were gone. 

In a small Spanish burial ground, under the shade* 
of the giant hills, lay the remains of the ill-fated Hit e 
French scientist. His English friends, with real sorrow 
in their hearts, had stood round the grave in revert n. 
silence as the simple coffin was committed to the cart i. 
They forgot the little man’s vainglorious boastfulness; 
his inordinate and almost impious appreciation of himM ii 
as the one who should wrest from Nature her close \* 
guarded secrets : his pettiness and querulousncss and' * 
his initial reverses. Only the memory of a kindly, nir r\ 
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little man. always friendly to the boys, always sympathetic entry frpm the other side might not be made, and having 

and desirous of being helpful to the one so heavily afflicted, no wish to incur any unnecessary risk to himself, 

remained with them. And as the last solemn rites were The boys stood at the doorway of the hotel. They had 
performed both the lads were touched to the heart. With just been across to the Post-office and had obtained letters 
Armithwaite there would always be a lasting regret that from home, which they were now reading, 
his friend had passed away and had had no knowledge “ One from old Furness,” said Holbin. " He says he 

of the boy's great recovery ; to Holbin came with pathetic wishes he could have had the chances of a kick-up like we've 

force that last sad wail : he almost broke down for 

the moment as he recalled it: , 

" Holbin, my dear boy, vill you speak to me 
often. ... It is so dark, Holbin. and so silent." 

Many mysteries—uncleared and probably unclearable 
—surrounded the events of these past weeks. Why. 
for instance, they were uarded in tluir 

mountain prison, the trust of their captors being 
placed in bolts and not in men. was 
a question they had asked each other. 

whose held sound , 

on these matters, considered that the 

intention of the master mind was to a & 

have his satellites as much away .Wirtir', ’ A 

from what might be a i -*/ V _^BB : 

held of suspicion as pos- \fM 

sible ; and that, in the \ ’ 

particular case ot the 

ransom, the con- 

ccrned the better. No *-**£'! _ ‘ f g 

doubt the two brothers Jl * Sfc pf 

between them intended 
complete that 
transaction. and from 
information elicited 
dunne the trial it ap- ^ j 

pcared that Huerco's 
plan had been, now 

to- m 

to ™ , \ |k ^ 

manent farewell to 

Spain and retire upon ^ 

his funds, PI I 

which ^^B ; t 

That he ruled the 

ot tiers by ex " ;l v <r6S ^ T^’^ 4 

on p 

special offences against fl^B ^ ■ ‘ 

the law on theirs, was ^ - ^^Bl 

beyond dispute. They 

may have respected his /£Jk 

sway, but they un- r j 

doubtedly - v ;. 

the better feeling for 
him. What, however— 
take the case 
Pierre—was the special 
not be as- 
certained ; and why, 
on this last day. Pierre 
—it he it were—should 
have left light and 
ladder and yet not 

mother * riddle^ The M The rope whistled through the air and fell with telling effect upon the writhing form.” ( See p. 656.) 

man had not been seen 

since, and in the opinion of Perroux it had never been had. Perhaps he wouldn’t be so mighty keen if he knew 
intended that he or any other except the two brothers what sort of a time we've been through. But he's as 
should visit the cave on that day. He pointed out to pleased as he can be to hear about your getting right again. 
I^atimer that whoever had placed the ladder must have He says all the fellows are just off their heads about it." 
done so from the tunnel entrance on the upper ridge. " Awfully good of them," said Armithwaite. 

Huerco had admitted, when questioned, that he did He was touched to the quick. " Awfully good. But there 
not know the cave had been re-entered that morning ; —only what might have been expected. They’re a decent 

the key to the outer door was in his possession. Entry set, Rupe, aren’t they ? " 
must, therefore, have been effected by the long, roundabout And Holbin nodded emphatically. 

route over the hills, and it was more than likely that the " As for young Geoff," Armithwaite held a letter from 

person entering, on finding that the boys were asleep, that small boy as he spoke, "he seems to be standing 
had prepared the means of escape but had refrained on his head with delight. If it had been himself that had 
from waking them, not knowing whether at any moment had a cure he couldn't be better pleased." 
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"No/* said Holbin, “I bet he couldn’t. You should 
just have seen that kid when the accident happened, and 
we found you lying knocked silly. Why, Art, he thinks 
the world of you ; no two ways about that! ” 

“ I believe he does,” was the answer; “ and I know 
I'm awfully fond of him. He’s a rattling good youngster, 
is our little Geoff.” 

It was grand to see the boy's eyes sparkle as he spoke. 
He turned to finish the letter, and folded it with a sigh. 

” He says he couldn’t help blubbing, just a tiny bit, 
when he heard about poor M. Palinier. Ah, well! Some¬ 
times, I must say, I feel jolly near it myself.” 

He stood looking out to where the great hills towered 
above the town. In his ears was the ceaseless shout of the 
torrent that rolls and tumbles through Cauterets. 

” It’s a fine place,” he said at last, ” but I’ll be glad to 
see old Lunechester again. I'm longing to set eyes on the 
hills across the bay once more.” 

” They’re not so fine as these, though,” said Holbin. 

Armithwaite looked at him. 

” Not so fine l Not so—Well ”—he broke into a laugh— 
“ perhaps they’re not. But they’re our hills, Rupe, they’re 
ours, and that’s all about it! 

” And I’ll hear the old familiar ‘ swush ' when the train 
dashes under the bridges on the line between Ribbleton and 
Lunechester ; I’ll hear the roar of the expresses when they 
thunder across that dear, ugly old iron bridge over the 
river ; I'll hear the everlasting rumble of the mills below 
the school. What are you grinning at, you cuckoo ? It 
isn’t much to you, of course : you couldn’t be expected to 
think anything of these. But for me—you see, Rupe, I 
never reckoned to hear them ever again.” 

Mr. Armithwaite happened to be within earshot. The 
excited words of the thankful lad fell upon responsive ears. 
He turned to Latimer, who was seated in the vestibule. 

” Care for a stroll ? ” he asked. ” I should like a short 
walk. The fact is ”—as the two men, nodding to the boys, 
passed out into the street—” I want a few words with 
you.” 

They strolled across the small square and into the Park, 
now almost deserted. Latimer, full of his own thoughts 
and pulling at his beloved pipe, was silent; and for a 
little distance Mr. Armithwaite walked by his side without 
speaking. But as they crossed the gravelled promenade 
and passed under the trees, he took his cigar from his\ 
mouth. 

” I overheard those boys just now. Art was sticking 
up for Lunechester.” 

" Of course 1 ” said Latimer heartily. " Of course he 
was.” 

” Just so. For Lunechester, and all the old familiar 
sounds from which he had been cut off, and which you 
and I probably never so much as notice. For the Lune¬ 
chester environs, too, and the hills across the bay ; because, 
as he said, they are our hills.” 

” Of course ! ” said Latimer again. He seemed to enter 
into the boy’s feelings with real insight. 

” And it reminds me,” continued Mr. Armithwaite, 
with nervous quickness, ” of that remark of yours wheir 
you were so good as to confide your story fo me, our first 
night under canvas.” 

Latimer looked at him keenly, with increasing interest. 

” What remark ? ” 

” That love should be conservative above all things.” 

M I remember.” Latimer nodded as if to confirm his 
adherence to the sentiment. 

” And now I purpose asking you to listen for a few 
moments to my story ; a sort of return of confidences.” 

They had reached the green and wooded slopes on the 
far side of the Park. Here, as they followed the winding 
pathway upwards, Mr. Armithwaite told his tale to the 
wondering Latimer. 

” I had only two lads born to me, and one died a few 
■weeks after birth.” 

‘‘ Then little Geoff-” began Latimer. He was startled 

out of his usual reserve. 

“ Little Geoff,” was the answer, ” is my second boy.” 


Latimer uttered a sharp exclamation. 

” And Art,” continued the other, ” Art—the lad I love 
as my own—is not my son.” 

” A brother’s child, I suppose, or some relative’s ? Yet 
the two boys have always seemed to me to look on each 
other as brothers.” x 

4 ‘ They do. But hear me out. The loss of our first-born 
was a great grief to both of us, naturally : but my wife 
had not the distractions that were mine, and she fretted, 
fretted terribly, till I began to fear whether she might not 
break down if she were not roused. So, acting on the 
doctor’s advice, we travelled. At first I had thought of 
the Continent. But it so chanced that, business fitting 
in with opportunity, I was led to cross to America, and I 
took my wife. We made a tour of part of the States and 
then passed over to Canada. In order to bring as much 
variety as possible into her trip. I had arranged to return via 
the Canadian-Pacific and Japan.” 

Latimer’s interest was obvious enough now\ The 
smoke issuing in thick clouds from his pipe denoted the 
emotion working within him. 

” We were overtaken by a sudden and most violent storm 
on the passage to Japan. It was short-lived, fortunately, 
and our large, well-equipped boat weathered it in spite of 
the fears of inexperienced passengers. It wasn’t so with 
all vessels. The day after, when the sea was settling down 
again, we sighted what looked like a large floating log. 
Just a bit of wreckage, those of us passengers thought, who 
had found our sea-legs. But the look-out reported more 
than that, and to the excitement of all on deck, we 
slowed down.” 

He had flung aside his half-smoked cigar. The telling of 
his story absorbed all his interest. His hearer kept silent. 

” It was a log ; just a rough, broken spar ; with nothing 
to show to what vessel it had belonged. But—there was 
more than the spar. It supported the bodies of a young 
woman and her tiny child.” 

One short, sharp word of question. 

” Living ? ” 

” The mother, unhappily, dead ; the baby, by one of 
those common miracles of mother love and heavenly care, 
still alive. It was carefully wrapped round ; even the tiny 
face only just enough uncovered to allow of breathing. 
She, poor, unselfish mother, had only the scantiest and 
hastiest of clothing.” 

Latimer gave an involuntary sigh. 

” My girl 1 My dear, unselfish girl! ” 

And yet there had been no question, no hint between 
them as to what the story might have of common interest 
to both. 

“ They got both aboard, though for the mother only 
the last reverential rites could be performed. But, for 
the child-” 

” For the boy, you mean ! ” 

“ For the boy, all care was forthcoming. A Donny 
babe, and the object of interest to every soul on the ship. 
There were no marks upon the wraps to give clue as to 
identity, and though inquiries were made when we reached 
the Japanese shores, no claimant was found for the little 
lad.” 

“I was not known to many on the coast line, where 
inquiry would be made.” Again the tacit assumption, 
without description of the young mother, and without 
mention of time, that this story was one which touched 
him as nearly as it touched the teller. ” And in those 
early days it is conceivable the vessel had not been missed. 
Moreover, as regards the skipper and his wife, their relatives 
were far from -Vancouver. And when later news of our 
little ship failed, I expect your incident was not connected 
with it.” 

“ Besides,” said the other, ” the wreckage was found in 
the open sea, nearer to the Japanese coast. I do not 
know that any connection with Vancouver necessarily 
existed in the minds of any of us. Of course, as touching 
the baby boy, it became an urgent question what was to be 
done for him-” 

Latimer shook his head, with an incredulous smile. 
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" Urgent, no doubt, but not long a question without 
answer, I dare swear. That other mother, fretting for her 
own lost laddie-■" 

" You are right," was the reply. " It was my wife who 
settled the matter with no kind of delay. We left particu¬ 
lars with the British Consul at Nagasaki, and took the little 
chap with us. He should, failing any claimant, become as 
our own son. this tiny waif of the waters." 

He paused. There was silence for a time between them, 
broken at length by a sigh from Mr. Armithwaite. 

•• " This tiny waif of the waters. Oh, Art ! My boy I My 
boy ! " 

" Does he know ? " asked Latimer. 

The other shook his head. " We have never told him. 
Some day, I suppose, we should have to ; but—he seemed 
like our boy, and we never told him." 

Latimer turned as if to retrace his steps. 

" You are going to him now ? " 

He nodded. 

•• You have the right, I make no doubt whatever." Mr. 
Armithwaite could not repress another low sigh. " But— 
shall we walk a little farther first ? I—I think that possibly 
we arelxith a bit unstrung." 

Latimer assented, and for some distance the two men 
walked. eaCh deeply occupied with his own thoughts. It 
was I-atimer who was first to speak. 

" Perhaps you arc right." 

" Right ? " 

" Ay 1 Ay!"—with nervous sharpness — "I've been 
thinking. There’s the lad : there aren't just ourselves to 
consider. And—well, love should be conservative. He 
knows you, and—he loves you." 

" I believe he does," said Mr. Armithwaite with simple 
earnestness. 

" And as for me." I^atimer faced his companion, " as 
yet I am only Latimer. Lonely Latimer, to him. We'll 
wait. Some day, perhaps—but only when we know each 
other better." 

Mr. Armithwaite held out his hand. 

" In my own and my wife’s name, God bless you ! " 
he said. 

Latimer gave him a strong, nervous grip. 

" And you, too, if a blessing from a surly recluse like 
me is of avail ; and you. too, for your love of my boy." 

* 


" And before we get away, you chaps, three good, rousing 
cheers for Mr. Latimer, for he's a jolly good fellow ! " 

Three good, rousing cheers ! They reached Latimer’s 
rejuvenated heart and found quivering answer there, as he 
stood uncovered before them and thanked them from his 
very soul. 

The joyful hubbub died down, and Armithwaite, turning 
to Latimer, preferred his request. 

" You said you proposed opening the ‘ wonder-box.’ 
Well, before it's opened, I should like one try-" 

" Of course you would ! " 

Glad to escape the tension of the momen^, Latimer 
turned off to the house, and was quickly out again with the 
apparatus. 

" This time," he said, smiling a little wistfully, " we are 
justified in endeavouring to probe the secret ; but first—-—" 

He set up the machine and adjusted it upon the boy. 
The memory of that other trial in this garden, when so 
much depended on the result, was with them ail. Armi¬ 
thwaite took the plugs and placed them to his ears. 

Followed a deep silence, expectancy on every face. Then 
the boy spoke : 

" O good old wonder-box ! " he cried. " It’s a marvel 1 
The fellows are shouting in the school playing fields, and— 
I hear an express rushing through Lunechester." 

He took out the plugs, and the apparatus was un¬ 
strapped. Picking up a small screw-driver, Latimer 
loosened the tiny screws in the vulcanite lid. 

“Now, boys," he exclaimed, " I wonder what we shall 
see ; and whether we shall, after all, understand the secret 
of our much-missed friend." 

They crowded round in waiting expectancy. Latimer 
gently drew back the sliding lid. 

There was a slight resistance. 

Then the lid gave suddenly, and a low rasp, followed by 
a splutter and a flash, startled them all. On the instant 
the interior of the box was in flames. Quickly though he 
moved, the astonished Latimer was unable to stanch the 
sudden fire. Whatever its nature, the interior certainly held 
much that was highly inflammable. 

" Oh I " cried the lads. “ What a million pities ! " 

But Latimer stood up and on his face annoyance strove 
with disappointment and something of insight. 

" Palinier to the bone ! " he cried. " His secret to the 
end, as I verily believe he meant it to be. If he could 
not give it away himself, no one else should 1 " 


At the back of the now familiar cottage, upon the lawn 
under the trees, was gathered a merry group—Latimer, 
surrounded by his young friends, Rupe Holbin, little Geoff, 
Furness, and Art Armithwaite. The brightness of a late 
" Indian summer " was over them that afternoon as they 
sat laughing and talking over what Latimer playfully 
called a " bachelor’s tea." 

“ Bachelor's tea l " quoth little Geoff, plastering his 
bun with plentiful jam and cream. " Well, if this is 
one. I’m going to be 
a bachelor when I grow 
up." 

" So you shall, Geoff 
boy," said Art, and 
they all laughed, " as 
long as you like, if not 
longer." 

None happier than 
he. as he took in with 
untiring avidity all the 
sounds around him, the 
stir of the wind among 
the loose leaves during 
a lull in the talking, 
the merry singing of 
the beck in the lane. 

None brighter than 
he, as he stood up to 
speak when the tea was 
ended. 


*♦*•♦** 

The early dusk drew round them. The boys, with 
heartiest of farewells, and expressions unbounded of thanks 
and cheery confidence, passed down the lane. As they 
turned the corner they waved a final adieu, and Latimer 
lifted a hand in friendly greeting. But it was for Art that 
his unspoken message was meant—for Art, the boy through 
whom his soul had come into his o\yn again. 

He turned back to¬ 
wards the house. The 
beck continued its sing¬ 
ing on its way to the 
river. The evening trill 
of a robin in the bushes 
hard by fell upon his ear. 

" For those of us who 
listen," he cried, " how 
full the good world is of 
sweet sound ! Some day. 
Art, some day, my boy, 
you and I will revel in 
it together,please God 1" 
If there was the sus¬ 
picion of moisture in his 
eye, upon his face was 
the radiance of a happy 
smile. 

THE END. 





With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters, 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy’s Own *’ Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the "Boy's Own" Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 662. 


much enjoy the performance of them. For various reasons I 
do not regard the song thrush, blackbird, and skylark as 
being quite such convenient and suitable pets for boys as are 
the birds above named. 

A word of warning may be added. 

Always take care that your birdcage shall hang in such a 
position that no cat can get at it. There are some kinds of 
birds that roost at the end of the perch, close to the wires, 
or else actually clinging to the wires of the cage. In those 
situations your sleeping, jolly, small songster may run 
grave risk of becoming a little feathered victim of any cat 
that can reach the cage. It is “ up to you ” to ensure your 
prisoner's safety. 


PET BIRDS. 


During the past season more members than ever have written 
to me on the subject of keeping wild birds in captivity. Many 
of these correspondents have made inquiry as to which is the 
most suitable kind of bird to be adopted as a pet. So a para¬ 
graph upon that topic will assuredly be welcome to not a few 
B.O.F.C.-ites. 

As a wild bird pet for a boy I, personally, plump for the 
linnet. This bird has a beautiful song, it is easy to rear, and 
not dear to buy. It thrives lxvst when kept in the family living- 
room of your house, where there is plenty 
of life and company and warmth ; the 
more human companionship your linnet 
has, the more contented and agreeable will 
he be. The greenfinch,sometimes called 
the green linnet, is one of the cheapest 
birds you can buy. It lias a quiet little 
song, and is one of the few birds that 
settle down contentedly to cage life even 
if caught when full grown. 

On the score of smart, attractive 
appearance and sprightly bearing, none 
of our birds can outrival the goldfinch. 

His song, too, is delightful. Served by 
that triple claim, " goldie " is everywhere 
a favourite. Another good-looking bird 
is the chaffinch, and he can be trained 
to whistle well. Never buy a chaffinch 
that is not thoroughly quiet and at home 
in its cage. 

As an affectionate bird pet, the bull¬ 
finch is bad to beat. The fact that he is 
so ready to get along well with his young 
master makes " bullie " an easy fellow 
to rear, even from the nest. Especially 
when youthful, " bullie " is liable to 
over-eat himself if permitted to do so. It 
is wisest to offer a variety of foods, so t hat 
the bird cannot consume too much of 
one kind. 

Smallest of the British finches is the 
redpoll. But note this fact : he is such 
an active, exercise-loving little chap that 
it is cruel to keep him in otherwise than 
a fairly roomy cage. Redpolls can lx? 
taught all sorts of tricks, and seem to 


POTATO-GROWING, 


Especially during the past year, 
many of our members have become 
potato-growers. More useful work 
they could not undertake. Recently 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
published some additional information 
as to potato-growing (see their leaflet 
No. 173), from which the following items 
are extracted They present facts that 
should be known to all our young 
“ self-suppliers." 

With the single exception of beet- 
sugar, more human food per acre can 
be produced by the potato than by any 
other of our common cultivated plants. 
The sugar-beet, though, must go through 
a process of manufacture. Sugar, too. 
when produced, is only a comparatively 
small component of a mixed diet. The 
potato is used direct as a principal 
article of food diet. 

Of the crops, other than cereals, which 
have exercised an important influence 
on the war, the potato is the chief. In 
some ways the potato may be said to 
be the most important of all crops, 
for without it Germany could not 
have carried the war into the fourth 
year. 


A 'Possum’s Nest. 

(Photo by Frank H. Williams, Canterbury, Victoria, 
Australia. The nest was found in a sapling about 15 
feet from the ground and was mainly composed of twigs 
and dry leaves.) 
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Before the war, the average too acres of British cultivated 
land included less than 2 acres of potatoes. The average 100 
acres of German cultivatcd land included 10 acres of potatoes. 
We may be sure that more potatoes will be grown here in the 
future, and boys can " do their bit M in spreading knowledge 
of the value of the crop, even if they cannot actually 
cultivate it. 

As a farm crop, potatoes arc grown to a greater or less extent 
on practically ail kinds of soil except heavy clays or on wet, 
undrained land. 

Potatoes should be planted in spring April is generally a 
suitable month, but planting is someumes possible towards 
the end of March, while good returns are not infrequently 
obtained from seed planted in May. 

Proper selection of seed is essential to success, and the follow¬ 
ing varieties are recommended. First Earlies include May 
Queen, Duke of York, Ninety-Fold and Sharpe’s Express. 
Second Earlies—British Queen. Royal Kidney. Mid-Season, 
or Early Main Crop—King Edward, Evergood. Main Crop, 
or Late Varieties—Arran Chief, President, Golden Wonder, 
What’s Wanted, Irish Queen. 

Owing to the number of varieties that are now in cultivation, 
and to the marfy precautions taken against fungoid and insect 
pests, the potato crop is a much less uncertain one than was 
formerly the case. 


THE PATAGONIAN CAVY. 


In South America there are 
many species of wild cavics. Some 
of these are small, like our own 
guinea-pigs ; some are large, and 
some gigantic. The Patagonian 
cavy, which is a very interesting 
animal, is sometimes a yard in 
length and weighs from twenty to 
thirty-six pounds. 

The mara, as it is otherwise 
called, is also known as the giant 
guinea-pig of the Pampas. It is 
a long-legged, short-tailed creature, 
with—unlike other guinea-pigs— 
rather long, pointed ears. At first 
sight it looks more like a very big 
hare. Although of an exceedingly 
shy, restless, and watchful dis¬ 
position, it makes a good pet, and 
as such is much in favour with the 
natives. One of its most peculiar 
habits is that now and again it 
seems to take a travelling fit into 
its head, and to communicate its 
intention to roam to one or more 

of its companions. Thereupon, the sight may be seen of 
two or more of these cavies hopping off in single file across 
the Peruvian landscape in sober search of pastures new. 
The dense, crisp fur of the animal is mainly of a grey, 
brownish or rusty yellow' colour, relieved by lighter mark¬ 
ings. Although its limbs arc long it is not capable of 
running fast. 

Patagonian cavies as pets have, in the past, been mostly 
obtained from Paris. They were first practically introduced 
in France in 1884, by a well-known Dutchman, Joseph 
Comely, a correspondent of the Zoological Society in Lon¬ 
don, who resided at Tours, and who kept a very large 
collection of animals and birds. He was a long time before 
he succeeded in rearing these cavics; but now they are 
frequently bred by several fanciers, who have introduced 
them into their parks. 

When kept in that way these handsome big cavies are a 
decided attraction to the lawns on which they graze in little 
herds of six or seven individuals. A heap of dry soil being 
provided, the parent cavies excavate a hollow in this, and then 
the young ones—their minds quite made up as to what they 

wan t_dig away deeper until they have fashioned a burrow that 

is quite to their liking. When grown up they make little use 
of any form of shelter, being very hardy and seeming fond 
of being out and about in all weathers. Their principal 
food is grass, and as they seldom attempt to do damage 
to trees or bushes, their good manners—added to their good 

looks_should, in due course, make them better known in this 

country. 



INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


These are, of course, plants that feed upon insects. In 
England we have not many of these plants, and it is a notable 
fact that those w'hich we have grow' mostly in marshy places. 

The best-known plant of the kind is the sundew, which in 
good part subsists upon insect food. If a specimen of the 
sundew be placed in such a position that no insects can have 
access to it, the plant will live, but it will grow’ much less 
vigorously. Gradually, it assumes a look that denotes decreased 
vitality, and it will only revive if permitted to again catch insect 
food. 

How does the sundew catch insects ? 

The plant grows in the form of a little rosette on the spongy 
bog-moss of swamps. Each of its leaves has a long stalk, ending 
in a rounded blade of a reddish colour. All over the upper 
surface of the blade and on its edge are a number of large hairs. 
There is a little sticky knob on each of these hairs, and that knob 
is the trap that takes the living prey. 

Attracted by the bright colour of the leaves and the shining 
knobs at the end of the hairs, small insects come along and settle 
on the blades. They stick to the knobs and are unable to 
fly away again. Very soon the hairs around the insect begin 
to curve inwards. They tighten their grip until the insect 
is held f^st. Then digestive juices pass out of the hairs, and 
gradually the soft parts of the insect are dissolved and absorbed 
into the leaf. In, perhaps, two days' time, the hairs return to 
their original position, and thus the trap becomes set again, 
aw’aiting the‘advent of the next victim. 

Specimens of the “ catch-’em- 
alive,” or pitcher-plant of the 
Tropics, are sometimes to be seen 
in greenhouses. The brightly- 
coloured “ pitchers ” are filled half 
full with fluid, and the plant eats 
at its leisure the thirsty insects 
that come to drink. Flies and 
other insects become drowned in 
the fluid, which has special attrac¬ 
tion for them, and being imbibed 
is lielieved to produce stupefac¬ 
tion. The soft parts of their bodies 
are then gradually taken up by 
the plant. 

Another member of the same 
strange insectivorous family is the 
butterwort, which is found, in 
plenty on moorlands. This has 
yellowish leaves writh sticky upper 
surfaces, and it is by these natural 
" fly-papers ” that insects are 
caught. 


The Patagonian Cavy. 


Queries and Answers. 


Eric Salter. —The price of a setting-board will be from 6 d . to 25. 6 a., according 
to sire. Write to Watkins St Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C. 2, for their price 
list. If you want the best advice as to collecting, preserving, and identifying 
British lepidoptera you should, and most profitably, invest 8 s. 6 d. in a copv 
of South’s " Butterflies of the British Isles,’’ which is published by 1 . Warne 
St Co., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. It is the most useful 
and practical guide for the budding entomologist. The starling makes a capital 
pet, few birds arc more amusing. It is perhaps rather a messy bird, but in its 
mimicrv of all kinds of sounds, whistling, and even talking, it is a constant 
source of delight. Don’t attempt to keep a caught old bird, buy a tame one for, 
say, 24. 6 d. Feed as for a thrush or blackbird. A hand-reared youngster Is 
what you want. 

J. P. R.—You do not say what kind of bird; but, in a general way, keep them 
together. Your best plan to gain the necessary information will be to write to 
"Cage Birds," 154 Fleet St., E.C. 4, for one of their 3 d. booklets, post free 
34 J., saying what kind of bird you refer to. 

T. E. Leader. —African elephant-shooting is very difficult work, and that for the 
following amongst other reasons. There is only one spot wherft a shot is instantly 
fatal, and that vital place is no more than seven inches long by three inches 
wide. For successful shooting it is quite necessary to know the anatomy of 
the animal. The African elephant is found only in the thickest forests, where 
it is impossible to see more than a few yards in any direction. The hunter 
must, however, obtain a good view of his prospective quarry before shooting, 
because the law prohibits him from shooting cow elephants or bull elephants 
with tusks of less than thirty pounds each. From having been so persistently 
hunted by whites and by natives the elephants have become exceedingly savage 
and wary ; at the slightest alarm one animal will call the others, and all the herd 
prepare to charge the hunter. African elephants are very dogged in the attack; 
they can run faster than a man, and can break any tree that he can climb. 
Shooting bull elephants in dense country is the cream of African big-game 
hunting. * 
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E. A. S.—Your fish are suffering from want of air to breathe, and unless they get 
more air they will soon die. Fish cannot live without air any more than we 
ourselves can. They obtain'it from the water that they pass through their 
gills, thus extracting the oxygen from the water. In a running supply of 
water there is always ample oxygen, and a fountain in the aquarium would 
perfectly aerate the water. Anyway, plants should be kept growing in the 
aquarium that will absorb the carbonic acid that is given off by the fish and will 
also give off oxygen. In that way a proper balance is maintained. The two 
best weeds for an aquarium are Vallisneria spiralis and Anackaris alsinastrum . 
Tie a small bunch of the weed to a small stone antf sink it in the sand in the 
aquarium. Some relief might be afforded to your fish by from time to time 
pouring water out of a jug, so as to aerate the water in the aquarium. 

T. L. P.—Naturally enough, to properly understand the Latin names of insects, 
you must have some knowledge of the Latin language. There are many animals 
and insects and plants that are named after the persons who discovered them. 
Translating the scientific naqjes of insects, Ac., and finding out why they are so 
called is an interesting study anti wonderfully productive of information for the 
student. 

J. W. E.—Eskimo dogs are very liable to becorfie dispirited when on the march, 
and require a good deal of encouragement on the part of their drivers. This 
is not due to fatigue. On the other hand, any unusual sight greatly cheers them 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH—OCTOBER. 

Look out for winter bird visitors that are now arriving 
from more northern quarters. Tits, redwings, fieldfares, 
wood pigeons, snipe, woodcocks, skylarks, and others 
crowd to our shores for shelter during the cold months 
of the year. Watch the woods, and you may see the 
squirrel busy packing away his hoard of nuts and so forth 
for the winter. 

There seem to be three breods of the small copper 
butterfly in most years, and this is the time for taking 
late specimens. Three fine moths are the goat-moth, 
puss-moth, and convolvulus hawk-moth, the latter being 
rare. You may also come across the parrot carpet, 
brindled crescent, chestnut, black rustic, golden umber, 
streak and satellite moths. The best place to now search 
for moths is in and around woods. 

Study the fall of the leaves, and the smooth scars 
that remain after they liave fallen. Note how trees and 
shrubs, other than evergreens, shed all but their woody 
parts. Annuals wither and perennial herbs die down, so 
that only the underground portions remain. Evergreen 
trees include fir, spruce, holly, cedar, cypress, and pine. 
In this month we are sometimes favoured with a short 
spell of fine, warm weather. Make the most of those 
delightful days if they do come. It will be your last 
chance for observing Nature ill other than colder weather 
conditions. 




up ; they bark and leap about on seeing strange birds, 4 c.—anything, in fad, 
that varies the monotony of the lonely icefield*. Captain Scott stated that 
Eskimo dogs born in the Antarctic had to be taught to lap, as they had never 
quenched'their, thirst except by eating snow. Though thirsty, they did not 
know what to do with water when it was set before them, but were persuaded 
to drink by having their noses thrust into the water-tins. 

J. Swire. —The subject of herb growing and collecting is one of great interest. It 
opens up a new field to dwellers in the country. At the time of writina, the 
herbs most wanted for medicines arc agrimony, centaury, woodruff, colmoot 
and dandelion. Others in request are foxglove, tansy, valerian, comfrev, 
meadow saffron, yarrow, greater celandine, marigold fiowers and elder flowers. 
“ Herb-collecting for Boys and Girls” is a little booklet, published by The 
National Herb-growing Association of is Verulam Street, Gray's Inn Road, 
W.C., price 3|<L, by post, that tells you all about how to collect and dry herb*, 
where to find them, when and how to gather, and how to make profit out of 
them. As one outcome of the War, the business of growing and collecting 
drug-plants has been firmly set going again in Britain. 

C. G. Snook. —You are to be congratulated on keeping a pig. No other animal 
gives a quicker return in meat for food consumed, or is better adapted for 
turning into wholesome meat material that might otherwise be wasted. A boy 
can very suitably busy himself with pig-keeping, which is work that is of real 
importance to the nation. For valuable advice as to pig-keeping, you should 
write to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 3 St. James's Square, 
S.W. 1, asking for copies of their free pamphlets Nos. 10,16,100 and 121, dealing 
with the topic of pig-keeping and pig-sties. Your letter of application need 
not be stamped. 

L. Lee. —Wild birds' nests and eggs are protected by local laws in nearly all parts 
of this country. Maybe you could see a copy of those relating to your district 
in your nearest Public Library. As to cuckoos’ eggs, five are said, on good 
authority, to be laid in the course of one season ; only one is found in a nest, 
though two have on rare occasions been discovered. The colour of the egg i* 
very variable; usually pale greyish-green or reddish-grey, more or less closely 
mottled, spotted, and speckled with darker shades of the same colour. There 
can be no doubt that the female cuckoo, after laying her egg upon the ground, 
takes it in her bill and deposits it in the nest that she has selected. 

William Stockdale. —" Woodsprite ” may be a local name for some bird or other, 
just as there are such names as marrot, murre, ploverspage.purre, scout,summer- 
snipe, tarrock, tystey, willock, colin, and coulteraeb. Perhaps, however, you 
are referring to the wood-shrike, or wood-chat. This is a common continental 
species which visits us at very irregular intervals and has possibly bred twice 
in the Isle of Wight. It is, therefore, to be looked out for in the South 
of England. Its habits resemble those of its fellows, the grey shrike, and the 
red-backed shrike. The process of varnishing eggs after blowing is by some 
supposed to preserve the shell, but is not to be recommended. To naturally 
dull-looking eggs it gives a shiny appearance, also, the action of the liquid » 
apt to remove the bloom, to affect the colour or to alter the crystallisation of 
the shell. 

A. F. G. Lewis. —The cuckoo is one of our most interesting birds, and till quit* 
recently much of its life history remained wrapped in mystery. It is only a 
summer visitor to the British Isles. There, however, it lays its eggs, so you 
must take your choice as to whether this country or its southern winter resorts 
are to be regarded as being the cuckoo’s true home. The breeding halits ol 
this extraordinary bird, and the rearing of its young by foster parents, supply 
* what is one of the greatest marvels of bird-life. The eggs are most commonly 
laid in nests of the hedge-sparrow, pied wagtail, and robin, and the very small 
size of the egg in proportion to the size of the bird is, unquestionably, of gnat 
service in rendering the egg not very disproportionate in size from those of 
the small insectivorous birds in the nests of which it is usually deposited. 


Owing to the necessity for going to press considerably in 
advance with the last two issues of this volume (September sad 
October numbers), the Prize Lists'of the B.O.F.O. for the June 
and July competitions will be held over until the Jfovember 
number—the first part of the new volume. 




The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the '* B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. , 

The subject for this will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the senders 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and loth 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22 nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
** Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P./* 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 . 

List of Prizes for Selection Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, 
boxes, botanical-albums and p/esses. fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket -compasses, Nature-study £»*«• 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: "If success¬ 
ful, 1 should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize/* 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price 3^. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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C. Thompson.—(i) 

\Yc have not heard 
a silent gun, nor 
have we heard of 
such being in use. 

(2) Put your lizards 
into a cage with sides 
of glass and a roof of 
perforated zinc. 


A Reader of the B.O.P. Victoria jubilee half-crowns in good 
preservation are worth time shillings each. 

E. Kirton. -(1) George the Fourth shilling of 1826, worth 
eighteenpence. (2) Charles the Second farthing of 1668, 
worth twopence. (3) New Brunswick cent of 1861, worth 
fourpence. (4) Four-groschen of Frederick William of 
Prussia, worth sixpence. (5) George the Third penny, 
1806, worth fourpence. (6) The familiar cart-wheel, worth 
a shilling if in good preservation. 


OCR CORRESPONDENCE EDITORS AWFUL DREAM. 


§*».—The “ Britannic " w'as converted into a hospital ship and 
was torpedoed and sunk. The “ Vateiland ” was of 54,282 
tons, and has had her name changed and been converted 
into an American troopship. 


H. J. L. Kineton. —(1) Another cart-wheel, same price. 

(2) George the Second farthing of 1749, worth sixpence. 

(3) George the First halfpenny of 1725, worth sixpence. 

(4) The Portuguese coin is worth half-a-crown. 


B.O.P.-ite.—Wait until you get to South Africa and consult 
your father as soon as you reach him. A* he is on the spot 
he ought to know' better than anyone else, and more about 
you than wc do. ^ 

A* Carter. —(1) Many collapsible baths have been made, but 
some of them are occasionally self-acting, w hich is awkward. 

(2) and (3) For books about bees and guinea-pigs apply 
for list to Exchange and Mart Office, Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 

M., Bert, and F. L. A* —Why use three pseudonyms and waste 
two post-cards ? (1) Apply for particulars to the War 

Office. Past examination papers are obtainable of Hugh 
Rees, Limited, 5 Regent Street, S.W. (2) Apply to the 
High Commissioner of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, S.W. 

(3) Full particulars sent on application to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, Whitehall. Past examination papers 
as above. 

A Reader. —Apply to the High Master, St. Paul’s School, 
Hammersmith Road, W. 


G. W. Greening. —(1) George the Third shilling of 1816, 
the bulldog shilling, worth eighteenpence. (2) Description 
too vague. (3) Another cart-wheel, sec above. (4) George 
the First halfpenny of 1723, worth sixpence. 

Tate. —1. Winsemius w'as Pieter van Winsem, a Dutchman 
who was born about 1586 and died in 1644, and w'rote a 
few' books on different subjects, including the poems of 
which you have a copy, and which you might get a shilling 
for, though it might letch much more at a sale. 2. It can¬ 
not be 1510 or 20, for Gregory the Second died in 731. It 
is certainly not a coin, but may be a counter with the 
inscription so worn that you have mistaken it. 3. The 
inscription means " Ferdinand, by the Grace of God, King 
of the Sicilies and Jerusalem.” You can get the same sound 
out of " Hier ” as you can out of ” Jer,” if you treat the 
7 as a y. # 

D. R. Banks. —George the Third half-crown of 1816; probably 
has what is known as the bulldog head, and is worth 
three shillings and sixpence. 


S. Siray. —The accumulator is used up, and you will have to 
get a new one ; it is about strong enough to run a prismatic 
top, but useless for anything larger. 

J. Sharp. —At present only men who have served for some months 
at the front are admitted to training corps, and then only 
on the recommendation of their commanding officer. 

H. Bateson. —For ebony for veneers and inlay work, write to 
R. Melhuish. Limited, 50 Fetter Lane, E.C. 

R. Paintln. —Arrange the chessmen on the board as if you 
were beginning a game. Then the square on which the 
King stands is the King's Square ; that in front of it is 
K2, and so on, right across the board. The Bishop near 
the Queen is the Queen’s Bishop, that near the King is 
the King’s Bishop, and so with the rest. Your opponent 
names the squares in the same way, so that each square 
has two names, one for the black pieces, the other for the 
white ones. You ought to find this and further instructions 
in some of the books you mention. 


J. Ferryman. -(1) Sixpence of Elizabeth, worth a shilling. 

(2) Irish halfpennies of George the Third are worth from 
twopence to a shilling, according to date and preservation. 

(3) Description too vague, but probably a coin of the Fast 
Coast of Africa, judging from the scales. (4) Swiss coins, 
worth sixpence each, or less. 

P. Davis. —An Elizabethan shilling in fairly good preservation 
is worth three shillings if hammered ; if milled round the 
edge it is worth about double that. 

H. K. C. —The army will take anybody of any size to begin 
with, nowadays, and it makes no difference in your training 
whether you have joined voluntarily or under compulsion. 
You need not worry, but go at once. 

T. J. Hull and Others. —We much regret that the solution to 
the Area Problem given in the January No. of the ” B.O.P.” 
(page 156) was not quite correct. This is a very old puzzle 
and the solution given has misled many people. It is a 
mathematical impossibility, as wc have since shown. 


R. Scott. —Any bookseller can get you a book on the subject, but E. c. —The eggs are apparently those of the chaffinch, the 
the only way to learn is by personal instruction. The twite and the tree-creeper, but the drawings are not clear 

books tell you what has been done and not how it is done. enough as a guide to identification. 


W. W. —The only opening would seem to be that of a commercial 
traveller; but really it does not matter, as you will have to 
go for a soldier. 

B. Harcourt. —(1.) A cart-wheel penny, worth a shilling. (2.) A 
George the Third shilling of 1787, worth fiftcenpence. 
(3.) Half-farthings, worth a penny each. 


Quertes for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked ” Correspondence.” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the ”P.O.P.” going to 
press sometime in advance of publication, raphes must necessarily beheld over 
tome time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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EFFICIENCY. 

Mrs. Flannagan was doubtful about the new patent carpet- 
sweeper, but the traveller was expert in singing its praises, and 
the result was that she invested in one. 

Some time later the traveller was passing that way again, 
and he called on Mrs. Flannagan, and asked : “ How do you 
find the new carpet-sweeper working, madam ? Far better 
than the old-fashioned broom, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Shure,” she replied. “ It bates the ould broom into fits. 
Why, I can knock ould Flannagan three toimes as fur with 
it 1 ” 


THE EVER OPEN DOOR. 

“ Lxcuse me, sir,” said the well-dressed stranger as he stepped 

in, “ is this Mr. Smart’s office ? ” 

“No,” replied the man at the desk rather angrily; “ ha 
office is upstairs, on the floor above.” 

“ Much obliged,” muttered the stranger, as he proceeded to 
absent himself. He left the door wide open. 

“ Hi ! ” called the man at the desk, “ come back and close 
my door 1 Hi, do-o-o-r ! ” 

The artful one returned. From a bag he produced a 
mechanical appliance. Upon his face there sat a pleasant 
smile. 

“ Allow me, sir, to show you my patent door-spring. Closes 
the door without a bang. Absolutely the latest and best 1 
Warranted for ninety-nine years.” 

The dodge worked—when the artful man had talked a little 
longer. 


Scene :—Newly set-up shop, the young manager “ showing- 
off ” at the ’phone, which has not yet been connected. 

A gentleman enters carrying a small hand-bag. 

The manager still continues to speak at the ’phone, pretending 
to comply with Mrs. Brown’s order for ^50. He lays down the 
receiver, beaming all over. 

“ W’ell, what can I do for you ? ” he asks of the man. 

“ I am the man come to connect the telephone,” is the reply. 


THB CAMEL RECHRISTENED. 

" The camel’s ' the ship of the desert,’ ” 

Quoth Popple well minor to Keene, 

Who responded, “ To judge by his outline, 
He’s ‘ the U-boat,’ you probably mean.” 

To the animal’s hump here he pointed, 

And young Popplewell answered, “ It’s true, 
In support of your submarine theory, 

That his periscope's plainly in view.” 






• TRUB TO TRADITION. 

A man who had been mending a road had fallen down a ditch 
and broken his leg, and his comrades had propped him up against 
the roadside hedge. 

Old Lady : “ Dear, dear, has he hurt himself ? ” 

British Workman : “ Aye 1 fallen down a ditch and broke 
’is leg I ” 

Old Lady : “ But aren’t you going to take him to the doctor 
or the hospital ? ” 

British Workman (horrified): w Wot ? In ’is dinner hour?’’ 


UNDER THB GOVERNMENT. 

Lady-Worker (among poor in London, E.C.): “And what 
is your husband doing now, Mrs. Dicks ? ” 

Mrs. Dicks : “ My ’usband, mum, why ’e be under the govin- 
ment.” 

Lady Worker : “ That does not convey much to me. What 
does he do ? Is he a soldier, or a postman, or a policeman, or 
something like that ? ” 

Mrs. Dicks : “ Lor bless ye, no, mum, ’e ain’t none of these. 
'E’s in prison, ’e is.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best short 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for thJ 
page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may bt se^t 
on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded 
as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, London E.C. 4. 
mark envelope or postcard ” Funny Story Competition.” 
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